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A. SYMMARIE * TABLE OF ALL 
.” THE CHAPTERS CONTAINED IN 
; A THE SIX BOOKES OF 


I, Bopin. 


The Contents of the firſt Booke. 
Hat the principall end is of a well ordered Commonweale. 


Wl Of a Familie, and what difference there is betweene Ce 
and a Commonweale. (hap. 2. 
Of the power of an Husband ouer bis Wife,as alſo of the mutuall duties 

_ betmnixt them ; and whether it be expedient torenew the law of "Di> 

 » Wargement or not. - Chap. 3: 
Of the power of a Father and whether it be.meet for the Father to haue 
power of life and death ouer his chularen., as had the auntient Ro- 
MANS Chap. 4. 
Of the power of 8 Lord or Maiſter ouer his Slaues , and whether Slawes 

. areto bee ſuffered ina well ordered Commonweale. {hap. 5. 
What 4 {1tiſen is,and how much (itiſens differ from Citsſens, and how. 
much from fraungers: what alſotsto be -onderſtood by the name 


of a Towne, a tes of a Commonweale, Chap. 6. 
Of them that are 'vnde _— , and the difference betwixt eAllies, 
Seranngers ap. Sp OE. 34 anne | {bap. 7 


Of Sourrargntie. Chap. 8. 
Of a Prince triþmarit or fendatarie : and whether bee bee a Soutraigne. 
' Prince: : and of the oaths of Feuer amongſt Soueraigne Prin- 
CExs\\ a, Chaps ” 


"mn theme of 5 ourraigntie, "—_ | Chap. 1 
The 
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"The Contents ofthe ſecond Booke. 
OF! ſorts fer cans in general, and whether there bee any 
mo thanthree. + { hap. 1. 
Lordly Monarchy,or of the ſole gouernment of one. (ap. 2+ 
Of a Royal Monarchy. Chap. 3. 
Of a Tyrannicall Monarchy. (hap. 4+ 
Whether it bee lawful to lay T violent hand cuppon a Tyrant; and after 


ba death tod:ſanull all his atts , decrees , and lawes, { hap. 5. 
Of an eAriſftocratie, - - Chap. 6, 
Of a Popular Eſtate. | p Chap. 7. 
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The Contents ofthe third Booke. 


QF: aSenat , or Connell of Eſue and alſo of te jouee thereof. 


Chaps 1. 
Of the Officers and 'Commyſſners na Commonnede A. 2+ 
Of Magtitrats. a, Chaps 3 
Of the Dedience th that the M Eire oeth wnto the Lawes and Souc- 
raigne Prince, . : 6 Chap. 4. 
Of the power and authoritie of 4 Magiſtrat ouer particular and priuat 
men,and of his office and duetie. {hap. 5. 
Of the mutuall duties of Magiſtrats atmong themſelues,and of the pow- 
er that one of them hath oner another, Chu. 6. 
of ( orporations, and Colleages, Eſtates and Communities , and what 
profics or inconueniences Voſhe ne vnto the Commonyeale, 
ape, 
of rhe orders and degrees of ayes, IE. co 2 
The Contents ofthefourth Booke. | 
be riſengencreaſing flouriſh eflate., declining , , and ruine of 
Off venus Gs f Chaps n 
Whether there be any meane to know the changes and rwines, which are 
| Tochaunce unto Commonwedles, | Chaps 2. 
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A Table of the Contents, 


That it is a moft daungerous thing at one and the ſelfe ſame time to 
chaunge the Forme , Lawes , and Cuſtomes of a — 
Chap. 3. 

Whether is be better in aCommonmeale to haue the Magiitrats hs 
ble,orelſe perpetuall. | Chap. 4+ 
Whether the nitie and concord of Magiftrats amonpſt themſelues bee 
good and wholeſome for the commonweale, or not. * Chap, 5+ 
Whether it be conuenient or expedient for the Mateftie of a Soueraigne 
Prince to iudpe his ſubiefts himſelfe , or to be much conuerſant with 
them. | Chap. 6. 
Whether a Prince inciuill faftions ought toroyne himſelfe to one of the 
parties,and whether a good ſubiet ought to bee conſtrained to take 
pan with the one or the other faitton: with the meanes to remedte ſe- 


ditions. {hap. To: 


* The Contents of the fifr Booke. 
VV Hat order and courſ#is to he taken, to apply the forme of a 


Commonweale to the dinerſitie of mens humors, and the 

A meanes how to diſcouer the nature and diSpofition of thy 
people, { bay. 1, 

The meanes to prewent the changes of Commonmeales , which happen 
through the great riches of ſome,and exceedimy pouertie of of %. 


Chap. 2. 

Whether the goods of men condemned ſhould bee applied vnto the com- 
montreaſure,or to the church,or els left vnto the heires.  C hap. 3. 
Of reward and puniſhment, + (hap. 4 
Whether it be more conuentent to trayne vp the ſubiefTs in armes, and 
to fortifie their townes or not- | {hap.s. 
of the ſuretze of alliances and treaties betwixt Princes and Commons 
weales,and of the lawes of armes. Chap. 6. 
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The Contents ofthe Sixt Booke. 


'O); { enſuring or Reformation,antl whether it beexpedient to inroll 
and number the ſubiefs , andto force them to make a decla- 
ration, or giue acertificat of their priuat eſtates. Chap. 1. 


of 


ATable of the Contegts, 


of Treaſure, * | Chap. 
of Coynes, and the meanes how to preuent that they bee wot altered. 
Chap 3. 


A Compariſonofthe three lawfull Commonweales, that is , a Popular 
Eſtate,aneAriſtocraticall,and a Royall, and that 4 Royall Monar- 
chy is thebeſs. { hape4. 

That awell ordered Commonweale dependeth not either of lot , either of 

'  choyce,and much leſſe of women; but by diſcent to be deriued from 

| @ moſt honourable Ftocke * and that it ought to bee piuen but toone 
alone, without partition. { hap: 5.. 

Of the three kinds of Juftice,Diſtributiue, ( ommutatiue,and Harmo« 
nicall: and what propertivs they haue -untoan Eſtate RoyallgAriſto- 
cratique,and Popular. Chap. 6, 
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THE FIRST BOOKE OE A 
COMMONWEALE. 


C H AP, T. 
q what the principal endis of a well ordered Cortmonweale. 


== Commonwealc is alawtull goucrnment of many families, The definition of 


NJ; 


N J "|| puiſſanc ſoucraigntic 4 This definicion omitted by them 
& | which hauc written ofa Commonweale, wee haye placed 
Wl in che firſt place : for thatinall arts'aod ations ,.ir. beho- 
a i ucch ys bt tro behold the end, aud akerward the mcaucs 
6 Bdco atraine rherunto .. For adefinition is noching elſe chan 
— SSI che very cnd and ſcope of the marter. propounded,, which 
Ez ifir bc not well and ſurcly grounded, whatlocuer you build 
thereupon muſt rogerher and in amoment fall. And yeroficnrmes kfallech our with 
many,that wy. rl ITY ynto themſclucs cerraine ends, yet can they, nor artaine 
ynto the end 
and bernya marke he aimed at ,, whereas hewhich ſhooterh: markeman-like, '* 
although he mifle omewhar the marke; yer ſhall he ſhoot necrer than he, neither ſhall 
he wancthe. commendation of a goodarcher,hauing performed whara skilfull archer 
ſhould haue done. ' But he which knowerth norche end ofthe matter he hathin hand, 
isas farre from the hope of attaivii gecreunech a heis from hte 
ſhooteth at randon,not knowing w . Wherefore letys: 
and cuery patt ofthe definkioaby ve before proponnded . Fixſt wefaidthata Com- 
mp x ovght ro deg unilagh full goucroment:forthax che name. ofa Com- 
monweale is holy,asalſoto nce betwixt the ſame,andrhe great alſemblics 
ofrobbers and pirats,with w mewecoghtngn o haue any par,commercement,ſo- 
cictic,or alliance,butytter camitie., And Geron al wilcandwell ordered Coar 
monweales, whethergueſtion be ofthe publike fauhfor the | 
of leagues offenſiuc ordefenſwero bee made; ofwarre to bee. det 
taken,cither for the defending of thefrontiers oft the ki 
the controuerlies and differences of Princes 
are ed fromall bs beneficofthe law of A bg > 
gouernetheir States owne lawes,and thelawes nations, : alwayes Tk 
ve FE Cn from thele diſordered, which ſecke for poching 
the viterruine and ſubuertion of cales,and of all ciuill ſocictie kn 
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th) SADR SM and of that which vnto them in common belongeth,witha « Cannenreale. 
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deſired ; no more thanthe vnskilfull archer whoſbooteth farre + 


cauſe, $ canſome gepenlpd rate robhers or amp rodeo agiens bee notymothem _._ 6 
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2. Tuxs Frxsr Booxs 
. accoiditgly paycd;thercisno wrong done: forthatchelawes of Armes . ought nci- F 
| * therto b er es vnto Gi | ncither are they to cnioy the benefit of thoſe 
lawes which lawfull enemics being taken priſoners , or free-men cnioy. Yeathelawes 
do permit himtharis caken ofrobbers, not therby to loole his libertie;butthat he may 
nenetthelefle make his will, and do all ather lawtu!l aCtes: which for all that was notin 
former time lavvfull for them to doe, which were raken by their iuſt coemics. Forthar 
he which-was fallen imtothe hands of his lawfull enemies,by the law of nationgdid to+ 
gether with his liberrie looſe alſo all ſuch power as he had over his owne things. Now 
ifa man ſhould fay , that the law commaundethto reſtore vnto the robber his pawne, 
his things committed ynto thee ypon truſt, or whatthou haſt of him borrowed; or to 
repoſleſlc him, beeing by force thruſt our ofa poſleſsion, neuer ſo vniuſtly by him ob- G 
tained;there is thereofa double reaſon: the one, for that the robber in ſubmitting him- 
ſelfe vmto the Magjſtrat, and ſhewing his obedience vnto the lawes , in demaunding 
juſtice,deſerueth to be therein regarded : the other, for that this is not ſo much done 
infauour of the theefe or robber,as in hatred ofhim which would vaconſcionably de- 
rainethe ſacred thing left to his trult,or by way offorce proceed tothe gaining of that 
which he might by courſe of juſtice haue otherwiſe obtained. Ofrthe firſt whereof we 


Amie ** have examples cnow, but none more memorablethan that of © Auguſius the Empe- 
F ple of fant ina ſed it'to be proclaimed by the ſotind'ofrhe Trumper, that he would giue 


effnierarie: ten Seftertices vnito him which ſhould bring ynto him Coracors, thering leader of the 
ping theeues and outlawes in Spaine : whichthing Coracotas vnderitanding , of his owne H 
accord preſented himſelfe vnto the Emperovr , and demaunded of himthe promiſed 
reward : which Augsftus cauſed to be paid ynto him, and ſo receiued him into his fa- 
uour,tothic intent thatmen ſhouldnot thinke, that hee woffd rake from him his life, 
ro deceive him ofthe reward promiſed z or yet violate the publike faith and ſecuritic 
with him, who of himſelfe offered himſelfe vnto the triall of juſtice : albeit hee mighr 
hancjuſtly procecded againſt the fellon, and ſo have executed him. But he that ſhould 
Pirauend rob ve ſcheommon righttowardspirats & robbers,as is to be vied againſt juſt enemies, 
— 097 erg ſhould pena darigerous gap to all vagabondsto joynethetnſclues vnto robbers and 
of ivfi enemies, thiceucs 3 andafſuretheir capitall aRions and confederacie, ynder the vaile of juſtice. 
Nor for tharitis impoſcible'ro make agood Pritice of a robber, or a good King of a I 
rover : yea;ſich a pitat there hath be&ene,who hath better deſerued to be called a King, 
than many ofthem'which hauc carried the regall ſcepters and diaderns , who hane no 
true orprobable excuſe ofthe robberies and cruclties which they cauſe their ſubics 
| Thenmable an. 2 endure. ' As Demetrinethe piratby way ofreproach ſaid'to'_Aexander the grear, 
ſwere of Deme. T hath had learned of his farherno other occupation than piracie, qieither from him 
mi epiret, Tecemed any other inheritance thafi'two ſmall frigots : whereas he which blamed him 
o_ =———__ of piracie-,-roamed about neverthelteſſe, and Wit 129. robbed the world 
withont controlment;lbeitthat he had left him by his father the grear and flouriſhing 
| kingdome of Macedon: W hich frank ſpecch ſo moucd Alexander,nottothe reuenge 
of thic juſt reproach given him; butynto commileration, with 'a certaine remorſe of K 
conſcience :inſo much that he patdoned Demetrius, & made him general ouer one of 
_  hislegions:Andnot nl per Ponder en, inour age Sohmanthe great Sultan of 
_ the Turks; withgreat rewardsalluted vnto him Haridaemus Anbarbus,Dragut Reis 8 
Occhial,three of the thoſt famous pirats ofour rtiemory;whom he made his Admirals, 
: and great cominaundeis at Sea; by their ſtrengthiro confirme his owne power, and to 
how rh phy De vader the other pirats, thei roaming all'abour the ſeas, and ſoto afſore his traf- 
meyin ſon ſors IVE. Truly by ſuch #hirements to draw archi pirars ito good order, is,and ſhal be al. 
befaxowel,  Waics commendable : not onely tothe'end, nvrto make ſuch people rhrovghdiſpaire 
35 | to 
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Or Ar Comunmonvvnsats. 3 


A toinuadethe State ofotherprinces \, bur alſo by their meanesta tuinare and bring ro 
naughr other pirats,aFenemies ro mankind: who although rheyſeererolnieinneucr 
ſo muchamitie and friendſhip together , and with great cqualitie-to diuide the ſpoile, a 
(as itis reported of Bargwlas and Yitriatie,che arch pirats)yerforal thatthey onght nor = 
to be ofright called focieties and amities, or partnerſhips; but eoAſpiracies, robberies, 
& pillages: ngither is that their'equal _ ofche ſpoile, toberearmed a lawful diut- 
fron,burt a meere robberie : for thar-the principall point wherein'conliſterh rhe rrue 
marke.and cognilance of amitic inthema wanteth ; thatis ro wir , right government, 
accordingto the lawesvf nature . And thar is it, for whichthe auncient writers have 
cailed Common weals, Societies of men afſembled roliue well and happily together. 
W hich as'ir may ſeruc for a deſcription of a Cirie,lo can't nor ſtand for a true defini» The vnciens 
tion of a Commonweale; as hauiog in the one part thereofro0 mich ,* and inthe 0- _ = 
ther too little : three principall things eſpecially to bee-required in every Common» defedtine. 
wealch,wanting in this deſctiprion, that is to ſay,the famnily,the ſoueraigntie, and thofe 
things which arecommonto a Citie, orcommonweale : joyning hereunto alfo,thar 
this word, Happily,as they vnderſtand it, is notneceffarie: for otherwiſe vertue ſhould 
hauc no prize, ifthe fauourablewind ofptoſperitie ſtill blew notin the poope thereof, 
which agood man will neucr conſent vnto . Fora Commonweale may beright well 
goucrned, and yet neuertheleſle afflicted with pouertie,forſaken of friends,belieged by 
cnemics,and ouerwhelmed with many calaniities: vnto which eſtate” Cicers himſelfe \ 
C confeſſerhhimto hane ſeene the Commonweale of Mayſeils in Province ro hauefal- 

len,at ſuchrimeas itwas by Caizs Cefar triumphed vpon: which heſaith to hane bene 

the beſt ordered and moſt accompliſhedthart ever was in the wotld, without excepti: 

on . Andſocontrariwiſt ir ſhould come to paſſe ; that a Citie, or Commonweate, 

fruicfull by ſituation, abounding inriches, flouriſhing; and well ſtored with people; re- 

ucrenced of friends, feared ofenemies,inuincible in attns,ſtrong in for:ification, prowd 

in buildings, triumphant ingloric, ſhould therefore be rightly goucrned, albeit, that ir 

were ſurcharged with all villanies,and grounded in all maner of vices. Andyctneuer- 

thelefſe molt cetraine it is,that vertue hath not a more capitall enemie, than ſach aper- 

petual ſuccefle as they cal moſt happy; which to ioine together with honeſty,is nolefle” 
D ditficultiehanto combine things by nature moſt-contrarie. Vherfore firh that we 

may without reproach want other things;as alſo withour praiſe abound therein : bur 

that vertues we catnot without great imputation wantzor be with vices polluted with- 

our infamie : it muſt needsfollow;;* har thoſe things which arc thought ro tirakerhe 

life of man more bleſſed,that is to ſay, riches, wealth, Jarge territories and pofſeſsions , 

not to be of necelsitie required vnto well ordered Cities, and commonweals-: 'fo thar 

he which will ISoke further into the mateer, mult as little as hee may decline from the 

beſt or moſt perſeQtſtate ofa Commonweale, For as much as by the goodnes of the 

end we meaſure the worth and excellencie,as well of Cities and Commonweals;as of 

all other things : ſothatby how much the end of every Ciric. or Commonweale is 
E better or more heauer+-like, fo muchis itto be deemed worthily to excell the reft. Yer 

is itnot our intent or purpoſe to figure ourthe onely imaginary forme and Idea of a 

Commonmweale, withouteffeR, or fubſtance,as hate Plats , and Sir Thomas More 4 

Chauncclor of England,yainely imagined: but ſo neere as we poſsibly can preciſely to 

follow the. beſt lawes and rules of the moſt flouriſhing cities and Commonweals. 

In which doing, a man is nor bce juſtly blamed , although hee fully artaine nor 

ynto the end hee aimeth at , no more than the good Pilot, by force of tempeſt 

driuen out of his courſe; or the skilfull Phyſitian overcome with the force of the 

maladic, are the lefle clteewed : prouided , that the one hath yet inthe cure well 

B ij goucrned 
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poyerned his ſicke patient;-and the other in his courſe; His-ſbipe! , +720 
The chief felli-, «+111 Nai he greateſt felicizicand happineſle ofone citiſen,and of a whole Cie , 
rieof one citiſe» te alloge andthe (clfc lame, and the'chicte good of both confiſterth in: thoſe vertues 
I which are proper vnache mind,and are onely.conuctlant in contemplation (asthey 
alime; od which in wiſedomeare aid to hauefarre excelledthe reſt,haue with great agreemenc 
a þ- firmed) it muſt needs follow alſo, thoſe citiſens and people to entoy rruefelicitie,, 
\ whichexerciſing themſclues inthe ſweet knowledge of things naturall, humane, and 
diuine,referre alf he fruics of their contemplationvarothe almightie God , and great 
Prince of nature ,, Ifwe then confefle this to be the principallend of the moſt blefied 
and happy life of every one in particular,we conclude, that this is the felicitic and end 
.. ..- albofaCommonweale . Burfor as much as men of affaires, :and Princeg,arenotin 
this point agreed,euery man meaſuring his-good by the foot of his pleaſures and con- 
rentmeats; andthat choſe which haue had the (ame opinion of the chiefe felicitic of a 
manin particular,haue not alwayes agreed, That a good mananda good citiſenare 
notall-one ; neither that the feliciuc of one man , and of awhole Common weale are 
both alike : this bath madethatwehaue alwaies had varictic of lawes, cuſtoms, and 
decrees,according tothe divers humors and palsions of Princes and gouernours. Moſt 
men thinking the like of manto be but baſe, it his endeuours ſhould bee onely direfed 
vnto necelitic,and not alſo vnto plealure,and ornament : they would (I fay) account 
it amiſcrable thing ro dwell in poote cottages covered with tutfe , or in ſtrait cabins 
and lodges to ſhrowd themſclues fromthe iniury ofthe weather ;- Bur for as much as 
the wile man is ina fort the meaſure ofrightand wrong,of truth and falſhood;:or as it 
wete an inflexible rule :. and they which. are thought to excell all others in juſtice and 
, wiſdom, with one conſenaffirme the chick: good ofcuery one in particular,and of all 
in common,to be but anc,and the ſame; we allo purring no difference berwixt a good 
man,anda good citiſen, meaſure the chicte felicitie and happineſle of cuery particular 
man,and  - all men in general,by that moſt beautifull and and fiveet contemplation of 
Aifcleblened high matters, which we befote (poke of . Albeit that ,riſforle ſometimes tallowing 
the vulgar opinion,ſeemeth doubttull in ſetting downe the chicte good thing;and nor 
well co agree in opinion with himlelfe; as thinking it neceflarie yato vertuous ations 
to joynealſo wealth and power : yet when he realonerth moreſubtilly thereofplacing 
the chick good andfeligitic ofman,in Contemplation. VV hichſcemeth to have giuen 
occaſion ynto Marcw Yarroto-ſay,That the felicitic ofmanconſiſteth in a mixture of 
ation and comemplation together : whereof. this may-ſeeme to haue bene the 
reaſon,Forthatas of one ſimplething , the felicitie is ſimple; ſo of things double or 
compound;the feliciticisalſo double and compound , For the goodneſleof the bo- 
dic conſiſterh in the bealch,ſtrengrh,agjilitic, comlineſle, and beautic thereof :. but the 
' goodneſle of the mind,that is toſay,ofthat facultie,or power which is the true bond of 
the bodicapd ynderſtanding together, conſiſteth inthe due obedicnce of our deſires 
vnto reaſon,that isto fay,inthe ation ofmorall yertues : whereas the chieke goodnes 
and felicitic ofthe vnderſtandingard mind itlelfe, conſiſteth in the intelleQuall ver- 
tucs,thatis toſay, Wiſedom, Knowledge,andtrue Religion : Wiſedome,concerning 
. worldly affairs; Knowledge,conceraing the ſearching our of the ſecrets of nature; and 
Religion,the knowledgeof things divine . Of which three verrues, the firſt ſeeth the 
difference betwixt good and cuill,the ſecond berwixt truth and falſhood, andthe third 
betwixr true holineſſe and impierie ; and ſo altogether containe whatis to be deſired, 
or to be fled from. In which three yertues,true wiſedome conſiſteth, better than which 
God hath notgiucnany thing vato man: Forthatit cannot be taken from vs by theft, 
conſumed by tire,or loſt by ſhipwrack ; bur is of itſelfe ſufficientto make men, others 
wile 
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wile deſtitute aud bare ofall orher things, happic ; and that not cuery one in particular 
onely,but euen altogerheralſo. Yertor all that ſhall a citie be much more bletled and 
fortunate, whichencreaſed by theſe vertues,ſhal haue allo ſufficient terricorie, and place 
capable for the inhabirants 3 afertill ſoyle ro _ in, with beaſts and carrell ſufficient 
to feed and cloath the people with 3 and for the maintenance of their health, the [weet 
diſpoſicion of the heauens , temperate and reſh ayre , plentifull and wholſome warer , 
alſo matter fic for building and torcification , ifrhe countrey of it ſelte bee not ſafe and 
ſtrong cnough atainſt the iaiuries both of the weatherand the enemy . Thele are the 
firſt beginnings of a growing commonweale,vi4. That thoſe things be firſt prouided 7hing, requiſie 
for,wichout which people canin no wile live ; and then after thar,fuch other things as f*r «be f*/# be- 


B whcerewith men live the more commodioully and berter, as medicines to cure diſea- 5,,.;,- m_ 
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ſes,mertals wherwith conuenient tools may be made for workmen, & armes for ſoul- wn weate. 


dicrs,not onely to repulſe,bur alſo to take reuenge vpon the enemie and robber. And 
for as much as the deſires of men are inſatiable, after that thoſe things are prouided for 
which arc neceſlarie,as alſo thoſe which are profitable ; irluſteth vs alſo to lecke after, 


and to abound with vaine delights and pleaſutes,that ſo we may more ſweetly & pleas... 


fantly liue. And as we haue no care of nurturing our children, before that they by con- 
venient education being growne, become capable borh of ſpeech and reaſon;no more 
regard haue cities alſo for the conforming, of manners , or ſearching after the know- 
ledge ofnacurall and diuine things , betore they haue gotten ſuch things as muſt needs 
be had to feed and defend their citiſens 3 but are with meanc wiſedome content to re- 
pulſe their enemies,and defend their people from iniurie . Butthe man that hath got 
allchings needtull for him to lead a fate and happy lite withall, if he be well by nature, 
and better by education inſtructed, adhorrerh the companie of looſe and wicked men, 
ſorreth himſelfe with the good,and ſecketh after their friendſhip: and afrerwards when 
he feeleth himſelf cleane & free fro thoſe perturbationsand paſlsions which trouble and 
moleſt the mind; and hath not ſet his whole hope vpon his vaine pelte , hee at great 
calc beholdeththe chaunges and chances ofthe world, the vaſtaidneſſe and diuerſitic 
of mens maners,their diuers ages,and conditions ; ſome in the height of power and fo» 
ueraigntic ; others 1a the bottome of calamicie and woe : he thea ſtudiouſly beholdeth 
the mutations, rilings, and downfals of Commonweals ; and wiſely ioyneth things 
forepaſt, vatothoſe thatare to come . Afterthat,turning himſelfe from mens affuires 
vnto the beautie ofnature, he delighteth himſelfe in beholding the varictic of natures 
worke in plants, liuing creatures,and minerals, hee confidercth of euery one of them, 
their forme, their [trengrh,and excellencie: yea he ſecth the ſucceſsiue rranſmurarions 
ofthe elements themſelues one into another, the ſingular Antipathic and contagioul- 
nefle of things, the wonderfull order and conſent of cauſes ; whereby the things low- 
elt,are ioyned vmo the higheſt,chey in the middle vnto both,and ſo in bricte all to all: 
as allo whereof cucry thing tooke beginning,whether it returneth againe, whenand 
how it ſhall rake end ; what in things is morrall and tranſitory, what immorrall ande- 
ternall : and fo by little and little, as itwere with the (wiſt wings of contemplation 
cattied vp into heauen,wondreth atthe brightneſle ofthe notable ſtarres 3 the power, 
placing,diſtance,and vnequall courſe ofthe heauenly bodies; and fo the good agree- 
ment and as it were moſt (weet harmonie ofthe whole world, and ofcuery partthere- 
of : {o rauiſhed with a wondertull pleaſure, accompanied with a perpetual! deſire to ſee 
thecauſcs ofall things , he is ſtill caried on, yntill hee bee brought vnto God the firſt 
cauſe,and gouernour of all this moſt faire and beautifull worke : whither when hee is 
once come he ſtaieth to ſearch further, ſeeing that he is of an infinite and incompre- 
henſible cflence, greatnefſe, power, wiſedome, and beautie, ſuch as cannot either by 
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rongue be exprefied,or by any mind of man conceiued: yer ſo muchas in himis hee 
prayſeth,extolieth,and with great deuotion honourcth, that ſo great brightnes of the 
divine Maieſtic, which by ſuch heauenly contemplation draweth him ynto the true 
glorie, and chicte end of all goodnefle . For by theſe meanes men ſecme in a manner 
to hauc obtained the moſt goodly knowledge of things naturall,ciuill, and diuine,and 
the very ſumme ofhumane felicitic and bliſle, 

If therefore we iudge ſuch a man wiſe and happie,as bath not gotten ſtore of com- 
mon wealch and pelfe, but the knowledge and vnderſtanding of moſtexcelleptthings, 
and remote from the rude capacitic of the vulgar people : how much more happic 


A ſmallcenni* g19ht we to iudge a commonweale,abounding with a multitude of ſuch citiſens , al- 


weaie may yes 


belhappie. 
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thoughic comentedwith ſtrair bounds, contemne the proud wealch and pleaſures of G 


the greateſt cities, which meaſure their greateſt felicitie, by their greateſt delights , or 
by their aboundant wealth and ſtore, or by the vanitic of their glory 2 Neither yet for 
all that doewe make that chicke good of a man, or ofacommon weale, to be a thing 
confuſed,or mixt: For albeit that man be compoled of a bodie which is fraile and mor- 
tall, andofa ſoule which is eternall and immorrall; yermuſt t needs be contefled the 
cheicfe goodnefle of man toreſt and be in that part which is more excellent than the 
reſt,thatis toſay,the Mind . Forit it be trve (as true it is) that this our bodie 1s com- 
pactand framed of fleſh and bones,to ſerue the (oule; and our deſires to obey reaſon: 
whocan doubt the chiefe felicitie of man wholy to depend of the molt excellent ver- 
tue thereof, which men call the ation ofrhe mind 2 For although /#otle, accor- 
ding tothe opinion of the Stoiks,had placed the chiete goodnes of man in the ation 
of yertue ; yet he the ſame man was of opinion,that the fame ation was [till ro bee re- 
ferred yntothe end of contemplation : otherwiſe (ſaith hee)the lite of man ſhould bee 


. morebleſſed thanthat ofthe Gods, who not troubled with avy aCtions or buſineſle, 


Ariſtotle bla» 
wed, | 


enioy the ſweet fruit ofeternall contemplation , with a molt aſſured repoſe and reſt, 
Andyetnotwilling co follow the do&trine of his maiſter Plato , and alſo accounting ir 
a ſhamero depart trom the opinion by _himſelfe once recciued and ſet downe ; for as 
much as he at the firſt had put the bleſſed life in ation; he afterward with great ambi- 
guitic of words, hath placed the chicke felicitie ofman,in the action ofthe mind, which 
is nothing elſe but contemplation : tothe intent he might not ſeemeto haue pur the 
chick good, both ofmen and commonweals,in things moſt contrary voto themlelues; 
motion([I ſay)and reſt, ation and contemplation . And yet hee neuertheleſle ſeeing 
men and commonwealsto be ſtill ſubie& vnto motion,and troubled with their nece(- 
ſary affaires, would not plainly pur that chiefe good or happinefle which we ſecke af. 
ter,in contemplation onely;which for all that he mult of neceſsitic confeſſe . For all 
beitthat the ations whereby mans life is maintained as to cat,to drinke,to lcepe,and 
ſuch like,arc ſo neceſſarie,as thata man cannot long want them: yet is no man lo fim- 
ple,as inthem to put mans chicfe good or felicirie. The moral vertues alſo are ofmuch 
more worth and dignitiethan they : for thatthe mind by them ( or by the vertue di- 
uine) purged from all perturbations,and afteions, may bee filled with the moſt ſweet 
fruit and clearelight of contemplation . WV hereby it is to be vnderſtood, the morall 
vertues to bereferred vnto the intelleQuall,as vnto their end. Now that can in no wiſe 
be called the chicfe good or happineſle, which is referred vnto afarther thing , better 
and more excellent than it ſelfe : as the bodie vntotheſoule , app:tice vnto reaſon, 
motion vatoquietreſt , ation ynto contemplation. And theretore I ſuppoſe that 
Marc Varro,who deemed man his chiefe good to bee mixt, of a&tion and contem- 
plation; might(inmine opinion) haue more aptly and better ſaid mans life to haue 
necd of both ; yet the chicfe good andfclicitie thereof ro conſiſt in contewplation : 

which 
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2 which the Academicks called the ſweet, and the Hebrews the pretious death ; for that * 


it doth in a ſort rauiſh the mind ofman from out of this traile and vile bodie, and car- 

ricch the ſame vpinto heauen . Yet neuerthelestrue it is,that a commonweale cannot 

long ſtand if it be quite or long time deſtitute of thoſe ordinary ations which con- 
cerne the preſeruation ofthe peoples welfare, as the adminiſtration and execution of 
iultice,the prouiding of viftuals,and ſuch other things neceſlary for the life ofman ; no 

motethan can aman1ong live whoſe mindis ſo ſtrongly rauiſhed with the contem- 
plation of high things,that he forgetterh to eate or drinke , and fo ſuffereth the bodie 

with hunger and thirſtto periſh,or for lacke ofrelt to die. : 

But as in this fabrick otthe world(which we may cal the true image ofa perfe& and A notable com- 
moſt abſolute commonweale)the Moone, as the ſoule ofthe world, comming neerer *9%: 
vnto the Sunne,ſeemeth to forſake this perſpirall and elementarie region 3 and. yet at- 
terwards by the coniunCion ofthe Sunne,filled with a diuine vertue, wonderfully im- 
parteth the ſame vntothele inferiour bodies: ſo allo the ſoule of this lirtle worid,by the ,,...:. cu 
torce of contemplation rauiſhed out ofthe bodie , andin ſome fort as it were ynited he vile worle, 
ynto the great * Sun ofvnderſtanding, the life ofthe whole world , wondertully light- * 60D. 
ned with divine vertaue, with that ccleſtiall force maruclouſly ſtrengthenethrhe bodie, 
with ail the naturall powers thereof. Yer ifthe ſame, becometoo carefull of the bodic, —_ 
or too much drowned in the ſenſuall pleaſures thereof, ſhall forſake this dinine Sunne; 
it ſhall befall it even as it doth vnto the Moone, which ſhunning the fight of the Sun, ( 
and masked with the the ſhadow of the earth , looſeth her brightneſſe and light , by TY 
which dcte&t many fowle monſters are engendred, and the whole courſe of nature 
troubled : and yet ifthe Moone ſhould neuer be ſeperated from the coninnRtion of 
the Sunne,it ts moſt certaine that the whole frame of this clementaric world ſhould # 
in right ſhort time be difſolued and periſh. The ſame iudgement we are to haue of a 
well ordered commonweale ; the chiefe end and felicitie wherofconfiſteth in the con- 
templatiue vertues: albeitrhat publick and politicall ations of lefle worth, be firit and 
the fore-runners of the ſame,as the prouiſionofthings neceſſaric forthe maintenance 
and preſeruation ofthe ſtate and people; all which for allthat we account farre inferi- 
our vnto the morall vertues, as are alſo they vato the vertues intelleQuall; the end of 
which,is the diuine contemplation of the fairelt and moſt excellent obie& that can 
polsibly be choughr of or imagined . And therefore we (ce that Almightie God who 
with great wiſdome dilpoſed all things,but that eſpecially, for that he appointed only 
ſix daycs forvsto trauell and to do our buſineſſe in , but the ſeuenth day he conſecra- 
ted vnto contemplation and moſt holy reſt, which onely day of all others hee bleſſed gen.cep.s. 
as the holy day of repoſe and eſt, to the intent we ſhouMd imploy the ſame in contem- Deur.Exod. 
plation of his works, in meditation of his law, and giuing of him praiſes . And thus ©?*?* 
much concerning the principall end and chicte good of cuery man in particular, as alſo 
ofall men in generall,, and of euery well ordered commozweale : the neerer vnto 
which end they approach,by ſo much they are the more happie . For as weſec inpar- , 5, compari, 
ticuler men,many degrees of worldly calamitic or blifle, according to the diuers ends 
of good or bad that they hauc vnto themſelues propounded ; ſo haue alſo common. 
weals ina fort their degrees of felicitic and miſerie, ſome more,ſomeleſle, according to 
the diuers ends they hauc in their gouernment aimed at. . 

The Lacedemonians are reported to haue alwayes bene valiant and couragious Pl, 
men; but inthe reſt oftheir ations iniuſt and perfidious, if queltion once were of the _— - 
common good : forthat their education,theirlawes, cuſtoms, and manners, had no ders Areflans, 
other ſcope or end than to maketheir people couragious to vnderrake all dangers,and «nd ang, 
paintull ro endure all manner of labour and toyle ; contemning all ſuch pleaſures and 
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delights, as commonly efteminatethe minds of men,and weaken their ſtrength,refer- F 


ring all their thoughts & deeds,to the encreaſing of their ſtate. But the Romane com*+ 
monweale hauing flouriſhed iniuſtice, farre pailed the Lacedemonians 3 for that the 
Romans, beſides that they were paſsing courag ous, had propounded alſo vnto them- 
{clues true juſtice, whereunto,as to amarke they addreſſed all their ations. V here- 
fore we muſt ſo much as in vs lycth endeuour our ſelues to find the meanes to attaine 
or at lealt wiſe to come ſonecre as we polsibly can, ynto that felicitie wee haue before 
ſpoken of, andto that definition ofa Commonweale by vs before ſet downe. VV her- 
tore proſecuting cuery part ofthe laiddefinition,ler vs firſt ſpeake of a Familic. 


Cuar. II. 


C Of a Familie,and what difference there is betwrene a Familie 
and a Commonweale, 


$$ Familic istheright goucrnment of many ſubiects or petſons 

2 vnderthe obedience ofoneand the ſame head of the family; and 
of ſuch things as are vnto them proper . The ſecond part ofthe 
A definition ofa Commonweale by vs ſet downe , concerneth a 
Familie , which is the true ſeminaric and beginning of cuery 
© Commonweale,as alſo a principall member thereof . So that 
$ <:7etle following Xenophon,ſecmeth to me without any pro- 

bable cauſe, to haue divided the Oeconomicall gouernment from the Politicall,and 
a Citic froma Familie : which can no other wiſe be done,than if wee ſhould pull the 
members fromthe bodice; or go aboutto build a Citic without houſes'. Or by the 
fame reaſon he ſhould haueſerdowne by it ſelfe atreatiſe of Colleges, and Corporati- 
ons; which being neither families nor cities,are yet patts ofa Commonweal. VW her- 
as weſce the Lawyers,andlaw makers(whome we ought as guides to follow in rea- 
ſoning of a Commonweale)to haue inthe ſame treatiſe comprehended the lawes and 
ordinances ofa commonweale,corporations,colleges,and families; howbeit that they 
haue otherwiſe takenthe Oeconomicall gouernmentthan did Ariſtotle ; who defi- 
nethitto be a knowledge tor the getting of goods: athing common vnto corporari- 
ons and Colleges,as ynto Cities alſo . VV hereas we vnder the name ofa Familic,do 


| comprehend the right gouernmentofan houſe or familie ; as alſo the power and au- 


thoritie the maiſter of the houſe hath over his people, andthe obedience to him due : 
things nottouchedinthe treatiſe of Ariſtotle and Xenophon . Wherefore as afamilie 
well and wiſely ordered,is the true image ofa Cirie , and the domeſticall gouernment, 
inſort like vnto the ſoueraigntic in a Commonweale : ſo alſo is the manner of the go- 
uernment of an houſe or familie , the true modell for the gouernment ofa Common- 
weale . Andas whileſt cuery particular member ofthe bodie doth his dutic, wee liue 


+ in goodand perfeR health; fo allo where cuery family is kepr in order,the whole citic 


ſhall be well and peaceably gouerned . But ita man ſhall be crofſe and froward vnto 
his wite , ifthe wife ſhall be about to rake vpon her the office ofher husband,, and not 
ſhew herſelfe obedient ynto him; if both of them ſhall account of their children as of 
ſcruants , andof their ſcruants as of beaſts, and ſo tyranniſe oucr them 3 if children 
thall refuſe the commands of their parents, and the ſeruants of their maiſters ; who 
ſeerh not noconcordto be in that houſe,no agreement ofminds and wils , bur all full 
of ſtrife, brawling and contention? Seeing therforethe way to order wel acitie,leaneth 


& reſtethinthe good goucrament of familics, as it were vpon certain proper founda- | 
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A tions :it bchoneth vsficſtco haue an efpeciall regardand care fot the good*ordering 
and gouctnment of families.” / - | ©; | IE, $2 CE 
/. 'Weeſaida Commonweale to beea lawfull gouernmentof many families/atd of © 
ſuch things as vnto them in.common belongeth,with a puiſſant ſoveraignrie , By'the : 
word, Many,you may not inthis cafe vnderitand two, as for moſt pattwe do; forfee- | 
ing thatthe law requireth ar the leaftthree perſonsto make a College , we according 
tothe Lawyers opinionaccountrinee -— allo;befidesrhe maiſterofthe honle,ne- 
cellaryto make afamilie; be they children,or flaues,ormenenfranchiſed,or freebotne 
men which haue voluntarily ſubmitted themſclues ynto the maiſter ofthe houſe or fa- 
mily,who makgth vp the fourth,and is'yer ntucreheleſſe a member ofthe family. Bur 
B for as muchas Hhmilies, Colleges, Companies, Cities, and Commonweals ;yea, and 
 mankingit ſelfe would periſhand come to end, wete it hot by marriagts(as by certaine 
Seminaties,ornurſeries) preſerued andeontinued , tfollowerh welt that a family'can- 
not be inall points perfetandaccompliſiied without awife .' So that by this accotmt GT 
ic commeth to paſle,there muſt befive perſons at leaſt to make vp"an whole arid"ers. yu bn 
tire familie ; If therefore there muſt needs bee three perſons, and no fewer, to make a How many per- 
College ,andasmany to make a familie, beſiderhe tmaiſter of che, houſhold and his / any 
wife; wee forthe ſame reaſon ſay three families and no fewerto- bee neceſlarieforthe ,z.. pie pt 
making ofa Citie,or Commonweale,which ſhould berhree rimesfive , for three per- /onilirgendhov 
fe& families . VV hereupon(in mine opinion)the auncient writer#havecalled fifteene ry Are . 
C: apcople,as faith Appulcine,referring the number of fifteene vntothree entire families. 
For albeit that the mailter of the family have three hundred wines as had 'SHomon © 
King ofthe Hebrews'; and fixe hundted children ; ag had' Hermotimans king of the luſtin.lib.4.. / 
Parthians by bis multinide of wiues ; vr fre hundredflaues;as hat Craft; itthey bee 
all ynder the. commaund of one and the fatne head of the familie; they are ticither ro 
be called a people nor a citie,but by the name of a-family onely' : Yexalchougtrhee 
haue many clilldren,or ſeruants maried, having thetnſelues children alfo 3 provided*al- © 
waics,that they be vnder the authoritic of one head ; whome the law calleth' father-of 
. the family,although he yer crie in his cradle.” And forthis cauſe rhe Hebrewy'; who at- 
waycs ſhow the proprictic ofthings by «heir names;have called a family =, nor fot 
D thata familycontaineth arhouſand perlons, as ſaith one Rabbin, bur'ofrheword hk, 
which ſignifieth an head,a Prince,or Lord;namiitis thefamilic by thechicftherot;ber- 0 +. 
teras I ſuppoſethan didthe Greeks, of vw, or the Litines of Famiils.Burwhatftiotihd $.+- 


let(mayfome man ſay)three-Colleges,or many other particular affemblies withouta” 
familic to make a Citic,or Comon weale, itthey begouerned by one ſoucraigne com- ..._ ++: ww 
maund? Truly it maketh a good ſhow;and yer for altthatisit no Commonweale *for- 
that no Colledge,nor bodie politique'can long ſtand without a familie,. but nuſt/of ir _ 


ſclfe periſh and:come to nought. | | 
Nowthelaw faith;that the people nener dicth,buta thouſand yeate hencets be the 
 {amethatirwasbefore : although the vſcand profit of any thing gratited vnto a com-' 
E ' mon weale be-after an hundred yeare extinguiſhed,” and againe reunited vnto thepro- 
prictic, which proprietie ſhould otherwiſe be vnto the Lord thereof yaine and ynprofi- 
table: for itisto be preſumed,that all they which nowline wil in the courſe ofan hun- 
dred yeares be dead,albeit thatby ſucceſsiue propagation they be immorral ; no other- 
wiſe than Theſeus his ſhip, which although it were an hundred times changed, by put- 
ring in ofnew plancks,yer ſtill retained the old name. Bur as a ſhip, if the keele (which 
ſtrongly beareth vp the prow, the poup, theribs, and tacklings) be taken away, is no 
longer a ſhip, but an cuil fauoured houp of wood : cuen'fo a Commonweale without a 


ſoueraintic of power , which ynitethin one body all the members and families of the 
fame 
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7: :1nn the {aragis. 00 moreacommon weale, neither can by.any meanes longendure. And not F 
—_—— to depart trom our fimilitude : as a ſhip may be quite broken:vp, or alrogerher conſu.- 
heth the omni med with fire; ſo.may alſothe peoplebe incodiuersplaces diſperſed , orels be viterly 
veelegburrhe  Jeſtrayed.the Ciric or ſtare yet ſtanding whale; for itis neither the wals, neirherthe 
vnion of the :ſons,that maketh the citie , butthe vaion of the people ynder the ſame ſoucraigntie 
people wnder pcT ay or Dy Kh k = | "<A 
one/enerzign of goyerament,albcirthatthere be in all butthree families , For asan Emorisas well 
comment. Tobecalleda livingcrcature,as an Elephant: ſo the lawfull goucrament ofthree fami- 
lics, with a ſoucraigntie of power makerh as well acommon wealc, asa grear figniories 
SpRhagaeom are leaſt ſigneuries in all Europe,is no lefſea common weale, than 
are thoſe ofthe Turkes,the Tarcars,or Spanyards, who&Empircs arebounded with 
the ſame bounds that the courle of the Sun is, Ard as alittle familic ſhut ypina ſmall G6 
cortage,is no lefſe to be accounted a familie, than that which dwellethin the greateſt 
andricheſt houſe inthe citic ; ſoa lictle king is as well a Soueraigne as the greateſt Mo- 

- narch-in che world:, . So Y/kſ/es, whoſe kingdome was contained within the rock of 
Ithaca,is of Homer as well called a King,as Agamemmon: tor a-greatkingdome (as ſaich 
Caſsiodorus)is na otherthing than a great Commonmweale, vnderthe gouernment of 

.- anecluefe loueraigne :: wherefore if of three fathilies, one ofthe chicte ob che families 

** hath oucraignepower ouer the other two, or wo ofthem togerher over the third, 

.. orallthree ioyntlyandat ance;exerdiſe power and authoritic ouer the people of the 

- three families; jirfhall as well be called a Commornycale , asit-itin it ſelte comprehen-' 

Saner;wer ne, Kedapinfiniremultitude of citilens',, And by this meenes ir may cliaunce;thar one fa- H;' 
feniliemezbe Milic rey ſometimes be greater and better peopled then a common weale : as was wel 
FT .qeothe Gidotthecfamilic of Emdine Tubero,who was htad ofa family of fixteenc of his owne 
F = g__—_ _ children, all Amin yr hk he bad all vades bis power , together 'wih. their children 
Plur.in Emili. panes deng in the ame houſe with him. And onthe contrary pan,the grea- 
Tenegtts, el Caicror Monarchie, avd theheſt peopled atiswponthe face oftheeanh, 6no 
tienemereac5- MOICA common weale orciticahantheleal,,' Albeit that _67forle ſaith ; the citic of 
way weale than Babylon(whoſe citguit in a ſquare forme'was ſo great , that it could ſcarce on foot bee 
—_— gone about inthree:dayes) was to bee called rather a nation, than a common weale, 
which qught not as he ſaith,to haue more thay ten thouſand citiſens in ir/atthe moſt: 
as if ir were anyabſurdiric ro call an infinice number ofnations, and dwelling in divers I 
places;goucrned by-one foucraigns commarind, by the name ofa Commonweale . By 
Themutiandg Whichmeancsthe citic of Rome(more famousthan which was neucr any) ſhould nor 
peepie no hin= deleruc the name ofa Commonmweale,which atthe foundation thereof had nor aboue 
_— Fo = _ zodocinſensbut inthe time of Tiberims the Emperor, had celſed in it fifteene millions, 
mon veces  belides an hundred and ten thouſand others diſperſed almoſt throughout the world: 
- thertho be wn- not accounting the flaues,the nymber of whom was ten times greater ;andyer in this: 
oak -—_»F number were not compriſed they of the Prouinces ſubie& vnto the Empire of Rome; 
neither the confederat cities, or free. nations., who had their Commonweals in ſoue- 
raigntie diuided from the Roman. Empire . W hich ſoucraigntic of gouernment isthe 
true foundation and hinge whereupon the ſtate of a citic turherh': whereof allthe ma- 
giftrars,lawes,and ordinances dependeth ; and by whoſe force and power, all colleges, 
corporations, familics, and citiſeng are brought as it were into one perfe& bodie of a 
Commonwealec: albcit that all the ſubies thereofbe encloſed in one lirtle towne,or 
in ſomeſtrait territoric, as the commonweale of Schwirz,one ofthe leaſt of the confe« 
» Frawnce, Actat Cantons of Suilers ; not ſolarge as many farms ofthis * kingdom,nor of greater 
; Eſter,cap.t reuenue: orels that the Commonwealc hath many large prouinces and countries , as” 
—— 'n Ar. had the Perfians,which *is reported to haue had an hundred twentie ſeuen provinces 
tar, fromthe veeermoſt part of India,ynto the ſea of Hellefpontus : or as is nowalſo the 
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Or A CommMoONnYVEALE. II 


A commonweale of the Ethiopians , whereinare fiftic prouinces , which Pau.louius 


without reaſon calleth kingdomes ;.albcirthat they haue not but one king , one king-! 
dome;one Monarch,one Commonweale, vader the puiſlant foucraigntie of one and 
theſame Prince whome they call Negws. 

Bur beſide that ſoueraigntic of gouernment thus by vs ſer downe; asthe ſtrong 
foundation ofthe whole Commonweale ; many other things beſidesare ofciilens to | 
be had in commonamong themſelues, astheir markets, the churches, their walks 1 bans. 4 
wayes,lawes,decrees, judgements, voyces, cuſtoms, theaters, wals, publick buildings,: c;.ens awong 
common paſtures, lands,and treaſure 3 and in briefe, rewards, puniſhments; fates, and, themes 
contra&ts: all which I fay are common vnto all the citiſens rogether , or by vie and 
profit: or publick for cucry manto ve, orborh together . Tharis allo a great come .. 
munitic which atiſeth of colleges and corporations of companies , asalſo of benefits - .. 
both giuenand receiued . For otherwiſe a Communweale cannotbe ſo much as ima- Me rmymen” 
gincd,which hath in itnothing at all publick or common. Alchough ic may ſobe, that” king i- commer 
the greateſt part oftheir lands be common ynto the citiſens in! generall, andthe leaſt 
part vntocuety one of them in particular : as by the law of Romulws,called Agrarea, all 
the lands of Rome atthar time containing eighteene thouſand acres, was duuded * in- Dionifes Hi: 
ro three equall parts , whereofthe firſt part was avigned for themaintaining ofthe (a- =_ naſſeus 
crifices ; the ſecond for the defraying of the neceſſarie charges of the commonweale; 
and the third was equally diuided among the ciriſcns 3 who being in number burthree 
thouſand, had tocucric one ofthem allotted two acres: whichequal partage longtime 
aftercontinued with great indifferencie, for Cimcinnatus the Diftator himſelf 260 y 
after had no more but two acres of land, which hee with his owne hands husbanded. 
Burhowſocuer lands may be diuided,it cannot poſsibly bee, tharall things ſhould bee 
common amongſt citiſens; which vnto Plato ſeemed ſo notable athing, andſo-much ,,,,,.,... 
ro be wiſhed for,as thatin his Commonweale he wpuld have all mens wines and chil> on fer che com- 
dren common alſo; forſo he deemed it would cometo paſle that theſe two words 5 mw «ll 
Mine and Thine, ſhould neuer more be heard amongſt his citiſens, being in/hisopi- wont 
nion the cauſc ofall the diſcord and cuils ina Commonwealt . Burt he vaderitood nor ted. 
thatby making all things thus common,a Commonweale muſt needs periſh: forno+- - 
thing can be publike,where nothing is priuat: neithercan it be imagined there to bee 
any thing had in common, ifthere be nothing to be kepr inparticular 3'no more than 
if al the citiſens were kings,they ſhould ar al haue no king; neither any harmonie,ifthe 
diuerſitic and diſsimilitude of voyces cunningly mixed together, which maketh the 
{weer harmony,wereal brought vnto one and the ſame rune. Albeirthat ſich aCom- 
monweale ſhould be alſo againſt the lawof God andinature ', which dereſt noronely 
inceſts,adulteries,and incuitable murders,ifall women ſhould bee common; bur allo 
exprelly forbids vs to ſteale, or ſp much as to. defire/any thing that another-mansis; © 
W hereby it cuidently appeareth this opinion forthe communitic of all things.co bee 
erroneous , ſceing Commonweals to haue bene rothat end founded and appointed by 
God , togiue vntothem that which is common ;and vato cucry man in priuat;:rhat 
which vnto him in priuat belongetly! Beſides thatalfo fuch a communitie ofal things 
is impolsible,and incompaſsible withtherightoffamilics: forifinthe familicandthe 


 Citic, that which is proper,and that which iscommongthat which is publick', andthat 


which is priuat,be confounded; we ſhalt have neirhet familie nor.yer Commonmealc. 
Inſo much that Plato himelfe(in all other things moſtexcellent)after he had ſecnethe 
potable inconueniences' & abſurditics which ſuch acontuſed communitic of all things 
drew after it, wiſely of himſclfe departed from that ſoabfixd an opinion, and eaſily ſuf- 
lexed that Commonyeale which he had attributed va Socrat#5r0 be aboliſh So 
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: tsaFamilie theright goucrament of many ſabicRs or perſons, and of ſuch things as are 


ſohe _ more moderatly defend his owne. But ſome will ſay, thatthe Maſlagets 

things in common : yer they which ſo ſlay, confeſle alſo euery one of them to 

hauc had his por, his {word vnto himlelfe , as alſo muſtthey needs have their privac 

apparel and garments alſo 3 for otherwiſe the weaker ſhould bee ſtill ſpoiled of rhe 
ſtronger, hauing his garments till taken from him, 

Wherefore as a Commonweale is a lawfull gouernment ofmany famikes, and of 

thoſetkings which vnto them in common belongeth ,with a puiſlant ſoucraigntie: ſo 


----ymto them proper,ynder the rule and commanndofone and the ſame head ofthe tami- 


The chief diffe 
rence wks 4 
Familie and a 
Conmonreale, 


lic . Forinthateſpecially confiſterhthe diſſerence berwixt a Commonweale and a Fa- 
milic : for that the maiſter ofa-familic hath'the goucrnment ofdomeſticall chings,and 
ſo of his whole familie with that which isvnto ic proper; albeirchat cucry houſe or fa- 


- mily be bound to giue ſomething vato:the Commonweale,wherther it be by the name 
-ofa fubfidie,taxe,mibute;or other cxtraordinarie nmpoſition. Andit may beethar all | 


the ſubicts of a Commenweale may liue together in common,in manner of Colle- 
 ges,0rcompanics, as didin auncient time the Lacedemonians , where the men aparc 


their wiucs and families,vſcd to eat andfleep together by fifteene and rwentic ina 


"company : Asalſo inannticnt time in Creer, all theciriſens of all ſorts men and wo- 


men,youngand old,rich and poote,alwaiescat and dranke together; and yt for all 
that;cucric man had his owne proper goods apart, cuery one of them ſtill concribu- 


' ting what wasthought cxpedicnt for the defraying of the common charge . W hich 


thing the Anabaptiſts in our time began to praftiſe in the towne of Munſter , hauing 
commaundedall things to be * common,cxcepring their wiues (ofwhom they mighc 
haue many)and their apparell, thinking thereby the better to mainteine muruall loue 
and concord amongthem: in which their accountthey found rhemſclues farre decei- 


">" ved: Far they whichadmicthis communitic of all chings, are ſo farrefrom this good 


agreement of citiſens among themſclues, which they hope thus to maintaine., as thar 


thereby the muruallloue berwixtman and wite , the tender care of parents towards 
-.» theit children,and their dutifulneſle againe towards them, and in briefe the mutuall 
| loucofneighboursandkinſmen —_ themſclues,is quite extinquiſhed ; all che kind 


bond of bloud and kindred(than which none ſtronger can be imagined forthe friend- 
ſhipand good agreement ofcitiſets) being by this meanes taken away. For that which 
thou ſhouldeſt dearely loue muſt be thine owne,and that alſo all thine: whereas com- 


 muniticis ofthe Lawyets iuſtly called of it ſelfe,the mother of contention and diſcord. 


1com70n 
regarded 


Neither are they leſle decciued, whichthink greater care to bee had of things that bee 
common;than ofthings thatbe priuat; for wee ordinarily ſce things in common and 
publick to be ofcucry man ſmally regarded and neglefed, except it be todraw ſome 
priuatand particular profitthercour of . Beſides thar,the nature of loue and friendſhip 
15ſuch,that the more:common it-is,or vato mocdiuided, the lefle force its of : nor 


other mens families; as alſo that which is vnto cuery par- 

hatWwhich is corhemall conmon in generall, that is to ſay, 

cale. Agawithall inicucry well goucrned Commonweale we (ce 
Wane acertaine elpeciall care and regard ofthe privargoods of 
n&ottheprodigall: for that ic concerneth the Commonweale 
eruedvnto themto whome they belong,and that theybe nor 
cmbelcled. 


ME. 


Or A CoumMOnvRnALE. | 13 


A eniboſeled. As in like caſe the tawes oftentimes forbidderth a manto procure, to alic- 


nat,ot to pawne his own goods or things,cxcept vpon certain conditions,as allo ynts 

certaine perſons; forthar the preſeruation ofeucry ptiuat mans goods inparticular , is 

the preſeruation ofrhe Commonweale in generall . And yer neuertheleſle although fo 

lawes be common to al,it is not inconuenten,but that families may hauetheir cerraine miles mey hexe 
articular ſtatutes for them(clues and theit ſucceſſors , made by the auntient heads of _ _ oy 

their families,and confirmed vato them by their ſoucraigne Princes. As 'we haue ex- joy, 

ample inthe moſt honourable nation ofthe Saxons, amongſt whomeare many fami- 

lies, which vſe certainetheir owne priuat lawes,quite differing both from the lawes of 

the Empire, and from the common lawes and cuſtoms of Saxonie . And berwixtthe 

dukes of Banaria, and the Counties Palatines there are alſo their parricular lawes ;as + 

well fot the lawfull fucceſGion inthe inheritance of their houſes , as in the right of the 

EleQorſhip,which is in theſe rwo honourable houſes, alrernatiue,by the auntient- de- 

crees of theirpredeceſſors: which laws & cuſtoms the duke of Bayaria, with great in- 


ſtance required to have renewed at the diet ofthe Empire at Auſpurge,intheyere 1555 


which'is not {0n the other families ofthe EleQors , Berwixtrhe houſes alſo of Saxo- _ 

nic and Heſs, aretheir domeſticall and proper laws * confirmed vnto them by the Eme » , _. . __ 
pcrour Charles the fourth,and Sigrſmund . In like maner it was decreed berwixt the and 1431. 
houles of Auſtria,and Bohernia,that forlack ofheirs male;the one of chem ſhould ſuc- . 

ceed intothe inheritance ofthe other;as we ſee itis now cometo paſle . And not to 


C furtherchanthis * Realme;T haue ſcene a chatter ofthe houſe of Laval granted by the , "I 


King,and confirmed by the Patliament of Paris,direQly contrarie to the/cuſtames of 
Aniou,Britagne,and Mayueawhereirthe moſt partof their mheritancelic : by which 
Charter the firſt inheritor((able to ſucceed) is to enioy all, being not bound togiueany 
thing vato hiscoheirs , more than the mourables 3 with charge , that the heite male 
ſhall beare thename of Guy de Laual; orof Gaionne, if ſhe bee an inheritrix, andthe + 
armes plaine;; Inlike mannerin the houſes of Baume;Albrer,and[Rhodez,the daugh- 
ters by the auntient lawes of their annceſtors,were excluded borhrindire& ang colla- 
rcrall line from inhericing,ſo long as there were any: males in what degree ſocuer ; deri- 
wing as {r were imorheir families,the law'Salique,vſual vato the Princes of Sauoy. Such 


y lawes of families, which the Latines hadalſo,and calledrhem /us familzare, were made 


by their aunceſtors and chiefe of their families;forthe mutyall preſervation of rheirin- 
herirance,name,and aunticnt armes'; which may in fore ſort well be fufferedin fome 
great and honourable families : which priuatlawes and cuſtoms by vs thus ſpoken of, 
haue oftentimes preſerucd from deftruQion, noronely families , burwhole common 
weals ; which was the cauſethatinthedietar Aufpurge in the yeare1555, the Pritices The greee bens- 
ofthe Empire after long ciuill warre; wiſely renewed the aunticntlawes of great houſes AR. 
and families,as hauing well pereciued thar by that meanerhe Empire was to be prefet® wnro a Commen- 
ucdtrom ruine,and the ſtareof Almaigne from agenerall deſtruction. VW hichforall: ve, 5 corain 
that, is notto take place in other obſcure and particular baſe families, ro the intentthat Ae 
the publick lawes,ſo muchag is poſsible,ſhould be vnto all men common and the ſelfe wo ſome grew 
ſame. For itis rior without great cauſero bee ſuffered thatthe lawes efycings families jaxonwrabl 
ſhould derogat fromthe cuſtomes 'of the countrey ; and ſo,muchlefle from the ; LIN 
rall lawes and ordinances. Neither are they which come after, by this law of families 
by their grand-fathors, 8 preatgrand-fathers made, contraric tothe common cuſtorns 
and [awes, further bound than they themſelues ſhall thereunrogiue their conſent.” For 
which cauſe the ſucceſſors ofthe houſe of Albret, of Lanal; and of Montmorency ob- 
tained decrees fromrhe Parliament of Paris, contrarie to the aunriene charters of their 


predeceſlors ; forthatthey were contraty vnto the cultomes of thoſe places, when 
C queſtion 
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queſtion was ofthe ſucceſsions of Laual,ofthe Countic of Dreux , and of Montmo-' Þþ 
rency,which they would make indiuiſible, contrarie to the cuſtom of the Viſcompric 
of Paris: For it beſeerneth that the cuſtomes of families ſhould bee ſubie& vnto the 
lawes,in like mancr as the heads of families are ſubie& vnto their ſoneraigne Princes . 
Much lefle are the lawes of families and kindreds,allowed by the decrees of the Ro- 
mansto be be ſuffered , leaſt for the priuat the publick ſhould benegleQed: as Camil- 


* Liuiuslib,y Js complained with Ziwie , * VV hat ((aith he)ifthe ſacred rites of families may notin 


The diifonef 


time ofwartre be intetmitted , pleaſeth ir you that the publick ſacrifices and Roman 
gods ſhould cucnin time of peace be forſaken 2 For ir was a law of the twelue tables 
conceiuedin theſe words , Sacred prinat Rites, firme be they for ever : which M. Tul- 
bus trantlated into his Jawes . his much ingenerall ; concerning the fimilitude G3 
anddifference ofa Common weale and Familie : now let ys diſcourle allo of the fin- 

_ gularparts ofa Familie. 


Cnar. IlIL 


4 Of the power of an Husband ouer his Wife , as alſo of the mutuall duties betwixt 
them: and whether it be expedient to renew the law of dinorcement or net. | 


LL affcmblies ofmen lawfully ioyned rogether , whether they 
be Families, Colledges ;Vniuerfities, or Commonweals , arc 
kept togetherand preſerued by the mutual! duties of comman- H 
| =_ and obeying : for as much asthat libertic which nature 
hath giuenvato cuery one to liuc at his owne pleaſure, bound 
within no lawes, is yetſubie&t vnto the rule and power of ſome 
-other . All which power to.commaund ouer others , 1s cither 


ond publick or priuat: The power publick, is either free from law, as is theirs which hold 


NDomeFTicall 
power of foure 


. Jon. 


the chiefeſt place of ſoucraigntie; orcls reſtrained by law,as is the power of the Ma- 
giſtrats,who alchoughthey commaund ouerpriuat men, are yer themlelues ſubie&t 
.vnto the commanndsand laws of others their fuperiours . The power priuat, conſi- 
ſterh'cither inthe heads of families, or in corporations, ot colledges,where all by a ge- 
nerall conſent,or the greater part, commaundeth-ouer the reſt , But the domeſticall I 
poweris of foureſorts: 9/7, The power of the Husband ouer his VV ife,the power of 
the Father oucr his children ; the power ofthe Lord oucr his flaues , andthe power of 
the head of aFamilic ouer his mercenarie ſeruants . And for as much as the right and 
lawfull government of eucric Commonweale, Corporation, Colledge,Socictic,and 
Familie dependeth of the duc knowledge ofcommaunding and obeying ; let vs now 
ſpeake ofcucry part ofcommannding inſuch order as is by vs before ſet downe . For 
naturall libertie is ſuch;,as for a mannextvnto God not to be ſubieto any man liuing, 
neither to ſufferthe commatind ofany other than of himlelfe ;thar isro ſay,of Reaſon, 
whichis alwaics conformable ynto the will of God. Thisnaturall commaundement 


he 
Kor of Reaſon ouerourafkeions and deſires,is the firſt , the greateſt and moſt anticntthat K 


ev aomy is: for bcfore that one can well commaund ouer others, hee muſt firſt learne to com- 
our affeflion, Aaund himfclfe;giuing vnto Reaſonthe ſoueraigntic of commaund; and vnto his at- 


* Gen-cap.2, 


teions obedicnce 3 {o ſhall ir come to paſſe that cucrie one ſhall haue that which of 
rightvnto him belongeth,which is che firſt and faireſt iuſtice that is; and that whereof 
the common Hebrew prouerb grew , That cuery mans charitieſhould firſt begin of 
himſelf: which isno other thing than to keepe our afteRions obedient vnto Reaſon. 
This is the firſt law ofnaturall connmaund , which God by his expreſſe commaunde- 
went* cſtabliſhed,as we ſee intheſpeech which God had both ynto her that was the 

firſt 


a Mi 
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A firſt *mothcr of vs all:; as alſo againſt him who firſt defiled himſelf with his brothers * Geo.cap.3 
bloud *. For that commaund which he had before giuen the Husband and his Wife, * Gen.cap.4 
is rwo wayes tobe ynderltood ; firſt licerally for the power the Husband hath ouer his 
Wiife,andihen morally for the commaund the ſoule hath ouer the bodie , andreafon 
ouer affetion. For chat reaſonable part of vnderſtanding,is in man as the Husband 
and Af:Rion,as the VV.,oman: Forbefore God had created Ewe , it was laid of L- 
dam Malcandfemale.created hethem * . VV herefore the woman in holy writis of- * Gen.cap.r. 
rencimes taken for affeAtion : but neuer more than with Sa/omon , who ſo liuedas a 
man.vnto women molt kind zbur ſo writ , as if he had bene ynto thema ſworne ene- 
mie, whereas he thought nothing leſle, all that his ſpeech being to bee vaderſtood of = 

B mans.yureafonable deſires, as well declareth the wiſe and graue Rabbin Aaymon ** * Rabbi May- 

' Butleaue wethe morall diſcourſe ynto Philoſophers and Diuinesto diſpute of,andler 99*-bb.t. ne- 
vs take that whiclſbelongeth vnto ciuill policic,and ſpeake ofthe power the Husband - * 
hath oucr the W ife,as proper vnto this our queſtion . By the name of a Wie I vn- 
derſtand a tuſt and lawfull Wite,and-not concubine,which is not in the power of him 
that keepeth her 3 albeit thatthe Roman lawes call it mariage, and not concubinage , .1 wes beth ns 
if the concubine be franke and free: which all nations haue of good right reie&ed, and pever ower his 
as it were by ſecret conſent abrogated as athing diſhoneſt and of cuill example . Nei- romrwnys, 
therdoth this power that the Husband hath ouer his Wife exrend vato her that is un biw berrss 

| batberrothed, vpon whome the betrothed man may not lay his hand 3 which hath #*« 

C cucr bene lawful vato the Husband,both by the Ciuil and Canon law: yeaif the be- 
trothed man ſhall lay violent hand, or force herthat is to him affianced or betrothed, 
he ſhall therefore by.right fuffer capitall puniſhment. Bur what it by conſent of the 
man and ofthe woman,contratt o mariage be' made by words of the preſent time,be- 
fore they know one another; for that,the law calleth iuſt marriage: I amfor all that of 
opinionthe power ofan Husband noxto be yer garten by ſuch a contraQ, excepr the 
Wikc Rateolloweger Husband : for as mich as by the decrees of the Diuines and 
Canoniſts (whoſe, authoritic is in this-matter the greateſt) as often as queſtion is made 
of thetight.of mariages , ſcarce any regard is had of ſuch mariages berwixt man and 
wife,cxceptic be, of fat conſumat, by the mutuall couiunfion of their bodies ; which 

D byche conſent ofmany nations is expreſly recciued, as often as queſtion is made ofen- 

 loyingofſuchcommodities as are to be.gained by mariage . Bur after that layful con- Hen the Huge | 
wynQion of man and wife(which we haue ſpoken of) the Wife is inthe power of her rar Lage 
Husband,except he be a ſlaue,or the ſonne ofthe maiſter of the Familie , who have ———_— 
no ENS oucrtheit wiues,& much leſlc quer their children;which although their #rcnd why,” 
martied facher were manumiſed, ſhould yec fall into the power of their grandfather . 
Thereaſon whercof1s;for that a Familie ſhould haue CReE head, one maiſter, and 
one Lord : whereas otherwiſe if it ſhould haue many heads , their commaunds would 
be contraric,one forbidding what another commandeth, to the continual diſturbance 
of the whole familic .. And therefore the womanby condition free; marrying her (clfe 

E vntothe mailter of the families ſongg,is in the power ofher father inlaw, as is alſothe 

© . kee manmarrying himſelfe ynto rhe gmailter ofthe families daughter, in the power of 
another man it he go radrel inthe houlc ofhis Father in law : albcirthat in all other 
things he eqtoy his right and libertic., Neither ſcemerhitathing reaſonable,thar is by 
the Romanlaws ordained, That the married daughter,except ſhe be before by her Fa- 
ther ſerarlibertie,alrhoughſhe haue forſaken his houſe and dwell with her Husband, 
ſhall nar yer farall that beinche powerof her Husband, bur of her father : A thing 
contrary,yato the law of nature, which willeth, That euery man ſhuldbe mailter of his \ 
ewnc:houlc, (as faith Homer)to the cnd that he may be alaw yato bis familie. ;, andres _ * 
wel C ij pugnant 


m_—_ 
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pugnant alſo vnto the law of God , whith commaundeth the Wife to forlake fa- 
ther and mother to follow her Husband ; and alſo giueth power ynro the Husbandro 
* Numeri.;, confirme or breake the vowes of his VV ife . W herefore that law of the Romans is 
* worthily abrogared,and eſpecially withvs: for that the cuſtome generally exempreth 


the matried woman our of the power of her father; as was likewiſe in the Lacedemo- . - 


nian Commo:weale , as Plutarch writeth , where the married woman faith thus; 
W hen I was a daughtcr I did the commaund of my father, but ſince that I am marri- 
ed,it is my Hasband ro whome I owe mine obeylance : for otherwiſe the wife might 
tread vnder footthe commaundement of her Husband,and acquit her ſclfe when ſhee 
ſaw good vnder the guard of her father . Now the interpretors of this Roman law 
have vſed many caurions to auoid the abſurdities and inconneniences following, ifthe 
wite ſhould not be ſubie@ to her husband, vntill ſhe were ſer ar libertie.by her father. 
The wife by-8 Yerinthat pointthelawes ofall people agree with the lawes of God and nature, Thar 
elawere; G9 the wife ought to be obedient vnto her husband,and not to refuſe his commaunds nor 
10 obey her bus» repugnant vnto honeſtic. One Tralian DoRorthere is of opinion, That the wife is not 
A inthe power ofher husband: bur for that of his afſertion ſo fingulerand abſurd, hee 
hath brought neither reaſonnor authoritie , there hath bene none ſo fond to follow 
the ſame. Forit is cerraine by the law of Romwles, that the hushand had not onely the 
= Bag) DEE commaund of his wife,but alſo power of life and death ouer her,in foure caſes, without 
in a manby Re- any forme of judiciall proceſle againſt her : that is ro wit,for Adulterie, for ſuborning 
wala hirlev of a child, for counterfeiting of falle keyes,and fordrinking of wine . Howbeir the r1- 
| of fe gor of thoſe lawes were by the kindnefle othusbands by little and litrle moderated,and. 
his wife the puniſhment of adulterie committed to the diſcretion of the ne of the wife: 
which began to be renewed & again putin praQtife in the rime of Tiberius the Empe- 
*Tacicus libs FOUr3 forthatthe husband purting away his wite for adulterie , or himſelfe atrainted 
with the ſame crime,the ofl-nce remained ynpuniſhed,not without the great reproach 
of their kindred,who in auncient time (after thie manner of the Romans)puniſhed the 
adulrerous women with death,or with exile . And albeit that the power of the hus- 
band oner his wife was much diminiſhed, yer neucrthelefſe by the oration * which 
* Liui.lib, 33. 2farcus Catothe Cenſor made vnto the people in defence of the law Oppia (which 
rooke from womentheir habilliments of collours, and forbad them to weare aboue 
one ounce of gold) it appeareththat the women were al their lwesin the gouernment 
oftheir fathers,their brethren, their husbands, & next kinſmenzin ſuch ſort,as that with- 
outrheir leaue or anthoritie, they could make no contra, or yet doc any lawfull a(t; 
This Catothe Cenſor flouriſhed about 550 yeares' after the lawes of Romulus © and 
200 years after Yipianthe Lawyer writeth, That Tutors and Goucrners were wontto 
be giuento women and orphans; but when they were married,thatthen they were in 
the hand of the man,that is = in the power of the husband. Andifany ſhould ſay 


That he divided the title ofperſons that are in the power ofothers, fromthem'hat are 
inthe power of others; it followeth not thereofrhat wiues were inthe power of their 
husbands,burt was by him ſo done, to ſhow the difference ofpower the husband hath 
ouer his wife, the father oucr his children, andthe lord ouer his ſlaves . And what 
doubr is there bur that this word Hard, ſignifieth oftentimes power and authoritie?che 
Hebrews,Greeks,8 Latines, hauing alwaies ſo vſcdit, as when they ſay, The hand of 
the King; and, Toccomeinto the hand ofthe enemic. And Feftus Pompeins ſpeaking of 
the husband bringing home his wife, vſeth the word Mancipere , a word proper vnto 
flaues: which word we yer yſe in many ourcuſtomes and lawes, where queſtion is of 
che emancipating ofwomen. Bur to make it plaine,this power of husbands ouertheir 
wines to haue bene commonynto all people, we will by rwo or three exathples de- 
"Y care 
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Or A-CounonvaALs. 17 

A tare theſathe.”0/orw King of Thradix compelled the Dacians ouercome by. their luſtio.lib.za. 
ehemicsroſeruerheic wivesgmtokenofextreame ſeruimde,& ofthe greateſt reptoackh 0 
thathe could-deviſe ro doerhem... Wercadalforhbatby the lawes of: the: Lombards + ; «== 
the womanwasip the ſame ſubicRion tharthe auntictit-Romans were, andthatthe — 
time of Bald notyor 260; yeares:agon: And nor riſetke farther, what peoplehad: >>) 
cuer ſo-great power ouercheirwiyesasthadour.aunceſtors?- Thie- Frenchmen (fauh oo 
* Ceſar) hade poweroflif6and dearhioutr their wivesandchildrengin hke manner /as + 1.b.6 Belli 
outr their ſlaves and begingncaer folicelo fuſpeed$rabaucwrought:theit hysþangs &ollici 
death;are robetonuced by their ownekiafineng and being found pultie: are by them 

3 tobe auellyexeancd, without any furthicr auhoritic fromrhe Magiſtrat .. But for Ther ic va-das- 
drinking of wiheir was much: moremadifeftrhar it was;cauſc fufficienc by rhe Roman = wy 
Jawes for'the hirband topuchiswiferocdeath'3..whtrfinall the: *-2unticot. writers £54, #/0,, 
agree; whithwisnoronlythe cuſtom ofrhe Rontans; bur allo(as Theophrafturrir * Din. Halic, 
rerh)ofrhe auntientinhabitneof Mariateshn Province, and the Mileſians,holed tent 
the ſamelaw againſt theit bulres tharhad drinke- wine: , 1iudging) that the diſordered valer.d: jttit, 
deſires of thewotnanſubitQrowinegwoulgailomake herdrunke;; and fo afterw: mans. = ths 
anadotreſſe; Woalſofiadthatrheyomcrgiuenvntochehusbandbythelawof. Þ lib.z.& de Rex 
Wil, Topuchi wite todenth far:adulrerie)withourtheaurliotitieot-the: Magiſtrary pub. lib.r. Plu. 

 Wascomthoritoall Greeee;as weltasto:choRomans/Farthe law dfuubemhich-gave Problem: 

E kate onelyvntorhefacher yokill his daugtiter rogetherwith the aduleercr;beiogtakeb Arnob.hb.z, 
inthe deeddvingzand norotherwile, as made by © Ayguitusthe Etaperogr: abouc fer 54vcrivs gen- 
uen hundredy cares aftcrchelaw of Rowatns: And-yerbythe ſamelawric was permit? gong un, 
ced vn cettatneperſons rddoctheſamenthavihe farkes might, dgainſttheiradulceraus Gellius lb. 16 
wiues: atightſmnall- puniſh ing appvinecd forthe lausband,wehorbefidetthe per- 07-735 Ale 
fonsinthelawexoepred hd klldthe wllterouts takeimche ad chopublick rad hone 

puniſhmenrofadalteric derogarechnoching fromuhic-powct afrhokugband , in orhet Ws 9p, 

ſores ofcorre8tions ouer hitwife,occtonding vizodearh;; which ris onio hucbands {conn 


forbidden | After that:7 heodofs che Emprefichauing. got the maiſterie/oner Tuſfbirizan advice... 
theEmperour her husband,ablocki odiraleamg Princce,when ſhethadmade alrhe ; Nang 


D lawesſhecoiild forthe-aduancage of :waomets againfbitheir-husbands'z the arhongft 
'othersallo changed tHe painevtdeach ric; into/theDote of imiamic:; as did»: = «1 * 
alloinaunticarricthe Arborijans;:occommaunicariagrhcadulierorsl; withcthenote”*' 
alſo ofitfamies we read ImchePleas abbieciaftawess which na. thidggd- 
= her . } » 
isaltogettindefamed:-fa ctharyponthe marter ſhe te- 


that 


— 
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Nonllimel3n- that isno aQtion of iniutie to beſuffered betwixtthe husband and the wiſe ( asfome F 


iwie eo . Would have ir) andthat forthe boriour and dignitic ofmarriage 3 which the law hath 
men & bic wife, Hadinſo great regard,chat irpermitreth northe husband,or any third manto hauc an 
ently. 1, ation ofteclonic againſtrhe'wile, alrhough ſhe haue erpbeſcled. or purloyned all her 
7eixs men and husbands moneables;;/ But asno loue is greatet thanthat of marriage, (as ſaith CH7e- 
wiſe of all others | pylpyws) {ovis the hatred ofall others moſt deadly, ifit once take too berwixt man and 
met eat). cwite 3 axwas well deelated by Leo Embaſſadour from hen of Bizance ynto the Ahe- 
21:82 +. + 'nians;whomewhenthey inagreat aſſembly had laughedtoſſcorne for bis ſmall ſta- 
/ ture; VV hy:(aid he)doyou laugh at me adwatfe, ſeeing my wife is much lefle than 
my'fclfe, and fcarceſo high as my knee 3 rio plea alrhough wee be inaveric lictle 


4: © bed; yer falling'out the onewith'the other; the great Cite: of ore ny 8 t00 
> lntlefor wo Which his pleaſanzſpcech ſerucd wel to the marter he hadin hand, 
BEITE mhihwwwropertaadt tiriahiaizns iotoprate 3 Which is norcaſie rodoe berwixt 

; thehusband andthe wifc,elpectally.ifone ofrhem hath once ſought After the life ofthe 


TERED, \. other And forthat cauſe thelaw of God concerhing diuorcement (which was after- 


KA leaueto nada ang hiswife,if ſc pleaſed him not, with charge 


caſt) 

PV tackemiphtnotbreake her againe,andyct might well miarric another ; which was a 
1... meaherokeeperheinfolentwivesinſubiettion, as allo to: repreſſe the anger of the 
rt wayward ; for whar woman(cxceprtſhe were ani arrant whore) would bee ſo 


- deſirous ofamanasto mairyanhusbandthat withour any iuſt or probable'cauſe had -H 


oY es 1: away his: wife: . Now-jfit ſball ſecme-to any an vnreaſonable thing , to'bee 
1/7 gage lawful fora manioputawayhis wife', fornoocher cauſe but for that hee liketh: her 
©z, > Yernothin ynto me-more pernitious,than toconſtraine the parties ſo in dil- 
hunks ina. Jiketoliue together (exceptthey will) codeclare the cauſe ofthe diuorcement they, de- 
ap dl ſire; 6c allo wel prouc the ſame before the Tudge: For info doing,the honor ofthe one 
preſoebecanſe orofboth the parties is hazarded;which ſhould nor ſo be if neither ofthenawete enfor- 
chereef,or els 46 Cedtproucthecaule of the digorce ynto the Judge .: As-did in auncient time the He- 
bane veſene biews,andyerdoarthis preſentalſo,as we (ecin their PandeRts, where is deſcribedthe 

| lawtula& of dinorcement;8 the bil of diuorcement which Ras 7cielof Paris gaue vn- 
T5 jrop to-his wite che xxix. of Oftob.inthe yete from the cxcation ofthe world 5018. Ahto- 
FCrin40. therexample thereofis alſo:exrantinthe Epitome of the Hebrew PandeQs;colleed 
«ymonin Chaldca, whetc the Tudge 


| uorce,he ſhowedthenrhis ſhoog which was yery handſomly and well.made; andvcr 
iacucvt yoni pieced Whoenpgah cnc hte 
| . | pi! .3 [ 


, "yas 
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Or A CoumMonVWBALS. .-* 


A thecauſeſeeme norſufficientyntothe Iudge? orbe not well proucd? is it therefore 
mect to.caforce the parties to liug together, inthatfocictic which is of all, other the 
ſtraiteſt;hauingalwaies the one the ocher the obieQ of their griets ſtil before their cies | 
Truly I am notofthar opinion: for ſeeing themſclues brought into exrreame ſerut» Pivercemens 
tude,fcare, and a diſcord, hereof enlue adulterics,and oftentimes murthers and A 
poyſoniags,forrhe moſt part ro men vaknownez as it was diſcouered in Rome, before 
the law of djuorcement (firſt made by Spurizs Carxilins , about 500. yeares alter the 
foundation of the citie)a woman being apprehended and convicted for poyſoning her 
husband,accuſed other her companions inthe faQ, who afterward by mutuall accuſa» 
tions appeached ſeuentic others ofthe ſame crime for poyſoning their husbands , who 


B werealltherefore executed: which how much the more is it to.bce feared where di- 


uorcements are alrogether forbidden? For boththe Greek and rhe Roman Empe- 
rours,willing to take away the often vic and eaſineſle:of diuorcements, and to amend 
the auncient cuſtome,ordained no other penaltic than the loſle of the dowry,or ofthe 
other matrimonial conuentions,yntothe partiethat ſhuld be-the caule of the diyorce. 
Anaitaſaus allo luffered diuorcement, by conſent of both partics,to bee made withour 
any penaltie or puniſhment : which was by /«ſtizzazche Empcrour, or rather Theods-- 
r8 his wife forbidden ,.. Now of thatwhich we hauc alreadic laid, cucry manas I ſup- 
poſe,may of himlclfe iudge which js moſt cxpedicn;for a Commonneale, . 

But what change or varictic of lawes ſocger infuch diverſitic of Commonweals , 


: 22> > Mics, 
DUR EUeD A;;o lb.z. 


atlength together Poli. 


allchings according 4, utmue 
lawes alſo ofall nations.co abate the-pride of women , and to. make men know that _ 


gl 
if the husband be noble,he cnoblech.his bale wife burif the wiſe becing nobly borne 
matry a man of RR Nv rae Se , albcit that of auncicat time 
| C iiij | | there 
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rhere Rs y hich rather: nobilitic and-genttie ION their 
EE $rhe Lycians#heDelp hichs,the Xanthiques,the 
Vicnſes andrhe ocians*: : wheificritWwerefor the wie ldind/fcheivhulGery. or 
9 forthatrhieyhad1 | M1 cheit n6ilitic in the 'wattes ;/ as in! Campagne' iwhete the 
| _ wines{forthe cauſe zforcfaid)ennobletheir balehinbinds andrheit childte=4%3 alſo 
| atnong the Tndians in Calecit,thekings cuenyet, atid the Nobilitie whicl they call 
Nazreshaue ſcarce at aiy time theifowne childtth inheritots '6f their kingdame or 
gbods;but rhe children of noble women although they be baftards: yet for all thatthe 
interpterots'of the law Hold fiat it ought not. ſors be done either by cuſtome'or de- 
crees3 forthe-generall agreetiieiirof almoſt all people to'the <otitrarie , as Herodotus 
hath long ago written." And thettfore it ismoltrightthirche wiſe ſhould follow the 
Codirion,Countric; Familie, Dwelling ,and beginning of her” husband':<#n4-ih caſe 
chat her husband bertexiled or baniſhed man; yet is the! wife bound to follsw him, 
wherein all the interpretors bothofthe Carionand*Ciuill law agree' i All'lawes-and 
cuſtomes alſo hate niadethe husband maiſter of his wives ations , and'to'take the 
Profit ofall the lands ad goodstharto het befall "and ſuffer northe wife'to ſtand in 
iudgement either asplaititiue or defendant ,ygchoure the amthoritie of her husband ; or 

atleaſt without the authoritie ofthe Tudge 
abſence of her husbarid;or he refulitig;ſo todoe:: Allvndoubrfall argumems ro ſhew 
the authotitic, power nd commannd-+har'the husband hath ouer his wife; by-the 


Whoniay p piuecher authoritie ſoto'do in the 


F 


lawes botlrot man: ' as dſo 0fthefibieQicn,teverenee;andobedience which H 


the womiaii owetfi viito icr Haghatid; all honour and things Tawfull ;: Yer T' doubt 
not,butthit womeivitreheir matrimonial coritrafhauc ſometirnes vied to'couenarit 
| wp lubicd vitotheirhutbands :* bur foras mach as ſuch Couenants 
| are<comraric rothelawes both-of God and man,/as alſo vnto-publick 
| En ITT athat 'no matyeagtthere: 
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Or A COMMONYVAEALE. 21 


A vpare bound, but with a much more ſtraiter bond,to loue,reuerence, ſerue, and nou- TINS 
riſhtheir Father,and in all things to ſkew themſelues durifull and obedient vnto them, orgy er ac 
and by all mcanes tohide and couer their infirmities and imperfeQions,if they ſee any and heir grees 
in them, and ncuerto ſpare their lives and goods to ſaue the life of them by whome _ an 
they themſclucs rooke breath, The which bond albeitir bee ſealed with the ſeale of 
nature, and'engraftedin euery one ofour minds,and carrieth with it a readie cxecuti- 
on : yet {o it 15neuertheleſſe, that ro ſhow the greatnes thereof there can be no greater 
argument,thanthe firſt commaundement ofthe ſecond table, which alone of all the x,04.u4, 
ten Commaundements i pop areward vnto children which honour their pa- Deur.z. 
rents : although no reward be vnto him'due that Yoth bur his dutie : and ſo much the 

pn 1cſſe,forthar there is no more religious a decree in all the lawes both of God and 
man neither any curſe greatcrin holy wrir,than-againſt him who wickedly laughedat 
the naked priuities ofhis Father . Neitheris itmaruell it wee in holy Scripture read Gea 27.48. 

* of the contentions and ſtrife ofthe ſonnes among themlſelues, for the getting 
foregaining their Fathers bleſing ; as they which teared more their curſe than death: 

As young Torquatus whio calt off by his Father flew himlelfe for ſorrow. Andthatis « yy, ws. 
ic why Platoſatth,that aboue all things we muſt haue care ofthe curſings and bleſsings lib.a. 
that the Fathers giue vnto their children : for that there isno prayer that God doth 

more readily heare, than that ofthe Father cowards his children. If children thenbee 

fo ſtraicly bound to obey and reuerence their parents ? what puniſhment then deſerue 

E. they that are vnto them diſobedient,irreuerent,or injurious ? what puniſhment can be 
great enough for him which ſhall preſume ro lay violent hand ypon his Father or Mo- 
ther?for againſt him that ſhal murder Either ofthem, there was neuer yet Tudge or law 
maker that could deuiſe torment ſufficient for a fa& ſo execrable: although that by the 
law Pompeja,a puniſhment be appointed rather new and ſtrange , than fir for ſuch a 
crime . Andalbeitthat we haue ſcene one in our memoric (who had cauſed his Fa- 
ther to be ſlaine) torne with hot yron tongs, afterwards broken ypon the wheele, and 
ſo at laſt(being yer aliuc)burnt :yer was there no man which did notmore abhorre the 
wickedneſſe of his villanie,than the horror ofhis puniſhment , and which ſaid not that 
he had deſerned more than he had yer ſuffered . Alſo the wiſe Solon 5 when hee had 

D Made lawes forthe Arhenians,being asked why he had appointed no- puniſhment a- 

ainſt him which had killed his Father'; anſwered, That he thoughe there was noman 

o wicked as tocommir ſo horrible a fat: which was grauely anſwered : for the wiſe . 
law maker ſhon!d neuer make mention of an offence which is not at all, or but very lit- 
tle knowne, for feate he ſhould not ſeeme ſo much to forbid the faQ,as to put the wic- 
ked in remembrance thereof. But ifrhe crime be great and execrable; hemuſt neither 
colour it by ſufferance,asforgotten,neither point it out vnto the eye with his fingers 
but by circumſtances and propounding of the puniſhments of like fas, deterre the 
wicked fromTuch hainous offences. As we ſee the law of God hath not appointed a- 
ny puniſhment againſt hitthat murdereth his Father'or his Mother, neither againſt 


E him that beareth cicher the one or the other (as doth the law Serxis , which condem- 


neth chemto death for ſuch a crime) yer giueth icfull power and authoritic vnto the 

Fathcr and Mother to ſtonethe diſobedictit child, ſothat it bedone inthe preſence of 

rhe magiſtrat,to whome for allthar it belongeth nor 'to enquire of the truth chercof, 

or to examine the matter :which was ſo decreed leaſt the Father ſhould in his anger 

ſecretly kill his ſonne . Aswas'one in hunting laine by his Father , whoſe wife he had 

defiled : which thing when” Adrian the Emperour had vnderſtood ,faid,Thar fo to kill 

was not thepatt ofa Father,but ofathcefe ormurtheter : for thar the greateſt profic | 
ofpuniſhment is,that itbeexemplarie ynto all. Another parr of the law of God "Pp ——_—_ 
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wwiling® ther and ofthe mother towards their children, that they would neuer (if they might) 
_ a wry permitthe Iudgesto determine, of the life of their children,although they had bene of 
puniſhed, them morally wounded:..,As not long agocit happened with vs , thata Father ha- 


length he in moſt beaſtly manner diſcharged his bellic into her portage : with which 
. - ki to make heranh bl ds, and 
im to make her an honorable amends, an 


doththe Farher. aut off his owne limmes.! what fighes doth he ferch in, the curing / 
hoy often doth he mournefor thoſe limmes curoft! and how often doh hee wiſh to 


1. vary . All this chat I haut faid;and the examples of freſh memoric by me produced, ſerue 
power of life «d:joſhowthar itisneedfulin a well ordered Commonweale,to reſtore vnto parents the 
-1- rpg weir _power of life and death ouercheir children, which by the lawof God and nature is gj- 
uenthem , chemoſt auntieat lawthat ever was common vnto the Perſians , vnto the 

-pcopleiot the-vpper Alia,as alſo. ymo the Romans, the Hebrews,the Celtes, andin vic 

inall che We E odies,vmillchey were cqnquered by the Spaniards': otherwiſe wee 
mult never hope toſeetht. gaodorders;honour,vertuc, or antient glotic af Common- + 

| -vealsreeſtabliſhed,, For [uſtinianthe Emperour deeeiucth vs in ſaying thatno people 

S. had ſuch power ouer their children as hadthe. Romans: For,we haue the law of God, 
Deut.zr, - Which oughtto be holy and inviolat amongall people; wee haue the teſtimonies of 
the Hiſtories ork Greeke and Latine,whereby.itis ſufficiently to be vnderſtood,, the 

Hebs vs,Crles,and Perſians r9-hayc had the ſame power ouer their chuldrenthar the 

* Ceſar lib. 6. Romans had The French men(Gath Ceſar)* hauc power of life and death ouer their 
Comment wiuesand children., as well as gyer their flayes. And although thatby thelaw of 80> 
mwagpowerwasgiuenvntothe husband,for foure cauſes onely to kill bis wife : yet 

ICUcT e by the ſame law,fallpower was giuen ynto the;Father to diſpoſe of the 
life and death of his children, without condition or exception thereunto adioynedzand ** 
tharycharſocuer they got,was noxtheirs, buctheir Fathers : V hich power the Ro- 
mans had not only quertheir ownchildten, bur alſo ouer the children ofother men by 
them adopted... VV hich power was about 260yeares after ratified and amplified by 
the lawes ofthe xij Tables, which gaue power alſo vntothe Father to ſell his children: 
andin caſe they had afterward redeemed themlelues , or were ſet at libertic by ſuch as 
had bought them , they might yer {ell them againe, and ſothe third tirye, -, The like 
_ whereot mall pointsis to be found in the Weſterne iſlands, as we read ia $he Hiſtoric 
| of 
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A ofthe Indies. And yer atthis preſent amongit the Moſcouits and Tartars(whomrthe 
auncient Hiſtoriographers called the Aſian Scythians)it is lawtull for the Father to (ell 
his ſonne foure times , after whichif he ſhall redeeme himſfclte he is for cuer free . By 
meanes of this fatherly power the Romans long flouriſhed in all honour and vertue; 
and oficotimes was their Commonwealth therby deliucred from moſt imminent de- 
ſtrucion,whenthe fathers drew out of the Conliſtories their owne (onnes being Tri- 
bunes, publiſhing laws tending troſedition . As amoneſt uthers Caf5/u9 threw his ſonne —__ 
hcadlong out of the Conſiſtorie, publiſhing the law Agraria(for the diviſion of lands ) ap Je ayainſ 
' inthe bchooke of the people, and afterward by his owne priuat iudgement puthimto his ſonne,being 
death,the magiſtrats , Sergeants, 8 people ſtanding thereat aſtonied, & nor daring to *8* ce 
B- withſtand his fatherly authoritie,alrhogh they wold with al their power hauc had that 
law for the diuifion of lands. VV hich is ſufficient proofe,this power of the father nor 
only to haue bene ſacred and inuiolable,buralſo ro hauc bene lawfull for him eicher 
by right or wrong to diſpoſe of the life and death of his children, cuen contrarie tothe 
will ofthe magiſtrats aud people . Alſo when * Pomponine the Tribune of the people, ,, 
had for diuers cauſes accuſed Torquatue vnto the people,2nd amongſt other things had 1i6.,._ 
charged him thathe too much opprefled his ſonne with countrey labour: ſo it fell out 
that the ſonne himſelfe going vnto the Tribune, and finding him in bed , ſetting his 
dagyer vnto his throat, cauſed him to (weare to deſiſt from furcher proſecuting of 
the accuſation againlt his facher . So the Tribune comming againe into the Con- 
C liſtorie leaſt he might ſeeme to vie colluſion with Torquatus,whome he had before ac- 
cuſed,now excuſed himſelfe vnto the people for not preſenting his accuſation /, by the 
-oath extorted from him: which the people vnderſtanding , would nor ſuffer him to 
proceed therein any further . By which two examples a man may iudgetharthe Ro- 
mans in their eſtate, made greater reckoning ofthe power of the father , than of the 
lawes themſclues,which they called Sacred : by which the head of him was vowed to + * + ++ 
Inpiter,who had onely atrempred in oftenſiue manner,but to touch the * moſt holy + yioa. tity: - 
Tribunes bodie. For they were of opintonthat domeſticall mſtice and power-of fa- cot lib.7.& Lir 
thers,were the moſt ſure and firme foundation of lawes,honour,verrue; picric, where- 7? 32 
with a Commonwealc ought to flouriſh . Neither was it maruell if in the Roman * © 
D Commonwealth we ſee ſuch rare examples ofreuerend dutie of children towards their 
parents,as are not els where to be read of : one I haue amongſt a thouſand alreadie 7,,,,. je 
ſpoken of; and another ſuch there is, as that Painters eucnvnto theſe times vic theres »f  diugirer re 
with toembelliſh cheir Tables: that is ro wit, ofthe daughter which ſecretly gaue ſucke **4% /«:ber. 
vnto her father condemned to be pinedto death (which ncuer ſuffereth rhic healctifull 
manto liue palt the ſeuenth day)which att of piety the Gaoler having perceiued;gaue 
the magiſtrats ro ynderſtand thereof ; which by them reported ymto the people*, *tiox 
onely obtaincd her fathers pardon , buralſo found ſuch grace as that in the (elfe ſame 
place in perpetuall remembrance ofthe faQ,rhey builra Temple dedicared'vnro Pierce! 
Yeathe very varcaſonable beaſts haue a naturall feeling. of this kind darie'; and'are 
E ſeeneto feed their parents now growne weake with age : bur eſpecially the Storke y 
which the holy tongue * (which namerh things according ro their ſecret proprieties)' 
calleth Chaſide, that is to ſay,dutifull and charitable; for ſo much as ſheenouriſhethher: tam ny 
father and mother in their age. And albeit thatthe father be indatic bound ro ihftreg@ © 
his children in all vermues,bur eſpecially inthe feare of God yer if hee ſhall forgetthis 
dutic,are not the children therefore exculed of theirs: albeit thar So/ox the lawmaker 
contraric vnto realon,hath by his lawes acquired the ſonnefrom the nouriſhing ot his 
father,ifhe haue taught him no trade or occupation whereby to get his liuing ;* But 
the right inſtruQion of children(than which nothing can be deuiled” more profitable 


or 
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or homer ina Commonweale)dependerh ofthar fatherly power which I haue before x] 


ſpoken of. For publick juſtice taketh no knowledge of the diſobedientnefle 8 vnreue- 
- refſtncſſe ofchildren toward their parents, neither of their other vices ,which diſorde- 
redliberrie bringeth their young years vnto,as I whoredome : and 
albeit that puniſhment be appointed againlt ſuch offences, yer nieuerrhelefſe the poore 
patents carefull of their repurarion and credit, neuerare to complaine oftheir children 
\ vnothe Magiſtrat,neither accuſe them; and yer the power to puniſh them is taken 
from them: ſothatchildren now ſtanding inno feare of their parents,and muchlefle of 
God doe for moſt parteſcape the 1udgement ofthe magiſtrat , who commonly puni- | 

ſherh but laues and (uch others of baſe condition. 
Thepover of fs» But impoſsible iris that the foundation ofa Commonweale being euill laid; (that is 
o7-anones, to lay, the bringing vp ofchildren nnd families) any thing that is firme and ſure ſhould 
profieable to the be thereupon built. Beſides thar,the contention, ſtrife, and diſcord, which we daily ſee 
Commonueele: . rongit brethren and ſiſters, were calily appealed and extinguiſhed whileſt the father 


. andibewant 


therefmuch Yetliued , their marriages not taking from him this power ouer them: and albeir that 
buriful. he had ſetar libertie them that were maried,8& departed our of his houſe,to keep houſe 
by themſelues, (which they cafily did not) yet neverthelefle the remembrance ofthe re- 

uerendduty, they ought vnto their parents for euer remained faſt imprintedin the harts 

_ andmindsofthe children . VV hercfore ſhould wee then maruell the magiſtrar to be 

troubled with ſo many ſutes, and thoſe for moſt part berwixt the husband and the 
wife;betwixt brethren and ſiſters; yea and that more,is betwixt parents and-their chil- 

dren-? but that the wife,the children,and ſeruants, are all loaſed from the domeſticall 

power oftheiranceltors. Sothe fatherly power being by lirtle 8 little diminiſhed vp- 
ontheideclination ofthe Roman Empireſo alſo ſhortly after vaniſhed away their an- 

tient vertue,8-al the glorie of their Commonweal : and ſo in place ofpietie 8& ciuilitie, 

How the pover Enfucd a million of vices and villanies . The firſt ſtaine, and beginning of taking away 
of life nd dezh the power of life and death from parents, proceed from the ambition ofthe Magiſtrars, 
pn fag : ny ed encreaſe their joriſdiftion, 8 by little and little drawing ynto them the 

Ret Yoſt icken deciding of all matters,cxtinguiſhed all domeſticall powers: which happenedeſpecial- 

from their ps ]y afterthe death of Ldugu#usCefar ; at which time wee readthe magpiſtrats ro haue 
22x bene almoſt alwayes occupied in-puniſhing of fuch as had murthered their parents. 
. . Asweiteadin Senrm,wwho direfing his ſpeech vato X gro,faith, VW c haue ſeenemore 
murcherers-of their parents executed in hue yeares of thy father , than were cuerin all 
agesaccuſed ſfincethe foundation of Rome . Now to him that will looke necret into 
the marter,itis nodoubt;bur that it one or two that haue murrhered their fathers hauc 
bene executed, ten others haue cſcaped mans puniſhment ; the health and life of pa- 
rents being lubieftto athouland daungers,cxcepr their children either by the feare of 
God,orthe gondnefic of their owne nature,be kept within the bounds of their dutie ; 
neither ought itfeeme- ſtraunge voto any man;that Neromade no conſcience to kill 
hismorher,neither repented him'ta haue killed her , fortharit was a thing common: 
the cauſe whereof Seneca fond not , which was, for thatthe father to chalitice his ſon 
 muſtthen go tothe magittratto accuſe him, whichthe auntient Romans could neuer 

. cndute-;; For Qz/#tus Fuluins the Scnatorin the time of Gicero,of his owne authority 

- puttedeath his ſonne; for on inthe confpiracie of Cateline . And in the time 
of Auguſtur,Tativs the Senator being about to proceed againſt his ſonne in a capirall 
crime,requeſted-44guſus hometo his houſe, who being come thither cooke nor vpon 
him'the place ofa- as ſaith Seneca) but of apriuat man ,' as come onely to giue 
counſcll. VWefſec alſo that by the law Pompeia,made againſt parricides,all they which 
ate next ofkinne are boundtothe penaltic ofthe law,excepr the father. Yer it luffici- 
pl cantly 
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A ently appeareth,rhatinthe time of /{p;an and Paulthe Lawyers,the powerthat fathers 
had of life and death over their children lay then in:a-{art- buried and forgortey : for 
that one of them faith , The father:mult accuſe his ſorine before the: Iudge : and the 
other, That the children are not ofright co complaine, ifthey beby. their fathers disin- 
herircd , conſidering thatin aunciene time (faith he) they mighe pur them to death. - 
Both of them flouriſhed in the time of Alexander Sexerns.And yeris there no cxprefie 
law to be found which hath taken from-parents the power of lite and death, before the 
time of Conſtantine the great: neither did that law of Conſtantine direQtly in expreſle 
tearmes abrogatthe old lawes : Dzecleſianthe Emperour butalittle before Conſtantine 
hauing decreed thatthe Iudge oughtto giue ſuch ſentence againſtrhe ſonneas the fa- 
B ther was willing vnto.'| Now it is-manifeſt by the law,that a poſitine law cannot bee wu. 
abrogated by any cuſtome,be it neuerſo old ; exceptir be repealed by a contrary law, 
. carrying expreſle derogation with it : otherwiſe being in force and readietobeagaine 
put in vie': infomuchthar ir was neceffarie that certaine lawes ofthe xij. rables by long 
caſtome our of vſc, yer for all that ſhould by a new. law bee abrogated : which was 
done atthe motion of Abatixs,in whole time the fathers power ot life and death , yer 
kept theit children with in thecompaſle ofcheir dutic : Butwhenthe children in the 
time of Conſtantine had by the ſafferance of their! farhers by lirdle and lirtle ſhaken off 
thar power and authoritie of cheir fathers,they obtained alſo of the ſame Emperour, 
Thar oftheir mothers inheritance theirtathers ſhovld haue but the vic and/profit, and 
C they themſelnes the proprietie, which their fachers might not alienate. And afterwards ._ 
they likewiſe obtainedot Theod?ſars the yonger,, That the proprictic ofall manner of © 
goods in generall howfocuer they came by them, ſhould belong vito the ſonnes, the 
vie and profic thereof onely being left vnto the fachers ; ſo that they could: nor alienar 
the proprietie,neither in any ſorrdiſpoſle thereof : yea and with vs not onely the vie 
and profir offuch goods, þurnotſo much as the bare vie is left vnto the father, which | 
hathſo puffed vp the hearts ofthe children , as thatthey oftentimes commaund their 
parents, by neceſitie conſtrained to obey them,or ro dic for hunger, | 
Tuſtinian alſo would not that children ſhould be ſer at libertic by their parents with- rev porenes 
out their owne conlent,that is to ſay, without ſome bountie which the father oughtto »e7e veenres | 
D giue vnto his ſonne : when as yerfor all that in oldtime emancipation or ſerting ar 11- 7c? ek 
bertie,was the reward of the childs kindnefle and dutifulnes towards his parents. Here- 
ofprocceded that filchic buying an4 ſelling ofemancipation berwixr fathers and their 
children : inſomuch that ſuch things asthe father had giuen vnto rhe ſonne in reward 
of his cmahcipation,remained vnto him for gaine; neicher was he bound ro commu- 
nicatthe ſame with his brethren, orto haue any whit the lefle therefore of his fathers 
inheritance,excepttheſame were expreſlely comprehended in the lawfull act ofeman- 
cipation : which they allo. yet viſe amongſt vs , which hauce the Roman decrees for 
lawes. But ifthe ſonne hath learncd any gainetull crade,or is by trafficke in marchan- 
dife become rich,and gineth ſomething vnto his father that ſerrerh him arlibercie, iris 
E counted vnto the father forthe right hz ſhould haue in the goods of his ſon dying be- 
fore him,ſo that he can claime no parr therein, although ir benot arall expreſled in the 
att ofthe ſonnes emancipation 5 or yet be expreſſed that ſach giftynto the father yer 
liuing,ſhould be no let wherefore he ſhould the lefle haue thewhole right of the law- 
full inheritance,his ſonne dying before him, For why > that whatſocuer it is that is gi. 
ventothe father, is accounted as ginen him for his lawfull part : ſo that by this means 
' the father is in worſe ſtate thanthe ſonne,who for all thatrboth by the lawes 'of God 
and man is bound to nouriſh his parentsſo long as they liue,the father notbeing bound 
by the law of Romulus to nouriſh his ſonne, bur vntill he be ſeuenycares old+.” And al- 
D though 
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thoigh Lawyers 'g6e farther, nevettheleſſe ro make it plaine that parents arc not F 
Whetherpa- bound to feed their.children;/itwasneuer by any law permitted-for children to fue 
_ _ * their parentsfot them food;borby the leaue of the magiſtrat by humble'requeſt bc- 
chile»: «4 fore obtained: Befidesalltheſe indignities, 7uſtinian hath exempred all Senators, Bi- 
bexloyg. ſhops,8&Conſii from thepower oftheirfarhers : as in like caſe them alſo which enter 

4 ito houſes of Religion. Ahd incountriesalſowhere we vie Statute laws, beſides thoſe 

. we thaue ſpokeni of they haue: alſo exempted out of theit fathers powers them 
thatare married;othauebeene our oftheir farhers/houſes by the ſpace of ten yeares: 
whieh hath cauſed the Italian Lawyers to write thar the French: men are not in the 
power oftheir fathets- as in truth thereremaineth nothing thereof, but the inaginarie 
ſhadow;when as the father authoriſerbrhis.children:vnto lawfull -afts , asto redeeme G {| 
lands of inhcrirance,which the farher himſelfe hath fold,or to rake a pofleſsion doubr- 
full,or far che tradce'ortraffique ofmarchandile : in which caſe the Tudge without the 
kings letters royalt ar the requeſt ofthe father may ſet at libertic his ſonne; | And albeit 
that Phizp of 'Valois ſer at hibertic his ſonne Zeb, to: giue vnts him the-dutchie of 

| Normandic : yet ſuch hisemancipationſcrucdto no purpoſe , no more than thoſe 
which were ordinarily'made 3. ſeeing that neither the giver, neither heto whomethe 
thing was given , neither the thing it ſelte giuen,, wete ſubie&tvnto the Roman civill 
law: nor that thefathers(in countries gouerned by cuſtoms)had any thing to do with 
tac goods oftheirchildren, | 7 | | 
Whether * Burthe fathersthus diſpoiled of their power, and ofrhe goods got by their children, H 
ſome may refit 16 is yet:by many demanded, If the ſonne may of right defend himlelte ,'or withſtand 
bis _ efe- -his father,offeringhim violence? Neither haue there wanted ſome which were of opi- 
or fr ny cauſe £i0D,Thatthe ſonne might of righr ſo do: asifinthat there were no difference whe- 
ki hifather, ther che father orany other ſhould offer him violence . Burif it beſo tharthe ſouldior 
Sea-iner* which had onely broken the vinerrunchion of his Capraine, beating him by right or 
beaten with  Wrong,was by the lawofarmesto be put todeath: then what puniſhment deferueth 
_ the ſonne which layeth hand vpon his father > Yeaſome haue paſſed further, and writ- 
©... tenthatthe ſonne mightkill his father if he were an enemic vntothe Commonweale . 
' Burin mine opinion that is notynlawfull-onely for any man to doc, butimpietic alſo 
forany man ſoto write : for theſe menin ſo doing propound not: onely pardon vnto I 
parricides, bur giue leaue alſo ynto others to preſume to do the like, ſecretly encoura- 
ging them to commit fodeteſtable a fa, vnder the color ofthe publick profit : wher- - 
as attantientauthorſaith;,Thar no fault ſo great canby the father be committed,as that ' 
the ſame ſhould with his murther be reuenged;. O what a number of fathers ſhould be | 
foundenemies vntothe Commonwealth, if theſe reſolutions ſhould take place? And 
what father is there which inthe time of ciuill warre could eſcape the hands of his | 
murtherous child 2 For men know well thatin ſuch warres the weakeſt gocthto the | 
wals ,and they thatgetthe vpper hand makealltrairors whom they liſt . And in other | 
wars not onely they ate judged traitors which haue giuen vnto their enemies help and 
counſell, but alſo they which hauc ſold themarmour,corne,or other viQtuals . As by K 
: the laws of England, to aid the enemic inany.ſort wharſocuer,is accounted high trea- 
ſon. VV hich points of treaſon I ſee not to be diſtinguiſhed by theſe interpreros of the 
A Prenge exam Romanlaw . Butby theſe reſolnions,thart is come to paſſe which poſteritie will not 
wer hag beleeuc: asthat a baviſhed man of Venice, hauing brought to Venice his owne fa- 
=  thers head, who was baniſhed as well as himſelfe, demaunded and obtained alſo in re- 
ward oof his ſo exectable amurther, the honours and rewards by the Venetian lawes | 
due; vzz, His returne into his countrey,hisgoods;his children,and the liberties of the 
<xic, before taken from him . Buthappily ithad bene betterthar the citic of Venice 
FOnnney 1 had 
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A 1 had bene ſwallowed vp with the ſea,than to haue giuen a reward vnto ſo preat and de - 


teſtable avillanic. Henrie the ſecond the French king,tooke in good part the excuſe of 
Maximilian king of Bohemia inthe yere1557,in that he had refuled to giue ſafe con- 
duc vnto the duke of Witremberg,, ambaſladour for the French; contefsing thatir 
was indeed againſt the Jaw ofnations , but thatyet neuertheleſle he durſt dono other 
for diſobeying ofhis father. Now ifir be lawfull ro violat the lawes of nations rather 
than to diſobey our father in ſoſmall a matter; whariuſt excuſe canthere bee , or rea- 
ſon giuenfor the killing ofones father? VV herfore I thus reſolue,That there can beno 
juſt cauſe for which aman may lawtully lay violent hand vpon his father . Andalbeit 
thatſuch killing of onesfather be 1nirſelfea fowle fact, yer fowler is the reward there- 


; of; butofall other things moſt fowle and pernitious it is to allow reward for the ſame, 


fortharby prounding fuch rewards for killing of a mans father, neither brethren can 
be in ſaferie from being murthered by their brethren; nexcher the nighelſt kinſmen for 
being {laine one by atiother. As indeed itchaunced in the yeare 1567 that Samperre 
Corſe was laitie by his owne cofin germaine 3 for which he had ginen him in reward 
tenthouſand crownes , which the Senat and people of Genua hati cauſed ro be leuied 
for him - But how much beter were it to follow the example of C:cero, who thought 
irbetcer asit were in filenceto paſſe over the ſelfe ſame queſtions moued by the rwo 
auncicnt Philoſophers _Mntiorhus and Antipater,as aplace too (lipperic and daunge- 
rous, Toyning hereunto alſo,thatthe law of the Romans it ſelfe forbidderh any re- 


» wardto be propounded vnto banifhed men forthe killing of cheenes : howbeit that 


Adrian the Emperour would have him pardoned that had killed a theefe . VV here- 
fore I thus conclude, Thatprinces and law makers ſhould meaſure the power and au- 


thoritic of parents,according to the lawof God ; whether they be their lawful , or na- , 


turall children;or both rogerher ; ſorhatthey be not conceiucd in inceſt, for ſuch the 
lawes both of God and man haue alwaies had in dereſtation. 


Now if ſome ſhall obieR itto be a thing dangerous, leaſt ſome furious orprodigall 0;;e7;n; a 
fathers ſhould abuſe the goods or liues of their children,vnder colour of their fatherly g<'vf che pover 


power: to him I aunfwere,that the lawes hauefor ſuch men prouided guardians , and ma 


taken from them that power oucranother man, conſidering that they haue nor power 
ouer themſelues . Andifthe fatherhenotſencelefle or mad , hee will neuer withour 
cauſe kill his ſunne,ſceing that he willingly chaſtiſerh him not though he deſerue the 
ſame. Forſo =_ the loue and afteQtion of parents rowardscheir children, that the 
law neuer preſumed that they would do any thing to their diſgrace,bur all to their ho- 
nourand profit . VV herefore the parents are cuer thought to befree from all fraud in 
their childrens affaires , whome to encreaſe with riches and honor, they doubtnot of- 
centimes to forget the lawes both of God and man . And for this cauſethe Father ha. 
uing ſlaine his ſonne,js not by the law Pompeiaſubic@ro the paine of parricides: for 
why 2 the law preſumerh that he would not without good and iuſt cauſe ſo doe; and 
hath privatly giuen power vnto himto kill the adulterer and hisdaughter found inthe 


| faQtogether'. All moſt certaine and vndoubted arguments,whereby it is to be vnder- 


ſtood,thar parents cannotabuſe the power of life anddeath over their children ; nei- 
ther that-if they could, yer would they . But haply ſome man will ſay, there haue bene 
many which hauc abuſedthe ſame to the vaworthy death of their children; yer bring 
no cxample therot: Let ys grant ſome ſuch to haue bene: ſhould therfore a good law 
giuer leaue a good law ynmade for the inconueniences which ſome few times enſuc 
thereof? It being a common ſaying inthe law, Thar of ſuch things as ſeldome happen 
the lawmaker ought to take no care. And where ener was there alaw ſo iuſt, ſo natu- 
ral,or ſoneceſfaric, that was not ſubie&vnto many inconuenicnces ? So that he which 

? D ij would 
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would abrogat al laws for ſome few abſurdities enſuing of them, ſhould norleauc one F 
ofthcm,as Cetothegrener wilcly reaſoned . Inbricfe(I ſay)thatthe natural loue offa» 
thers and mothers toward their children,is impoſsible and-incompatible-with ſo great 
cruckie ,asis the vniuſt killing of their children: and that the greateſt torment that a 
father can endute;jis,tohauc cither by right or wrong killed his ſonne '. As-in fat it 
chaunced in our memorie,in the countrey of Aniou , that a father deſiring, to chaſtice ' 

his ſonnc, whomie running from him he could not oucrtake, haning by chaunce with- 

out atwuch purpoſe Nlaine him with a blow pon the head, yyithan hard dodofearth 
which hechrewafter him, forthwith for griefe hung hi ough-no man knew 
any thing cherof. VV hich things the anticat £gypiianlawgiuers wel vndetitanding, 
appoinced no other puniſhment againſt hini-that had wrongfully or without caule G, 
flaine his ſonne, but torthe {ſpace of three daies after to bee ſhut yp together with: the 
dead bodice ofhisſonne ſo byhimlaine : For they choughtitathing deteſtable,, fot 

the death of the ſonneto take away the life of the father, from whome he hadceceiued 

his . Yer might one [ay,that iffathers had the power of life and death ouer their chils . 
dren,they might conſtraine them to do ſomething hurtfull ymo the Commonweale : 
Whercumo 1 aunſwere firſt that thar is notto be preſumed; and then that although 

it were ſo,yct that the lawes had therefore wiſely prouided, hauing at all times exemp- | 
ted the children out of the power of their fathers ;; in-that which concerned the 4 
lick State . As alſo Fabius Gurges gaue vs well tovnderitand ; who being Condull, 
and ſceing his father a privat man mounted: on horſeback: comming towards him, H 
cemmannded him by one of hisſergeants to alight, which he did,doinghonour vnto 
his ſonne,, and bidding himin ſuch ſort to proceed to defend the Conluls dignitic. 
Ando farre hathit bene from wiſe fathers to commaund their childrenany thing thar 

might be hurtfullco the Commonweale,as that there haue bene ſome of thiem found 

to hauc put them to death for tranſgfeſsing the publick lawes : as firlt did Brutus his 
two fonnes, andafter him L. Torquates the Conſul, whohauing cauſed his ſonne ro 
triumph in his campefor vanquiſhing his cocmic incombar, preſently after cauſed his 
hcad to be ſtruck off,for that He bed Goghe with him contratic to his commandement 
and contraric to the law of armes . There is yet one obicRion concerning the chil- 

. drens goods, which ifthty ſhould be in the full diſpoſition ofthe fathers, they might I, 
without cauſc disinhetit ſome,andenrich others :' whereunto mine aun{were is, That © 
the lawes hauc therefore alſo prouided, by offering iuſtice vnto children disinherited; 
and propounding the cauſes of lawfull disinheriting - Howbcit that the: aumtient law 
ofthe Romans is more commendable , which neuer permitted the child by way of | 
attionto impuene his fathers will and teſtament; but onely by the way ofrequett,and 
ſpeaking of his dead fatherin all humilitic all honour and reverence , leauing all the 
warter ynto the diſcretion and conſcience ofthe Iudge. Bur afterthat the Pretors, wha 
could not make any man heire vnto his father, yer by th&ir decrees gaue polleſsion of 
the goods(the force ofwhich pofieſsion,was almoſt thcſame that it wasto be appoin- | 


ted heire,)8 that the magiſtrats had bound certaindefinit portions vnto.the children; K; 
then forthwith beganthe parents by little and litleto be comtemnedoftheir children, | 
& their death by them longed for. Which thing was the cauſe that one of the Ephort 
Plu.inLycarg, Ofthe Lacedemonians made a law * concerningtche making of Teſtaments , where- + 

by it was lawull for cuery manto bequeath his-goods as he pleaſed, (when as before, 

the libertie of making of W ils was by long cuſtome taken away ) alledging that the 
pride and infolencie ofchildren againſt their parents was ſo by the feare of disinheri- d 
ting to be reſtrayned. futifany man ſhall accountit better for inherirances to be con- 
kcrred by the appointment of the lawes than by Teſtament, I will not ſtxiue with 


him 
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A bim therefore,ſecing iris by the law of God * (et downe thar children ſhould not by * Numer.23, 
aſſemation and flatrerie rather than by their kind duties preuenting theit fathers inheri- | 
rances.ſpoylc themſclucs of their mutuall and brotherly loue : but yet why viſe wenot 
the ſame diuine law * which giueth vnto the fatherthe power of life and death ouer his + peur.zs, 
children. WI 7 | 

Wc haue before ſaid;fathers to haue had that power. of life and death -ouer ther Adeprine chil 
alſo whome they had adopted : in like manner as they had ouer them whom they hat <hen a: well in 


m 


, A , . | the power of 
in lawfull matrimonie begotten: and although the lawes of adoption were by the new vheir acoprive 
lawes of Ju#inien almoſt abrogated ; yer Ithinke- ng man doubreth bur that the law of mare _ 
adoption was of ſo auntient right,8 fo common alfaalmoſt vno all people; as that it ger in lewfull 
G3 © deferuethtobeagainecalledinto vic  VVee ſcethe moſt auntient people to haye had marimenie, 
B in ſinguler eftimation :.as we read /acob himſclte to hauc adopted Ephraim and Aa: 
naſſes * his nephewes,(albcit he had rwelue children yetliving, who had divers others , Ouch 
alſo) and gaue them part ofthe land which-hee had by force of armes conquered: : : 
W hich to haue hene before alſo in vie with the Zgyprians,is-maniteſt by <Mayſes, 
whome the kings daughter* adoptedfor her owne , VVce ſee allo Theſers io have » ryc4.s 
bene ſolemnly adopted by ASgeus kingof Athens, who made him his ſucceſſor inthe 
| State , albeit that he was but his baſe ſonne: After which:time allthe Athenians which 
had baſe children by Achenian'women, wexe conſtrained to adopt them, and to cauſe 
themto beregiſtreq as their lawfull children, and tb-leaue them their parr'and porti- 
H -C. 9nottheir goods asthey didynto the tc of their children. For-why:;? they accoun- 
red nonea baſtard buthim that was begotten ofa father.ora mother;beinga ſtraungerz 
albeir ſhe were a —_— of neuer ſo great honout;,, Asalſoall the, ptoplk: of the; Eaſt 
made litrle atv difference berwixt the childreaghat they had by their wives and sheir 
- handmaids. - Fot 7acob the Patriarch:made like xeckoning of tho(e! which-hee had by 
his wiues ; and-ofthoſe which he had by. his handmaids ; although that Sara had dui- 
nenout of his fathers houſe the child begotten by(the. handwaid, *leaſt he ſhould haub 
had partinthe lawful) inheritance . And Dzpdori Falſo wrieth,, Thechildren of the! + 1.2.4 09.4 
Fgyprians begotten of theirbondwomen,go;haue had as great prerogatiue as the relZ 
that were begot in lawfull marriage, - Forwhy ? it was lawtull for them tohauc asmas 
I. D ®y wiuesasthey would) asit was alfovritathe Perſians & all the people of Alia; and 1 .......+ + 
5 almoſt onely the Germans of all the barbarous nations(as faith T acitiss) bad cucry' one Tacir.libde 
ofthem but one wife . Thus having confirmed the matter by courſeathiſtarieg ivfol. ToribusGers 
| loweth by:conſequence all the children. 6f one and the.ame father to haue bene ;injhis OO 
power,were they adoptiue arnor;Butthe;Romans of auntienttime made no-more 
account ofthcir baſe childrehthan of mecre.raungers ; neither were chey. compelled 
to adopt them,as were the Arhenians;} neitherto them:any thing by. their 
will,neither had they any power over them:;; VV-hich'ſcucritie.of:ehþ Jayes was: 
moderated in the raigneof Theodoſeus and x»cadius: And: afterward-itwas ordained 
_ bythe Emperor:Ze#0,ahat ſuch baſe childten ſhould beaccountedforlegitimayybyrhe; 
K | FE marriage ofcheir father afterwards cnfaing with their mother . Andiharmore 15,4 


% 
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ſtaſins decreed that all baſtards ſhoultdby adoption be reputed legitimar:3 bur firlt arr 
#inus and after him [w/tin:a abrogated thavdecree,and fliut the gate 4gairiſt baſtards; 
ro the endrhareuerie manſhould dcſiters baue lawfull- wines: and children; and-thar 
auntient houſes,and the rights of ſucce(ions and inhotizanees ſhould:npt bee altered 
andtroubled: by the adoprion of baſtards: the.rights. of adoption neuerthelefſe, yer 
ſtill remaining,which nad bene recciuedto-lupplic the defe&-of nature 4: and whereof 
theauntiem'Romans hadhado great eftdeme-, as-that thc adoptive fathers had the 
ſame power of lifeand dearhiouerthcir-adoptive. childten,' that they had ouce their | 
D ii awnes” 
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-owne: which was the true cauſe that women could not adopt children betore the 
edit publiſhed by Diocleſian ,conſideringtharthey themſelues were in the perpetuall 
power oftheir parents, husbands,or neere kinſmen: as alſo in Greece it was not lawful 
for them to adopr,as writeth the Orator ſus. Sothen the right of adoptions, cano- 
bled by the Romans (and eſpecially after thatthey had extended the frontiers of their 
Empitemore than euer before) other people alſo had it ſo much the more in regard : 
the Gothes, (I fay)the Germans,the French,the Salicns zas we ſec inthe lawes of the 


wards called _Ffricanusthe younger,whome he left the inheritor not of his name on- 
ly,but ofhis goods alſo . Ando alſo Cefar the Difator, hauing no children of his 
foure wiues,morethan 7u/ze,which was married to Pompeius, adopted Offanins his (i- 
ſters ſonne, whom by his will he made heire ofthree parts , with » that he ſhould 
beare his name; whereby his owne fathersname was taken away,and hee knowne by 
rhe name of his adoptiue father. And heagaine hauing no children but 7uſza (whome 
he called the ro here ofhis/houſe) adopted/Cazus and. Zucizs his ſiſters ſonnes 
bought at home oftheir father Agrppe, according to the aunticnt manner who after- 
ward dead alſo withour iſſue, he adopted T#btrius,who adopted Calrgula: fo did Clau- 
&m adopt Ners.,; vato whome Galba ſucceeding without children, * adopted Fo be- 
fore his armic, which cuſtome was afterwards kept in the adoption of *' Aurelianus 
.. the ur; as would uſtinian the Emperour haue adopted Cofroe king of Perfia, 

which he refuſed ; ſuppoſing (thoughyer falſly) the way vntothe Empireto bee by 
that mcane ſhut yp .* Wercad alſo thatthe Emperour Nerwus for lacke of children 
adopted Traian;& he Adrian; who afterward adopted Antoninus Pius; and not con- 
tented to hauc adopted ſogood'a man,charged himalſo whileſt he yerliued,to adopr 


_ - Blins Verus,and Marcus Anrelias,furnamedthe Philoſopher, to the intent the Em- 


pircſhould notwantrhe moſt yerruous Emperours that:cucr-were . Bur this laſt ha- 
uing begot Commodys heire apparantto the Empire, (bur the molt vitious man that. 
might be) wasaboutto hauc adopted another more worthie of the Empire, had hee 
not bene otherwiſe perſuaded by his friends. \For that! almoſt no man vied to adopr 
others,it he had {egirimar childrenof his owne . For which cauſe Claudizzthe Empe- 
rour wascuil ſpoken of, for being perſuaded by the inticement of Agrippins his ſecond 
wife,he had adopted 2 zro her fonne; having ſonnes and one daughter by his former 
bed, who were afterwards {laine by Nero . But to leaue ſtraungers whichare infinite, 
and to come to out owne domeſticall examples: Lewes duke of Aniou and brother to 
king Charles, was for want of heirc adopted by Toane(who of herincontinencie was in 
reproach called Lypa)who inthetight ofthar adoption left ynto him the kingdome of 

| Naples, 
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A Naples, hauing reiefed her nephew Aþhonſusking of Aragon , whom ſhe had before 
by conſent ofghe * Pore adopted. Afterwards alſo Rene of Aniou, Lewes his nephew; * Martitiuk v; 
was adopted by 19ane the yonger queene of Naples for want ofchildren . Andatthe 
ſametimeas it were,that is to ſay,in the yere 1408, Henry duke of Pomeran was adop- 
ted by Margaret D'wolmar queen of Denmark, Sweden,& Norway,to ſucceed herin 
the ſame kingdoms. And not long after, Hezry the fift king of England was adopted, 
not by Charles the ſixt thendiſtrafted of his wits, but by his wife : who by her newſon 
in law,cauſed Charles her owne ſonne to be denounced incapable ofthe Crowne,albe- 
it that he were a right wiſe and vertuous Prince . But /uſtinian the Emperour willing 
to remedicſuch abuſes,ordained that adopriue children ſhould ncuecrthelefle not faile 

B toenioy the inheritance oftheir owne naturall or lawfull fathers ; for that their adop- 

- tivefathers would oftentimes vpon ſmall occaſion caſt them off againe , whereby it 
cameto paſſe thatthey went withour the inheritance of both their fathers: yer did he 
wrongfully rake away the right ofthe fathers power , which was the onely marke of 
adoption,which taken away,nothing more remained . Now it were much better to - 
prohibit adoptions to them, which had ſonnes either naturall or legitimat: 8& incaſe 
they had nong, that the adoptiue children ſhould ſucceed inall the right of their owne 
naturall and lawfull children « Truely by our cuſtome itis lawtull for cucric man to 
adopt: yer no prejudice is thereby made vnto the next of kin , or them which ſhould 
lawfully inherite: for that more cannot be giuen or bequeathed vnto the adoptiue 

C ſonne,thanto him that is a meere ſtraunger ; and yet thatthe father might for all that 
recciue the profit ofthe adoption; whereof Scipio Hfricanus the Great,in his time 
complained inthe Oration which he had vato the people of his Cenlureſhip : as alſo 
after the publication ofthe law /ulia Pappis, which gaue great priucledges vnto them 
which had children : they which had none adopted ſome ( to haue the benefirof the 
lawas , to be capable of ſome Magiſtracie or office ) andin ſhort time after they had 
once gained that they fought for, caſt oftthoſe their adoptiue children againe, ſo abu- 
ſingthe law. As contrariwiſe Clodizs becing a noble man borne,cauſed himiſelfe tobe 

adopted by a man of baſe condition,that ſo diſcharged of his Nobilitie, hee might bee 
made Tribune of the * pcople;but hauing gotthat office,cauſed hiraſelfe preſently 16 Cecropro'd6v 
D beſcr atlibertie by his adoptiue father:” VV hich the Senat vnderſtanding, decreed that ** _.. 
from thenceforth they which were adopted ſhould not enioy the. primiledge of any + +» 
blick office: neither thatany man ſhould vnderthe colvur of ach children as hee "© 
d adopted obtaine any magjſtracic or honour vnto himlelfe; neither hinder fubſti- 
turion made for want of children; neither ro havethe benefit of any condinonalllegas 
cies,or couenants made or conceiued in hope of children; nor that for fach. adopriue 
children,ſuch donations ſhould be yoid,as were by the law irſelferobercuoked when 
the donatour had any children, either natural or legitimat ; northax bythe adoption 
of male children, women ſhould be kept from their lawfull inheritance. , from.which by 
they by the law are wontby the male.childrentobecexcluded ; neitherthar theword. © .......... 

E Sonne added ynto the lawes, tcſtaments,or otherlawfull ats was to be cxrendedyno/ ; 
them whome we adopt; all which deceits it is good :to.cur off, and yer nar: to , 
guiſh the right of adoptions ; and atthe lealt toleaue vnto the adoptiue father hug. fa- 
therly power, to kcepe in obedience his adopriue ſonne. . And thus.much. of 
cond patt ofa Familie, concerning the power ofa father ouer his children,and oftheir 
mutuall duties . Nawletys likewiſe ſpeake ofthe third partalſo...,,/; --../--1//-- - 
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oe Fe Of the power of a Lord or Maiſter ouer his Slanes , and whether Slaues are to be (aff 
7 ” ' fred ina well ordered Commonweale. 


=== He third part of the government of a Familic dependeth of the 
= power of the Lord oues his Slaues,and of the Maiſter oner his ſer- 
Mituants; andintheir mutuall duties one toward another . For the 
dyff very name of a Familic,came'of Famulus and Fammiatio, for thatit 
— IF Rs had init agreat number of Slaues: and foofthe greateſt part ofthem 
LOLN9 Lf EL thatare imſaubieftion inthe Familie,men call all the whole houſhold 
a Familie ; or els for thatthere'was no greater meanes to gather wealth than by ſlaues G 
andfernants;whichthe Latines call Famult, the auntients not without cauſe haue cal- 
led this multitude of Slanes and ſeruants a Familie . And Sexece willing to ſhow of 
what moderationa Maſter ought to be toward his Slaues, ſaith our anceſtors to haue 
called the head of a Familie, Father ofthe Familie, and not Lord . And for that the 
whole world is full ofSlaues,excepring cerraine countries im Europe (which fince alſo 
by little and little receiue them) itis needfull here ro reaſon of the power of Lords and 
Miiſters ouer their Slaves , andof the profits and diſprofits which may redound vnto 
a Commonweale,ifflauery ſhould igaine be called into vie: a queſtion of great mo- 
— mititfiot fot Fatnilics and ſocictics ondy;bur forall Commonwealsalſoingenerall. 
| Nowencty Slane is cither naturall;that isto wir,begotten ofa woman Slaue, or H 
The dinifonef ttridet Slaucby law of armes 3 orby ſome crime committed (whome men call a ſlaue 
——_—_ topritifiment)or.one which hath for money departed with his libertie, or hath plaid 
away his libertte;/asdid in auntient time the Almans* or elſe ſuch an one as hath yo- 
kitratily vowed Hittifelfe to beaperperuall Slatievnto another man; as was the man- 
nef'ofthe HebreWes . The priſoher in watte was Slaue vatothe vanquiſher,who was 
niet bonndto pnthitm to his rabfome,if it were not otherwiſe agreed vpon; as it was in 
amitichttime in Greece, that the Barbarian priſoner taken in warre , mightbee put to 
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*06 029012510 thy for himſdfes pound ofgold .'Thelike lawalmoſt was made amonigſtthe Po- 
* Crowerin Jorians; *whereitwas decretd by the States,” That all enemics taken priſoners in juſt T 
pomacnnurne watsſhould teinairie Slatiesvrito theyanquiſhers,except the king would pay two Flo- 

* firs for every head. But he that had paid theranſome of any priſoner, was bound to 
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tas his priſoner ; accordingto the moſt anntientlaw of the Greeks, 
ſt ebbors; pttoners vats their eredicors, although itwete lawfull by the Jaw of the 
evithisTables,to Wilde them iti peeces amonglttheir creditors,gjuing to/ſome more, 
Acullless tte Tefſeootditigto rhe proprri 
 $einHt debrers, = 68 old prince ifhel 

and inuchl&ſchislibertie/Cthingmuch dearcr than lifes. For thefather might kc 


diunye his children /yezandrake away theit lines alſo”; but yer 
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adiudged vnto his creditor,or diuided in peeces among his creditours,neither by them 
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for his debt be derained;yer reſcruliity Fhro the creditor power to ceile ypon his goods, 
. Or 
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A orby other way ofiuſtice to'come by his debr,ſo as he ſaw he mighc by reaſon: which 
Jaw continued firmeand inuiolat'700yeares, vntothe time of Dzocleſian, who cauſed 
the ame law afterwardto be publiſhed vpon paine of death. | Fe defent  _ 

Ang thus much concerning allforts of flaues: for as forchem which are taken by 
theeues or pirats , orby falſe titles are fold for ſlaues, they continue neuertheleſle free, 
and in tearms of righe may do all-lawtull as. As for other domeſtical ſeruants,which 
for wages or without wages dotheirſeruice, they cannot by contralt or. agreement: Dome/ical ſer- 
whatſocuer,doe any thing preiudicialtcorheirlibertie : neither in receiuing any lega- —_ ——_ 
cic ypon condition be it neuer{ſo. litrte'feruile; neither can the flaue himſelte when hee j.u,, 5 yu 
is manumiſed, promiſe vnto his lord thar hath ſer himar libertie,any thing pretudiciall conn? thas 

B vnto his libertie, other than the ſeruicesordinarie 8 agreeable vnto all ſuch asare en- \ des 54 
franchiſed. - And this is it for which the Arreſts ofthe Parlement of Paris haue ofren- 
timcsdiſanulled the contracts offetuams free borne,which haue bound themſelues vp- 
on apaine toſeruc cetraine-yeres: whichneuertheles they yer do in England & Scot- | 
land, where the mailtersafter the terme of ſeruice expired, comming betore the Judges Prenciſ f 
of the places,enfranchiſe their ſeruants;8 giuethem powerto weare their caps; which m_ by «8+ 
was the auntient markeof a ſlaue newly enfranchuſed , ro couer his ſhauen head vntill- ;;,,. rom, 
his haire were growne: which gaue occaſion ynro Bratzes after thar Ceſar was {laine,to- 
cauſe certaine money to be coined ®with the imprefsion ofa cap vponir3 as hauing (et plarar in vita 

'_ atlibertiethe people of Rome. And after the death.of Nero,the common people wenr Czlaris. 

C vp anddowae the ſtreets with caps vpon their heads, in ſigne of their libertie - And 
king Eumenes after the death of Aithridates;comming ro Rome,and with his cap on 
his headentring the Senat, himſelfe ro hold his libertic by the people 
of Rome. Now albeit thatdomeſticall feruants be-not flaues, andthatthey may do- 
ſuchaCts of libertic as freemen may,beejriniudgement or out of indgement 3 yet are 
they not as {imple meranaric men which labour for their daieswages,, ouer whome 
hethat hath hired them hath neither power nor commaund , nor/any manner of cor- COT ſlaves 
reQion, as the maiſter hath oucr his domeſticall ſeruants,who owe (cruice,honor,and 
obcdicnce vnto their maiſters, ſo longasthey arc in his houſe, and may with mode- 
rat diſcretion chaſtice and corre them . © For domeſticall ſeruants ought to re- 

D uerence their maiſter,and do them all honeſt ſcruice and duties :wherof, for that they 
haue a mutuall comportment one of them towards the other, and belong vito 
morall diſcipline,we will nor in this place reaſon. | 

But as concerning Slaues,therc.are two great difhiculties,nort yet reſolued vpon : the Troneubleque- 
one, VV hether (laucrie be naturall 8 proficable to a Commonweale, orcomraric yn- CE 
tO nature,aud vnprofirable 2 the'other, VV hat powerthe lord of right oughrto have © 
oucr his{laue . Concerning the firſt point,_4rifotle is of opinion-that the ſeruitude Slanerie in the 
of {laues is oftight naturall: andto proue the ſame, W eee (fairtrhe) ſome naturally *2/ionof 4rife 
made to ſerue and obey, and others to commaund and gouerne. Bur Lawyers,who' ra, pe 
meaſure the law not by the diſcourſes or decrees of Philofophers,but according tothe the mdgement of 

E commonſenſe and capacitic of the people, hold ſernitude to be direftly conrarie vato ** 254 
nature; and do what they cantq maintaine libertie, ſtill interpreting ſuch things as are 
obſcure and doubefull (whether it bein the lawes, or -intcſtaments , in coucnants, or 
iudgements ) ſo in fauour of libertie,as that they giue no way citherto lawes or to te- 
ſtaments : And itſo be that the force ofthe lawes be ſo greatand(o plaine asthatthey | 
may not {warue fromthem; yet do they. proteſt that bitterneſle of. the lawes'to dife 

pleaſe rhem, calling ic hard and cruell. But ottheſe rwo opinions wee muſt chuſe the 

actter. Now many reaſons there bee to proue that ſervitude is ptofitable-vntothe 

Commonmweale, andalſo agrecable ynto nature : For cuery thing tharis contrarie vn. 


ro 
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Reaſons 6 prove tQ Nature, 1s of no long continuance : and ifyou would force it againſtnature, yet will 
arp it of it ſelfe againereturne vnto the naturall courſe thereof 3 as is plainly ſcene in all 
fruble nes naturall things . Bur ſeruitude ſeemerh to haue taken the beginning thereofimmediat- 
E —_— ly after the generall deluge 3 and euen ſoſoone as any forme 'of a Commonweale 
——_ wasto be ſcene, and ſo hath alwaies euer ſince continued : and although ſeruitude in 
theſe latter times was left off ,, for about three or foure hundred yeares, yer is it now 

 againe approved,by the great agreement and conſentof almoſt all nations 3 yea the 

people ofthe Welt Indies, which are three times greater than all Europe, who neuer 

' heard ſpcechofthelawes of God or man, haucalwaies bene full of lanes; neither hath 

there beneany Commonwealein the world, which hath not had ſlaues init : yea the 

holicſt men char cucr liued haue vſedthem : yeaand chat more is,in eycry Common- 

weale the lord had power ouer thegoods , the hife and death of his flaue, except ſome 

few , where the Princes and lawmakers haucſomerhing moderated this power. Now 

like it is not,that all people and nations 1n euerie place, ſo many kings andprinces, ſo 

matiy lawrwakers(men for their vertue andexpericnce moſt famous) would with ſo 

great conſent,and ſo. many worlds of yeares, haue:receiued flaues,it it had bene athing 

Trepugriant vnto reaſon and nature. /Andwhat can be more agreeing vnto curtefie and 

naturall reaſon,thanafter yitorie obtained,toſauethem whome thou haſt taken pri- 

ſoners.in juſt warre, to giue them mear;drinke;and cloathing, & with great charitic to 

| releeue them? & for {a great benefirs to.exaQt of them only their ſeruice & labor ? is it 


not much better that in cold bloud to kill them; And this was the firſt beginning of H 


flaues. Now whereas itagrecthalſowiththelawes of God and man,that he that hath 
not wherewith to pay for the fault by him committed, ſhould be puniſhed in his bodie;z 
is it not. better and more curteſieto haue him kepr* to labour in the publicke works 2 
whereofluch were alſo called ſeruants to painegzandther kind of feruitude . Inlike ſort, 
he that ſhall vniuſtly licin waitfor another mans goods, life, or-ſtate ; what doubt is 
© therebutthathe is averic theefe and robber; and deſeruerth death ? Then is it not con+ 
tratic-ypto naturegofave him for labour,in ſtead of putting himro death: for the word 
Seruant,commeth of lauing , albeit that ome ynskilfull Grammarians reprehend 7«- 
ſtinian in ſo ſaying. Now it it were contrarie vnto nature, that one man ſhould haue 
power of life and death ouer another, there ſhould be neither kingdoms nor ſcigno- 
ries, which were not contrarie vnto nature, ſccing that _ and monarches haue the 
ſame power oucr their ſubicQts, be they lords or tlaues, ifthey once fall into any capi- 


thing exveceble EM Whomethey hauc not deprived of life. For oftentimes it commerh to paſſe in 
' untonazure: Viuſtwarres,(as are for moſt part thoſethar are made by the mightie) thargood men 


K 
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A. themthenvnto mercic,ſceing thatthey aretheeues, As for that which isfaid, That 
{craicudeicould not haue continued ſo long if ithad bene contrarievntonatute:tracir 
is inthings mcerely naturall, which according to their naturall-proprietie follow the 
immutable ordinance of God: buthauing giuen vnto man the choice ofgood & euill, 
irchaunccth oftentimes to the contrariez him to chuſe the worſe, contrarie tothe law 
both of God and nature :in whom his corrupt opinion hath ſo great power,that it pa(- 
ſeth inforce of a law,of greater pawer than nature irſelfe; in ſuch ſort, that there was 
neuecr ſo great impietic -orwickednefſe;which harthnor bene eſteemed for vertue and 
godlincfle .-Let one-examiple (erue tor many . Ve know right wellchatthere can be 
no moreccruelt or deteſtable athing than to ſacrificemen, and yer there are almoſt no 
| B peoplewhichhauenotvſedſoro doc,who all for many ages coucred the ſame with 
the vaile of pictie and religion : as yet voto this ourage they of Peru and Brafiles doe, 
and certaineother people ypontheriver 6f Plat ';-vnto which ſo prophane ſacrifices 
our aunceſtors for all that with great:deuotion reſorted . With like pierie and deuoti- 
on the Thracians alſo vied to kill their fathers and mothers,growne weake with age, 
and ſoafterwards dideat them,totheend they ſhould not languiſh with: ficknes , nor 
being dead become mear for wormes 3 as they aunſwered the Perſian king - Neither 
muſt weiay:thar there were none burthe auntient Gauls tbar. ſacrificed men3 which . - 
indecdthicy did vntothe time of Trberizs the: Emperour : forlong; time before , the * Czſlib.s. 
Amorits and Ammonits vſed toſacrifice their children: neitherwas it a ſolemnitic <li Galli, 
C among the Batbarians onely as geacrally among the:Scythes(as Plterch winterh)bur 
alſo among the Greeks(in whome cmiilitie nor-onely reſted, buteuen from whome it 
was vntoall other nations deriued) or L£hilles (as Homer reporteth)lactificedvnto 
his dead friend Patrocius with thefflaughtar of men . * Themifoclesallo inthe Perſian , platia Thc: 
warre,facrificed three men'; as didrhe Perſian king at the ſame time rwelne : neither mig, rayore ne 
could Jupiter Licius (as isreported)be otherwiſe appeaſed but by the ſlaughter of man, 
led by the ambiguitic of anold Oradle',-and of the Greeke - word pus, which without 
accent ignifieth cither Light, ora:Man... A. Tatkius deteſterh our aunceſtors , for 
thatthey (acrificed with mans blood: but. that heſpoke as an Orator,: and as belt ſer- 
 _ uedhiscaule; for AM. Yarro attributethit toall the people of Italic; a5 alſo the manner 
| D of vowing inthe ſacred ſpring time ta hawe bene, that whatſoener man or beaſt was that 
yere firſtborne ſhould be ſacrificed. A man mightalſo bring for example * zephre general 
ofthe armic ofthe Iſraclites,whois reported to haue ſacrificed his daughter vnto al- 
mightic God,much abour the ſame time that Agamemmonking of the Greeks ſacrifi- 
ced his daughter /phigenia* (whereof ſome well learned men have made Tragedics) * lud.rr. 
alchough that he ſacrificed nothing vnto God burthe virginitic of his daughter; as the * Euripides. 
Hebrew text plainly declareth ; and as Rabbs Leni,and the other Hebrew interpertors 
all agree... Howbcit other people did the like with great pictie and-deuotion # which 
proucth well that we muſt not meaſureche law ofnature by mens aCtions , bee they 
neuer ſo old and inueterat : neither thereof conclude, that the ſeruile eſtate of flaucs is 
E ofright naturall: as alſo much lefle to attribute it rocharitic-, orto.courtchie , thatthe 
people in auntient time ſaucd their priſoners,takenin warres,whome they might have 
flaine ; to draw a greater gaine and profit fromthem as from beaſts . For who is hee 
that would ſpare the life ofhis vanquiſhed cnemie, .it he could ger-a greater profit by 
his death than by ſparing his life ? Ofa thouſand examples I will produce but one... Ar 
the ſiege of Icrulalem vaderthe conduR of /eſpe/iana Roman Suldier hauing found 
goldin theentrails of a Iew-that was ſlain, made his companions therwith acquainted, 
who forthwith cut the throats of their priſoners, to ſee if they had-alſo (wallowed any 


. oftheircrownes; ſothat ina moment there were ſlaiac * aboue twentie thouſand of * reſepb. ;n 
| thoſe b<llo ludaico. 
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thole Tewes .. O faircexample of charitie towards capriues / But fay ſome, they are | 
nouriſhed;they are weltcarreated for their ſeruice : but how Ipray you are-they nou- 
riſhedtahd for whacferuice doing? Cato the Cenſor (reputed thebeſt and wifeſt man 
- of hisritie)afterthathe had drawae all the ſeruice and profit he could fromhis flaues, 
cucen vmill they were growne crooked with age,ſo that he could wring nothing more 
fromthem, ſet them thento faleroſuch as would giue moſt for them, to.draw yer 
from them the verie price of their blood which yctremainednthem, leaſt he ſhould 
beenforced tonouriſh themfornought, nowgrowne impotent with age, orelſe bee 
faine:to kill themorro ſerthem atliberrie ; much ſort that the poore {laucs in recom- 
pence of all rheir ſeruice made , were drawne tothe'gallows by their new walters: not 
yer ſo happicas Pallasher mule in Athens, which growne old went about whither ſhe 
liſt vohalcred,no man daring imherold age toload or charge her .. And whereasthere 
is nothing more holy or more naturall ginenby God vnto mankind,thanmariage; yer 
ſoit is;that ic was not permitted vnro flanes: yea incaſe that a:free man taken captive 
hada child lawfully begot by his wile; if the father died inthe hands of the enemie, al- 
thoughthe mother returned into her libertie, yerneuertheleſle was the child 'repured 


illegitimar. | | I | 

The miſerable I har ſhould T rehearſe the execrable andprotuſefilthinefle of both ſexes, which 
efareandcondi> the poore ſlaves hereroforewereand yet are cnforced to endure and ſuffer ? But as for 
#noſſ4®  crucltic ſhowed vponthem;jt is incredible tharweread, andthat a man might ſpeake 
of,if burthe thoufand part thereof were written: for Authors would thetcot fay no- 
thing,ifgood vccafion were notgiuen 3 and we haue not burthe hittories otthe moſt 

| ciuill people that cuer were inthe world. Forthey were enforced to till the ground in 
+ Colum, lib. * chaities {as yetthey do in Barbaric)and toliein'dungeons, the ladders being drawn 
vp from them, as they yet doin all the Eaſt ;forfeare they ſhould be loſt;or that they 
ſhouldfſerfire on the houſe, or otherwilc kill heir maiſters.-Now as for cuericlight of- 
fence ofthe ſlaue,excepthe were of great price,it was ſo rigorouſly puniſhed, as that ro 

hauc brokena glaſſewas vnto himdeath : as fot txample , rhe:-Emperour «_dugaitue 

beingat ſupper inthe houſe of Fedizs Pollio,itchaunced oneot rhe ſauces to breake a 

* Lib.tertiode glaſſe;zwho having done no otherfaalr bur that(as faith *Sexeca) was forthwith drawn 
fra. vnto a pond of Lampreis,whichwere fed withmans fleſh : whereat the poore flaue 
crying out,fled ynto the feet of _Hewſtus,cntreating him,norfor his lite, but that hee 

might not after he was put to death be catenvp'of thoſe fiſhes, for hee found himlelte 

worthie ofdeath for the glafſe he had broken : butthe common opinion was,that the 

* vir. 6,Encid ſoule ofthe drowned neuer paſſed over intothe * Elyfian fields; or els that it died ro- 
getherwiththebody:asSyneſius writ of his companions failing to Alexandria, who in 

a tempeſt ſodainly riſen,ſeeing the ourragious violence ofthe Sea,drew their fwords to 

cuttheir ownethroars,ſo rogiuc way vnto the ſoule,whichthey thought otherwiſe to 

be in daunger to be drowned together with the bodie : ſo much the poore flaue feared 

to beeaten vp of the fiſhes ; But Auguſtus moned with compaſgion ( as ſaith Sexeca) 
pardonedthe {lave,caofing allthereſt oftheglafſes ro be broken, andthe pond to bee 

filled vp, Yet D/onthe Hiſtoriographer,reporring the ſame hiſtoric,ſairh that Yugs- 

ſtus could not obtainepardon of Polliofor his flauc,neither to have commaunded the 

pond of Lampriesto'haue bene filled vp , than which nothing was more pretious 

amongtt the Remans : whichfor allthar ſeemethto hauc bene more probable, ſeeing 

that Sexeca confeſſerh Augaſtnstohauc bene therwith contented,neicher to hauc bene 
therefore angrie with his triend Pollo. And to ſhew that this was no new matter more 
AO. than two hundred yearesbeforc;* © uintus Fleminiasa Senator of Rome,cauled one 
| of his flaues to be {laine;for no other cauſe but to gratifie and pleaſe his Bardrche, | 
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A which Gidthithe had 'neverſeence a manflaine . Now ifir chauncedthe maiſterto be 
flitte fn hithouſe,by whomfocuer that it was, all the flaues that at the ſame time were 
Vader th&Amie'tooke;were pur to death cueric mothers ſon. As chanced ar the murther 
of Ptaniiiii tear Pteror of Rome; when queſtion was made ofputting to death al his 
flaues,followiri{as faith Tacitws)che auntient cuſtorne, the common people being for , ,., ot 
che moſt patt menenfranchiſed,fell in murinic; for thatrhey knew well the murtherer 
was but one,& yet neuerthileſſe thete muſt be putro death 4oo ofhis lanes, all inno. 
cent ofthe tz nevercheleſſe the marter being debated in the Senar,it was there reſol- 
ucd,T hatthe antientcuſtome ſhuld be kepr, & fo accordingly al the ſlaves were put to 
death , Uetpaſſe the mutthering of flaues,enforced ro kill oneanother in theliſts, of 
to be tote with wild beaſts; ſo ro giue pleaſure vnto the people,andro breed inthem a 
comempr bfdearh. And although thelaw Petronia had forbidden flaucs withour cauſe 
to be caſt vnto the wild beaſts : yer was it neuer obſcrued,no more than the edi of the 
emperour Nero, who wasthe firſt that appointed commiſsioners to heare the com- ag, ;, . 
plaints of flaues : and after him the emperour Adrian ordained that inquiſition ſhould dc Benchic. © 
be made againſt ſuch as had maliciouſly without cauſe ſlaine theirſlaues; howbeit that 
long time before they were culpable as murtherers,by the law Cornehs : but that was 
holden ini noregard,and all that the pooreflaues could do to faue themſelues fromthe 
fury of theit miaiſters , wasto flic vnto the images of the gods, or of the emperours. 
Folneither the temple of Daz in Rome,which king Serxivs(himſelfe the ſonne of a 
C flave) hadappointed asafanQuarieforflaues; neitherthe image of Romulus , which 
the Senat had of long time appointed for the ſelfe fame purpole; neither the Sepulcher 
of Theſeus at Athens ; neither the image of Ptolemee ar Cyrene; neither the temple of a p11 ;. 14.7 
Diana at Epheſus,could defend the {laues from the furie of their angrie lords a ma- : 
ſters. Howbeit that by the law ofthe Epheſians the ſlaue which without juſt cauſe had 
fled vnto the temple of Dz#na,was againe reſtored ynto his maſter,being before ſworne 
notthereforetoentreat him cuill: but ifthe catſe ofhis flight were iuſt,then was he ta- 
ken from his maſter and madeſeruant to Diaxs: except women,who might not enter 
into hertemple . Bur T7ber:as of all other tyrants that cucr were,the moſt craftie in his 
old age, appointed his image for aſanfAuaric, propounding capirall puniſhment vnto- 
all fuch as ſhould by violence draw any ſlauc from the ſame; to the intent that by that 
meanethe {laues might tor thelcaſt occaſion cometo accuſe their maſters, yea eucn of 
high treaſon . Infomuch that as Seneca writeth , a certaine Senator fearing to bee be- 
wraicd of his {laue,craned pardon of T#berius tor that he had but bene about to touch 
his chamber pot with a ring vpon his finger, wherein the image of Tiberius was cn- 
grauen. Inſuch ſorr, that the images of the emperours , but eſpecially of tyrants were 
as ſnares to cntangle the magiſtrats in,who oftentimes ſecretly murthered their ſlaues, 
for hauing recourſe ynto the ttnages,ſo ſoone as they were returned thence. But the 
law of God had therefore whey ev prouided, appointing eueric mans houſe for a 
ſanQuarie vnto the ſlauz flying from his maſter, forbidding to reſtore him againe vnto 
E his maiſter whileſt he was yetin choller . For all maſtersare not of like diſcretion to 
Plato,which faidto his (ave, That he would ſharply haue correed him , but that hee 
was atigric : whereas the Germans(as Tacits ſairh)neuer puniſh their ſervants or chil- 
dren bur in their rage, and that as ifthey were their enemies . Thus we ſee the liucs of 
maſters not well affured againſt their ſlaues 3 and thi liues offlaues much lefle againſt 
their maſters. For who could affure himſelfe of his life, or of his goods in the time of 
the tyrannie of Sy//a, who had propoſed thirtie' Seſterties vnto tree men, and ynto 
bond men liberty,as a reward ifthey ſhould diſcouer their maſters,or bring in the head 


. Ofanyoneofthem that were by him proſcribed? In which fearethe citiſens were, vn- 
till 
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* till thatthreeſcorethouſandofthem being flaine,, andſothe ſtate in a manner aging F 
appcaſed a certaine {lauc yet preſented vnto Syllathe head of his lord & maſter, who 
Syl for ſo doing according to. his promile ſerarliberty,butby and by after cauſed him 
robe caſt headlong from ; rocke Tarpeia. Arfuch timealſo as perſecution grew hot 
againſt che Chriſtians , there was no Chriſtian maſter bur was in daunger of his life, 
_ orelsgladtoſerarlibertic his{laues . But the feare of perſecution once ceaſing , the 
lords and maſters thety(clues became tyrants ouer their ſlaues. . , + .. p65; 
Tegrraze mul.  Sotheſtate of Families and Commonneals is alwaies in daungeroftrouble andru- 
zimoe ef lane» 1ne by the conſpitacie of {laues combining themlclues rogether : all Hiſtories being 
compo!” full offcruile RN and wartes... Andalbeirthat the Romans wereright greatand 
- mightic, yet ſo it was that they could notlerthe flauesto'tiſe againſt the ſtate in althe G 
townes of Italic cxcept Meſſana: and afterwards for all the lawes they; could make, 
they could not preuent butthat threeſcore thouſand ſlaues riſe in rebellion. vnder the 
condutt of Spartacus,who in (et battaile ouerthrew three armies of the Romans. Foric 
is moſt certaine,that in euerie country whatſocuer , there was at leaſtten ſlaues for one 
freeman: asitis caficto iudge by the muſters taken in Athens,where for rwentie thou- 
{andcitiſens were found tenthouſand ſtrangers , and foure. hundred thouſand flaucs. 
And Italie(viforious oucr all. nations)had many moe, asa man may perceiue by the 
Oration of Caſs; the Senator, whereby he perſuaded the Scnat for the confirming 
of Sylla his decree: Ve haue at home(faid he) whole nations of {laues much differing 
amovg themſclues in manners,faſhions, language, and religion . And namely AL H | 
Creſiws alone had fiuc hundred flaues , who daily brought invnto him the profir of 
cheir gainfull arts and trades 3 beſides them whome he imployed in his ordinarie and 
domeſticall ſcruice . 24lo alſo in one day (er at libertic 300 ſlaues, leaſt they ſhould 
haue beneput totorture to depoſe concerning the death of Clodixs Tribune of the 
; people. And that multitude of flaues wasit for which the Roman Senate, defirous to 
put a difference in the habit of ſlaues , ta, the intent to have them knowne from free 
men: one of the graueſt Senators diſluaded the ſame,ſhowing the daunger like to en- 
ſuerhereof,ifthe {laucs ſhould beginto enter into the number of themlclues ; for that 
ſothey might caſily diſpatch themſclues of their maiſters,for the calinefle oftheir riſing 
into rebellion,and the difference of their habits. Vato which daunger Africke 8& ſome I 
part of oo ſhould be ſubicQ,it there were fuch a multitude of {laue as intimes paſt : 
for that they marked their {laues in the face, which they did not in auntient time,exceprt 
ſuch of them as were villanous and ſturdic knaues,who were thereof called Stigmatic; 
who at any time becing manumiſed, could for all-that never enioy the full fruic of 
their libertic or the priuelege of cinſcns : marking the reſt ypon their armes . And this 
was it for which the (pet ef ues ſceing their ſlaues to multiply exceedingly aboue 
the citiſens(for the hope their maſters gaue them of libertie which, could get moſt 
children, and forthe profit cuery man drew our ofthemn in particuler) madea decree 
thatthree thouſand of them ſuch as had the moſt able bodies ſhould bee taken vp for 
the warres : whome ſo preſſed out,they forthwith cauſed to be all in one night flaine, K 
and that ſo ſodainly and ſecretly , as that no man knew what was become of them, 
more than they which had the doing ofthe marter. | 
Why flevervre Now this feare that Cities and Commonweals had of their ſlaues, was the cauſe - 
not ſuffred:& that they neuer durſt ſuffer themto beare armes, or to be enrolled intheir muſters, and 
beare armer. that ypon paine of death :and if by necefsitic they were conſtrainedto take their ſlaves, 
they at theſame time freely ſer themar libertic . As did Scipio _Africanm the Greater, 
who after the great ouenthrow of Cannas manumilſed 300 ofhis ſlaues,al able bodies. 
Howbcitthat Florws wiieth, That atins were giuento 8o00ſlaucs;which we alſo read 
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| ſed tas did Auguſtus, 


A to haicben<doneinthe confederatwarre.. »BurCteomenes king of Lacedemonia fin- 


ding bimſctic vnabloro withſtand cho mulcitigle othisenemics,as alſo ofhis flaues, his 
citiſens being forrhe moſt part ſlaine 31/his fogrearnecelsuie proclaimed libertie to al 
fucki daucs'as wereable to-pay fitttzricrownesfeat their heads :4n which doing he proui- 
ded hiraſelfe both-offouldiors andrhancy...) Yranotſo much as the'effeminat people 
of Aſia tied rheit flaues in warres;excepy rhe Panhiatsgwho might not by their lawes 
manumiſe their laues, whomrheyimadealmoſt as much ofaxottheirchildren : wher- 
by they grewiotofiichamulrinidegharinehgivartate whormich; they pur to flight the 
powecrof 31. Antonius,conliſtiog oftfiftic thoufuudemen,there was bur 4500 tree men, 
 aswe readin Juſtes tyer had they nacauſe rurthell; beingoftheir maſters ſo well cn- 
treatcd:': Bur as fobortierpcopleahey wereforniſtraſtfullofrhoiriflanes, as chat ſome- 
times they would ciothaue thenito feruc in:chor:galkes.before they: were enfranchi- 
whoatone'time ſer acliberciexwentynthouſand to ſerue-him inhis 
gallies.;\ And tor feare they had-leaftrhey ſhouldeonfpire together againſt the ſtate,to 
keepe them alwiiesbuſied in other mechanicaltarts; Zycurgwamonglt the Lacede- 
monians,and Nama Pomprhus'in Rome, forbad their owne citiſensro vic any manualt 
occupation'. And 94> ſo well-provide,bur thar cuerthere was ſome one 
orother deſperatiman,who-propoiinding libertievtroAlaues;ſtilbrobbed the State. As 
Firiauthe Pirargwho niade himfelte king of Portugal 
and S;monthe onof Gerſon,;captaine ofthe Tewes, who all of bafe com 
theinſeluesgrearlords, by giving libertte ynto the flaues that followed 


burfugiriueſlauesſtiton the one lide'or the other fin ſuch ſort;as that after the diſcom. 
htureof Sex. 
with:him,whome Augaftus cauſed to beappretiended through his dominions, and by 
aprofixeddaywibe againe reſtored yntotheir maſters}, commaunding the reſt-fo bee 
hanged that had nomaſterstolay claime vntothemy as we read in Appian . And in 
truch rhe power ofthe Arabians grew by no other meanes. . ' For as ſoone as Homar 
oneofuMibomers lieutenants, had begun toraite warre in Arabia, and promiſed liber- 
rievnto the flaues-that ſhould follow him, he drew fuch a number after him,that in few 
yearesthey made themſelues lords of all the Eaſt . The fame of which libertic , and 
theconqueſts made by thoſe flaues, fo encouraged the Alaues of Europe , that they be- 


ganto take vp armes; firſt in Spaint in the yeare78t , and afrerward in Fraunce inthe 
time of 'Charlerpaigne, and of Lewes the godly 3 as is to bee ſeene by their EdiQts 


| thenmadeagainſtrhg conſpirticic of flaues . And after that alſo Lotharre the ſonne of 


Lewes haging loſtrwakarrels againſt his brethren ,- called the laues vnto his aid with 
TEE Ee 


promiſe o aft ethe oucrthrow ynco their maſters inthe yere 
852. WW henfodainlythis fircxookſach hold in Germanie, where the flaueshauing ta- 
ken vp-artnegſo troubled the ſtare of the German princes and cities, that Lewes king of 
the Almans was conſtrained toraiſe all his forces ro ſubdue rhem. 9,01 02 | 


Andchis wasthe'cauſetharthe Chriltian princes by little and{ little releaſed rheir 74, mw 
onely vnto thernſelues certaine ſcrui- Chrifien princes 


ſcruitude,and cntranchiſedrheir laues , reſeruing 


Porapeins therewere found<hirtiethouſand Naucs which had taken part 


: Cinn#,Spartacus,Tacfarimas, , . 
tons made þellis civilib, 
.Andthe * 10ſ.iobello 
ciuill warres yet continuing berwixt« Auguſtiusand AE. Antonins, was not to be ſcene _—_ 


—_—_— 
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ces,and the aunticnr right ofſucceſsion,iftheir enfranchiſed flaues ſhould charice to die Om 
without illue > acuſtome yer in'yſein all the lower Germanie 3/as in many places in uu. 


Fraunce,and England alſo. Foras'yet many remembrances ofbondage remaine in the 


Chriſtian Commonwealc: asisto be ſeenc in the lawes ofthe Lombards & Ripuaires 
whereby ſlaucs could nothauetheir juſt libertie;oralienartheir goods, vntill they had 
bene-rwicemaniimiſed: and oftentimes the lord'or maſter ioynedviitothe att of in- 


| franichiſment , That ir was dohe for the health othis ſoule. Forchey which firſt laid the 


E ij | 
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The beginning 
of almes houſes 
and heſpicals, 


* Nicephorus, 


foundation ofthe Chriſtian Cominomwcale , had nothing in more. regard ,thati to 


find the means how Chriſtian flaucs might beſer ar liberty : ſo thatin hope therof ma- 
ny ofthe wor Ora mae their maſters for the health of their ſouls 
wetecontentſo toenfranchiſethen': VVee alſo read. inthe Hiſtories of Aﬀrick, how 
that Penlinas biſhop of Nolo ; after hee had ſold all his goods roredeeme Chriſtiau 
flaues, at laſt(which a man would wander at)ſold himſelfe alſo vnto the Vaudales for 
his brechren Andhercafcamerthe manumiſionofſlaues made in churches beforethe 
biſhops: W hercof; ici the raigne of Conſtantine the Great, enſued ſucha multirude of 
pooreand.needic men, whio thing but cheir hbertie ro liue ypon ( of whome 


the moſt part would do nothing , andthe reſt could'do riothing) as that cities were 


with nothing more charged than withthem . Hereof, began the almes-houſes , and 
hoſpitals, for the reliefe oflirtle children,of the aged, ofthe ſicke,and ofthemrhar could 
not labour, to beerefted and endowed bythe Chriſtian princes,atthe requeſts ofthe 
biſhops . Hercof S.- Baſt in his ſermons complaineth', thatthe cries and { gronings of 
the poore and weake were in the Churches confoundedand mingled with the ſongs 
and ptayers.of the Prieſts, Much abour which time «lian the Apoſtara in deſpite of 
the Chriſtians * exhorted the Pagan biſhops by che example of the Chriſtians to the 
building and cndowing ofalmes-houſes and hoſpitals for the relicfe of their poore. 
And forthat poore menſerar libertie , did oftentimes lay forth their children to bee 
broughe yp of the charitic and liberalitic ofthe Chriſtians : Gratian made a law, Thar 


the children ſo expoſed and left vntothe world , ſhould be flaues vnto-them that had H 


ſo nouriſhed and brought themvp . And not long after, Yalens the Emperourby an 
Edidt gaue power tocucrie man totake vp the vagrant and idle perſons, and tocauſc 
them to ſerue them as, ſlaues; forbidding alſo and that vpon paine ofdeath,any ro goc 
into the woods ot deſerrs thereto liuc as Hernuts ; of whome he cauſed a great num- 
ber which had coutraric to his Edi& ſo gone out,to be executed ; tothe intent to cur 
off idleneſſc,and rodraw euecrie man vnto labour . Bur after that Idolatric began to 
decay,and the Chriſtian religionto encreale ,the multitude of flaucs began alſoto di- 
miniſh ; and yet much more after the publiſhing ofthe law of Mehomer,who ſctatli- 
bertie all them of his religion. To the imitation of whome,the Chriſtians alſo ſo frank- 
ly ſer at libertie their laues, as that all ſeruirude and laueric ſeemed in that age to hauec 
bene.ſhut vp with the Weſt Indians,wherein the Chriſtians had ſhaken offfromtheir 
necks all bondage,about the yere 1250: yet for all that,, that there were flaues in Ita- 
lic inthe yeare 1212, it is cuident, as well by the lawes of #i/ham king of Sicilic, and 
Frederick the ſecond Emperour ; as alſo by the decrees of the biſhops of Rome , Ale- 
xander(I (ay)thethird , /7ban the third,and Inmocentins the third,concerning the mar- 
riages of aues,which the Lawyers call Contabernie,or keeping ofcompanic together : 


E 


which Mexander was choſen Pope inthe yeare 1158, Yrbaninthe yeare 1185, and 


Innocentiusin the yeare 1188 . VV hereby it is cuident , the Chriſtian Common# 
weale to haue bene cleere of ſlaucs fince the yeare 1250, or there about. For Bartholus 
whoflouriſhed inthe yeare 1300 , writeth thatthere were no flaues in his time; and 
that by Chriſtian lawes men might no more ſell themſelucs,vnderſtanding the Edits 
made by.the Chriſtianprinces : which when Nicholas the Sicilian, otherwiſe called the 
Abbot of Pagormo had learned of Bartholws,he thought ita thing well worth the no- 
ting, Neuertheleſic weread inthe Hiſtoric of Polonia, that cuerie priſoner takers in 
good warre,was thenandlong time after flaue vnto himthat had taken him,ifthe king 
would not pay two Florins for his head , as I hauc beforeſaid: and yer at this preſent 
the ſubiets bound vntothe ſoyle wherconthey wereborne, which they call Kmeros, 
acc inthe power ofthe lords, who may at their pleaſure kill them, and nor bee called 


un 
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A intoqueſtion therefore : and ifſo be that they kill another mans ſubie, thenare they 
acquired by paying ten crownes the one moitie to the lord,and the other moitic vnto 
the heires : ſo as we read in the lawes of Polonia; which are the like inthe kingdoms 
of Denmarke, Sweden,and Norway . But it is morethan 4oo yeares agoc, ſince that 
Frauncc ſuffered init any true ſlaues. For as for thatwhich we read in our hiſtories, 
that Lewes Hutin,who came tothe crowne inthe yeare 1313 (the ſelfe ſame time that 
Bartholus lined)fer at libertie all laues for money;to defray the charges of his warres 3 Fhenſlaves . 
that is,as I take it,co be ynderſtood of manumiſed men., which we call Mort-maines, ceeſedin Franes 
whome we cuen yetatthis preſent ſceto beler ar libertie by the kings royall letters pa- 
tents,from that bond of ſeruitude wherby they are prohibited co matrie a wite, orto 
G B alicnar their goodsout ofthetertitories ofcheir Patron ..So alſo weare to vnderſtand 
the edi&t of Charls the fift the French king,wherin in cities eucry 70 familics,in country 
villages euerie hundred families,and cucry 200 heads of flaues,were be charged with a 
man atarmes; which they ſhould not haue done if they had bene inthe pollefsion of 
another man,& accounted as another mans goods. Soitisalſo to be vnderitood that 
is written of Hambert Dauphin,who atthe ſame time by one ediftentranchiled all the 
flaues of Dauphine,and commaunded the ſame to be enrolledinthe publick afts and 
lawes ofthe coumrey . The ſame curteſice vied Theobald countic d Blois towards his 
flaucs,in the ycare 1245 . To thisalſo belongeth that which weeread of Sagerias ab- 
borof the couent of S. Dionyſe,who ſer at libertic his manumiſed flaves, ſorhat they 
H C chaunged their dwelling. Andalſothe auntient decree of the Parliament of Paris, 
whereby it was permitted to the biſhop of Chalons,by the conſent of his Chapiter,to 
cnfranchiſe his ſflaues. Charles the ſeucnth alſo.comming to the crowne in the yeate 
1430 cnfranchiſed diuers perſons of ſeruile condition. Andinour memoric king Hem- 
7y the ſecond by his letters pattents enfranchiſed themrof Burbonnozs, inthe yere 1549. 
By whoſe example alſo theduke of Sauoy did che like inall his countries, 1nthe yeare 
1561. All which weſcedone inthe great fauour of libertie . VV hereas otherwiſe the 
Prince,ot his owne lawtull power could not enfranchiſc'another mans (lauc,and much 
leſſe che magiſtrar, what interceſsion ſocuerthe people ſhould niake: neither could he 
ſo much as giue ynto lim that was by another man cnfranchiſed , ſo much as leaue ro 
I D wearearing of gold, without the conſent of his patron . For Commedus the Emperour 
by hiscdi&rooke from all chem their rings of gold, who.had obtained that priucledge 
of the prince withoutleaue of their Patron: neither would he haueic any thing preiu- 
diciall ynto the Patron,that his enfranchiſed flaue had obtaincd of the prince this pri- 
ueledge,albeit that the prince had reſtored himto the ſtate of a free borne man : which 
wasafargreatermatterthanto haue obtained the priueledge to weare a ting of gold : 
which albcit thatit belonged vnto the prince onely to grant, yerſo ir was neuertheleſſe 
inthe timeof Tertulhan,that the patrons hadin amannergor tharpower'ynto them- ,  , _ 
ſelues,giuing vmo their enfranchuſed ſlaues aring ofgold and a white gowne , in ſtead refurreRion, 
of yron giues and whips,caufing chem fo attired toſit downear the table with them, 
K E andtobeare thejirname. Andatlaſt /uſtinia» himſelfe by a-generall edi reſtored all 
themthat had bene (laues enfranchiſed vntothe ſtate of free borne: men; ſo that for 
the confirmation thereofthey needed nor afterwards any the princes charter . V hich 
lawtorall that we vſe nor: forin &this realme he muſt of neceſzitie obtaine the prince *\jiz, rae. 
his letters patents, which haue alwaics vſed to reſtore vato manumiſed men and of ſer- 
ullecondition,the ſtate of tree borne men,and to blot our all theſtaine of their 01d fla- 
ueric; which letters were woontto be both requeſted and obrained without the leaue 
ofthe patron : who for all that may lay hands/vpon- ſuch goods of his enfranchiſed 
Hlauc as were got before hewas (er at libertic whereſocuer they be 3 asnor long ſince 
| E 1j was 
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was adiudged by the court of Paris: as for ſuch things as they getafterwards they may F 
hold them tothemſclues; and hauing no children, by their teſtaments beſtow them 
vpon whome they pleaſe . T haue ſcene the lord ofthe White Rocke in Gaſcongue 
claime to hauenor oncly a right ouer his manumiſed ſubicQs, and alſo that they were 
bound to trimme his vines , to till his grounds, ro mow his meddows , roreape and 
threſh his corne,to carrie & recarrie whatſoeuer he ſhould command them, torepaire 
his decayed houſe,to pay hisranſome, and alſo the foure accuſtomed payments vied 
in this rcalme; but alſothat if without his leaue they ſhould chaunge their dwelling 
places whereinthey were borne,or depart out ofhisland,hee might lead them home 
againe inan halter: vntoall which the aforeſaid ſeruices his manumiſed people yeel- 
ded,ſauing vnto the laſt, which by a decree ofthe Parlement of Tholouze was cn off, G 
as preiudiciall ynto the right of libertie . Truly they whome the Polonians call Kme- 
rons,are not compelled to do their patrons ſo grear ſeruice ; but yer ſuffer things much 
ieuous: for that any man may kill them for the ſmall paiment often crownes , and 
their lord may ſo doe for nothing . And in former time it was lawtull amongſt the 
Indians by all meanes to tyranniſe vpon their ſeruants, which were in number infinit, 
yeaandto kill chem alſo ; vntill that Charles the fift by alawv which he made comman- 
dedthen all to be free . Burin Fraunce,although there be ſome remembrance of old 
ſeruitude,yetis itnot lawfull there to make any (laue, or to buy any of others : Inſo- 
Slavery com. rauch that the ſlaues of ſtrangers ſo ſoone as they ſet their foot within Fraunce be- 
png neraſe cometranke & free; as was by an old decree ofthe court of Paris determined againſt H 
an ambaſſador of Spain,who had broghta flauc with him into France, And I remem- 
ber that of late a Genua marchant hauing brought with him varo Tholouze a ſlaue 
whome he had boughrin'Spaine, the hoaſt of the houſe vndecſtanding the matter, 
perſuaded the flaue toappeale vnto his libertie . The marter being brought before the 
magiſtrats,the marchant was called for; the Arturney general out ofthe records ſhow- 
ed cerraine auntient priucledges giuen(as is ſaid)vnto them of Thulouze by Theods- 
ſia the Great, wherein hehad granted, That flaues ſoſoone as they came into Tho- 
louze ſhould be free . The marchant alledging for himſclfe that he had truly bought 
his flauc in Spaine,and ſowas afterward come to Tholouze, from thence to goe home 
ro Genua,and ſo notto be bound to the lawes of Fraunce . In the end hee requeſted T 
that if they would needs deale ſo hardly with him , asto ſet at libertic another mans 
flaue,yer they ſhould at leaſt reſtore vnto him the money hee colt him : whereunto 
the Iudges aunſwered, That it was a matter to be conſidered of . In the meane time 
the marchant fearing lcaſt heſhourd looſe both his dutifull laue and his money alſo, - 
of himſclfe ſet him ar libertie,yet couenanting with him that he ſhnuld ſcrue him fo 
long as heliued. Yet forall that , thoſe priueledges which they of Tholouze boaſt to 
hauc bene granted them by Theodoſzus,ſecme not to haue bene ſo,ſecing that Narbona 
atruc Colonic ofthe Romans, and the moſt auntient that was in Fraunce, Leore, 
Nyſmes, Vienne, Lyons, Arles, Romans, and many others , which were alſo Roman 
Collonies ,nonor Rome'itlelfe the verie ſeat ofche Empire, had not any ſuch priue- K 
ledge. Andthus much concerning the cnfranchiſing of flaues. 

But now here mightamanſay,Ifitbe.ſo that the Mahometans haue enfranchiſed 
Nop iveereneth a1 the flaues of theirreligion, which hath courſe inall Aſia,and almoſt in all Africke, 
ie h _ with agoodpart of Europe alſo; andthe Chriſtians haue ſemblably done the like (as 
flwwrinthe wehaue before ſhowed: ) how commethitto paſſe that yet the world is ſo full of 
world, flaues and ſlaueric > Forthe Tewes may not by their Jawes haue any fave oftheir own 
nation, neither by the Jawes ofthe Chriſtians may they haue any Chriſtian . Truely 
all in that ſwerue from whe law of God : For the law of God torbiddeth any flaue ro 
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A” bemadc by the order of the Ifraclites amongſt them(clues , except that any of them 
ſhall ofhis owne accord giue himſelte in bondage to another , and ſuffer,his cate to be * Exod. zr. 
boted through toa poſt withanaule : trudy it adiudgeth the d<btors vnto * the credi. * Few. 4. 
tors.and (uffereth the ewes to bee ſold for pouertic : yet the ſame law commaun- 
dech them ar the ſeventh yeareto beſer at libertie. And although a man hauc enthra- 
led him(elfe,and ſuffered himſelfe ro be thruſt through the care with anaule, infomuch 
that he be bound to perpetuall ſeruitude: yet neuertheleſle all the inrerpretors of the 
law affirme, That in the yeare of Iubiley he ſhall againe recoucr.his bbertie ,except he 
had rather againe ſerue than become free. But ſuch bond(laues as-were borne of 
thoſe kind of {laues which had of their owne accord giuen themſclues into bondage, 
they were inthe fiftith yeare tobe ler free : at which time the law by * the ſound of * revir +5, 
trumpet denounceth libertie vntoall manner of flaues. Yerdoththelaw permn them Herom«3z, 
to haue ſtraungers,vf another nation and religion than their owne, in perpetuall bon- _— 
dage; and that their poſteritic and nephews might vſe the ſame right againit ſtraun- 
gers,that ſtraungers might againſt the Iſftaclires: chan which kind of flaues [u/an the 
Emperour writeth noneto hauc bene berter . You ce (faith he ) how willingly the 
Syrians ſerue other nations : and contrariwiſe what a love of libertie i» in the people 
ofthe Celtes . Burthe Tewes whenthey had bought any ſtraunge bond-flaucs of the 
Chriltians,or ofthe Pagans, they inſtrufted them intheir owne religion, andlo cir- 
cumciled them : which thing Tratan by a ſpeciall law forbad : and albeit that they had 
C yeelded vnco their lords or maiſters religion, yer neuertheleflc they enforced them 
ſillro ſerue : Whereas by * the law it was prouided,that ſuch ſtraungers as being cir- » p,,q,z, * 
cumciſed had receiued the law of God ſhould enioy the ſame priuiledges and benefits Numc.49. * 
that the natural ciciſes did. The ſame law((aith it)ſhal be vato - ſtranger & rhe citiſen, 
Thatis itthat God by the Prophet Zeremre * complaineth of, Slaues nor to be {ct atli- , Hier 
bertic according to the law: and therefore a moſt heauic bondage to hang ouer the vs 
maiſters heads from their enemies . Hereupon alſo Philip the French king draue the 
Jewes out of his kingdome,confilcating their goods, for that contraric vnto the law 
they circumciſed Chriltians,and rooke them vnto themaſclues into bondage for ſlaues. 
The like deceit we ſee the Mahometans to vſe, whoſe manner is co circuraciſe and to 
D ioſtruQin theirreligion ſuch Chriſtians as they hane taken in warre, or bought of pi- 
rats,or at leaſtwiſe their children, whome neuerthelcfle they compell to ferue with all 
their children and poſteritic . W hoſcexanple the Portingals following, compell the 
bondmen whome they haue boughtout of Africke,to abiure the Mahomeran religj- 
on, andinſtrutingthem inthe Chriſtianreligion,cauſe them neuerthelefle with their 
children and ofspring toſerue themin perpetuall Nlaucric: ſo that now whole JYroucs 
ofſlaucs are ſold and that openly in all parts of Portugall, as if they were beaſts. Inlike 
manner the Spaniards hauing brought the Neigros vntothe Cluiſtian religion,keepe 
themneuertheleſle and all their poſteritic for flaues. And albeit that Charles the fift 
had by a generall edi& made in the yeare 1540 (et at libertie all the flaues ofthe Welt 
E Jndies,neuertheleſle aſedition there riſing through the cbuctouſnefle and inſclencic of 
them that were in greateſtpower,Gonſales Þizzare yuan of that prouince reuolted 
from Charles. whoſe power when Lagaſca had diſcomfitcd,and for publike example 
had cauſed him to be beheaded together with the chicfe men otthat rebellion, hee ac- 
cording tothe cdiCt, ſer at libertic all the flaues ; yer with condition, that they ſhould 
ſtill ſeruetheir patrons. And yetfor allthat ir could not be brought to paſſe, bur that 
Lagaſca returning into Spaine, thele late enfranchiſed men fell againe into their ſlaue- 
ric: andeſpecially for the profit which their lords and maſters werein hope to haue by 
the (clling of them : to the imitation ofthe Portugals,who firſt calledin agarne Serui- 
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The Perwges tude, now for many worlds of yeares buried in forgetfulneſſe ingEurope; and are in 
| _—_— ſhort time like enough to diſperſe the fame ouer all Europe,as it isnow alrcadic begun 
Gd in Italic. For nowa good while ago Africa and Aſia,and the Eaſterne part of Europ 
my. alſo haue accuſtomed to nouriſh and bring vp in euery citie, ſtocks of ſlaues,in like ma. 

ner asif they were beaſts,and ofthem ro make a great marchandiſe and gaine . For 
within this huadred vere the Tartars(a kind of Scythian people)in great number with 
fire and ſword entrig into the borders of Moſcouia, Liruania, and Polonia , carried 
away with them three hundred thouſand Chriſtians inco captiuitie . And notlong 
ago cuen in our memorie, Sina Baſs hauing taken the Ifle of Gozo necre vnto Mal- 
ra,led away with him 6300 Chriſtians,and all the inhabirants of Tripolis in Barbarie, 
which he ſold in Gracia . Sothat itis not to be maruelled that the captaine of the 
Turkes Ianizaries,and cither of his Chauncellors(whome they call Cadeleſquiers)vſc 
eucric one ofthemart their entrance into their office to receiue ofthe prince three hun- 
dred flaues. For as concerning the Turkes Prerorian ſouldiors!, and thoſe youths 
which are taken fromthe Chriſtians as tribute, and are called tribute children, I neuer 
accounted them for flaues; ſecing rhat they are cnrolled in the princes familie , and 
thatthey alone cnioy the great offices, honours, pricſthoods, authoritic and honour ; 
which nobilitic extendeth alſo ynto their nephewes inthe fourth degree, and all their 
poſteritic afterward beeing accounted baſe , except by their vertue and noble aQts 
they maintaine the honour oftheir grandfathers: Forthe Turkes almoſt alone of all 
+ ae other people meaſuretruenobilitic by vertue,and nor by diſcent or the antiquitic of H 
- Jade bi w theirſtocke; ſo thatthefartheraman is from verrue, fo muchthe farther hee is (with 
or bis verive, - them)from nobilitie. ore 
W herefore ſceing it is proued by the examples of ſo many worlds of years , fo ma- 
ny inconveniences of rebellions,ſeruile warres;cbnſpiracies cuerſionsand chaunges to 
hauc happened vnto Commonweals by flaucs;ſo many miurthers, crueltics, anddete- 
 ſtablevillanies to hauebene commitred vpon the perſons of ſlaves by their lords and 
maſters: who can doubtto afhrme it to beathing moſt pernicious and daungerousto 
haue broughtthem into a Commonweale; othauitig caſt them off, to receiue them 
againe 2 Nowif any man ſhall ſay , That the tigour of the lawes may by for- 
bidding , aod ſeuere puniſhment moderat the cruelty of maiſters ouer their flaues: 
- Lnateoſie che Whar law canthere be more juſt, more ſtrong,and indifferent;or better thanthe laws 
bringing in « Of God,which hath ſo wiſcly prouided as to forbidtochaſtiſe laues withwhips(which 
gene % ſlavery the Roman lawes permitted)and willeth the flaue to be enfranchiled,if his maiſter ſhal 
p___s breakeany lim of him? which law Conſtantine the Empecrour afterward approucd. 
But who ſhall proſecute the ſuite againſt the lord for the death ofthe flaue? who ſhall 
heare the complaint ? who ſhall exat due puniſhment therefore ? ſhall hee that hath 
nothing todo therwith? conſidering that ryrants hold it for arule in policie; That one 
cannot be too ſcuere vato his ſubies,ſo to keepethem low and obcdient*. But the 
Spaniards(ſome will ay)cntreattheir ſlaues courteouſly, teach them, and bring them 
vp, yca andthart much morekindly thanthey do their hired ſeruans: and they againe 
-on their part ſeruetheir lordsand maſters with all chearefulnes and loue incredible. 
Bur concerning the Spaniards itis a common ſaying, That thete are no mailters more 
courtious than they atthe firſt; as generally all beginnings ate pleaſing : ſo alſo it is 
moſtcertaine, Thatthere isnogreater loue,than the loue of a good flaue towards his 
lord:prouidedrhat it meet with an humor agrecing with ir ſelte. For which cauſethe 
law of God(in mine opinion)hath ſo wiſely prouided that noman ſhould ſerue a pet- 
petuall ſeruttude,bur he which hauing ſerucd ſeuenyeres, and ſo well taſted the humor 
and diſpoſition of his maſter or creditor , hadconſented to bee his auc for eucr. Bur 
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A ſithihcreareſafew-men oneibke.varo another; and. contrariwiſethe- varietic and 
natirall diſpofition okzheminfinis,vrhat law giuercan vitothemall preſcribe one ge+ 
nerall edit, law,ot tple|. The aufticnt proucrb;whichlaith, So many /laues , ſo many 
eneriics in a mans bogſe , (howerh tight well whatfriendſhip, faith and loyaltica. man 
may Jooke for ofhig ayes}. Ofarhouſand examples/ of: antiquitic I will recite bur 
one;which.happened.in the time of {ulixs Fontanwe,whoreporteth, Tharta {lane ſeeing | 
his lordabſene,barted the gates, and having ſhammetully abuſed his miſtreſſe,bound her, —_ 
rooke his mailters three children,and ſo going vp tothe higheſt place ofthe houſe fete croetinef s 
ing his-maiſter comming home, firſt caſt downe vixo-him yponthe paucment one of /*beſeſiave. 
hischildren, and aberifar another: the wotull father all diſmatd;and fearing leaſt hee 

B ſhould throw downethe third likewiſe, with prayers and teares;beſought the ſhaue ro 

* ſparc himthat wasyer left, promiſing himforgiucneſle for that hee had altcadie-done, 
and libertic alſo if hewould but Guetharthird ;-. VV hich his requeſt the ſlave yeclded _ 
vntg:s:vpon condition that be ſhould cut oft his owne noſe: which he chole rather to 
dog;than ro looſe his child , Bur IS” flauc —_— caſt downethe third 
child al; and (a atlaſtto rakethatreuenge ifwhich hislord choughrto hauc 
don&;caſt headlongdowne hiniſclte allo . rue Hong: omit poyſunings, 
murdets,butnings,and many other miſchicfcs oftentimes cuerie where done by {laucs. 

But theſe inconuenicnces,you will fay,arc countervailed and recompenſed with other 
muruall profits ; for that by recciuiug in of laues wecutoffthe infinit number of vaga- 

C bonds and bankrupts,who after they haue deuoured al,wouldpay their creditors with P a 
bils: & that by that means miglt be driuen away ſuchamulritiade of beg &-naugh» ——_ of 
tiedocrs,which cat vp whole townes, andas drones ſucke the. hovy from the bees: flawricin « 
joyne alſo ynto this, that ofſuch idle mates, theeucs and pirats furniſh themſclues; be- Commens eals. 
{idesthar,tamine and cuil proviſion for the poore,draw into: townes all populer diſca- 
ſes; for the poore we muſt nouriſh and nor kill ,akhough tt bein 4ſorrto kill them,to 
refuſe. to nouriſh thern(as ſaith S. 4mbreoſe+.) Thele reaſons beare ſome ſhow oftruth. ,, PAICY 
For as concerning debtors,if they be not able to pay,God hislaw commaundeth them /wnrorwned 
to be adiudged to their creditors forſcuen yeares,but yet not into bondage: 
howbci that the law of the rwelue tables, praftiſed in all the Weett Indies , andio th 

D greateſt part of Africke,will that they remaine ſtill priſoners vnto the creditors \, vnrill 
they be fully ſatisfied . Forthey which haue taken away fromdebrors in ciuil caſes the 

. bencfit,to Ieaue vnto their creditors all ſuch goods as they had,and command them to 
be commirted not to their creditors, but to priſons,as the Turkes do; ſeeme to mee to- 
rake away not onely frotnthe creditors, bur alſo from the debtors, allpower ra. keepg 
thenuſelyes,yea and their liues alſo, as taking fromthem the meane for themito rrauelh; 
and to gaine to acquit themſclues . Burt as for theeues and pirats, there was neuer marty 
time moe than when the multitude of flaues was encreaſed: For that the ſlaue not able 
ro cndureſlaucric,andat length breaking from his mailter, was alwaics conſtrained to 
be ne yo pitat, "ot beingable to endure his na RT be- 

E tngmarked,nor toliue hauing nothing toliue ypon . ter « le whereof can- 
not be than that of ods fenſor, nr 09 time _—_ of the verie 
bowels of Italic three ſcore thouſand ſlaucs; whenas at the fame time aboue foure- 
ſcore thouſand pirats with nine hundred faile of ſhips were rouing ouer all the Medite- 
rannean,and had with ſo great forces taken qoo cities vpon. the: {ea coaſt; as that the 
Roman Empire was both by land and ſea as it were beſet with-theeues and robbers. 
Butthe wiſe law gjucrisnot hee thatdriucth robbers out ofthe Commonwealth, bur 
hethar luffererththeng nocthereintoemer : which may caſily bee done withour thar 
echull laucrie,lo dreadbull vymoRates andcities; by cretingineuery towne and ci- 
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 ticpublickhouſesforpoorechidtrenzyhere they may learne divers trades and oveu- F 
pations;atrheydbawPavis;hionand'Y cr ry enar% dn towns, Where 
Seminaries of Artiamn#artbrough rhegreatbonefir of theConmonweale;Bur 
in ſuchplaces bs wherein flauts are nowalreadie rettived;Lamnovofopinion rohate 
rhenzaltogtrhet aridapone time ſexarlibertie, as Ohetlos the Bavperour did/at Peru: 


fortharfoithey hauingnothing to live vpoti,noreceupation togaineby, and deligh* 


' ted with the fwcetneticlgfidlenelle and liberticwould aake:no pines : 10 ſuch fort that 
-:/""" the-molt-patr of-chein-diet-for-hunger » but the.beſt|wayris); by liule atid line 


- tocnfranchuſe them, hauing before their cnfranchiſerient raught them ſome: occupati- 
on whereby corelecuerthemſclues. \Nowif ſome ſhall ſay ; Thatno'man is' a good 


The old ſeying, rnaſtet}but he that harhbefote bone: good (eruant?'T ſay that ro'bean opinion evill | 


grounded.although icbe righrautnicne; for thereis nothingrhar'gorh more; diſcou* 


meffe,bwrhe Tage andourrthrow;(andif] may (olay)a baftardiſea goodand nuble min; than fer- 
which hah be- Jrirade3: of that doth mortcabatethenacurall maicſtie- of good 'navures to commaiind 
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"ed. oucr others,thanito banc bene once a flaue © Salomon allo the maifterotwiſedom faith 
in his Proucrbs, Tharthere is nothing more intollcrable; thai when a ſhue is become 
a maiſter,or a handinaid # miſtrefie:which he teferrech noronlyvaro a mote wiſticall 
ſence; as when our'intemperat deſires beare rule ouer'ourreaſon't+but vnto him alſo 
whuchſodainly m-Onc extremitic to: another ;-as from feruitude ro' com. 
maund.: Bucifit betrucchatreaſonand the law of God is alwaies andeuerie where to 


cake place;and thatit was nocſhutvpooly within the bounds of Paleſtine: why.ſhould 
... not 
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bertic;{tand in force; tarher than thatwhich was by'mans wiſedom deuiled2 /Howbeie 


' thatthe Tarrars (whichare by many:thoughtro bee: deſcended from the tentribesiof 
Iſrael)hauc alwaiesenfranchilcd their flaues arthe end offeuen yeres: yet with conditi- 
onthat they ſhould depart out of their country : which conditionwas firſt by Paprnians 
(the great lawyer)reieted;butafterwards by him againerecciued; but beeing ioyned 
vntoenfranchiſments;is accoumtdas if ic were notwritten at all. And thus muchicon- 
ccrning the power of a maiſter oner his flaue;and wherher flaucs are to be ſuffered ira 
well ordered Conimoiniveal.But nowtharwe haue ſufficiently, 8 yetallo as briefly as 
was vnto!vspolsible,entreared ofa Familic,8 of all the parts therof,which isthefoun- 
dationof the whole camonweale: let vs now likewiſe allo ſpeak of a Citiſen & a City? 


| Cain VI. 122.7 


”m_ s Citifawic,id how much Citiſens differ from Citiſens, and how mach from = 
P + Us | pts of robe under flood by the name of « Towne a Citie, and of a Conm- 
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2 KA _ Id Inga whole Familie , and cuery part 
EAWASL ' thereof;containethin itthe beginning of all Commonweals . Andas 
V\  foundarionsean ofchiernſclues ſtand without the forme of an houſe, be- 

Y WY tore thewallesbe built higher,or atiy roofe laid vpon them : fo alſo a 
#1 WW9's Farniliecan-otirſcle be withouta Citic or a Commonweale't and ſo 
canalſothe maiſterofa Familie ye his power and command ouer his houſhold with- 
out depending ofthe po T of any-other man : as they ſay there are many fach fami- 
lics inthe thekingdomes of Fes and of Marocco, andinthe'W eft Indies: + 
but a Commonweale catvno more be without a Familie,than # Citic without houſes, 
oranhouſe without afoondation ; Now when the maiſter ofthe Familic goeth' our 
of isonnehouſemhere he commanndehpo entratandrrſſick with othes heads 
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W A ofFamilies,of that concerneththem all,ja generall,he thenloaſeth the tle ofmaiſter, . 


head,and lordgo bea companion,cquall and fellowlike with others, leauing his fami- 
Avent into Cities ,a6d his domeſlicall affaires.to cntreat of publick ; andin ſtead 
ofa'lord.calleh himlelte a Gitiſen,which isno.ocher i proper tearmes than { free The defnitlen 
ſubiect hobling of the ſavera/gniie of another man. For betore there was either Citie or #4 Cie © 
citiſn,or any forme ofa Commonweale amongft men,cueric maſter ofafamilic was 

a maiſter.io.-his owne houſe, having power of litcand death ouer his 'wite and chil- . 

dren: but after that foree,yiolence ambition,couetouſueſſe,and defucof reuenge had | 

armed que-againſt anocher,zhe iſſues of warres and.combats giving viforie vn the 

one ſide, made the other to become ymrSchem flaves : and amongſt. them that, ouer- 

came, he that was choſen cheefe gens , vader whoſe conduQand leading they 

had obtained the yitorig,kepethem allo in his power and commaund as his faithfull 

and obedicntſubicAs,and the other as his Aanes. Then tharfull and entice libertie by 

nature giuento cuety man , to liuc as hinaſclfc beſt pleaſed, was altogether takenfrom 


\ thevanquiſhed, andinthe ey themſclues in ſome mealurealſodiminiſhedin 


regard ofthe conquerour) for that now.ir. concerned eucrie man in priuat to yeeld his 
obedience vnto his chiefe ſoucraigne ;and he that would nor. abate; any thing of his 
libertic,toliuc vnder thelawes and commaundement of another, loſtall. Sothe word _  ..... > 
of Lord and Seruant,of Prince and Subiett,betgre vaknowne vato the world, were firſt w 
brought into-vie.” Yea Reaſon,andthe veric light ofnature,leaderh ys to belecue very. 
force and violence to haue giuen courſe and beginning, voto, Commonweals, Andal- _ —_ 
beit thatthere were noreaſon therefore,it ſhal be hereafter declared by the yndoubred; pou. 1 new 
teſtimonies of the molt credible hiſtoriographers ,that is to fay , of T hucydraes, Phy: "3 wmio Come 
tarch;Ceſar,&allo by the laws of Solon, That the firſt men that bare rule, had no greas."""e® 
ter honourand vertue,thanto kill, maſſacre and rob men,or to bring them in flauetie,; 
Theſe be the words of Platarch. Yer haue we more alſo the witneſle of the ſacred hi- 
ſtory, where it is ſaid, that Nimroththe nephew of Cham, was the firſt that by force and 
violence brought men into his ſ{ubicion,cſtabliſhing his kingdome in the coumrey; 
of A//yria: and for this cauſe they called him the Aghtie hunter which the Hebtews 
interpret to be a theefe and robh@&VV hich thing alſo Phzlothe Tew,and Zoſephivs.by 
their teſtimonies confirme, viz0#@> by his wealth and powerto- have firſt exerci- 
ſedtyrannie. VV herein it appellRDemoſthenes, Ariſtorle,and Cicero, to hauc miſta-: 71,, Lings were 
ken themlelues,in following theetrous of Herodotus , who faich , Thar the firſt kings; 1: fr? choſen 
were choſen for their juſtice and vertye; 2nd haue hercot fai vnto vs I wot not: Emnchangy | 
what heroicall and golden worlds: anopinion by me by moſt certaine arguments and = 
teſtimonies elſwhere refelled; oy that the firſt Cities and Commonyweals, long be. 
fore the time of _A&raham were full offlaucs: as alſo not long agoe the Weſtetne, 
iſlands did {warme with them atſuch time as the Spaniards ſubducd them: a thing 
that could not poſsibly be;butby exrreame violent forcing the free lawes-of nature. 
Andit is not yet paſt ſcuentie yeares that the people of Gaoga in Africke had neuer, 
tclr or heard of any king orlord whatſoeuer;ynrill that one amongſt them a travellor' 
had in histrauell ſcene and noted the maieſtic ofthe king of Tombur:: and thereupori 
conceming adefire to make himſelte a king alſo in his owne countrie, hee at firſtto be- 
gin withall, killed a rich marchant ; and ſo poſleſiedof his horſes armes and mar- 
chandiſe,diuided them amougſt his nie kinsfolks and friends, acquainted with his pur- 
pole; by whole aid he by force and violence ſubducd now ſome, and after others , kil-! 
ling the richeſt, and ceaſing vpon their goods: inſuch ſortthar his ſonne became. rich, 
with the robberies of his father , made himſelfe king, whoſe ſucceſſor hath ſo continu 
edafter him io great power , as we read in Leo of Airicke . This was the beginning of oh 
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the kings of Gao a;which inſhott cime greatly encreaſed.” SPIE IONS 
| anda w6reancerhing the beginrling of Common\weals, which may ferue to 
manifeſt the definition ofa Citifen, by vs before ſet down,to be true, which isno other 


Acitſonaut. thing ſay,but A' free ſubiti? boldeng of the ſober aigntic of another man' A free ſubtel? 
be « favefebichl Eo rake wh faue be much moreſiibie@yntothe.commannd of the higheſt 


Slaves ner to bee coHlent agrect,That aflaueisnoCiriſen}, andin queſti 


authotitiethan afree mari; yet [o'r is;thar al people baue alwayes with their common 


ſtiofis of right is accounted no 


accouned Cid- Lexie which catnor truely be ſaid of mens wines and childreti, who are free from all 


fem. 


” C ice.officie 
ocum.lib.t. 


ſetuitade aridboridage; albeirthartheir rights and liberties ;"and the power to diſpoſe 
of theit awne goods, be from then in ſome {dt cut off by the domeſticall power : in 
ſort that arman may ſay,that eutrie Ciriſcn'isaTubieQ; Tome ſimall part'of his libertie 
being diminiſhed by the maieſtic of him rtowhomehe'owerh obeylance . Bur cueric 


' ſobieQisnota Citiſen,as we haneſaid ofa flaue; and may allo ſo fay ofa ſtranger,who 


comming into another mans ſegniorie,is not receiued for a Citiſen , having not any 

partin'the rights and priueledges of the Citie; neither is "to bee accounted in the 
rumber of friends. allies,or coallies who arenoraltogerher ſtraungers,(as the Lawycr 
Gith)neither enemies alſo. Howbeit that the Greeks of old called ſtraungers enemies, 
as alſo did the Latines , which Crcero hath tiored'our of thelaw of the rwelue tables; 
The mildneſſe ofthe word(faith he)mitigationg the hardnefle of the thing: and they 


| __ Wete calledenemics which had conſpired agatiſt the ſtate. And it may wall bee alſo 
©... tharrhoſewhom we yet by a common wordeal Hotes,or Hoſtes, wereinanticnttime 


The dinifzon of 
ſ belts. * 


forthe offpeec 


nothing els but ſtrangers. Bur men haue fincecorreedthe proptictic of words, the 
h'{till cemaining+forche Greeks have called their enemies mewors, as 
meiimaking watteyponthemn; and ſtranngers Zoe, which fignificth notpilgrims(as 
ſaith _#4r/us) but ſtraungers, be they another mans ſubicAs, or thetnſelues ſoues 
raighes intheir ownecountey, —omn oe 

Now amongſt them whomewe ſaid to be ſubics vnto publick empires and ſo- 
ueraigne powet ; ſome are natutall , fome are naturalliſed ; and ofthern which are na- 
tarallſome are free borne, ſome are ſlaues ,and theſe {laues being ſer arliberrie, in an in- 
ſtantbecome Citifens , whereas ſtraunger ſlavesbenorſo. Yet true iris that the en+ 
fratichiſed flaues in Greece were not admitted'to be Citiſetis , although that they were 


ws oftheſlame counttie,and naturall ſubies. For the requeſt of DehoFhenes the Ora- 


Why Fabius 


wer called Me 
1 


tor,which he made vnto the people after the great ouerthrow at Cherronza, Thar all 
theinhabitants'of Achens,as well the enfrarichiſed as others, might be accounted Ciri- 
ſens ; was reieed and denicdffor feare leaſt the enfranchiſed men(of whom there was 
a great multitride)ſhould become lords of their eſtate,and with the number of voyces 
exclude the naturall Ciriſens fronall honours and promotions; which the greateſt 
number ſtill carried away : which thing the Romans at the firſt not regarding, had al- 
moſtbeforethey were aware fallen into the power of the enfranchiſed men , had not 
Fabins Maxim in rime forcſcene the marter,and thruſt the multitude ofthe en- 
franchiſed men, before diſperſed amongſt all the tribes, into foure tribes apart by 
themſelues; tothe intent that one and thirtie tribes of the free borne men and auntient 
Citiſens,might ſtil with the number of voices preuaile : for they counted not in Rome 
their voices by the poll, as inauntient time they did at Arhens , and now docalfo at 
Venice ; but by degrees and centuries,in the aſſemblies of their grear eſtates ; and by 
lines ortribes,intheir leſſe eſtates. And for that itſo great a matter was without ſediti- 
on'done by the onely wiſedome of Fabins rhe Cenſor,he tooke the ſurname of Maxi- 
mwu(or of the Greateſt:) in which doing he amended theerrors of Apps the Cenſor, 
who had diſperſed the enfranchiſed and naturalliſed Ciriſens (the ie of ſlaves and 

ves ſtrangers) 
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A firaungers)amongſt all the tribes ofthe free borne men: yerafterwards (notwithſtan- 
ding the order taken by Fabius)it was granted vnto the Citiſens enfranchiſed,thar they 
might enroll one of their ſonnes becing fiue yeares olde or more inthe tribe or line 
of Fir patron:But when thoſe foure tribes ofthe enfranchiſed Ciriſens ſeemed yettoo 
puiſſantand ſtrong,it was decreed, That there ſhould by lot one tribe bee drawne our, 
wherein all the entranchiſed Citifens ſhould giue their yoyces . And this was the ſtate 
ofthe entranchiſed Citiſens, vntill the ciuill warre betwixt Aarrms and Sylla , at which 
timethe people arthe motion of Pub. Sw/pitixs made a law, That the cnfranchiled Ci- 
tiſens ſhould from that time forward be againe diuided amongſt all the tribes , which 
was the firſt and principall cauſe ofthe ruine ofthat Commonweale . VV herefore as 

P of (laues ſome are borne,ſome are made; fo allo of Ciriſens ſome are made ; ſome are 
borne: the naturall Citiſen,is he that is free of that wherein he is borne ; whether he be 
borne bur of one of his parents a Citiſen,or of both of them Citiſens . True tis that of The nerwal 
auntienttime(and yertat this preſent alſo in divers Commonweals) to bee a Ciſcn-ir —_— 
was needfull co haue both father and mother Citiſens,as in Greece,otherwiſe they cal- 
led them Baltards,or Mungrels , which were but Citiſens onthe one ſide , and could 
not themſelues neither their children be parrakers of the greateſt benefits or offices in 
the Commonweale,which they called Archontes,as ſaith Demoſthenes in his Oration 
againſt I\ er4,albcit that many(as Themiſtocles himlelte) were thereinto ſecretly ente- 
red . But in the time of Pericles fiuc thouſand ofthem were ſold ſlaues,who had born « Plutin Peri; 

C thecountenance of Citiſens ., And Pericles himelte hauing loſt his children that were | 
right Citiſens,made requeſt vnto the people, That his ſoane mightbe enrolled among 
the Citiſens, which ſonne he had begot at Athens of his wife being a ſtraunger . Wee 
alſo readthat the Romans made Collonie of foure thouſand Spaniards, whome the 
Romans had begot of Spaniſh woiien,for that they were not true Ciriſens .. But after- 
ward it tooke place that he ſhould be a Citiſen whoſe father was a citiſen : and in many 
places it-is ſufficient for the making of acitilen,that his mother was a citiſen . For the 
place maketh not the child ofaſtraunger(man or woman)to be a citiſen : arid hee that 
was borne in Africk of two Roman citiſens is no lefſea citiſen; , thanif hee had bene 
borne in Rome. Now the madeornaturalliſed citiſen is he who hath ſubmitted him- 

D f{elfernto the ſoueraigntie of another, and is (o- received. into-the number of citilens. 7h, ncumated 
For the citiſen of henour onely,who for his merits towards the Commonweale, or of cirien. 
ſpeciall fauour hath obtained the right and priveledge of acitiſen,cannot of right bee momma 
called a ciriſen , for that hee hath-not put himſelte vnder the power of of anothers mes oy 
commaund. _ ' | | " | 

W herforc of many citiſens,be they naturals,or naturalliſed, orels ſlaues cnfranchi- 
ſed(which ate the three meanes thatthe law giuethto become a citiſen by ) is. made a 
Commonweale, when they are goucrned by the puiſſant ſoueraigntie of one-or many 
rulers: albeit that they differ among thetmſelues in lawes, language, cuſtomes, religi- 
ons,and diuerſitic ofnations . Burifall the citiſens be gouerned by the ſelfelarne: lawes 

E andcuſtomes,it is not onely one Commonmweale,bur alſo one yery cirie ,;albeic that +4,.,.,z.F 
the citiſens be diuided in many villages, townes, -0r prouinces © For the encloſure of war mie ner 4 
wals make not acitic,(as many hauewritten)no'more than the wals ofan houſe make ©* 5: te 
a familie, which may conſiſt of many ſlaves or children,although they bee farre diſtant Gefen os 
one from another,or in divers countries,prouidedthat they bee all ſubict ynto the dexcbe/e/f ſame 
commaund of one head ofthe familic: So ſay weofa Citic , which may haue mauy proeyF array, | 
townes and villages, which vſe the ſame cuſtomes and faſhions, asare the-Bailtwicks,ot wer: 1owne: or 
Stewardſhips of this realme : And ſo the Commonweale may haue many cities and gn dſpe 
prouinces which may hauediuers cuſtomes,and yet are neucrthdlefle ſubievnto the * yiz,cramce; 

| F command- 
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' command oftheir ſoveraigne lords;and vnto their edits and ordinances. Anditmay F 
alſo be that euery towne and citie may haue certaine priuileges in particuler,which are 
not cotnmon vnto them ofthe ſuburbes; and the ſuburbs alſo may hane cerraine pre- 
rogatives whichare not common vnto the villages,nor tothe inhabitants of the open 
countrie who are yetneuertheleſle ſubiefts of the fame Commonweale, and ciri- - 
ſens of their citie; yet are they notfor allthat burgefles : for the word citifen hath: I 
know not how a more ſpeciall ſignification with vs,than hath the word Burgeſle: and 

| is properly the natutall ſubieQ, who hath the right ofa corporation, or colledge , or 

nts” certaine other priueledges,which are not common alſo vnto the-burgeſles . I haue 
aw burgeſs. ſaid the naturall ſubieR, for that the ſubic@ naturalliſed although hee dwell in the 
towne,andenioy the right of a burgeſle,is yer called in many places a burgeſle:'8 the G 
other is called acitiſen,vhoecnioyeth a cerraine particular priueledge proper vnto free 
' borne citiſens . As in Paris there is none bur naturall citiſens, and borne in Paris; 'thar 
can be Prouoſt ofthemarchants. And in Geneuaa burgeſle cannot be Syndic,or Se- 
natorofthe privie counſell ofxxv, which a citiſen may well be : which is alſo vſcd a- 
mongſtrhe Swiſſers,and all the rownes of Germanie. 12-20 
- Andthus much briefly concerning the difference of ſubic&s,citiſens,butgeſles, and 
ſtraungers; as alſo concerning a Commonweale, a Citie, anda Towne . Bur for as 
much as there is neither Greeke nor Latine, nor any other writer that I haue ſcene, 
which haue vſed theſe definitions , itis needfull by lawes and by examples te make 
plainethar which T haue before ſaid;being otherwiſeof ic lelfe obſcure For we often. H 
times ſcegreat quarrels and conrrouerſies to ariſcas well berwixr princes, ascitiſetis of 
the ſametowneot citicaronyſtthemſelues .: Fornort vaiderſtanding the difference of 
theſe words,yeathey from whome wee ought tocxpe@the true-reſolutions of theſe 
thingsate themſclues oftentimes farre wide, miſtaking atitiefor.atowne,a Common. 
weale foracitie,arid traungers for citifens. But they which write ofa Commonweale 
without knowledge of the law,and'of the common right,arelike vnto them which go 
* Arift,Politic. about to build faire high houſes, without any foundations atall . Arifforle hath defined | 
lb3.cap.6 vnto vs;Acitierobea multirude of citiſens,haningall things needfull for them ro liue 
well and happily withall : making no difference berweene a Commonweale and a-ci- 
tie: ſaying alſo, Thatitis not a citie if all the citiſens dwell not in one and the ſelte ſame ' [ 
' place: which isabſurditie in marter ofa Commonweale; as u/iu#Ceſar in his Com- | 
. memtaries well deelateth;ſaying;Thateucrie citie- ofthe Heluerians had foure villages, | 
or cantons. VV hereitappearechthattheword Citic,isa word of right or juriſdiction, 
which ſignificth not one place or region,as the word Towne, or Citic ; which the 'La- 
_ tinescall /ybemof 7M6;that is to ſay of aratio,orplowing: for that as Varro faith ; the 
—_— and circuit 6ofcities'was marked our with'the plough. It is alſo cercaine-in 
jon of right, That he which hathcaried out of the citictharwhich was by the law 
rbidden'to be catriedout, and hatfi carried thefame ints another citic or rowne of 
the ſane prouinee} isneither ro beſaidto have taricdthe thing our of the citie,neither 
.*- tohavt offended againſtthelaw'; Yeathe doors gofarther, Gaying, That heehath XK 
- Nnotdonecontrarie vmto-the law, thathath tranſpotted the:thing forbidden into any 
othercitie or towne ſubieQ ynrorheſatrie prince And albeit that writers oftentimes 
' conifoundboth,takinglometimesrhe oriefor the other, as the greeks oftentimes vſerhe 
-  Wofdmiir dm dewiand the Latihes the word Crarras for a towne,a citic,orthe'right | 
-  » "ofcitiſens; forthatrhegenerall whichisrhecitic;,comprehendeth init che particohar, | 
+9 Whichistherowht yet (o itis,tharthey abuſed notthe word dv vn ms mixer, agowe (ee 
# Giee.ad | thatCireroharhiwell keprthe proprietieboth ofthe one and ofthe other : forthe word 
Anicuwlib.4. «5 {ignifieth properly'a townewherof camethe word aZari, which with the: Greeks 
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A fſignifierh-as muchas doth with the Latines Yrbanr,for thatthe inhabitants of rownes 
are commonly intheir behauiour more ciuilt and gratious,than are the peſants or rude 
countrey:men: for the ward Ciuzlis,which we call ciuill ; was not ofthe aunticnt La- 
tines receiucd for Yrbanas;thart isto ſay courteous,or after the manner of the citie . And 
Icaſt any man ſhould thinkethemro beraſhly confounded, and to be but a queſtion of 
words,and not of mattes: it may be that atowne may be well built and walled, and 
that more is well-ſtored alſo with people,and furniſhed with plentie of all things nece- 
ccllaric roliuewithal,8 yer for all that be no citie,if ir haue nor laws and magiltrarsfor 
ro cſtabliſhtherin a right government (as we haue ſaid inthe firſt chapter) bur is nrore 
truely ro be called an Anarchie than a citie. And fo contratiwile it may be,thata towne 
3 may be inall points accompliſhed and haue the right of acitie, and ofan vniuerſitie, 
and well culed alſo with lawes and magiltrats 3 and yer neuerthelefle ſhall irnot bee a 
Commonwealth : as we ſee the townes and cities ſubic& vnto the ſcignorie of Ve- 
nice,which are no Commonweals no more than the rownes inthe prouinces ſubie& 
and tributarie varo the citic oft Rome were of auntient time no Commonweals , nei- 
ther enioyed the right or priuiledge of Commonweals; but the citie of Rome it ſelfe 
onely,which had great priucledges and prerogatiues againſt them all in generall, and 
againſt euery one of them in particuler: albeit that the lawes ſpeaking,of the other 
rownes,doc.oftentimes vſe this word (Citic) but that alſo vnproperly , for Traianthe 
emperour writing to Plintethe yonger,Proconlul of Afia, denicth the citie of the Bi- 
© chyniansto hauethe rightofa Commoaweale, in being preferred before other priuat 
creditos inthe right of a pledge, and that trucly.. For why ? that was proper ynto 
the citic of Rome,and tothem to whome they had eſpecially giuen-this prerogatiue, 
as was onely the citic ot Antioch inallthe Roman Empire . So wee ſee that a-towne | 
may be without a citie,andacitic withoura towne,and neither the one nor the other = wo _ 
ofneceſitiea Commonweale: and that more is,one and the ſame citic may ſtill bee wat o buy: 
kept in thewhole and entire ſtate ofa citie, the wals: thereof being Jaid flat with the 4ing-o/«civie, 
ground,or it quite abandoned by the'citiſens 3 as did the Athenians at the comming of **&*** 
the Perſian king , vato whomethey left their towne, putting all themſclucs vpon the 
ſea,after they had put their wiues and children inſafetic amongſt the Trezenians ; fol- 
lowing thercin the counſell ofthe Oracle,which had aunſwered them, That their citie 
could not be ſaucd but by woodden wals : which Themiftocles interpreted, That the 
citic(which conliſterh inthe lawtull bodic of citiſens)could not be ſaued but by ſhips. 
Inlike manner it happened alſo vnto the inhabitants of Megalopolis,who vnderſtan- 
ding ofthe comming of Cleomenes king of Lacedemonia , all voyded their rowne, 
which for all that was no lefle a towne than before 3 yer was it thea neither citic nor 
Commonweale: in ſortthat a man might ſay , Thar the citie was gone our of the 
towne . Soſpake Pompey the Great,after he had drawne out of Rome two hundred 
Senators,and the better part of the citiſens,and ſo leauing the towne vnto Ceſar , ſaid 
thus , Non eſt in parietibus reſpublica,, The Commonmweale isnot in the wals. But for- 
FE aſmuchasit had in it two ſorts of partakers,and tharthe citiſens divided into two parts 
had put themſclues vnder the proteQion oftwodiuers heads , they now ſeeme of one 
Commonwealeto haue made two. Vhetfore by theſe words Cirie, Towne,Com- 
monweale, Colledge,Courr,Pariſh,Familic,are ſignified the right of theſe things. And 
as oftentimes ir hath bene iudged that the church being without the wals of the citie, 
and the pariſhioners within the citie,that they ſhould cnioy the righr of citiſens , as if 
the pariſh were within the compaſle ofthe wals: ſo alfois itto bee iudgedof a citie. 
Neither let it ſceme vnto any man ſtraunge, that I ſtand ſomething the longervppon 
this matter; if he but remember what imporrance the lacke of knowledge of t 
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things was long ago vntothe Carthaginenſians.. For at-ſuch time as-queſtion was F 

niadeiinthe Senat of Rome,for the raſing of Carthage: the reportthereot being brui- 

tedabroad;the Carthaginenfians ſent their ambaſſadors ro Romeo yeeldthemſclues 

vat the mercic of the Romans, and to requeſt the.Senat not vnworthilytoraſe that 

their citic one of the faireſt ofrhe world; famous for thenoble aftstherofan ornamcne 

of Rome irſclfe,and a monument of their moſt gloriousvitories . Neucrthelefle the 

marcer being longand thiroughly debated inthe Seoar,, it was at lalt reſolued vpon, 

Thar for the ſafetic of the Roman empire Carthage ſhould bee deſtroied:; as well for 

the oportunitic ofthe place,as for the naturall pertidioulnefle ofthe Carthaginenſians 

themſtlues, who had now alrcadic made warre vpontheallics ofthe Romans, rigged 

vpanumberofſhips contrarie tothe agreement of peace,and ſecretly ſtirred yp their G 

neighbourpcople viito rebellion; The matter thus reſolued vpon,the Catthaginenſi- 

an.ambaſſadors wete ſent forinto the Senat;, vnto whome aunſwere was giuenby the 

Conſull, Thar they ſhould continue in theirfaith and fideliric vnro the Senat and:the 

people of Rome; and in pawne thereof to deliuer vnto the: people: of Rome. three 

hundred hoſtages and their ſhips: in which doing they ſhould hauc their cicieſafe,with 

all cheir rights;priueledges and libercics, that cuer before they had cnioyed... VV ith this 

The Canhagi» an{were thetambaſſadors returned merily home . Burby'and by after commiſsion 

nenſian ambeſ*. was giuen vito'Sepio« African the yonger, To go in all haſt with a flect to Car- 

Ee nor well vn> thage,and with fircand ſword to deſtroy the'towne, ſaving the citiſcns and-all other 

derfiendng things elſethatthey could carrie out of the towne. Sc/70 arwing in Africke with: his H 
armic,ſent Cenſorimue his licurenantto Carthage,awho after he had receiuedthepromi» 
ſedihoſtages together with che'Carthaginenfian ſhips,commaunded all the people of 
Canhage to deparrour ofthe towne yyer Wirh free Icauc to catric out with them whar 

. theywould,and to build them acitie further off fromthe ſea, or ellwhereto their beſt 

| liking. With thisſtraic commaund of he lieutenant the Carthaginenſians aſtoniſhed, 
appealed vnto the faith ofthe Senar, & of the people of.Rome, ſaying, Thatthey had 
promiſed rhem thattheir citic ſhould not be raſed: to whomeit was aunſwered, That 
the faich giuen vyntothem by the Senartſhould in all points be kept; bur yet that the ci- 

tiewasnotried vmo the place,neither ynto thewals of Carthage . So the poore inha- 
birams were conſtrained rodeparr and abandon the rowne vnts the fire , which was I 
ſetvypon itby the Romans, who had nor had itſo good cheape, had the ambaſlladors 
befotevnderſtoodthe difference berweene a towne and a citic. As oftentimes it chan- 
ceth that many cmbaſſadors ignorant ofthe law of armes, and of that which right is, 
do cuen in marters of ſtate commit many grofle faults . Although that Madeſtines 
writeth, That Carthage was no more a citie after it was raſed,and that the vic and pro- 
fitleft-vnto the citie,was in this caſe cxtintt abouc an hundred yeares before : bur hee 
was in theſameerrour whercin the ambaſſadours ofthe Carthaginenſians were, ynto 
whome all their rights, prerogatiues,and priucledges were reſcrued . The like errour 

was committed inthe agreement made betwixt the Cantons of Berne and Friburg, in 
the yeare 1505, wherein it was agreed, That theamitie and alliance berwixt thoſe wo KF 
Commonweals ſhould be for cucr,and ſo longto-endure as the wals of both the citics 
ſhould ſtand. Neither are we to ſtay vpon the abuſe which is ordinarily commirted, 
or ypon the afts ofgreateſt importance ofthem , which call one and the ſame thing a 
towne,a citic,and anvniuctfitic: as ſome ſay of Paris,and cerraine other places, calling 
that the citie which is contained inthe Iſle , and the yaiuerſitiethe place wherein the 
colledges ſtand,and all the reſt the cowne,when as the towneit (elfe is contained with- 
inthe compaſle ofthe wals and ſuburbs: howbcit that wee hercin follow not the pro- 
prictic ofthe law,calling it the rowne and ſuburbs, for the diucrs priuiledges graunted 
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A vnto thembydinerskingsz and the yniuerſitie the bodic ofall the burgeſles of Paris 
rogether': but the citic the conjunttion or ioyning together of the rowne it ſelfe and 
the liberties;-asalſo of the men viing the ſamelawes and cuſtomes , that is to (ay the 
coniunRion ofthe'prouoſtſhip and ofthe countie of Paris together : which abuſe is 

owne; fot that ofauntienttime'all the rowne was not but the ifle inuironed with 
wals,andthe rigeraboutthe wals,ſo as weread inthe Epiſtle of /u/iaz , goucrnour of 
the Weſt empire,yyho made his ordinarie reſidence in Paris; the reſt of the citic that 
nowis being then in gardens and arablc land. 

Bur the fault is much more, toſay,Thar he is not a citiſen, which is nor partaker of 
the offices of gouernment, of giuing of voices inthe conſultations ofthe people, whe- 


therit be in matters. of judgement, or affaires ofthe ſtare . Thisis the definition of a ci- \,; 


Ariſtotls hit de- 
finition of «Ci« 
impugned, 


riſen, which Arrſotleharhlefrvnto vs by writing, which he afterward correRting hint * Lib.3.cap.r. 


ſelf yerh itnotto have place putinthe popularſtate only. Now hein anotherplace © 
| him(elfeconfeſſerh thardefinitionnot to be good which 1s notgenerall . Small appa- # 


rance alſo is there in thr he faith in another place, The noble to be more a citiſen than 
the baſe, andthe inhabitant of the towae rather than the plaine country pealant; and 
that as for the yong citiſens,they as yet but grow as nouices, whuleſt che elder citiſens 
decay ;-andthat they.ofthe middle age are the entire citiſens,and the other bur in parr. 
Nowthe nature ofadefinition neucr receiucth diuiſion 3 neitheir containethin irany 
thing more or lefſe than is inthe thing defined .. And yetneuerthelefle that deſcription 
of acitiſenthat Ariſtotle hath giuen vnto vs,is defeQiue and lame, not being aptly to be 
applied cuen vnto the popular eſtate , ſeeing that in the Athenian eſtate it ſelte 
which had no peere forthe libertic and authoritie ofthe people, the fourth ranke or 
degree ofcitiſens being morethan three times as greatas all the reſt of the people, had 
no partin the offices of goucrament, or in iudgements. Sothatif we willreceiue the 
definition of Ariftotle,we mult needs conteſle,that the greater partofthe naturall bur- 

es of Athens, were-in their owne Commonweales ſtrangers , vnrill the time of 
Pericles . Andas for that which he ſaith , The noble tobe alwaies more citiſens than 
the baſeand vnnoble ,is vatrue,not onely inthe popular eſtate ofthe Athenians , but 
alſo in the popular Commonweals ofthe Swillers, and namely in Strasbourg,where 
the nobles ( 1n the qualitie of nobles) hauc no part in the offices of itate and go- 
uernment. 

W hereforc it is better and more truly ſaid of Plutarch, That they areto bee called 
ciriſens thatcnioy the tights and priucledges ofa citie . VV hich is to be vnderſtood ac- 
cordingto the condition and qualitic ofcuerie one; the nobles as nobles, the commo. 
nets as commoners; the women and children inlike caſe,according vntothe age, ſex, 
condition,and deſerts of cucry one otthem.. For ſhould the members of 'mans bodice 
complaine of their eſtate? Should the foot ſay ro:the eye , VV hy amnorT ſraloftin 
the higheſt place of the bodie ? or isthe foot therefore not to be accounted amongſt 
the nrembers of thebodic 2 Now if Arsfotles definition of acitiſen ſhould take place, 
how manyſcditions,how many ciuill wares, what flaughters of citiſens would ariſe 
euenan the middelt of cities? Trulythe people of Rome, forno other cauſe departed 
fromrhe Senators, thanfor that they enioyed not the ſame authoritic and priucledges 
thatthe nobilitie did ;'neither could it otherwiſe be appeaſed than by the meane of the 
fable ofthe members. of mans bodie , whereby the graue and: wiſe Senator _Herivpe 
reconciled the people-vmto the Senators. For Romwlus the founder of the citic of 
Rome,excluded the people from the great offices of commaund , fromthe offices of 
pricſthood,and fromche augureſhips ; commaunding the ſame tobe beſtowed vpon 
luch onely as were deſcended from them whome he himſelfe had choſeninto the Se- 
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nat,or els from them whome he had afterwards -ioyned vnto them. And this new F 
people hauing vanquiſhed their neighbours,cnforced many of them to abandon their 
owne countrey and cultomes,to become inhabitants and citiſens of Rome, as they 
did the Sabines . Afterwards hauing vanquiſhed the Tuſculans,, the Vollſcians L and 
Herniques,thcy agreed together that the vanquiſhed ſhould have part in their offices, 
and voices alſo inthe afſemblies of their eſtates, withour any orher chaunge either in 
their law or cuſtomes 3 who for that cauſe were notcalled citiſens, bur municipes ( as 
who ſhould (ay, Men made partakers of their immunities ) yet indeed lefle eſteemed 
and honoured than the Romans themſclues , albeit that their eſtate were vnited 
vntothat ofthe Romans. As we ſeethat Cateline deſcended of the auntient familic 
ofthe Sergians in Rome,and ſo anaturall Roman, by way of diſgrace obic&tedto 34. G 
Tullias Cicero, That he was but a new vpſtart of Arpinas . And that wasthe cauſe that 
many municipiall rownes choſerather to vie the Roman lawes than their owne, to 
become true citiſens of Rome,ymil the time of Tiberius the emperor, who yrterlytook 
away the verie ſhadow ofthe popular libertie which Azg«ſtas the emperour' had yet 
left;hauing remoued the popular aſſemblies fromthe people ynts the Senat: at which 
time the municipiall rownes of Iralie refuſed the priueledges of the citic of Rome, 
whereat the emperour Adrian maruelled(as faith Aul. Gelfus) but without caule , for 
that they ſeeing the popular honours and offices to be all in one nians beſtowing,they 
thought it nowberter to vie their owne lawes than others. 
Thediver: ſons Thus we ſee two ſorts of citiſens differing in priucledges, thatis to wit , the Roman H 
efcitiſeuin citiſen,and the municipiall or countrey citiſen. Now the third ſort were the Latines, 
"__ who had atthe beginning threeſcore townes, but were afterward augmented with 
ewclue Latine Colonies, who after long warres made peace with the Romans vyppon 
condition, That they ſhould liue after their own maners and cuſtotmes, and yet ſhould 
be made citiſens of Rome, whoſocuer of them ſhould remoue his dwelling into the 
citic,hauing yertleft behind him ſome lawtull ifluear home inthe countrey. Yet when 
many of them fraudulently abuſed this agreement,8 gaue their children vato the citi- 
ſens of Rome in adoption,or vnderthe colour of ſeruitude,tothe intent that by them 
forthwith againe (et at libertie, they mightin a moment enioy theliberties and priue- 
leges ofthe citic; order was taken by the law Claudia, confirmed by a decree of the [ 
Senat,and edi ofthe Conſuls, That all the Latines which had ſo by craft obtained the 
freedome of the citic,ſhould be conſtrained againe to returne into the Latine cities: 
whichthing was done at the requeſt of the Latinecities themſelues . Andſo isthatto 
be vnderſtood that Boezins writeth, The Romans ſent into the LatinColonies,to have 
loſt the liberties of the citie : as alſo that which Tit#s Liuins ſaith, The Roman Colo: 
nies ſentto Putcoli and Salerne by the decree of the Senat, to have bene no more citi- 
ſens: which is not further to be vnderſtood or extended,but to their right forgiuing of 
voices, by that meanesnow taken fromthem.. So were they of Reims,of Langres,of 
Saintonges,of Bourges,of Mcaux,andof Autun , free people of Fraunce, allics of the 
Romans,and citiſens alſo, but without voice ( as ſaith Tacitus ) beforethat ir was'pet- K 
mitted vatothem to haue ſtates and honourable offices in Rome. And thoſe of Au- 
tun werethe firſt rhat had the priueledge to bee Senators of Rome , and therefore 
called themſelucs Brethren vnto the Romans :- howbeit that the Auuergnats tooke 
vnto them the ſame priucledge & tile,as deſcended from the Troians(as ſaith Lucan) 
Now it is notto be doubred,but that that the Roman Colonies were true and natural 
citiſens of Rome,drawne out ofthe Roman blood, vſing the ſame lawes, magiltrats, 
and cuſtomes ; the true markes ofa true citiſen . But the farther that theſe Colonies 
were diſtantfrom the citie of Rome the leſle they felt ofthe glorie and brightneſſe of 
| the 
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A the ſunne;andofthe honours and offices which were diuided among the citiſens and 
inhabitants of Rome: infomuch that the inhabitants of the Roman Colonies at 
Lyon, Vienne,and Narbone,thoughtrhemlelues veric happie to haue gained bur the 
priucled ges ofthe [ralians ; who were of auntient time the allics and contederats ofthe 
Romans , cnioying the honourable freedome of ciriſens, and yet without chaunging 
either of their owne lawes or cuſtomes,or looſing any point of their liberties . And 
foralmuch asthe Romans, holpen by the ſtrength 8 power of their friends and allies, 
had ſubducd diuers other nations, and yet ſuffered notthoſc their friends and compa- The cexſe of 
nions to be admitted to ſue forthe honours and honourable offices inthe citie; there- 57" A 
of riſe the contederats warre inall Italic againſt the Romans , which never rooke end a«gairſt the Re. 
vntill that after much harme on both ſides both done and recciued, the libertie of the 
B citie of Rome was by the law Julia graunted vnto * all Italians,ſome few onely excep. ,,, . _. 
ted. For the cities of Italie were called forge Colonies, ſome Ailies, ſome of them of 4 wh: 
the Latines,and ſome ofthe Tralian iuriſdiftion, and all ofthem different . Andthar is 
itfor which Trtus Linii faith, 72m inde morem Romanis Colenai ſocios, ex quibus alios in , .. ” 
ciuitatem , atque equum ins accepiſſent : alios in ea fortuna haberent, vt ſocy eſe quam cis A nUs 
ues mallent . viz. Now {ince that time the manner of the Romans was to honour 
their fellowes, of whome ſome they tooke into the citie,and into like freedome with 
themſelues : otherſome they hadin thateftate, as that they had rather to hauethem 
their fellowes , than citiſens with them: And hereofproceeded that ſpeech of Tiber:- 
2 the emperour,in the Oration which he had in the Senat, which is yer ſcene cngra- 
uenin braſſe in Lyon. Quidergo ? Num Italicus Senator prouincialt potior eff 2 W hat 
then? Is an Iralian Senator better than the prouinciall Senator ? As if he would hauec 
ſaid them both to haue bene Senators alike . And yet the ſame emperourexcluded 
the Frenchmen which had obtained the freedome of the citic of Rome, from ſuing tor 
the honours or offices thereof. V hereby is better to be ynderſtood that which Ple- 
vie writeth, Spaineto haue init 470 townes; that is to wit,12 Colonies: 3 ofcitiſens of 
Rome,47 ofthem which had the freedome of the Latines : 4 of Allies, 6 ofthem that 
wereentranchiled , and 260 tributaries .: And albeit that the Latines were fo ſtraitly 
allied vnto the Romans,as that they ſeemed to be verie citiſens; yer neuerthelefle that 
they were not ſo,it is to be well gathered by that ſaying of Cicero: Nihitacerbins Lati- 
nos ferre ſolitos eſſe,quam id, quod perrars accidit , a Coſulibus iuberi ex vrbe exire. vic, 
The Latines vſed to take nothing more heauily , than that which but veric ſeldome 
times happencd,To be commaunded by the Conſals to void the citie: for as for other 
{tranngers weread, themto haue oftentimes bene driuen our of the citie. In briefe, 
ſuch was the vatietie of priucledges and prerogatiues amongſt them which were con- 
taincd within. the Romancmpire, beſides their confederat and free people, as that al- 
molt no one thing was ſo proper vnto the Roman cicifens in generall, as that the ma- 
giſtrats and goucrnours might not proceed in iudgement againſt them in matters con- Ne oneprive- 
cerning their life and libertie, without the peoples leaue'. VV hich prerogative was by *5Omre _ 
E the tribunitiall law iz graunted to all the citiſens of Rome, after that the people had Roman citiſens 
expulled their kings,and was called, The holy Law,being oftentimes after reuiued and #" —_—_ than 
confirmed by the /Yaleriax Conſull laws,at diuers times made by the Conſuls Publins, j,., —— 
HMarcis,and Lucius, ofthe honourable familie of the Yalerians: and laſt of all by the proceed again? 
Tribunitiall law Sempronia,and Portia , where to meet with the proceedings of the in cies 
dhe / cancerning fe 
magiſtrats and gouernours,who encroached vpon the iuriſd1tion of thepeople, and o uberie,nithe 
proceeded oftentimes againſt the people,withour yeelding thereunto , there was the 5% #e props 
penaltie of treaſon annexed vnto the law ; for thatthoſe lawes were oftentimes bro- 
ken'by the magiſtrats, And at ſuch time as Cicero was about to haue commaunded 
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the Roman citiſens priuie to the conſpiracic of Cateline to beftrangled in priſon : Cee F , 
* ſardeliring to diſſuade the marter in the Senart,ſaid, Our aunceſtors imitating the ma- 


ner ofthe Grecians,did puniſh and corre@rheir citiſens with ſtripes 3 and of men con- 
demned tooke the extreamelt puniſhment: bur after that the Commonwealth was 
growne ſtrong;the law Portis and other lawes were prouided, whereby for men con- 


—_dernned baniſhment was appointed . VV hich law Czcero having tranſgreſſed , was 


therefore nor onely driven into exile, but alſo proſcribed, his goods confiſcated, his 
houſe (eſteemed to be worth fiftie thouſand crownes)burnr, and a temple builr in the 
plotthereof , which the people atthe motion of Clodins their Tribune, commaunded 
to be conſecrated to Libertie : wherewith the magiſtrats terrified,durſt not but from 
thartime forward with lefle ſeueritie proceed againſt the Roman citiſens ,yea cuen af- 
ter that the popular ſtate was chaunged . Andrhar is it for which 2/niethe younger, 
Proconſull of Aſia,writing to Tra/an theemperour, concerning the afſemblies made 
by the Chriſtians io the nighr,to the diſquiet of his turiſdition: I haue(ſaith he)many 
in priſon,amongſt whome there are cerraine citiſens of Rome,whom I haue put apart 
for to ſend them ynto Rome. AndS. Paulat ſuch time as he was drawne into queſti- 
on,as a ſeditious perſon,and atroubler ofthe common quier ; ſo ſoone as he perceiued 
that Felix the gouernor would proceed tothe triall of his cauſe,he requiredto bee ſent 
vnto the emperour; ſaying, That he wasacitiſen of Rome, for that his father being of 
the tribe of Beniamin,and borne at Tharſis in Caramania, had obtained the right of a 
Roman citiſen : VV hich ſo ſoone as the gouernour vnderſtood, hee ſurceafed topro- 
ceed any further inthe matter ;and ſent himto Rome, ſaying , This man might haue 
bene fer atlibertic,it he had not appealed vnto Ceſar . VV hereas otherwiſe it hee had 
not bene acitiſen of Rome,the gouernour would haue proceeded in the matter,ſecing 
the countrey of Paleſtine was before brought into the forme of a prouince. As in like 
cale Pontius Pilat , gouernour of the ſame countrey, was conſtrained to condemne 
Chriſt Ieſus as a tributarie ſubie& of his province.; whome for all that hee ſeemed ro 
haue bene willing to haue deliuered our ofthe hands of his enemies, and from all pu- 
niſhment, it he could well in ſo doing haueauoided high treaſon , which the people 
threatned him with:W hich the goucrnour fearing,lcaft he ſhould ſeemeto haue any 
thing therein offtended,ſent the whole proceſle of the matter ynto Tiberius the empe- 
rour(as ſaith Tertul{zan.) Foritthe municipiall magjſtrats of the Iewes kad had ſoue- 
raigne power and iuriſdition,they would not haucſent him back againe vnto the go- 
uernour,crying That he had deſerued the death, but that they had not the power to 
proceed thereunto againſt him. Forthe municipiall magiſtrars of prouinces had not 
any iuriſdiction, more than to commit the offendors into ſafe keeping, forfeare of the 
preſent daunger,and to recciue cautions, or to giue poſlefsion , and ſometimes ro 
appoint tutors vnto poore orphans : but in criminall cauſes, had no power or authori- 
tie,neither ouer the citiſen of Rome,neitherouer the ſtrannger or provuinciall ſubieR, 
or oucr others that were enfranchiſed; but onely ouer their flaues, whome they might 
atthe yttermoſt but with ſtripes corre&t. Foras for the juriſdiftion giuento them that 
had the defence of rownes,they were eſtabliſhed by Yalentinian three hundred and fif- 
tic yearesafter . VV hereby itis to be gathered, all power and authoritie for the execu- 
tion of iuſtice to haue bene giuen to the Roman goucrnours,and their lieutenants in 
their prouinces,and taken fromthe reſt, For they bur decciue vs , which thinke the 
Tewes prieſts , for the qualitic of their prieſthood to hauc made conſcience to con- 
.demne todeath our Saviour Chrilt Telus, as if by their religion they had bene hindred 
foro do z and hereupon haue cencluded, That churchmen ought not to giue iudge- 
ment that cattied with it the execution of blood : which proceeded of the igno- 
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A rance ofantiquitic : For it is cuidentthat before the land of Paleſtine was brought in- 


ro the forme of a province,it had butthe Senar ofthe Iewes,conliſting of 71 perſons, 
compoled in-part of prieſts and Leuites, who had the power of condemning offendors 
to death,as the Chaldean interpretor plainly ſheweth, and the Hebrew PandeQs more 
plainely than he. ' | | A 
W herefore this was the greateſt and chietelt privetecys propet to the citiſens of kr & 
Rome, That they could notby the magiſtrats be puniſhed either with death or exile, 4, a _ 
bur that they might |till from chem appeale ; which libertie all the citiſens of Rome »ecaiſen: of 
caioyed. The other Roman ſubieQs which had not this gor1u2s 0 , were notcalled _ 
citiſens : yerthereofit followeth not,that to ſpeake properly they were notindeed citi- 
ſens , and according tothe true ſignification ofa citiſen : for-they mult needes be citt- 
ſens,or ſtraungers allics,or enemies , ſecing thatthey were notſlaues ; for ſo much as 
they werecontained within the bounds ofthe Roman empire. Eut we cannot lay that 
they were allies , for that onely freepeople which defended the maiecſtic of their eſtate, 
were called the fellowes or allies of the Romans : neither could it bee faid that they 
were enemics or ſtraungers, ſecing thatthey were obedicnt ſubie@s,and that more is, 
paid tribute ynto the Roman empire :'wee muſt then conclude that they were ciciſens; 
tor it were a veric abſurd thing to ſay, That the naturall ſubicct in his owne countrey, 
and vnder the obcyſance of his ſoucraigne prince,were aſtraunger. And that isit for 
which we haue ſaid, That the citiſenis afranke ſubieQ, hong of the ſoucraigntic of 
another man . Burt the prerogatiues and prigeledges that ſome hauc more than others, 
maketh ys to call ſome of them edt others tributaries . Yet we read that the 
emperour Auguſtus was fo icalous oftheſe priucledges, that hee would never giue the 
right of a Roman citiſen vnto French men, for any requeſt that his wife Ziuia: could 
make vato him yet for all that,notretuſing to caſe them from paying of tributes ;nei- 
ther liked he well of it,that his vncle Ceſzr had together & at once giuen the freedome 
ot the citic,vnto that legion which he ha railcd of Frenchmen, and in generall to all 
the inhabitants of Nouocome : and blamedalſo LM. Antonins,for that he had for mo- 
ney ſold the freedome ofthe citic vnto the Sicilians . Neuertheleſle the lucceeding 
princes kept not with ſo great deuotion the rights and priueledges of the Roman citt- 
ſens . Antonius Pins by a generall edift gauethe freedoie ofthe citic of Rome vnto 
all the citiſens ofrhe Roman empire (fſlaucs alwaics excepted ) that fo the citic of 
Rome might be the commmon countrey of all nations. VV herein hee ſeemed in 
aſort to imitat the example of * Alexander the Grear, who called the whole world but « pjur.jn Ate. 
one citic , and his campe the chiete fortreſle thereof. But Antoninus contented himſelfe randeo. 
with the Roman world, And albeit that the citic,or rather the grant of the immuni- 
tics ofthe citic ſeemed ſoto be communicated vntoall, yer were the priucledges ofci- 
tifens diuers, ſome alwaies cnioying morethan others; as is to bee ſeene not onelyin 
the Commentaries and anſweres of the great lawyers, which flouriſhed. after Aztonz- 
mus Pius, butalſo inthe ediQs of other princes. For Seuerus more than fiftic yeres ab ns 
ter Axtoninus was the firlt that gaue the priueledge rothem of Alexandria, that they and Jambic 
might be ade Senators of Rome: burthe ocher Agyprians could not be made citi- **** OD 
ſens of Rome,exceptthey had before obtained the freedome of the citic of Alexan- —_ 
dria. VV hich well ſheweth, that the greatneſle of the priueledges make nor the ſubieft vhiz he more 
therefore the more or lee a citiſen . For there is no Commonwealkh where the citi- mag ak ah 
ſen hath ſo great freedome, bur that he is alſo ſubie& vnto ſome charge: as allo the no- 
bilitic , although with vs exempted from taxes and tallages, are yer bound to take vp 
armes forthe defence ofthe Conmonweale and'others : and thatypon paine of their 
goods,thcir blood,andlite . For otherwile if the largenefle of prerogatiues and priuile- 
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ges ſhould make 3 Gtiſen,therr verely ſtraungets and allies were to bee called citiſens, 
ſeeing that oftentimes greater and larger priveledges are giuen vnto ſtrangers or allies, 
than co citiſens themſelues : For why? the freedome of the citie 1s oftentimes for an 
honour giuen ynto ſtrangers , who yer for all that arc bound vnto no commaund or 
neceſlarie duties. As the Swiflars gaue the freedome of their citie firſt to Lewes the cle- 
uenth,andfo afterwards vnto the reſt of the French kings . So rraxerxes king of 
Petſia,gaue the freedome ofthe citic ynto Pelopidas(and all his poſteritie)entreating of 
alliante with him . So the Athenians made free of their citie Exagoras king of Cyprus, 
Dionyſus the tyrant of Sicilic,and Antigonus and Demetrius kings of Aſia. Yeathar 
more is,the Athenians gaue ynto all them ofthe Rhodes the freedome of their citie : 
and the Rhodians with like courteſie ypon the agreement ofthe league , made all the 
Athenians citiſens of their citic , as we read in Zzue : which league was called, The 
treatiſe of Comburgeoſie . V hat manner of league that was made berwixt the Valeſi- 
ans,and the fiue little Cantons inthe yeare 1528 ; and berwixt-the Cantons of Berne 
and them of Friburg,io the yeare 1505 ; and againe betwixt them of Geneua 8& them 
of Bethe inthe yeare 1558 : the force of which leagues was ſuch , as thatthere ſhould 
be'a thutuall coritnunication betwixt them both of their citie and/amitie : and in caſe 
that any ofthe confederats forſaking his ownecitic, had rather to goe ynto the citic of 
his fellowes and confederats,he ſhould preſently become a citiſen and ſubie&t of the 
other citie,wichout any new choyce or ſpeciall letters of his naturaliſation or enfran- 
chiſing . But the freedome ofany ciie giuen for honour fake vnto any, bindeth no 
man vnto the commaund thereof ; bur him which forſaketh the dwelling place of his 
nativitie or citie,that ſo he may come into the power of another prince : For neither 
were thoſe kings whom we haue ſpoken of ; neither Hercules, or Alexander the Great, 
when they were made honourable citiſens ofrhe Corinthians,ſubic& or bound vnto 
their commaunds z in ſuch ſort as thatthe right of afree citiſen was vato them bur as 
atitle ofhonour . Vhhercfore ſeeing it impoſkible for one andthe ſame perſon to bee a 


citiſen,aſtranger,and an allicz it may well be ſaidthat the priucleges make nor aciti- 


ſen,but the mutuall obligation of the ſoucraigne to the ſubie&,to whome for the faith 
and obcifance he receiueth, he oweth iuſtice,counſell,aid,and protetion,which is not 
duc vnto ſtrangers. 

But ſore may ſay, How can it then bee, that the allies ofrhe Romans, and other 
people gouerning their eſtate, were ciriſens of Rome (as thoſe of Matlcilles and of 
Auſtun ?) Or what is that which 2. Twas crieth out : O the notable lawes , and of 
our aunceſtors by divine inſpiration made and ſer downe,cuen from the beginning of 
the Roman name, That none of vs can be the citiſen of more than one citie: ( for dili- 
milicude of cities muſt alſo needs haue diuerſities of lawes ) nor that any citiſen can 
againſt his will be thruſt out, or againſt his will be detained in the citic . For thele are 
the ſureſt foundations of our libertie,Euery man to bee maſter both of keeping and of 
l:auing of his right and liberticinthecitic . And yet he the ſame man, before had ſaid it 
ro be athing granted ynto all other people,that eucrie man might be a citiſen of many 
cities : with which crrour (ſaith he) I my ſelfc haue ſcene many of our citiſens, igno- 


rant men, led ; to haue at Athens bene inthe number ofthe judges,and ofthe Arcopa- | 


vi ,in certainetribe , and certaine number , when asthey were yet ignorant whether 
they had obtained the libertie ofthat citiez and to haue loſt this, except they had by 
the law made for the recoueric of things loſt,againe recouered the ſame . Thus much 
hee. 

But firſt to that which he writeth concerningthe Atheniansgthat law of So/ons was 
long betore aboliſhed , which admitted not a ſtraunger tothe freedome of a citiſen 
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of Arhens,except he were baniſhed our of his owne countrey: at whichlaw Platrarch 
wondreth abouc meaſure; notforeſceing that to haue bene done of Solon, rothe erid 
(asit is like) Thar no man ſhould enioy the immuniric and -priueleges of a citiſen of 
Athens,and that popular prerogatiue which the people had,excepr he were bound vn- 
to the commaund and lawes of the Athenians , But he whichis againſt his will detai- 
ned vnder the commaund ofa ſtraunge citic, hath withour doubt loſt the right of his 
owne citie: which can in no wiſe be applied vnto thoſe kings whome wee haue before 
ſpoken of, or yet tothe Rhodians which had ordained the freedome of the Atheni- 
ans. Wherefore this is it, as I ſuppoſe, that M. Tul{us meant ( for why, hee well 
agreeth not with himſelfe) That he which was indeeda true citiſen of Rome;thar is to 
ſay, which was bound ynto the Senat and the lawes ofthe people of Rome, could not 
be bound vnto the commaund of another citie. As Pomponius _Mticus borne in the 
citic of Rome,being a Roman citiſen,andof the honourable order ofthe knights, who 
for his loue towards the-Athenians,was thereof called Atticus (and vnto whome three 
of the Roman emperours referred the beginning oftheir diſcent) refuſed the freedome 
ofthe citic of Athens offered him by the Athenians ; leaſt (as faith Cornelzus Nepos) he 
ſhould haue loſt the freedome ofthe citic of Rome : whichis true in regard of fe eruc 
ſubieRs and citiſens; but not inthe citiſens of honour, which are not indeed fubics : 
neither in reſpe& ofrhem which are citiſens of diuers cities, vnder the power of one and 
the ſame prince,athing lawfull vnto alleuen by the Roman Jaw .. For although one 
may bethe ſlauc or vaſlall of many maiſters or lords , yer canno man be the fubie of 
divers ſoueraigne princes,but by the mutuall conſent of the princes; becauſe that theſe 
are ynder no mans commaund, asare they vato whome ſeruice is by turne done-by 
flaues , who may bythe magiſtrats be enforced to ſell their ſlaue,excepr the ſeruile las 
bours,which cannot at once be done to them all,be by turnes done by the flaue . And 
this is the point for which we oftentimes ſee warres berwixt neighbour princes;for the 
ſubieQs ot their frontiers,who not well knowing whome to obey, ſubmit themſelues 
ſometimes tothe one and ſometimes ro the. ather'2: and oftemimes exempring them- 
ſelues fromthe obeiſance of bothtwo,are ordinarily inuadedand preyed vpon by both 
the one and the other. As the countrey of, W alachie hauing exempted it ſelffrom the 
obciſance of the Polonians, hath become ſubie& vnto the Turks; and afterwards ſub- 
mirring it ſelfe vnto the kings of Polonia, paicd tribute neuerthelefle vnto the Turke,as 
I hane learned by the letters of Seaniſlans RaſaraFeroskiſentrothe cnnſtableof France, 
bearing date the 17 of Auguſt 1553.” Neucrthelefſe there are many people vpon the 
frontiers, which haue (crthemſclues at libercie, during the quarrels of princes , as it is 
come to paſſe in the low countrey of Leige,of Lorraine,8 of Burgundie: where there 
are morethan ewelue fubiefts of the French king, or ofthe empire,or of Spainey who 
hauetaken vpon them the ſoueraigntie, Amongſt whome Charles the fift reckoned 
theduke of Bouillon,whome he called his vaſlall : and for thathe was his prifonerin 
the yeare 1556,arthetreatic madefor the deliuerance ofpriſoners, hee demaundedan 
hundred thouſandpound forranforhe for that he called himſelfe a ſoncraigne prince. 
Bur there are well alſo others beſide the duke of Bonillon : & to. gono further thanthe 
marcheſlc of Burgundie(which is called, The forbidden countrey)ſix princes haue ſo- 
ucrarigne power ourrt their ſubiets,which themutual wars betwixtche French and the 
Burgundians haneby long prefcription oftimebroughtforth. And inthe borders of 
Lorraine,the counties'ot Lume 8 of Aſpremont hauc taken vpon them the right and 
authoritic of ſoucraigntic  V hich hath alſo happened vpon the borders of England 
and Scotland, where ſome partieulax men have made themſelues great commaunders 
withia this rwenty orthurty yeres;agaidſt the antien agreements. For,for to meet with 
ſacl 
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fuchctterpriſes, the Engliſh and the Scots had of auntient time agteed, That the F 
Batable ground, (that istoſay acertaine part ofthe countrey ſo called , vpon the fron- 
tiers of both realmes,being fiue miles long;and two miles broad) ſhould neither be til- 
led,buile,or dwelt vpon; howbcitthar it was lawtull for both people thereto feed their 
cattell : with charge that if after the ſunne ſerring, or before the funne riſing, any of 
their beaſts were there found, they ſhould be his that ſo found them: which was one 
of thearticles agreed vpon by the ſtares of Scorland,in the yere 1550, and ſenttro Her 
rie the ſecond the French king,as was by him prouided . But where the ſoueraigne 
lords are good friends;as the Swiſſers of the countrey of Lugan, and the other ob 
ries which belong in common to all the lords ofthe league,whither they ſend their of- 
ficers cucric Caaton by turne: there the ſubic&s are not reputed to bee the ſubicfts of G 
divers ſoucraignes , but of one onely, which commaundeth in his order; inſuch ſort 
as that one of them ſeeke notro encroach ypon the others. W hereof riſe a {edition 
berweene the ſeuen Cantons Catholick, and the foure Proteſtants, in the yeare 1554, 
the Catholicks deſiring to chaſtice the inhabitants of Lugan and Louerts, who had ſe- 
perated them fromthe church Catholike: and the Proteſtants hindringthem (ſo to do, 
and were now ypon the pointto hauetaken vp armes the one againſt the other, it the 
Cantons of Glaris,and Appenzell,who allow of both religions, had not together with 
the ambaſſadourofthe French king, interpoſed themfelues,and lo pacified the matter, 
Now thercfnrethe full andentire citiſen or ſubieC of a ſoucraigne prince , can bee no 
more bur a citiſen of honour ofanorherſcignoric. \For ſowhenas we read that king FH 
Edwardthe firit gaue the freedome of ariſens ynto all the inhabtrants of baſe Britaine ; 
thatis to be vnderſtoodfor themts enioy the liberties, cxemprions and freedoms,that 
they of the countrey eriioyed.' So ſay wealſo ofthe Bernois, and the inhabirants of 
Geneva,who call themſelues by their treaties of alliance, Equall , and by their letters 
Acitienef Combourgefes. For as for that which Crcero ſaith, Thar the citiſens of Rome might 
regs ig * artheir pleaſure leaue their freedome of! citiſens, to become citiſens of another citic : 
ine vp hisfree- Nothing was vnto them therein morelawfull , than that was in like caſe vnto all other 
dome people lawfull alfo -and:that eſpeciallicinapopulareſtare , where euerie citiſen is in a 
manner partaker ofthe maieſtic of the ſtate, and doe not caſily admit ſtrangers vnto 
thefreedome of citiſens..: Asin Athens, where to make a ſtraunger free of their citie, 1 
there muſt ofnecefsitie 6000 citiſens , by their yoices inſecrer given conſent therunto, 
a ciſemw*n- But in ſuch places and countries as wheteintyrantsrule , or which for the barrenneile 
ſranger:alſs Ofthe ſoile,orintemperature ofthe ayre arc forſaken by the inhabitants; not onely the 
«are citiſens, bur euen the ſtrangers alſo are oftentimes by the princes of ſuch places prohi- 
_y " bitedto depart, asinMoſcouia,Tartatia,and Arhiopiaz and thatſo much the more, 
if they perceiue the ſtranger to be ingenious and of a good ſpirit , whome they detaine 
by gooddeferts,or els by force;if he wonld depart : in ſtead whereof hee muſt buy it 
deare,or right well deſerue ofthe Commonweale, that ſhall ger his freedomeof a citi- 
ſen amongſt the Venetians or Raguftans,or ſuch other free ſtates, 'And althoughthar 
by the Roman laweuerie man might giue vp hisfreedome ; and that in Spaine-it is K 
free for euery manto remouc el{where; and to be enrolled into another citie,ſothar it 
be done by proteſtation tothe prince: yet hathit and ſhall bee alwayes lawtull to all. 
princes and cities,by the right oftheir maicſtic and-power to keepe their citiſens at 
home. Andrheretore princes in making of their leagues,proteſt that they will norre- 
cclue any the ſubic&s or vaſſals oftheir confederats into their protection, freedome, or 
priveleges, without theirexpreſſe conſent. VV hich is conformablevato the auntient - 
*Cice.in orar, Clauſe ofthe Gaditane contederation reported by * Cicero: Ne quis federatorum a po- 
pro Corn Bal. pjlo Romana ciny reciperetur niſi is populus fundas fattus eſſet; id eſt auttor. vis. That 
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A noneofthetonfederats,ſhould of the people of Rome be receiued for a citiſen, except 
thae pcoptelo-confederathad bene the grou nd,(thatis to fay,the author thereof.) For 
' therein liechthe ſtate oftharcaule : forthat Corxelrus Balbwus was a citilen of a:confede- 
rat citie;& therfore could not contrarie to the league, by Pompeixs be madea citifen of 
Rome without the cohſent of the confederats . The ſame: Cicero writeth alſo in the 
leagues ofthe French with che Romans to haue beneexcepred;, That none of them 
ſhould of theRamans berecciucd fot acitiſen, The ſame laws we yetatthis preſerit vie. 
For althogh tharthe Swiſlers are with. vs ioined in amoſtſtrair bond of amiry & frend- 
ſhip: yetneuettheleſle ische ſame clauſe conceived in that league , which 'was with 
them made inthe yeare 1920, And againe at ſuchtime as the five lefler. Cantons-of 
xg the Swiſſers madea league of alliance and awitic amongſt themſelues, it was excepted 
that no citiſens of the contederats ſhould be receiued; or itthey ſhould deſire the free- 
dome of another citic,they ſhould not otherwiſe obtaine it, except they would dwell Ar os 
in the countrey;thcir land and goods remaining as before . And belides theſe leagues, CP 
there is no prince which-hath not taken the like order . So that: oftentimes the ſubieGt of bis comnrty 
dare nor ſo much as to depart out of the countrey without leaue ,as in England, Scot- 7itewthe 
land, Denmarke,and Sweden, thenoble men date not to goe our' of their-countrey —_ f 
without leaue ofthe prince,except they would therefore looſe their goods : which is 
alſo obſerued in the realme'of Naples,by the cuſtome of the countrey . As alſo it was 
forbidden by the emperour Axgu/?us to all Senatots to goc out of Italic without his 
G lexue,which was alwaies right ſtraitly booked ynto . And by the ordinances of Spaine 
 1tisforbiddenthe Spaniards to paſle.ouer into the Welt Indies; without the leaue of 
the king of Spaine: which was alla ofauntient time forbidden in Carthage,when Han- 
zo their great captain had firſt diſcoucred the iſlands ofthe Heſperides . And by the rye court. 
decrees of Milan, it is notlawtull for any ſubic&to receiue the freedome of any other 
citie; or to enterinto alliance or league with any other princes or Commonweales, 
withour the expreſſc leaue ofthe Senat of Milan . And that more is,we ſee oftentimes 
that it is not permitted vnto the ſubic,ſo much as to change his dwelling place,albeit 
that he depart not our ofthe ſcignaric and obeyſance of his ſoucraigne prince : as in 
the dutchie of Milan,the ſubie comming to dwell in thecitie of Milan, or within a 
H certaine circuit of Milan,muſt ficſt Eaue leaue ſo to doe; andallo pay vnto his prince 
three duckets, We allo find that it was in auntient time forbidden the Bithynians 
(lubiccts vnto the Romans)to receiue any other ſubjects into theirtowne, or to giue 
vntothem the freedome of acitiſen, as they oft times did, ro decline the iuriſdiftion 
of others,or to caſe them of paying of cuſtomes and tributes due : in which caſe the 
law commaundeth, That he which hath ſo chaunged his dwelling ſhould beare the 
charges of both placesz which was alſo decreed by the kings , Philipthe faire, Zohn, 
Charles the fift , and Charles the ſeucnth . Howbeit that the decree of 7hilp the long 
would, That the Prouoſt or bailiete ofthe place,aſsiſted with three burgeſles, ſhould 
recciue into the freedome oftheir citic,whoſocuer ofthe kings fubicRs as would, pro- 
E vided, That within a yeare and a day he ſhould in the ſame citic into which hee remo- 
ued,buy an houſe of the price of 60 ſoulz Paris at the leaſt; and to ſignific the ſame by m 
alcrgeant, vnto the lord ynto whomethe juriſdiction of the place wherein he dwelled 
belonged ; and after that,that he ſhould dwell in the ſame citic whereinto he was recei- 
ucd for acitiſen,from the firſt of Nouember,vnto the 24 ot Tune ; and yer paying the 
like tax or tribute that he did before he remouecd, ſo long as hee dwelleth in that new 
freedome; and without declining the juriſdiction for any ſuit commenced againſt him 
three months betore. | 
Andalbeit that it be lawfull for cueric ſubic&t to chaungethe place of hisdwelling, 
G yct 
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| Nerlewfuulfor yetisitlawfull for no manto forſake his patiue countrie 3 and much lefſe: for them 


ſuke bis . which are enrolled and tied tothe foyle,whome we call Mort-maines, who of aunti- 
comrry, — Entrimemight notchaungetheir dwelling place:withour ſpeciall leaue , And lo gene» 
rally a man may ſay intearmes ofrighr, Thatthe freedome of acitiſen is norloſt, nei- 

ther the power ofa prince ouer his ſubicct, for chaunging of the place or countrey; 

no mote thanthe vaſlall can exempt himfelfe from the faich and obedience hee oweth 

vnto his lord; orthe lord without uſt cauſe refuſe to protea- and defend his vallall, 
withoutthe conſent ofone to the other,the bond betwixrthem being muruall & reci- 

procall. -Butifthe one or the other haue giuen their expreſle or (ecrer conſent; or that 

che ſubic& forfaking his prince, hath yeelded himſelfe vnto the proteftion of another 

prince;by the ſufferance ofthe firſt, withour comradiftion , heis no more bound ynto 
 theobeiſancethat heoweth him: neither can otherwiſe than asa ſtranger afterwards 

= —_— returne into the former citie. For princes oftentimes by large gifts or priueleges draw 
vifu and prive- into their countries ingenious ſtraungers 3 whetherit be ſo ro weaken their neighbour 
leges drew im princes,or forthe betterinſtruQtion of their owne people,or ſo to encreaſetheir wealth 
——_ and power , or els for their immorrall fame and glorie which they hopeto get in ma- 
gers, king the towns andcities by them built, orerenowned with the multitude of citiſens 
and plentic ofall _ . So Theſeus by propoſing the libertic of the citie to all ſtran- 

gers, made the citic of Athens moſt famous ofall the citics of Greece . So ©Mexander 

the Great by granting ofgreatpriucleges,lcaft the ciry by him built at the mouth of the 

river Nilus(which he after his owne name called Alexandria)the greateſt,and beſt tra- 

ded of all the citics of Agypt. So king Lewes the cleuenth gaue the priueleges of the 

citic of Burdeauxto all —_ whether they were friends or enemies ( except the 

- Engliſh)ſothatthey dwelt within the towne. So Fraurcisthe Great, founder of the ci- 

tieby him buileatthe mouth ofthe river Sequana, which they call The Port of Grace, 

proponing immunitie from all tributes,to all themthar ſhould dwell therein, in ſhorr 

time made it a moſt populos citie. Neither ſhould the citic of London abound with 

ſo great wealth, nor fuch a multitude ofcitiſens, had not Richard king of England pro- 

poſed vatoſtraungers all the immunities graumtedynto the citiſens: ſo that they had 

dwelt ten yeares in the citie : which ſpace of time for the obtaining ofthe libertic ofthe 

citic, moſt part ofthe Swiſſers and Germans, indifferently propounded to al ſtrangers: 

athing enkenabn with the Roman lawes. True it is that more orleſle time is re- 

_ in one place then in another,according tothe commodiouſneſle ofthe place,or 

e greatneſle ofthe priueleges. As in Veniceto obtaine thegrant and priueledges of 

a ſimple citiſen(without hauing any other intereſt in the ſtare;except in certain meane 

offices)a man muſt haue dwelr foureteene yeares within the citie . They of Ferrara 

were content with ten yeares,ſo that the inhabitants had all the meane while borne the 

fame burthen wich the citiſens. And yer it ſufficeth notto haue dwelt in another mans 

Tobave dvels countrey the time prefined inthe cuſtomes,to obraine the freedome of a citiſen ; if the 
ing mother ſtraunger do not demaund the citiſens right andfreedome , and be thercinto alſo recei- 
Fakerh him » ud: for it may bee that the ſtraunger would not for any thing chaunge his prince, 
put oe howbeit that his affaires hold him out of his owne countrey . For howbeit that ma- 
ha pw ny be of opinion, thata man hauing ſtaid the prefixed time in another mans countrey, 
without hauing obtained letcers of naturaliſing,is yet capable of teſtamentary legacies : 

they inthat agree in fauour of reſtaments, andeſpecially of charitable legacies giuen 

vnto poore ſtraungers,who are alwaics as much to be fauouredas the widdowes and 

orphans. Burto obraine the full right and priueledge of a citiſen, it ſufficeth not to 

haue dwelt the time appointed by the decrees and ordinances of the place , if a man 


haue not both demaunded and obtained the fame. Foras agikt is to no purpoſe,excepr 
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| A thatboth hewhich giueth;and he to whomeicis giuenagreethe one in giuing aud the 


other in receiving : ſo neithet is he madea citilen that would not; neitherif he would 
could he ſo-bexcither ofthe princes interpoſing theinſelues ; For which cauſe thoſe 
Conſuls,ofwhome the ane was by an heraldat arnics yeelded voto the Nutnantines; 
andthe other ro the Samnitcs,, for that they had without the commaundement of the 
people made peace wirhthe enemies; leftinorthereforeto beecitifens of Rotne : be- 
caule they were not receiued by the enemies . Which queſtion for all that couldnor 
yet be fully deeided,for the different opinionyof Brarce & Sceudlaberwixtthemelues, 
For when the Conlull yeclded tothe Samnites , returning to Rome was come anto 


the Senat,the Tribune ofthe people-compelled him togo out ofthe! Senat+: howbeit 


in finethe Senat by deerce declated, That hee had nor loſt che xight of a Cirifen. of 
Rome, being refuled bythe enemic 3 howbeit that in truth he was-not onely depriued 
of the rightofa citiſen,burialſo made aflaue of the enemies, by the:decree of the peo- 
ple;for hauing without their leaue capitulated and treated of peace with the enemies: 


andought to-haue beneagainereſtored- bythe people . Neuertheleflethe milder opi- 


nion ofche Senatinterpreted that the depriuing of him of his freedomie was conditio- 
vall,as incaſethat he were ofthe ehemiereceiued .' But if fo be thara ſtraunger doth 
enen againſt his will retaine the rights of his owne citie,whenas hee yeelded himſelte 
vntothe;power of another prince, by whom he isrefuled : much more doth heretaine 
the ſatne when he requirerh not thee right of a ſtraunge citic : and then when it hath 
bene offered him, hath refuſed rhe (ame: andmuch letle it he haue not bene preſented 
vntothe ſtrange prince,neicher hath of him tequircd letters of his naturalifing,burone- 
ly to ſtay in his countrey as aſttaunger the time prefixed by the decrees ; VV hereby is 
decided the difficultic and doubt which the Scnat of Naples made, and therin reſolued 
nothing ;that is to wit, If he that had dweltall his life in a ſtrange countrey ſhould cn- 
ioy the right and freedome of acitiſen in his.owne counttey . And many thete begthat 
thinke he ought notto enioy the ſame; laying, Thatregard is tobe had tothe place-of 
his long dwelling : butT am of opinion ( it mine opinion may take place) Thathee 


ought neuertheleſſe to enioy the priucledge ofa free citiſen , if he haue not by cooſene | 


of his prince expreſly renounced it, orels done ſome fa& contrarie tothe dutie ofana- 
turall fubie&. Neither am I alone of this opinion. For the the court of parliament of 
Paris, by decree made the xiiij of Iune,in the yeare1554 adiudgedthat a French man 
hauing dwelr fiftie yeares in Venice,continued yet ſtill ſabie&ro the French king, and 
wasreceiued ynto the ſucceſsion of his next kinſmen : hee having in the meane time 
done no hatme againſt his countrey,neither committed any crime for which he oughc 
to looſe his libertic,ncither hauing refuſed to come being called home by his prince; 
nor yet requeſted the freedome of the citie of Venice to haue bene giuen him... For as 
for lecrerconſent it oughtro hurt no man, being cltecmed asno conſentinthings pre- 
iudiciall , except it be by word ordced plainly expreſled : eſpecially when: wee may 
otherwiſe interpret the mind of himthat hath nor deglared the ſame. VV hereby it is 
tobevnderſtood what isto be iudged ofthe queſtion propounded: which the court of 
Burdeaux all the judges being aflembled rogether couldnot derermine . As-whether 
a Spaniard borne and brought vp in Spaine,and yet the ſonne ofa French man(which 
French man had alwaies dwelt in Spine, & expreſly renounced the place of his birth) 


being come into Fraunce there to make his perpetuall reſidence, ought to enioy the 


priucleges ofa citiſen, without letters of his naturalizing? Nevertheleſſe I am of opi. 
nion that he isa ſtraunger,for the reaſons beforealleged,, and that he oughtnor to en- 
oy the priuelege of acitiſen ; (auing vnto the prince toreformeit if it thall ſa feeme 


good yato him. Andifa ſtranger which hath obrained letters ofhis naturaliſing = 
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derh :- for thatthe lawesſuffernor a double fition. Andforthis cauſe Lewes the xip. 
the French king thruſt outfrontthe right offreeccitifens all ftraungers, whohad obtai- 
ned.of him letters of theit naroraliſing,and werererired our of his realmehome . For 
by ourcuſtomes-he that will-get the freedome ofa citiſen; muſt obcaine theprinces ler- 
rers rothat purpoſe, and hauingobrained them, pay his finewnto maiſtersof the re- 
- "Theſe reafonsſhow not onely the differencethat is betwixt a citiſen and him that is 
none; but alſo ofcitiſens amongſt themſelues'; and that if we tollow the vyarictic of 
Priveleges 10 judge: of the definition of a ciriſen , there ſhall >bee:fiue lmngred rhou- 
.fandot definitions 'of citiſens, for the infinirdiverſiticofthe-prerogariues-that citiſens 
Fetter ſomerines hae oncagainſt another;andalſo ouct ſtraungers : ſeeingtharit is oft ames berrer in 
robe ſrngs the:ſame citic tobeaſtraunger,then a citiſen;, eſpecially i1rrſuch cities as-are oppreſled 
wifes,  Withthecuelticandinfolencic of Tyrants. Asin Florence many cirifens' requeſted 
 Coſmus the new duke to be reputed and eſteemed as ſtraungers, by reaſon of the hber- 
tic.of{traungers;andthraldome of the ciriſens,whichthey obtained nor :-and yer hee 
allured fiftie ſtraungers to ſue forthe freedome ofthe citic,, putting them in: hope:of 
the great offices and commaunds : whereby it was broughtro'paſle , thatfrom thoſe 
fiftie citiſensſo made; he exrorted fiftiethouland crownes, confirmed the authorities of 
thenewcitiſens gotten by deceit,” and thereby\brake the power of the confpirators 
againſt him . Soinauntient time the: Venetians'empoucriſhed and brought low: by 
the warres againſt the Genowayes,and fearing the'rebellion of many fubiefs , with 
afewofthe grear ſtates, ſold the righrand-priveledge of a gentleman of Venice vnto 
three tundred citiſens,ſo to ſtrengthen themſclues with their goods, theirforce, and 
The rue dfe- counſel, againſt thepower ofthe people. Iris thenthe acknowledgement and obe+ 
mgm * dienceofthe freeſubie& towards his ſoworaigne prince, andthe tuition,juſtice,and de- 
firaxger, fence of the prince towards the ſubicQ, which maketh the citiſen: which is the eſſenti- 
all difference ofa citifen from 2ftraunger, as for other differences they are caſuall and 
 accidentarie;: as to:haue part inall or cerraine. offices or benefices; from which the 
{traunger is debarred as it were in cueric Commonweale.. As tor offices it iscleere: 
Andalthough the Biſhops of Rome hane of-long time attempted to giucall vhce 
troall men as of right:yet hauc princes oftentimes reiefed thoſe ambitious decrres of 
the Popes. Iecxceptthe kings of Spaine, ofall others the moſt obedient ſeruants of 
the Biſhops of Romewho'not withour great reward obtained by the decree of Sixtms 
Biſbop of Rome;Thar beueficesſhould not be beſtowed vpon ſtraungers. And fo in 
Boulongne la Grace,where the Pope is ſoucraigne lord, the offices and benefices are 
notgiuen butto thenaturall inhabitants and ſubic&s . Thelike whereotis done alſo in 
all the ſeignoric of Venice, But the Swiſſers haue farre otherwiſe proceeded than by 
way ofagreement,who by a law made inthe yearc 1520, decreed the Popes Buls and 
Mandats, whereby he had not doubted to giue benefices vnto ſtraungers, to bee pub- 
lickly rorne, and they thatvſedthem to be caſt in priſon . And by the lawes ofthe Po» 
loniansalſo cuen fromthe time of Ca/amire the Great, vnto the raigne of Sigiſmundus 
Auguſta, ſtraungers were kept farre from all benefices3 which thing alſo the Ger- 
mans by.couenants,of late wreſted from the Popes: inwhich coucnants they of Mets 
were alſo compriſed, and ſo iuſtly by their lecreryomplained vnto Charles the ix the 
French king, thoſe couenants to bee broken by the craft ofthe Biſhops of Rome. 
Anotherpriueledge there is alſo graunted more ynto ciriſens than to ſtraungers, in 
that they are exempred from many charges and payments, which the ſtraunger is con- 
firaincdtoibeare as in aunticnttimein Achens the ttraungers payed a certaine ſpeciall 
| tribute 


oftiis owne countrey;and yerwill-notthere dwell,he looſeththerightherthere preten- F 
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| Forhegaucleauetoall ſtraungers dying within the compaſle of his empire , by their 
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tribute for the right of their dwelling place, which they called wenixuy : whereas the ci- 
tiſens were free trom all impoſitions . Butthe moſt notable priueledge that the citiſen 
had aboue the ſtraunger,is,that he had power to make his will, and to diſpoſc of his = c a0 
goods,according to the-cultomes ; or leaue his neereſt kinſmen his heires 3; whereas nancrellciziſen 
the ſtraunger could do neither the one nor the other , bur his goodsfell vnto the lord hedin amine 
ofthe place where he died . VV hich 1$no new law in Fraunce , as. the Iralians com- = g 
plaine,but athing common alſo vnto the kingdome of Naples, of Sicilic, and all the 

Eaſt, where the Grand Signior is not onely heire vntothe ſtraungers, but alſo to his 
Timariots, for their immouables; and to his other ſubies forthe tenth . As inaunti- 

ent time in Arhens,the common treaſure receiued the fixr part of the inheritance of 
ſtraungers, andal their flaues borne in the citie : wheras in Rome the rigour was much 

greater (the commontreaſure ſwallowing vp all the inheritance of ſtraungers. ) And 

albeit that where Dzodorus faith, The Zgyptians and Romans to haue ſuffered the 

heires of ſtraungers to ſucceed them: he ſpoke therein like a ſtraunger himlſelfe with- 

out regard; for it is moſt certaine,that it wasno way permitted fora ſtraunger to dif- 

pole of his goods, neither to receiue any thing by the teſtament of acitiſen of Rome, 

the common treaſure carrying away theſucceſsion : whereof our laws aretul. VV hich 

we may alſo iudge by the oration of Cicero, who to ſhowthat _4rehias was a citiſen of 
Rome;,ſfaith amongſt other things, That he had by his teſtament diſpoſed of his goods. 

And himſelf in his own cauſe to giue men to vnderitand thatthe'decree of baniſhment 

made againſt him at the (ute of C/odius the Tribune,was of none efte&: VV hat Roman 

citiſen is there(ſaith he)that hath made any doubt to leaue me what hee pleaſed by his 
teſtament, withoutregard to the decree of my baniſhment. The ſelfe ſame argument 

vied allo DemoZthenes, toproue that Euxithents was a citiſen of Athens: Haue nor 

his next of kinne(ſaith he)recouered the inheritance of their father that ſuruiued ? And 

like as in Fraunce,and in England, particular lords take: vnto them the inheritance of 
ſtraungers which dic within their iuriſdiftion; ſothe-Romans alſo after the manner 

of their aunceſtors,tooke vnto them the herederaric goods of ſtraungers, whome they 

had recciued into thcir proteftion,beingictt ar Rome , which they called, Theright of 
application . And that 1s it for which they ſaid in Rome, That theright ro make a will 

and teſtament was onely granted to a citilen of Rome; VV hereby it is plaine that 

right ofapplication,or of Albinage(as ſome call it)ro hauc beene moſt auntient, and 

common as well to the Greeks and Romans,as to other people alſo, vntill that Frede- 

rickthe ſecond had derogated from the ſame by his edi, which was bur cuill kept ; 


teſtament todiſpole of their goods; or if they dyed inteſtar, to leaue their next of kin 
their hcires, Bur the force ofthat law is eucn.in Germanicit (elfe nothing , and much 
leſſe in Italie,where ſtraungers are much worſe dealt withall thanin Fraunce. For by 
our cultomes it is permitted&vntothe ſtraunger to get in this * realme all the goods yiz.rrocs 
mouable and immouablethathe can,and them whileſt he yerliuerh, roſcll, giue, ex- 
chaunge , ordiſpoſe of by comraQts madewirh men yer liuing,according to his owne 
pleaſure ; and fora ſmall ſum of money ,-asfor ſome twentie or thirtie crownes paid 
into the coniman treaſure,to obtaine letters of naturaliſation,and theright of a citiſen; 
ſo that he may by his will give legacies,grappoint ſuch an hcire as himſclte pleaſerh. 
But in many countries of Germanie,ahd bythe generall.cuſtome of Bohemia, it isnox 
luffered ſtraungers to haue ane foot of land. As inlike caſe in Tralicit is forbidden all A—_— 
ſtraungers rogerany immouables in proprietie , asinthe duchic of Ferrarairis afor- 7/99%.1"? 
mall cuſtome ,, And that mare is,by che cuſtome of Perouze, it is torbidden to tranſ- 
kr vnto a ltraunger not onely the proprictie, bur cuenthe pollefsion of any immo- 
G ij uable, 
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vable. And by thecuſtome of Milan it is nor permitted vnto the ſtraunger, ſo much F 


as to haue the vſe and profit of any thing immouable, and that ypon paine of confil- 


cating thereuenew withthe inherirance 3 forbidding inhericours alſo to marric with 


ſtraungers,vpon like paine of confilcating theirgoods. Andthat which more vniuſt 
is,it is not lawfull for the creditor being a ſtraunger,to take his debrors immouables or 
land; for default ofpaiment alsigned vnto him, but that he muſt within the yere againe 
cleere his hands thereof; which cauſerh the creditor oftentimes to ſell his land vnder- 
foot,or for liule,clpecially ifthe naturall inhabitants feare or loue the debtour .. And 
not long fince,by the ordinance ofthe emperour Charles the fifr,all ſtraungers are em- 
barred from the ſucceſsion of the ſabicAs of Milan. By the cuſtome of Venice alſo ir 
is lawfull to bind a citifen ro a ſtranger, yet by that bond are not the heirs bound, more 
than forſo much profit as came vntothem thereby ; quite contraric ynto the Roman 
ciailllaw . And by the cuſtogne of Brixia in Italic, a woman married vntoa ſtraunger 
cannot transferre her imumouables vnto ſtraungers,neither the value thereof,neither di- 
reQtly,or indire&tly. Sec now the good entertainment thar ſtraungers haue in Iralic; 
whereof they haue no occaſion to complaine of Fraunce, ſeeing that in England the 
ſabic&s cannot pawnetheir lands vnto their creditors being ſtraungers.: whereof the 
ainbaſladors oftorraine nations haue oftentimes complained to haue reaſon of their 
debtors: yet ſuffer they the next of kinne to cnioy the goods and money ofthe ſtraun- 
ger . Thecontrarie whereof is done in Lituania, Moſcouia, Tartaria, and all the Tur- 
kiſh empire: ir which place thegoods of ſtranngers dying there , are confifcat in like 
manner as in Fraunce : where neuertheleſſeit.is permitted to ſtraungers if they dic our 
of Fraunce,to make a will,andto appoint his children borne 1a Fraunce his heires, ſo 
thattheir mother be not aſtranger. And as fot the clauſe commonly ioyned vnto the 
letters of their naturaliſation : <Modohereades /axt Regnicole ,the judges haue ſo inter- 
pretedit of ſtraungers dwelling in Fraumce , who are preferred before them that are 
neerer of kinne dwelling our ofthe realme,, inthe ſucceſsion ofthe naturaliſed ſtraun- 
get: for otherwiſeitis m_ to makethe ſtraungers children to ſucceed, for that they 
were borne in France, and ofaftee citiſen,or naturall ſubie. But the children of firan- 
gers borne in Frannce,enioy their fathers inheritance,not by will (which is not lawfull 


foritrangers to make)bur as from him dying inteltar, iftheir mother bea free woman 


whenthe inhericance deſcendeth . And morethan this,it is graunted by. our kings of 
anextraordinaric bountie ynto ſuch marchant ſtrangers as frequent the fairs of Cham- 

ne and Lyon, That none oftheir goods gtthey dic in the meanetimeſhall be con: 
fiſcated : whichright the Engliſh marchantscnioy alſo in Guienne. But as forthem of 
the low country of Henault & Artois,of the rownes of Aniiens,Cambray,8:Turnay, 
theyarein the ſameſtate tharciriſens be, for ſo much as concernerh the right of ſucce(- 
ſion: and thatrhe edits of our princes, and judgements giuen , haue ofttimesproued 
yetlyas thatthe ſame ſhould allo be lawfull for vs,thatwasfor them. The companies 
alſo of marchants of thoſe cities which ſtand ypon the Baltique ſea, haue obrainedthe 
Gme,or greater priucledges;' now euerfſincethetime of Lewes the younger,and more 
ſolemnly confirmed by king Chares the eight: which a few yeares agoe were ſent to 
king:Charles theninth(by Daxezay the French ambaſladour , vatothe king of Den- 
marke)to be by.him renewed. And yet thisprjucledge granted vnto thoſe marchants, 
extendeth nor vato other ſtrange marchanrs,which haue obtained theright of ciciſens, 
as hath bene adiudged by the priuie counſell. Of which ſo many and ſo great priucle- 
ges, by. our kings graunted vnto ſtraungers, our marchanes could obtaine none in all. 
Grzcia,Alta,or Africa. Forin our time whenas CroF//e arich marchant of Tours, di- 
ing,had left behind him almoſt two hundred thouſand crownes, nothing thereof came 


vita 
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A vnto his neereſt kindred,all the ſame being by the Turkiſh emperor giuen vnto Abra- 


ham the chiefe ofthe Viſiter Baſlacs . 

There is yet another difference (belides thoſe we have alreadie ſpoke of) berwixt 
citiſens and ſtrangers; for that citiſens by the auntient law Petr{is and [ulia, may tor- 
fake their goods, lcauing them in ſatisfaction vnto their creditors, which the ſtraun- 
ger may notdoe: for otherwiſe ir ſhould bee lawfull for ſtrangers, for their aduantage 
to ſucke the blood and iuice ofthe ſubies,and afterward to pay them with papers, al- 
though there be not fewer of theſe bankrups than of them that torſake their goods. 
This alſo a citiſen differeth from a ſtraunger, that the ſtraunger in cueric place before 
he can plead in aCtion,cither reall or perſonall,muſt put in caution for the paiment of 
that which ſhall bee adiudged. VV hich caution our citiſens , except they haue before 
plaid bankrupt,or forſaken their goods,are not bound to performe. Bur ina perſonall 
ation,whether thedefendantbe a citiſen or a ſtraunger, he is not bound to pur in cau- 
tion to pay the thing that is adiudged,as was in aumtient time derermined,as well inthe 
court of Rome,as inthe court of Paris . Bur che fame court hath departed from the 
opinion of our aunceſtors,and adiudged irto be a thing reaſonable, that the ſtraunger 
whether he be plaintife or defendant, ſhould put in caution to pay therhing that is ad- 
indged. But there is one difference which is and hath alwaies bene common to al peo« 
ple,that is ro wit,the right of marque againſt ſtrangers,which hath no place againſt the 
ſubie&s: for which cauſerhe emperour Frederick the ſecond,ſent backe vnto the ſtates 
ofthe empire,thoſe which demaunded the right of repriſall againſt the ſubieQs of the 
empire, And inbricte the ſtraunger might be driuen out otthe countrey,not onelyin 


Otherdifferences 


bergixt acinſen 


and a [iraunger. 


time of warre(for then we diſmiſle the ambaſſadours themiſclues) bur alſoin time of 


peace; leaſt the naturall ſubie&s manners ſhould by the cuill companie of ſtraungers 
be corrupted : for which onely cauſe Lycargus (eemeth to haue forbidden the Lacede- 
monians his ſubieQs withour leaue rodepartout of his kingdome; orto haue the vſc 
of gold or filuer;as the Eaſt Indians of ChinSforbid their ſubie&s vpon paine ofdeath 
from recciuing of ſtraungers : ſoto meet with the enterpriſes that-the ſtrauhger mighe 
wake againſt another mans eſtate. VV herefore Cicgro well foreſaw not what harmes 
hang(as it were)ouer our heads from ſtraungers, when as he writ, They do cuil which 
forbid ſtraungets their cities,and caſt them our,as with our aunceſtors Penuwe, and of 
late Paptus: For by ſuch ſtraungers,who for the moſt part are baniſhed men,the good 
manners of the naturall ſubieQs are corrupted. But if warre be proclaimed againſt the 
prince;cheſtraunger may be detained as an enemie, according to- the law ot/armes: 
whereas ntherwile he might not be ſtaied,if he had not otherwiſe bound hirafelfe by 
contra@t,or by ſome offence by him committed. Mev 21190 Thb Ly grng 
Nowifthe ſtraunger ſhall againſt the will , or without the:conſent of his:owne 
prince;ſubmit himſelfe'vnto the power of another prince, andbe of hinvalſo*receined 
for his ſubie&; yerhath his owneprince ſtill for ever power ouer him i;1andauthoritie 
to lay hands vpon him as vponhis fugitive ſcruant; yea although heicome asan-am- 


| baſſadourſent from his new prince'.- For ſo the emperour Theowoſas the Great” pro- 


nounced Danusthe tyrant to be a rebell vnto his'macſtic,and riſtinpriton his ambat- 
ſadours,being ſubic& to his power. So the emperour Charlesthe fift:did the like againſt 


- theambaſſadours of the duke of Millan his fubiet,whom hederained priſoner;atfuch 


timoaghcvnderſtood the duke his maiſterto haue entred-imo-{eague with'the- other 
princes;andto hauz proclaimed warre againſt him.: And howbritthar the news there. 


Plu.inLycurg, 


A er ſub- 
—_ himſelf 
wvnie trie fower 
of another 
prmeejs yer the 


ſulieflt of his 


narurall prince, 


ofbeing come into Fraunce,Granuellan,Charleshisambaſſador;was bythe kings come 70 


maundement there likewiſe impriſoned, yerwas hee forthwith againe delivered; fo 


ſooneasitwas ynderſtood that the ambaſladorsand heralds-of Fraunce, England, and 
G ij Venice 


WM Fixsr Boors 


CO 


No ſubicd can 
' exempt bimſelfe 

fromehe pouer 

of his nauural 


prince. 


New Caſtell. 


citiſens or ſub- 
iefrinn three 
eftates,a thing 
obſerneedin al 
Commonneas, 


Venice , were with ſafe conduQſent out of Spaine . Neither ſeemeth Charles inſodo. F 


ingto haue violated the lar ofnations,or to haue done any thing againſt the law : ſece- 
thar the Romans did with greater ſeueritie puniſh the fugitiue ſubic, than they did 
the veric cnemie. And the belt excuſe that the Impetials could find to excuſe the mur- 
ther done ypon the perſons of Rconand Fregefins the French ambaſſadors toward 
the Turke,was, Thatthe one of them was a Spaniard, a naturall ſubie& of the empce- 
rours , and the other a Genoway vnder his proteion, both ſent in the ſeruice of his 
encmic; the bruic being giuen our, that they went to raiſe new warres againſt him: 
howbeirthat the emperour would nut auouch the murther,but promiſed ro doiuſtice 
vpon them that had done the ſame,if they thould fall into his power . Butdoe the ſub- 
ic& what he can, yet can he not exempt himſelfe from the power of his naturall ſoue- 
raigne,albcit that he become a ſoucraigne prince in another mans countrey : no more 
than #hilip Berbarius allaue,who being for his vertue become Pretor of Rome, being 

urſued and chalenged by his maiſter,was yet glad ro agree with him for his libertic. 
For inthat the lawycts all agree, That the ſubic& in what place ſocuer he bee become 
ſoucraigne, may by his prince be called home .. As not long fince E/Rabeth queene of 
England called home againe vnto herthe carle of Lincux, rogether with his ſon, who 
bur alittle before had mariedthe queene of Scots; for not obeying of which her com- 
mand,ſhe confiſcated their goods, for that comraric tothe cuſtome of that realmethey 
had without leauc departed out of England,and maricdcontratie to thequeenes com- 
maundement. For the ſubicQtwhereſocuer he be, is bound to the lawes of his prince 
concciued,concerning his perſon; in ſuch ſort,as that ifthe ſubic&be forbidden to con- 
tract or coalicnat;the alienations are void, albeit thathe make them inatforren country, 
andoffuch goods as he hath without the territorie of his owne prince : and ifthe huſ- 


band beiog out of hisowne countrie,giue any thing ynto his wife , contraric to the 


commaundement of his prince,or the cuſtomes of his countrey,ſuch a donationis no- 


'thing'worth : for that the power to tie Md bind a ſubic,is not tied vato places. And 


for this cauſe an hauc accuſtomed to vic mutuall requeſts one towatds another, 
either to call homexhcir ſubics,orto enforce them to obey,in ſuch places as where- 


nthey haue not power to commaund : or cls by mutuall denouncing of their gricfes 


themſclues ro lay hand ypon ſtraungers,vntill that they doc obey them . For when the 


,marqueſſe of Rotelin,who had the tuition of the duke of Longucuille , was ſued vnto 


to ſufferche controuerſie of Neufchaſtel to be decided before the judges of the, court 
of Requeſts at Paris: the lords of Berne reuoked the cauſe, for that iudgement was to 


be giuen- by them,oflands contained within the precin@ oftheir country. See here the = 


principal differences of ſubieRts and citiſens, from ſtrangers;lcauing the particular diffe- 
rences. of cuerie countrey, which arcin number infinir. As for the differences of ſubies 
amongſt thicmſclues ghere are in many places no fewer,or bappely moe than: berwixt 


' the ſubicAsang theſtraungers(whereot we haue much ſpoken before) as not.oncly of 


the differcace of the nobilitic among themſclues, but'of the difference berwixtthe no- 
bilitic and the vulgarpeople alſo. But particularly. to proſecute how much the vulgar 
people differ among themlſelucs , with ſuch otherthings as appertaine vntothe ſex age 
or ſtate of eucrieman,wereathingalmoſt infinir, - _ | 
Now:ts, makethe:matrer ſhorr,it may be that ofcight among citiſens, ſome be cx- 
emptedfromall.charges;taxes,and impoſts , whereunto others are ſubic : whereof 


The dixifen of wee haucinfinit examples in. ourlawes .. As alſo the ſocictic-isgood and auailable, 


where ſome of the aſſociats hauc partinthe profit, and yet beare-no part. of the loſe. 
And that is it for which we ſee the diviſion of citiſens or ſubicQs: into three cſtates, 
that i519; ay,he Spiritualtic,the Nobilitic,and Commonaltic, which is obſcrued al- 
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| A moſtinallEvrope: Andbefidettiisfoigenerdtadmiſton., there bee orhermore ſpe- 
ciallin many Commonweales ,asin Venicethe gentlemen, the citiſens, andthe com» 
mon people :in Florence before ir wasbrought ynder oneptince,:they had the great 
orcs. checommon people, andthe rafeallmenie.;;And 'our aunticot (Gau)s had their 
Draides.their:Chiualtic.and the val garpeople - In gyprthe; prieſts, the ſouldiers, 
and the artizans; as We read in Diodermi. Allothe auntient law giuer Hr ppodanur,duus 

' dedthe citifens into ſonldiors,handiacrafts men;,and labourers; '& hath withourcauſe 
bene blamed by Ariſtotle; as we read-inthe Fragments of his ordinances. -Andalbe, 
itthat Platoenforced hinfſelfe romake allthe citifens ofthis Commonwealch equall in 

all rightsand pretogariuess yet ſo itis,that he diuidedtheminto threeſtates'y thdtis to 

-. wit,ino'Governours,Sonldiors;and Laborers : which isto ſhow4harrhere Was neuer 
B Commonweale,were it true,or but tmaginaric,or the molt popylarthasa, matt:could 
thinke ofz where thethe ciriſens were equall in all rights and prorogatines3/burthatal 


waies ſomeof them haut had more'or.lcfle than others. T hah 

wn honor | Cu. MAI: : | lip 3 

' © Of them that are wnitter projeZtion , and the difference betwixt* Allies, Strap. * _ 
SAY orae wa  gers, and Subiects. | ha as aan ho tr 


E haue now alrcadic told what differerxe there is betwixt Subies;Ci- 
}) tiſens,and Stranngers: letvsnow alſofpeake of Allies,and firſtofthem 
whicharein proteQion; for thatthere isnor one of them which' hage 

Wh) writtenof a Commonweale,which haue rouched this ſtring; whichfor 
O's all that is the moſt neceflary forthe vnderſtanding ofthe ſtates of Com» 


f 


vnder the obcyſance of onefoucraigne prince or ſeignorie ;-as we have ſaid; Tharrhe 
prince is bound by force ofarmes, and ot his lawes,to maintaine his ſubicdts in-furerie 
ot their perfons,their goods,and families: for which the Subics by:zreciprovall obli- 
gation owe vnto their prince, faith,ſubicion,obeyſance,aid, and fuccour. This 1s; the 


X Lib.z.Polir. 


monweales. The word of proteCtioningeneraJexrenderh vntoallſabieAs whithare Proniiie, 


firſt and the ſtrongeſt proteQion thatis . FortheproteRion of maiſters rovcardsvheir - 
D flaucs, of patrons rowardstheir enfranchiled , of lords rowardstheirvaſlals is much --. 


leflethanthat ofprinces towards their Subie&s : infomuch that theſlaue;, the eirfran- 
chiled,the vaſlall,oweth faith,homage,and fuccour,vnmo hislord.; but yertthatis after 


his owneſoucraigne prince,to whome he:is a bound Subie&: the ſonldior atla oweth - 


abeyſance and ſuccour vno his captaine ; and by the lawdelerueth-death, if hee defend 


him nor at hisneed.. Yer inalltreaties and aCtions ofpeace betwixt princes &:pcople js in weerie 
m amitic and friendſhip ioyned rogether :the word of ProteQtion is-{pecial,;importing of peate princes 
not any ſubieCtion of him that is 1n proteCtion, neither commaund of rhe protetture — nm 
towards his adherents, but onely an honourable and reucrentreſpeR.ofthe adherents procediong,. + 


towards their protetor,who: hath taken vpon him theirdefence and proreQion,vrhs 424%" 


p- utanyothcrimpeachmentof the maicſtic ofthe adherents ouer whome-the Prote- 
Qtor hath no power atall-.-Sothat the-right of protetion is well-deemedto bee the 
greateſt, faircſt,and moſt honourable of all others that arc amongſt princcs . For the 


To proteffothers 


foucra ignc priace,the maiſter,the lord the patron, draw vnto themſclucs great prohe ;, rhing mofI 
and obcdience,for the defence of their ſubiects, their ſlaues,their enfranchiled;and vale honnratie, 


fals : butthe ProteQor isto content kimſelfe with the honour and acknowledgement 
ot his adherent, ſeeing thar of all duties of courteſie, none is greater ; thanias cuerie 
man ſtanderh in moſt need of helpe,ſoto giue him the-greateſt relicfe 3 neither of ſo 
great kindnefleto acceptany other reward than thanks: for if hee couenant for ai 

. thing 
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ching:farrher , he looferh tho name vfa ProteQor: For as he which lendeth vnto ano- F 
man parrofhis goodsortrauell,ifhe receiue atiy gaine or profirthereby,he is no more 
robe calledalender,or thathis doing to be rearmed a lending or PRs , buta 
meero mercinatie gaining : ſo-he-which hath liberally promiſedto doe any thing for 
another man;is withoutany hire by the law bound to accompliſh his promiſe : and the 
reaſamig;fortharvmo dutic no hireis due. Neither is there any band of promile ſtron- 
ger;or:more effefuall;chan that whichvis madeto defend the goods,the life, the honor 
. ., oftheweakeapainſt che ſtronger,ofthe poore againſt rhe rich, ofthe good diltreſled 
ogainſtche violence of the wicked; And thatis it for which Rowules, founder of the ci- 
tic ofRome;ſetting in order theſtate of his ſubieRs,to keepe them all at peace and vni- 
ticamong themſtlues;afsigned vnto eucry oneof the hundred gentlemen,or Senators 
tharhohad choſentobe of his priuie counſell, a certaine number of his other meaner 
ſubieQs;to be by them maintained vnder their proteCtion and fafcgard ; holding him 
accurſed and execrable,who ſhould leauethe defence of any his adherents . And the 
Cenſors marked them with the note of ipfamie, that had forſaken their adherents. The 
law alſo ofthe xijrables in that cafe carrieth.withit the paine of cxcommunication , as 
in theſe words: If the Patron deceine his Client let him be accurſed . Yet Plutarch wri- 
eeth,The clients to haue giuen money to the. beſtowing of their patrons daughters : 
which I remember notto hauc bene clfwhere written ; tor in ſo doing they ſhould 
have-coſcned their clients: but it may bee that he miſtooke clients, for men enfrarichi- 
{ed;|who'albeirthar they be both called clients or adherents,yetis the bond of the en- 
franthiled greater towards their patrons thatſet them at libertic 3 than is that of the 
fretboxne clicnts,who had no patrons but aduocats, who defended the cauſes of their 
clicuts . Howbeitwirh vs thepatrons-exa& money of their enfranchiſed clients, the 
-x©..: bexterrobeſtow their daughters; which is like enough to haue come from the Ro- 
 mansviitovs . Now when thatforren people ſaw the Romanclients or adherents to 
befafefrom the jnjuric and oppreſsion ofthe more mightie,not onely every particular 
Hoo whole cities MAB, but men euengenerally,yeawhole cities and prouinces yeelded themſelues into 
ſometimes pu the proteQion ofthe Senators. For ſo the houſe ofthe Hearcelles had in their prote. 
CG ion the citic of Syracuſa , the Antontes had likewiſe the citic of Boulongn: la Grafle : 
Jome ne bonan- and ſo others afterward; todke vpon them the proteRion and defence of others alſo. 
_ bouſeef Yeatheſtraungersin like caſe,thar frequented the citic of Rome, hadalſotheir prote. 
an ors, whobythc lawof application or patronage, tooke vnto rhem whatſocuer the 
ſtrauogerdying in the citie poſſeſſed . And of theſe ſame Romans that filled Fraunce 
with the multitude of their Colonics,it is like this law of proreRion, which of the ad- 

' .+++= +. yocatsandnot ofthe clients, they cal the law of Auojſon,or Auouerieto hanc taken be- 
Greer afference ginning . But theenfranchilcd clients difter much from the free borne clicnts, albeit 
——— Une that they be both called clients, for the likeneſle that is betwixt the one and the other) 
ohe clients en pres pe io this,thatthe enfranchiſed clients may from their libertic be againe re- 
franchiſed. duced into ſlauerie,if they ſhall be pronedro have bene vngratefull vato their patrons 

| whereas thefree borne clients cannot ſo be . The enfranchiſed clients are conttrained K 
alſo to helpetheir patrons withtheirlabours: wheras the free borne clients are bound 
to reuerence their proteors.or aduocats,and to do them mutuall kindneſle , but not 
{cruile ſeruiceor labour : neither if they have done any thing to deceive their patrons 
dothey therefore loole their liberrie: beſide that the patrons ſuruiuing may by the law 
take part ot the goodsoftheir enfranchiſed clients: whereas the aduocars,or proteQtors 

cantake nothing ot'rhe goods orinheritance ofthcir free borne clients or adherents. 

And although there be ſo many things common to the fre borne clicats, with the 

vaſlals or adhcrents,as that they are alinoſt accounted for one, yet is there grear diffe- 

| | | rence 
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A rence berwixt them . For the vaſlall is bound withall fidelitie to honour and reuerence The difforence 


p betwixt the free 


his lord, chelpe him being in daunger , and to do him all the kindnefle poſsible :and ;,,..;..,.d 
ifſobe that he ſhall deceive his lord, diſgrace him,perfidiouſly abiure him,or giue him he v4... 
the lye:. hee by and by looſerh therefore his fee , which eſcheateth vnto his lord by the 7Þ 5s = 
righe which the lord hath-againſt his vaſlall in ſuch caſe : whereas from the vndutiful ts commiſi: 
or vnkindclient,or adherent,nothing can at all be taken. Moreoner if the vatlall hath & & the French 
without any exceptionFgiten his faith vnto his lord, or acknowledge no man greater pj ©” 
than him; whether he be (worne or nor, he is bound vnto the ſubieftion 8 command 

of him the ſame his-lordand prince: whereof he cannot be (aid to be diſcharged, al- 

beit that he neuer ſo-much renounce his fee : whereas the client or adherent ſtandeth 

notin thc rearmes,being in nothing ſubie&ro his aduocat or proteour . The vaſ- 

fall alſowhether he be a king or pope,or whatſocuerels oweth faith and ſeruice ynto 

the lord of whome he holdeth his tee, except he renounce the fee : whereas the free 

borne client or adherent, whether he be prince or priuat man, is free from all ſcruice 

and commaund of his more mightic aduocat or proteftour, In bricte the right of a ,,,, , 
vallallage ſcemeth in a manner to be butnew , and before the comming of the Lom- we: procettion 
bards into Italic vnknowne : whereas the law of protection is moſt auntient and be- mf awe, 
forethe time of Ramulus,who borrowed it ofthe Greeks: for itwas long before vied 

in Theſlalic,/Egypt,Afia,and Sclauonia , as weread in auntient writers : that fo the 

weaker might be the ſafer from the violence or iniuric ofthe more mightic . The vaſ- 


C fall alſo receiueth inheritance and fees of his lord , from whoſe fealtic and obeſance 


which he oweth vnto himyhe cannot bee exempted, albeir that the ſoucraigne prince 
ſhould raiſerhe fee of his vaſſall depending of him into a countic,dutchic, orprincipa- 
liic,as harh beene adiudged by the decree of the parliament of Paris . W hereby it is 
to be vnderſtood them to erre and be deceined, who out of Ceſars Commentaries in> 
tcrpret them whome he calleth So/durios et denotos, to be vaſlals , ſeeing that hee hath 
made no mention of their fee, without which they cannot ſo be, joyning thereunto al+ 
ſo,that they were indeed true and naturall ſubieRs: for that their lives, theic gooJs,and 
their perſons, were conſecrated vnto their lord : which is the.ttue marke of ſubieRion, 
which the vaſlals owe onely vnto their ſoucraigne prince,not in the qualitie of vaſlals, 


D but inthequalitic ofnaturall ſubies, who ought to runne the ſame fortune with their 


cs 174090 and die for him if necd bee, albeitthat the yaſlall bee more ſpecially 
Allmhichrhingorendrothispurpolech lainely b d, whatand The dfirence 
whichthings tend to this e,that it may plainely be perceiued , what and 744 q: 

how much ifErence there is = Aer rights M— ml proteQti- 5ervix! parro- 
on,which weſce to bee of many forthe likenefſe amongrhemſelues confounded. For — 
the vaſſall and the adherent oe their fidelitie ynto their lord and proteRorz and the 

one ofthemare reciprocally bound vntothe other, albeit that the lord be not bound 

by exprefie word to giue his oath of fidclitic to his vaſsall, as the protector ought ro 

his client or adherent,and ſo ſolemnly to keepeall the treaties ofproteQion. The lord 

andthe vaſsell alſo ought to deliuer folemne letters of their mutuall obliging of them- 

{clues the one to the other : like as the protefour and the adherent, are bound to giue 

letters of proteftionthe one of them to the other : bur eſpecially if one ſoucraigne 

prince vpon a league made, recciue another ſoueraigne prince into his proteion, 

which are to berenewed either ofthe princes dying. For the right of proteQion be- 

longeth nor vnto the heires,except the ſame bein the league ſo compriſed: and beer 

neuerſo prounded for, yer neuertheleſse either ofthe princes being dead, it is needful for 


his {ucceſsor by lawfull a&ts to profeſse his proteQion, 8 to hauethe league renewed. 


Bur to make more manifeſt the marter of proteRion betwixt ſoucraigne princes, 
i ; whereof 


"3 


—————_ 
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put it ſelfe into the proteftion of another, is become his ſubiet. Andithe bea ſubicQ, 

' then is he no more a ſoueraigne,and his ſubiets ſhall alſo be the ſubieRs of the prote+ 

- + or. And whatſubicttion would a man hanegreater, than to put himſelfe imo the 

ha vaiety proeRtion of another man,and to acknowledge him tor his ſuperiour 2 For proreQi- 
beeixtgrecs On betwixt great princes , is nothing elſe-butthe confederation and alliance: of ' rwo 
princes.” princes, or ſoucraigne lords,whercin the one acknowledgeth the orher for ſuperiour 3 
Whomehebindeth himſelfe ro obſerve and reverence, and into whole proteQion hee 

is recriued , ſo to be the ſafer from the iniuric of ſome uther more mightie : alſo when 

the ſubie ofa princeretireth himſelfe into the territoric of another prince; hee is like. 

wiſc in his proteQtion , in ſuch ſort,asthar if he be purſued after by che enemie,8 taken 

priſoner in the territorie ofanother ſoucraigne prince, hee is not priſoner of him that 

purſucth him,but of him into whoſe terticorie he hath fled : as was iudged by the law 

of armes at the interparle of peace,which was betwixtthe French king 8 the emperor 

Charlsthe fift,in the yere 1555, when queſtion was made ofthe imperial priſoners that 

the French had taken in the countie of Guynes, which was then in the fubieQion of 

the Engliſh 3 it was maintained by the Chancellor of England, Thartthey could nor be 

detained as priſoners; being takenia the rerritoric and proteCtion of the Engliſh : how= 

beir that the contrarie might beſaid : for albeit it was not permitted to purtue or take 

prey in another mans territorie, yetit is lawfull hauing raiſed it in his ownerterritotie, 


whereof weare to ecment : it (eemeth that the ſoueraigne prince or gy other's hath B 


: 
- 


ro purſuit into another mans ground : which yer ſuffererh this exception, If the lord H 


of the ground forbid him nor ſo to do : as did the lord Grey, gouernour of Calais and 

Guines who comming in the time ofthe purſute , was faid ro haue taken the flying 

Spaniards into his proteRion, alchough that they were carricd away by the French. 

Now in this caſe the word Proteftion,is nottaken in proper ſignification; for there is 
noprote&ion,ifthere be no convention: and the ſtrange prince cannottake another 

_ ſabiect into his protetionwithout the conſent of his owne prince, as wee ſhall 

creafter declare, gy Woo env 

refuue, But yct beforelet ys determinethe propounded queſtion, ether a ſoucraigne 
CON prince ſubmitting himſelf ynto ——_ " 2mm nn looſeth the right of his —_ 
open, 5i* ſoucraigntie; and whether he become ſubicEto the other? For it ſeemeth har he is 
09, av 20 ſoucraigne, acknowledging a greater than himſelfe . Neuerthelefle I am of opinion 
ther prince,es- that he continueth ſtill a ſoucraigne,and not a ſubic&. And this point is decided by a 
pe _ » law,whercofthere is not the like,and hath in diuers readings bene altered : bur we fol- 
andſo becom. low the originall of the PandeQts of Florence , which hold, That ſoucraigne princes 
wood ahe _ who intreatic ofalliance acknowledge the proteQour to bee greater than themſelues, 
jrincer ſuSe are not yet for althat their ſubics. I doubr not(ſaith the law)but that allies,and other 
people viing their libertie are not ſtraungers vnto vs, &c. Andalbcit thatinthetreatie 

! ofconfederats and allies,by vnequall alliance , ir be expreſly ſaid, That one of them 

ſhall reſpeQiuely regard the maicſtic ofthe other; that maketh notthat hee ſhould bee 

therefore his ſubiet, no more than our adherents and clients are lefle free than our 

ſelues , although they be not equall with vs,neirher in goods, power,nor honour. And 

the ordinzrie clauſe inſerted into the treaties of vnequall alliance in theſe words , Comr+ 

ter maicſtatem conſernare (that is toſay,curteoully to preſerue the maicſtic of the grea« 

ter) importeth no other thing,but that berwixr the princes allied,the one is greater and 

more honourablethan the other ; and that the leſſer allies ſhould in al modeſtiercſpe& 

Protetion im> the greater . So that iteuidently appeareth,that proteftion importethnot ſubietion, 
pore ner ſub* bur the ſuperioritic and prerogative ofhonour . Andthe more cleercly to vnderitand 
this poinr,andthe nature of uweatics and alliances,we may ſay that all treaties amongſt 

| princes 
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A alliancedefentive with the Millanois , or at leaſtwiſe ro haue had them excepted 


amongſt che confederats as newters. The forcyof which league was,that ſuch as wete 
inthe ſame league excepted,could nor become priſoners to any the confederats;when 
as yerfor all thar ſtraungers;although they were no enemies, were by the law priſoners 
to them thattooke them + For ſo Pompenius writeth vnto O wintus HMutins : For(laith 
he)ifwe haue ncither friendſhip nor hoſpiralitie,nor league of amitie with any nation, 
theſe truely are not enemies: yer what thing ſocuer of ours fallerh into their hands be- 
commethrheirs; inſomuchthar a free man borne of ours, by them taken, becommeth 
their flauc; and(o likewiſe it is,if any thing come fromthem to vs : thus much he. But 
this law we now vie nor, for regard of that curteſie which ought ro bee berwixt man he indeed oe 
and man.” Bur by the name ot enemies we vnderſtand them vnto whome we, or they. _ cn— 
vnto vs,haue publickly denounced warre; or cls without any denuntiation haue of * 
fat made warre vpon vs : as for the reſt they arc to be deemed of, as oftheeues or pi- 
rats, with whome we ought to haue noſocietie or communitie. In auntient time allo 
there was atreatie of alliance to hauc iuſtice done them in a ſtraunge citic,as we read in 
the books ofthe Grecians; bur at length by the great conſent and agreement of all na+ 
rions,che port of iuſtice hath by lirtle and lictle bene ſtill opened,as well ro ſtrangers as 
ro citilens. - | 

Bur in cucric alliance, league,confederation,or conuention whatſocuer,it behoucth 7. all alliances 
thatthe lawes of maicſtic be vnto cucrie prince or people rcſerued ate and vntouched: C—— 
for otherwiſc the onc ſhould fall inroche pawet and metcie ofthe other ; as the weaker raya 
oftentimes are by the power & mightofthe ſtronger enforced to recciue lawes; which ple # bee reſer- 
15nor (o in the treaties of alliance equall: wherein cuen little citics are in the indifferent _—_ my 
lawes of leagues cquall vnto moſt niightic kings and people, being not bound cither 
to obſerue the maicſtic ot their more mightie confederats,or to giue them place. Asa 
man may ſec inthat treatie of alliance made betwixt the kings of Perſia & the ſeigno- 
ric of Thebes: For albeit thatthe Perſian empire-was bounded almoſt with the {ame 


| bounds thatthe courſe of the funne was , F- fromthe riuage of Helleſponrus vnro 


the remoteſt parts of India 3 and thatthe citie 'of Thebes was encloſed bur in ſtrait 
wals,andthe countrey of Beotia ; yer torall that were they both inthe league of their 
alliance equall . Now where we ſaidgthat inalliance ofproreCtion,the prote&torhath 
aprcrogatiue'of honour; that is not to be vnderſtood onely, that hee oughtro bethe 
chicteallic;as was'Lewes the eleuenth the French king with the Swiſſers,who did him 
that honouraboue the duke of Sauoy, who was before the chiefe: For alwayes the 
foucraigne prince be he-neuer'fo lirtle;inalliance equall, is maiſter in his owne houſe, 
and holderhthe-firſt place aboue all other princes comming into his countrie: but if 
the proreCtor himſelte come; he is the firſt both in fitting and all other honours. 

But here might one ſay, hy ſhouldallies in league defenſiue & offenſiue againſt 
all without exception, viingthe fame cuſtomes, the ſamelawes , the ſame ſtate, the 
{ame diets,berepured ſtraungers one to another? Wee haue hereof example of the 


| SWiſlers, who axe allied amongſt themſelues, with ſuch alliance as T have ſaid, ſinze 


the yeare1315 yer ſay Ineuertheleflerharſuch alliancelettethnot, bur that they are 
Rillſtraungersone vntothe'other,, and maketh not that they are one' citiſens to the rue me- 
other. \Vchaue alſo hereofexample ofthe Latines,and the Romans, who were al- 4e:b aee bus 
lics in leaguedefenfiue and offentiue,vſed the ſame cuſtomes,the fame armes, the ſame Nu ago 
language, and had the ſane friends andenemies: VV hereupon the Latines maintat- ton franger 
ncd,that it wasand oughttoberoneandtheffeite fame'Commonweale 3 and therfore — 
by their ambaſfadours deinaunded to haue their partintheeſtate & offices of Rome, -— 4 = _ 
as hadthe Romatis themlclucs . 5} ſorter (laid they) equatio inris eityfi ſocialis exerci. mam ea, 
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Conſul datur ? V bi pars viriumygbies impery parseſt. And immediatly after, Yum po- 
pulumgonam rempublicam fieri equum eſt . Tum Conſul Romanus . Aud Tupiter hec 
ſcelera : peregrinos Conſules, pro Senatum in tuo templo,&+c . It ſocictic (laid 
they)be an equalitie of right,ifthey hauetheir allies armie, whereby they double their 
ſtrengrh : why chen are not all things made equall ? why is not one of the Conſuls cho- 
ſenof the Latines 2 where part ofthe ſtrength is,there ſhould alſo part of the gouern- 
mentbe. And immediatly after, Iris but right that there ſhould bee but one people 
and one Commonweale . Then laid the Roman Conſull, Heare 0 Jupzter theſe vil- 
lanies,ſtraunge Conſuls,and a ſtraunge Senatin thy temple, 8c . So hee calleth them 
ſtraungers which were allied vnto the Romans with the ſtrongeſt alliance that was 
' poſsible todeuiſe , infomuch that they ſeemedto be all of one and the ſelfe lame citie. 
Yea Feſt teacheth vs the Municipes(or enfranchiſed men) notto haue bene citiſens : 
whoſe words we hauc thought good here to ſet downe : Municiprum id genus homi» 
zum dicitur qui cum Roman veniſſent neque cines Romani eſſent , participes tamen fuc- 
_ runt omnium rerum ad munus fungendum 1a cum Romans cinibus, preterquam de [uf 
fragio ferendo aut maziſtratu capiendo: ficut fuerunt Fundani, Formiani,Cumani,_Acer- 
rant, Lanuuini, Tuſculani,qui poſt aliquot annos cines Romani effecti ſunt. Alio mods id ge- 
mus hominum aicitar,quorum Cciurs as oninerſain cinitatem Romanam ventt , vt Aricint, 
Cerites, Anagnini, Tertio definiuntur i qui ad cinitatem Romanam ita venerunt ut Mu- 
nicipia efſent ſue cuiu{que cinitatis colonie , ui Tibgrtes, Preneſtint, Piſani, _Arpinates, 
Nolani,Bononienſes,Placentini,Sutrini,Lucenſes. That kind of men (ſaith hec)is called 
Municipials,vho comming to Rome and being no citiſens, were yer partakers of all 
things together with che Roman citiſens,cxcept in-giuing of voyces,and bearing of of 
fices3 as were the Fandani,the Formianithe Cumaniithe Acerrani, the Lanuuini, and 
the Tu/culani, who after certaine yeares were made citiſens of Rome. And otherwiſe 
that ſort ofmen is ſo called alſo, whoſe whole citic came into the citie of Rome; as the 
Aricinithe Cerites, and the Anagninis And thirdly they whoſo came vnto the citic of 
Rome,asthat the Colonies ofeueric citic were accounted Municipials; as were the 
Tiburts,the Preneſtinigthe Piſanighe Arpinatesghe Nolani,the Bononienſes,the Placen- 
tmi,Sutrini,and Lucenſes. * F-. 11 7 
Tha the can. Now many I ſee to be in the ſameerrour,as that the Swiſlers for like reaſon are all 
zom of the Swif. but One Commonweale: and yet it is moſt certaine that they be thirteene Commons 
ſerarenrne.» weals, holding + an. one of another, but euerie one ofthem hauing the ſoueraigaty 
Me © thereof diuided from thereſt . In former timetheir countrey was but one-member of 
| the Germanempire,goucrned by the emperours deputic. The firſt that rebelled were 
the inhabitants of Schwits, Vri,and Vnderuald,who treated of alliance: both defenſive 
wo beginning and offenſiue,in the month of December, ih the yeare 1315: whereof the firſt article 
_ — , Was, Thatnone of them ſhould more admitthe commaundof any prince , or endure 
Empire, «nd the any (oucraigne prince ouet him. Andafterwards inthe yeare 1332 alliance was made 
OY of foure Cantons,which were called the foure townes of the wood, w;Vri,Schwirs, 
monveale, and Lucerne . Andinthe yeare1351, Zurith entred -into-alliance with itheſe foure. 
Andin the yeare 1352 Zug wasalſo recciued with theſe fiuc ; and the yeare following; 
Berne. Andafterwards in the yeare 139 3,wasmadethetreatic of Sempach (after thar 
the nobilitic of the Swifſers was by the commonaltie diſcomifited and onerthrowne) 
wherein they of Zurich, Lucerne, Berne, Solcure, Zug, Vri, Schwits, Vnderuald, and 
Glaris,cntredinto alliance defenſive and offenſiue; whichthey renewed. in the yeare 
1481. Baſill wasalfo receiuedinthe yeare; 1501 : Schaffule alſo and Apemzel in the 
yeare 1513, Mulhouſc in the yeare 1520, Rotwill inthe yeare 1519 . The Valcfians alſo 
| | in 
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is Þ A inthe 'yeare1528, with whom beſide the auntientrreatic,a particular treatie was made 
ak -= berwixrchem and the Bernoies for league defenſiue . Bienne alſo entred into league 
£c offeaſinic:and detenſiue with the Bernoies,ia the yere 1352, after that they had exemp- 
id ted themſclues out ofthe power ofthe biſhop of Bafill their ſoucraigne prince . All 
1r which-reaties of alliance,the abbatot Orbez, ambaſladour for the French king vato 

J- the Swifſers;bath letme ſee . VV hereby aman may not onely note the pluralitic of 

N- Commonweals;but thediverſitie of alliances alſo. For they of Berne may furmmon 

le the three lictle Cantons of Vri,Schwits,and Vaderuald , vnto their ſuccout, by vertue 

l- of their firſt league : and they of Zurich and Berne, may reciprocally ſummon the one 

n the others they of Lucerne may of eight Cantons ſummon five: And the three little 

5 G B Cantonsof Schwits, Vri,and Vaderuald,may ſummon all the reſt ofthe Cantons vn- 

A to their aid,it they chauoce to be inuaded,and thar for diuers cauſes. The afſemblics 

2 of al the Swiſlers, except the Rhatians,them of Geneua,and the Valeſians,are holden 

fo | eucric yeare : and whatſocuer is decreed by thegreater part of the ambaſſadours ofthe 

- cities,bindeth them all in particular,and the le(ser part ofthe whole in common. The - 

fe lalt thatentred into the league ynder the proteQtion ot the Bernois,were they of Gene- Gente the laſ 
ka ua. Alltheſe allics,contederats,and coallics,made two and twentic Commonweales, Pens _ © 
- with the abbat of St. Gal a ſoueraigne prince all ſeperated in ſoueraigntie, and cue- Se1/ſer»,vadey 
A rice one of them haviogrheir mere co apart , their ſtate aparr, their burſle , their de- > —— 
 . maine and territoric apart. In bricfe, their armies;their crie, their name, their money, 

 H þ C theirſcaletheir alsemblies,rheir ivriſdiftion, their ordinances in cuerie eſtate divided. 

4 Anditoneotthe Cantons of themſclues ger any thing,the reſt have no part thercin:; 

ſi asthe Bernojes haue well giuen to vnderſtand: For ſince they entred intorhe league, 

» they have ioined vnto'their own domelticall goucrnmenc: little leſse than fortie rowns, 

{ vpon whomethey leuic men and money,aridgiuevnto them lawes: ouer which the 

2 other Cantons haue no. power at all : as was iudged by Fraunczs the firſt, the French 

: king,by them choſen arbicrator in this matter « They of Baſil alſo, when in theyeare 

f 1560 they had lent fiftie thouſand crownes vnto the French king, they tookethe Can- 

. ron of Solcure tothemſelues in caution: but hauing bythe common aid of althe Can- 

i trons taken inthe bailiwike of Lugan,, with cerraine: other lands beyond che moun- 

= 4 D taines;euerice Canton by turne one after another , ſentthither their magiſtrats and go- 

[ uernours, for the adminiſtration of jultzce 3 that ſovnro cuery Canton of the: Swifsers 

, might be reſerved their righrand due. The rowne alſo of Bade, where they connmon- 

, ly hold their yearely aſsemblies or diers,is common vnto cight Caritons , which airer 

f the victorie of Sempech ioynedin league together. Ir is alſo (as Iſuppoſc)wel known 

' vntoall men, how that they are nor all of one and the ſamereligion, bur to bee therein 

2 diuided,and had therfore oftentimes raken vp arms one of them againſtanorher;itthe 

'* French king had not wiſely provided rherfore ; as well for the finccre lone and affeQi- 

7 on hee bare. vnto them,as for the notable intereſt hee had ro maintaine them in peace: 

13 forthatof their health and welfare the ſecutivie of Fraunce ſcemerh almoſt wholy - 

K E tO depend; Vi 4 "): 

Butynromanic it may (ecme,that they altogether make but one eſtare, conſidering 

q that,thatwhich is decreed in their diets in common, bindeth eueric one of the Can- 7hecanon of * 


tons,andthe leſser part ofthem all: as the ſeuen;Cantons Catholike gaue well royn- te 5xiſer: 4 
derltand ynto the foure Cantons Proteſtants,at the diet holdenin September, inthe rowron, 
yeare 1554,infomuch that the common countrie ſfituat beyond the mountaines;, diut- religen, 

ded in religion, and gouerned by the magiſtrats that euerie Canton ſendeththither by 

| h turne ; it chaunced that the ſeuen Cantons Catholike cauſed them of the common 

| If counrey to bind thernlelues nottochaunge the religion Catholike : and fo C—_—_ 

| H , rne 
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there,againſt whomerhe cantons proteſtants oppoſed themſelues, and were-now rea- 

dic to hauc entred intoarmes,had not the ambaſladour of Fraunce ſtept in berwixt 

them, and wiſely pacified the marter : yexfor all that with this prouiſo, That the com- 

mon ſubie&s ot the religion ſhould be puniſhed(for chaungiog their religion, contrary 

vnto the league)ifthe greater part ofthe cantons ſhould be of that opinion, and that 

the cantons catholike ſhould neuertheleſle redeliuer the letters obligatorie of the com» 
monſubie&s . By which mcane their differences were againe well appealed. VV her- 

unto the cantons of Glaris and Apenzel ſerued in good ſtead ; who indifferently recei- 

ued both the one and the other religion, and made as it were anequall counterpoile be- 

twixt the one of them andthe other. So thatit appeareth tharthe greater part of the 

cantons bindeth the leſſe,and cuerie one ofthem in particular. Yea and that more is, 

None of the can- (One of the cantons may hauc alliance with any prince whatſocuer without rhe whole 
ans, wn th conſent ofthereſt . As the cantons proteſtants having made alliance with Philip the 
w priece, »ish,. Landgrauc of Heſſen , and the (cignorie of Strasburg,in the yeare 1532, were by the 
es rcſt of their allies enforced againe to depart from the ſame. As in like caſe the cantons 
reſi ofulx carzens Catholike were compelled to renounce their new alliance made with the houſe of Aus 
| ſtria . And albeit that the fiue cantons catholike Lucerne, Vri, Schwits, Vnderuald,and 


' Zug,had made alliance with Pope Pas the fourth, forthe detence of their religion; yer 


could they not with any rewards(were they neuer ſo great) be enduced to renew the | 


ſame with his ſucceflours. But when treatic was had, for alliance to bee made betwixt 
Frauncis the firit,the French king,and the Swiſsers,nothing more letted thefame,than 
the oppoſition of the cantons proteſtants who before inſtructed inthe new religion, 
and perſuaded by the earneſt ſermons of Zing their preacher, who affirmed itto 
be valawtull for themto ſerue ſtraunge princes in their warres, preuailed ſo much, that 
his followers and countrie men would no other wiſe make alliance with the king, but 
by the way of peace and friend(hiponely . But the Jeagues renewed with Henry the ſe. 
cond, they ofBaſiland Schaftuſe,with the catholike cities, ioyned themſelues vnto the 
French,not in league of friend(hip onely,bur in giuing of their aid allo : when as for al 
thatthey of Zuricand Berne,inthe yeare 1554. forbad their ſubicts vpon paine of 


death to ſerue the French king in his warres . Andtheſameyere the goucrnors of the - 


canton of Vnderuald, requeſted by rhe cardinalt' of Trent, That by their leaue hee 
might leuie certaine men in their countrey ; forbad theirſubieAs in generall, vppon 
—_ oftdeath,and confiſcation of their goods,to goto ſerue any other prince than the 

reach king: which are all yndoubted arguinents to ſhew, that among'the Swilsers 
there areas many Commonnveals as there are cities or cantons. Tolike caſethe three 
confederat cities ofthe Griſons,which conlilt of fiftie companies or fellowſhips , haue 
theit gouernments divers one from another; and yer as oft as they haue their aſsem- 
blies,thegreateſt citic ofthe Griſons vſeth to ſend hereunto eight and rwentic depu- 
tics, the ſecond twentie foure,and the laſt fourteene : with power,that whatſocuer the 
greateſt part of theſe their deputies ſball agree ypon,in matters concerning their com- 
mon ſocietic,ſhall bind cucry oneofthem in particular : and ſometimes alſo inmatters 
of greater importanceall the people aſsemblethemſclues. VV herefore they are de- 
cciucd, which ofthoſethree citieswould make! one Commonweale . For common 
algemblies and meetings, common denaines,common enemies and friends', make 
nottheſame Commonweale; no not althoughthey haue the ſame bourſe,or certaine 
common treaſurei:bur the ſoueraigntie of power that cucrie one hath ro commaund 
or reſtraine their ſubie&s: asin like caſe,if many heads of families ſhould become part- 
ncrs.ofalltheirgoods, yet ſhould they not therefore make one and cheſclte ame fami- 


= lic, 


the ſame obligation would afterwards haue proceeded againſt them of the religion F 
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n F A lic. The ſame opinion we may haue ofthe alliance contraſted berwixt che Romang : 
a- and therelt ofthe townes of Ttalic,combined in league both offenſiue-and detenſiue, 
xt againſt all men without exception : who. yet neuerthelefle were divers Common- 
W- weales,diuided both in their aflemblics and ſoueraigntie . The like we may (ay ofthe 
Y league ofthe ſeucn townes of the AmphiCtioniques , who had their meetings and ſo- 
ar ueraigatic dinided : ro whoſe example molt of rhe rownes and ſeignories of Greece 
I afterwards entred intothe-ſameleague and confederation,for the deciding oftheir con- 
» 1} trouerſies:- and cueric yearecuery {cignorieſent their ambaſſadours and deputies vn- 
[- . _ tothecommoneſtates,wherethe greateſt affaires, proceedings, and differences, be- 
- twixt the princes and ſeignories, were determined by their deputies, whom they called 
e G | ÞB Arics: by whomthe Lacedemonians were condemned tothe eignorie of Thebes, 
, in the ſumme ot thirtic thouſand crownes : and for not obaying the decree,were 
3 condemned in double thereof : for that contrarie to the treatie of peace, they had ſur- 
c priſed the caſtle of Cadmee . The Phocences alſo afterwards when they had robbed 


the holy treaſure at Delphos, were by the decree of the Amphi@tioniques, enioyned 
to reſtore the money by them ſo cuill taken our of the temple : for detault of which 
doing,all their country was adiudged vnto the treaſurie of the temple : ſo thatif there 
were any perſon which ſhewed himſelfe diſobedicnt vnto the decrees of the Amphi> 
Qioniques,he therefore incurted the indignation of all Greece. | 
: Here might one ſay, That all Greece was but one Commonweale, conſidering the 
H C power of the AmphiCtioniques : and yet neuerthelefle there were almoſt as many dis 
| uers Commonweales,as cities,holding nothing one ofthem ofanorher, neither of the 
ſtares ofthe AmphiQtioniques ; but that they had ſo promiſed onetoanorher, as prin- 
ces have accuſtomed to promiſe among themſelues,and to chuſerheir allies fortheir 
arbitrators: which neither the Lacedemonians,nor the Phocenſes haddone , neither 
could againſt their wils be of rightthereunto-enforced ...Yea the Phocenſes to giae 
the AmphiQtioniques to vaderitand that they ha&no power ouer them,pluckr downe - 
and torc inpeeces the decrees of the AmphiCtioniques, faſtened ynto the pillers ofthe 
temple of Delphos. Yetrrue it is,that Philip king off Macedon(beeing hinelte rione 
F ofthe league)rooke hereupon occaſion to denouncethe ſacred warre vnto'the Pho- 
_ { D cenſes, andtoruinat their ſtate : and in recompence therof obtained the place and pri- 
ueleges of the Phocenſes the Lacedemonians being alſoexcluded out ofthe leaguebf 
the Amphi&ioniques,for hauing giuen vato them ſuccours. The like league alttoft 
| we alſo find to hauc bene amongſt the auntient Gaules as isto bee ſcene in the Cor _, _ 
mentaries of Ceſar, where he ſaith, That Fercingentorix choſen their general, cauſed ;1, aumens f 
all the ſtates of Gaule to be aſsembled . And albeit that the lords of Aitun, of Chat* commeneats 
tres,of Gergoye in Auuergne,and of Beaunois,held nothing one ofthe of another; 7 = 
and that the ſeignorie of Bourges was inthe protetion of. Auran; andthoſe of Viar- 
ron inthe proteCtion of Bruges,and ſo conſequently the other rownes inlike ſort: y& 
ſo itwas,thar all the princes and ſeignories palsed their'differetices by 'the decrees'and 
K E wdgements ofthe Druydes ; vnto whole cenſure if they refuſed to-obey , they were | 
by them excommunicated, and ſo ofeuerieman ſhanned, as men'of all others 'mioſt 
dereſtable . And yet is it moſt manifeſt thartheſe Commonweales which T haue {po- 
ken of, hadtheit ſoncraignties divided one of them from another; the territories of 
their cities cerrainely bounded out, and'cuery one of them their owne proper ſtate 
and maieſtie. VL £ 5 "wg 

| Butir may alſo happen,that ro become bur one eſtate,one Commonmweale, 8 one 
ſeignorie, when the partners of one leagne doe agree inthe ſame ſoueraigntie: athing 
nor caſte to bejudged,if a man looke not neere intoit;- As the leagueofthe Achzans 
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The leegueef yas-notatthe firſt but ofthree cities, divided in eſtate, aſſemblies, and ſoueraigntie; al- Þ | 
*e Acer. lies by alliance equal, both defenſive & offcnſiue:who having the ſame encnues & the 
ſamefriends,yerat the beginning kept eucry one of them vnro themſelues the maieſty 
of their ownecitie.. | Burbcing troubled with continuall warres, and enforced to hold 
their oien aſſerablies,they by lirdle and lirtle became ſo ſtraitly vnited together, thatin | 
figethey.became but one Commonwealth compoſed of many : and in tract of rime 
drew-yato their eſtate all the townes and cities of Achaiaand Morca,they all retaining 
Wheres/tbe hill the firſtname of the Achaans, As it happened vntothemn of the league , whome 
Swifters woke they call Swiſſers; for that the canton of Schwits , the leaſt of all the reſt, was the 
heir names firſt that reuoled, after that they had flaine their gouernor . And as the Achaians were 
called the correRors of tirants;ſoallo the Swillers (to their great prailc)carricd this title 
of honour ; The townes alſo of the kingdome of Naples after the maſsacre of the Piv = 
thagorians,being much troubled, and notknowing vnto whome to haue recourle, 
caſt themſclues into the proteQion of che Achaians. Butthe author and meane ot all 


thele cities,to make one and the fame Commonweale, was _{ratws, who procured it 
to be. decreed by the eſtates, That cueric yere one chiete. generall ſhould bee choſen to 
commaund intheir warres , and to gouerne. their eſtates: and hee was prince of the 
Achaians,that is to ſay, the fuſt that called together their allemblies . And whereas 
betore euerie citic ſent theitambaſſadours anddeputies with inſtruQions yato the al- 
{emblie ofthe Achaians ( as the Swiſlers vie to doc) thereto giue theiryoyces delibe- 
rative:: rates. brought to paſle, thatthe aſsemblie of the ambaſsadours and depu- 
ties {0 ſcut, ſhould make choyce often principall met, whome they called Demiurges, 
Who alone had yoicesdeliberatiue,and pdwertoreſolue,to determine,and decide mat- 
ters of ſtare : theteſt ofthe ambaſsadours and deputies hauing onely voyces-conſultar 
Tide. Theſe rwo points gaibed, there by litle and lirtle'grew vp an Ariſtocraticall 
£ammonweale,n ſtead of diuers particular Monarchies,Ariſtocratics, and popular 
Seignories: many/tyrants partly for louc, partly for feare, being drawne thereunto, 
Now all the (poyle ofthe enemies, and conqueſts made by the generals , were not any 
onc Cities,bur belonged to.them all. So that atlength ſuch;wasthe vnion and conſent 
ofthe confederats,that all the rownes of Achaja-and Morea being made (ubicct, vni- 
cd;and iacorporat unto theſtate ofthe Achaians,vicd the ſame lawes,the ſame right, 
ahe lame cultomes,the ſameteligion, the fametongue,the ſame language, the ſame dif 
cipline,the lame mannets,the ſame money,the ſame weights and meaſures, as ſaith Pos 
| wa . The kings of Macedonentred alſo into this league; yea the two Phalips,'_An- | 
ve -  Fiqgonuns and Demetrizs,werechoſen chiete captaines ofthe Achaians, holding never. 
| theleflethcir realme ſeperatedapart from the ſcignorie of the Achaians., And the Ro- 
mans-knowing-wellchatthey could nor poſibly conquer Greece, the league of the 
Achzans ſtanding whole,gaue commaundement vnto Gallwstheir Proconlull, by all 
meanes polsiblezo doc what he might to breake the ſame; which hee nor. in vaine at- 
tempted. For fiyers cities complaining ynto the ſtates, that,ynder colour ofa league 
and alliance equall they had taken from themthe managing of their eſtate and ſoue- K 
Faignuec ; andalsuring themſclues of the aid ofthe Romans,reuolted from the commu- = 
niticofthe Achaians, : to meet-wherewithyand co ſtay the other cities from doing the 
like, Aratus obtajned commiſs1on from the.ſtates ro cnforme againſt theſerebels ; af- 
ter which the cities beforexcuolted , putthemſelues into the-proteftion of the Ro- 
mans 3 yet with prouiſo,thattheir eſtate and ſoucraignric ſhould remaine ynto them 
ſtill. But wheathe-power ofthe Romans ſeemed vnto thereſt of the Achzans inuin- 
cible,they for theſafegard oftheir libertie, centred into amitie-with the Romans alſo; 
yet with condition, Tharthe Lacedemomans,, whome the Romans had in a manner | 
| drawnec 
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al. F | A drawne from the ſtate ofthe Achzans,ſhould from thenceforth be vader the proreRi- 
he on and power ofthe Achzans,except in caſe concerning thelife or goods of a Lacede- 
ty monian citilen, herewith the Achxans might not meddle. VV hich was by the Ro- 
Id mans moſt ſubtilly done : that ſo there might till be matter of perpetuall diſcord and 

in ciuill warre betwixt the Lacedemonians and the Achaans . For itthe Lacedemonians 

"6 had bene alrogether in power ofthe Achzans,they had with their wealth greatly aug- 

W mented the ſtrength ofthe aflociars: and on the other fſideitthe Romans ſhould haue 

Nc lcft them altogether free,it was to be feared leaſt they ſhould together withtheir won. 

he ted yalour, haue recouecred their auntient Commonweale alſo . The like deceit they | 
os vicd alſo againſt the Xtolians,which was another eſtate and league diuided from the The league of 
le G . Achxans,compoled ofthree cities, who had alſo their eſtate, aflemblies, 8 ſoucraign- — 
+ B ticdinided; butin fine,following the example ofthe Achaans , they of three Com- 

& monweals allied with alliance equall, both defenſiue and offentiue,eſtabliſhed one Ari- 

ll ſtocratical Commonweale, mannaged by the ſtates ofthe three confederats,8 by one 

rt | common Senat, wherein was preſident one chiefe capraine cuery yeare cholen . The The league of 
a þ like we may ſay ofthe three and twentie citics of Lycia,which eſtabliſhed one Ariſto- ** 24a. 

IC craticall Commonweale,like vnto that of the Achzans}; ſauing that the deputies of the 

as greater cities had in their generall afſemblies three deliberative voices , the meaner ci. 

(- tiſens two, and the reſt but one; as laith Sfrabo:; and moreouer out ofthe eſtates they 

A choſe a captaine generall, home they called the Lyciarque,and ſo the other magiltars | 

+ Hi © andjudgesofallthe cities alſo. Other alliances alſoand leagues there were ofthe thir- _, |, * 
S reene cities of Ionia, ofthe twelue citics of Tuſcanie, and of the fortie feuenciries of ;1, 13. cues 
t& the Latines, ſtrongly made by alliance: equall , both defenfiue and offenfiue, holding 1-nia. Theiz, 
a” 'their aſſemblies of their ſtates cuerie yeare, and chuſingalſo ſometimes (but nor eucr) cs f As A 
I achiefe captaine or generall,cſpecially in time of watre: and yet neuerthelefſe the ſo- 47. Cirieref the 
IC ueraigntie ofcueric citie continued in the eſtate ofirſelfe,as doth the Swiſſers. 'For al- *<%m. 

_ beit that the citic of Rome was entred into league withtheLatines , and that Seruins 

F. Þ Tulliusand Targuin the proud king of Rome, had bene choſen chiete captaines ofthe 

IC league of the Latines 3 yerſo it is neuertheleſſe,that cuerie citie kept ſtill the aſſemblies 

F-.- and ſoueraigntie thereof: and yet the kings of Rome loſt nothing thereby of theirma+ 

» 1 D '{!tie. Now it (cemertrat the firſt ſhow,tharſuch leagues of cities were like vnto thoſe 


of the Achaans :-but the like thereof there is not one, except thoſe of the- colians: 
and at this preſent the: eſtate of the empire ofthe Germans, which we will in due place 
| ſhow 10 bee no, monarchic, but a-pure Ariſtocratic , compoſed of the princes of 
theempic&ofrhe ſeuen elefors,and the imperiall cities . Yet thisis a thing common 
to all-contederat cities,that in timeof watre they haue vied tomake one generalt cap- 
tainc,cyegy yeare to be clioſen,or cls.once forall . For as the ſeignorie ofthe Achzans 
chole fortheir captainesthekings of:Macedon, Antigonus,and:thrlrthe ſecond; and 
the leagueaf the Atolians made choice of _Lraluwking of Alia, asfairh* Liniezand » 6.., 
likewiſe the Latines,ot the kings of: Rome,and othet their neighbour princes: fo alſo 
KR E: theeleQtors hauc oftentimes choſenſiraunge princes,as Henrieof-Lurzemburg; Mt 
phonſus the tenth,and Chirles the fift, kings of Caſtile; who although they were ſouc- 

raignes in their ownerealmes, were yetneuertheleſle ſubicts ro-the empires, as cap- 4 Genera! cho« 
taines.inchicke. For as a.capraineinchief,being not ſoucraigneta themrthat have tho- {©2917 Cie 
= ſen hig;maketh northetn of the league tobe ane Commonmweale: ſoalſo he chaun- 1eague rogerber, 
| geth ig,nothing theeſtate and vnion ofthe Commonweale whereunto hee is called. —_ nor _—_ 
So Philip /alors the French kinggwas:choſen generall of theeccleſiaſticall forces,as we CE 
\ lec inthas league whichwas made berwixt Phifip Yalors, 8 Henry count Palatine, who wh the more 
was aketwards ofthe Germans choſentcmperour.. And notlong ſince Adolphus vnicle 07 mnen 

| t 
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The Swiffer: in 
all cheir leagues 
with forren 

Prince: Hiill exs 
ceps the Empire 


The Venctians alſo as oft as they are to make warre,haue vicd to make choyce of any 
ſtraunge generall,ratherthan ofacitiſen oftheir. owne . Burrhe German emperours 
take vpon them a ſtile ofmuch higher mw than of Captains in chicf, or Generall; 
auoching themiſelues not onely to bee cheife capraines and magiſtrars , but cuen mo- 
narchs alſo : which whether it be ſo or no,we will in due place declare . They pretend 

alſo to haue power to commaund not onely the princes ofthe empire , butcucnthem 
alſo who hold ofthem nothing . For it is not long ſince thatthe emperour Ferdinand 
ſenthis ambaſſadours vnto the Swifſcrs,to the end they ſhould nor receiue Grombach, 
nor the conſpiratours his adherents, baniſhed out ofthe empire : which thing , when 
thecmperour ſeemed by his letters rather to commaund than to requeſt ; the Swiſlers 

(aftee people) were therewith not alittle moued. And beforetharalſo,Morlet Muſa 
ambaſladour for the French king vato the Swiflers, certified the king , How that the 
goucrnour of Milan(as hauing ſuch charge from the emperour)had forbidden the car- 
dinall of Syon to enter into league with the French king , for that hee was a prince of 
the empire: of which his commaund the cardinall made no great account,but without 
regard of his prohibition madealliance with the French king ; from whome herecei- 
ucdrwelue hundred pounds pention yearly . Truc it is, that in all the [cagues of the 
Swiſlers with forren princes,the empire is alwayes excepted,if there be not thereof ex- 
prefle mention made. And forthat caufe Gwichethe kings ambaſladour to the Swil- 
ſcrs hadthercofexpreſle charge (as T have ſeence by the inſtruQtions that'were giuen 
him)to make mention of the emperourin the treatic ofalliance,ofthe yere1522. For 
the Germans grounded themſclues vpona maxime, in vertie whereof the emperour 
Sigiſmund cauſed the Swiſlers to rake vp armes againſt Frederick of Aultria,tothe pre» 
iudice ofthe alliance made wirh the houſe 'of Auſtria : preſuppoſing that'the empire 
was ſupcriout vnto the Swiſſers,and that in all treaties of alliance, the right of the. ſus 
periour is ſtill to be excepted, although there be thercot no exprefſe mention made. 
W hich is certaine,for as much as concerneth the lawes of maicſtie; but the Swilsers 
confeſle not that the emperor hath any ſuperiontic 'ouer them, and much leſse the cm- 
perour,ſubic& tothe ſtares ofthe empire. Ir is alſo true, that by the trearie made berwixt 
the eight auntient cantons,there is an cxpreſse clauſe, whereby rhe cantons of Zurich, 

Berne,Schwits,and'Vnderualden(as hauing ſometime bene part of the Germaiem- 
pire)declared, Thar for their part they entendedto comprehend inthat treaticthe ma- 
icſtic ofthe ſacred empiregthe right whercofthey purpoled nor to preiudice by that 
treatic ofalliance. And within afew yeares after; the cantons of Zurich, Berne, Lu- 
cerne,Vrijand Glarizzimthe name of all the cantons of the Swiſgers, ſent theiriambadl. 
fadouts to obtainethe confirmation oftheir auntient priucledges, of Ferdinand; then 

holdingadiet ofthe ſtates ofthe empire, at Ausburg : And-by:the treaties of alliance 

made betwixr the facred empire andthe citics ofthe cantons, itis cxpreſly articulated, 
Thatthey.ſhould norgiue any aid vnro any ftrauhge prince, to make warre'ypon the 

territoricoftheempite z as I haue learned by. a-copic of the letters of the-emperour 

Charles the fift,written to the lords ofthe cantons 3 whereby hee complainerly, That 

their ſubiects ioyned withrhe forces.ofthe Frenchking, had entred vpon the tetrito- 

rics of rhe empire, contraric.to the expreſse tenour of the alliance that they hat with 

the empire . Andnotlong after, hebyothcrerrersdemandeth.ofthe lords-of the can- 


rothe king of Denmarke,was choſen chicke capraine of the league of the Hauns cities. Þ 


rons to puniſh their abies, who hadinuaded the territories belonging to the houſe of * 


Auſtria,conttarie tothe heredirarie alliance madeberwixtthepritices of the: hnuſe of 

<Avitria; and the Swilsers, in the yeare of Grace1467,and renewed intheyere1501; 

in which league,the Sec of Roime;thePope, andtheempire;are excepted: anda yere- 
| ge | " ly 
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E A ly pention fer downei;,of two hundred florins to be yeately paid vnto cuery canton, 


W hich-alliancewas againe refiewed by the x#jcantons, atthe dict of Bade: holden 
thexxday of Iuly 1554. As forthe league betwixtthe ſaid-lords ofthe cantons., and 
the French king,icwas.qncly a Dy SS ELDIPS Er War oftheſtactes ofthe 
allies,and.not for the inbading ot torrencrs : which are the true reaſons for whichthe 
Swiſlers ate withholden to inyade thgterricoriesof the empire,and ofthe houſe of 44- 
fria av not fot the right ofany preheminence, of tuperioritie that the.cmpire .hach 
ouerthea:; VV hich is allo yet more cxpreſly verified by the treatic ofalliance,revew- 
ed berwixt the French king and thedords ofthe cantons,in Immerg4y,out of which are 
excluded all ſuch as are not ſfubic&rothe Sviſsers | nor yſcnor the German tongue. 
And that is it for whichCharlesthe-fift;the emperour,laboured by all meanes1o. make 
agreement with the Swillers,that the dukedome of Millan, with the kirgdomsiof Na- 
ples and Sicilie,might be comprifed inthe heredirarie treaties of alliance. madewith 
them for the houſe 4uftria:; whichthe Swiſlers flatly refuſed to grantintheyerer555. 
The ſame we may iudge of the cities ofthe Griſons , rent fromthe German:empire, 
who ſatficiently declaredthemſelues ro bee in nothing bound ynto the edits of the 
empire,or of the emperor;; inthat they would noraccept euenofx German prince by 
the emperor appointedrobe their biſhop : but rhe 3 cites ofthe Griſons,beingat vari- 
ance among themſclues,about the choice of their biſhop, the Swillers by theauthocriy 
of the league, taking, vpon them to be arbitrators of all comrouerſies ariſing berwixr 
theconfederat cities, without any regard had to the prouiſton ofthe pope,orconfirmas 
tion of the emperour appointed him to be biſhop which was choſen by the Chapirer, 
ſubicrto the Griſons ; and decreed, that from thattime forward hee ſhould be biſhop 
whome the league ofthe Cadde ſhould make choyce of. 

Now ſecing that our reaſoning is of leagues, and of Jawes of armes,queſtion might ; 
be made, VV hether ic be lawtull tor ſubieQts ro entreat of any particularleague ob-allj: ate... 
ance among themlelues,or with other forren princes, without the lkeaue or cohſeyt- of war ofan; pare 
their owne ſoueratgnes ?:Quch alliances,and clpecially with ſtrangers, princeshilutiuſed ai league or 


X X TO alliance amen 
to cmbarre,for the cuill conſequences thar might enſue thereon: and namely/ the king pda. 


Catholike by cxpreſle edifts hath forbidden all hisſubie&sſo1o:do . And'at (ach time it foren prine 
as Lewes of Fraunce,duke of Orleauce(he which was laine at Paris)was charge wich OY 
many matters,nothing was more gricuouſly obiced againit himbecing laingf Man ſent of their own 
that he had ſegretly cntred into league with Henrie duke of Lancaitzr . Yerfor all that /aueroignes: 
the princes of the empire thinke it lawfull tor themſo to doe : and tor rheir owne ſafe- 
tieto enter into league of alliance,both among themſclues, and with other forren-prin- 
ces,{o that it be done without the preiudice of the German empire . For whattocuer 
leagues are by them otherwiſe made,are void and of none cffe& . Bur when the em- 
i isexcepred,the emperour himſclte is nor therefore excepted; as haih oftentimes 
ut neuer mgre plainely bene vaderſtood,than inthe league which many of the Ger- 
man princes made with Henrie the ſecond,the French king, at Chamborrt, for the de- 
tence of the German empire,againſt the emperour Charies the fift, inthe yeare 1552. 
In which league they acknowledged king Henry for their ſuperiour, promiſing curte- 
oully to reuerence his maieſtic; and ſo by their common conlent made him generall 
of their warres,calling him The Protettour of. Princes, and of the hbertic of the em- 
pu . Andin the yeare t559the like alliance both defenſive and offenſiue was. made 
etwixt the king of Sweden,the marques Aſsemberg,the duke of Brunſuich, the duke 
of Cleue, theprince of Orange, the countie Aiguemont, and diuers. other imperiall 
townes onthe one part,and the king of Denmatke, the-duke of Saxonie ,.the Land- 
grauc of Helse,the duke of Holſte,rhe duke of Bauyere,the rowne of Nuremberghe 
bilbops 
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biſbopsof W irabargand Bamberg the towne of Lubec,anddigers other,with Sigiſ+ ÞB 
mund Auguſtus king of Polonia,outheother part” Yea the emprrour Charles the 
fitr himfetfe made particularalliance with the duke of Bauariazand other the catholike 
princes;toxchuſe his brother Ferdinand king of Romans. And a little after alſo the 
teague of Franconia was'made betwixt the houſe of Auirie,the duke of Bauatia, the 
thtee biſhops of Franconia,the archbiſhop of Salisburg, and the cities of Nuremberg 
and Ansberg. And Ferdinandallo king of the Romans, forthe catholike religion ſake 
made 2 particular league with the biſhop of Salisbury againſt the proteſtancs , inthe 
yeare556 : Wee haucſeenc allo the league which was called The league of Sucuia, 

to hauenade alliance offenſiue and defenſiue for qo yeares , without excepting any 
thing (ame theempite;, Andthe likeleague alſo berwixtthe Seatownes, which they cal G6 
the Vandales,that is to wit, Lubech, Hambourg, Vimare, Roſtoc,Breſme, Suid, impe- 
riallrowars,cbuſing fartheir chiefe captaine Ade/ph vncle to the king of Denmarke, 
who was nat any way ſubic&to the empire . Yetin all theſe leagues was cuer excep- 

ted the maieſtic of the German empire . Yeathatmore is,the nobilitic of Denmarke 

A foule and re* entred into; aleague defenſive with Sigi/mund Auguſtus king of Polonia, 8&therowne 

O 


3 | —_— = of Lubce;againſt theking of Denmarke himlelfe*: greater treaſon than which none 

|| gainfttheir could bave bene deuiſed,, itthe king of Denmarke had: the higheſt power oucr his 

1 | | Ram people;and were anabſolure ſoucraigne : of which: matter , and of all the law ot armes 

"Ul weewill jn due placereaſon: but firſt it bchoueth vs to ſpeake of maicſtic, or Souc- 
'J raigntic. 4114 THE H 

I | 'Cuare. VIII. | 

| TC Of Sonerajgntie. 
The lfiiuonef Aieſtic or Soueraigntic is the moſt high,abſolute, and perpetu- 
Mazefty ar Soue A all power ouer the citiſens and ſubicfs in a Commonweale: 


which the Latines cal MateFatem,the Greeks Expav ifovoiey, 8 

xvelev gpylw,and xverov wortTwue ; the Italians Segnoria, and 

$ rhe Hebrewes uv 503n, that is to ſay, Thegreateſt power to 
commaund. For maieſtie(as Feſtus ſaith)is ſo called of migh- I 

tinefſe. For ſo here ic bchoucth firſt ro define what maicſtic or 

F296 Souecraigntie is, which neither lawyer nor politicall philoſopher 

hath yer defined : alchough itbe the principall and moſt neceſlarie point for the vnder- 

ſtanding ofthe nature ofa Commonweale . And foraſmuch as wee haue before defi- 

ned a Conmmonweale to bethe right gouernment of many families, and of things 

common amoneſtthem, with a moſt high 8 perpetuall power: itreſterh to be decla- 

TharSeneraign. TEd,What is to be vnderſtood by the name ofa moſt high and perpetuall power . We 

zie conſeteth in have ſaid that this power ought to be perpetuall, for thatir may bee, thatchar abſolute 

JOE power ouet the ſubie&s may be giuen to one or 1nany, for a ſhort or cerraine time, 
uo which expired, they are no more than ſubics themſelues : ſothat whileſt they are in K 

theirpuifſant authoritie,they cannot call themſelues Soucraigne princes , ſeeing that 

they are but men put in truſt, and keepers ofthis ſoveraigne power , vnrill itſhall pleaſe 

the people or the prince that gaue itthem to recall it; who alwaies remained ſcaſed 

thereof. For as they which lend or pawne vnto another man their goods, remaine ſtill 

the lords and owners thereof: ſo it is alſo with them,who giue vnto others power and 

authoritic to iudge and commaund,be it fora certaine time limitted , or ſo great and 

long time as ſhall pleaſe them; they themſelucs neuerthelefle continuing ſtill ſeaſed of 

thepower and iuriſdiction,which the other exerciſe but by way of loane or borrow- 
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A ing-Andzhatis it for which the law(aith, That che gouernour ofacountrey,orlicute- 
nant ofa prince, lus time.once expired,giueth vp his power,as but one putin ruſt, and 
therein defended by the power of another . And inthat reſpethere is no difference 
berwixt the greatofficer and the leſſer: for otherwiſe ifrhe high and abſolute power 
graunted by a.prince to hjslieutepanthould of right be called Soucraigntic,he mighr 
victhe ſame againſt his)prince \, to whome nothing was left bur the bare name of a 
prince,ſtanding but fora. cipher: ſo ſhould the ſubie&t commaund his Soueraignezthe 
ſeruant his rnaiſter,than which nothing could be more abſurd : conſidering thatin all 
power gtautited vnto magiltrats,or priuatmen,the perſon ofthe prince is alwaies to be 
excepted; who neucr giueth ſo much power vnto another, but that hee alwayes kee- 

RB: pcrh more-vnto himalelte ; neither is cuer to be thought ſo depriued: of his ſouctaigne 
power, but that he may take ynto himſcltthe examination and deciding of ſuch things 
25 he hath:commitred yaro his.magiltrats or officers,whether it be by the way of pre- 
vention,cohcutrence,or-euocation: from whome he may alſo take the power giuen 
them by vertue of theit eommilsion or inſtitu: ion, or ſuffer themroholdir fo long as 
ſhall pleaſe him .» Theſegroundsthus laid, as the foundations of Soucraigatic, wee 
conclude,that.neither'the Roman Diftator,nor the Harmoite of Lacedemoma, nor 
the Eſmynizt of Salonick;nor he wham they cal che Archus of Malta, nor the anticnr 
Baily of Florence, (whenit was gouerned by a popular ſtate) neither the Regents'or 
Viceroyes of kingdoms, nor any-other officers or magiſtrars whatfocuer, vmro'whom 

C thehigheſt, but yer not the perpetual powers by the'princes or R_ ant commit- 

 red,canheaccounted tochauc the lame in Soucraigoty. Andalbeitthatthe antienc Di- 
Rators hadall power giueri them in beſt ſore'chat mighe be ( whicti the anticnt Latines 

. Called Optima Lege) 10 thar from themit wasnorlawfull to appeale;and yponwhoſe 
creatipu all offices were {ulpendedy vnull ſuchtime as that the Fribunes were: orday+ 
ned askcepers of che peoples libertic,vho.contiruedin their charge no twithſtandinz 
thecreationofthe DiQator,wha had:froe powertooppele themſelnes againſthim3 
that ifappeale were made from the Difatour , the Tribunes might aſſemble the peo? 
ple,appainzing the parties to bring forth<he cauſes oftheir appeale., & the Ditacar to 
ſay his indgemem 4 as- when Papttie Garſer the Diftator , condemned Fabimms Max 2. mb bc 

D thefuſttodrath) aid Fabio Hex: the ſecond had/in like manner-conderned ate tO 
vutizr;both Colonels /afthe horſemen, forthatthey had fought wirhthe-chemje-con; "* * * 
tratic tothe commaynd df the Diftarors they were yet both by appeale-and- judge; 
ment of the-pcople; acquited;;; Fotſaſalth Linte ;:Theuthe father of Fabius ſaid, Fall « yvilib s; 
wpon the Tribunes,and 41tito the people, which cando more: then thy Diibatorſbip:s Thediftawr of . 
wheren;o king Tullos ws genrplace . NV harbyir appearcth that theiDiator Fac 13 

_ was ncither (oucraigne princonar :magiſtrat,as many hauc ſuppoſed ;neitlicrhadany wrmepiire, 
thingmate:thana! fo : 


M7 


fimple commuſion tor the making ofwantas, theireptelringebſeds mc 
cy rey meg 3 we pgs inſtiruting.ofnew:dfficers (So thart Soucrdigmie- is 
not linicecteither do porer;cbargegbretime cercaine) And namolyrthe tenrconnmiſeio- 
E! nerscftablithedfor the reharmingofenfiomes and lawes;i albeirahanthey hadabſolute 
powet from whichthrtewazap appealcto be made;;aitl that all officeswore ſulpeins 
ded,dutingrbe timenfrhcircommilsion; yer hadthey norforall thatavy Sowueraign- 
uc; forzhair commiſgion being fulfilled, theit power: alfo! expired;asdidthar of che 
Dictatorgic SoCincipotns having vanquiſhed chtcnemic, forchwith-difchacge@him- 
{clic oftheddifterarſiap, which Hobad not had biit-fificene:daycs', Serwibiuer'in cight 
dayes , Mamercxin one day. Andthe Diftator was alſanamed;notbytheSemat;ot-- © 
_ thepoople,neicherbiy nbe magjſtratsgorrequettmadevntothe prople;norby any laws ......., ..; 
 Whidhweroglwayarnerefſarie to the:creating of officers;, burbyanimerrexora king ++! + 
- bal I __ 
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creared for a rime;borne ofhonoutable blood for why jew» was Ot cnouph for him'to F 
beanoble Senator onely,thatrſhould name the DiQator. Now if one ſhould ſay,that 
Sylla was by the law- Valeria made DiQaror for threeſcore yeares:I will aunſwere as 
Cicero did;Thatirwas neither Di&atorſhip norlaw,but a moſt cruellryrannie ; where- 
of forall that he diſcharged himlelfe the fourth yere after hewas made DiQator,when 
ashe with the blood ofthe citiſens had quenched the flames of the ciuill warres; ha- 
uing yet ſtill inthe meanetime reſerued ynrothe Tribunestheirfree power to oppoſe 
themſclues againſt his authoritie . And although Ceſar fortic yeares after had inuaded 
the perpetuall Di&atorſhip together with the libertic of thepeople, yer left hee vnto 
the Tribunes ofthe pcople,their power to _”_ rhemſclues againſt his proceedings: 
but when as before, Pompeius being Conlull,theveric name of the Diftatorſhip was g 
taken out of the POIs an. C#ſar,contraric to the-lawof Pompeius had pro- 
cured himlſelfe by the law Seruiago be created Dictator, hee was by the conficatly of 
the Scnatorsſlaine inthe middelt of the Senar.” Butler vs _ abſolute power 


without appeale or controlement;to be: graunted by the _ to one or many to 
pre -wbe * mangagerhcireſtateandentire gouerament: ſhall wee therefore lay him orthemto 
—_—_ —em a hauEthetare of Soucraigntic, when as hee onely isto bee called abſolute. foucraigne, 
| who next vnto Godacknowledgethnone greaterthan himſelf2 wherefore I ſay no ſo- 
ucraigntieto be inthem, bur inthe people,of whonrrhey haue a borrowed power, or 
powerfora certainetirne, which onceexpired; they are bounds yeeld vp their aus 
tharitico Neither asrhe people robethoughrto haue.depriuct ic-lelfe of rhe: power 14 
thctcokalthoighithaue giuch anabſolue power to onc or moetor a certaine'time: 
and much morcitthopowcr(beir given) berciiveable-ar thei pleaſure-of-the' people; 
witheutany limitationoftime:Forborhthe oneand the other hold nothing ofthem. 
ſchics,bur arc to gideaccount of their doings umo the prince,orthe people of —_— 
they hadihe powexſaro commaund : whereas theprince'orpeople' 
 whomeihe youcaligaricr O giuo 30COURR VALO NONE, bure to the immoral 
God alone. : 1:22 T 203 , 101 Ir. 1 Nba hy 
: Burwhariffuch :bGlute p powers we haueſpoken of,be'giuen to'one 'or moe » Ge 
The great Ar> nirktovan yeares?-a$in antient time in Athens the peoplenade one of the citiſens 
ws bn cheir ſoueraigne, whomethey call&d Archon! I11Eay heaenhalefſe thar heelwas mo Þ 
F TT atentanhe Sourg ofthe ſtate reſted in him: albeit rharheewasa ſoc 
| enapiſtrar, hor yer countable of his ations: vmo- the people;his ritebeeing 
ergnenro y, VV har if that higts8cabfolurepower which wehane(ps: 
ne 


any account —_ 


ha i Furrpns ormoeyfora rope te 1 fn 
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= theyicalled Armymongsthatisto ay, Men withourimp tyra oc fot GC 


yu Er 9 cocbecalled lantnatireny they hadidone; 
adearFtiictbergenocaurtRaderd ced:Þfapyerfor 


char fodeniyuiedtc eons notiin <em; pindetnidts 
the yedrds:chd 26: inevmorhe mid yrs rn were Pur-ih-realt K 
withall pche-Souttai ie lremadning vithabepeople' ; andrhe/ execution theroof 
withtheAmynone me aman might well call t9///buirhor 
{plc Soucraignes>Forrhe one wasthe prinve,) the orher the ſubie@y riwione the 
I ;the onerhe propricrarie and-fciledofvhe-Spucraignrie, the 
nenherproprierarie:nor fleſled thereob /nenhiet, hokding any't 'tliercof 
but as atcoffer ar keeper rm Dn 10 23 bn A ok H1Q 1m, e-s 9s oh 
The R  The:lawewe may oy oe be Regen of Feames,viexed for thi infancie:/farig;ob 
of France ablence ofche kng,whether che ehctmandatnd eters paneary be ignod wd ſe: 
led 
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faciet garem vim habeat ut (5 aprincipe fattum ac decretum eſiet : Non tamen poſit deli 
corum veniam tribuere,aut liter as ſalut conduttus reis criminum dare . That is tofay, 
The Senatof Milan hath power to confirme the conſtitutions of the. prince, asaltoro 
infirme the ſame,to diſanullthen,to diſpenſe with them contrarie to the ſtatutes , ro 
make cnablements,prerogatiues,and reſtitutivns,&c . No appealeſhall be made from 
the Senar,&c . And whatſocuer it ſhall doe,ſhall haue like force as 1f it were done-or 
decreed by the prince : yet may it not graunt pardon for offences commirted, or-giue 
letters of ſafe conduct vnto parties conuicted . This power almoſt infinit, is notgwen 


fat mba ef faciendigers.A Senatu ne prouccart poſſi ec, Et quioquid 


| vntothe Senatof Milan and Naples,in any thing todinuniſh the maicſtie of che king 


of Spaine:, but altogether to the contrarie, to-cale him of his care and paines : ioyne 
hereunto alſo,thatthis power how great ſocuer it be;is to be reuoked arthe pleaſure of 
him that gaue ir. | 


Or A CoumMoOnvEALs. — _ 
A led withthe figne and (eale ofthe Regents,and intheir name (as. they.did before the 
law of Charles the fittthe French king)or els that it be done in the name of the king, 
and the mandats ſealed with his ſeale: for in that there is-lictle or no-difterence at. all; 
ſeeing rhat whatſocuer is done by the atturney,the lordallowing the ſame , may well 
be thoughtto be done by the lord bimſelte. Now the Regent 1s the true. protetour 
of the king and of his kingdome: for ſothe good countie Theobald called himlelt Pro- 
curatorem Yegnt Francorwn , thatis toſay,Proteftour of the kingdome of Fraunce, So 
. whena prince giueth abſolute powertoa Regent,or toa Senat, in his preſence , or in 
his abſence,to gouerne in his name;albeigthatthe ediRts or letters of commaundsgo in 
hisor their name,yeris it alwaies thaking that ſpeaketh-or commaundeth . So we lee 
thatthe Senart of Milan or Naples,in the abſence of the king of Spaine hath abſolute AE ? 
power to diſpatch all mandates 1n his name : As a manway ſce by the decree of the prr,wher power 
emperour Charles the fift in theſe words . Senatus Medzolanenſis poteſtatem habeat con- _ _ 
ſtitutiones principis confirmandi jnfirmandz,tollend;,aiſpenſandi,contra ſtatuta habiltati- — rl 
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But ſuppoſe that ſuch great power be giuen to a kings lieutenant, or the gouernour princes, beure- 
ofa countrey for tearme of his life , is not that a ſoucraigne and perpetuall power ? "*% #7 gover- 
For otherwiſe if we ſhould interpret that onely to be- a perperuall:-power which ſhall 11,14! 05%, 


; never hauccnd, there ſhould be atall no ſoveraigntic, but in the Ariſtocraticall and of ife, ye noſe 
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popular ſtate, which neuer dicth exceprit be vtterly rooted out, Orit we vnderſtand og” 2a 


the word, Perperuall,in a monarch for him and his heires,there ſhould be few perpetu- 
all ſoucraigne monarches , ſeeing there bee but few that be hereditarie; fo that they 
which cometo the crowne by way otcleQion,ſhould not be ſoucraignes: wherefore 
we mult ynderſtand the word Perpetuali, forthe rearme ofthe life of him that hath the 
power. Now if the ſoncraigne and annuall onely, or which hatha certaine prefixed 
and limitedtimeto rule,chance ro continue his gouernment ſo giuen him, beyond the 
appointed time; that muſt either be by the good liking of him that gaue the power,or 
cls by force : if by force, itis calledtyrannie; and yet neuertheleſle the ryrantis a fo+ 
ueraigne :as the violent poſseſsion ofan intruder is innature a poſleſsion, although ir 
be concrarie to the law , and they which had the poſſeſsion betore are ſothereofdiſſei- 
fed: bur if ſuch a magiſtrat continue his ſoueraigne power by the good liking of the 
{uperiour that gaue it him”, wee will not thereforeſay that hee is a ſoueraigne prince, 
ſccing that he holdeth nothing but by ſufferance; and thata greatdeale the lefle, if the 
time be nor limited, torinthat he hath nothing but by commilſsion during pleaſure : 
and he that ſo holdethhis power,js neither lord nor poſleffortherof , Men knowright 
well,that there was ncuer greater power giuen to magiſtrat next vmtohis prince , than 
that which was of late yearcs graunted to Heyrie of Fraunce,dukeof Aniou , by king 
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 Charlesthe ninth his brother, for it was moſt great and perpetual, without any excep- F 
tion ofthe regall power : yer for all that one cannor ſay that ir was foucraigne , inal- 
much as he was called Leiutenant General for the king , So long as it ſhall ſtand with our 
good plezſure,joyned vnto it in his lerters patents: which wel declareth a power but du- 
ring pleaſure. VV hich power of licutenancie(as of all other magiſtracics)ceaſcth inthe 
preſence of the prince. 

i But what ſhall we then ſay of him tro whom the people haue giuen abſolute power 
me crece a ſo. ſolongas heliueth ? 10 this caſewe muſt diſtinguiſh : If ſuch abſolute power bee giuen 
werzigne Mo» him purely and fimply without the name of a magiſtrat,gouernour, or lieutenant, or 

—_ other forme ofdepuration; iris certaine that ſuckan one is,and may call himſclte a $o- 

ueraigne Monarch: for ſo the people hath voluntarily difſeiſed and diſpoyled it ſelfeof (© 
the ſoucraigne power,to ſcale and inueſt another therein; hauing on him, and vppon 
himtranſported all the power aurhoritie,prerogariues,and ſoucraignries thereof: as if 
a man ſhould by pure gift deliucr vnto another man the proprictic and poſleſsion that 
| vnto him belongeth ;in which calc ſuch a perte& donation admitterh no conditions. 
| Theregallse To which ſort theregall law is by the lawyer faid to haue bene made in thele words, 
rogalllm, GCumpopulus eiCrineum omnem poteſtatem contulit : when as the people conferred 
N? ynto him,and on him all their power . Bur it the people ſhall give all their power vnto 
.any one (o long as he liucth, by the name of a magiſtrat, heutenant , or gouernour, or 
onely to diſcharge themſc)ues ofthe exerciſe of their power : inthis cale he isnot to be 
accounted any ſoucraigne, butaplaine officer,or lciutenant, regent, gouernour ,.or 
gucrdonand keeper ofanother manspower . .For as the magiſtrar,alchough hee make 
2 all licurenant;and hath no care of his own iuriſdiftivn,leauivg the evtire exer- 
ciſe thereof ynto his heutenant,yer for all chat,it is not in the perſon of the.licutenant 
that the power lycth to commaund,or iudge,neither the excrciſe and force ofthe law: 
butit he paſſe beyond the power ynto him giuen,it is to noneeffect ; if his doings bee 
not ratified, liked,and approved by him that hath given the power. And for this cauſe 
king 7ohn of Fraunce,led priſoner into England,after his returne chence,ſolemnly tari- 
fied all the acts of Charlesthe Dolphin, his eldeſt ſonne,made regent in his abſence, to 
ſtrengthen and confirme the ſame; ſo farre as ſhould be conuenient and needfull . Be ir 
then that a mancither by commiſgion, or inſtitution, or by delegation , fora certaine ] 
time,or for cuer,cxcrciſe the power of another man : hethart ſo exerciſcth this power, 
is not therefore a ſoucraigne,althoughthat by his letters of commiſsion or depuration 
he be not called a protetor, licutenant,regent,or goucrnour : no nor, albeitthar ſuch 
power begiuen him by the cuſtoms and lawes ofthe countrey, which ſhould be much 

— 4 Boetiid ſtronger than eleftion. As by anaunticnt law amongſt the Scots, the entire gouern- 

ment of the kingdome was committed vnto him that was neereſt of blood vato the 
king in his minoritic , or vnder the age of xxy years, yet with charge that all things 
ſhould bedone in the kings name: which law was long agoabrogated, forthe danger 
might grow vnto the young king , - by his nigh kinſmen affefting the kingdome ; tor 
which,C2ſar thought it lawfull for a man to become villanous. 

Now let ys proſecute the other part of our propounded definition, and ſhow what 

Yato ſovereign. Theſe words,;_4bſolute power fignific . For we ſaid that vnmto Maieſtic, or Soueraigntic 
ze belongeth ab» belongethan abſolute power,nor ſubic@ro any law. For the people orthe lords of 

[ms eu a Commonmweale,way purely & ſimply giue the ſouetaigne and perpetuall power ro 
lute pexer is. any one, to diſpole ofthe goods and liues,and of all the ſtate at his pleaſure: and ſo af- 
terward to leaue it to whome he liſt: like as the proprieraric or owner may purely and 

{1mply giuc his owne goods,withoutany other caulc to be exprefled,than ofhis owne 

meere bountic; which is indeed the true donation, which no more recciueth condition, 

being 
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A being once accompliſhed and perfeQtcd: as fortheorher donations,which carric with 


them charge and condition,are not indecd true donations . Soallo the chiete power 
@igcn VNtO 4 prince with charge and condition,is not properly foucraigntic, nor pow- 
cr abſolute 3 exceptthat ſuch charge or condition annexed vnto the ſoucraigntic arthe 
creation ofa prince,be diretly comprehended within the lawes of God and nature. As 
it isar the inueſting ofthe Tartarking . For «hegreat king of Tarraric beeing dead, 


the prince and the people ro whomerhe right ofthe eleQion belongerh, make choice The forme 
of one of the kinſmen ofthe dead king,whuch they thinke beſt of (prouided that he be —! f 


the 


cither his ſonne or his nephew) and having placed him in athrone of gold, the biſhop ; Aut, 


(after aſolemne ſong ſung according tothe manner of their aunceſtours ) turning his 
ſpeech vnto the king,in the name ot che people,faith thus, VV ce pray thee,and charge 
thee to raigne ouer vs : to whom the king aunſwererh, If you will haue me ſoto doe, 
you mult be readie to performe whatſocuer I commaund ; whormſocuer I appointto 
be ſlaine,you ſhall lay him preſently,and into my hand you ſhall commir the whole 
eſtate ofthe kingdome : whereunto the people aunſwere, Bee irſo : after which the 
king continuing his ſpeech,ſaith, My word ſhall be my ſword : whereunto the people 
giucth a great applauſe. This done, he is taken out of his high throne, and ſetvponthe 
ground ypona bare boord, vnto whome the biſhop againe turning his ſpeech, ſaith, 
Looke wp unto heanen and acknowledge a/mightie God the king of the whole world: and 
behold allo this table whereon thou ſite i below : if thou rule well, thou ſhalt haue al things 


7 according to thy harts deſire; but if thou forget thy dutic and wan. 1 ſhalt be caſt head- 


long downe from thy high ſeat and d:ſpoiled of thy regall power wealth, bee brought ſo 
low,as that thou ſhalt not haue ſo much as this boordleft thee to ſit = . This faid, hee 
is lifted vp on high,and by allthe people proctaimed king ofthe Tarrars. This fo grear 
a power giuen by the people vnto the king,may wel be called abſolute and ſoucraigne, 
forthar it hath no condition annexod thereunto,other than is by the law of God and 
nature commaunded, 

; Theſameor like forme of ivueſting we may allo ſee to haue bene ſometimes viedin 
realmes and principalities, deſcending by ſacce{sion , Burthe like isnot to that of Ca- 


The forme of in- 
wefting the duke 


rinthia, where yer atthis preſent neere vnto the citie of St. Yitms, ina meddow is to be of Carinchia, 


ſcene a marble ſtone, whercunto a countrey peſant vato whom that office of right be- 
longed,ſtept vp,hauing vpon his right hand a blacke cow, and on his leftaleane cuill 
fauoured mare,and all the people about him ; towards whome hethat is to be created 
duke commeth marching,with a great number of lords, all apparelledinred, and his 
enfignes diſplayed before him; all in good and ſeemely order , except the new duke 
himlelfe,who is apparrclled like a poore ſhepheard , with a ſheephooke in his hand: 
whome the clowne vpon the ſtone ſeeing comming , crieth alowd in the Sclauonian 
tonguey/ho is that (ſaith he)that commeth marching ſo proudly ? whereunto the people 
aunſwere, That it is theirprince : then demaundeth he,Js he a iuſt iudge ? ſecketh hee the 
good of his countrey ? is he free borne ? u he worthie of that honour ? and withall religious ? 
Hee is, ſaichthe people,and ſo ſhall hereafter be. Thenthe peaſant giuing the duke a 
little blow onthe eare,gocth downe from the ſtone, and is for cuer after tree from all 
publique charges: ſothe duke mounting the ſtone, and brandiſhing his ſword, promi- 
ſcrh vnto the people, To be a good/and aiuſt man: andin that habir gocth to heare 
malle ; which in ſol:mne manner done; he putting off his ſhepheards apparrell, and 
atrired like a prince, goth vp tothe ſtone againe,and there receiuerh the homage and 
oath of fidclitic of his vaſſals and ſubies. Trucit is,thatin auntient * ime the duke 
of Carinthia was the emperours greateſt Huntſman: but fince that the empire fell into 
the houſe of Auſtria,wherunto that dukedome belonged, both the name ofthe Grear 

= Humſman, 
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Huntſman , and the old-maner of inueſting the duke grew out of vic, and the duchies F 
of Carinthia, Stiria,and Croatia,with the countics of Cilia,and Tirol, remaine anne. 
xed vnto:the dukedome of Auſtria. 7 0; 
* As for thoſe things which are reported concerning the inueſting ofthe king of Ar- 
— ragon,they are long ſince growne out of vie; but this wee haue heard them to haue 
the kingso/ Ar wont to bee done: The great magiſtrat of Arragon, whomethey call the Chict Iu- 
reg”... tice, thusfaidvntothe king: wewhich are vnto thee invertue nothing inferiour, and 
in power greater than thy ſelf” , create thee our king ; yet with this condition , that one 
among ft ys ſhall ſtill haue more power and commannd than thy ſelfe. W herein heis 
decciued that ſo writeth,the king to hauc bene then choſen of the people ;a thing har 
neuer was there done. For Santtius the Great by force of armes draue the Moores out 
of the kingdome of Arragon,after they had ſeuen hundred yeares pollefled the ſame: 
after which time his poſteritic of both Sexes,held that kingdomeby inheritance. And 
alſo Peter Beliuga , who moſt exaQtly writ of the kingdome of Arcagon, denicth 
the people to haucany right in chyſing the king ; but when the line pf the king viterly 
faileth. That were allo anew and moreabſurd thing, that the king of Arragon ſhould 
hane lefle power than the ſtates of Acragon,ſecing thatthe ſame author Belluza faith, 
That the ſtates might not aſſemble themſclues without the kings expreſſe commanun- 
dement; neither being aſſembled, might depart without leauc giuen them from the 
king . That were alſo more abſurd and ridiculous , that ſuch ſpecch ſhould bee vied 
by the magiſtrat,vnto him that was now crowned,ſacred, and receiued a king by right 
of ſucceſsion,who alſo placed and diſplaced the ſatne great magiltrat whenſocuer hee 
liſt . Forthe ſame author writeth, fartin Didato the greateſt magiſtrar,to haue beene 
placed in that office by the queen'of Aragon,in the abſence of Al/phonſus her husband, 
king of Arragon. and Sicilia; and alſo by her againe diſcharged of the ſame office. 
And albeit that by ſufference of the king,that great magiſtrat or juſtice of Arragon,de- 
_termineth of the proceſle and controucrſies betwixt the king and his people : as itis al- 
ſo in England ſometime by the high court of Parliament , and ſometime by the magi- 
| ſtrat , whome they call the Lord Chiefe Tuitice of England , and by all the judges of 
#* viz, France, this * realme,and inall places: yet neuertheleſle fo it ts, that the great juſtice of Arra- 
gon,and all the eſtates remaine in full ſubicAionto the king, who is no waycs bound I 
to follow their aduice, neither to conſent to their requelts, (as ſaith. the ſame doftor) 
which is generall toall eſtates ofa monarchic,as ſaith O/dard,ſpeaking ofthe kings of 
Fraunce and Spaine, VV ho haue(faith he)abſolute power . Yet true it is, that none of 
theſe doCtours tell vs,whar abſolute power is . Forif wee ſballfay,that hee onely hath 
abſolutepower,whichis ſubicvntono law ; there ſhould then bee no ſoueraigne 
prince in the world , ſeeing that all princes of the earth are ſubict vnto the lawes of 
God,ofnature,and ofnations. 
So tothe contraric it may be,that ſome one ſubie@ may be diſpenſed withall , and 
| —_— abſolucd from all the Jaws,ordinances,and cuſtomes of his Commonweale,and com- 
»ithal from a4 mMaundement ofthe magiſtrat; and yerbe neither prince, nor: ſoucraigne . Example 
the lave; nd we hauc of Pompey the great, who was diſpenſed withall from the lawes for fiue yeres, 
_—_— by p__ decree ofthe people, publiſhed at the requeſt of of Gabinizs the Tribune, 
yer beneither at {uch time as extraordinaric power was giuen him to make warre againſt the pirats: 
pronce nor ſexe* neitherisit any new thing or ſtraunge thing ro diſpence with a ſubiett for his obe- 
oo dienceto the lawes,ſecing that the Senat ſomerimes ſo diſpenced without the conſent 
ofthe people: vnrill the Jaw Cornelia publiſhed at the requeſt of a Tribune, whercby 
ic was ordained, That no perſon ſhould be exempred out otthe power of thelaws, nor 
diſpenced withall by the Senat,it he had nor at-the leaſt the conſcar of two hundred 
Sena: 
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4 Senators. For by the law ofthe ewelue cables, ir was forbidden vpoun paine of death 
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ro graunt any priueledge but bythe greataflemblics of the people; bur that Jaw-was 

euill execured, being ſtill infringed by the-Senat . Yet he that is ſo exempred from one 

law, or moe, or all lawes, 1s for all thatalwaics inthe fabicQtion and obeyſance of 

them which haue the ſoucraigorie: yea although he bee for cucr abſolucd from all che 

lawes of his countrey . As Augiſtus,who although he was the prince of the people of 

Rome,that is to ſay,the chicte inchat Commonweale, yer faigning himſclfe to bein- 

feriour to the people in generall, he oftentimes propounded queitions vnto the people, 

as ifrhepcople,and nor CHuguſtxs,ſhould make the lawes ; and atthechuſing,ofmas- 

giſtrats, would ſhake the citiſens by the hands, thatſo hee might commend themthar 

ſtood for the offices vato the people . Butit behoueth him that is a ſoueraigne not ro 

be in any ſort ſubic to the commaund of another: whichthing Tiberizs wilely mea- 

ning intheſe words, reaſoned in the Senat concerning the right of ſoucraignric, ſaying 

that The reaſon of his doings were no otherwiſe to be manifeſted,than in that itwas to be gt+ A ſoneraigne 

gen to one : whoſe office 1t is ro giue Jaws vnto his ſubicfs,to abrogat laws vuprofita- | voy w his . 

ble, and in thcir ſtead to eſtabliſh other ;: which hee cannot do that is himſelte ſubieCt | reaſon of 652 46 

ynto lawes,or to others which haue commaund ouer him . And that is it for which 

the law ſaith,That the princets acquitted fromthe power of the lawes : and this word 

the Law,in the Latine importeth the commaundement of him which:hath the ſoue- 

raigntic. Wcealſo {ce that vnto all edicts and decrees there is annexed this clauſe, 

N otwithſtanding all edifts and ordinances whereunto we hane derogated ,and do derogat 

by theſe preſents: a clauſe which hath alwaies bene joyned vnco the antient lawes, were 

the law publiſhed by the ptelent prince;or by his predeceſ{gurs . Foritis cerraine, that, 

the lawes,ordinances,lettcrs pattents, priueleges,and grants of princes, hauc no force, ,,,,,,, —_ 

burduring their life, fthey benot ratmic '5y the expreſle conſent, or at leaſt by ſuffe- privelege,, 

rance ofthe prince following,who had knowledge thereof,and cſpecially ofthe priue- cang\ / omg 

leges . As when Bartoluy was ſent ambaſsadour ynto Charles the fourth), the German: ur dwing the 

emperour,for the confirmation ofthe priucleges of the citic of Perouze, hee obtained #t of theprinces 

the ſame, yer with condition, That they ſhould ſo long haue force, yntill they were re- ;,,,* 

noked by the lucceeding emperours: vnto whom for all that,no preiudice could haue 

bene done,although that clauſe had not beneput to: which was the cauſe that C264 

chael Del. Hoſprtal chauncelour of Fraunce,conſtantly refuſed , yeacucnat the requeſt 

of the queene,to ſcale theprivileges by Cherles che ix.graunted vnto.S* Maur des Foſs 

ſez, for that they carried With them a perpetuallenfranchiſment andimmunitie front 

taxes,which is contraric to the nature of perſonall priucledges, and tended to the di- 

miniſhing ofthe power of his ſucceſsours, and could not be giuen vnto corporations 

or colleges, which live for cuer,but for the life of the prince that graunted-them onely, 

although the word(perpetuall)were thereunto adioyned . VV hich for all char if they: + 

were graunted vnto corporations or colleges ,'by a popular or Ariſtocraricall ſtate, 

mult needs bee for cucr,or at leaſtwiſe ſo long as that popular or Ariſtocraricall ſtare 

ſhould continue . And for this cauſe Trberius the emperour, ſucceſsour ro Auguſtus, 

would not that the priucledges graunted by: the dead emperours,ſhould bee of any et- 

fe&t,it their ſucceſsors had not confirmed them: when as before the priucleges granted 

by prinees,it they were not limited vnto a time certaine, were accounted as giuen for 

euer. Weealloſec inthis* realme,thatatthe comming of new kings, colleges and * viz. rraunce, | 

corporations require to haue their priucleges, power,and iuriſdiftion- confirmed z yea 

the veric parliaments and ſoueraigne courrs,as well as oyher particular officers. 
Itchentheſoucraigne prince be exempted from the lawes of hispredecefsors,much 


leſse ſhould he be bound ynto the lawes and ordinances he maketh himlelfe : for a 
I ij man 
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A ſoner wgne man may wellrecciue alaw from another man, but impoſsibleir is in nature for to giue Þ 
| =—roans ay alaw vnto himſelfe;no more than itis to commaund a mans ſelfe in a matter depen- 
leve: anderdj. ding of his owne will: For as the law ſaith, N u/ls obligatio confiſtere poteſt , que a vo- 
wences rhashe , Puntate promittentis ſtatam capit , There can be no obligation,which rakerh ſtare from 
Simnſefen<L the mecrewill of himthat promiſeth the ſame : which is a neceflarie reaſon to proue 
euidently that a king or ſoueraigne prince cannot be ſubje& ro his owne lawes . And 
as the Popecannever bind his owne hands(as the Canonilts ſay ;) ſo neither can aſo- 
ueraigne prince bind his owne hands,albeirtharhe would . W ceſce allo inthe end of 
all edits and lawes,thcſe words, Quia fic nobis placuit , Becauſe it hath ſo pleaſed vs : 
ro-giue vs to vnderſtandgthat the lawes ofa ſoueraigne prince,alchough they be groun- 
ded ypon good andliuely reaſons,depend neuerthelefle ypon nothing bur his meere 
Allprinces and 90d franke good will . Bur as forthe lawes of God and nature , allprinces and people 
people areſub- ofthe world are vnto them ſubic&: neither isit in their power to impugne them , if | 
_—_ youre - will-not beguiltic.of high treaſonto the divine maieſtic , making warte againſt, God ; 
es "vnderthe greatneſſe of whome all monarches ofthe world ought to beare the yoke, 
andto bow their heads in all feare and reucrence.. VV hercfore in that wee ſaid the ſo- 
ucraigne power ina Commonwealeto be free frgm all lawes,concerneth nothing the 
* Tnnocemius lawes of God and nature. For amongſt the Popes, *hee that of all others beſt knew 
Quanus.,  thelawcs ofmaicſtic or ſoucraigntic, and hadalmoſt broughrvnder him the power of 
allthe Chriſtianemperours and princes, ſaid himto be indeed a ſoucraigne that was 
ablc to derogar fromthe ordinary right(whichis as I vaderſtandit,from the laws of his þ 
countrey)but not from the lawes of God or nature. © 
Whether = -Butfurtherqueſtion maggbe, VV hether a prince bee a ſubieR to the lawes of his 
prince be ſub» countrey,that he hath fworne to keepe, or nor? wherein wee mult diſtinguiſh . If the 
render z, Prince (weare ynto himſelfe, Thar he will keepe his law : heeis no more bound to his 
mexthat behach law,than by the oath made vnto himſelfe : For the ſubics themſclues are not any 
ſworne 0 teepe, way bound by oath,which they make intheir mutuall conuegtions, if the coucnants 
ara be ſuch as from whichthey may by law ſhrinke, although chey be both honeſt and rea- 
ſonable. Byr if a ſoucraigne prince promiſe by oath to keepthe lawes whichhe or his 
predeceſſours haue made, he is bound to keepe them , if the prince ynto whome hee 
hath ſo giuen his word haue therein anyiintreſt ; yea alchough he haue not ſworncar ] 
al: Burifthe prince to whom'the promiſe was made hauetherin no intreſt,neither the. 
promiſe nor the oath can bind him that made the promiſe. 'The like we fay,ifpromile 
be made by aſoucraigne prince vnto his ſubicQs,or before hte bee choſen; for in that 
caſe there is no difference, as many thinke : not for thatthe prince is bound co his laws, 
or-by his predeceffours; but to the iuſt conuentions and promiſes that hee hath made, 
beitby oath,or without any oath arall; as ſhould a priuat man bee: and for the ſame 
- cauſcsthata priuat manmay berelecued from his vniuſt and vnreaſonable promile, as 
forthatit was too gricuous,or for that he was by deceit or fraud circumneared) or in- 
duced thereinto by crrour,or force;or iuſt feare; or by ſome great hurt : cuen for the 
ſame cauſesthe prince may bereſtored in that which toucheth the'diminiſhing of his K 
mateſty,ifhebe aſoucraigne prince. And ſo our maximereſterh, That the prince is not 
ſubie&ro hislawes,nor tothe lawes of his predecefſours : but well ro his owne juſt 
andreaſonable conuentions,and inthe obſcruation whereof the ſubicAsingenerallor 
particular haucintreſt . Wherein we ſee many to be decciued, which make a confuſt. 
on of lawes,and ofa princes comraQts,which they call alſo lawes : as well as he which 
calleth a princes contraQts pa@tionaric lawes ; asthey tearme them in the ſtate of Ar. 
ragon,when the king maketh any law at the requeſt ofthe people, and recciucth there. 
torcany money orſublidic ; then the Atragonians ſay thatthe king is ynto that law 
| bound, 
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bound,but not ſo voto other lawes: and yer neuertheleſle they confelle thatthe prince 


may derogatfrom the ſamezthe cauſe of the law ceaſing: which to bee true, as it may 
by reaſon and authoritie be confirmed , ſo was there no need of money, or of oath, to 


| bindthe ſoueraigne princezifir coricerned his ſubieAs(tro whome he had promiſed) ro The vwrdef « 


C 


have the law kept . Forthe wordof aprince oughtto bee as an Oracle 3 which loo- man, +=» 


ſeth his dignirie,if his fubieQs haue ſo cuill an opinion ot him, as nor to belecue him 
except he ſweare ; or elle ro be ſo coucrous,as notto regard his promiſe except there- 
forc he receiue money . And yet nevertheleſſe rhe maxime+ot-right ſtill ſtanderh in 
force, That the ſoucraigne prince may derogatynto the lawes that hee hath promiſed 
and ſworne to keepe , if the equitiethereofceaſed;and thar of himſelt without conſent Thereaſmef 
of his ſubie&ts : yer rruc it is,that a generall obſcure or doubtfultderogation,in this caſe ** —_ 
ſufficeth not, but that there muſt bee a derogation in words ſperiall . Bur if there bee eghbratoln a 
no probable cauſe of abrogating the law he hath promiſed to keepe, he ſhall do againſt «je 
the dutie ofa good prince,ifhe ſhall go aboutto abrogar ſuch alaw: and yer foral that 
is he not bound vnto the couenants and oathes of his predeceflours, further than ſtan- 
dcth with his profit,cxcept he be their heire . And for this cauſe che ſtares of Arragon 
complained to king _Aphonſus, for that he for gaine had altered and chaunged the 
money of Arragon,to the grear preiudice of the ſubicts , and marchants ſtraungers; 
contrarie to the promiſe made by /ames the firſt; king of Arragon,in the yeare 1265,ia 
the moneth of Auguſt, and confirmed by king Petey, in the. yeare 1336, who ſwore 
ynto the eſtates neuer to chaunge the money ; in recompence wherot the people had 
promiſed eucry one of them euery ſeuen yeares to pay vnto' him a marvedie if they 
were in goods worth fifteene maruadics. Now the kingdome of Arragon diſcendeth 
by inheritance vnto the heires,both males and females 3 but the effe& of the conmratt 
berwixt the prince and the people ccaling,as the ſublidiefor which the kings of Arra- 
gon had made that order which I haue ſaid,the king was no more bound to keepe his 
promiſe: then were;the people to pay the ſubſidie yponrhEm impoſed, | 

uſt not then confound the lawes and the contraRs of ſouetaigne princes, for Severaigne prin 
thatthe law dependerh ofthe will and pleaſure of him that hath the ſoucraigntic, who ©** _ | 
may bind all his ſubiects, bur cannot bind kimſelte : but the contraCt betwixt the prince _— by = 
and his ſubies is miuual, whicl reciprocally bindeth both parties,ſo that the one par- conmatl: bind | 
tic may not ſtart therefrom,to the pretudice, or without the conſent ofthe other. In my reno 
which caſe the prinec hath nothing aboue the ſubicet , bur that the cquitie of the laty 
which he hath (worne to keepe,ccaſingyhe is no more bound to the keeping thereof; 
by his oath or promilezas we haue betore ſaid : which the ſubies cannot do among 
them(clyes,ifthey bee not by the prince releeucd. The ſoueraighe princes alſo wel ad- whether Sexe. 
uiſcd,will ncuer take oath to keepe the lawes of their predeceflours; for otherwiſe they noynege 
arc not ſoucraignces., But then might ſome manſay, Why doth the German empe- als _ 
rour,who hath a preheminence aboue all othicr Chriſtian kings,before he be crowned *hemſelnesby _ 
ſweare betwixt the hands of the archbiſhop of Cullengto keepe the laws ofthe empire, {* _ 
the golden Bul, to eſtabliſh iuſticeqro reucnge the pope,to keepe the catholike faith, ro predereſeuri. 
defend the widdowes,the fatherlefſe,and poore 2 VV hich forme of oath , wherewith 
the emperour Charles the fift bound himſclfe when he was crowned,cardinall Catetan = 
is ſaid to haue ſent vnto the pope, whole legat he then was in Germanie . VV hereunto 
I aun{were,that the emperour is ſubic& vnto the ſtates of the empire 3 iether rakerh 
vpon him the ſoueraigntic ouer the ptinces clectours,nor ouer the eſtates 3 as we ſhall 
in due place declare . And if a man ay, Thatthe kings ofthe Evirots in auntjent time 
{\wore,that they ſhould raigne well and orderly according tothe lawes and cuſtoms of 
the countrey,aud the ſubictts alſo on their part, ſwore to defend and maintaine their 

king 
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king,according ro the lawes and cuſtomes of their coumrey : I ay yer notwithſtan. þ 
ding all theſe oathes, tharthe ſoucraigne prince might derogat fromthe lawes, or fru- 
ſtrat and diſanull the fame, the reaſon and equitie ofrhem ceaſing . The oath alſo of 
our kings, which is thefaireſt and ſhorreſt that can be,containeth nothing in it concet- 
ning the keeping of the lawes and cultomes of the countrey or predecefiours . The 
words I will ſer down&,asthey be taken word for word out of the libraric of Rheims, 
out of an auntient booke,which thus beginneth 7ulzani ad Erigium Regem Anno1058 
Theoeth of Phi Henrico Regnante 32 it.Calend jd Tury . Ego Philippus Deo propiciante mox futurus Rex 
lip he fron Francorinn,jn die ordinationis mee promitto coram Deo & ſanttis erus,quod unicuique de 
20 Hewythe mobis commiſsis canonicumprinilegium,& debitam legem atque inititiam conſernabo, & 
fe frukongef ;. defenſionen adinuante Domino quantum potero exhibebo: ſicut Rex 1m ſuo regno vnicui- 
pine of bis Cores que Epiſcopo & Eccleſre ſibi ey per rettum exhibere debet : popmlo quoque nobis cre- 
nation. - = ditogned:ſpenſationemlegum in ſuv ture conſiſentem noitra auttoritate conceſſurum.vix, 
The booke of Iulian Erizins, Anno 1058, inthe xxxi). 'yeare ofthe raigne of Henrie 
the firlt , the fourth ofthe calends of Tune. I Phz/p, by the grace of God forthwith to 
become king of Fraunce,on the day of my inueſting, doe promiſe before God and his 
Saints,that I will kcepe canonicall priueledge,with duc adminiſtration of law and iu- 
ſtice,ro euerie one committed to our charge : and by the help of God to the vetermoſt 
of my power defend them,in ſuch manner asa king in his kingdome ought ofrighr to 
give ynto eucrie biſhop & church commirted vnto him: 8 by our authoritiero grant 
vnto the people committed vnto vs,the execution of the lawes remaining in force. I 
know that which is found in the librarie of the Beauuais is like vnto this , andthe oach 
of the ſame Philipthe firlt : but T haue ſeene anotherin a little auntient booke in the 
Abbay of S. Allierin Auergne , intheſe words; Je ture au nom de Deiu tout puiſſant, 
& promets de gounerner bien et dewement les ſubietts commis en ma garde,c+ faire de tout 
mon pounoir iudgement zuſtice , et miſericorde : 1 (weare by the name of the Almighty 
God,and promiſe well and duly to gouerne my ſubies committed to my charge : 
and with all my power to doe them indgement, juſtice, and mercie. VV hichſeemerh 
Chap.9. to hauc bene taken from the prophet Hieremie , where he ſaith, 7 am the great eternal 
. Godywhich do indgement Juſtice,and mercie ; andin which things I take [mgutar pleaſure. 
W hich formes of oathes ſhew plainely vnto the eye, that the oathes contained in the 
booke lately printed and publiſhed by thetitle of Sacre Du Roy,are much changed and 
altred from the auntient forme .- But both in the one and the other oath, a man may 
ſcethat there is not any bond for the ſoueraigne prince to keepe the lawes , morethan 
ſofarre as right and juſtice requireth . Neither is it to be found that the auntient kings 
of the Hebrewes tooke any oath : no not they which were anointed by Samael, He- 
© &45andothers. Butſometake amore preciſe oath, ſuch as is the oath of Hemry rhe 3 
king of Fraunce,and of Polonia. Ego Henricus Rex Polonie,e: . Iuro Deo omnipotens 
rar H1,quo0d omnia intra ibertates prinilegiapublica & priuata iuri communi non contraria,Ec- 
not ſworne when Cle ys principibus, Baronibus nobilibus,ctuibus zneolis, per meos predeceſſores Reges , & 
uhey were an= = quoſenmque principes Dominos,Regni Polonie inſte conceſia,c+ que in interregno decreta 
RR the ſunt ſernaboguſque omnibus incolis more maiorum reddem . Ae quidem (quodabſit ) 
Sacramentum meun violauero nullan nobis incole Regni obedtentiam preſtare tenebun: 
tur, &+. fic Deus adiunet. vi, 1 Henrieking of Polonia, 8&c. Sweare vnto almightic 
God,that I will keepe all the lawes, liberties, publick and priuat priueleges , not contra- 
ric to the common law,iuſtly graunted vnto churches, princes, barrons,noble men, ci- 
tiſens,or inhabitants, bythe kings my predecefſours,or whatſocuer other princes, lords 
ofthe kingdome of Polonia; as alſo all fuch things as were decreed inthe time of the 


vacancic ofthe kingdotiie't and that I will adminiſter iuſtice vnto all the inhabirants 
of 
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A ofthis kingdome, after the manner of our auneeſtours: And if I ſhall yiolat this mine 
oath (which God forbid)then the inhabirants of this kingdom ſhall be bound to yeeld 
' vntovs no obedience; 8c. And ſo God helpevs. Bur this forme of oath ſanourerh 
not of royall maieſtic,butthe condition of a meaner prince, ſuch an one as (amongſt 
others)is chicfe in a Commonweale. 
But touching the lawes which concerne the ſtate of the realme,and the eſtabliſhing 
thereof; foralmuch as they are annexed & vnired tothe crowne,the prince cannot de- Lever rozell 
rogat from them,ſuch as is the law Salique : 8 albcir that he ſo do, the ſucceflormay- ns 
alwaics diſanull that which hath bene done vnto the preiudice of the laws royall;ypon reame nec 16 bes 
which the ſoueraigne maieſtic is ſtayed 8& grounded , Yet mighrone ſay, That Henry infringedbye | 
n the5,king of England 8 France, marying Katherine of France, ſiſter to Charlesthe7, PRINTS 
took an oatlrto keep the high court ofparliamentin the liberties 8 ſoucraigntie ther- 
of; and to cauſc juſtice to be adminiſtred in the realme, according vnto the caſtomes 
and lawesrhereof. See the words of the decree agreed vpon tor to make himſuccel- 
ſour vnto the crowne of Frauncehe xx of May,in the yeare 1420. Ifay they cauſed 
him co rakeſuch an oath; for that he was aſtraunger come to a new kingdome ; from 
which the lawfull inherirour was excluded by a decree ofthe Parliament of Paris, gi- 
gen for defaulcand conmmacie; tor che murcher committed vppon the perſon of /ohw 
duke of Burgoigne:, which was by ſound of trumpet pronounced atthe marble table 
in thepreſence of. the princes. Bur as for generall and particular lawes and cuſtoms, 


. I HE C which concernenotthe eſtabliſhing ofthe ſtate of the realme, burthe right of menin 


ach 


priuat, theyhavue not vſedto have bene withrys otherwiſe chaunged,bur after generall 
aſſemblic ofthe thitee eſtates of Fraunce well and duly made; or of euery bailiwike in 
cular: nor for that-iris neceſlaric forthe king roreſt on their aduice , or that hee Polonens 
ay not dothecontrarietothat they demaund,it naturall reaſon andiiuſtice ſorequire. of _ 
Andinthatchegreatnefle and maicſtie of atrue ſoncraigne prince, is to bee.knownez the maieftic and 
when the eſtates of ail the-people afſembled rogether. 5 in all humilitie: preſent their gong Ye: 
requeſts and upplicationstotheir prince ., without hauing any power in any thing'to PRney”. 
commaund ov determinegortogiue yoice, but that tharwhich irpleaſeth the king ro 
bkeor diſlike/of, ro conttnaund or forbid,is holdenforlaw,for an cdi& and ordinance. 
D Whereintheywhich hauewritten of the dutie of magiſtrats,& orherſuch like books; 
baucdecciuedthemſclues;in maintaining that the power of the people is greater than 
the: prince ; aching whichoftrimes cauſcth the true ſubieQsto reuole from the obedi- 
ence whichrhey owe varo their ſoucraigneprince,8 miniſtreth matter of great'trow- 
blesag Commonwncals;\Ofwhichtheiropinion, there is neither reaſon nor ground;; 
exceptthe kingibe caprive,furious,or iyhisinfancic andſoneedethts hauc aproteQor 
or lieutenant appaintedhinaby rhe ſuffrages ofthe people. For otherwale if the: king: 
ſhovild beſubjgttvnto theaflemblics and decrees of the people, heefhould neither bee 
kingner ſoueraigne; andthe Commonweakhneither realme not'monarchic, buta 
mects Ariſtocratic of many lordsin power equall,wherethe greater part commaun- 
E: deththeleffeimgenerall and: cuery one in patticular: and'whierein the -<difts and 
lawesdre-nartgbepubliſhed inthe name of him that ruleth, but:inthe name and au- 
thoritic ofthe ſtares, as in ao Ariſtocraticall Scignotie, where hrerthat is chicke hath no 
power but owerh- obcyſagce voto-the commauridements of the ſeignorie : vnto 
whomeyerthey all and cuente'one of thern faigne theniſchues to owe their faith. and 
obddicace: which are al things ſo abſurd,as hard it is to ſay which is furtheſt fromrea- 
fori; So:when Charles thecight,the French king,being:then bur abous xiiij .yeres'vid, 
held a parliament atTours, although thepower of the parliament was'ncuer before ha 
agtaftcr ſo greavasin: thoſe times, yer. Rel, then ſpeaker for the people, _ ER 
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himſelfe vnto the king,thus beginnerh his oration, which is yet in print extant, Moſt, F 
high,noſ mightie,and moſt Chriitian king, , our paturall and onely lord, we your buns le. 
and obedvent ſubte(s', gre, Which are come hither by your commaund, in all burnlitie re- 
werguce, and ſubiectiangreſent our ſelues before you, Oe. And haut giuen mee in charge 
fromall this noble aſcemblie, to declare unto you the good will and hartie deſire they haue 
with a, oſt firnue reſolution and purpoſe to ſerue,obey,and aid you tp all your affaires, com- 
Van * aungdements and pleaſures . ln briete All that his oration and ſpeechiis nothing cls but 
+... *adeglarttion ofall their good wils towards the king , and of their humble obedicnce 
+++ "andloigtic.. Thelike ſpeech almoſt we ſee was allo vied in the parliamentat Orleans, 
a>», vntoking Charles theninth,when be was yet bur ſcarce eleuen yeares old . Neither 
aretheparlianients of Spaine otherwiſe holden,butthat euen a greater obedience & a 
ploiehi of allthe people in generall,is giuen vnto the king, as is to beeſeenc in 
theads of the parliament holden ar Toledo by king Philjp,in the yeare 1552, when he 
The parliement was yet(catce full xxv.yearesold.. The aunſwers allo of the king of Spaine vnto the 
of opare. requeſtsand humbleſupplications of his people,are =” intheſe words; #e will; or 
elle, ye decree and ordaine; and fuchother like aunſweres ; importing the-refuſall. or 
conlentotthe prince : yeatheſubſidic that the ſubieAs pay vnto the kiog of Spaine, 
they call ſeruice . VV herby it appeareth them to be deceiued, which lay that the kings 
of Arragon cannot derogat fromthe priueledges ofthe ſtates, by reaſon of the priuc- 
leges giuen themby king /ames,inthe yeare 1260,and confumed inthe yeare1320.For 
as:thepriucleges was ofno force after the death of the king, without the confirmation py 
of his ſucceſſours':;{o allo the ſame confirmation of the reſt of the kings fallowing was 
neceſarie , for that by the law.no.taan can raigne ouer his equals . And-albeit that in 
tha the parliaments af England, which baue commonly bene holden cuerie third _ 
44+»  * theretheſtates feeme to haucaverie grear libertie(as the Northerne people almoſt 
\-- x. - breaththereafier); yerſo it is,that in cffeRtheyprocced nor, but by way: of flipplicati> 
Theperlianen 9S'andrequeſts vatathic king . As in the parliament of England, holden in October, 
of England, T1566,when the eſtates by acommian canfent bad refolued(as: they gauathe queeneto 
yndes!tand)not to'entreat of any thirig;vatilſhe had ficftappointed who ſhould fuc» 
ceed hetiin thectoiwne: Sheganethem no atheraunſwere, But that they were norto - 
make her'grauc before ſhe were dead. All whoſe reſolutions were to no-purpoſe with { 
out her good liking: ncitheedidſhe in that any thing that they required'.':Now alſo 
the cſtates of Enpland are neuer otherwiſe aſſembled: ( no more than they are an this 
tealme of Frauoce;or Spaine)thawby parliament writs,and expreſſe comtnandementy 
Proceeding fromithe king . VV hich ſhowethveric well that the eſtates hane no power 
ofthemſelucsratetetmine,commaund;ordetrec any thing; ſeeing thatiicy. cannot 
5 lo much asaſlembltthemſclues; neither becing aſſembled', :depar, withour: expreflo 
commaundementtfromtheking:. Yet this may ſeeme one ſpeaal|thingthatthellaws 
made by the king of Englandatthie requicſtof the itates; ranhor bee againe repealed; 
but by callingaparkamentofthe'eſtates ::Vhich is much ved and ordioatily. done; 
D. Dale, as Thaucvn odby M:\Da/e,the Engliſh armbaſſadour, an honourablegendeman. K 
and a man of good yndetſtanding,, who yet aflurcd me; rhattheki | 004 
leftedthe lavinas feemed beſtvarohimſelt: and ſtuckenot ro diſpoſe his plea+ 
lure,ard contratie to thewillof the eſtates : as wee ſee Hepry the cightto hauc alwaies 
vicd his ſoncraigne power;and with his onely word to hauedilanulled the:decrees'of 
pathametitt-albeirtharthe kingsot Englandare not otherwiſe crowned, butthar they 
muſt ſcare inuiolatly to keeperhe lawes.andicuſtornes of the:land : which how that 


_ oath to be vnderſtood,T referreyou totharwhich wee haue before reported . But | 


here-might ſome obie& and ay, That theeftares of Englandſuffer notany extraondis 


| 
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A ric charges and ſubſidies to be laid vpon them,if it be not firſt agreed vpon and conſen. 
ted vnto in the high court of parliament : for (o it is prouided by an aunticnt law of Ea- 
' wardche ficſt,king of England, wherewith the people as with a buckler hath bene of- 
rentimcs ſeene to defend ir ſelfe againſt the prince. V hereunto mine aun{wereis, 
That other kings haue in this point no more power than the kings of England: for 
that ic is not in the power ofany prince in the world,at his pleaure to rayle taxes ypon 
the people, no more thanto take another mans goods from him; as Phljp Commines 
wilcly ſhewedin the parliament holden at Tours,as weread in his Comentarics: and 
. yet neuertheleſſe ifthe necelsitie ofrhe Commonweale be ſuch as cannot ſtay torthe 
calling of a parliament,inthat caſerche prince cught not ro expe@ the afſemblic of the 
p ſtates,neither the conſent ot the people; of whole good forcſtight and wiſedome,next 
vnto God,the health & welfare ofthe whole ſtate dependeth : bur concerning all ſorrs 
of taxcs and tributes, more ſhall be-ſaid in place conuenient. True it is, that the kings 
of England,fincethetime of Henrierhe firft(as we read in Pol:dore) haue as it were al- 
waies accuſtomed cuerv third yeare ro demaund of the people an extraordinarie ſubſ1- 
die, which is for the moſt part graunted .. As in the parhament holden in Aprill, inthe 
yeare 1570,the queene of England by the conſent of the eſtates, drew from them 
finc hundred thouſand crownes(as the like whereof is ſometime alſo vied to bee done 
in Spaine) from which manner of tribute ſhe had now many yeares before abſtained. 
Now here might ſore obicQ alſo, That the eſtates of England haue powerto con. |. 
© demne,as king Hemrie the ſixt was condemned by the eſtates,to be kept priſoneriathe |, yore eeE 
Towre of London. I ſay that that was done by the ordinarie judges ot England , the al, 
lords ſpirituall and temporall of the vpper houſe,atthe requeſt of them of the neather 
houle ; whopreſented alſoa bill of requeſttothe vpper houſe,in the yeare 1571, ten- 
dingto the end,that the carles of Northumberland,and VV eſtmerland, & other com> = 
ſpiratours,might be declared to hauc incurred the paines contained inthe lawes of the a4 
land, made againſt them that were guiltic oftreaſon . VV hich ſhoweth well thar the | 
eltates in bodietogether haue neither power nor iurifdiftion , but that the power'is 
with the judges of the vpper houſe, as ſhould be,itthe parliament of Paris alsiſted'by 
the prince and peers, ſhould be from the cſtates in bodie together ſeperared,toiudge' of 
D themſclues of great marters. T3 $1999" 
Bur yet there remainerh another difficultic to reſolue vpon,, concerning the afore- 
laid eſtates of England, who ſecrned to haue power to commaund, rcfolue, and decide 
ofthe affaires of ſtate. For queene Afarie hauing afſembled them for the paſting bf 
the articles of agreement concerning the: martiage with king Philip: after many giz 
{pates and difficulties propoſed,jn fine,the concluſion of the treatie was made the'iſes 
cond day of Aprill in the yeare 1554,informe ofadecree conceiued inthe nameotrhe 
eſtates,;ntheſe words: The articles atoreſaid,and that which dependertrthereok;ſeene 
and conſidered of, by the eſtates aſſcmbled{'in parliament, holden-ar the palace of 
Weltminltcr,jthath bene ſaid, That concerning the diſpoſition andcollation of all be- 
E ncficesand offices,they/arcteſcrued vatorthe queene; as alſo ofall thr fruits , profits; 
rents,reuenews of hercountrics,Jands,and ſeignories, the queene:,-as'ſole and alone 
ſhall enioy the royaltic and {oucraignerie of her ſaid realmes, countries; lands, and (ibs 
kQs,abſolute,after the conſurnmation ofthe mariage;! ſothattheſaidprince ſhall nor 
pretend by the way ofthe courteſic of England, anycelaime to: the crowne or ſouc> 
ragnec ofthe realme , norto any other righrs,preheminences , or authorities :-That 
all mandars and letters pattents ſhalpaſle vader the name of the ſaid prince and queene 
only : which leners {igned with the hand of the queene alone , and ſealed with the 
great ſeale,ſhall be auailable: bur being nor ſigned by the ſaid queetze;ſhall be void and 
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ſoucraigntic wholly without diuiſion belonged vnto the kings of England , and that 
the eſtates had but the view thereof : For the ratification of the eſtates , no more than 
of a court, a parliament,a corporation, or colledge,ſufficeth not tro ſhow the power to 
commaund,but rather their conſent to ſtrengthen the as, which gtherwiſe mighr 
haue bene called into ſome doubr,akter the death ofthe queene : or in her lite time by 
the magiltrats and officers ofthe realme,oppoſing themlclues againit her, V herfore 
weconcludethe maieſtic ofa prince to be in nothing altered or diminiſhed by the cal. 
ling rogether or preſence of the ſtates: but ro the contrarie his maicſtie thereby to bee 
much the greater,8& the more honorable,ſeeing all his people to acknowledge him tor 


their ſoucraigne : albeitthar in ſuch aflemblies,princes not willing to reic their ſub. G 


icQs,graunt,and paſſe many things, whereunto they would not otherwiſe yeeld their 
conſent,ifthey were not ouercome by the requeſts;prayers, and iuſt grieuances of the 

people, anfflited and vexed oftentimes without the knowledge of the prince , who 

yeelderh many things vnto them all, which he would deny voto them in particular; or 

at lealtwiſe not ſo cafily graunt them : either for that the voyces of cuerie one in parti- 

cular,arc lefle heard,than ofal together: or for thatthe prince at other times conumon- 

ly vſeth to ſee but by other mens cycs.andto heare bur by other mens cares and re- 

ports: whereas in parliament hee ſecth and heareth his people himſelfe, and fo cnfor. 

ced with ſhame,the feare ofreligion,or his owne good diſpoſition, admirterh their iuſt 

requeſts, 

The piincipall = wee ſee theprincipall point of ſoueraigne maieſtic,and abſolute power, to con- 
—_— ſit principally in giuing laws vntothe ſubic&sin generall, without their conſent. And 
La#1in Frexnce DOLLO ſpeake of ſtraunge countries,we haue oftentimes ſeene in this realme of Fraunce 
alredbythe  Cctaine generall cuſtoms aboliſhed by the edits of our kings, without the aſſembling 
wr we *,, Or couſcnt ofthecltates: whenthe iniuſtice ofthe ſame is plainely to be ſcene 3 as the 
conſents the Cuſtore of this realme,commonly vſed 1n cuery place , concerning the ſuccelsion of 
; mothers vntothe goods of their children, hath bene chaunged without aſſembling of 
the eſtatcs,citherin generall or particular . VV hich chaunging ofcuſtomes is no new 

thing ,for ſince the time of Philp the fairethe cuſtome generall in this realme, which 

ſuffered not him that was +0 vo in ſute,to be condemned in charges alſo, was 

difanulled by cdi&, without aſſembling the eſtates. And the generall cuſtome which 

fotbad to recciue the teltimonie of women in ciuill cauſes ; was aboliſhed by the edit 

of Gharles the fixt,without calling together ofthe citates, For it behoueth that the 
ſoucraigneprince ſhould haue the lawes in his power,to chaunge and amend them,ac+ 

carding as the caſe ſhall require 3 as ſaith the lawyer Sextus Cectlius : cuen as the maſter 

pilot ought to haue the helme alwaics in his hand, at diſcretion to turne it as the we- 

theror occlionrequireth: for otherwiſe the ſhip might oftentimes periſh before hee 

couldtake aduice of them whome he did carrie «. W hich is a thing neceflaric, not 

onely vnto aſoucraigne prince,but ſometimes vnto a magiſtratalſo, the neceſsitic of 

the Commonweale ſo requiring, as we haue (aid of Pompee,and ofthe Decemuiri. And 

for that cauſe Auguſtus after he had ouerthrowne Aarens Antonius at Actium,was by 
the'Senatabſolucdfrom the power of the lawes,albcit that he as then was bur chicte 

ofthe Commonweale;and no ſoueraigne prince,as we ſhall indue placedeclare. And 

attcr thar /eſpatiantheemperour was alſo exempred from the power of the lawes,not 

by the:Scnac onely,but-onely by the expreſle law of the people as many thinke , and 

as yetit.t5ro be found engrauenin marble in Rome : which the lawyer calleth the law 
Royall,howbeir that it hathno gricatprobabilitic , that the people which long time 

betore had loſt al their power, ſhould giue itto him that was ſtronger than themlelues. 

| Now 


tonone effe&. I haue willingly ſct downe the ratification ar large , to ſhowthatthe F 
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i Now (fitbeprofitable thatthe ſoucraigne prince, forthe good gouernment of an 
eſtate, ſhould have the power ofthe laws vader him; then it is more expedient forthe 
overnourinan Ariſtocraticall eſtate ; and neceſlaric for the people 1n their popular 
eſtate : for the monarch is diuided from the people; and inthe Ariſtocraticall ſtare, the 
lords or goucrnours are diuided from che commonaltic and vulgar peoplezin ſuch ſort 
as thatin both the one & other Commonweal.there are two parties, that is to wit,he 
or they that hold the ſoucraigntic on the one part,and the people on the other 3 which 
cauſerh the difficulties which are berwixt them forthe rights of ſoucraigntie , which 
ceaſe inthe popular cſtate. For it the prince or lords which hold the eſtate be bound ro 
obſcrue the laws, as many think they arc,and that they cannot make any law withour 
the conſent ofthe people, or of the Senat; it cannot alſo bee againe by law repealed, 
without the conſent ofthe one or ofthe other : which can take no place ina popular 
eſtare,ſecing that the people make but one bodie,and cannorbind itſelte vnto it ſelfe . 
Bur, W by then (will ſome ſay ) did the people of Rome [weare to keepe the lawes ? 
That was firſt begun by Saturnius che Tribune of the people , that ſo hee mightthe 
more ſtraitly bind the Senators to the lawes by him made: which Dio I jceus writerh 
to hauc bene afterward done in all lawes. Bur it is onething to bind all together, and 
to bind cucrie one in particular: for ſo al the citiſens particularly {wore to the obſcrua- 
tion of the lawes, but noc all together ; for thateuery one of them in particular was 
bound vnto the power ofthem all1n generall. Bur an oath could not be given by them 
C all: tor why,the pcoplein generall is acertaine vniuerſall bodice, in power and nature 
dinided from cucry man in particular . Then againe to ſay truly, an oath cannot bee 


made bur by the leſſer to the greater , but in a popular eſtate nothing can bee greater nk. 


bur by 


than the whole body of the people themſelues. Bur in a monarchic it is otherwiſe, the uſer ro the 


where cuctic onc 1 patticular,and all the people in generall, and(as it were)in one bo- #*#*: 


dic,uuſt ſweare to the obſeruation of the lawes, and their faithfull alleageance roone 
ſoucraigne monarch ; who next ynto God(of whome he holdeth his ſceyter 8 pow. 
ct)is bound tono man. For an oath carricth alwaics with it reucrence ynro whom, or 
in whoſe name it is made,as ſtill giuen vnto a ſuperiour : and therefore the vaſlall gi- 
ueth his oath vnto his lord, but receiueth none from him agaiue, although that they be 
murually bound the one of them vntothe other . 

But ifit be ſo,chat aſoueraigne prince next vnder God, is notby oath bound vnto 
any,why did Tra/anthe emperor (tanding vpright,betore the Conſul fitting, ſolemnly 
ſweare to the keeping of the lawes? Thatſeemerth to hauc beene {o done by him for 
wo cauſes, the one,for that hauing gotten the Conlulſhip,together with his principa- 
litic , he {wore as the Conluls did attheir entrance into their Conſulſhip; as alſo al rhe 
new maziſtrats did the firit of Tanuarie,atter they had ſacrificed inthe Capitoll : The 
other reaſon was,for that the Roman emperours at the firſt had nor any ſoucraigne 
power,but were onely called princes, that is to ſay, the chicfe men in the Common- 
weale ; which forme ofa Commonmweale,is called a principalitic,and not amonarchy: 


A principalitie 


bur a principalicie 1s called acerraine forme ofan Ariſtocratie, wherein one 1s in honor ju Ms, ch. 


dignitie and place, aboue the reſt: asamongſtthe Venetians: For the Roman empe- 
rour orprince,at the fr{t was in honour aboue the reſt, bur not in power: howbeir that 
ncruth the greateſt part ofthe Roman emperors were indeed tyrants. W hich is well 


to be vnderſtood, for that which happened in the raigne of Calgulz the cruell tyrant, The Remenen- 


who hauing bid certaine forren kings and allies of the people ot Rometo ſupper, and 
oe there at the able ariſing abour their honour and greatneſle ; hee ro ſtay their 
rite,rapt out this verſe,taken out of Homers 1liades; 
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'Oux @yariv k ToAuxdigenin,ie xlipevos ixw, is BaoiAvvs: 
Good it is not to be ruled by many, 
One king,one lora,if there be any. 


Sueron.in Ca  Andit miſſed but a little (as ſaith Swetonius) but that hee had cuen then chaunged 
_ his principalicie into a monarchic, and et a crowne ypon his owne head . Forinaprin- 
cipalitic the prince or chicfe magiſtrat,who is aboue the reſt, is yet no ſoueraigne 3 as 

we ſhall hereafter ſhow in the Commonweals of the Venetians, and ofthe Germans. 

And albeit that many ofthe Roman emperors, had taken vpon them the ſoueraigntie, 

andby divers ſleights wreſted from the people their libertie;yer nevertheleſle it was no 
[ke maruell ifT74/ar,one of the beſt princes that cuer lived in the world, ſwore(as 1s afore- 
princes have ſaid)tokeep the laws,although he inthe name of aſoueraigne prince wereexempted 
—_ ob/er%e tothe end by his own example to moue his ſubiesro the more carctull obſcruing of 
0-95 " them:burt never one of the emperours before him ſo ſwore to the obſcruing of the 
lawes . And therefore Phnie the younger,who in a pannegiricall oration, ſer forth the 

praiſes of that moſt worthy prince,ſpeaking of the oath of Tratez , crieth out in this 

ſort, A great noueltie (ſaith he) awd neuer before heardof', hee ſweareth by whome wee 

ſweare. Andaftcr that in the declination of the empire, Theodoric deſirous to gaine the 

fauour of the Senat and people of Rome,followed the example of Traian,as wee read 

in CaſGodore , Ecce Tratam noſtri clarum ſeculis reparamus exemplum , iurat vobus per 


G 


quem iuratis, Behold(faith he)we renew the example of our Traian, famous through þ 


all ages; he ſweareth vnto you, by whome you your ſelues [weare . And like it is, that 
other princes haue vſcd the ſame cuſtome,of raking the like oath at their coronavion, 
although they haue the ſoucraigntie by the right of ſucceſsion. True it is,that the kings 
of the Northerne people take ſuch oathes as derogat from their ſoucraigntie : As for 
example,the nobilitic of Denmarke withſtood the coronation of Frederick , in the 
moneth of Auguſt,in theyeare 1559,vntil that he had ſolemnly (worne that he ſhould 
not put any noble man todeath,or confhilcat his goods, vntil] he were iudged by the Se- 
nat; andthatall noble men ſhould haue iuriſfdition & power of life & death ouer their 
ſubies,wichour appeale; and that the king ſhould hauc no part intheir fines or con+ 
fiſcation ofthcir goods ; and alſo that the king ſhould notgiue any office without con. 
ſent ofthe counſell : which are all argumenrs, that the king of Denmarke is no abſo. 
lute ſoucraigne. But this oath was firſt drawne out of the mouth of Frederick this 
mans grandfather,at ſuch time as he made warre againſt Chriſtierne king of Denmark 
(who was driuen out of his kingdome,and after long baniſhment returning, at length 
dicdin priſon, wherein he had liued twentie fiue yeares) and was afterward confirmed 
by Chriſtierne father of Frederick , whotooke the ſame oath . And to the end hee 
ſhould not violar,or breake the (ame, the nobility to that purpoſe treated alcague with 
thetowne of Lubec, and Sigiſmundus Auguſtus king of Polonia, who allo himelfe 
lecmes not to haue much more power oucr his owne ſubic&s than hath the king of 
Denmarke ouer his. 

T'wo greatincons But oftwo things the one mult be: that is to wit, the prince that ſweareth to keepe 

veniences enſu the lawes of his countrey,muſt cither not hauc the ſoucraigntie; orels become a periu- 


. . . o D . 
ing unto ſoue- red man, if he ſhall abrogatbut one law,contrarie vnto his oath: whereas it is not only 


by ſvewings Profitable thata ſoucraigne prince ſhould ſometimes abrogat ſome ſuch lawes,but alſo 
obſerve the laws, neceſlaric for him to alter or corre&them, as the infinit varietie of places, times, and 
perſons ſhall require. Or if wee ſhall ſay the prince to be ſtill a ſoueraigne, and yet ne- 
uertheleſle with ſuch condition,as that he can make no law without the advice of his 


counſel] or people; he mult allo be diſpenſed with by his ſubieRs , for the oath that 
hee 
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A hchath made for the inuiolat obſeruation of the lawsz8& the ſubies againe which are 
oblived & bound vnto the lawes, be it in particular,orin generall, haue alſo need to be 
diſpenſed withall by their prince, for feare they ſhould bee periured : ſo ſhall it come to 
afle thatthe maicſtie ofthe Commonweale, enclining now to this fide, nowto that 
(ide, ſometimes the prince,ſometimes the people bearing (way;ſhall haue no certaintie 
ro reſt ypon : which are norable ab(urdities,8 alrogether incompatible with the maie- 
ſti of abſolute ſoueraigntie,8 contratic both to law & reaſon. And yer we ſee many, 
even them that thinke themlclucs to ſee more inthe matter than others , which main- 
taine itto be moſt necefſarie, that princes ſhould be bound by oath to keep the laws & 
cuſtoms of their country . In which doing they weaken & oucrthrow all the rights of 
ſoucraign maicſty,which ought to be molt ſacred & holy,8 contound rhe ſoueraign- 
tic ofone ſoucraigne monarch,withan Ariſtocratie,or Democratic : whereby it com- 
meth to paſſe, that many princes,lecing that power to be taken from them , which pro- 
perly belongeth vnto them,& that men would make them ſubiect tO the laws of their 
country, diſpenſe in the end,not only with thoſe their country laws, but cuen with the 
laws of God & nature,makingaccount of them all alike, as1fthey were bound to nei- 
ther, but of both diſcharged. But to make all this matter more plaine tobe vnderſtood, : 
we will by examples make manifelt that before ſaid , Wee read it thrice repeated in —— 
Dan that by the cuſtoms ofthe Medes 8 Perſans,the laws by their kings made,were once made and e- 
immutable & irrcuocable; & albeit that the king ofthe Medes would haue exempted —_ 
the Prophet Dazicl,from the puniſhment ofdeath,which by the edit which hee had dad 
broken was to haue bene inflicted vpon him 3 yet was he by the princes forbidden (© Ms 
to doe, who ſhewed him, thatthe editby him made could not by the law of their ** *m3% 
countrey be reuoked : wherunto when the king cuen againſt his will(as ſhould ſeeme) 
had aſſented,Daertel was accordingly condemned vnto the beaſts , and ſo caſt vntothe 
hungrie lions, If then the greateſt rs vponearth could not derogatfrom the 
lawes by himfelfe made; the grounds ofmatcſtic and ſoucraigntic by vs before laid, 
mult needs faile ; and that not onely ina monarchie,burt in a popular ſtate alſo : as was 
thatof Athens , whereof Thucydzdes (peaking,ſhoweth that the warre of Peloponeſus 71, tw of ihe 
began fora law made by the Athenians, whereby the Megariens were forbidden to Atheniens t be 
comcintothe porr of Arhens; whercin the Megariens complained vnto their allies #24: 
and friends themſelues to be wronged and the lawes of nations violated : whereupon 
the Lacedemonians ſent their ambaſladours to Athens,to requeſt the Athenians, that 
that law might be againe repealed. VV herunto Pericles then in greateſt grace & autho- 
ritie with the people,aunſwered the ambaſſodours, That by the expreſle lawes of their 
aunceſtours,the lawes once made and confirmed by the people,and ſo hanged vp vp. 
pon the commonpillar,might neuer be taken away . VV hich if it were ſo,the people 
was bound not to their owne lawes onely,but cuen tothe lawes of their predeceſſours 
alſo. Andthatmore is,Theodoſius the emperour would not that the lawes by kinſelf 
made,ſhould be of any forcezexcept they were confirmed by the generall decree of the 
E Whole Senat, Inlikemancr allo by the decree of Lewes the eleuenth,the French king, 
concerning the inſtitution of knights ofthe order,in the cight article,it is expreſly ſaid, 
That the king ſhall vndertake no warre,nor other thing whatſocuer of great impor- 
tance , concerning the high eſtate of the Common weale , without know- 
ledge thereofgiuenvntothe knights ofthe order, ſo to haue and vſe their advice and 
counſell. And forthar cauſe,as I ſuppoſe,the edits of our kings are of none efte,vn- 
till chey be read, publiſhed, verified, and regiſtred in parliament,with the conſent of the 
great Atturney generall , and the approbation ofthe court . And in England it is by Polydore. 


aunticnt cuſtome receiued, that lawes concerning the ſtate of the Commonweale 
K ij ſhould 
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ſhould take no place,except they were authoriſed by the Eſtates aſſembled in the high 
court of Parliament. 2 
Theſereaſons, although they ſecme probable, yer arethey not ſuthcient to proue 
The formerree= the rule concerning Soucraignertie, before by vs ſer downe,not to be rruc: For, as for 
ſons awpſuered. 1, "1 hich was obiefted concerning the law ofthe Medes, and authoritie of the king 
in abrogating of the lawes ; itis manifeſt that it was falſe, and by the courtiers his ene- 
mics deuiſed againſt the life of Daniel : who grieving to ſee a man for his wiſdome and 
royall diſcent honourable,and ycta ſtranger,to be in greater grace and fauour with the 
king than themſelues,and exalted in their countrey in degree next vnto the king,made 
thatfalſe allegation of the ſtrength of their lawes againſt him, with whoſe accuſation 
the king decetucd, orels to prouc if Damels God could ſaue him from death, cauſed G 3 
him to be caſt vatothe hungrie lyons. But hauing in him ſeene the wonderfull power 
and mercic of God towards his ſeruants, he gaue Darzels enemies to bee deuoured of 
the amelyons: wherein the end well ſhewed,the king to haue beene aboue the lawes 
Abaſhucroſh of hiscountrey. In like ſort Darius Memnonat the requeſt of a young Iewilh ladic re- 
nant uoked the decree whereby he hadappointed all the nation of the Iewcsto be viterly 
rooted out. As forthatwhich Pericles anſwered vnto the ambaſſadours of the Lace- 
demonians, hethereinreſpetednotſo much the truth, as the ſhew thereof, thatſota- 
king occaſion of warre,which he ſought after,he might fruſtrate the accuſations of his 
aduerſaries,and danger of the law,as Timens and Theopompuz haue truly written, and 
Plutarch hath not denied . And that was it for which hee ſaid tothe Lacedemonian H ( 
ambaſſadours, That the edi&s once hanged vpon the pillars,might not be taken away: | 
which his ſophiſtication the ambaſladours returned vnto him againe, with a Lacede- 
monian quip,ſaying, That they deſired not to haue the edifraken away from the pil. 
lar,but onely the table turned . For if the lawes ofthe Athenians had bene immurable, 
why had they ſuch varictic,and infinit multitude of lawes , which they were wont to 
eſtabliſh ar the continuall motion of their magiſtrats , & to abrogart the old,that ſo the 
new might take place?But that Pericles therin abuſed the Lacedemonian ambaſſadors, 
itis manifeſt by the oration of Demoſthenes againſt Leptines, who had preferred a re- 
= vnto the people, to the endthat by a perpetuall and irrevocable edi it might 
om that time forward bee forbidden vpon paine of death,to preſent any requeſtymto 1 | H 
the people for the obtaining of any priucledge or exemption,and the like paine to bee 
inflited vpon him that ſhould ſo much as ſpeake for repealing thatedi&t . W herein 
Demoſthenes hardly withſtood Leptines,8 ſo wrought the matter, that his requeſt was 
recciued,hauing manifeſtly ſhowed the people by conſenting tothis law, to be diſpoi- 
led not onely of the prerogatiue that it had to graunt exemptions and priucledges ro 
fuch as ſhoald well deſeruc of them, but alſo ofthe power to abrogat lawes by them 
made,tfthe neceſsitic ofthe Commonweale ſhould ſo require. They had alſoa popu- 
lar action,concerningthe breaking of lawes,which was commenced againſt them that 
would haue the people topaſle any edi contrarie to the lawes before receiued ; as 
one may ſcein all the orations of DemoFthenes : but yerthar neuer letted , bur thar the x | E 
new and profitable lawes were ſtill preferred beforethe 01d vniuſt lawes. And in like 
calc the generall edift,whercin it was decred, Thatthe offendors fine once adiudged 
and ſer downe by the people,might not in any wiſe bee forgiuen or abated; was yer 
many times reuoked,and that once in fauour of Pericles himfelfe, and another time in 
tauour of Cleomides and Demoſthenes,who by diucrs iudgements of the people , had 
* Plat in Peri, PENC cucric one ofthem condemned ina fine of * thirtie thouſand crownes . T hey lay 
Demerri, alſo inthisrealme of Fraunce,the fine once being paid,beir rightor be irwrong,is ne- 
Demeſt., ucragaine to bereſtored: and yer we ſee oftentimes the contrarie,and the ſame to bee 
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A againe recouered. Ir is then a formalitic which is and hath alwaies beene in cucrie 
Commonmweale,chat the law makers to giue vnto their lawes the greater weight and 
authoritic, ioyne thereunto theſe words of courſe, Edifto perpetuo & rrreuocabilt ſan- 
cimus,cc. By aperpetuall and irrenocable decree we ordaine. And with vs in the be- Thecleuſe of 
- gitining of cuery law // nierſis preſentibus & futaris : which words are added to the AE 
eternall memorie of polteritic,leaſt the Jaw ſhould by any be infringed. And the more lave.,and yer ne 
to thew the difference of the lawes,ſuch as be made for perpetuitie, are with vs ſealed «Perpetual 
with grecne waxc,and ſtrings of greene and purple filke : whereas vmto the temporary 
Edits are put neither ſtrings of (lke,nor greene waxe,but yellow onely, And yer for 
all this,there is no law which is perpetuall, no more than were thoſe of the Greckes 
B and Romanecs,who in making their lawes, commonly vſed to ioyne thereunto this 
clauſe, Vt nec per Senatum,nec per populumlex infirmari poſit : That the law might not 
either by the Senate or the people bee weakened: which wordes if they imported a 
perpetuitie, why did the people almoſt in the ſame moment that it had eſtabliſhed a 
law, againe abrogate the ſame . Concerning which matter , Czcero writing vnto his 
friend Atticus: Thou knoweit ((ayth he) the Tribune Claudius to haue decreed that his 
lawſhould hardly,or not at all,by the Senate or the people be infringed. But it i ſufficiently 
knowne that regard was neuer had unto this clauſe : Vt nec per Senatum nec per populur 
lex infirmari poſit : for otherwiſe (fayth he) one ſhould neuer ſee law repealed, ſeeing that 
there i no law which carieth not this clauſe with it : from which men yet doe ordinarily de- 
C rogate. Thus much he. VW hich is yer more plainely ro be vnderſtood out ofthe Ora» 
'  tionof Fabiu Ambuſtus againſt the intercelſsion of the Tribunes ofthe people, who 
maintained,that the people could not chuſe both the Conſuls ofthe nobilitic, for thar 
by a law before made it was ordained, That one of the Conſuls ſhould be ſtill choſen 
out of the people : Fabiry alledged the law of the twelue Tables inthele words , Quod 
poſtremum inſiit populus id ratumeſto, \V hat the people ſhall laſt decree, ler that ſtand 
to 


rgood. | 


Cc 


So we ſee the Medes,the Perfians,the Greeks,the Latines, to haue yſed the ſame 
forme and cautions, for the eſtabliſhing of their edifts and lawes , that our kings doc: 
who votothe lawes by them made, oftentimes ioyne this clauſe : #ithout that there- 

D from canby ws,or our ſucceſſors be derogated . Or els, without regard haning unto any de- 
rogation,which from this preſent we haue declared to be of none effett . Andyetno man 
can ſo make a law ynto himſelfe,but that he may depart therefrom, as we haue before 
ſaid . 'Wherefore the repeales and .derogations of the former edifts and lawes, 
are almoſt alwaic ſubictvntothe latter edits and derogations. And therefore Solon 
did wiſely, who would not bind the Athenians to keep bo lawes for cuer, but conten- 
ted himlelfe to haue them kept for an hundred yeares : and yetneuertheleſle hee yerli- « pj, i, 501 
uing, arr preſent , ſuffered (though againſt his will) the greateſt part of themto bee ; 
cnaunge 

Bur that publication or approbation of lawes in the aſſembly of the Eſtates or par 

E liament,is with vs of great power and importance for the keeping of the lawes; not 
thatthe Soucraigne prince is bound to any ſuch approbation, or cannot of hirmlelfe 
make alaw without the authoritic or conſent of the States or the people: bur yer-iris 
acoutteous partto doit by the good liking of the Senat, as ſaith Theodoſaus , which Th/oneraigne 
Baldys enterpreted notto be a thing ſo much ofneceſitic, as of countefie : as that is al» Princemmee/ 
ſoaſpeech well beſeeming ſoucraigne maieſtic, for aprinceto profeſſe himſelf bound — 
vntothe lawes of hiraſelfe that raigneth . And certainely there is nothing better, or 1 ov/eneibe; 
more beſeeming a prince,than by his deeds and life to confirme thoſe lawes which hee © ' ©? 
himlelfe hath made: for that is of greateſt force, for the honour and obedience of the = 
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ſubic&s rowards their prince : as contrariwiſe nothing 15 more daungerous for the Þ 
contempt borh ofthe prince and ofthe lawes , than without iuſt cauſe to breake or 
infringe that which thou haſt commaunded : as an auntient Roman Senatour 
Liuius kb.z faid, Lenins eſt, vaniusſus decreta tollere quam aliorum,[t is more lightneſle and Va- 
' nitieto take away a mans owne decrees,than the decrees of other men . Bur it is one 
thing fora man fo codoe willingly and of his owne accord, and another thing to bee 

boundby bond or oath ſo to do it. ; 
All princes But whartifa. prince by law forbid to kill or to ſteale, is hee not bound to obay his 
bound aniſub- owne lawes 2 I fay that this law 1s not his,but the law of God and nature, whereunto 
”- — all princes are more ſtraitly bound than thcirſubicQs : in ſuch fort as thatthey cannot 
nztwe,adi» be from the ſame exempred.cither by the Senar, or the people, but thar they mult bee 
heiremnein# enforced to make their appearance before the rribunall ſeat of almightic God : For 
cnmenti9. Godtaketh a [traiter account of princes than of others, as the maiſter of wiſdome $4- 
lomon himſelfe a king,hath moſt cruly written . VW hereunto well agreeth that ſaying 
of Marcus Aurelius , who for his deſire of knowledge, was called the Philoſopher : 
The maziſtrats are indges ouer privas men,princes iudge the magiitrats,and God the prin- 
\ ces. This is the opinion of 2 great princes,eſteemed of all other the wiſeſtz vato whom 
we wil ioinethe third, 4ntigonw king of Afia,who hearing a flatterer ſay,thar al things 

were lawfull for kings : Yea, ſaid he,forbarbarous kings and tyrants. The firſt that vſe 
this kind of fAlatrerie,was Anaxarchas towards Alexander the Great, whome hee made 
to belecue, Thatthe goddeſle 7aftzce,was ſtill at the right hand of /upiter, to ſhew that 
princes could do nothing but that was right and juſt: Of whichtherr iuſtice he ſhortly 
after made proof, for being fallen into the hands of the king of Cyprus , he was by h's 
commaundement with hammers beaten to death yppon an anuill . But how much 
more truely did Sexecaſ{ay tothe contraric, Ceſaricum omni licent, propter hoc minus 
licet, W hen all thingsarevnto Ceſar lawtull,cuen for that are they lefle lawfull . And 
thercforethey that generally ſay,that princes are not ſubie& vato Iawes , norto their 
owne conuentions,ifthey exceprnotthe lawes of God and nature , andthe juſt con. 
trafts and conuentions made with them,they do gfcat wrong both vnto God and] na- 
ture, in that they make not the ſpeciall exemption to appeare ; as men ſay in marteers 
ofpriucleges . So Dioniſaus thetyrant of Sicilic,faid to his mother, That he could di- 
ſpence with the lawes and cuſtomes of Syracuſa,but not with the lawes of nature. For 
as the contradts and teſtamenrs of ptiuar men,cannnotderogat from the decrees of the 
magiſtrats, northedecrees ofthe magiſtrats from the aunticntcuſtomes,nor the aun» 
tient.cuſtomes from the generaltlawes ofa ſoucraigne prince: no more alſo can the 
lawes of ſoueraigne princes alter or chaunge the lawes of God and nature . W here- 
tore the Roman magiltrats did notably,who vnto the end ofalltheir requeſts 8 laws 
which they propounded vnto the good liking ofthe people, commonly annexed this 
Clauſe , Si quid zus nonefſet E. E. L. N, R. tins ealege nibilem rogaretur, thats to 
lay,That it any thing were therein contained thatwas not iuſt andrealonable;they by 
that lawrequeſted nothing . Bur of all others they are moſt abſurd, which lay, Thata 
ſoucraigne prince candecree nothing againſt the lawes of God and nature , without 
moſt apparant reaſon. For whar apparantreaſon can there be diuiſed, torwhich wee 
ought ro breake the lawes of God 2 And hereof proceed ſuch paradoxes as this ; That 
+ he whomethe Pope hath diſpenſed withall for the lawes of God,is ſufficiently aſſured 

-=.-. .- before God: which howtruc itisletothers iudge. | 

Anobieflion. > *- There reſterh yet another obicftion , by them obiced which with more reaſon 
9 tee i exarnine matters, Itprinces(ay they)be bound vntothe lawss of nature,thatis to lay, ' 
ville, =O vprighereaſon: andthat ciuill lawes be(inall things) agrecable ynto right and rea: 
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* thelawes of a ſoueraigne prince, whereofqueſtion is made,concerne either that whic 


ſon,it muſt needs thercof follow,rhar the prince is alſo bound vnto the civil laws. And 
to thatend they alleage that ſaying of Pacutzus vnto Theodoſins the emperour, Tatum 
tibs licet quantum per teges licebit , So much is lawtull for thee to do,as thou maieſt by 
law doe: For the plainer aunſwering of which doubr,we muſt thus diſtinguiſh : That 


js publick, or priuat,or common to both : and generally when queſtion is, it is either 
ofthat which 1s profitable and not honeſt, or of that which is honeſt and nor profita- 
ble,or is both profitable and honeſt; or cls ofrhat which is neither of both . And that 
I call honelt,which is agrecing vnto the equitie of nature; ynto which naturall equitic 
it is manifeſt all princes to be bound , ſecing that which nature teacherh is altogerher 
comprehended inthe law of nature , whereunto euery prince.is boundto obey : net- 
ther is ſuch a law to bee called a ciuile law, albeit that the prince caule itto bee publi. 
ſhed, but rather the law of nature . And with ſo much the more reaſon, when the law 
is both honeſt and profitable . Bur ifthat which'is by law commaunded , bee neither 
honeſt nor profitable,although of ſuch things there oughtro be no law 3 yer may the 
prince bind his ſubieCts vnto thoſe lawes,whereunto he is not himſelte bound, it they 
haue no diſhonour or diſhoneſtic ioyned with them . For there bee ſome things ho+ 
neſt,ſome things diſhoneſt,and ſomein a meane berwixt both . But it profit repugne 
againſt honeſtie,it is good reaſon that honeſtic ſhould take place. As Ariſtides the iult, 
to whom Themiſtocles was commanded to communicat his deuice, aunſwered, That 


| C thecounſell of Themeſtocles was profitable ro the Commonweale ; but yer in his 
' tudgement diſhoneſt: the Achenians hearing ſo much , enquired no farther after the 


matter,but decreed that his profitable counſell to be reieted . But here when we rea- 
ſon of a Commonweale,we mult ſpeake according to the common manner ; which 
our ſpcech is notto be examined according to the ſubtiltie of Philoſophers : for they 
ſcrdowne,nothing to be profitable which 1s not honeſt , neither any thing to bee ho- 
neſt which is not iuſt : but that old cuſtome is growne our of vſc , ſothat ofneceſsitic 
we muſt make a difference betwixt things honeſt, and things profitable . But if that 
which the prince by his law commaundeth,be not honourable,bur profitable,he him- 
ſclte is not by that law bound,althougrh his ſubies be , ſothat nothing bee therein 


D contained contrarie to the lawes of Godand nature: and ſuch lawes the prince may 


at his pleaſure abrogar,or from them derogar, and in ſtead of them make others,cither 
more or leſle profitable: for things honeſt, inſt, and proficable, haue their degrees of 
more andlefle . If thenit be lawtull for a prince amongſt lawes profitable , romake 
choice of them that be more profitable; ſo alſo amongſt lawes iuſt and honeſt,he may 
chuſc out them that be moſt vpright and honeſt, albeit that ſome therby receiue pro- 
fit,and ſome others lofle; prouidedthat the profit bepublicke,and the loſſe particular: 
and yet ifthe prince ſhall otherwiſe decree, it is not lawtull for the ſubie&to breake the 
laws of his prince,vnder the colour of honeſtie,or juſtice: as if the prince in time of fa- 
mine,forbid the carrying out of viftuals(a thing not only proficableto the Comnion- 
weale,but oft times allo1uſt and reaſonable)he ought notto giue leaue to ſome few to 
catry thE out,tothe preiudice ofthe common ſtate, 8& of other marchants in particular; 
for vnder the colour of profit that theſe Aatterers and ſcrapers carrie things, many 
good marchants ſuffer loſſe,and all the ſubics in generall are famiſhed: and yet ne- 
uertheleſle the famine and dearth cealing,it isnort yetlawtull for the ſubie to tranſ- 
preſſe the ediQts of his prince,and to carrie ourvittuals , vntill the law forbidding the 
lame,be by the prince abrogated, no not though there ſcene never ſo great occaſions 
forthe tranſpreſsing ofthe law : asthatnow thecitie is full of vifuall , and all other 
things neceſſarie; and thatthe law of nature perſuaderh ys to giue reliete ynto diſtre(- 
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ſed ſtrangers,in letting them haue part of ſuch goodrhings as it hath pleaſed God to | 


ſend encreaſe ofmore in one countrey than inanother: for as much as the power of 
the law that forbiddeth,is greater thanthe apparanc cquitie, the ſhow whercof cuerie 


man might pretend to his deſires,except the prohibition in the law be directly againſt | 


the lawes of God and nature. | | 
Ala my be Bur ſo ſometimes things fall out,as that the law may be good, iuſt, and reaſonable, 
gredjut7 yd and yetthe prince to be no way ſubieC or boundthereunto: as it he ſhould forbid all 
— his ſubie&s,except his guard and garriſon ſouldiors,vpon paine of death to carrie wea- 
now ſubiet yon ſo totake away the feates of murders and ſeditions; he inthis caſe oughtnot to be 
Ow mee {bictt to his ownelaw , but to the contrarie,to be well armed for the defence of the 
: good , and puniſhment ofthe euill . The ſame we may ſay of other edifts and lawes 
alſo,which concerne but ſome part ofthe ſubies; which cdifts and laws are called 
priueleges,and are iult in reſpet ofcertaine perſons, or for a cerraine time, or place; or 

for the varictic of puniſhments which depend alwaies ofthe lawes albeit thatthe for. 

- bidding of offences is proceeding fromthe lawes of Go and nature . Vnto which 
edits and lawes the princes are not any way bound, further than the naturall iuſtice of 

che ſame hath place ; which ceaſing,theprinceis no more therunto bound , vntill the 

- prince haue abrogatedthe ſame. For it is not onely alaw of nature,but allo oftentimes 

repeated amongſt the lawes of God , That we ſhould be obedient vnto the lawes and 

ordinances of ſuch princes as it hath pleaſed God to fer to rule and raigne ouer vs, if 

theic lawes and decrees be not direly repugnant vnto the lawes of God and nature, 

whereunto all princes are as well bound astheir ſubieQts, For as the vaſlall owerh his 

oath of fidclitic vnto his lord towards & againſt al men, except his ſoucraigne prince; 

ſo the ſubie& owerth his obedience to his ſoucraigne prince , towards and againlt all, 

the maicſtic of God excepted , whois the ablolure ſoucraigne of allthe princes in the 

world. 

Thet a ſoue- Out ofthis reſolution we may draw another rule ofeſtate, that is to wit, that the ſo- 
FO bis ewne con. UETAigne Prince is bound vnto the comtrafts by him made, bec it with his ſabe , or 
wefr,o/veless with aſtraunger: for ſeeing he is the warrant to his ſubics of the mutuall conuenti- 
ether menbe. Ons and obligations that they hauc one ofthem againſt another: of how much more 
reaſon is he the debter of juſtice in his owne faCt,and ſo bound to keepe the faith and 

promiſes by himſclte giuen and made to others? As the court of parliament at Paris 

writ backe vnto king Charles the ix,inthe moneth of March, inthe yeare 1563, That 

his maieſtic alone could not breake the contraft made berwixt him and the clergic, 
withoutthe conſent ofthe clergie; and that for this reaſon , For that he was himlſelfe 

the debtor of juſtice,and ſo bound to giue cuctic man his right . VV hich putteth mee 

in remembrance ofa reſolution concerning the vpright dealing of princes, worthy to 

be cngraucnin letters ofgold,in their lodgings and pallaces; which is, That #t ought to 

Anotable ſeye G*e accounted amongit things which by chaunce ſeldome happen jf a prince fayle of his pro- 
ing, miſe; and that it is not otherwiſe to be preſumed . For that of his promiſe there is a ; 
ble bond; the one for the naturall equitic thereof: for what can be more agreeing vn- 

to naturall equitie,thanto haue juſt promiſe kept The other,for the honour of the 

prince himſelte , who is bound to keepe hus promilſe,although ir be vnto his loſſe 3 for 

A fouereigne Tthathe is che formall warrant to all his ſubieQs , of the faith that they hauc amonglt 
P _— them as alſo for that there is no more deteſtable crime in a prince, than to bee falſe of 
ſpefteder rele Nis oath and promiſe . And thatis it for which the (oucraigne prince ought alwaies in 
wed,then his Juſtice to bee leſſe reſpeted or releeued than his lubics , when queſtion is of his pro. 


whieF:,wh - . . a 
A of bis mile. For if a prince haue once beſtowed an honour or an office vpon a man, it is dee- 
promiſe. mcd,that he may not withour uſt cauſe take it againe away from him ; bur a particu- 
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A ht ſabie& may : and fo it 1s ordinarily indged . And wheras by the law the patron 
might without cauſe take his fee from his vellall ; yer was itnot lawfull tor the prince 
ſorodoe. W hereby itis well co be percetued,the doftors ofthe Canon law to erre, 
and to be deceiued,who deny a prince to be bound to his owne conventions or agree« 
ments,otherwiſe chan with a naturall bond : for that ſay they,cuery bondis proper vn- 
ro the ciuill law ; which theirerrour isto be remoued: For who can doubr , burrhat 
the bond is of the ſame nature with the couenant > VV herefore it the couenant be na- 
turall,and commonto all nations, the bonds and ations arifing thereof mult needs 
| conlequently be ofthe ame nature alſo. But no couenant almoſt, neither any obliga- 
on or bond can be deuiſed, which is not common both vnto the law of nature and 
|; B nations . Butler vs graunt ſome couenants to procced from the meere ciuill law; yet That « /one; 
whodare todeny a prince to be more ſtraitly bound euen vnto ſuch ciaill couenants, PN gi 
and promiſes,than arethe privar ſubicsthemlſclues? yeaand thatin fo ſtraic a maner cu, counts 
asthat he cannot with all the abſolute power he hath derogat from the ſame 2 For ſo 
almoſt all the learned lawyers are of opinion and accord . And what maruell 2 ſeeing 
God himiſelfis bound vnto his pro:niſes. For ſo he plainly proteſterh with the prophet 
Hieremie , Call together nto me ({aith he)ell the people of the earth that they may tadge 
betwixt me and my people jf there be any thing that I ought to haue done, which I haue not 
done . Letvs noth therefore call into queſtion thoſe things wherot many doQtors haue 
doubted. As whether a prince be bound vntothe couznants which he hath made wich 
C his ſubics? whereat we need not to maruell,ſeeing that our of the ſame fountaine 1s 
* fſprung,thatnoleſſe ſtraunge poſition: thata prince may ot right , without any iuſt 
cauſe enrich; himfclte with another mans loſle : an opinion repugnant vnto the lawes 
both of God and nature . But how much more vprightly was it of late iudged in the 
court of Paris,that the prince might giue his intreſt vnto the partie condemned; but 
notthe intreſt of another man . And thatin confiſcations creditours are by right firſt 
to be preterred , T heſame courtallo by another decree determined, That the prince 
might derogat from the ciuill lawes,{o that it were done without preiudiceto any par- 
ticular mens right: which is ro confirme the reſolutions which wee before haue ſer 
downe, concerning the abſolute ſoucraignetic . And Philip of Valois , by wwo teſta- 
D ments which he made in the yeare 1347,and 1350, (which are in the treaſurie of France 
ina cofter,intituled The teſtaments of kings, number 289)ioyneth a clauſe derogaro- 
ric vntothe lawes of his countrey, from which he proteſted himſelte ro be diſcharged, 
as not vnto them bound. The like proreſtations he alſo vied, when hee gaue vnto the 
queene his wife certaine treaſure,and priuatlands,contraric vnto the lawes: with alwel 
his prodigall ov alſo that his derogation from the lawes ofthis countrey,are yet cx- 
tant inthe publick records . Howbcit that Auguſtus the emperor thought it not good 
for himſclfe in like caſe to vie the like libertic in his Commonweale , bur being willing 
to giue vnto his wife Lzui4,that which he could not by reaſon of the law Voconia,hee 
requeſted to be diſpenſed with all from that law by the Senat(although thar it wasnor 
E necdfull for him fo to hauc done,confidering that he was long time before in all orher 
things diſpenſed with from the lawes)to the intent the betterto aſſure his oift, for that 
he was not aſoueraigne prince,as we haue before ſhowed . For otherwiſe hee had nor 
bene any way bound ſo todoe; as ir was in moſt ſtrong rearmes iudged by a decree 
in the court of Paris, inthe caſe of Phi4p he ſecond,the French king, That he was not 
bound vnto the cuſtomes of the ciuil law, ar ſuch time as they which were next of kin- 
dred would haue redeemed of him the countic of Guynes : howbcit that many both 
thinke and write,the prince robe bound tothat law: for thatthey thinke that law ro 
common to all nations, and not properto any citic: and yet then the which law the 
Romans 
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Romans theraſelues(in ſome caſes)thought norhfhg more vnreaſonable . Bur our ane F 
celtours would not haue cuen their ſubies bound vnto the Roman lawes ; as we ſee 
in the auoticnt records, that Phz{p the faire,crefting the parliament of Paris and Mon- 
pellier declared,That they ſhould nor bebound ynto the Romanlaws.Andin the ere- 
Qion of Vaiuctſitics,the kings haue alwaies declared, That their purpoſe was to haue 
the cimill and canon laws in them publickly profeſied and taught,to make vic therof at 
their diſcretion , but not that the ſubieAs ſhould be any way bound therunto,lealt they 
ſhould ſeeme to derogatfromthe lawes of their owne country by aduancing the laws 
of ſtraungers . And for the ſame cauſe _AHaricusking of the Gothes,forbad vpon pain 
of death,any man to allege the Roman lawes contraric to his decrees and ordinances. 
VV hich Charles du Moulin(my companion,and ornament of all lawyers ) miſta- G 
kiog,is therefore with him veric angrie,and in reproach calleth him therefore barba- 
rous: howbeit that nothing was therein by Alaricxs decreed or done , but that which 


 eucrie wiſe prince would of good right haue decreed and done : for ſubiefts will ſo 
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long both remember,and hope for the goucrnment of ſtrangers, as they are governed 
by their lawes. Thelike edi& there is ot king Charles the faire, and an old decree of the 
court of Paris,whereby we are expreſly forbidden to alleage the laws of the Romans, 
againſt the lawes and cuſtomes ot our aunceſtours . Yeathe kings of Spaine alſo haue 
vpon capitall paine forbidden any man to alleage the Roman laws, in confirmation of 
their owne laws,(as Oldrad writeth.) And albeit thatthere were nothing in the lawes 
and cultomes of their countrey which differed from the Roman lawes , yct ſuch is the H 
force ofthat edi&t,that all men may vnderſtand that the judges in deciding of the fub- 
ies cauſes,were not bound vnto the Roman lawes: & theriore much leſle the prince 
himſclfe,who thought it athing daungerous ro haue his judges bound vnto ſtraunge 
lawes. And worthy he is to be accounted atraitor,that dare to oppoſe ſtraunge lawes 
and ſtraunge decrees againſt the lawes of his owne prince. In which doings whenthe 
Spaniards did too much offend, Stephen king of Spaine forbad the Roman Jawes to be 
atall taught in Spaine as Polycrates writeth: which was more ſtraitly prouided for by 
king © Mphonſusthe temrh,whocommaunded the magiſtrats and judges to come vato 
the prince himſelfe,, as often as there was nothing wrigen in the lawes of their coun- 
trey concerning the matter in queſtion, VV herein Ba/ds is miſtaken, when hee wri- | 
teth che Iralians to bee bound to the Roman lawes ; but the French no otherwiſe = 
than ſo farreas they ſhould ſeeme vato them to agree with equitic and reaſon . For the 
one are as little bound as the other ; howbeit that Iralie, Spaine, the countries of Pros» 
uince,Sauoy, Languedoc, and Lyonnois,vſe the Roman lawes more than other peo- 
ple: and that Frederike Barbaruſſa the emperour, cauſed the books ofthe Roman laws 
to bepubliſhedand caught: rhegreateſt part whereof hauc yet no place in Italic, and 
much leſſe in Germanie. But there is much difference berwixta right, and alaw : for 
a right ſtill without commaund reſpeReth nothing bur that which is good and vp» 
right; but alaw importethacommaundement. For thelaw is nothing els but the 
commaundement ofa ſoueraigne,vſing of his ſouemigne power . VV hereforc thenas F 
aſoueraigne is not bound vnto the laws ofthe Greeks, nor ofany other ſtranger what- 
ſocucr he be,no more is he bound vnto the Roman laws, more than that they are con- 
tormable vnto the Jaw of nature 3 whichis the law whereunto (ſaith Pindarus)all ki ngs 
and princes are ſubie&, Fromwhich we are notto exceptcither the pope or the em- 
perour(as ſome pernitious fatterers do)ſaying, Thatthoſe two v4.thepope and the 
emperour,may ofright without cauſe take vnto themlclues the goods of their ſubicQs. 
Which opinion the Canoniſts themſelnes,the interpretors of the popes law detclt, as 
contrarie tothe law of God : whereunto for all that they ioine this cuill limitation, in 
laying, 
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4 favi trhey may yer do it of their moſt high and abſolute power and authority, 

a wn - ch isas much as ifthey hoald ſay itto ng lawtull for them to 
rob and {poyle their ſubics,oppreſſed by force of armes : which law,the more migh- 
tic vic againſt them thatbe weaker than themſclues , which the Germans moſt rightly 
call, Thelaw of thecues and robbers. Bur pope /nnocent the 111) himſelf, moſt skiltull in 

* both thelawes, faiththatmoſt high and abſolute power, to bee able but to derogat 
from the ordinarie law * whereas they would haue ſuch abſolute and ſoueraigne pow- 
er to extend to the abrogating of the lawes of God and-nature. For what is more 
religiouſly by Gods lawes forbidden,than to rob and ſpoyle othiermen oftheir goods? 
what thing do we tcad more often repeated,than to keepe our hands from other mens 

B things? yeawe are by the moſt holy Decalogue commanded ;'nort ſo much as 
ro deſire that which is another mans. Now certainly it is a greater offence to infect 

rinces with this dodtrine,than itisto rob and ſtcale . For pouertie commonly cauſerh 
theeues to ſeeke after other mens goods : butrhity that maintaine ſuch opinions,ſhow _ | 
thelion his clawes,and arme the prince (o inſtrufted,to pretend vnto his outrages,this VS", 
goodly ſhow of Law and Iuſtice: who by nature naught, 8 made worle by jnſtruQti- 
on: ſo prouing to be atyrant,maketh no queſtion moſt ſhamcfully ro confound and 
breake all the lawes both of God and man : and afterwardenflamed with corrupt de- 
fires agd affetions, which altogether weaken the more noble parts of the mind , hee 
quickly breaketh out from couctoulneſle to vniuſt confiſcations , from luſt to-adulte- 

C rie, from wrath co murder. Sothat as thunder is indeed before thelightning,although 
ic be latter heard:ſo alſo ancuill prince,corrupted with theſe pernitious & pelitlent.opi- 
nions,peruerting iuſtice,cauſerh the fine to runne before the accuſation, and Ne 
demnation before the iudgement.. Howbeitits an incongruitiein law, to,ſay that That eprinces | 
a prince cat do anything whichis not agreeing with honeſtic; ſeeing that his power fare ghe «te 
ought alwaies to be mcaſured with the foot of tuſtice, Foro ſaid Plzxie the younger juredvich rhe 
vnto Trajen the emperour, /t-enim feltcitatis eſt poſe quantum vel : ſic magnitudimis 1% inflice 
velle quantum poſsis , As itis (ſairh he)in thy happinetie to be ableto doe what thou 
wilt; ſo beſecmeth ic thy greatneſſe,to will what thou maiſt, W. hereof may be gathe- 
red,that a prince can do nothing that isfowle or voiult . Ir isalſo cuill done, to ay, 

D tharaſoucraigne prince hath power by violenceto take away another mans goods, 
torob,to commit adulterie,or ro do cuill, ſecing that ſo todocyis rather an imporen- 
cie,otfeeblenes,procceding from a weake mind onercome with impotent luſt and de- 
fire,rarher than any ſoucraignty. Now then if a ſoveraigne prince may not remoue the 
bounds which almightic God(of whom he is the living & breathing image)bath pre- 
fined vnto the cuerlaſting lawes of nature: neither may herake from another man that my 
which is his, without ruſt, cauſe , whether ir be by buying, by excbaunge, by confiſcati- /, Marg 
0n,by league with friends,or peace made with enemies, if it cannot otherwiſe bee con. /onctimes w bee 
cluded than.by priuat mensloſle ; whoſe goods princes oftentimes permit the enemies cr 
tocnioy, forthe generall welfare ofthe fubicfts and of the Commonweale: howbcit of the Cemmun- 

E thatmany benot ofthis opinion;but wouldthateueric man ſhould keepe his owne; **** 
andthat no publick diminution ſhould be made of any priuat mans goods , or thatif 
publicke neceſitie ſo required , it were againe to bee made good by the whole ſtate: 
which opinion I like well of.jf conuenicntly it might. ſo be done; Bur foraſmuch as 
the welfare of priuat men,andall thegoods of the ſubieas are contained in the health 
of our country,it beſeemeth priuat men without grudging to forgiue vnto the Com- 
monwealth,nort onely their priuat diſpleaſures, andiniuries receiued from their cne- 
mics,ut to yecldallo for the health ofthe Commonweale, their goods . For peace 
bath torthe moſt part ſome hard meaſure init, whichis againe recompenced with the 
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ly publick things are recompenſed with publike, and priuat things with priuatz bur 
borh with the mutuall profits and detriments of both . And yet I ſee many great mai- 
ſters of both lawes, both to be;&1o haue bene of opinion,that in thoſe leagues where. 
in itjs excepted,that no queſtion ſhould be made of the lofle on both fides recciued, 
ſach exception ſhould be void;neitherro be any thing pretudiciall vnto privat men: 


— 


publique profit: and this law doth all people vie, thatin concluſions of peace, not on- x 


howbeit that we vic it otherwile forin the peace of Peronne,made for the deliuerance = 


of Lewesthexj the French king, priſoner vnto Charles carle of Burgundie , it was in 
one article ptouided, TharSeigneur de Toret ſhould not execute the ſentence of the 


CE of fe [.. court of Paris againit rhe lord of Sancuſes . And therefore is Thra/ibalu(and that not 
Lei es nece} » 


Fee forthe en- reworthily)comnicnded,that hauing overthrowne and driuen thirtic tyrants out of G 


ding of civile the citic of Athens;he cauſed thelaw of forgetfulneſſe tro be proclaimed . W hercin 
Cn was contained theforgetting of all priuat iniuricsand loſſes: recciued in the late ciuill 
werfier bemixe Warte': which wasallo afterwards proclaimedin Rome, after that Ceſar was ſlaine in 
r_ the Senat, at the treatie made berwixt the conſpirators on the'one {ide,and Ceſars par- 
rakers bythe other | Yetis it by all meanesto be enduoured;that mens harmes recei- 
ucd, ſhould berecompenſed with other mens profirs,and ſo as neere as may bec cucry 
man to haue his ownegwhich ifit cannot be:done without tumulet and ciuill warres,we 
muſt defend the poſleflors of other mens things,although they hold them wrongfully, 


yntillche right honours may befatisfied out ofthe common: rreaſure: or if the com- 


mon treaſure be exhauſted, to-borrow-moneyto content them. As did Aratus, who H 


hauimmeſtored his-countrey to liberrie , afterit had for the ſpace of fiſtic yeares bene 

opprefſed with tyranny,reſtored alfo fixe hundred baniſhed men,whoſe lands8 goods 

had bene by the tyram confiſcated... Yer would thee nor the poſleſſors of thoſe lands, 

which the tyrants had vniuſtly: taken fromrthoſe citiſens,to be ſpoyled therof: for that 
muchrthereofwas lawfully boughtand ſold,and much of it holden in dowrie ,ſo that 

it could not be done without a moſtgdaungerousturmoile inthe ſtate . VV herefore he 

bound all che citiſens by oath, Tharthey ſhould keep peace and amitie yntill ſuch time 

as he returning out of Agypr;fhould then take ordertor all things . For hauing there 

borrowed tlirceſcorcthouland crownes of K.Prolemens Philadelphushe returned into 

his countrey,andprifingthe land ſowroughtthe matter , that ſome madechoice to 

take money and lcauethe land zandorher ſomethought ic better to take mony them: 

{clucs;than rorecoucr againethatwhuch had beene before their owne . Wherefore 

theſe cauſes tharT haue faid ceafing:/;the prince -cannot take nor giue another mans 
goods,without the conſent of the-owner . And in all gifrs,orants,immunities, and pri- 
ucledges,this clauſcisſtill annexed, Saung atwates our owne r1ght:and the right of other 

men: VV hich clauſe added vatotheinueſtiture ofthe dutchie of Milan, which Max: 

milian the emperourniade toking Lewes the xij,was the occaſion of new wartres , for 

theright which the Sforces pretended rothe dutchie, which the emperour could not 

nor would not giueaway . Andthis clauſe although it be left out,is yer ſuppoſed to be 

{till pur in : for that even the emperour would he ncucr (0 faine, can no otherwiſe giue 

or graunt any otherthing toany bodie-For that which the common people common- 

How is s #0 bee |y faith, Alto be the princes , is tobe vnderſtood concerning power and ſoueraigntie, 
— the proprictic and poſleſsion of cueric: mans things yer reſcrued to himlelfe.. For ſo 
ſaith Sexcca,;_Ad reges pateſt as omnium pertinet,ad ſingulos proprietas, Vnto kin gs be- 

| longeththepower of all things, and vmto particular men the proprictic, And a little 

The kinginſome after , Omma rex imperio poſsidet ſinguli dominio.,, The king in power polleſſech all 


leſſe prini- 1. : : 
= fer be {hings: and priuatmen as owners. And for chis cauſe our kings by the lawes and de- 


K 


ſubied. crees of ——_—_ boundto yoidtheir hands of ſuch lands as arctallen yato them by | 


way 
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ofconfiſcation(ifthey be not ſimplie and without meane holden of the crowne) 


\ooos + dthat the patrons of them that were proſcribed, ſhould looſenothing of their 


hecn | | 
i hein the lands confiſcated. And if the king be debtor to any priuat man his ſubiet, 


he is rherefore oft times ſucd , condemned, and enforced to pay the debt . But that 
ftraungers aſwell as ſubic&s,andall poſtercie may know of what integritic our kings 
| haue bene,and with what moderation they haue borne themſclues towards their ſub- 
ieQs,letthis be for example, Thar the king himſelte in theyere 1266, was by the judge- 
ment ofthe court of Paris,condemned to pay vnto the curat,theryth ofthe fruits cuen 
of his garden of pleaſure. So when another of our kings had by the negligence of his 
2duocat,made default of appearence at his day; hee by ordinarie courſe requeſted ro 
haue chat negligent ouerſight pardoned : which the kings requeſt the court of Paris 
denied , as appearcth by the decree ofthe courr,inthe yeare 1419. Burt no ſuch ſtri&& 
proceeding 1s vicd againſt priuat men,who alwaies in ſuch caſe are againe reſtored in- 
ro the ſtate they before were , And albeit that ſubics vnder xxy yeares old, almoſt 
inall privat iudgements vſc to beagaine reſtored into the ſtate they were, by the priue- 
lege of their age; yer our kings although but children,are neuer ſo reſtored by the be- 
nefit of their age, butin all iudgements are deemed to bee of full age . And yet the 
Commonweale neuertheleſſe 1s alwaies reputed to be in minoritic : which is to aun- 
ſwere them which arc of opinion, That the Commonweale ought nortto bereſtored ; 
ig that they confoundthe patrimonic of the prince, with the Commonweale, which is 
& alwaics in amonarchie diuided : butall one in a popular or an Ariſtocraticall ſtare. 
' Wirhthis ſtoutneſle of courage the magiſtrars bare themſelues rowards our kings, 8 
with this moderation alſo did our kings reverence iuſtice,preterring ſtill in all ſutes the 
Commonweale before priuat men,and priuvat men before princes. There is alſo extant 
intherecords of the court of Paris,a iudgement giuen againſt king Charts theſeuenth, 
whercin he was condemned to ſuffer a wood of histo bee cut downe which hee had 
neere vnto the citic of Paris, for the publike vſc in generall, and the vſe of euerie one of 
thecitiſens in particular: and that more was,the price thercot was ſer downe for him in 
the dectee,whereunto a priuat ſubie& could hardly haue bene driven , Then was it 
plainely to be ſcene how much a king differed from a tyrant : for when this Charts the 
vij had driven the Engliſh forces out ofthe hart of Fraunce, and caſily taken the citie 
of Paris(which confederated with the Engliſh, had wreſted the ſcepter our ofthis kings 
hand) he was ſo farre from reuenging of his receiued iniuries , that hee vſed the citiſens 
moſt curteouſly, and ſhowed himſelte more obedient vnto the judges than privat men 
hauc vſed to be . When at the ſame time Philip Maria, duke of Milan, hauing op- 
prefled the Commonweale with taxes and tributes,embarred alfo his-ports and rimers, 
in ſuch ſort as that none of the citiſens without his leaue could paſle or trauell thereby, 
but that firſt they mult therefore pay money. 

Thus we haue hitherto ſhowed in what ſort a ſoucraigne is ſubie& ynto the lawes jptether « /a- 
and conuentions by him made with his ſubicts: Now itreſteth for vsto ſee whether #eraigneprince 
E hebeſubic@vntothe contratts and promiſes ofthe kings his predeceſſours ; and whe- —_— : 

ther ſuch his obliging be compatible with ſoueraigne maieſtic ot not. VV hich in few menciane of che 
wordsto diſcuſſe, paſsing oucr a multitude ofnice queltions which might bee made &"v biprede- 
n this matter: I ſay that a prince is bound vnto the couenants ot his aunceſtors as well i 
as Other privat heirs, if his kingdume come vnto him by inheritance,or bee giuen him 

by teſtament being not next of kinne: as Prolemee king of Cyrene, Nicomedes king of 

Bithynia, Attalus king of Aſia,and Eumenes king of Pergame,by their wils appointed 

the people of Rome to inherit their kingdomes. Bur what if a kingdome be by will gj- 


uen ynto the next of kinne ? as Henry the cight by his will left the kingdome of Eng- 
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land to his fon Edwurd the fixt: and ſubſtituted vnto him his ſiſter Mary, and vynto her 
Elabcth her faſter, who all ſucceſsiuely enioyed the kingdome. -In this caſe wee muſt 


diſtinguiſh, whetherthe appointed heire will acceptthe tate inthe qualitic of an heire 
by teſtament appointed or renouncingthe ſuccels1on ofthe teſtaror,demaunderh the 
crowne byhvcrtue ofthe cuſtome and law of his countrey . For inthe former cale the 
| ſucceflouris bound yntoall the hereditary obligations and ations of his predeceflors, 
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asif he were apriuatioheritour: but 1n the ſecond caſe, he is not bound vnto the dome 


of his predeceſſour ,albeirthat his predecefſour were thereto ſworne . For neither the 


oath nor the obligation of the dead predeceſſour, bindeth the ſucceſſour in the law, 


morcthan(o farre as the obligation made by the reſtarour tenderh to the good of the 
Commonwealc, and ſo farre he is bound . And therefore king Lewes the xij,when he 
was demaunded the arrillerie lent ynto Charles the ceight,anſwered, That he was none 
of Charles his heire . So of late king Francis the ſecond , tolike effe writ his letters 
ynto the lords ofthe Swiſſers,dcmaunding of him his fathers debts, the copic whereof 
taken out of the records,bearing date the xix of Ianuarie 1559 , I hauc here ſet downe 
as followcth , w/iF. Although that we be not bonna to pay the debts of our moſt honourable 
Lord,and dead father: for Ts we haue not taken vpon vs this crowne by right of imheri. 
tance as his beire,but by the royall law and cuſtome generally obſerued euen from the faſt 
inſtitution thereof,which bindeth vs not but onely to the obſerning of ſuch confederations 
and treaties paſied and made by the kings onr predecefiors , with other forren princes and 


Commuonweales, for the good and profit of this crowne. Neuertheleſſe deſiring to diſcharge H 


the credit and conſcience of the ſaid our dead lord and father, wee are reſoluedto diſcharge 
his lawfalldebts,cc. Onely this requeſting you $o moderat the intereſt, mm ſuch ſort as you 
hane wſed,according to the lawes and cuſtomes of your cauntrey,and that no greater be of vs 
exatted'.. NV hich his requeſt the Swiſlers by their common decree approued, fo that 
whereas before they hadtaken of our people ſo deepe intreſt , as cuery fixr yeare came 
almoſt ro as much as the principall , (which is twice ſo much as they doe in Fraunce) 
they brought it downe toathird part, which commeth to ſo much as the principal bur 
intwentie yeares. But that our kings were not bound vnto the bonds of their ptede- 
cel{ours,the court of Paris determined , 4, In the yeare 1256. W herefore they are 


greatly decceiued,which recciue as from an oracle the formall and conceived words of 1} 


the oath which the biſhops of Rheims haue at their pleaſure not long fince deuifed, 
which our kingsat their coronation now vſc. For after that the archbiſhop of Rheims 
hath ſer the crowne vpon the kings head, the twelue peers of Fraunce purting to their 
hands, he ſaith vnto him theſe words, Stay you here(laith he) andthe kingdome which you 
hane before untill now holden by ſucceſsion from your father , now from henceforth hold 
& the true heyre thereof put into your hands by the power of almightie God, and by the inſt 
deliuerie thereof which we the biſhops and other the ſeruants of God here preſently make 
wntoyou. Anhoneſt ſpeech ifit were true. Bur I thinke no man doubteth, but that 
the king cuen before his conſecration enioyeth both the poſleſsion and proprietic of 


the kingdome,not by inheritance or his fathers right,and muchleſle by the bountie of x 


the biſhops or peers, but by theroyall law and cuſtome of the realme, as was long 
ſince decreed by *adecree of the French men, That no man ſhould thinke the power 
ofthe king to depend ofthepleaſure ofthe biſhops: not for that the Senat ever doub- 
ted ofthe power ofthe king before his coronation ; but that thoſe vaine quirkes ofthe 
biſhops might be vrrerly refelled . For it is an old prouerbe with vs, Thatthe king 
doth neucr die,but thatſo ſoone as he is deadthe next male ofhis ſtocke is ſeiſed ofthe 
kingdome,and in poſleſsionthereofbefore he be crowned , which is not conferred vn» 


to him by ſuccelsion of his father, bur by yeitue of the law ofthe land; leaſt the ſuccel. 
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A fion ofthe kingdome ſhould be vncerraine,t hen which nothing can be more daunge- 


rous in a Commonweale., VV herefore ler-vs this hold, that the king whichis by laws 
fall right called vnto his kingdome,js ſo farre bound vato the. coucnants and promiſes 
ofthe kings his predeceſlours,as is for the good of the Commonweale: and ſo much 


' the more,ifthe conractywere madeiby the conſentand good liking of the people in- 


nerall,or of the ſtates,or high court of parliament: which iris not onely ſeemely for 
a king to keepe,butallo neceſlarie,alrhough ir. be hurtfull varo the - Commonmweale, 
conlidcring that it concerneth the faizhand obligation of his ſubiecs. Bur if the ſotic- 
raigne prince hath conraQtedeither with ſtrangers,or with his ſubictts, tor ſuchthings 
25 concerne the Commanweale, without the conſent of themee7haue beforeſaid,if 
any great harme redound ito the Commonwealeby ſuch contra&t', iris nocreafon 
the lawfull ſucceſſourto-be therunto bound : and much lefle it hee have obtained the 
kingdome by clefion : For that he hokdeth nothing from his predeceſſor,as he ſhould 
doe if he held his ſtate by refignation, for then he ſhould be bound: vnto the conrrats 
and promiſes of his predeceſſours , except it were expreſly otherwiſe excepred. But 
by what right ſocuer che prince ſhal haue recciued his kingdome,wherher it be by law, 
by teltament,by eleCtion,or by lot,ic is reaſon thar the ſucceſſoursſhould pertorme all 
ſuch contraQs of his predecellor,as redounded to: the profit of the Commonweale : 
for otherwilc it ſhould be lawtull for him contraric tothe law of nature, by fraud and 
indire& meanes todraw his owne profit out of others harmes: but.ic much concerneth 
aCommonweale,ſo much as init lieth,to preſcrue and keepe the publike faithylealt in 
the extreame daungers thereof, all the meanes for the relicte thereotſhould be ſhur vp. 
Andthus ate to bee vaderſtood, thoſe things which the courr of Paris decreed uvthe 
yeare$1256,and 1294,viF. The king notto be bound vnto the couenants and agree- 
ments of the former kings his predecefſours : their opinion being reiefed , which ay, 
That aſoucraigne prince is co be thruſt out of his kingdome,it he performe nor there. 
ſtament ofthe former prince his predeceſsor : withour putring the difference of priuce- 
ly ſucceſsions,by vs before put, but ytterly confounding the (ucceſsion of princes . 

But what ncedeth(might ſome man ſay)this diſtinfion in ſucceſ5ion of princes?ſee- 
ing thatall princes are bound and ſubie& vnto the lawes of nations whereof contrafts 
andteltaments do depend. VV hichis not fo if wee ſpeake of all contrafts and teſta- 
ments in generall: but admit that to be true, yetthcreof ir followeth nor,thata prince is 
more bound ynto the laws of nations,than vnto his owne:and that ſofar as they agree 
withche laws of God and nature : wherunto all that we hauc ſaid concerning the obli- 
ging of princes, isto be referred. For as for the laws ofnations,ifthey be any of them 
vniult the prince may abrogat them by the law of his realme, & forbid his ſubieAsto 
victhe ſame: as we ſaid before of ſeruitude and flaues: which by a daungerous ex- 
awplepby the law almoſt of all nations brought into Commonweales, were againe by 
the wholſomedecrees of many princes well agreeing with the lawes of nature taken 
away : which being (aid of one thing,may allo be extended vato other things of like 
condition: provided alwaics,that nothing be done contraric tothelawes of God and 
nature . For if wſtice þe the end ot the law, and the law is the worke ofthe prince, and 
the princeisthe liucly image of almightie God; it muſtneedes follow, that the law of 
the prince ſhould be framacd ynto the modell of the law of God. 
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ts hold not the Fees they haue to (erue in the warres,burt ſo long as 
h | the king ofthe Turkes; who giueth them no longer burtor 
tearme of their lines: which hauethem with condition, thatin time of warre-the Ti- 
' mariorsifhall oftheir owne:chargewithourany-pay bring ſucha'number of horſemen 
arid vſes;as is appointedin the ſublidic bookes according to the proportion of the 
rent of:che fees which they cal Timar,which is to ſay in their language,the Y/e ard pro- 
ft ;idetived as I ſuppoſe of the Greeke word Tuey 3 and the word Timar ſignifying 
with ther the honourable vie and profit, which is rhe true nature of Fee,to bee free 
fromall tribute or baſe-charges. Andfor this cauſethe vaſlall in the auntient Jaw of 
the Lombards,is called Zexdegwhith asto ſay franke and free: Aaimue and das, ate 
franchiſed, from whence the words Alaudium and Laudimia are derived, fignifying the 
honourable rewards:woontto þegiuen to the lord of the fee, taking the oath of tealty 
of his valſall. But hauing thus much ſaid for the explanation of theſe words,let ys pro- 
| ceed vnto our purpoſe. | p 
_ Wehaueſaid here before, him to be an abſolute ſoucraigne , who nextynto al- 
mightic God,isſubie&vnito norte: neither holderh any thing nexr ynto God , butof 
his owne (word : For jf-he be enforced to ſerue any man, or to obey any mans com» 
maurid(be it by hisxowne good liking, or againſt his will) or it he hold of another man, 
heloo{th the title ofmaieſtic,andisno more a ſoueraigne, as ſaith a certaine Poet : 


Eſve ſat eſt ſeruum jam nolo *wicarius eſſe: 
Qui Rex eſt,Regem Maxime non habeat. 


To be a ſlaue it is enough, I will not ſerue a Nlave : 
Whois aking, friend CMaximu,no other king mult haue. 


Ifthey then which hold in fealtie and homage haue no maieſtic or ſoueraignrie, 
there ſhould be but few ſoucraigne princes to be found . And if weegraunt that they 
which hold in fealtie and homage, or thatare tributaries, be ſoucraignes, wee muſt by 
the ſame reaſon confeſle,the valsall and his lord,the maſter and the ſeruant,to be equal. 
1n greatnes,power,and authoritic . And yetthe doors ofthe law hold thatthe dukes 
of Milan, Mantua, Ferrara, and Sanoy , yea'cuenand ſome Counties alſoare foue- 
raignes: whichaltogether differ from thoſe things which wee haue before ſaid ofthe 
right of maicſticand ſoucraigntic . Wherefore it is requiſit for ys more exquiſitly to 
entreat oftheſe matters,whereofdependeth the principall point of ſoneraignrie, and 
theprerogatiue othonour amongſt princes,which they cſteeme as athing yato them 
moſt deare of all things inthe world. m_y 

W ee ſaid before inthe Chapter of Patronage (which we otherwiſe call ProteQi- 
on)that princes which are in proteCion, if they haue no other ſubieion, hold yer 
their maicſtic and ſoucraigntie,although they haue enred into incqual alliance, whete- 
by they are bound to acknowledge their proteQors inall honour. But there is great 
difference berwixtthem which are in ſimple proteRtion oncly, and them which hold 

in 
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ely,acknowledgeth his patron his fupcriour,in the league oftheir confedera- ,z,,,,,..,;, 
tion bat ho fiteher than the dignitic of the perſon and place requireth : bur the vaſsall, he /anple prove* 


ot he which holdeth in fealric and homage is gladnotonely to acknowledge his lord —_— 


for his ſuperrour 


but is enforted alſo in humble wiſe to giue vnto him his faith and' du- ha overh wn 


tic,or clsro forgo his tee. W hen I ſay fealtie & homage, I meane the oath of fidelity; hmfeatie and 


the ſubmiſsion,the ſeruice,4nddurie ofthe vaſball, whichhe is by the tenour of his tee 
bound to give vnto his lord: {et 


W hich that it may be the better vnderſtood,we will make nine degrees of infeti- Nine degreerof 


ours,in reſpeCt of their ſupetiours : beſide him who next vnto almightie'God,acknow- | as of ey 


B kedgcth none ſuperiour vnto himſelfe . The firſt ſort , is of ſuch princes asarcin the their ſuperiors 


rote&ion ofhim whoſe maicſtic they obſerue and reverence , and commonly giue 
themſclues into his -roteRion,ſoto bee the ſafer againittheir moſt mightie enemies. 
The ſecond,is of ſuch princes as acknowledge a ſuperiour in their confederation, vnto 
whome they vſeto pay attribute or penſion , ſo by his helpe and aidto bee the ſafer : 
; whichdcſerueth not to be called patronage, becauſe tis mercenarie , whereas ynto 
kind dutie no reward is due, The third is,0f ſuch princes as being overcome by the 
more mightie,haue of him receiued peace; who yet keepe their maieſtic and ſouc- 
raipntie, with condition, courreouſly roteuerence the maieſtie of the viAtor, and to 
_ pay vnto hima yearely tribute,for which they are from him to receiue neither prote- 
C Qion nor aide . And albeit that theſe-ſeeme to be more chargedthan they which are 
bur in proteionz yer 18 it ſo, that ineffethey are greater, for inpaying the tribute 
they haue promiſed for their peace, they are'acquited, and haue nothirig to doe with 
any other torthe defence of their eſtate. The foutth ſort is of them which are them 
ſelues kings,and freely exerciſe their ſoueraigntie ouer their owne ſubieAs; but yerare 
vaſlales or feudatarics to (ome other ptince tor ſome fee, bee it greater or bee ir leſle, 
which they from him receiue. The fift ſort, is of them which arc nor. kings, neither 
haue any ſoucraigntic, but are become vaſſals for their fee , and are ſimply called 
mecre vaſlals, who are bound to defend the honour of their lord,and to take vp atms 
for him,but not at all cimes,nor againſt all men. The fixt ſort are they whom wee call 
D liege vallals,who are not naturall ſubiets vnto the prince,but having giuen him their 
faith,are bound to defend his dignitie and honour,and for his defence to take vp armes 
without exception ; yet not alwaies,nor in all places, buto farre forth asthe profir of 
the fee,or the contra of their vaſlallage extenderh. The ſeuenth ſort are they whom 
we call (ubie&s, whether they be vaſlals or tenants, orſuch as hold no land at all, who 
are bound to fight for the honour and defence of their prince as well as for themſclues, 
and to haue the ſame enemies and the ſame friends that he hath. The cight ſor is of 
them, which in former time delivered from ſlauerie,yer retaine a certaine kind of ferui- 
rude,as doe they which are tied vnto the ſoyle,andare of vs called Mort-maines. The 
laſt ſort are the right laues. This diſtinRion of the degrees of ſubieCion, I haue'made 
E totake away the confuſion that many make of the ſubic& with the vaſlall; and ofthe 
{imple vaſfall with the liege man; and hold, that the liege man oweth all obedience 
vnto his lord towards and againſt all men; and that the ſimple vaſfall reſerueth his ſu- 
perior :and yer neuertheleſſe there is but the ſubie& onely which owetlt his' 6bey- 
lance. For the vaſlall,be he liege or {imple,if he be not aſubic&,oweth bur the ſefuice 
and homage expreſled in his inueſtiture, from which hee may without fraud exempt _ _ 
himlelf,by yecldiog vp his fee: bur the naturall ſubieR, which holds in fee, in farme;or —_—— 
te fimple,or be it that he hold nothing ar all that he can call his owne,yet can hee not lige man fro 


eof 


by any meanes withour the couſeut of his prince exempt himſelte from the perfonall 77:1 44/a6- 
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obligation wherewith he is vato him bound;as we have before declared. The ſimple ] 


vaſlall is bound bur once in his life to giue his oath of fidelitic vnto his lord: and ſuch 
avaſtall it may be as is neuer bound to giue his oath: forthat the fee may bee withquyg 
any ſuch obligation of giuing his faith,as is to be ſcene in the old lawes of fees, (con. 
tratie to that which 24,Charles ducMolin bath both thought and writ)but the ſubiect 
whatſocucr is alwaics andinall places bound to give his oath,and ſo oftas it ſhal pleaſe 
his ſoucraigne prince to require ir:yca although he were a biſhop withour any tem- 
poralitie ar all. As forthe licge man,itis not requiſite that he ſhould bee ſubieQt vnto 
the lord of whom he holdeth : for it may be,thar he may be a ſoucraigne prince, hol- 
ding ſome ſeignoric of another prince in liege,fealtic and homage: it may alſo be,that 


he may be the naturall ſubie& of one prince,andliege manto another,by reaſon of his 6 


fee: or well che ſimple vaſsall of one Lord,withour being ſubicR or licgeman to ano- 
ther: and naturall ſubie& to another,to whome he is iuſticiable , and yer holdeth of 
him neither fee not-reuenew.. For the vaſsall of a vaſsall is not for thar, cither valsall or 
ſubie& ofthe ſamelord,it it bee not inregard of the ſame fee . But it is needlull ro 
explaine that we haue ſaid by examples. | | 

 Wefind that the kings of England have giuen their liege faith and homage vato 
the kings of Fraunce for all the countries which they hold on this ſide the ſea, except 
the countics of Oye and Guynes: And yet neuertheleſle they held the kingdomes of 
England and Ireland in ſoucraigntic without acknowledgement of any ——_ prince 
whatſocuer. But after in the yeare 1212 they made themſclues vaſlals ynto the Pope 
and the church of Rome,andnot onely vafsals,but allo tributaries : beſide the annuall 
gifr of (moke money,of auntient time graunted by Ze king of England , in the yeare 
749,8 augmented by Efe/pe,which they called S. Peters pence . For it is found, that 
Tohn king of England,by the conſent of all the counties, barrons and lords of the land, 
made himſelte yaſsall ynto the pope ahd church of Rome , and yowedto hold the 
realmes of England and Ircland of him in fealtie and homage, with the charge to pay 
the yearely rent and reucnew of athouſand markes for cuer,vpon Mchaelmas day be- 
ſide the Petey pence, which I haue ſpoken of : 8 gauc his faith and homage vnto the 
legat of pope Innocent the third,in the yeare 1213,inthe preſence ofhis chauncelor, the 
archbiſhop of Canterburie,foure biſhops, ſixe counties, and many other great lords. 
The Bull was made in autentique forme , whereof I haue ſecne the copic in a regi- 
ſter ofthe Vatican,taken out by the commaundement of chauncelour du Prat, when 
he was Legat. Andalbeit that Sir Thomas More,chauncelour of England , was the 
firſtthat maintainedthe contrarie: yetſo itis,that in the ſame time,and vntill that king 
Henriethe cight reuolted from the pope,inthe yeare 1534, the yearely reucnew and 
fibute was alwaics paicd . But thatis worththe noting , thatthe a of fealtic and ho- 
mage,giucn vnto pope /znecent the the third, importeth that /oþ then king of Eng. 
land, humbly requeſted forgiueneſse of his finnes ofthe popes legat . Wohereby ic is 
plainc,that patronage of the biſhop of Rome to haue bene by him ſought for,to cxte- 


nuat.the horrible murder which he had cruelly committed vponthe perſon of young K 


Arthure his brothers ſonne,duke of Britaine,and lawfull ſucceſſour to the crowne of 
England; leaſt otherwiſe he ſhould haue bene therfore excommunicated by the pope. 
W hereas Philip Auguitus king of Fraunce,for the ſame cauſe had confiſcated the du- 
chies of Normandic,Guyenne, Aniou, Touraineyle Maine,& all the countries where- 
vnto he pretended any righr,onthis ſide the (ca: which the kings of England {ici by 
fealtie and liege homage ofthe king of Fraunce; and yer had the chicte ſoucraignic 
ouer the rcalmes of England, Ircland,and Scotland. For firſt Conſtantine king of the 
Scots,with the reſt ofthe nobilitic otthat country, did fealtic and homage to Ade/fan 
King 
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A] king of England;and after that Ba/zol king of Scots did fealtie and homage alfo tothe 

king; of England,tleclaring himſelfe ro hold the kingdome of Scotland ynder the pro- 

teion of the Engliſh,excepring the xxx1j {lands of the;:Otcades, which then 8 after. 

wards alſo were holden infealtic and homage of the kings of-Norway and owe ynto 

the new king.comming to the crowne ten markes ofgold, as was agreed berwixt the 

kinzs of Scotland.and Denmark,to end the warres, which were renewed for the ſame 

iſles,inthe yeare 15643 as I haue learned by the letters of M.:Dan{ai, ambaſlador for 

the kingin Denmarke. Howbeit the kings of Scotland which raigned after Ba/rol, re- 

nounced their homage vnto the Engliſh,ncither acknowledging them for their ſupe- 

riours,or yettobe ynto them vaſlſals. And albeitthat David king of Scots did what 
B hecould with his{ubiccts to conſent thar the kingdome of Scotland mightbecholden 

of England in fealticand homage :.yer ſo it was, thathe remained nine yeares in pri- 

ſon,and by the treatic made betwixt Edward the third his brother in law:;. and him, it 

was agreed.that he ſhould be ſeraclibertie, without any more obtainedfrom hiseſtates 

but that he ſhould liue in amitie and friendſhip with him. As for therealme of Ireland, 

itis not long ſince ic receiued the Engliſh gouernment, excepting yer the carle of Ar- 

gueil,who ſeemed alwayesto keepe the ſtate of ſoncraigntic. | 

\ So might we ſay alſo of theking of Denmarke, wha is a ſoucraigne prince in part The king of 

ofthe kingdome of Norway, without acknowledging any prince for his ſuperiour Pomiricin 

whartſocuer; and yet holderh part of the duchie of Hollatia ofthe cmperour in fealty vgus rai ths 
C and homage: in which ſort hein auntient time held the countrey of Denmarke,which Geamen empire, 
_ © was but aplaine dukedome,when Canutwe duke of Denmarke yeelded tealrie and ho-+ 

mage vnto the emperour Zethaire ;and afterward ro the emperour Frederike the fift: 

who firſt of all ſent vnto Peter duke of Denmarke the ſword and the crowne,and ho- 

noured him with royall dignitie ; yet with condition, That hee ſhould for cuer yeeld 

ynto the cmperour tealtic and homage : howben that his poſteritie afterwards reuol. 

ted fromthe empire, And yer ncuertheleſse theſe whome I haue named , beeing no 

ſubieQs,neither acknowledging the greatnes of any prince, but in reſpe& of the fees 4/ceir ore 

thatthey hold of other princes,are acquitred of their fealtic homage and ſeruice, by gi- % ginenvp bus 

uing vp their fee withour fraud . ay without fraud, for that it is not lawfull forthe vaſ- ws 0g ? 
D call to forfake his lord and patron at his need,although he would renounce his fee : al- 

beir thatthere be no other penaltie bur the loſse of fee appointed for him who in time 

of warre forſakerh his lord ; for that he doth an irreparable preiudice vnto his honour, 

which for cucr remaineth engaged forſo foule a fa, as to haue forſaken his lord in 

time of daunger: ſeeing that by the oath of fidelitic the vaſsall,but eſpecially the liege 

valsall oughc to aide him, were iragainſt his owne brethren and children . Yea ſome 

lawyers are of opinion,that he oughtto aid his lord and patron, cuen againſt his owne 

father: wherein [ caninno wilc agree with them, for that the firſt and chicfe fidelitic is 

due vnto our parents. But if the yaſſall be alſo a ſubieQ, hee looſeth not onely his fee 

and honour,it he forſake his ſoueraigne prince at his-necd , but cuen his lite thereon 
E dependcth : ſecing that it is death cuen for a common ſouldior, notto defend his cap- 

taine in battell. VV herefore we arenotto maruell,if John de Montfort,and Peter dukes 

of Britaigne would neuer yecldtheir fealtie vntothe French kings without exceprion, 

asthcirliege men for the dukedome of Britaigne : about which matter the chauncelors 

of Fraunce and Britaigne were twice at debate before the kings , Charles the fift, and 

Charles the ſixt. Andalbeitthat theſe two kings cauſed two atts ro be produced, con- 

cerning the fealtic and homage done by the dukes of Britaigne,to Phelpthe vitorious 

and Lewes the eight : yet for all that,the dukes would not doe their homage as liege 

men, bur were recciueddoihg their ſimple homage onely . Trucitis, that the liege 
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homage yceldedto Lewes the eight, was nor but for the life of him that didit,as appea- þ 
red by the a&,withour binding ofhis ſucceſſours. And the other att which is ot yong 
_Arthurewas not pure and ſimple,but onely conditionall; as to bereſtored by Phily 
the victorious, vnto the territories and ſegnories from which he was embarred ; which 
hedid not. Now ſuch is the force and nature of true and lawtull ats, asnotto admit 
any time or condition,and the att of fealtic and homage ofall othera&ts the leaſt. But 
the end of the controuerſic was,that the ſimple oath of John and Ferer ſhould bee tas 
ken, leaſt they ſhouldſeeme $o bee the liege vaſſals of the French : although both 
thoſe dukes ought of right tohaue bene depriued of the fee of the dukedome of Bri. 
taigne;for that they had renounced the French king their lawfull patron . Neither is 
there any doubt,bur that-in truth the auntient counties of Britaigne were true ſubiefs 
and liege men vnto the kings of Fraunce(asisto beſeene in the hiſtories of Gregorie 
biſhop of Tours) and being reuolted, were ſubdued by Charlemaigne , and afterwards 
by Lewes the deuout,to whomethey did homage , and yeclded all obeyſance with 
hoſtages; as a man may ſce in the hiſtories of Floardand Grra/d,whome lome call Yi 
zald,the nephew of Charlemaigne . And againe for another rebellion againſt Charles 
the Bauld,in the yeare 1359, they were accuſed vnto the eſtates , oftreaſon, & fo con- 
demned and executed : which could not hauc taken place bur againſt the naturall ſub- 
ieQ,for treaſonagainſt his ſoucraigne prince . And after that Heriſpo countic of Brie 
taigne,doing his fealtic, and with a great ſumme of money giuen appealed Charles the 
Bauld: as had alſo before him duke udicae/pleaſed Dagobert . Neither is it true, or H 
like to be true, that Clodowews,who had bounded the kingdome of Fraunce with the 
Pyrenei Mountaines, both the ſeas , andthe river of Rheine; or Charlemazgne that 
had in many places vanquiſhed infinit numbers ofthe barbarous nations, and had ſub+ 
ducd Spaine, Italic, Hangarie,Germanic,the Saxons,them of Pomerland, the Polo- 
nians,and Ruſsians , and had extended his empire cuen as faire as Scithia, would haue 
receiued the dukes of- Britaigne,cuen inthe bowels of Fraunce, as companions of the 
French empire . And admitthar by the fauour of any the French kings, they obtai- 
ned reſpite ot homage,that could not be preiudicial yntothe kings their ſucceſlors,and 
much leſfſevnto the crowne of Fraunce . And that more 1s, in the treatics betwixt the 
kings of Fraunce,and the firſt dukes of Normandie,it is expreſly ſer downe, That the | 
counties of Britaigne,ſhould be vaſsals vnto.the dukes of Normandie, vato whome 
they had oftentimes ginen their fealtic and homage : which could nor poſsibly haue 
bene,ifrhey hal not bene vaſsals and liege men vnto the crowne, ſeeing that the dukes 
of Normandic had giuen their fealtic and liege homage vnto the kings of Fraunce,8& 
the counties of Britaigne vnto the dukes. And if true itbe, thatthe vaſsall can ncuer 
preſcribe tor his tealtic and homage againſt his lord; how then can the ſubicct preſcribe 
for his ſubicQion againſt his prince? So the Seneſchall of Renes ( a man vcrie well 
learned)cannot abide that Peter de Dreux prince of the blood, ſurnamed Aaucler,had 
acquited the ſoueraignrie of Britaigne vnto the kings of Fraunce, ſecing that hee was 


' valsall and naturall ſubic@vnto the king: and yet neuertheleſse , in yeelding the ho- K 


mage,had reſeruation to make lawes,tograunt pardons,to call parliaments, to take the 
benefit of confiſcations cuen in caſes of high treaſon,theregall rights in churches, and 
teofments of truſt. By which arguments not onely probablc,bur alſo neceſsarie, I am 
perſuaded to write the dukedome of Britaigne, now cuen from the times of the firſt 
kings of Fraunce,to haue bene a prouince of the kingdome of France, although :_4r- 
gentreus otherwile thinke, Yet is it worth the noting that John Moxtfort and his ſuc: 
celsors,although they went about to haue rentthe dukedome of Britaigne from tho 
kingdome of Frauncc,yer as countics of Montfort and Virtusto haue alwaics ycel- 
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A dedtheir fealtie vntothe French kings, without exception, as wereadin the records,al- 
though har they ſtill excrciſed in the countries of Britaigne certaine roialtics granted 
king; | 
—_— DI difference berwixt him which holdeth ſimply in fealtie and ho- 
-mage(being himlclfe no foucraigne,nor ſubic&vnto him which is lord of thefee) and 
him which is ſoucraigne ofa countrey,, and yet vaſsall ro ſome other lord for ſome 
tee; a5 of him which is in proteQion onely , or which istriburarie vntoa prince , ha- 
uing ſoucraigntie ouer his ſubiects,or which is himſclfc a naturall fubie&t . VV herfore The prince thu 
we conclude,that there is none bur hean abſolute ———— holdeth nothing _ o _ 
ofanother man; conſidering that the vaſſall for any fee whar(Muer it be, be hee Pope ,, a fe 
3 Emperor, oweth perſonall ſeruice by reaſon ofthe fee which he holderh. For albe- neraigne. 
itthat this word Serwice,inall matter of fees,and cuſtomes , is not preiudiciall vnto the 
naturall libertic ofthe yaſlall; yer ſo it is,that it importeth a certaineright,dutic,honor 
andreuerence that the vaſſall oweth vato the lord of the fee: which is not indeed a 
ſcruitude reall,but is annexed and inſeperable fromthe perſon of the vaſlall, who can- 
not be therefrom freed, but by quitting his fee : prouided yer, that hee bee no nacurall 
ſubie& ofthe lords of the fec,from whome he cannot diſcharge himſelte by renoun- 
civg his fee. 
Now whenlI ay, that homage and perſonall ſeruice is _— from the vaſſall; Femuge « pers 
that is ſotruc,asrharthe vaſſall cannot acquir himſelfe thereof by his deputie or atrur- {17 7" 
C ney ,as was petmitted by the aunticnt lawes of tees; which in this point is abrogated performed by « 
* inEurope;and Aſia; yeaandin Italic it ſclfe from whence the lawes of fees (as many 2%. 
thinke)firlt cooke their beginning . For Lewes Sfortia,goucrnour of Lombardie,ſent 
his Agetitiato Fraunce,co —— the cight,to haue obtained of him that his ne- 
phew the duke of Milan might by him be recciued rodo his homage by his deputie 
for theduchic of Genes:whereunto the king would not condeſcend. And when que- 
ſtion was made of taking of fealtic and homage ofthe marques of Saluſle,, the court 
of Paris.decreedyThar his depuric ſhula be admitted in his name,if the king ſo though 
itgood; forthat the marques pretended himſelfeto be ſicke : yerwith that condition, 
that ſo ſootie as he was able he ſhould come and doc it himſelte in perſon . The ſame 
D hath allo bene oft times judged in ſuch like caſes. Bur contrariwiſe thelord of the fee 
may conltraine his vaſſall ro yeeld his fealtic and homage vnto his depurie,as is com- 
monly vſcd.: But ifthe vaſlall be yer vnder age,or ſo young as that he yer wanteth vn+ 
derſtandinghe is ro be borne with fordoing of his fcaltic and homage, vntill he be of 
age to doit, exceptir pleaſerh the lord ofthe fee to receiuc it by. his deputie : As did 
king Lewes che xj,who by Philip Commines his ambaſladorreceiued fealtic 8& homage 
of the mother of young Ga/eas duke' of Milan, for theduchie of Genes, the duke her 
ſonne beingynder age, and paying fiftic thouſand ducats forrelicfe. And for the ſame 
cauſe in the wreatic made berwixt Lewes the cleucnth, and Maximilian archduke of 
Auſtria,inthe yeare 14$2,in the 56 article it was expreſly ſer downe, That the ſubiets 
E onbothparts ſhould be receiuedto do their hamage by their atturneies, which other+ 
wile they ſhould haue beneconſtrained themlelues in perſon to haue done, ifthey had 
not bene ſicke, or had ſome other 1uſt and reaſnnable ler ;; or that it was ſome. bodie 
collegiat. Forjt much concerneth the honour ofthe Jord and patron, whether homage 
bedone ynto him inthe perſon ofa king his vaſſall, or byſome ocher. baſe atturney or 
deputie . And for this cauſe it was agrecd inthe treatic of Amiens, made betwixrt Phi 
bp the faite the French king,and Henrie kingof England,in the yeare 2303 , Thatthe 
king of England ſhould himſelfc in perſomccome todo his fealtic and homage without 
exception, if he were not otherwiſe letted by fickneile without deceit: in which =_ 
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he ſhould ſend hiscldeſtſonne ro-doe the fealtic in his ſtead... And by another treatie þ 
madcin the ycare1330,betwixt Philip Valois, and king Edward the third, it was alſo 
ſaid, Tharthe king of England ſhould in perſon cometo doe his fealtic and homage, 
ifthe were riot withour fraud by ſickneſle letted ; which ceaſing , hee ſhould:then alſo 
come. And by thetreatic of peace, made in the yeare 1259,betwixt Lewes the ninth 
the- French king,and Heyriethe ſecond, king of England,it is expreſly declared, That 
the king of England ſhould in perſon himſelf yeeld his fealtie & licege homage vnto the 
French king. WV hich licge homage(as they tearme 1t)is of thatforce, as tharthe per- 
ſon of no prince, pope,gr emperour,1s therein excepred. Now the forme of the hos 
OP maye declared by the eu inthe yeare 1331, betwixt "_ Valois the French king, 
The foneef tbe and Edward the third,is this : The king of England hauing his hands toyned, and put off B 
homage made by erwixt the hands of the French king,the Chauncelor of Fraunce for the French king, 
—_— ſhall thus ſay vnro the king of England , Thouſha/t become a liege man tothe king of 
the kingroef Fraunce,who here is,as duke of Guyenne,and peere of Fraunce countic of Poiton and Moth 
_—_— i#rueil,and ſhalt promiſe 70 beare wnto him faith and lojaltie: W hereunto the king of 
England ſhall ſay,/ conſent thereunto: Then the king of Fraunce ſhall recciue the king 
of England into his fealtie with a kifſe . Butthe oath of Charles the king of Navarre 
was more religious, when he yeelded his fealtic ynto Charls the fift, the French king,in 
the yeare1370: for that he was not onely the French kings vaſſall, bur his ſubic& allo, 
- vato: whome hee promiſed his faith-and loialtic rowardes and againſt all men, 
which could liue or dic: albeit that he was then ſoucraigne king of Navarre, and pre- þ# C 
tended a right vnto the ſoucraigntic of Berne,which yerreſteth yndecided. The forme | 
of the ſimple homage done by lohn de Montfort, Arthure the ſecond, and Peter the ſe+ 
.cond,dukes of Bricaigne,is like,excepting the word Liege man. Bur for vaſsals which 
be alſo ſubicRs,the forme of fealtie is more religious 8 preciſe,for thatthey ate bound 
with adouble bond,whercas the forren vaſsals are not ſo . For the king of England, 
Edward che third being cometo Amiensto doe his homage vnto the king of Fraunce, 
refuſed to joyne his hands berwixt the hands of the king,and fo returned into his king- 
dome , where it was fixe moneths debated betwixt the French kings commiſioners, 
andthe aſsembly of the eſtares,abourthe reſolution for the forme of the homage ! in 
fine;King Edwardrhoughtit better to follow the preſcript forme,than toltooſe ſo many I} H 
benefits as he then enioyed in Fraunce. Bur if the vaſsall be alſo a naturall fubic& vn: 
to hislord andpatron,he is bound to lay by his word, his gloues, his hat, his cloke, his 
ſpurres,and vpon his knees to pur his hands ioyned together , into the hands of his 
prince,or of his'deputic,andſoto take his oath :and by the cuſtome of this realme jfit 
pleaſeth notthe lotdyhe is nor bound to be preſent, or to kilse his vaſsall; but may (if he 
ſo plealc)being preſent, fee himin forme, as we haue aforeſaid, giue his fealtie and hos 
mageto ſome (mall officer,or before his houſe, by kiſsing the hammer of his doore. 
But by the cuſtoms of Yetmandbis,the vaſsall is bound to do his fealtie ynto his lord 
being preſent; burit he be abſent,ir is ſufficient for the vaſsall being preſent, to cauſek 
to be done by his atturney,leaſbrhe honour of the vaſsall ſhould bee impaired by the Þ 
baſcneſsc of the perſon of his1ords atturney.Bur if the vaſsall haucthirtie heires, entry 
one of them is conſtrained toyecld his fealtie vnto his patron requiring the ſame: as 
was long ſince prouided by the decreeof Philip the Viftorious,the French king,in the 
yeare1209. Yetſomevſe another cuſtome. | "; 2 
Homage « baſe Shall we thenſay, a Vaſlall-(thatisto ſay another mans man) although he at hotne 
dr thing, enioy a kingdome,to hauc aſoueraignemaieſtic and power ? Shall we call him thatis 
refled —_ i. dound todoc molt vile ſeruices,(and to viethe words of fealtie) him that ſeruech ario- 
Hepriaces, ther man,ſhall we call him,Ifay, a ſouctaigneprince? And thatis it for which manie. 
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moſt rich fees, thanto (erue ſuch a (lauerie. And otherſome againe, to the contrarie, 
would nor (ell their ſoucraigntic forany rhingin the world. As the prince of Orange | 
refuſed of kiag Lewis the cleucnth;ten times fo much as his principalitie was worth, 
which food him-in' more than hee recciued: profit thereby: And forthe ſame cauſe . 


"Edvardthethird, king of England,inthe fuſt article'ofthe wreatie of Brerigni expreſly 


excepred,rhatall royalties ſhould be giuen ynto-himſclte in-thoſe countries which he 
hadby inheritance in Fraunce; leaſt he ſhould for thetn que beene enfotcedto-haue 
ycelded fealtic and homage vnto the French kings. Neither for any other caufe did 
Stephen, Vayuod of Valachia,reuolt fromthe kirigs of Paloma, but for thatthe king 
of Polonia had cabſed his tent tobe caſt wide open at the fame very inſtant that the 
Vayuod was therein doing vnto him his homage;thatſo he might be ſcene ofall men 
indoing ot it. VV hich flic diſgrace the Vayuod. rooke 1a very euill part: which is nor 
to be maruclled at in ſo greata lordas he, if wee doe but conſider,that Calſthenes the 
nephew of _4riſtorle choſe rather to looſe his life,thanafterthe Perſian guiſe, in hum- 
ble and deuout manner vpon his knees to honour Alexander the Great : albeit thar 
Alexander courtcoully rooke them yp with a kifle that ſo honoured him. VVhich was 
alſo an:yſuall rhing with the Roniane emperours,when they gaue vnto the kings thac 
were in their proteQion, their ſceprers and diademes. For ſo Tir:aates king of Arme- 
nia being come to Rome,hu mbled himſelfe vpon his knee before the emperaur Nero, 
whom Nero taking by the hand Jift him vp,kifled him,and taking his turbant from off 
his head,ſet thereon aroyall crowne,and cauſed him to fit on his right hand. For albeir 
that the kingdomes were giuen by the Romane emperours without reſeruation of 
fealtic or homage,yet ſo it was,that the kings laying aſide their ſceprers and crownes, 
of their owne accord ſerued the Romane cmperours,ſome as ſcruitors intheir cham- 
bers, otherſome called themlelues but che Romane ſtewards as _Adberball king of 
Numidia tearmed himſelfe nothing but the ſteward of the people of Rome. And Ex- 
menes king of Pergame after the diſcomficure and death of Aſithridates king of Pon- Thenearing of 
tus came to Rome,and with a cap vpon his head (intoken of his late recovered liber.. *<47 *<-#n 
tie) thanked the people of Rome for the (ame. Bur Pruſies king of Bithynia as oft 14; make of 
as he went into the Senate, commonly kiſſed the threſhold of the gate, calling him- en hes »ere 
ſelfe the Senates (laue: albeit that he was neither ſubic& nor triburarie, nor ſo much rms _—_ 
asin the. Romanes protection, but ioyned vnro them in equall confederation. All heir hoads 
theſe honours, were they neuer ſo great, proceeding from their owne voluatatie will, #2» C 
did little or nothing ar all diminiſh the maieſtic of a ſoucraigne prince, as doth that 14, «ae 
forme of homage which is ſcruile and conſtrained, and which the Tartars,Perfians, faves. 
and Turkes eſtceme to bee the true ſeruice of a very flaue. And truly Solyman the 
Turkiſh king was about to hane reſtored 7ohn king of Hungaric into his kingdome 
inthe yeate1555, with condition to haue holdenthe ſame of him in fealtie and ho- 
mage,withour other ſubicQion (as he by a Chiaus his embaſsadour, certified Sigrſ- 
mundus Auguſtus king, of Polonia)if King Ferdinand, who pretended the kingdome 
of Hungarie to belong vnto hinaſcfe by inherirance, had nor letted him (oro doe ; as 
I hauc ſcene by the letters of Saniſlaus Roſdrazerotki, a Polonian, written to Anne 
Mommorancie conſtable of Fraunce the ſame yeare 1555 .. And for this cauſe Francis 
the French king to hinder chat Charlet of Auſtria ſhould not bee choſen emperour, 
declared vntothe princes, Electors of rhe Empire, that the maicttic of the Empire 
ſhould be much debaſcd,itthey ſhould of his vaſcall make their head and Emperour : 
wherewith the emperour not alitrle moued,and afterwards art the bartell of Pavie ha- 
wg taken him priſoner, would neuer conſent vnto his deliuerance, yntill hee had quite 
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diſcharged the Low countries from thefealtic and homage wherein they were before Þ 
bound ynto the French. | 34 TE 
But ic ſcemerh har itis not enough to ſay, that Charles of Auſtria was vaſlall'vnto 
Charler the ffe the crowne of Fraunce, bat that he was thereuntoa licgeman alſo ; and nor onely a 
| rw FR liegeman, but cuen the French kings naturall ſubic&t; as borne & brought vp in Flan- 
French Kings: ders,then a prouince ofthe French kingdom: although many think the citic of Gaunr 
the natiue place of Chares,and thecities ypon the ſea coaſt to haue bene excepted. For 
the carles of Flaunders were alwaies accounted peers of Fraunce , cuen from the firſt 
beginning ofthat kingdome : and the ſoueraigne roialtics thereof,alwaics betore reſer- 
ucd ynto the ſame,bureſpeciallic arthe ſolemne treatie of Arras betwixt Charles thee. 
uenth and Phil the ſecond duke of Burgundie. Alſo Charles the fift becing choſen 
emperour, asked leaue of Francis the French king,that hee might leutc of his ſubieRs 
the ſubſidie graunted himat Arras,inthe yeare 1520; whereuntothe kings aunſwere 
was, That he would therein do what he might, without diminiſhing in any thing the 
right of his crowne : as I haue ſcene by the inſtruQtions giuen to A. De la Roche- 
Ganconurt at ſuch time as hee was ſent ambaſſadour into Spaine .. Although 
that greater cauſes might hauc beene alleaged , which might haue ſtayed Ger- 
man princes from the cleQion of Charles the fift. For Charles of Auſtria was as then 
Che we fÞ* notonely the vaſſall, liegeman,and nacurall ſubieQro the king of Fraunce , but alſoa 
—_— liegeman vnto the pope andthe church of Rome, tor all the countries, lands,and ſeig- 
wmo the pope notices that he then held,except that which he held of the crowne of Fraunce,or ofthe } 
«r2the Clinch -mpire; howbeit that he asthen held nothing ofthe empire, but the lands neere ynto 


__ the Rhene,and Cambray : For _H»oldthe laſt of that name,countic of Burgundie, 
gaue it with the other countries to the emperor Conrad: the ſecond, in the yeare 1205, 
and after that , the emperour Charles the fourth gaue it to Charles the ſixt, the Dol- 
phin,by fealtic and homage, as appeareth by the inueſtiture thereof inthe treaſure of 

The kingdoms Fraunce,the copic whereof we haue out of the records . But at ſuch time as he profeſ- 


of Naples and (ed hiraſelfe to be the liegeman ofthe biſhop of Rome,in his fealtic giuen for the king- 

—_ beldenef dome of Naples,he then promiſed by his oath,norto take vpon him either the charge 

TED ofthe German empire,if he were choſen emperour by the German princes; cither of 
che dukedome of Milan z and with thefe conditions gaue his fealtic and homage yn- | 

the pope: which is notto bethought any new clauſc,but an auntient condition , ioy*+ 

ned vato all the aQts of fealtie and homage giuen vnto the pope by the kings of Na- 

ples and Sicilie,fince the timethat pope Yrbas the fift,therin inueſted Charles of France 

brother ynto king Zewes. And inthe inueſtiture of that kingdome,made by Innocent 

the fourth, vnto Edmond theſonne of Heprie king of England, inthe yeare 1255 , the 

copic whereof we haue written out ofthe Vatican records,are theſe words, Ego Hen- 

ricus,Det gratia Rex CAnglie,nomine Edmunii fily noſtri Regis Sicilie , plenum & lizt- 

am vaſſallagrum facio eccleſix Romana . vit, 1 Henrie , by the grace of God king of 
England,inthe name of Fdmundourſonne, king of Sicilie, yecld full and liege ho- | 

mage vnto the church of Rome,&c. Andinthe att of fealtic and licge homage gi- 

uen by Robert king of Sicilie,in the 1338, he by oath promiſed neuer to receiue the im» 

periall crowne,neither the dukedome of Milan,nor any ſcignoric whatſocucr in Tuſ- 

canic,yponpaine of the loſle of all ſuch rightas he might prerend ynto the kingdomes 

of Naples and Sicilie. Thelike is alſo found giuen by Charles king of Naples, in the 

yeare 1295: and by queene /exe inthe yearc 1348, as I haue read in the regiſter of 

the Vatican . And for this onely cauſe pope ulixs the ſecond refuſed to inuelt Ferds- 

mand king of Arragon,Charles the fift the emperours grandfather by the mothers ſide, 

inthe kingdome of Naples, bur vpon the conditions I haue aforclaid: andayearely 
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A rent ofcight thouſand ounces of gold, or of foure ſcore thouſ; and crownes, which the eng 05 
kings of Naples were bound to pay cueric yeare , and a white ambling gelding , beſide ,,,,., 
the aid expreſled inthe inueſture, with reſeruation of the countie of Bencuenr. VV hich 
their obligation was offuch conſequence vnto the popes , that fo ſoone as they de- 
nounced warre vato any,the kings of Naples were {traight wayes in armes for the de- 
fence ofthe Church of Rome . So _Mphonſus king of Naples, at the denuntiation of 

Sextus, made warre vponthe ſtare of Florence, for that they had hanged the Car- 
dinall of Pifa,the popes Legars /aterein his pontificalivus , And in our time pope 
Paulus the third by his Ambaſladour Alexander Farneſius , flurmmoned the emperour 
Charles the fift,being then with a greatarmicin France,to make peace with the French 

B king,fo withtheir vnited forces to make watre vpon the Proteſtant princes , as was 

ecd ypon in the firſt article ofthe treatie of Soifſons, made in September inthe yere 
1544:which haply the emperour would not hauedone(hauing had his armie bur alir- 
tle before by the French men ouerthrowne in Icalic,and now with doubrtull event ma- 
king warre in Fraunce)it he had not bene liege vaſlall vato the pope, & by him threat- 
nedto looſethe kingdoms of Naples and Sicilie, as he was well giuen to vnderſtand, 
W hich thepope did,not ſomuch moued with the publike calamitie or troubled 
eſtate ofthe Church, as with the power of Charles,wherewith he was like to haue ſub- 
ducd moſt part of Europe , had hee nor benz lerted by the armes and power of the 
French. And albeit that in the yeare 1528,by.the treatie made berwixt pope Clement 

C the vij and his Cardinals,beſieged in the caſtle S. Angelo on the one (ide,and the em- 
perour Charles the fift on the other,it was ſetdowne, That the kings of Naples ſhould 
for cucr beacquited ofthe yerely rear of 8v0ojounces of gold, and of all the arearages, 
which amounted vnto great (ummes: yer ſo irwas, that all thereſt of the pointes of 
theaunrient inueſticure, ſtill ſtood in their former force and vertue. But cuer ſince, the 
German emperours haue well knowne,andthe pope better, (ſeeing Rome ſacked, and 
himſelfe put ro ranforne of 400600 duckets, after he had releaſed the faireſt rights of 
S.Petersdemaine) what daungerit wasto make choice of the vaſlall of a ſoucraigne 
prince,and the natural ſubie& of anorher,to be head of the Empire : For with the for- 
ces of Germanic he brought downethe-pope,and with the popes power hee ruinared 

D the princes of Germanie. Andalbeit that by the imperial! title hee held the duchies of 
Milan,of Gelders,and other ſergnories of the empire, yet ſo itis,that hee was the popes 
antient vaſlall & liege man,and ſo conſequently to him firlt bound,& that more ſtrait- 
ly vatothe Church thanto the empire. Toine hereunto allo,that the popes haue ſince — 
this 300 yeres pretended tharthe eraperor may norrake ypon him the empire, butha. |," Wn 
ving before of them receiucd the imperiall crowne as pope Pius the fift by his Legats wk "bo ne 
ſharply rebuked the emperour Ferdmand,tor thathe had not of him receiued the im- the emperon 
periall crowne,which his brother Charles had not betore Joubted fo to receiue ; and _ Fan, 
had by excommunication compelled himſoto doe, had hee notby the intreatic of poialcrovne, 
king Philip his kinſman,and ofthe French king,otherwilc appcaſed, 

E But here ſome man will ſay, How could ic be thatthe emperor Charls the fit, ſhould ,,, Se—__ 
be lege manvatothe pope,the French king,and theempire? ſeeing that no man can canno be 
beliege man vnto many lords, althou gh he haue many fees holden of them all ſeparat- _— _— 
ly : For his faith and aidis ducto one alone,and him the firſt and chicteſt, without ex- Ws 2s 
ception ofany man liuing . Andincaſc he bethe vaſlall of many coheires tor one and 
the lame fee, he isliegeman vnto them all togerher,but not ro any of them ſeparatly, 
conlidering that his tealtie cannot be divided; ncither can he do his liege homage vn- 
tOone of them withour exception, for the concurrence of the reſt : yer truer it js, his 
kalticto be duc ynto one oncly ofhis patrons, whome he ſhall make choice of, if that 
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his patrons cannot agree,or els to themaltogether ; andthat law we now vie. For the 'þ 
condition of the vaſlall ought not to be made more hard, than ifthere were vnto one 
man , bur ec heirc; but it ſhould be much harder if he ſhould bee enforeed to doe 
many dutics,mady ſcruices,and many timesto giue his faith: andthat much more the 
licge vaſlall,who cannot giue vnto manie his faith ſeuerally,without exception. 
] here vnderſtand the liege homage properly as itis to bee ynderſtood in the lawes 
of Fees; for that our aunceſtors haue abuſed this word Lyege,in all their aunrient trea. 
ties of alliance and oathes thatthey made: I remember that I haue ſecne 48 rreaties of 
alliance, which our kings Phi{pthe v, and Charles the v.vj.vij. and Lewes the x , made 
with the three cleRors on this ſide the Rhine,and divers otherthe princes of the em- 
pire,whetein they by oath ſworne betwixt the hands of the kings deputies , _ ( 
promiſed toſerue themin their warres againſt all men , except the emperour,andthe 
king ofthe Romans;yvowing to betheir vaſſals andliege men,more orlefle; ſomecal. 
ling themſclues councellours ſome other pentioners,alllicge vaſlals:except the Arch- 
biſhop of Treuers,EleRor of the empire, who no otherwile called him(clte, bur the 
kings confederat,and not his vaſlall, although he received his pention trom the king, us 
did the other princes. who for all this held nothing ofthe crowne of France, but wete 
nothing but pentioners vnto the French kings,to whome they gaue their oath ro-aid 
them,at their charge,vpon the conditions expreſſed in their oathes. Onely the oathof 
the duke of Guelders, and countie of Tuliers, I wiltfor example ſer downe, that thereby 
men may iudge ofthe reſt, in Latine conceiued in theſe words, Ego dentio vaſſallus li. } 
gins Caroli Regis Francorum,pro ratione quinquagints millzum ſcutorum auri,ante feſtum 
D.Rhemigh mihi ſoluendorum,&c.vi{ become licge vaſlall of Charles the French 
king,for the ſumme of fiftic thouſand crownes of gold,to be paid vnto mee before the 
fealt of S. Rhemiginu,&c. This oath boredatein Iune,inthe yeare 1401 . Yea, cuen 
berwixt kings themſelues leagues were oftentimes -conceiued in ſuch words,as that the 
one of them profeſsed himſelfe to be the others vaſsall. As in the league made be. 
ewixt Philip of Valois the French king,and © Mphonſ#s:king of Caſtile , in the yeare 
1336,it is ſaid, That they ſhould giue andreceiue fealtic and homage the one of the other; 
which proceeding but ofthe ignorance of their ambaſsadours , is now better ynder- 
ſtood,as but an abule of che words Yaſ/all and Lieges the oathes allo ofthe kings pen- 1Þ | 
tioners,and their treaties, carrie no more ſuch words. 
NIN W herefore againeto returne from whence we haue alittle digreſsed . I fay then, 
ought firſtrs hat the emperour Charls the fift could not yeeld his liege fealtic and homage vnto the 
ſerne his wſs pope without cxception,conſidering that he was licge man,peere, and naturall ſubicR 
annie Lord yr g the French king,and that the ſeruice and homage is inſeparable from the perſon, 
And admit he werenotthe kings ſubie, but his licge man, or not his liege man but 
his vaſsall onely ; yer ſoit is,that in tearmes ofrightthelicge homage is duc vnto the 
 moſtauntiem,and that the vaſsall oughttoſeruc his moſt auntient Lord . Burt if the 
lords be equall, and yet at variance amongſt themſclues for the ſeruice , hee oweth 

aid neither to the one nor tothe other: Forthat in matter of eruices or ſeruitude, the K 
{cruice (for the indiuiſible nature therofisletted by the concurrence of themto whom 
itisrobedone. For amongſt cquals the condition ofhim which forbiddeth ( the ſer- 
uice)is better ; howbcitthar in queſtion of ſimple alliance,the aid is due ynto him that 
is wronged and inuaded in hiscountrey againſt the other commonallie which maketh 
warre vpon him,as it commonly falleth out if the aſsailant haue no iuſt cauſe, andthat 
after denuntiation to him given by the common allies tocome toſome reaſonable 

agreement, he refuſe ſo to doe. | | 

But moſt certaine it is,that the naturall ſubicR ought alwayes to preferre his natu- 
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Ar rall lord abou all , if he bee preſent;as himto whome he is firſt bound, & from whom 
© hecannotexempthimſelfe. And therefore ih the decrees of king Lewes the eleventh, 
and of Philipthe ſecond,duke of Burgundie, made tor rhe order of Fraunce , the xiij 
article,and forthe order ofthe golden Fleece; the ix articlc;it is ſer downe, Thar the 
knights of what prince ſocuer it be,ought to aid their naturall. Jord , whoſe liege men 
they are, andthe countrey wherein they were borne, againit him that ſhall make wat 
vpon chem,without any blemiſh to their honour ; prouidedthart their nacurall lord be 
there in perſon, and not otherwiſe, andthar they fignifie ſo. much yato che chicte of 
the order whereofthey are knights. V hereby it appeareth thatthe emperour Charles 
the fit couldnot giue his faith vnto the eleftors of the empire, bur with reſeruation of 
of B hisfealuevnto the French king , and afterward vnto the Pope; For beſide the king: 
dome of Naples and Sicilie, holding oft the pope immediatly and without meane, hee 
was allo his vaſlall and liege manfgr he kingdome of Arragon,as I haue red in the re- 
cords taken out of the Yarican.wherethe graunt giuen by Petey king of Arragon is ſet 
downe in theſe words, Ego Petrus Der gratia Rex i_Arragonum,Comes Barcinone, Do- The aftolthe 
_ minus Monti[pefSulant,cuptens preter Deum principal: beati Petriycy Apoſtolice ſed;s pro- 946 of the ting 
teftione munirt,tibi renerendiſsime pater , & Dorune ſumme Pontiſex Innoc#tt,c> prote, kf _— _—_ y- 
ſacroſanite Romane Eccleſe,& Apoſtolice ſeai,offera regnum meum uludgue t1biprore- 
medio anime mee primogenitorum meorum conſtituo cenſuale,vt annuatim de Camera Res 
gis ducenta quinquagints Maſsimitine Apoſtolice ſedi reddantur : & ego ac ſucce(ſo- 
pj C res meipectaliter or fideles & obnoxiteneamur : hac auttm lege perpetua ſeruandum fox 
rum decerno quia ſpero & confidoquod tu &+ ſneeeſores twi,qualibeati, Petri manibus in 
regem duxer ſolemniter coronandum. Attum Rome anno Chriſti 1204 . In Engliſh thus : 
I Peter by the grace of God king of Arragon,Countie of Barcelona, Lord of Montpe- 
lier,defiring next vnto God to be ſtrengthened with the principall proteCtion of bleſs 
ſed S. Peter and the Apoſtolicall See; do offer vnto thee moit reucrent fatner and high 
Lord,Pope Innocent , and for thee vnto the moit holy Church of Rome, and to the 
Apoſtolicall See,my kingdomezand the ſame for rhe bealth of my ſoule and of my 
predeceſſours, I make vnto thee tributaric,ſo that out of the kings chamber ſhall bee 
yerely paied vnto the Apoſtolical See,two hundred & fifty Malsimitines,8 that I and 
[| .D mylucceflors ſhall be eſpecially bound to be (vnto you) faithful and fubiect ; and by 
| this perpetuall law decree a court to be kepr: for that my hope an tratt is, that thout 
& thy lucceſſors ſhalt [cad vs as it were with the hands of bleiled Peter, ro be ſolemnly 
crowned king . Enated at Rome inthe yeare of Chriſt 1204. So that kingdome of 
Arragon was by the Arragonian kings offered vnto the Biſhops of Rome ; leaſt they 
ſhould for theirenormiries and murders haue bene well beaten. Bur the kingdomes of 
Sardinia and Corſica,was by the popes giuen vnto the kings of Arragon (as the popes 
guilcis bountifull ro giue that is none of their owne)for which kingdome the Empe- 
rour wasalloliege man vato the Pope, as I haue ſcene by the inueſtiture thercof made 
._ Vato Peter tnethird,king of Arragon,in this ſort, Pontifex Max de fratrum ſuorum af- , 
bo} -E cenſurdetin feudum regnum Sardinie & Cor fice, proprietate eccleſie Romane &c Per ca” bo ber rmas 
pam Anream te preſentialiter inteſtimus,&c.Itd tamen quod tu er-ſucceſſores tui, preta- of Serdinia and 
bitis howagium ligium,vaſ/allagium plenum,ey fdlitatis inramentum,e>c.Et centii equi- __ Hanes 
Fes armatos,&: vno equo 4d arma,C* duobus equitaturis ad minus per quelibet, & quimta- NWS 
gentts peautibus terre weſt e de Arragonia,cum gaghs per trimeſtre,a die quo intravit ter- 
14 Eceleſce,07% Et in ſuper cenſum duoric millii marcaris argenti bonorum,c+ legal ſtre- 
lengori: vbicung, fuerit Romanus Pontifex in feſto-beatorus Petri & Pauli, ants ſingults, 
ſub P<714 excommuntzeationts poſt quatuor menſes, &c. & poſt tertiuns terminum nog ſol. 
neris, tn haredeſq, tur, a difto regno Sardinie & Corſice cadctis ex toto, e* regnum ad Rox 
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manam eckleſjam reuertetur.vit, The great biſhop by the aſſent of his bretheren, doth kf | 
giucin fee the kingdome of Sardinia and Corſica' , the inheritance of the church of 
Rome,8&c. Andwe perſonally therein, inueſtthee by a cape of gold, 8c. yetlo asthat 
thou andthy ſucceſsours ſhall cherefore giue licge homage, full vaſsalage, and oath of- 
fdclitie,gc. And an hundred armed horſe-men, and one hotle for ſeruice , and two 
furnitures at the leaſt foreuery one , and fiue hundred foote-men of your country of * 
Aragon, with pay forthree monethsfrom the day tharthey ſhall enter intothe ter- 
ricorie ofthe church, 8&c . And moreouer the rent ofrwo thouſand markes of good 
and lawfull ſtcrling money , whereſocucr the pope ſhall be in the feaſt of the bleſ- 
ſed Apoſtles , Peter and Pawl , eueric yeare , ypon paine of excommunication aker 
foure moneths, 8c. and if after the third time thou ſhalt nor pay it, thou and thy G 
heires from the ſaid kingdome of Sardinia and Corſica , ſhall altogether fall; and 
the ſame kingdome ſhall againe returne vnto the church of Rome . And after 
that , /ames king of Aragon , did alſolike homage at Valence , berwixt the hands 
ofthe popes legate , inthe yeare 1353 , with reſeruation vnto the pope of appealee, 
put in by theclergie , and aboliſhing ofthe lawes and cuſtomes brought in by the 
kings of thatcountry. I finde alſo that Ferdinand,and after him A/phonſus, kings of A- 
' ragon,did the like fealtic and homage in the yeare 1455. Andinthe publike records of 
the court of Rome, arc to be ſcene thenames of the vaſſall kings ſet downe inthis or- 
der : the kings of Naples, Sicilia, Aragon, Sardinia, Hieruſalem, England, Ireland, and 
Hungary. And this is the old deſcription of ſuch princes as 380 yeres ago,yeelded their HF C 
The bingdem of fealtic & homage vnto the biſhops of Rome. And ſince the kingdom of Portugall,was 
- ws 5,70 = by the valour of Henry of Benonia, taken from the Moores, the kings thereof made 
| themſelues vaſſalls vnto the biſhop of Rome , and payd the yearely tribute of two 
thouſand duckats into the biſhop of Rome his treaſure . And thercfore Innocent the 
fourth,biſhop of Rome,by-his letters admoniſhed the princes ofthe kingdome of Por- | 
tugall, to appoint ouerſeers to their prodigall king, who ſhould allo take ypon them | 
The iſlands of *Þe gouernement ofthe kingdome. And asfor the Iflands of the Canaries, N tgaries, | 
the Canaries, and the Gorgonides; the emperour holdeth them alſo ofthepope . We allo reade, 
boldenefrie that Lewes king of Spaine, did fealtic and homage vnto the pope, in the yeare 1343, 
Fon with charge to pay yearely into the chamber of Rome, foure hundred florines otthe [# D 
weight and coine of Florence. And as for the remainder of the weſterne Ifles, and of 
Peru, it is certaine that pope Alexander the ſixt , diuiding the new world betwixt the 
kinges of Caſtile and Portwugall, cxpreſly kept vnto himſelte the inheritance, the iu- | 
riſdiction and ſoucraignetie thereof, by conſent ofthe two kings; who from that time 
made themſclues his vaſſalls,of all the purchaſes and conqueſts by them already gai- 
ned, and that they ſhould from that time forward, gaine or make, asthe Spaniards 
themſelues hauc written. In like manner pope 1ulirs the ſecond, gaue vnto Ferdinand 
king of Spaine, Charles the fift, his grandfather by the mothers ſide, the kingdomes of 
Granado and N auarre; when he had driucn the Moores out ofthe one , and Peter 
D Albret out ofthe other, vpon condition to hold them by fealty and homage ofthe x} E 
church of Rome. Foralbeit that Charlesthe fiſt, the emperor pretended right vnto the 
kingdorme of Nawerre,by reaſon ofthe donation to him made by Germaine D'Foix;ſe- 
cond wife ynto king Ferdinande : yetſoit was, that his ambaſſadours and depurics, 
whenthey cametothe conference, ſecing thattheir donation to want ſure foundation, 
doubred norto pretend the popes interdiftions, as the ſureſt ſtay oftheir moſt vniult 
rapines. Andthe cauſe of the interdiQtion was, for that Peter Albret king of Namarre, 
would not atthe command ofpope 1alrusthe ſecond, breake faith and friendſhip with 
Lewes the xijthe French king,who was firſt called father of his country , when as hee 
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A was king Lewes his licge vaſlall, and no way bound vnto the pope. Sothar there re- 


mained no kingdome , no not any little territorie or peece ofground,, which Chayles 


| theemperour held not by fealtic aud homage, or whereof he could call himſelte a {o- 


veraigne . For asfor the Iſlands of Maiorca and Minorca, they were long time before 
reunited vnto the kingdome of Aragon, afterthat they were taken fromthe heires of 
Tames the Fortunate. Andin the Low-countries,he hadnothing which was not of ne- 
ceſcitie holden ofthe crowne of France, or ofthe empire. Andalbeirthat our princes 
hauc by diuers leagues , granted he principalitic of Flanders and Artoiſe vnto Charles 
the emperour, yet remainerh there a country in Burgundie, which they call the coun- 
tic of Charrolois, the proprictie whereof belongeth vnto the king'of Spaine, bur the 


E ſoucraigneriethereof vnto the French king, andis by the king of Spaine holden in fe- 


alry:ſo that cuen for thar, he is to ackdowledge himſelfeto be our kings vaſlall. As for 
the kingdome of Caſtile , noman doubteth (which hath but looked into the Spaniſh 
affaires) butthat the kingdome of Caſtile by inheritance, deſcended vnto king Lewes 
the ix. of France, in the right of Blanch his mother: yea, and the nobilitie of Caſtile by 
ſolemne a&s,which are yet extant inthe records of France, inuited king Lewes to haue 
taken ypon him his mothers kingdome. Howbeit I doubt not, butthatthe Spaniards 
will reply, that Blanch, the daughter of Lewes the ix. married the king of Caſtile , ow 
condition that all ſuch rightvnto the kingdome, asmight haue fallen vato her father, 


ſhould now be giuenvnto his ſonnein law : which thing Lewes could not doc ynto 


C thepreiudice of his ſuccefſours,, withour the conſent of the (tares : ioyning therevnto 


alſo that the French kings daughters or {iſters , when they are beſtowed and married, 
canreceiue nothing but money ofthe royall poſſeſsions of the crowne of France. And 
albeit that ſome may thinke thar'the French king might giue thoſe lands vnto his 
daughter, as not yer vnited or incorporate into the crowne of France ; yet neuerthe- 
leſle there is yet extant inthe records of France, alcague made inthe yeare 1369, be- 
tewixt king Charles the fift and Hepry king of Caſtile,then driuen out of his kingdome, 
whereby I haue ſcene, that Hemrypromiſed as well for himſelfe, as for his ſucceſſours, 
to become vaſlall , and to hold his kihgdome of Caſtile, ofthe kings of Fraunce : for 
that by the mcanes ofthe king of France, he was againe reſtored into his kingdome. 
Seeing then that the kingdome of Caſtile is hereditaric deſcending vnto the heires 
both males and females, the fucceſſoursof Henry are bound vnto his deedes and pro- 
miles. True it is,that the promiſe of Henry had not power to preiudice his ſucceſſours, 
neither the eſtates of Caſtile, without the conſent of whom, the treatic was made, if 
the realme of Caſtile had nor beene hereditaric . But ofthe kingdome of Fraunce, it is 
otherwiſe to be thought and determined . And therefore it was by the wiſe reſolucd, 
that Pbillpthe Faire, the French king , could not make Arthuy duke of Britaine, val- 
fall vato the king of England, withourthe dukes conſent; except he would by the ſame 
right, giue vp his kingdome of Francevnto the king of England , which he could by 
no ſoueraigne power doe, without the conſent ofthe eſtares of France. For otherwiſe, 
his yeclding of it vp,ſhould be to none effect or purpoſe, no more then that ofking 1ohn 
of Fraunce, made vnto the king of England inthetreatie at Calais ; whercin he with- 
out conſent of the ſtates, yeelded vrito the king of England , all the right and title he 
hadia the kingdome of France : which was againe diſanulled by the treatie of Chay- 
tres, whereby the king ot England refuſed that right giuen ynto him by ſuch yeelding 
vp. The ſame is to bethought ofthe league of Tricaſse, wherein Charles the fixt, with- 
out the conſent ofthe ſtates,ycelded the kingdome of France vnto Henry the fift, king 
of England. And therefore pope Martine could by no requeſt ofthe Engliſh, be per. 
lwaded to ratifie that league,but called Charles the ſeauenth, ſonneto Charles the ſix, 
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by the name of the French king : for thatthe kingdome of Fraunce is neither deuol- 3 


ued by right of ſucceſsion, (which they tearme from one imeſtate, ) neither byteſta, 
ment,neither by reſignation, but by vertue of the law royall, from which the kings 
themſelues cannot derogat without the conſent ofthe eſtates; which is not {o 11 the 
kingdomes of S aine,England, Scotland, Naples,and Nauarre. 207 70h 
But cannot the imperiall title (may ſome man haply ſay) make him a ſoueraigne 
which is another mans vaſſall 2 As the prince or the people making allaue a magittrar 
ſcemeth thereby to haue alſo enfranchiſed him ; whereofthere is no doubt, it he be the 
princes or the peoples flaue ; for otherwiſe itis not lawtull either forthe prince, or tor 
the pcople,to diſpoſe of another mans ſeruant: ſo neither haue the Germanprinces any 
power ouer other mens citiſens or ſubies,fuch as was Charles the fit, Toyne hercun- 
to alſo, that the imperiall title of the emperour carrierh withit no ſoucraigntie: albeit 
that the emperour writing vnto the princes of the empire,vſe theſe wordes , Wee com: 
mand you, gs. Touſhall do this,gc. which other princes do not toward their own ſub- 
ieQs:yeaand that more is,that the princes cleCtors carrie the titles of Butlers,Eſquiers, 
and Taſtersto the emperour, yer the ſoueraigntie of the empire reſteth not in the per- 
ſon ofthe emperour,butin the aſſemblic ofthe ſtates ofthe empire , who are ablero 

ine law vnto the cmperour , and to cuerie prince ofthe empire in particular, in ſuch 
Pore asthat the emperour hath nor power to make any particular edict , neither peace 
nor watre, neither to.charge the ſubicas ofthe empire ſo much as with one impoſlt, 


> 


nor tocall or diſmille the diets ofthe empite,withourt the conſent ofthe princes . And H | 


that is it for which the emperour Maximilzan,the firſt at the dict of Conſtance, holden 
inthe ycare1507,faid vnto the eſtates(the popes legat then vrging that the imperiall 
crowne was both to be requeſted and receiued of the pope,) That to take the imperiall 
crowne of the pope was buta needleſse ceremonie,ſeruing to no purpole ; conſidering 
thatthe imperiall authoritic and power depended ofthe eſtates of the empire ; which 
in due place we will more particularly declare. 

| Whereby a man may caſfily iudge,that thexgarc few or none abſolute ſoucraigne 


princes. Forthe Venetian Commonweale excepted, there are no princes or Com- 


monweals in Italie,which hold not of the empire, the pope,or the crowne of Fraunce; 
which concerning the kingdome of Sicilic and Naples,we haue alreadie declared. As 
for the duke of Milan he is a naturall vaſſall ofzhe empire, from which hee takerh his 
inueſture,and thereto paycthreliete : for which the emperour Maxrmrianthe firſt, in 
leſſe than xv,or xvj yeates ſpace,drue thence vnto himſclfe,abouc three hundred thous 
ſand pounds: For king Lewes the twelfth at one time paid therfore an hundred thous 
ſand pounds : and. the Sforces hadit no better cheape. For they which are now called 
dukes of Milan,in the remembrance of our aunceſtors,thatis to ſay about an hundred 
and fifric yeares agoc, were called butlicutenants,and the citic/itſelfe bur rhe ordinarie 
chamber ofthe empire . And{o namely 1ohn Galeace the ſecond,and Barnabas his bros 
ther,inthe inueſtiture whichthey had from the emperour Chariesthe fourth, are ſim- 


ply called lieutenants ofthe empire . And Gateace the firſt being accuſed for charging K | E 


the ſubiedts with ſubſidies,withour the emperours leaue,was by a decree from the em- 
perour ſent priſoner ynto the. caſtle of Modene ; where after he had of long time liued, 


he wn oogy ded yocle ſonne Adixs being by the emperour Lewes of Bauyere put 


into his fathers place;for the ſumme ofan hundred thouſand crownes,obcaincd of him 
the firſt title ofa prince,in the yeare 1338. And afterchat,Galeace the third, father inlaw 
to Lewes duke of Orleans, payed vato theemperour Fredericke the third , an hundred 


thouſand florines, for the honour and title ot aduke, inthe yeare one thouland three 


hundred ninetic ſcuen, 


So 
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FF A _ Sofay weallooftheduke of Mantua,who acknowledgeth himſelfe to hold of the The duke of 
Germaine empire,and to be allo a prince thereof. Mantud, 
As for the duke of Ferrara he confeſleth cuen at this preſent to hold part of his ſeig- The dnke of 
norie,cuen Ferrara it ſelfe,of the pope,and therefore payeth a yearely rent or fee into Free 
the popes coffers . For not long ago, vA; in the yeare 1372, the marques of Eſte was 
by pope Gregory firſt eſtabliſhed his licutenant in the city of Ferrara,reſeruing ynto the 
church fealtic and homage, iuriſdiftion and ſoueraigntie ; with condition allo, that he 
ſhould yearely pay ten thouſand florens of gold into the chamber of S. Peter, and to 
find an hundred menatarmes paicd for three monethes,for the defence of rhe Church 
of Romeyſo often asneed ſhould require, as I haue learned out of the Vaticanrecotds, 
GE Bg Andasfor Rhegium and Modene,he acknowledgeth him to hold them of the em- 
pire: albeit that pope /uliusthe ſecond maintained themto be the Church fees, and in 
tharquarrell made warres vpon the Ferrariens and the French king , who gaue them 
aide: as alſo to haue the entire reuenue of the fee, becing before diminiſhed by pope 
Alexander the (ixt, in marrying his baſe daughter Zacrece vnto the duke 1_4{phonſms. 
And true itis,that the French kings long ſince tooke vpon them the defence and pa-' 
tronage ofthe prince of Ferrara,ſince the time that Borſws,firſtduke of Ferrara,acknow- 
| ledged hitmlelte licge vaſlall vnto Charles the fixr,and therfore it was vnto him permit- 
ted,chat thoſe dukes of Ferrara might beare the armes of Fraunce , the publike as 
whereof yetremaine inthe records of Fraunce., 
if © AsconcerningtheFlorentines,they oflong time hauepretendedlibertie againſt the ,, 
empire,forthe payment of fixc thouſand Florines ynto the emperour Rodo/phe . As al- 
ſodo the Genowayes,who as they ſay,were by the (ame emperour enfranchiſed. Hoy The Genengu,, 
be it that afterwards they hauing receiucd great harme from the Venetians,gauethem- 
ſelues intoproteCion vnto king Charles the (xr, the French king: andnor long after 
ynto the duke of Milan,who recceiued them vpon condition that they ſhould therefore 
do fealtie and homage vmo the French kings. 
[olike caſe they ot Luca paied vnto the emperour Herr the fifr, twelue thouſand 
Florinesto be enfranchiſed 3 Sienna ten thouſand 3; And Peter Gambecourt payed 
[ | D 


twelue thouſand vnto the emperour Charles the fourth forthe {eignorie of Piſa. 

But theſe were not true alienations, nor exemptions from ſubiefion 3 bur rather 
fimple graunts and gifts, with certaine priueleges to goucrne theireltate,vnderthe obci- ; 
lance ofthe empire, It was notalſointhe power of the emperours , neither of any "_—_ 
prince whatſocuer,to alicnat any thing ofthe publike demaine, and much lefſe of the any thing of the 
rights ofthe oucraigne maicſtic,butthatit was alwayes inthe power ofthe ſuccefſour f**k demwne 
tolay hand thereon againe,as itis lawfull for the lord to lay hold vppon his tugitiue ——— 
ſlave. Astheemperour Maximilian having thrult his armic inro Tralie, with the pow- re/unerhe jeme, 
| erofking Lewesthe xij,and hauing brought a great feare vpon all the cities of Iralie, 
gaue them well to vnderſtand : At which time the Florentines ſent their ambaſſadors 
| vnto him,to yeeld vnto him fealtic and homage forthcir eſtate,and to obtaine of him 
E the confirmation oftheir priueleges , which coſt them fortie thouſand ducats. And al- "7 

beitthat Coſ9mus duke of Florence, by force of armes made himſzlfe lord of Sienna : 

yetlo it was,that he tooke the inueſtiture therof,gz yeelded therfore fealtic & homage 

vato the king of Spaine, as perpetuall lieutenant ofthe empire. Which is ſufficient 

reaſon to ſhow, thatthey of Sienna were not before enfranchiſed or exempted from 

the empire; or if they were , why did then pope Julius the ſecond pay thirtic thou- 

land ducats to Maximilian the empecrour,to redeeme of him the libertic of Sienna, to 

theintenzto inveſt therein * the duke of Vrbin. And yet neuertheleſſe all that letted » gyyhe.tn,. 


not,butthat the duke of Florence,which had conquered it by force of armes,was con- 
ſtrai- 
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conſtrained to take the inveſtiture thereof of the king of Spaine, andto pay therefore 
fixc hundred thouſand crownes, which afterwards the king of Spainc would haue' 
againc repayed vnto the duke of Florence, to hauc reſtored Sienna 1nto the former 
5 : which he would not do,being enformed thatthe king of Spayne would have 
giuen it to the duke of Parma,to reunite Placence and Parma vnto the duchie of Mi- 
lan,from whence they had bene before diſtrated. And how then could the German 
emperours, which are ſubic&s ynto the eſtates ofthe empire, alicnat the demaine and 
righrsof ſoucraignric,in giuing the rights of ſoucraigntie vnto the cities of Iralie,or li 
bertie vnto the triburarie people; ſeeing that the abſolute ſoueraigne prince cannorſo 
do? nonot ſo much asto diltra&t one clod of the publike land , much leſle ro giue. 
away the proprietie. For kings and other grear princes(to (ay truely)haue not the pro- 
Ther princes Prietic ofthe publike demaines, nay notſo much as che whole vſe and profir: forthat 
' bave nee he contenting themlelues with the bare vſe, the reſt belongerh vnto the common-weale, 
Alike ieof he And forthat cauſe the Emperour Charlesthe fourth, granting the confirmation ofthe 
but nelythe priuileges tothem of Perouze, ioyned hereunto this claule , Quoad wineret: Solong 
bare ofe, as he ſhould liue . And yet for all that pope /ulixs the ſecond tooke that rowne from 
the Baillions,and put it vnder the obeyſance ofthe Church, from whence it was ſaid 
to haue bene taken. And how could the cities of Iralic,or duke of Florence , hauc any 
abſolute ſoueraigntie, ſeeing that for all differences and controuerſies concerning their 
eſtates,frontiers,demaines,and tenures,they plead the ſame betore the emperour,or at 


oE 4 


— 


a 3 


leaſt wiſe inthe imperiall chamber,where their cauſes are decided, and they enforced H c 


tro.doc as is there adiudged . And albeitthat they of Genes, who ſeemed to hold leſſe 
ofthe empirethan any one of the other townes of Italic, where by the marques of Fi- 
nall (whome they had driven out of his cſtate) ſummoned before the emperour Ma- 
ximilzan the ſecondyin the yeare 1559 : andthatthey would receiue the emperour as 
an arbitratour,and not as a judge or a ſuperiour : yet ſoit was , that the emperour. tas 
king ypon him the authoritie of a iudge,cauſed them before warned,to be ſuramoned, 


and when that after many percmprorie edits they made not their appearance, he prox, 


nounced ſentence againſt them,and by an herault at armes threatned to proſcribe the 
territoric of Genes if they obeyed nor his cenſure . Now moſt cerraine it is, that there 
Gin threes, 15 29Ne butthe cities and rownes which hold of the empire, that can be proſcribed by 
nedby Maxi» the imperiall proſcription , whether ic be by ſentence ot the emperour,or by decree of 
milen the Ex the imperiall chamber . For the imperiall chamber could not haue proſcribed Minde, 
«248 Munſter, Magdeburg,and others,had they not bene contained within the bounds and 
power of the German empire : much leſle could the emperour haue proſcribed 
Genes,if it had not bene within the power ofthe Germans. And therfore when they of 
Genes had appealed from the interlocutorie ſentence of Maximilian vnto the pope, 
they aftetwards renouncing their appeale,yeelded to the ſentence,acknowledging the 
wuriſdiction and ſoueraigntie ofthe empire. And ſo at length the emperour gaue ſen- 
tence for the marques,acknowledging himſelfe to be avatl vnto the German empire; 
whome they of Genes would hauc had to haue bene theirs . And ſince that the mar- 
ques hath by thardefinitiue ſentence bene maintained in poſleſsion of his marquilat,as 
I haue ſcene by the letters of Signior D'/a ——_ for the king, dated ar Vi- 
enna the xviij ofluly,inthe yeare 1560: which iudgement the emperour gaue after he 
had ſcene the opinions ofthe lawyers of foure vniuerſities . And not long after they 
were by another ſentence of the ſame emperours, giuen inthe monech of July, inthe 
yeare one thouſand five hundred ſixtic foure,condemned inaproceſſe which they had 


againſt Anthonie Fliſqueyby them baniſhed, who oucrthrew them by an appealc made 
vntothe empcrour. ES Jo ©: 
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4 - Which things alchough they bee 1o- plaine as that there ought thereofro bee no 
* doubt,buttharthe cities of Italic on this fide the riuers Rubicon and Tiber, excepting 
ſome few.arc contained within the bounds ofthe German empire, 8 ſo haue ofthem- 
(clues no ſoucraigntie ; yet is the ſame made more cuident by the generall conſent of 
all the lawyers of Italic, who deny it to be lawfull for any citics of Jralic to make any 
lawes or cuſtomes, contraric or derogatorie to the Roman laws, publiſhed by the com- 
maundement ofthe emperour Frederick . And that the cities of Tralie either had no 
right ofſoueraintie at al,or elſe renounced the ſame, it is manifeſt by that league which 
was madein the citic of Conſtance; for in that league among ſuch priueleges as are 
confirmed vnto the cities of Iralic,the rights of ſoucraigntyare cxprefly excepted. And 
therfore Alexander Imolenfis of all the lawyers of his time the molt skiltul, faith, A cer- 
taine juriſdiction to be thereby giuen vnto the citics of Tralie 3 but not the rights ofma- 
jeſtic or ſoueraigntic to be therefore ynto them graunred,and that cucn for thatreaſon, 
for chat the cities doybting or diſagreeing abour their right, the emperours were wont 
ro appoint them judges and commilsioners for the deciding of their controuerſies. 
Much leſſe therefore may rhe imperiall rownes and cities contained within the The imperial 
bounds ofthe German empire,pretend themſelues to haue any ſoucraigntic , albeit cies fob Y 
that we ſee certaine ofthem to boaſt of acertaine ſhow of libertie , which they of old wnre appeates 
receiued from the emperors ; as Nuremberg fromthe emperour Fredericke the firſt ; Peat iq 
Iſne from Orho the third; Egre from Lewes of Bauyere : yea and ſome of them there ©; 
(6 were, which nor able longer to endure the hard bondage oftheir lords, princes of the 
empire,ſct chemſclues at libertic,as did the cities of VIme, Brunſwic, Lubec,and others: 
but that which they call libertie,is but an old vacation from certaine ſeruices , and an 
immunitic from cuſtomes and tributes graunted by the emperours , without any im- 
peachment to their maieſtic . And therefore thole cities which I hauc ſpoken of, ho- 
nour the maieſtic ofthe German empire, receiuefrom it lawes , obey the magiſtrars 
thereof,accept ofthe decrees of the imperiall chamber , and of the aſſemblies of the 
; empire: and not onely publique and priuat iudgements of princes and cities among 
themſelues,bur alſo the priuat iudgements of particular men are decided by the impe- 
riall chamber,if appellation be made from the ſentence which exceedeth the ſumme of 
m fittic crowns. Seeing therefore thatthe imperiall chamber may ofthe power ofitlelfe 
confirme or diſanull the iudgements of princes or citics , it muſt needs follow, that nei+ 
ther choſe princes nor cities hane the power af ſoucraigne 1iniiceſtic : For as a certaine 
Poct(I know not who)faith , \ 


Reſcindere nunquam Dys licet aita Deiim. 
Itis not lawfull for the Gods the as of Gods t'yndoe. 


As forthe Swiſſers Commonweals,we ſaid before,them to haue benercnt fromthe x4, Cniſſers 
German empire,as oppreſſed with the tirannnie oftheir gouernours : and yet they ſo Commenneale 
E honourandreuerence the maieſtic ofthe German empire, as that they ingenerall re- 9,7 
queſted ofthe emperour Ferdinand,to hauc the libertie of their priueleges vato them Empire or obe 
confirmed ; which is a certaine forme of auntient fealtie, and acknowledgement that "go France, 
they hold their libertic of the empire . And albeitthat ſome there be on this ſide the 
Rhene,which vauntthemſclues to haue ſoucraigne power ouer their ſubic&s,yet muſt 
they needs be the ſubieQts and vaſlals cither ofour kings,or of the German empire. For 
there is no man which knoweth not(if he remember the antiquitie ofthe French) that 
all the countrey of Loraine,and the realme of Arles,after the death of the three chil- 
dren of Lotharre were diuided betwixt the emperour Charles the Bauld of Fraunce, 
and 


- Tus FinsTt Books 


The duchie of 
Loraine devol- 
wed wnts the 

counties of 


Vaud:imond, 


and Lewes king of Germanie his brother. As'Virald,Floard , and Lambert the belt j 


antiquariesdo in their hiſtorits atlarge declare . Now lo itistharthe vaſlall can nengr 
preſcribe for his homage towards his lord,nor the ſubie&againſt the turifciCtion of his 


prince; andthatthe graunts and ſuftcrances of the empcrour;and theikings of Frarice 


could not preiudice cither the crowne orche empire: wheriore we maſt conclude thele 
flours of this maicſtic by ſufference , to bee ſubictts and vaſlalscither vaco our 
Lenas.oc to the Germanempire. | | . 20 THOFE - 
And albcitthat many thinke the duke of Loraine to be an abſolute ſoucraigne., by 
reaſon ofthe Armes that hebearerh,being an armed arme, ſaying, asit ſhould ſeeme; 
That he holdeth nothing bur of the ſword: yer neuertheleſle ſo it is,that in bistitle he 


calleth himiſelfe a prince ofthe empire; which is indeed coacknowledge the inyperiall | 


maicſtie: Ioyne thereunto alſo,that he harh vſually recemed judges from the imperial 


chamber,and ſubmitted himſcelfe to the iuriſdiftion thereof. Foras for thar that heeis 


the laſt among the German princes,nor intheir ceremonies holderh not-the place of 
the auntient dukes of Loraine ; that is,for that he holdeth bur a little , wzz. ſcarce the 
fixt part of the aunticntduchic of Loraine(aprouince of the German empire) which 
containeth all that countrey which lycth betwixt the riuerofthe Maze and the Rhene: 
And therefore the dukes of Brabant,and the German emperours , called rhemſclues 
dukes ofLoraine. So the emperour Charts} the fourth, 1n the league which he made 
with 7oh»the French king,calleth himſclte dake of Loraine. Bur this countrey which 


now is called Loraine , is a part of the German empire.and the duke himſelfe a vaſlall } 


ofthe empire. For Stephen countie of Boulongne,was in that dukedome inueſted by 
the emperour Herrie the firſt and forthat cauſe acknowledged himſclte a vaſlall of the 
enpire,in the yeare1019 . And Frederick of  Loraine countic of Vaudemont, duke 
Charles being dead without heire male,before S7g4/mmnd the emperour and the fathers 
allcmblcd at Conſtance,claimed thatglukedome of right ro belong vnto him, as next 
of kin ; for thar it was animpeciall fee, whereof 7/abe/duke Charles his hcire , who 
had married Renat duke of Aniou,was not(as he ſaid)capable: which Renat denyedit 
not to be an imperiall fee, but ſhewed many fuch imperiall fees ro have deſcended vnto 


. thedaughters. Andafterward the title comming to be trycd by the {word , Renat be- 
ing oucrthrowne and taken priſoner by Freaerick,conld not be before deliuered,vnrill | 


that he had married his daughter Yolandvnto Anthonze the fonne of Frederick , with 
condition,that if Rexar died without hcires malc,the duchic of Loraine ſhould deſcend 
ynto the heires of Frederick,8 fo vato the houſe of Vaudemont,as itis come to palle, 

Now if ſo it be that the dukedome of Loraine be an imperiall fee * comprehended 
within the bounds of the German empire : neither the lord: of Lumes nor the countic 
of Aſpremont,who are contained within the precin& of Loraine, can chalenge vnto 
themlelues any right of ſoueraigntie,as they haue done ſecing that it is plaine by the 
law,hat he which hath a limited terricorie, hath burtthe ſame right oucr cucrie one of 
his ſubics which are within the compaſle of his territoric,that hee hath oucr them all 


in generall ; except it appeare,hima by ſome ſpeciall priuiledge to be free and from the 1 


generall expreſly exempted. By which reaſon all ſuch as pretend a ſoucraigntie, being 
encloſed within the bounds and territorie of another man, may bee thereot debarred: 
which a man cannot ſo eaſily.judge ofthem,which inthe fronticrs of kingdomes, take 
vponthem a kinde of ſoueraigne power; as do the fiue lords or princes-in the confines 
of Burgundic,whome both the free counties,and the dukes haue oftentimes chalenged 
fortheir vaſſals: 'and for the ſoucrdigntic ofwhome;,at ſuch times as they hadraken vp 
.armes,they obtained ofthe generals ofboth parts,thatin the meane time they beeing 


| frce might be as newters,ynrill the cuct ofthe watre had decided the cauſe: and fo at 
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A length _ the long poſleſsion of ſoueraigntic '; made of thattheir righr, which 


B 


ſufferance;a eaicie: but as We hauc oftentimes before ſaid; ſo wee 
es abenchne Coy, That neither the tight of ſouctaignemaicſtic, nor the 
right oflibertic,can yrhe clicnt or vaſlall be preſetibed againft: and much lefſe #ir be 
withholdenby coricealement or by ſufferance; In like ſort the countrey vt Beatne,be- 
ewixetheconfines of Fraunce and Nauarre,which the kings arrurncy generall in the 
coutr of Paris maintained to be a prouince holden ofthe crowne of Fraunce,and difal- 
lowed ofthe plea ofthe kings atturney ofthe parliament of Thoulouze,whohadcon- 
fefſed it-nortto hold ofrhecrowne,1in the yeare 1505 3 whictralthough it remaine yn- 
decided;yetrhe king of Nauatre forall that by fufference holdetty it in foveraignrie. 
Ia like caſe the principalitic of Dombes was maintained by Zetthe kings atturney, 
tohold in fee ofthe crowne of Frautiee,and that the duke of Sauoy had no power tO 
give irtothe cmpire,vnder the colourot being theerhperours lieutenant , which hee 
ſhowedto bedone inthe moſt wotull times oftheciuill warte , when as the dukes of 
Orleans and Burgundie had drawne all the whole kingdoine intoparts , inche yeare 
1398 : in like manner the priaces of Eaſt Frizcland,and they which hold rhetetrirory 
berwixt England and Scorland,which they call the Barable ground : as alſo rhe ab- 
bot of Goſen,berwixt Merz and Ponr a Mouſlon;who holdeth the abbey and twenty 
fie villages,in title of ſoucraigntie, without acknowledging any ſuperiorlord whatſo. 
eucr: asalſo the lords of Beauieu, willing to exempt-rhernſclues from the crowne of 


C Fraunce,yeclded themſelues vnto the empire;and(o bythe duke of Sauoy, the empe- 


routs licutenant,were recciued into the proteRionofthe empire,from which they alls 
by litcle and little exempred themſclucs, without acknowledging eirher duke, king, or 
emperour for their ſoucraigne. SE 
Asfor the dukes of Sauoy,the ItaliandoQors with'one common errour haue hol. 
den them to haue abſolute you and foucraigntie;and to haue ſo been idged by the 
decrce of the parliament of Sauoy : a thing altogether contrarie ymto the office of a 
licutenantand vaſlall . And alſo Oſazquethe firſt preſident of Piemont writeth, Thar 
the dukes of Sauoy haue obtained this power of the emperors ; which they could not 
haue as lieutenants ofthe empire; as Felizas the belt interpreror of the law hath moſt 


D truly written . For whatcan be miorecontrarie vnto ſoucraigne maicſtie, than topro- 


feſſe onesſelfe to be another mans deputie or officer, (for{o the name of a lieutenant 
doth ſigvific)or from whom houldeR thou thinkthy ſelfe ro haue the power of ſout- 
raigntiein that prouince wherein thouthy ſelfe beareſt rule > But even the dukes of Sa- 
uoy themifclues confeſſe;and all their hiſtories declare,this prouince ofthe Germanern- 
pire which is now called Sauoy,to haue bene a fee of the ſame empire , creted'intoa 
countie({holden of the empirc in fealtie)by Heary the fift; and afterwards into a duchic 
by the emperour Sigiſmund, And euident it is the dukes alwaycs heretofore, arid toc 
long ſince duke Charles reſtored vnto his countey,rto hauc yeelded fealtie atid homage 
vntothe emperour : and two yeares after,viF. in the yeare 1561, to hauc ſent ſpeciall 
letters ofatturney vnto the countie D Arques chiefe chamberlaine tothe emperour, ro 
obtainefor him ofthe emperour another inueſtirure : for becauſe tharthat which hee 
had before taken ar Ansburg,leemed not vnto him in fafficient pood formic , as I have 
ſeene by the letters of A. D Ie Fore#, ambaſſadour for the king vnto the emperour. 

Buran hard marter it wasto wake ſach a forme as ſhould be vnto him good? for thar ir 
ſeemerh tharthe title or. qualitic of a perpetuall licutenant,doth preiudice notonly yn- 
to loucraigntic, but alſo vnto the qualitic of a feudatatie 8& proprietaric in thoſe lands 
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ofthe empire. 


Which he holdeth of atother man ;it ir bee norby a doubttull or improper kind of 
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Thedukes off "The dukes of Saxonic and the counties Palatine arc alſa,perpcruall lieutenants of j / 
county Palarine the empitc; butthatis.in the emperours abſence, to. doc iuſticeynto the princes and 
| -—=—"W imperiall townes , ycacucn againſt the emperour himſelfe , (as-ſhall in duc place bee 
declared) and to all them which are of their goyerament : whichis a. perſorall office, 
and not belonging ynto lands; neither can kerhar taketh vpor him-the qualitie of a 
--  deputie,licutcnant,ot goucrnour,be feudataric or proprictaric of thoſe (cignories that 
heholdethofhimwhoſelicutenantheis. Ando the title of perpetuall lieurenantſhip 
ought to hauerelation.ynto other countries, withoutthe terrritorie and demaines of 
his countrey of Sauoy : which neither the Swiſlers, nor other princes of.Italic & Ger: 
manic could endure , and muchlefſethe French king, who holdeth nothing of the 
empite, whereby he might beiuſticiablero the lieutenants ofthe empire, - Joyne here. (of {7 
untoalſo,that the Emperour Charles the fourth made Charles the fixt Dauphin of Vi- 
Charles the fixt ennojs, his perperuall licutenant,che xiiij day of Tanuaric, inthe yeare 1378. And for 


ot Fraunce by i ; - , 
the emperour that he was but nine yeares old,he gauc him the priuclege of his age, by a moſt ample 
liewcenan: of the and gracious charter,whercunto hang ſcales otgold, which T haue readinthe records 
*#p***  - of out kings. Bur withall made him perperuall lieutenant of the kingdome of Arles, 
(excepting onely the countie of Sauoy)and that more is,gaue him power of life and 
death oucr the ſubics ofthe empire ; with power alſoto conferre honors, to impole 
and raiſe taxes,and from the ſame to exempt whome he ſaw good, to receiue appeales 
made ynto the emperour,to make peace and watte; to giue laws vnto the ſubiects,and | 
to diſanull and abrogat the ſame,and ſuch otherhike. This licutenancic was for all the # ( 
kingdome of Arles, which extended from the mountaine Iura(commonly. called ſaint 
Claudius mount)andthe riuers Araris and Rhodanus , vnto the Alpes, andthe ſea of 
Genes; all which the imperials haue alwaics pretended to be holden of the empire. 
- ._ Butthecarlesof Prouince haue long ſince exempted themſelues from theGermian em. 
©. pire , amongſt whome was Raymundthe laſt, one of whoſe daughters was married vn: 
Yu ro Lewes the ninth,the French king, and the other vnto Charles duke of Aniou , by 
which mcanes the countic of Proucnce is cometothe houſe of Aniou,8& from thence 
The foueraignty by the bountic of countic Remat,vnto the crowne of Fraunce. Albcit that Philp Ya: 


of the king- 


domeof Arles {ojs the French king,had bought of theemperour Henrie the fit,che ſoucraigntie of all 
emperour by the the realme of Arles,withour excepting either the countie of Sauoy,or the principality [| I 
French King. of Orcng,or Beiauicu,which was afterwards giuen to Lewes duke of Burbonzcither of | 
the countie of Prouence,which was then in the houſe of Aniou; either of the franke 
countic, which was giuento Philip the hardie,by the emperour Charles the fourth , in 
the yearc 1362,being deuolucdto the empire for want of heires male . Andthe ſale of 
ſoucraigntic ofthe (aid kingdome of Arles,was made for the ſumme of three hundred 
thouſand markes offiluer,with promile to caule it to be ratified by the princes of the 
empire, whoafterwards conſented thereunto : of which their confirmation the em- 
perour gaue /ohnking of Bohemia ſureric,whb ſold alſo the rowve of Luques vnto the 
ſame king,for an hundred and foureſcore thouſand florines of gold,in the yeare 1330. 
The contraGts,ratifications,and quittances,are yet in the treafuric of Fraunce to bee 1 - 
ſcene, from whence I haue the excmplifications conferred with the originals,wel wor- 
thy to hauc bene ſcene of them who were deputcd for the affaires of Sauoy,in the yeare 
1562. Butthat methinke well worththe marking, that in the deedes of bargaine and 
ſale, arc compriſedall the lawes of ſoueraigne maieſtie, which the German emperours 
giuc vntothemlſelues in all the provinces of the kingdome of Arles : whercin are con- 
tained the Sauoians, they of Belloioci, they of Proucnce, they of free Burgundie, 
which the emperour Charles the fourth gaue to Philip duke of Burgundic to bee pol- 
ſelled1n the umperiall right,the iſſues male of the countics fayling . W hereby it is = 
| pifc 
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i A nifeſtthe French kings to haue the right of ſoueraigne maiecſtic ouer all the people of 
the kingdome of Arles,and nottheretoreto owe any fealtic or homage vnto the Get- 


man empire. : ; 
And atthe ſame time as it were the emperour Lewes of Bauatia made Edward the raward the 


third,king of England his perperuall licutenant; and by his letters patrents gave him ole, 
ower to make lawes,andto adminiſter iuſtice to all the ſubieQs of the ertipire ; and p*rpemalLies- 
'thatall che ſubicQs of the empire ſhould obey him,and in his name to yeeld vnto hinz Empire 
fealtie and homage: which was an occaſion rather ſought for,than offered, for himto 
make warre yponthe French king,who then held Cambrayand the caſtles of Creuc- 
ceur,and Payecrne,members of the empire : for that by the auntient leagues made be- 
| 3 evixtehe French kings and the emperours,it was prouided, That they ſhould not one 
ofthem take any thing from the other,or moleſt one the others ſubleQs; as was decla- 
red vnto king Edward by the imperiall princes allied with him , andihen aſlembled in 
thetowneot Hale : which is a moſt certaine argument that the kings of Fraunce hold RT Ives 
nothing ofthe empire; neither thatthe emperours haue any right in that kingdome. of France _— 
W hich is alſo expreſly ſer downe ia the contratt ofpurchaſe of Philip Yalois, which I pr _ My 
haue here before rehearſed, which beareththis clauſe : awd the kings and vealmes of 
Fraunce ſhall continue in their priueleges,enfranchiſments,and hiberties,that they hane al- 
wayes holden againit the German emfftre, whereunto they are in nothing ſubiec?, WV hich 
was well giuen the emperour Sige/mmrdtoynderſtand,ar ſuch time as he of his imperi- 
HF 'C allpower would hane made the countie of Sauoy duke,in the rowne of Lyons: againſt 
whome+the kings officers there:{o oppoſed themſclues,as that hee was glad to ger him 
out ofthe kingdome, at libertie ro vichis owne power, which he did in great choller 
and diſpleaſure. And this was done by the expreſſe commanndement of rhe king, 
Charles the ſixt,to couer two notable errors that had bene before committed: the one 
paſsing by ſufferance,in tharrhe <mperour S7gi/-mund beiag magnifically receiued at 
Paris,and as beſeemed the kings vncle,hadplace in a royall feat in full parliament ; and 
the other,that afterwards hewas ſuffered to make Serneſchal D' Beaucaire knight 3 al- 
though the court had in this laſt point admoniſhed the king,that vnto him onely ir be- 
longedto make knights in his owne kingdome ; as it had twice before bene ſolemnely 
[F D iudgedbytwo decrees againſtthe counties of Flaunders and Neuers. VV hich I haue 
the more willingly noted,to ſhow the errour of Liar, who hath maintained,that the Atciar and rats 
French king is ſubie tothe empirez which is a wiltull errour or ingratirude, conſide- ' _ 
ring the entertainment he had in Fraunce to teach and write the truth: which I rhinke 
notto haue proceeded from him of ignorance,burin tauour of the emperour Charles 
the fift,who drew him ro Pauic,and there doubled his ſalaric: orels to the imitation of 
Bartholus , author otthaterrour,who writ the ſame things ofthe French kings that A/- 
crat did: at ſuch time forſooth as he was by the emperour Charles the fourth of a ba. 
ſtard not onely made legitimat,and by him ennobled,but power alſo ginen him to take 
the benefit of age to him and his,which ſhould profeſle to teach the lawes , with armes 
Kf E alloanfverablevnto his dignitic and honour : v4. a Lyon Azure in a field Argent. 
For which ſo many and ſo great benefits he writ all them to be heretikes,which ſhould 
deny the German emperour to be lord ofall the world: which hee ſcemeth to haue 
gathered ofthe words of ©Antoninus Avgnſtus,vno the law Rhodia; [am(Gaith he) 
the lord of the world,and law of the ſea: which words ſeeing they were ſpoken but for 
oltentation ſake,and for the au menting of his honour,lefle need to bee refuted ; fee- 
ingthatthe Roman empire when itwas atthe greateſt, ( which was in the time of TheGermane 
Traianthe emperour) contained ſcatcerherhirticth part of the world , and that the the ten yan 
German ewpire isnotnow thetenth part of the Romanempire . And yer the empe. jjonommne = 
poke N ij | rour 
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the pope, 


rout Sigiſmundfick ofthatincurable diſcaſe ofambirion,ſought to haue brought every 
mans gouernment ynder his, although he was inthat his hope much deceiued . For 
intruding himſelfe ro haue made the duke of Lituania a king (whoſe countrey lieth 
aboue two hundred leagues from the frontiers ofthe empire ofGermany)hee ſent him 
acrowne and a ſword,which for all that the duke refuſed, neither thought it good to 
chaunge the name of the Great Duke(whereby he was called)although he had of him- 
ſelfe ſhaken offthe ſeruile yoke ofthe Tarrars, leaſt in ſo doing hee might ſeeme to 
haue attributed his power and ſoucraigntie ynto the Germans. | 

Weſce alſo that the Germaine Emperors haue ſent the royall Crownes vnto the 
Dukes of Polonia, before they were by the Pope ſuffered to beare the Royall title ; 
which they refuſed : and yet certaine iris, thatthe Kings of Polonia neuer held any 
thing ofthe Empire. Oftentimes indeed the Germaines haue attempted to haue ſubdu- 
cd the Polonians, whole vaine attempts the Polonians haue not onely repulſed , but 
alſo joyned vnto their kingdom the countries of Sileſta and Pruſsia,both rent from the 
body ofthe Germaine Empire. VW hich when the Prutenian knights had taken in cuil 
part, and thercofoftentimes complained to the ſtates ofthe empire, yetthe emperors 
thought it not good forto attempt any thing againſt the Polonians, by whom they 
had knowne the imperiall armies to hauc been many times repulſed and overthrown. 
And yer for all this, the Polonians refuſed not to fake their royall ſcepters from the bi- 
ſhops of Rome. True it is that the biſhops af. Rome oflong time ſtrive with the Ger- 


F 


mainc emperours forthe _ and chicfe gouernment of the Chriſtian Coms H 


monweale,and as chicferaines of the fation,:drew all the Chriſtian princes and cities 
into armes ; ſo that many cities and Commonweales, eſpecially in Iralic, were at ſuch 
morrall hatred amongſt themſclues, as that they receiued not greater harme from the 
enemies of the Chriſtian religion and name,than they didfromone another. Neither 
wanted there ſome which writ in carneſt,alChriſtiankings to be the biſhop of Romes 
clyents and vaſlals; and in caſethat they wete fooliſh, furious, or prodigall, that they 
might haue ouerſcers appointed ouer them by the pope: which we hauec before (aid, 
to haue beendone by pope /xnocent the fourth, againlt the king of Portugall, And al- 
be it that pope /znocent ſaid, That his meaning therein was notin any thing to preiu- 
dice the regall power,in appointing ſuch an ouerſeer;yerdid not his ſayings ar all agree 
with his dooings. Pope Yrbanthe fift alſo made no doubt, to make legitimare Henry 
the baſtardking of Caſtile, ſo to thruſt out of his kingdom his brother Petey, borne in 
lawfull wedlocke : who therevpon, by the power of the French, was not onely thruſt 
out of his kingdom, but flaine alſo by his baſtard brother. Some there haue becn alſo 
which haue paſcd further , ſaying thatthe pope hath in power iuriſdiion ouer the 
emperour 3 but ouer all other kings and princes really and indeed: excepting ouer the 
French king, whom the canoniſts theriſelues confeſle, indeed, and ofrightto acknow- 
ledge none greater than himſelfe ynder God . W hich Belluga a Spaniſh door , and 
Olarade the beautic of his time do alſo better declare, ſayingtharthe French king nei- 


ther in fact nor ofright acknowledgethany prince of the world ſuperiour vnto him- K 


{clfe. Buttheſe great clearks which thus giue the popes power ouer other princes, 
hauc no better reaſon for that they ſay,than the authoritic of pope Gelaſjus, who hath 
written, T hatthe pope hath power todiſpoyle all kings and princes oftheir ſoucraign- 
ticand power. And ſome others there be which haue maintained, That appeales may 
be wade from all people and princes vnto the pope, That there is none but the empe* 
rourand the pope which can reuoke their owne decrees,anddepriue other kings and 
princes oftheir ſoucraigntic and rule; That there isno prince but hee,vnto whom the 
pope hath confirmed his principalitie; Andthat which of all 'other is moſt abſurd, 

That 
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chat hee of himſelic may giue priueleges,cxemprions, and immunities vnto another 


inces (abies contrarie to the decrees and lawes of all m and that heis the on- 
ly and ſupreme vmplere and judge of all mans lawes. And what marucllit herule ouct 
princes, which commaundeth ouer angels? Forforruely C lement V. P.M, doubred 
notto commaundthe angels. Yeaſoie there be that haue written, Thar ſo often as 
the pope ſhall purthis clauſe to his reſcriprs , De plenitudine poteſtatis , Ot the fulncflc 
of our power: ſo oftdoth he therein derogattrom the lawes ot all princes. And al- 
bei that ſome hauc holden alſo, That we mult reſt ypon that thatthe pope ſairh,with- 
our farther enquire of the veritie therot; yerſo it 1s neuertheleſle,that Ba/dzs hath writ> 
ten, That a man may ſay vnto him, Salua reuerentia veſtra,By your reuerences leaue. 
And vpon the maxime ſer downe by the canoniſts,That the pope can ao all: the diuines 
graunting 1tto beſo,do yet more ſubtilly, and as it were in wo words moderat the 
ſame,Claue non errante,T he key not erring. And foraſmuch as it is every good ſubiefts 

artto maintaine the greatneſle and maicſtie oftheir owne princes , I will not enter 
into the diſputes of /aques de Terranne the popes chamberlaine, nor of Capeto, nor of 
M.Charles ds Moulm,and others,who haue oftentimes oucrſhot rhemſclues cither of 
ſer purpoſe,orels preſſed with violent paſsions, haue vnawares entred into matter of 
religion, and (0 carried away eithgr with loue or hatred ofthe pope , have filled their 


_ - writings with raylings . VW hereas'I here ſpeake not bur of temporall ſoueraignrie, 


4 &- 


which is the ſubic@ that I entreat of, (whereotthey ſpeake not)ro the end it may be vn- 
derſtood,who be abſolute ſoucraigne princes;and whether the other princes be ſubict 
ynto the emperour,or the pope,or not, 

For atthe beginning,after that pope Gregorie(he which firſt called himſelfe the ſer- 
uant of the ſeruants of God)had obtained of Phocas emperour of Conſtantinople, the 
prerogatiue ouer all the biſhops ; his ſucceſſours after turning the ſpirituall power uo 
the temporall,by lirtle and little ſtill encreaſed their power,in ſo much that the princes 
as wel for the fear they then had rowards God,as for the dignitie ofthe prelacie, began 
toreuerence them much more than in former times; but much more after that the em- 
pire of the Eaſt began to decline , which&was afterthat the popes had by their inter- 
ditions forbiddenthe people of Italic their obedience vatothe Conſtantinopolitan 


+ emperours,or to pay them any tribure 3 vpon occaſion taken, that Zeo the emperour, 


ſurnamed Monomachus,or the Image breaker, and ally Thomas the emperor, had cau- 
led the images of Saints to be caſt downe and broken: wherewith the people moued, 
and enraged with the authoritie ofthe biſhop of Rome , ſlew Thomas in the temple 
of Saint S9phia, VV hercfore the power of the Greeke empire being weakened in the 
Eaſt,by the incarſions of the Barbarians ; and the Greeke emperors out of hope againe 
to recouer Italic; the kings of Lombardie then alſo doing what they might to make 
themſclues lords of all Italic, andthe popes alſo on their parts no leſle deſirous to 
haue therein a ſhare , and finding themſelues too weake to make their partie 
good againſt the Lombard kings , vopon this difference caſt themſclues into the pro- 
tection ofthe kings of Fraunce, who then were the greateſt Monarches of Chriſten- 
dome; whercinthey were not of their hope deceiued . For hereupon, Pipim Grande 
M.. of Fraunce(a man of great wealth and power, whothendiſpoſed of all che affaires 
of the realme) with agreat army paſsing ouer the! Alpes, ouerthrew and diſcomfi- 


The beginning 
of the popes 
greatncs. 


The 

themlelues into 
the proteQtion 
of the French 


tedthe power ofthe Lombards,and afterward going to Rome, was the firſt that gaue Kings,Pipin and 


vnto pope Zacharie,part ofthe ſeignorie of Italic, who had before crowned him king 
ot Fraunce, forbidding the pceres and people of Fraunce to make choyce of any other 
for their ki ngs but of the houle of Pipin , having publikely pronounced king Childerike 
for his ſortihaeſſero bee ynable for the goucrament . Whercumo the people of 


N ij Fraunce 


Charlewaigne 


his ſunne,the 
popes great 
chanpzon. 
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Fraunce made ſo muchthe lefle reſiſtance,for that P/pimthen had the nobilitie and the F 


armic of Fraunce at commaund: and for that the pope (who as then was eſteemed as a 
God ypon carth)was the author thereof, vnto whome P/pi had before ſolemnly pro- 


' miſed,and giuen him letters patents thereof, That if hee ſhould become victorious 


ouer the Lombards, he ſhould giue vnto the Church of Rome the Exarchat of Ra- 
uenna,which contained thirtic cities, andthe prouince of Pentapole, which contained 
Gxreene cities moe: which he after the yitorie performed, laying the keyes ofthe ſaid 
citics vpon Saint Peters altar : yerreſcruing vnto himſelfe and his ſucceſsours in the 
crowne of Fraunce,the ſoucraigntic of both the prouincesz and that more is , power 
alſo to chuſe the popes . W hereunto the pope not onely willingly graunted, but al- 
moſt perſuaded Pjpin to take yppon himthe name ofan emperour : which title none 
then vſed, but the emperours of Conſtantinople . But Pp being dead,the Lombards 
againe tooke vp armes,to the great diſquiet of the popes , who againe hadrecourſe yn- 
to the French kings,as vnto a moſt ſure ſanfuarie . V hereupon Charles, Pjpin his 
ſonne(for his many and worthy vi&ories ſurnamed the Great)with a ſtrong army paſ- 
fingthe Alpes,not onely oucrthrew the king of the Lombards , but euen their king- 


dome alſo: and hauing furely eſtabliſhed the power of the Roman biſhops , was by . 


them called Emperour : and they againe by Charles ſo long as heliued , all choſen bi- 
ſhops ofRome. Burt after the death ofthis Charlemaigne , they which were of great 


How theFrench Cfcdit in Rome,cauſed themſelues to be choſen pope by the clergic, whether it were 
c 


inges loſt the 
_ they 


ad in the 


for the diſtruſt they had to obtaine that dignitic of 
uour inthe court; or through the negligence of the French kings,who had thereofno 
great cate ;or that it was by reaſon of the great ciuill warres which aroſe berwixt the 
children of Zewes the Gentle, wherewith the French kings buſied,loſt the prerogatiue 
they had in chuling ofthe chicte Biſhop. Yet Gwitard,a good antiquaric,who liuedin 
the ſame time writeth, 3 popes ſucceſsiuely ro hauc come into France to excuſe them+ 
{clues to Lewes the Gentle, Thatthey had beene by the clergie of Rome conſtrained to 
accept of the papal dignitic,beſeeching him to confirme the ſame: which he cither asa 
man not deſirous of glorie,or els fearing to prouoke the clergie(being then in great au- 
thoritie)did: of which his error he afterwards though tolate full ſore repented him;be- 


ing by the colledge of cardinals conſtrained to yeeld vp his ctowne,& ro make himſelf+ | 


a monke,and the queene his wife a punne,fhut yp apart from her husband in a cloiſter 
with other nunnes, who yet were againe afterwards deliuercd by the princes and no- 
bilitie of Fraunce,(diſdaining to ſee the pride ofthe clergic)and ſo againe reſtored ynto 
their former honours. 

But afterthe death ofthis Zewes the Gentle(who was emperour of Fraunce, of Ger 
manic, and ofthe greater part of Italic, and Spaine)the empire was divided into three 
kingdomes, which the brethren Charles the Bauld, Lothaire, and Lewes, cuerie one of 
them heldin title of ſoucraigntie,without acknowledging any ſuperioritic ofone ano- 
ther; and againe,the kingdom of Lothaire was divided amongſt his childreninto three 


parts: vnto one fell the kingdome of Loraine, ynto another the kingdome of Arles, x 


andtothe third the kingdome of Italic : Lewes holding Germanic, and Charts the em. 
perour, Fraunce . So their diuided power began todecay, and the wealth of the bi- 
ſhops of Rome greatly to encreaſe: they now ſucceeding one another by way of cle- 
Ction,and in nothing acknowledging the maieſtic ofthe French kings, as they ought 


When the pope © haue done ; which came to paſle eſpecially in the time of pope Nzcholas the firſt, 
bexanfiſtioex- who better vnderſtood to mannage matters of ſtate than had his predeceſsours , and 


Princes. 


was the firſt that vſed the rigour of excommunication againſt princes , hauing excom- 


municated Zothaire che younger brother of Lewes king of Icalic. But the children of 
Lothaire 


kings of Fraunce, hauing no fa- H 
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A 1 Lothaire being afterwards dead withour iflue,thoſe three kingdomes which I ſpoke of, 
»i2. of Lorainc, Arles,and Italic,were diuided berwixt their vncles,Chares and Lewes. 
Wherefore Lewes king of Germanie goucrned Iralie, which tell yoro his part , by his = 
lieutenants and deputies; whoſe power was not ſuch asto withſtand the popes,but that — 
they ſtill by lictle and little extended their power and gouernment : which eſpecially power 
hapnedart ſuch time as Guiſcardthe Norman had ſubdued the kingdome of Sicilic and 
Naples,taken from the Greekes and Moores ; who to weaken the power of the Ger- 
mans,and to raigne himſelfe the more ſafely in Iralic, ioyned hands againſt them with 
the Biſhops of Rome . But the poſteritic of Gaiſcard being dead without heires male, 
left the kingdome of Naples and Sicilie viito a woman their heire ; married vnto the 
of B Germanemperor Frederick the ſecond, who going into Iraly , thereto confirme his 
power, made choice ofanother pope(one of his own fauorites)than was he whom the 
colledge of cardinals had before choſen: which was pope innocent the fourth , a man 
| both for his birth and learning famous ; who driuen out of Italic, and comming into 
Fraunce(the popes ſureſt ſanCtuaric)and ſtrengthened with the wealth and power of 
Lewes the ix,the French king (whether it were for reucrence of him the pope ſo {0- 
lemnly by the cardinals choſen, or to weaken the power of the Germans)excommu- 
nicated the emperour Frederick the ſecond : who ſeeing himſelte thereby become odi- 
ous vnto all men, & himſelte like to be forſaken cuen of his own ſubieRs , & great tro- 
| bles ariſing alſo againſt him in Iraly,fearefully returned intoGermany,hauing obtained 
1} C abſolution of pope /necent, by ycelding vp his authoritic and power for any more 
| | creatingofthe biſhops of Rome,leauing the kingdomes of Naples and Sicilic ynto his 
baſe ſonne Marnfred,who was allo excommunicated by pope Yybanthe fit: who nor 
| yet ſo contented,called in Charles of France,duke of Aniou, brother to king Lewes the 
| x,whome he inucſted in the aforeſaid two realmes of Naples and Sicilie,reſeruing vn+ 
| tothe See of Rome the countie of Beneuent; fcaltie , homage, juriſdiction, and ſouc- 
raigntic for thereſt ; with a yearely and perpetual fee of eight thouſand ounces of gold, 
as we haue beforeſaid. Aker which time the houſe of Arragon,which by right of kin- Whythe dings 
dred ſucceeded the poſteritie of Manfred, being alwaics at oddes with the houſe of themiclues the 
Aniou,and fo in continuall warres for theſe kingdomes of Naples and Sicilie 3 and ſee- rkngaonts” 
1. D ing itnotpolsible for them to recouer them ſo long as the pope was their enemie,they g,12P<5ond 
found mcanes to gaine the popes fauour, 'and ſo made themſelues the popes vaſlals, winedalls vate 
not onely for the kingdomes of Naples and Sicilie,but alſo for the kingdomes of Arras their kingdoms 
gon, Sardinia, Corſica, Maiorque,and Minorque:which they partly did alſo for to ob. 
tainethe popes pardon for their offences,as we haue before (aid. The biſhops of Rome 
in themeane time out of the troubles of theſe two great houſes , encreaſfing their 
owne power and profit , peaccably enjoyed the territorie about Rome, Spoler, 
and Beneuent , with a goog part of Tuſcanie, by yertue of the donation which wee 
hauc before ſpoken of, | 
As forthe citic of Rome, ſometimes miſtreſſe ofthe world, they brought it vnder How thecitieof 
7 E their obcyſance,hauing by little and little oppreſſed the libertie thereof, no man gain- brought wder 
ſlaying them . Albeit that Charlemaigne having conquered lralie,expreſly commaun- ant?” 
dedthatit ſhould remaine in full libertic, with power left vnto the inhabitants to go- 
verne their eſtate, which the Roman biſhops had alſo by their oathes confirmed as 
CAuguſtme Onuphre the popes chamberlaine writeth,, and as it well appeareth by the 
Vatican records. - 
Now it there were any ſoucraigne prince that were a tyrant,or an heretike, orthat RR 
had done any notorious crime,or not obeyed the popes commaund ; hee was by the {oneimes n by 
Pope torthwith excommunicated: which was nn cnoughto caulc his ſubie&s popes excom. 
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toreuolt from him,and to arme other princes againſt him which was ſo excommuni- | 
cated;'who then had no other meane left to be againe recciued into fauour , but tg 
make himſelfe feudataric to the Church of Rome,and the popes vaſlall . As I haue be- 
fore ſaid of 7ohp king of England, who made himlelte vaſlall to /znocent the third , for 

- the murther committed in the perſon of young Arthur duke of Britaine . And aug. 
mented alſo the feodall rent of England,for the murder committed by the commaun. 
dement ofthe king of England,in the perſon of Thomas Archbiſhop of Canterburie, 
As inlike caſe it chaunced for the murther commitred in the perſon of Sraxiſlans arch- 
biſhop of Gueſae,by the commaundement ofthe king : for which the pope excommu. 
nicated the king,and tooke the roiall title from the kingsof Polonia; enioyning alſo 
their ſubie&s therefore(as ſome haue writren)to ſhaue their heads behind, in ſuch fort of p 
asweyetſee them to doe: which whetheritbetruc orno,T dare not to affirme , nei- 
ther could the Polonians tell me the cauſe thereof when I asked it of them: bur ma- 
nifeſt it is by auntient records, that after the murther of that biſhop, the kings of Polo- 
niaall thought they had the power of ſoueraigne maieſtic, yet were they called but by 
the name of dukes,yntill the time of Luco/dduke of Polonia, who receiued the royall 
crowne and title, ofpope /ohnthe xx1j,ypon condition to pay into the popes coffers a 

- certaine yearely tribute, which is yet atthis day paid for the lampe of Saint Peter,as we 

— read in their hiſtories . And beſide thoſe kingdomes which wee haue ſpoke of, wF. 
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Soveraigntic by England, Arragon,Naples, Sicilie,H icrufalem,Polonia,Sardinia,Corſica, and the Ca- 
tendel vnto the " Naries,all fendataries or tributaries vnto the popes, or cls both together; they haue al- &Þ C 
=" * th pretended the ſoucraigntic of the kingdome of Hungarie,to belong vntothem,and 
ſo it is compriſed inthe Catalogue of the'Chaunceric of Rome. And I haue ſeene in 
the Vatican Regiſter,an a& dated in the yeate 1229 , whereby Zadi/laus the firſt, king 
of Hungarie,promiſcth his obedience vnto pope BeneareF the x15, and acknowledgeth 
that he ought to receciue the crowne at his hands, And by another act of Ladi/laus the 
ſecond,king of Hungatie, excommunicated tor the diſobedience by him commirted 
againſt the popes Legat ; forto haue his abſolution, he bound himſelfe to pay yeare- 
ly into the popes chamber an hundred markes of ſilucr; which obligation bearcth 
date the yeare 1280. Yet inthe ſame Vatican regiſter,dated inthe yeare 1308, where- 
by ic appeareth alſo, the barons of Hungarie to hauc ſharply oppoſed themſelues 1} D 
againſt the popes Legat,alleaging Saint Szephem the firſt king of Hungaric,to haue re- 
cciued his crowne of the pope,and chatrhey would not endurethe pope to haue any 
ſuch prerogative ouerthem : and yet neuerthelefle they letted not, but that the king by 
themlelues choſen, might if ſo pleafed him cauſe himſelte to bee crowned by the pope. 
And in the end of that a&t are many decrees of the popes legat,concerning the ſtate of 
that kingdome, with prohibitions to the kings of Hungarie for alienating any the de- 
Mmaines.ofthe crowne: which may ſeeme to haue bene the cauſe that Andrew king 
of Hungarie,was by Honorius the pope cited to Rome, to ſhow why he had alienated 
part of the publike demaines. Ixmocentins alſo the third expreſly cnioyned the king of 
Hungarie to fulfill his dead fathers vow ; threatning if he ſhould refuſe ſorodoe,to de K £ 
prive him of his kingdome,and to giue itro him that was next of kin . VV hich a man 
need not to thinke ſtrange inthoſe times,ſeeing thar at the ſame time wee ſee the pro- 
hibitions made by the pope vnto the counties of Tholouze,(and inſerted into the De- 
cretals)rhat they ſhould nor raiſe any new charges vpon their owne ſubieQs. As for 
the kingdome of Hieruſalem and Syria,wonne by Godfrey of Buillon and his allies, it 
1s manitelt chat he therefore profeſled himſelfe to be the popes vaſlall, and to hold it of 
him by tealtic and homage: beſides that we find it compriſed inthe Catalogue of the 
teudararic kings ofthe church of Rome , Andas concerning the Grand Maſters ofthe 
| / ho- 
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of divers language , they were alwayes inueſted by the pope , and yet do fealtie and or wer oo 
homage vnto the popes for the ſoucraigne power which they haue ouer the knights of tothe king of 
their order : albeit that they did homage alſo vnto the emperour Charles the fitr , for yoge 
Tripolisin Barbarie, before it fell into the hands ofthe FTurke : as now alſothey doeat 

this preſent vnto the king Catholike,for the ile of Malta,which was ypon that condi- 

tion giuen them. AR ; 

And as for the kingdome of Nauarre,vnder the colour of excommunication taken Tho days 
from Peter Albrer,we (aid before,that it is by the kings of Spaince holden of the popes 4 ofthe pope. 
of Rome by fealtic and homage. And nor many yeares ago pope Pius the fift would 
vader the ſame colour of religion, haue taken alſo the reſt that was yer left, from 7one 
queene of Nauarre,having cauſed her tobe cited to Rome; and afterward for defaulr 
and contumacie,caufing her by his commiſsioners to bee condemned : had not king 
Charles the ix taken vpon him to proteCt her , as being his ſubic, vaſlall, and neere 
kinlwoman: which he gave all Chriſtian princes to vnderſtand, vnto whoſe maieſtic 
the proſcription of that molt honourable queene might well haue ſeemed preiudiciall. 

For many were of opinionthat thepope was abſolute ſoucraigne lord of all the 
kingdoms of Chriſtendome. And in our age,at luch time as Herrythe cight, king of 
England,was reuolted from the pope,the carle of Aiſimund,an Iriſh man, ſent lerters 
vnto Henry the ſecondthe French king, (the copie whereof I haue taken out of the re- 

x C cords)whereby he offered himſelfe to become his ſubieR,it he ſhould of the pope ob- 
taine the ſoucraigntic ofthe kingdome of Ireland , which we ſaid to haue bene ynder 
the fealtic ofthe biſhop of Rome, ſince the time of /xnocent the third. They haue alſo 
pretended themlelues to haue the ſoueraigntic of Mirandula , and of the counties of 
Concorde, Rege, Modene, Parma, & Placence, for which the popes 7ulizs the ſecond 
and third, both ofthem made great warres againſt the French king, when as yet it was 
moſt manifeſt thoſe cities to depend ofthe Germanempire . Of Parma,and Placence 
there is no doubt; and the reſt they conteſſe Maud the counteſſe to haue had by inhe- 
ritance, holden by fcaltic of the emperours,which ſhe gaue to the church of Rome. 
Now ifwe == the aforeſaid cities might hauc beene giuen vnto the biſhop of Theyopeof 
[# D Romeand to hauec bene indeed giuen,as the biſhops themſclues yaunt 3 they muſt alſo tothe German 
confeſe themiſelues to haue bene vaſſals vnto the German empire. Butfor that it ſee- cnſshet w_ 
medadiſhonour to the biſhop of Rome, which ſaid himſelfe to haue power ouer all **:-vfintee. 
princes,to be accounted a vaſlall and clicnt of the emperours; they faid(but falſly) the 
ſoueraigntic of all the cities of Italic, which were within the dominions of the Church 
of Rome,to haue bene by the emperoursgraunted vntothe biſhop of Rome. And ro 
exempt themlclues,they produce a donation which I haue read inthe Vatican regiſter 
withoutdate or name of biſhop, whereby Orho the emperour(but which Ozcko it is not 
laid, when asthere haue bene fo ofthat name)doth giue vnto the church of Rome 
Piſaurum,Ancona, Foflabrum,and Auſun . Other letters pattents alſo there is of the 
| E cmperour0rhothe fourth, vnto pope Innocent the third , conceiucd in theſe words, 
Ego Otho quartua rex Romanorum ſemper «Auguſtus, tibi domino meo pape Innocentio 
tertio,tmſg, ſucceſſoribus eccleſie Romane,ſpondeo,polliceor & inro, quod omnes poſſeſcio« 
nes Eccleſie,e3c. I Otho the fourth, king Heike Romans,alwayes viorious, x auow, 
promile,and ſweare,to thee my lord pope Innocent the third, and to thy ſucceſſours of 
thechurch of Rome,that all the poſlcſsions of the Church, 8c. And that which fol- 
loweth after,containeth a moſt copious confirmation of all the lands and cities which 
then were inthe dominion or patrimonic of the church of Rome, whether they were 
Bluen by the emperourstheruſclues,or by any other lords or princes whatſocuer: inthe 
num- 
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number of which cities are theſe contained:Comitatus Peruſie,Reate,Saluie,nteramne, FF A 
Campanizgnee non Romam, Ferrariam, Cc. HMarchiam,_Anconttanam terram Comitiſſe 
Matildis & quecunque ſunt circa Rodicofanum wv/que Ceperanum, exerchatum Rauenne, 
Pentapolim cum als terris,&c. The ſame forme of confirmation is in the Vatican re. 
cords to be ſeene,both of Rodolph the emperour,and Charles the fourth, bearing date 
the yeare 1289, and 1368, importing that they alſo out oftheir aboundance gaue vnto 
the pope and to the church of Rome ſo much as ſhould be needfull, and all that which 
Henrie the fift his grandfather had before giuen and confirmed vntothe church,thatſo 
all che-occaſions of diſcord which had before bene betwixt the emperors & the popes, 
might be alrogether rakenaway . Sothatif theſe donations be good, the popes are 
exempred from their fealtic and homage due vnto the emperours,by reaſon of tte fees of B. 
that they hold and which are members of the German empire . But itrhe emperours 
could not without the conſent of the princes and cities ofthe empire , giue away the 
publike territories and rights of ſoucraigntie; and that the imperiall and publike terri- 
roriescannot beencroached ypon; and muchlefle the right of ſoucraigntic and pa- 
tronage, whoſe authoritie for cuer ouer the ſubieQs and vaſlals cannot bce preſcris 
bed againſt; it muſt needes follow, the popesto bee the vaſlals of the German em- 
irc. 
——__—_ F The ſamewe may ſay ofthe cletion of the biſhops of Rome, which the German 
ohe preten | ; 
by the German CIMPCTOULS pretend of right to belong vnto them. For the emperour Frederick the 
eletionoftbe ſccond to hauc abſolution from pope Innocent the fourth,cauſed to be dclinered vnto C 
P2P* » himhisletterspattents,ſcaled witha ſeale of gold,dated the yere 1229: whereof I hauc 
ſcene theextrat,and of his empire the ſcuenth,and of his raigne in the kingdome of 
Sicilic the xxij. VV hereby he entirely renounceth the right of clefion which he had 
in the creating of biſhops, vſingtheſe words , /ilum abuſum abolere volentes, quem qui- 
dam predecefforum wt elettiones libere fiant & canonice , W ee willing to aboliſh that 
abuſe which ſome of 0ur predeceſlours were knowne to have exerciſed in the cles 
Qions of prelats,grauntthat thoſe eleQtions may be freely and canonically made . By 
which words he en rorenounce not onelythe creation of the biſhop of Rome, 
bur all other biſhops alſo. Howbeit that in truth that right of chuſing of the popes be- 
longedto the kings of Fraunce,andnot vnto the German princes, who hane bur vſur- 
pedthe name and title of emperours,got by the proweſle and force of Charlemaigne 
king of Fraunce,and by him left vnto his ſucceſſors the kings of Fraunce, and not vn- 
tothe kings of Germany: torſothey were called1n all the auntient treaties and hiſto- 
rics of Germanic and Fraunce, and not emperours,cxcept thoſe which were crowned 
by the popes. But after that the power of the German kings was farre (pred in Tralic, 
they then ſought ro yſurpe vato themſelues that right of chuſing of the biſhops of 
Rome: whether it weretor the encreafing of their owne wealth and power, or for to 
take away the ambition and foule corruption then yled in voyces giuing, and in their 
eletions. Forthe craperour Henree the third thruſt our of his papacie Gregorie the 
REA OP Pt fixt , choſen pope by theclergie, and (er Clement the ſecond in Fic place ; and after- KF Þ 
and placed by wards compelled the clergic to ſweare,not from thenceforth to admitany into the pa- 
perou.,  Pacie,withoutthe conſent of the Germanemperours; as we haue learned our of the 
Varicanrecords. But Clement the ſecond being dead, the colledge of Cardinals ſent 
ambaſſadours vnto the emperour to appoint whome hee thought good to bee pope, 
who appointed Pepop,afterwards called Damaſus the ſecond ; who dead, the clergic 
againe fentampaſſadours vnto the emperour, forthe creating of a new pope : _ 
» {entymothem Brunon,otherwile called Leothe ix: and after him Yictor the ſecond. 
After whoſe death the clergie made choyce of Frederick, and after him of Alexander 
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4 ſecond :whichwhen the cmperour Henry the fourth vnderſtood , he ſent them Cade! 


(9 


biſhop of Parma for pope,who although-he were {o recciucd in all Lombardie , yer 
was hethruſt out by pope Alexander .. After Alexander ſucceeded Hildebrand,other- 
wiſe called Gregorie the {eucnth, choſen alſo by the cletgic , who vpon the gricuous 
paine of excommunication,forbad all lay men ro beſtow any Ecclettaſticall livings or 
benefices vpotiany whotnſocuer: And alſo cxcommunicared the emperour Heprie 
the fourth;fot diſobeying his commaundement in creating of biſhops in Germanie. 
Whercwith the cmperour moucd,and with his armic paſsing ouer the Alpes, chaſed 
this Gregoriethe ſcucnth our of the citie, who had holden the papacie cleucn yeares, 
and placed. in his ſtead Clement the third,” who heldthar digairie {eauentcene yeares, 
againſt foure popes ſuccelsiuely choſen bythe clergic. After whoſe death Henrie che 5 
the emperour made Bourden pope;without regard of whom,the clergie neuertheleſle 
madechoice of Caiiſtws the ſecond a Burgundion, whodraue out Boxrasp, bctore:no- 
minated by the cmperour: and by a decree made ar Vormes, enforced Hemnrze to 
fiveare neuer moreto take ypon him to beſtow any ſpirituall liuings vpon anie: yer < 
with condition,that he might be in theafſemblics of che Biſhops alsiſtant,it he thovghr 
irfo good. : V hich decree ofthe emperour Henry the fift is yet extantin the Vatican 
records,intheſe words, Pro ſalute anime mee dimitto Deo && ſanttis Apoſtolis Petro & 
Paulo, ſaniteque Eccleſie Catholice, omnem inueftturam per annulum & baculum, & 
concedo in omnibus eccleſijs que in imperid meo ſunt , Canoxicam fiert» elettionem. For 


| (the healch of my ſoule I remit vato God aud the holy Apoſtles Peter and Paule, and 


rothe holy Catholique Church, all inueſtiture zo bee made by: Ring and paſtorall 

ftaffe ,andidograunt Canonicall cle&ion to be made in.all the Churches which.are 
inmineEmpirc. Neuertheleſle 229 yeares after, the Emperour Lewes of Bauaria cre> 

ated I zcholxs the fift biſhop of Rome: /ohnthe two and wwentith;a Frenchman,then 

ficting as popeat Auignion,who peremptorily citied rhe emperor to appeare before 

him and for default & comumacic , pronounced ſentence ofexcommunication againſt 

him: Theemperourlikewiſe on the contraric fide furmoned the ſame pope John to 

come before him,ſaying the biſhops of Rome to be ſubic& vnto his edits and com- 

maunds,as emperour : and by ſentence giuen at Rome, where Nzcholzs the Ancipape 

held his ſear,depriucd ohy of his papacie. VV hich N zcholes afterwards retiring him- 

elfevnto Piſa, was by the citizens there betraied into the hands ofpope John his mor- 

tallenemic ar Auignion , where he ſhut vpin priſon, for ſorrow languiſhed to death: 

and the emperour excommunicated,and therefore dereſted of all men,was torſaken of 

his fubics. And this was the eight emperour whome the biſhop of Rome excom- The eight em- 
municated : after whoſe fall the German emperours thought it not good afterwards to -municared by 
attempt any thing againſt the biſhops of Rome . Buttothe contrarie the emperour {ye,p5pe were. 
Charles the fourth gaue outhis lerters pattents,in the yeare 1 355,whereby he acknow- iy oe. wen 
ledgeth ynto pope Innocent the fit, Thatalthough hee were choſen emperour by the Philip,Conrade, 
princes,yerthat he ought to take the confirmation of his eleQion , and the imperiall Tenor or nom.” 
crowne othim the pope; beginning in theſe words , Poſt pedum ofculs beatorum, rc. tHenricthe | 
Aer the kiſsing of your bleſled feet, &c . VV hich words we ſceftill repeated in all 1y the fit. 

the etnperours etters vnto the biſhop of Rome,cucn from thetime of Lewes of Ba- 

uania,vntill now. 


Thereis alſo cxtantin the Vatican, the forme of the coronation of the emperors, : 
Baſe ſeruices ts 


and by the emperout Charles the fourth approuecd; but no where more ſcruile ſeruices: be done by the 
where amongſt other ceremonies, the emperour is as a ſubdeaconto miniſter vnto the Jafer*i's = 
pope whileſt he is ſaying maſle;and after diuine ſeruicedone,to hold his ſtirrop whileſt 

he mountcth to horſe, and for a certainetime to lead his horſe by the bridle : with di- 
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uers other ceremonies ar large ſer downe inthe Vaticanzecords, which itls ncedleſie | 
hereto rehearſe: And yet onerhing more is worth the marking which is norinthe re- 
cord expreſſed, which is,chat rtie emperonr to receiue the imperial crowhe, muſt goe 
to ſceke the pope whereſocuer he be,and to follow him if hee chaunce to remoue; as 
didrheemperour Cherles the fift,who being come into Tcalic;with hoperohaue gone 
Clement the ſe- ynto the * pope at Rome, being aducrriſed of his'departure' rhence to Bononia., was 
_ glad thither to follow him: thar ſo the dutie of an interiour princetowardsthe maicſty 
of his ſuperiour mightthe moreplainely be perceiued.. Butafter the dearfy of Charles 
the fift; Ferdinand the emperour could not obtaine,that the pope ſhouldinfus abſence 
ratific his election; but was oftentimes by the. pope threarned , That-hce would take 
ſach order for him;as that he ſhould haue norhing to doe with the affaires of the Ger. 
man empire : neither would he admit the emperours lawtull excuſe , vntill hee was by 
the requelts and meditation of the French king,and of the. king of Spaine appealed: 
which the German princes tooke ta cuill part, ſeeing they had promifed varo | Ferab- 
and to imploy their whole power for the defence ofthe mareſtic of the empire, againſt 
that the popesenterpriſes ; as I hauc learned by the letters of the: kings ambaſladour, 
The humble | EF al is. 
cubtcripion Gated at Viennazin Tuly 1559. And to ſhowagreater ſubmiſsion ofthe emperours vn 
Charls the tothe popes.tbe{ubſcriprion of the emperaurs letters vnto thie pope, is this, Ego manu 
ters tothe pope. gc pedes veſtr « ſantritatis deoſeutor viz. T kiflethe hands andfeer of your Holineſse.So 
vied alwaycs the cmperour Charles the fiftto ſubſcribe ro his letters, when he writ ynto 
pope Clement the ſcuenth . W hich he did notvpon a faignedcourtefie, butindeed in H 
moſt humble and ſeruile manner kiſsed the popes feet, inthe openfight of the people, * | 
and the greateſt aſsemblics of many noble princes, ar Bonomia, Romeandlaſt ofalar 
Marſielles in Prouence , where were met together the pope, the emperour., the kings 
of Fraunce andNauarre,the dukes of Sauoy,of Buillon, Florence, Ferrara, Vitem 
the Grand Maſtcrof Malca, with many other princes and grear lords , who all kiſsed 
thepopes feet;exceptthe dukes of Buillon and Vitemberg, Proteſtant princes , who 
me bare nie, Dad Forfakentherites and ceremonies of the church of Rome. In tarre more baſe 
ton ofthe Duke ſort did that duke of Yenice humble himſelfe (who of the. Yenerians themſclues is cal- 
of Fredericks 1Ed adog)for that he with arope about his necke , and creeping vpon all foure like a 
che pore. beaſt ſocraucd pardon of pope Clement the.5 . But nothing was more baſe, than that | 
| which almoſt al hiſtoriographers which writ of the popes affairs, report of the emperor 
Fredericke the ſecond; who to redeeme his ſonne our of priſon, lying proſtrat vponthe 
ground atthe feet of pope Alexender the fourth, ſuffered him to tread vppon his head, 
The maieſtie of 1f the hiſtories be true, VV hereby it is well to be perceiued,the maicſtic of the Empe- 
a. rours,by the power (ſhould I fay)or by the outragiouſneſse of the Biſhops of Rome, 
hed bytheP%e ro hauc bene ſo diminiſhed,as thar ſcarce the ſhadow oftheir antient maicſtic ſeemeth 
now toremaine . They alſo ſay themſclues to be greater than the emperours,and that 
ſo much greater, as is the Sunne greater thanthe Moone: that is to ſay , ſixthouſand 
ſix hundred fortie and five times,ifwe will belecue Prolomer and the Arabians . And 
that more is,they haue alwaies pretended aright voto the empire 3 for the imperiall K 
ſeat being vacant,they have giuen the inueſtitures vnto them which held of the empire, 
and recetued of them their tealtie : as they didof 7ohn and Lachin,vicounts of Milan, 
the imperiall ſeat being emptic inthe yeare 1341, who are inthe records called vaſlals 
of the church of Rome,and not of the cmpire; and are forbidden their odediencevn- 
to Zewes of Bauariathe emperour,who was then excommunicated,as we haue before 
laid. For which cauſe the Canoniſts hauc maintained, thatthe cmperour cannot giue 
vp his iraperiall dignitie ynto aby, but vnto the pope: for which they yeeld this rea- 
(oa, Tharthe emperours haye their ſoucraigntic of men , and the popes of God: 
4 | howbcit 
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s howbeicchat both ofrhem,as all others alſo in general,are ofrightro artribure all their 
power viito alwightic God . Neuecrthelefſe the emperour Charles the fift worne with 
yeares and ſicknefle,refigned his imperiall dignitie-inro- the hands of the princes ele- 
Rots,and ſentynto-them his reſignation by the prince of Orenge... But howloeuerthe 
Biſhop of Rome pretended to haue a foucraignrie ouer all Chriſtian princes, nor only 
in ſpivicuall,but alſo in temporal affaires 3 whether they gor it by force of armes,or by 
thedeyotion andgraunt of princes; or by long pofleſsion and preſcription : yer could 
not our kings cuen for any moſt thort time endure the {eruicude of the biſhop of 
Rome, nor bemoued with any their excommunications,which the popes vſed as fire- 
brands+d the firing of the Chriſtian Commonweales., For theſerhe popes interdiQti- The French =, 

B 0s,Or excommuinications, were wont with other nations, to draw the ſubjects from of the pops ex 
the obedience and teuerence of their prince: bur ſuch hath alwaics bene the loue of mnt. 
out kings rowards.thcir people(and (oT hope ſhall be for cuer) and the loyaltie of the 
people towards their kings : that when pope Boxiface the cight ſaw himſelte nothing 
ro prevaile by his excommunication,nor that the people were to be drawne from the 
obcdience of their king , after he had publikelyexcommunicated Phz{iprhe Faire,he in 
like maner excommunicatedall the French nation , with all them which tooke Philip 
for aking . But Philip hauing called together arvaflemblie of hisprinces, and other his 
nobilnic,and percciuing in his ſubieAs in generall awondertall conſent for the detence 
of his ſtate and ſoueraigntic : he thereupon writ letters vnto Boniface (which are com- 

C.monincueric mans hand)to reproue him of his folly : and ſhorrly after ſent I ogaret 
with hisarmic intothe popes territorie,who rookethe pope priſoner, (giuing him well 
to vndetſtand thatthe king was not his ſubieR,as he had by his Bull publiſhed)bur ſce- 
ing himthrough impartiencie to become furious and mad, he ſet him againe ar liberric. 
Yetfromthat the popes interdidtion;the king by the aduice of hisnobilitie and Senar, 

+ appealed vnto a generall councell, which had power ouer the pope, abuſing the holy 
cities. .For the king next ynto almightic God had none his ſuperiour, vnto whom he 
might appeale : burthe pope is bound vnto the decrees and commaunds of the coun- 
cell. And long tims before Philiprhe Viftorious, and his realme being interdifted by 
pope Alexander the third, who would hauc brought him into his ſubicion : anſwe- 

D red him by letters,That he held nothing of the pope , nor yer of any prince in the 
world . Bened:Fthe third,and Iu{zs the ſecond, bad vied the like excommunication 
againlt Charles the ſeuenth,and Lewes the rwelfth (who was called the Father of his 
countrey)that (o as with firebrandsthey might inflame the people to. rebellion : yer 
failedthey both of rheir hope ; the obedience of the ſubie&s being in nothing dimi- 
niſhed , butrather increaſed : the Bull of cxcommunication which the popes legat 
brought into Fraunce;being by the decree of rheparliament of Paris openly torne in 
peeces,andthe legat for his preſumptuouſneſle caſt in priſon. And nor long after /ohn 
of Nauarre,who called himſelfe countie Palatine,when he had made certaine publike 
notaries in Fraunce,and made legitimat certaine of his baſtards , by vertue of the au- 

E thoritiewhich he had(as he ſaid)trom the pope, he was therfore by a decree of the par- 
liament of Tholouze condemned of treaſon. True it is,that they which haue thought 
better to aſſure the maicſtie of the kings of Fraunce againſt the power of the pope, 
hauc obtained the popes buls whileſt they yer ſare inthecitic of Auignion ; tobee ex- 
empred from their power. And namely there isin the records of Fraunce a Bull of 
pope Clements the fift,whereby he nor onely abſolueth Phrliprhe Faire and his ſub- 
ieftsfrom the ipterdiftion of Boniface the cight', bur alſo declarcth the king and the 
realme to be exempred from the popes power. Pope Alexander the fourth alſo gave 
this privilege ynto the realme of Fraunce, Thar it could nor for any cauſe bee inter- 
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died: which was afterward by ſeuen popes ſuccelsiuely confirmed , vi7;. by Gregory pf þ 
the viij.1ix.x.xj , Clement the eds the fift , and Bexed;F the rwelft ; whoſe bulg 

yet remaine in the records of Fraunce: which yer ſceme vnto menotto encreafe, but 

rather to diminiſh the maicſtic of ourkings , who were neuer in any thing beholden , 
vnto the popes. -Andthar more is,the court of parliament of Paris , hath by many 

The clauſe, Aw decrees declared that clauſe, AutForitate _Hpoſtolica, By the authoritic Apoſtolicall: 
mono vſually inſerted into the'popes reſcripts ſent into France,to be yoid, meere abuſiue,and 


— 07 1 ono purpoſe: and therefore it behoucth him, that would helpe himſelfe by any ſuch 
rejedtedin = the popes reſcript,to proteſt in iudgement, That he would not any way take benefit of 
TE that dauſe. By all which things it is plainely to be vnderſtood , not onely the kings, 
bur the kingdoine of Fraunce alſo,to haue bene alwayes free from all the popes pow. of B 
er and commaund. For as for that which 7ohn Durand himſclte a French writerfaith, 
That the French kings are lubie&t vnto the pope , ſofarre as concernerh their oath, it 
needeth no refuring 3 as by him written being biſhop of Mende,and at ſuch time as vn« 
der the color of oathe ioined vnto contra&ts, the eccleſiaſtical iudges drew ynto them 
ſcelues the hearing and determining of all matters :which their iugling craft was both 
by the kings ediQts,and the decrees ofthe high courrs' of parhament , long ſince met 
withall, and taken away. But ifthe French king ſhall in his owne priuat name contraQ 
with the pope, he way voluntarily and of his owne accord bind himſelfe vnto the 
popes iuriſdiction ,which we read to haue bene done by Philip Yalors , at ſuch time as 
he borrowed the ſurnme of three hundred and thirtie thouſand florines of gold , of |# C 
pope Clement the ſixt,which is an ordinarie clauſe inall obligations, in which ſortthe | 
pope himſclfe might aſwell as a priuat man be bound alſo . Butthis money the pope 
may ſceeme alſo not to haue lent without reward bur beeing himſelfe ofthe houſe of 
Twrenc,it may be thought that he for this ſumme ſolent, procured ofthe king the great 
priueleges which the counties of Tureneyet at this day cnioy . Yea but I know ſome 
to pretend,that the French kings ought to recciue their royall crowne at the hands of 
the pope : for that king Pjpin ſo recciued it at Saint Demiſe in Fraunce, of pope Zacha- 
71e: asthough one att in diſcontinued ſolemnities,and of ſo great conſequence, could 
giue aright,or cſtabliſh a perpetuall law : which it cannot do in the getting of the leaſt 
diſcontinued ſeruice; but by the preſcription of 100 yeres : albeitthat in truth the king || D 
leaucth not to bee king, without any coronation or conſecration,which are not things 
ofthe ſoucraignty. Andthatno man can deny,butthat ifthe donation of the exarchat 
of Ravenna & Pentapolis,one of the faireſt countries of al Italic, be made by the kings 
of Fraunce vnto the popes,and the church of Rome ; it is alſo holden of that crowne 
of Fraunce : ſceing that the confirmation of theſeignories ſo giuen, was requeſted of | 
Lewes the Gentle, fucceſſour tro Char/ematene: which confirmation Carolys S1gonim, | 
a moſt skilfull man inthe antiquities of Ttalie,writeth himſelfe ro hauc ſcene and read, | 
W herefrom a man may draw two moſt certaine arguments ; The one , Thar the | 
donation was made by the predeceſſours of Lewes the Gentle: And the other that the | 
ſoucraigntic ofthe ſeignories ſo giuen,was yet reſerued:For otherwiſe there ſhould not I E | 
haue needed any of king Lewes his confirmation; conſidering that king Pipin had by : 
4 
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 lawof armes wonnethoſe territories fromthe emperours of Conſtantinople, 8 thet- 
tore might of right both giue thera by himſelfe ſo wonne,and alfo appoint lawes vnto 
them fo by him giuen. Albeit thatthe Conſtantinopolitan emperour ſent ambaſſadors 
unto France vnto Pepiz,to hauc had himto hauc infringed &reuoked the ſaid donatio: ( 
which they could not of him obraine, but returned as they came; as isto be ſeene inthe ( 
hiſtories of Floardus and Srgonius . And that more 1s, Auguſtinus Onuphrius the popes s 
chambcrlaine,who haddiligently ſearched all the Vatican records ( {peaking of the 0 


popes) 
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A popes) confeſſeth, that the exarchart of Raucnna,Romandiola, the. duchie of 'Vrbin, 
and part of Fuſcanie,were giuen to the Church of Rome. Bur hee: ſpeakethinot of 
tharwhich I hauc read in the extraft ofthe Vatican regiſter, vi4. /obn,lurnamed Digs 
torum;to hauc written in letters of gold, the donation-pretended-ro have bene: made 
by Conftantine:in the end whereof arc theſe words, Quan fabulam longi lemporis men: 
dxcia finxit; which words I thought not goodin any thing chaunge:: as being much 
ſtronger arguments than thoſe of Zu.YValls,to conuince the lies of Auguſtin Egubmn, 
who of purpole to deceiue, hath forged in Greeke the donation of Conſtantine, to giue 
irthe more credit ; whole deceit is cafe to be refured both by the manner of the tile, 
andthe knowledge of antiquitie : and is ſufficiently refelled by Sigonims and Onaphrius 
g both Italians. 'VV hich isallo well juſtified by the epifile of pope /ohn , written inthe 
: yeare876,who therein confeſlerh the great largeſes and donations beſtowed vpon the 
church of Rome by Pipin, Charlemarene , and his ſucceflours.: and by the auntient 
marbletable,which is yet to be ſcene ar Rauenna, wherein are theſe words contained, 
Pipinus Pius primus amplificends eccleſie viam aperut,gr exarchatum.Rauenne cum am- 
if. The reſt of the inſcription time hath defaced . And thus much concerning the 
grcatneſle and ſoucraigntic of our kings. 
- Iwillnothere touch the greatneſle and ſoueraigntic of the Negus of Ethiopia ,,, ah 
commonly called Preſter /ohn,whome Px. 7ouins writethto haue fitue triburaric kings weioges - 
yader him,or(to ſay bertcr)goucrnours of Prouinces,which yecld vnro him nor onely Labels os 
C their ordivaric tributes, but alſo their fealtic and homage,and thatin greater humilirie, —_— _ 
| * thanverieſlauesdovntotheirlords: as a man may ſce-inthe hiſtoric of Francis Alua- 
res a Portugall, who dwelt ſixg yeres in Zchiopia , and yer neuertheleſle they are cal- 
| led kings without cauſe, becauſe they be no abſolute ſoucraignes, ſeeing tharthey be 
* bur tributaries, ycelding fealtic and homage vnto another man. 
As tor thoſe princes which are no Chriſtians, I haue nothing to ſayfor the (mall af- The Mahoai. 
furance we haue by the writings and reports of others, much differing among them- jp pune 


—"Y OS! by their lawe 
ſclues. Yerneuertheleſle ſo it is,that in one chapiter ofthe Alcoron, it is expreſly for forbidden cocal 


bidden all the Mnſ#lman(that is to lay the right beleeuing)princes, to call themlelues — 
lords,excepttherr Caliph or great biſhop their great prophet 34uhamed his vicar . By 
meanes of which prohibition the Mahometan biſhops haue vſurped abſolute ſouc- 
raigatic aboue all their princes,giuing kingdomes and principalities , to whome they 
thought good, in name and title of governments : which may be alſo the cauſe that no 
Muſulman prince weareth a crowne vpon his head: albeit that before the moſt aunti- 
ent kings of Aſia and Afrike did weare crownes . And namely Joiadathe high pricit, 
hauing conſecrated /oas king of Iuda,ſera crowne vpon his head. But che Mululman 
princes think that chapter not to haue bene made by 2ſuhamed their law giuer,but by 
| theirCaliphes, (who of many diuers corrupt Alcorans made but one, long time after 
R the death of AMubamedgdefacing the reit,and for the augmenting of their maicſtie, to 
haue bene into their Alcoran by them inſerted . Butar fuch tim as three ottheir great 
e I} E biſtops hadfor the deſire of ſoucraignty,ar onetime takenvpon them the name otthe 
/ great Caliph,the princes of Perſia,the Curdes,the Turkes,the Tarrats, the Sultans of 
| Mgypt,the kings of Marocco,of Fez,of Telenſin,of Tancs,of Bugia, andthe people 
) of Zenctes,and of Luntune,exempted themſelues from the obeyſance of the Caliphs, 
R to hold their kingdomes in loucraigntie: as allo the kings of Tombur, of Gaynec, of 
; Gaoga,and other kings, which dwell more into the hart of Afrike, who know not the 
e iphes commaund,ncither acknowledge any greater than themlelues : except they ... 
s Which hold io fealtie and homage of the king of Portugall as the kings of Calecur, of ror nar 
c 
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them ittibuce;3 hauing alſo ſubducd all theſea coaſt of Afrike,and ofthe Eaſt Indies,and | 
almoſt in infinicnumber of places built fortreſſes; yea andin the iſland of Orwus eucn 
vndet the noſe ofthe Perſian king,hauing builca molt ſtrong caſtle, and ſtraitly exa. 
Qing tribute and cuſtome of ſuch as paſſe that way,or chaunce to arriue in the Perſian 
gulte; and haddonethe like inthe redſca, had not Barneges goucrnour of that coaſt, 
andthe king of Ethiopia his ſubic&,cut the Portugals in peeces, and raled the fortreC. 
ſes which they had begun to build,vnder the colour of alliance and amitic contraQted 
by Lopes amballadour for the king of Portugall,with the king of Achiopia,in the yere 
1519. And yer forall thatcerraine itis,that the king of Portugall was of aunticnt time 
Pormgattor fcudataric or vaſlall vnto the king of Caſtile, and che kingdome of Portugall a mem- 
— ber of the kingdome of Caſtile: which for the greater part holden by force by the ( B 
kingdom of Ca» JIOOLCS, WAS giuen to Henrie,brother to Godfrey of Buillon, in marriage with the baſe 
_ daughter of _Aphonſus king of Caſtile: from whome are deſcendedall the kings of 
Porcugall,fince this foure hundred and fixtic yeares, vnto Henrie the Cardinall , who 
laſt raigned: having (of long)exempred chemlelues from the ſoucraigntic of Caſtile, 
and holding diuers kings their triburarics and feudataries,of whome Emanuel was the 
grcateſt,and for his martiall proweſle amongſt the reſt moſt famous ; who vanquiſhed 
the aforeſaid kings,and cauſed them to pay himeribute.. For there arenow no feuds 
ratic kings in Aſia,or Aſrica,whicharc not allo tributaric ; howbcit in auntient time 
che kings of Perſia,and the Romans, hauing ſubdued kings vnto their empire, for moſt 
part made themto become their tributaries: as for ſuch fealtic and homage as is of {| 
vaſlalsexated,they knew not what it ment . For Philiprhe ſecond, king of Macedon, | 
being by the Romans overcome, they graunted him peace vppon condition , that 
he ſhould pay-them into their common treaſure,a certaine yearly tribute; which Per. 
ſens, _ his ſonnc,afterwards refuſing to pay,drew vpon himlelte a great and heauy | 
warre,to his owne vtter deſtruftion . And yet oftentimes ſuch tributarie kings had | 
others tributarie vnto themlclues,who had aiſo power of life and death, and other roi- 
all ſoucraignties ouer their owne ſubieQs. So the kingdome of Dauid was contained 
withinthe bounds of Palcſtine,and yer he enforced the neighbour kings to pay vnto 
hin tribute, his poſteritie neuertheleſle not long after yeelding tribute ynto the Egyp: 
cians,and the Aſsirians. Sothe kings of Slauonia, andthe Commonweale of Cat. |Þ 1 
thage vicd the like authoritic and right ouer the princes vader their dominion, that the 
Romansexerciſed oucr them, enforcing them to bring their yearely tributes into their 
rrealuries. | 
Difcrence be. © I Cs there difference berwixt atribure and a pention: for a pention is paid in re- | 
emixt a yencion {pett of fealtie,or intime of warres to recciue aid againſt our enemies: but a tribut is 
'*  given,thereby to haue peace; howbeit that he which receiueth ſucha pention , com- 
monly boaſterh ofir,as ofa tribute : as the kings of England called the pention of fb 
tic thouſand crownes, which Lewes the xj paid vnto them by the treatic of Piqueni,by 
che name of atribute; vatill that EFabeth the daughter of Edward king of England 
was matricd vnto Charles the cight,king Lewes his ſonne. Howbeit that Philip Comi- If} E 
nes denyethitto haue bene either pention or tribute; yet necdes it mult bee cither the 
onc orthe other. Sothe Grand Signior calleth the German emperour his triburatie, 
for the pention which he payeth cucrie yeare for the peaccable enioying of a part of 
Hungarie . The VYenetians alſo,the Genowayes, the Raguſians, the kings of Algiers 
and of Tunes,ia his letters and in the conuentions of peace,he calleth by the nameof | 
| his great friends andallies,but accounteththem indeed his tributaries . But the great | 
Precop Tarrar,who in aunticnt time was ſoucraigne of all the realmes from Volga to 
- Boriſthenes,held all the princes and lords of thoſe countries as his vaſlals and tributs: 
ries 
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ries, who not oncly kneeled before himſclfe, but ſtood before his ambaſlad in: 
For lo the Knez of Moſcouic behaued:himſelte before the ambaſladours of me 
rar prinde and Was therefore of other princes commonly called but by the narne ofa 


_ duke; howbeit thatthe dukes of Moſcouic,for this and diuers other ſuch indigniries 


C 


cait offtheruile Tarrars yoke,intheyeare 1524; And the fiſt that reuo 
theni was:Beſilixs the-firſt, who called binilelte The Great CN _ age 
King of (Moſcomie: and {o he whiehi abthis preferitraignerth,in deſpight that other orin]. The Moſcouite 
ces tearnie him but a duke, ſtilerh hiouſclte The Great Emperour : as truth he in . _ — 
eichierexecllerh,or is cqiuall ynco tha preareſt kings his neighibours,cxcepring th Fo - NY 
of the Tikes: albeirthat the right of ſoucraigne maieſtic be not Icfined S. he f 4 
ouſnelle of places,or the greatneſſe of countries, as it that might make a n. wry rm 
motcorlefle ſoucraigne : as Euments being ouerthrowne,and hauin —— m Cf: The noubleſey. 
ofhis owne more than the caltle wherein he was beſieged yet rs "- "s cri oncy EET 
ofpeace with Antigonws king, of Alia(who as he was in power , would al inkooce 
hauc leemedto hauc bene his ſperiour) anſwered, That he * acknowledged no man *7ierin Es 
yount than _— ſo-loog as he had his ſword in his hand. —_ 
yet among ſoucraigne princes there i ; | 
vnto the more + Met and are 1s. 7" —_ _— Degrees of ho- 
& power inferior ynto them that be more new or of later time 2 w 74 _ _— —. 
xiij Cantons of the Swillers,who areall foucraignes acknowledgin h m—_—_—— 
monatch inthe world for their ſoucraigne: rhe Canton of Z - n 5 _— cr prince nor 
blies hath the prerogatiue of honour : For their depur! ——— Canons ofthe 
the reſt ofthe Cantons, receiueth and diſnaifſerh Es Arn f = woman ig. 
Commonweals ; and vnto him oncly it belongeth to call ours of other kings and 
the ſtates ofthe Cantons,and againe ro Aifenifſethe ſam _ arr wn 
_ » ar orcater and ſtronger : Next vnto them of S—_ EEO _ 
ITENAT CY Are defended neither with wals nor ditch : ARSE" 
Schwits,and Vnderuald,which follow in ord h _ 
them Zug,Glaris,Baſill, Fribur an ervo them of Vii: then follow akee 
is done according tothe time So 10d 4 ; heir I 
not ſo; for by their treaties it appeareth,thar the firſt th oor _ atmmes o 
on oy alliance were they of Vri, Schwirs Zug,and tary: MR noni 
ometimes alſo the more aunt: mm | . 
rogative of honour z as when {m4 = C— loſe rheir pte- 
0 = gw" tributaries : in which calc itis —_ pl Ar Ir an Degrees of ho- 
cthanthe other into wh | , WAICS nour berwixe fo=- 
Pay tribute. As it tiny pr c0r pong = _—_ mm ; NE beingin Mliases 
on ofthe Romans: whereas others which! gs and princes which ſought the proteRi- rogeiter, 
as the Hedui,were in their leagues called th how & Je ——— 
and yet for all that, they in auth and effet on ors 8 crars, theirequals and brethren: 
verily « 4uguſts the emperour ſhowed him 1k n _ — wy pays or 
inthe honours which he beſtowed on king n re ecfull ceremonipus and difficult 
on of the empire of Rome; making T AHA, ("LOW allies and vnder the proteRi- 
inferiours vnto kings; andthe a RT — 
reſtrhar came inco their alliance afier che _ -_ - the Romans, ſuperiours vnto the 
ſhing time of their popular eſtate, ſeemed n | l n h = ———— 
oe and honour which isof kin S and Se carchall offuch GACEIES nics of dig- 
ar their ambaſſadour ew. Fo0y Ferher mai _—_— » JE Gd . Moving 
Perſeus king of Macedon, which of _ fi rein curious: VV ho'comtending with 
? 1ſhuld come over the riuer ypon the frontiers 
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of Macedon,vnto the other : and Perſeus for that he was a king, tetufing to'come over Þ}Þ / 
vnto the Roman ambaſſadour , the ambaſſadour yer by-{weer ſpeech drew him ouer: 
W hich he did(as he faid vnto the ambaſſadors of: the allies and confederats there Pre. 
| ſent with him)to ſhow thatthe honour ofthe Romans was greater than that of the 
Macedonian kings; who for all that wopldin nothing giue place vnto the' Romany, 
Yet wasthere a greatercauſe thanthar,which Miartins,or els Zigie omitted, which was 
forthat Phr{zp the father of Perſe had ypon condirions,receiuedipeace of che Roman 
- andalſopaid vnto them tribure;zwhich his —_— aQt;ifhe had diſliked;he ſhould 
nothane medled with the kingdome: althoughthar he was otherwiſe ynworthy ther- 
of, who his father yet lining,had aſpired vnto his inheritance: 'and being but borne of 
a concubine , had flaine his brother borne'in lawfull marriage . Bur afterthat hee / 
ouctthrowne and vanquiſhed by Paulus Zmilias;hadloſt the hope of his 'kingdome; 
he writletters ynto Zmilens,generall ofthe Romanarmy, yer ſtiling himſelte a king 
which his letters the Roman generall reiected,and would not-vouchſafero open ther, 
* excepthe firſtrenounced his roiall dignitie, which can onely agree vynto hith which 
hath a ſoucraigne power , ſubie&to no other princes commaund. 
And for the ſame cauſe Francis the firſt the-French king declared vnto Cardinall 
Bikiene the popes legat, that the pope his maſter ought notto ſuffer the emperour 
Charles the fiftto call himſelfe king of Naples and of Sicilic,ſecing that he was but the 
Popes vaſlall. VV hereof the legat gaue aduertiſement vnto 7ulian Cararnall de Medi 
ces, who was afterwards pope; to the endthatthartitle might haue beeneraſed, which p# 
as he certified him by his letters, was by the charrersof fealtic, forbidden the kings of 
Naples totake : whereas for all that,in at the:records which wee hauc got out of the 
Vatican,that is not onely not forbidden, burthe name and dignitic of the king of Nas: 
ples and Sicilie expreſlely ſer downe,as namely inthe inueſtitures of Charles of France, 
of Carobert,and of ohn. So many tives awbaſladours cuill inſtrufted in their maſters 
affaires,through ignorance commir therein many notable defaults. And by the (ame 
reaſon we ſhould take the royall title of a king trom the king of Bohemia, who hol. 
deth his kingdome in fealtic and homage of the empire ; and not forthat it is ſo lirtle, 
as many haue written, that it is for thatcauſe nokingdome, which were to meaſure 
kings by the clne: bur it is, for that the countrey of Bohemia was by the emperour 1| py 
Frederickethe firſt, fot title of honour onelyereQted a kingdome, without preiudice 
vato the right or ſoucraignetie of the empire. But to ſay truth, this title agreeth vnto 
| none that 1s another mans vaſlall, nor hath nothing of his owne in title of ſoueraign- 
Thetileofa Kle, And it may be, that for this cauſe pope Pi the fourth gaue not the royall title to 
king belongeth Coſ777444 duke of Florence, albeit that he would very gladly haue ſo done : whereof the 


not ynro an os 


thermans vaſſal emperour faximilianthe ſecond, being by the French embaſsadour aduertiſed, not 


neither to him 


whichholdech VN ficly replied, /talia non habet regem niſi Ceſarem: Italy hath no king but theemperor. 
= > wang Althoughthat be to be vnderſtood of the maicſtic ofthe German empire(whereofthe 
DSi. ie of 1 1OLENtINe ſtate dependeth)8& not of the emperour , who is himſelfe ſubic& vntothe 
ro te ſtare of the empire: albcit that all chriſtian princes give him the prerogative of honor, By E 
by this French  NEXTVNEO the pope,whether it be forthat he is chiefe ofthe German empire,or els hath 
nds fot it by long preſcription of time. So alſo next vnto the emperour, all other princes 
much exated, Hauc vſcd to giue this prerogatiue of honour vnto the French kings; not only forthe 

long poſleſsion thereof, but alſo for that in all the world (whether you looke among 

the Chriſtians,or the Tartars,the Turkes, the Frhyopians,the Indians, or Barbarians) 

is notto be found ſo auntient a kingdome , or ſuch a continuall diſcent of kings ofthe 

lame ſtocke and line as is among the French kings. And therefore Baldys (being bim- 

(elte an Italian Lawyer and a ſubic& of the crrpire) ſayth well, That the French king 
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A caricththe crowne of gloric aboue all the kings, who hauc alwaics giuen him that 


cheminence.of honour. And there isalſo yet extant an epilſtle of pope Gregories vn- 
ro king Childebert, the beginning whereot is this : Quanto ceteros homines regia ma- 
ieſbas antecellit, tanto caterarum gentium regna, regn ver! culyzen excellit : by how 
much the royall Maicſtic excellerh other men, by ſo much doth the Maicſtic of yout 
kingdome excell the kingdomes of other nations. As intruth this prerogative is vato 
him duc : for the Germane emperours themſelues cannot denie,burthat the German 
empire was ſometime a prouince and member of the auntient kingdome of Fraunce, 
conquered by the proweſle of Charlemaigne king of France,and power of the French 


nation : butafterwards rent againe from the ſame, being giuen in partition to Lewes of 


Ftance,yongelt ſon to Lewes the Gentle,ar ſuch time as Charles the Bauld the French 
etriperour held the imperiall ſear of the empire : Howdeir that yet ncuertheleſse the 
Germane princes the Othons,by the graunt of the Roman biſhops hauing gorthe im- 
perial tirle,haue by little & littlechrough the ignorance of our embalsadors viurped 8 
taken vnto themſelues this prerogatiue of honour aboue the French kings. As 1n like 
caſe the king of Spaine not many yeares agoe would haue preuented our kings ambal- 
fadours: but was atthe requeſt of M. Nounaille,ambaſladour tor the French king, by 
adecree ofthe Venetian Senat embarred ſo to doc,inthe yeare 1558: and fo likewiſe 
afterwards by a decree of the pope, giuen by the conſent of all the colledge of Cardi- 
nals: where the pope ſaid with a lowd and cleare voyce, ' That the French kings had 


C beene alwayes the auntient proteQtours of the church of Rome , and tharthe faireſt 


E 


and fruitfullelt prouinces of the kingdome of Spaine , had bene diſmembred and rent 
from the kingdome of Fraunce :than which nothing could in that kind haue beene 
more truely ſpoken; for by our kings, the authoritic of che biſhops of Rome hath 
benedeliuered from conrempt, their wealth encreaſed , and their power confirmed. 
W herein the popealſo in ſome ſort amended the errour committed in the councell 
of Trent; where Mendoza the Spanith ambaſſadour, preferring himſelfe and taking 
place before the French ambaſſadour (which then was 24 . Zarſac, alsiſted withthe 
MM. of Ferricr & Faut)was to hauc bin compelled ro haue departedfrom the coun- 
cell,or elsto haue keptthe auntient order of ambaſſadours , and ſo to hauc followed 
the French ambaſſadours : who withſtanding the Spaniſh ambaſsadors preſumprion, 
requeſted that he might not ſo inuert the order ofthe ambaſsadours: ſaying, that other- 
wilc he would himſelfe forſake the Councell , and caule the French biſhops to depart 
thence allo . VV hereunto the Spaniſh ambaſsadour craftily anſwered , That as he 
would not go before the French ambaſsadour,ſo would he not be enforced to follow 
him 3 and ſo tooke his place by himſelfe apart from all the reſt of the ambalsadors. Yet 
notwithſtanding theſe two former decrees which I hauc ſpoken of,the Spaniſh ambaſ(- 
ſadournotlong after at Viennain Auſtria,carneſtly requeſted ofthe empecror, T hat he 
might goc in the ſame degree and order with the French ambaſsadour; or that they 
might atleaſtwiſe go formoſt by turnes ( as did the Roman Conluls,who had the pre- 
heminence,thetwelue ſergeants,and power to commaund,ſuccelsiuely , cach of them 
his day)which Henrie the ſecond the French king hearing of,vvrit againe to his ambal- 
lador,That prerogatiue of dignitic to be ofſo great moment and conſequence, as that 
nothing therein was by him to be (aid or done more than he had commilsion for. And 
Ferdinand the ethperour not willing to offend cither the one or the other , thoughcir 
goodto forbid them both from comming together,cither vnto ſermons or other pub- 
like aemblies . The Senat of Poloniatroubled with the ſame difficultie, thoughtir 
not good to preferre one ambaſsadour before another , neither ro preterre them by 
Urnes , or yetto make them cquall : bur decreed of all ambaſsadours in generall, rhat 
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as cuery of them firſt came into the frontiers ofthe kingdome of Polonia, ſo ſhould A 
they be firſt in order heard. Andfo accordingly 24. De Menluc biſhop of Valence(who 
for his wiſedome and dexteritic for mannaging of matters of eſtate, had beene fifteene 
times ambaſſadour ) hauing by great celeritic preucnted the Spaniſh ambaſlador, 
had alſo firſt audience 3 wherewith the Spaniſh ambaſſadour oftended,would as then 
ſay nothing: as I haue ynderſtood by M, de N ounaille abbot of Belle-iſte , a man of 
great honour and vertue 3 who then way alſo ambaſſadour into Polonia, as he now 
isat Conſtantinople. Bur beforethe yeare 1558,ncuer Chriſtian prince made queſtion 
of the preheminence of the French ambalsadours before them of Spaine : and name. 
ly the Engliſh men alwayes preferred them before the Spaniard albeit that they had 
bene aunticnt allies and friends vnto the one,and enemies vnto the other. As after the c 
death of queene Aſarze,in the chapterholden by the knights of the moſt honourable 
TheFrench pre- order ofthe Garter, vpon Saint Georges cuc,in the yeare 1555,concerning the confer- 
-———— w__g ws ring of honours ,it was decreed,That the French kings place ſhould be aboue the reſt, 
next vnto the prince onthe righthand ; where before was the place for Spaine, while 
king Philip was married vato the queene . Andthe next day after being Saint Georges 
day,aday of great ſolemnitic vnto the knights ofthat order, aſcat was accordingly re- 
ſcrued for the French king,on the right hand next ynto the prince : and another on 
theleft hand for the king of Spaine,next vntothe emperours ſeat on the ſame ſide, be. 
ingthen emptic. And afterward in the time of Charlesthe ix,the queene of England 
cauſedto belentynto himthe banner of Fraunce, of the ſame ſtutte and greatnes that yÞ 
her owne was,as the king was aduertiſed by 2. de Foix then his ambaſsador therezand 
inthe roll or Catalogue of theſe knights, which is ſigned cucric yeare by the queene, 
the French kings name is cuer the firſt, next vnto her owne. 
But to take away thele difficulties and icloulics betrvixt princes, about their honors, 
which are otherwiſe incuitable and daungerous: it is declared in the xijj article of the 
ordinances of king Lewes the xj,touching rhe order of knights ,.that they ſhould bee 
placed according to the time of theirreceiving into the order , without prerogatiue of 
king or cmperour . For cuerie ſoucraigne prince who is neither triburarie, yaſsall, nor 
inthe protection of another, may as ſeemerh vnto him beſt in his owne countrey be- 
ſtow the prerogatiues of honour vpon whomlſocuer hee pleaſeth, and to reſerue the 
chicfe place vnto himlſelfe . VV ec know right well that the Venetians,the Rhaguſians, 
the Genowayes,the Moſcouitcs,and rhe Polonians,are in league with the great Turk, 
and yet hath he alwaies giucn the prerogatiue of honour vnto the French king, calling 
him in his letters the Greateſt, and the Greateſt among the moſt Great Princes of the 
Chriſtians : & ſtileth himſcltc The greateſt of all Princes,and the chiefe Sarrach or Prince 
of the Muſulmans; that is to ſay, Chiefe Prince of the right beleening or faithful, which 
laſt prerogariue of honour the Chriltian princes themſelues haue giuen him by theit 
letters: andas for the firſt ticle it ſeemeth himſelfe to haue taken it from the aunticnt 
53) ©mperours of Conſtantinople,who bare in their armes foure B. which we call Fuſs, 
wherby theſewords are ſignified;zaZIAtts BAZIAE QN, BASIAETQN BAXIAETZL, kh 
The armes ofthe ©2275 18 tO lay King of kings , raigning oner kings . W hich was the title that the kings 
agent empe- ot Babilon in aunticnt time tooke ypon them alſo,as we may ſee in Ezechie/, who cal- 
tinople. lech the great king Nabucodonoſor 2599 75 that is to lay, King ofkings;for that all the 
kings of Aſia were vnto him tributaries: after which the kings of Perſia bauing ouet» 
come the kings of Afiria,as Eſaras writeth, vied the ſametitle: & after them the Parthis 
an kings allo,as Dion writerh,that Phraates the king of Parthia called himſelfe King of 
kings. But neither feudararic kings which hold all their territories of others; neither 
dukes,marqueiles, counties, or other like princes can of right yſe the title of ſoueraigne 
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A a mmaieſtie,but only of his Highneſe,his Serenitie,or his Excellencie , as wee haue before 


(aid. W herfore ſeeing that princes Triburaries, and Feudadaries, arenotto be accoun- 
red abſolute ſoucraignes 3 neither they which are in the protefion of others : let vs 
now ſpeake ofthe true markes of Soucraigntie,thereby the berterto know them who 


they be that be ſuch. | 


CaantX. 
2 ſort created his lieutenants for the welfare of other men : it is meet 
”A reuerence their maicſtie, and not to thinke or ſpeake of them other- 
ieſtic of God himſelte, whoſe lively image he is vpon carth . As God ſpeaking vnto 


C Of the trac markes of Soueraigntie. 

FE Ecing that nothing vpon earth is greater or higher, next vnto God, 
TE : than the maieſtic of kings and ſoucraigne princes ; for that they are in 
k » diligently ro conſider of their maicſtie and power, as alſo who 
ASS and of what ſort they be ; that ſo we may in all obedience reſpe& and 
wiſe than of the lieutenants of the moſt mightic and immortal God: fotthar he which 
ſpeaketh cuill of his prince vnto whome he oweth all dutie,doth iniurie ynto the ma- 
Samuel ofwhome the people of [(rael had vnaduiſedly asked a king , It #s not thee(laith 

God)but me whome they haue deſpiſed. 


C + Nowtothe end that one may know himthat is ſuch an one (thatis to ſay a Soue- 


raigne prince) we muſt know the markes,which arenorcommon ynto other ſubiefs 
alſo: for itthey were common vnto others,than ſhould there be no ſoucraigne prince. 
And yet they which haue writ beſt of or concerning a Commonweale;haue not ſuffi 
ciently and as it ought, manifeſted this point, than which none is more plentiful or 
more profitable in the diſcourſe of a Commonweale : wherher it were by them for 
flatterie,for feare,for hatred,or by forgetfulneſle omitted . -For when Sawmel had de- 
nounced him king whome God had before choſen, and conſecrated him before the 
people,asifhe had but come by chaunce; he is reported ro haue writ a booke of the 
power and Soueraigntie of a king, whichthe Hebrew prieſts haue written to haue 


D bene by their kings ſuppreſſed and rent, that ſo they might more freely tyranniſe ouer 


their ſubiets . VV herein Phi. Malanihonin mine opinion is deceined , who hath 
thought thoſe things which Semue/ſpoke vnto the people,concerning the crucltie or 
nlolencie ofryrants , to belong vnto the right of ſoucraigne naieſtic : VV hereas hee 
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ning the power 


inthat his Oration vnto the people, would hauc reclaimed them from the alteration of 2 kiag, 


and innouation of the ſtate,and to haue beene berter aduiſed. 21! you ( ſaith he) know 
the cuſtome of tyrants? It is to take away the goods of their ſubieits,and to diſpoſe of them 
at their pleaſure ; to take the tenth of their labours, to rauiſh other mens wines , to take 
from them their children to abuſe them, or to make of them their ſlaues: For the word 
mwvo Which hee vſeth,ſignificch not lawtull rights inthar place, but mens cuſtomes 
and manner of doing . For otherwiſe the good prince Samuel ſhould in all his ſpeech 
be contrarie vnto himlelfe: forin giuing, of an account betore the people,ofthe charge 
that God had giuen him ouer them ; Which of you (faith he)is is among#t you that can 
accuſe me of euill,or ſay that I haue ta'en of him either gold or ſiluer,or other preſent what - 
ſoener W hereunto all the people with great applauſe and acclamation gaue him 
this prayſe, That he had newer done them wrong nor taten any thing of any perſon whom 
ſoexer. Should thenthis good prince being ot ſo great integricie,godlinetle,and iuſtice, 
as heis reported ro haue bene of, haue pronouncedthe mac. PI IE: and adul- 
cries of Tyrants,aslawes of Soucraignric for princes to imitate? And amongſt the 
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Greekes there arc none, whohauc anything written concerning the lawcs of Soucs F 4 


raigntic,except Ariſtotle;Holybius,and Dios Halicarnaſſeus, who: have writ withſo | 


oreat breuntie and obſcuritic;as that they ſeeme rather to haue propounded the queſti. 
oN ; than to haue declared what was to be thought thereof, as not chercin well xclols 
> 4ri8,4.4.4 ucdthemſclucs . For there are(faith* Ai/fotle)three parts of a Commonweale, the 
_ oneto take aduice and councell,the orher to eſtabliſh magiſtrars and officers, and cue. 
ricman in his charge, andthe third toadrainiſter and execute iuſtice . Here (in mine 
opinion)or elſe no where he ſeemerh to ſpeake ofthe right of Soucraigntie 3 for thata 
Commonmweale can by no meanes recciue that diuiſion ,'as it were ofthe whole into 
* Polyb.tib.6.4e parts,except the ſoucraigne gQuernment were alſo ſpoken of . Netherhath * Polybins, 
meſtice Rm. alſo detctminatly defined orſer downe the rights and marks of Soucraigntic : bur in 
—_ ſpeaking otthe Roman Commonwealth,he ſaich, Thattheir citate was mixt of the 
Power royall,ot the Arifocraticall gouernment, and the Popular libertie : (ecing ( ſaith 


he) that the people madelawes and officers; the Senat dilpoled of the prouinces and 


common trealure,recciued and dilmilſed ambaſſadours,aud had the mannaging ofthe. 


orcacelt aftaires ; the Conluls held the prerogatiue of honour,in royall forme and quas 
litic,bur eſpecially in wartes,wherein they were all in all;;- VV herein it appeareth, that 
he hath touched the principall points of Soucraignric,ſeeing that they vato whom he 
* Dioſ:Hoheee ALtributeth the ſame, had the chicfe goucrnment ofthe Commonwealth . But Diomps 
_ ſins Halycarnaſſeus (eemeth thereofto haue written betcer , and more plainly than the 


Gþ B 


other. For he faith, That king Seruius,t0take away power from the Senat,gaue power þ Þþ Cc 


to the people, ro make and aboliſh lawes,tq detexmine.of peace and watre,to place and 
diſplace officers,to heare the appeales of all the magiſtrats . Andinanother place {peas 
king ofthe third trouble which happened iv RomeSþetwaxt the nobilitic and the peo. 
ple,hefaith, That Marcns Yaleriusthe Conſul ſhowed vnto the people,thatit oughtto 
content it ſelfe,to haue the power to make lawes,to chule officers, to recciue appeales 
from all the magiſtrats , and ſo to leaue the reſt vnto the Senat.. Since which time the 
lawyers hauc amplified theſe rights,and they oflatertime, much morethan they be- 
torc them,in the treaties which the call T he 112/ts of -Regaltie , which they haue filled 
with an infinit number of parricularitics,luch as are common ynto dukes,counties, ba- 
rons, biſhops,officers,and other ſubics of ſoueraigne princes: 1n (uch ſort that they 
Aprovableer- call gukes ſoueraigne princes ,as thedukes of Milan, Mantua,Ferrara,and Sauoy : yea 
euen ſome countics allo dukes ſubieRs,being all or molt part blinded with this errour; 
which hath init agreat appearance of truth . For who is there that would not deeme 
Eimto be a ſoucraigne, which giuerh laes vnto his ſubicts,which maketh peace and 
warre,which appointeth all the officers and magjſtrats of his countrey , which impo- 
(cth tributes,and at his pleaſure caſeth whome he ſecth good : which hath power of 
lite and death,andin bricte ro diſpoſe of the whole Commonweale . All which they 
before rehearſed, haue powerto doe : and what more can a man deſire ina Soueraigne 
prince ? Forall theſe are the markes of Soueraigntie . And yet neuerthelefſe we haue 

betore ſhewed that the dukes of Milan,of Sauoy,ot Ferrara,of Florence,and of Man- 
renew twa,holdall of the empire: and that the moſt honourable title that they hauc, isto be 
prearprincesno, PTINCES and deputies of the empire : we haue alſo ſaid rhat they haue their inueſticure 
chereatons why From the empire: andrhat they yeeld their fealtic and homage vmo the empire: in 

bricte that they ate naturall ſubiects ofthe empire , and bornein the territorics ſubieR 

vnto the empire. Then how can they be abſoluce ſoueraignes? For how ſhould hee 

be a ſoucraigne,which acknowledgeth the iuriſdiftion of another greater then him- 

(cite? of one which reucrſeth his indgements, which correeth his lawes, which chaſti- 

{cth himlelte, if he commit abuſe 2 We hauc before ſiewed that Galeace the firſt , vi- 
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FD « comtof Milanyvas acenſedhattainred,conuinced; andcondemned of ircalon by the 
| enperour,for haumg wirbour leaue rayfed raxesvpon his ſubictts, and thar hee there. 
fote died im priſon, And ifany ofthem ſhall comrarie vatothelawes, by force , ſuffe- 
rance,or by viurpavion rake vponthemthe ſoucraigntie; arethey rherefore ſoueraigns? 
or ſhallrhey preſcribe againſt the fealtic and: obedience which they owe vnto their 
prince 7 Secing that they confeſſe chemlelues bur princes and deputics of the empire. 
They mult then renouce rhe titles of princes and dukes,of Highmeſſo and Excellencic,&% 
ſtile themſelucs kings,co-vſe the title of ſoueraigne maieſtie , which they cannor doe, 
withourreuolcing from the empire ;as did Ga/nagno vicount of Milan, whotherefore 
endured the grievous prmiſhmeat of his raſhnefſe . We haue alſo-ſhewedthat the ci- 

CE B ties of Lombardie were fubie@vnto the empire. In briete we had declared alſo the 
intollerable abſurdities that ſhould enfue,ifthe vaſlals ſhould be ſoneraignes , eſpecially 
whenthey have nothing but whatthey hold of another: and that this were nothing 
elſe but to make theſabict cquall with his lord , the ſeruant with his maiſter: he that 
zecetucth the law,with him that giveth the law, him that oweth his obedience vnto 
himthat is to commmaund , which ſecing theyare things impoſsible , wee may well 
conclude that dukes,countics,and all they which hold of another man; or that re- 
cciuc law or commaundement from another,be it by force, or otherwiſe by contra, 
are in no wife ſouerargnes. 

The ſame opinion we haue ofthe greateſt magiſtrats , of kings-Licutenants general, Tegan 

HÞ C Gouernours,Regents,and DiQtators ; what power ſocuer they haue, itthey be bound tenants wo loue- 
vncothe lawes appeales,and commaund ofan other man,they are nor to be accounted *'*®* 
ſoucraigns. For it behoucth that the markes and recogniſances of ſoucraigntie be ſuch, 
as thatthey cannot agree to any other, but to aſoucraigne prince: for otherwiſe if they 
be to be communicated with fubieQs,a man-cannot ſay them to be the true markes of = 
foucraigntie . For as a crowne if it be broken in peeces or opened, looſeth the name of , ... mm 
a crowne; fo ſoucraigne maieſtic looketh the greatneſle rhereot,if any way bee opencd fon. 
to.tread vnder foot any right thereof; as by communicating the fame with ſubiefts. 

And for this cauſe in the exchange made betwixt king Charles the fikt , andthe king of 
Nauarre,for the territorics of Mante and Meullan,with Mompelker,wherin the royall 

[F py Tights arearticulated,they areſaid all wholly and alone to belong vnto the king. Te is 
alſo by che common opinion of the lawyers manitcſt, that thoſe royall rights cannor 
by the ſaucraigne be yeelded vp,diſtrafted, or any otherwiſe alienated; or by any rra& 
of time be preſcribed againſt: and therefore Ba/aws callerh them Sxcre Seerorums., of 
Sacred things the molt Sacred: and Cymes Indinvidua, things inſeparable, or not to bee 
divided. Andif it chance a foucraigne princeto communicar them with his fubiec, 
he ſhall make him of his ſeruant, his companionin the empire: ip-which doing he ſhall — 
looſe his foucraigntie,and be no more a ſoueraigne: for that he onely is a ſoucraigne, kermherin® 
which hath none his ſupcriour or companion with himletfe in the ſame kingdome. 

For as the great foueraigne God,cannot make another God equall vnto hima(ſelfe, con- 

Kh F fideringthatheis of infinir power and greatnes , and that there cannor hee rwo infinit 

things,as is by naturall demonſtrations manite?; ſo allo may weefay, thattheprince 

whom we haue ſet down as the image of God,cannor make a fabie& equall vnto him. 

ſelf, burthat his owne ſoueraigntic mult thereby be abaſed ; which it ir be ſo, it fol- 

loweth that the adminiſtration of wſtice , which Ariftatle maketh the third part of a 

Commonmeale,isnot the true marke of ſoucraigniie; for that it indifferently agree 

ethalmoſt ro all magiſtrars aſwell asto the prince : neither in like fort to make or diſ. 

Place officers ; for that theprince and the ſubie@ have both this power; not only in ap- 

pointing the officers ſeruants at home, and in time of warre , but cuen of the officers, 

and 
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the Conluls,in auntient time created the militaric Tribunes, who wereas marſhals in 
the armic, and he whome they called the Interrex created the diftator, and the, ditas 
cor appointed the collonel ofthe horſemen: 8 1n euery Commonwealc where taſtice 
is giuen with fees,the lord of the fee may at his pleaſure appoint officers , and withom 
cauſe diſplace them againe,ifthey haue not their offices in recompence of fome: their 
deſerts. The ſame opinion we hauc of —_ and rewards,which magiſtrats of 
captaines inflict or giue vnto them that haue deſerued the ſame, aſwell as the. ſour, 
raigne prince. V hereforc it is notrue marke of Soucraigntie to giue reward, or to in, 
fit puniſhment vnto ſuch as haue (o deſerucd , fith it is common both to the prince 


and the magiltrat : albeit that the magiſtrat haue this power of the prince, Iris alſono ( 


marke of Soueraigntie to haue power to conſult of the affaires of the ſtate, which isthe 
the proper charge of the priuic Councell , or Senat ofa Commonweale; which.is ab 
wayes diuided from him which is therein ſoueraigne; but eſpecially in a popular eſtate 
where the ſoueraigntie licth in the aſſemblie of the people,which. is alwaies an enemy 
vnto wiledome and good councell . VV hereby itis to be perceiued,not any onething 
of thole three wherein Ariotle laid a Commonweale to conſiſt, to be the true nrarke 
of Soucraigntie. 

As for that which Diony/ius Halycarnaſſews faith of Marcus Valerins the Conſull, in 


the Oration which he made vnto the people of Rome, for the appeaſing of the trow | 
bles then riſen betwixtthe Senat and them ; That the people ought ro content them, f 


ſcluesto hauethe power tomakelawes and magiſtrats ; that is not ſufficient to declare 
a Soueraigntic of power in them,as I haue before declared concerning the magiltrars, 
Yeathe power to make lawes is not the proper marke of Souecraigntie, except we yt» 
derſtand thereby the ſoueraigne princes lawes ; forthat the magittrat may alſo giue 
lawes vnto them that ate within the compaſle of his iurildiftion,(o that nuthing be by 
him decreed contrarie tothe edits and lawes of his ſoucraigne prince. And to mani- 
feſt this point, we muſt preſuppoſe that this word Law,without any other addition,lig- 
nifieth The right commaund of him or them, which haue ſoueraigne power aboue others, 


without exception of perſon: be it that ſuch commaundement concerne the ſubictts in 


generall,orin particular': except him or them which haue giuen the law . Howbeit |} 1 


what lawe pro- tO ſpcake more properly , A /ew i the commanndofa Soueraigne concerning all hi 
peteyt' ſubieftsin generall: orels concerning generall things,as faith Feſtus Pompeins, as a pri- 


The difference 
berwixt Senatus 
conſulrum,and 
Plebiſeitum, a 
decrec ofthe 
Senate and of 


the people. 


councel,or Senat ofa Commonwealc,jt is called Senatus conſultum,as the priuic coun 
ccll: or decree ofthe ſenat. Butif the vulgar people made any ſuch commaund, it 
was called Plebiſcitums,that is to ſay, The commaund of the meniall people : which af 
ter many ſcditions and ſturs,betwixtthe Nobilitic and the common people,was inthe 
cnd called a law. For the appeaſing whereofall the people inthe aflemblie of the great 
eſtates,at the requeſt of 2. Horatius the Conſull made a law , that the Nobilitic and 


the Senat in generall,and cucrie one ofthe people in particular, ſhould bee bound to | 


keepethe decrees and lawes whichthe common people ſhould make, without appea- 
ling therefrom ; orthatthe Nobtlitie ſhould haue any voyce therein . Bur foraſmuch 
as the nobilitie and the Senat made ſmall account of ſuch the peoples decrees and ot- 
diuances ; the aforeſaid law was afterward renewed , and againe publiſhed , at thein- 
Itance of Q. Hortentius and Pub.Philo Diftators : From which time forward ſuch the 
peoples decrees were no more called Pleb;ſcita,bur ſimply laws, whether they concer- 
ned cucry man in particular, or allmen ingenerall , As for the commaundements 
of the magiſtrates,they were not called lawes , but oncly edifts, For an Editt (as 


uilege concerneth ſome one , or ſome few : which law if it bee made by the priuie: 


AA. Y arr 


- 


and magiſtrats themſelues,which commaund in peace or in warre . For we read thay 1 F 


B 


c 
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x M.Varro defincth it)is the commanund of a Magiſtrat ; which his commaund bound Wh anedie 
none, but them which were'of his owne iurifdiction provided alwaies that fuch his 
eGmands were not contrary vnto the ordinances ofthe great magiltrats, or to the laws 
and commaundements of his ſoucraigne prince, and were no longer in force than the 
magiſtrat pleaſed, or hadcharge . And for that all the magiſtrats were annuall in the 
Roman Commonweale,there edicts had not force bur for one yeare at the moſt. And 
therefore they which ſucceeded in the ſame office, were either to allow or reuoke the 
ediQs,by their predeceſſors before made: & itſo be that they were againſt the laws, or 
for longer time than the mayiſtratic of him that made them, then were they to none 
effe : which when C .Yerres did,he was in theſe words accuſed by C:cero , Qui plari- 

B mum(ingquit Jedicto tribuint /egem annuam appel/at guplus eartto complecters, quam lege, 
They that attribute moſt({aith he)vnto an edict,cal it but an annual law; but thou com- 
prehendeſt more in an edi@t,than in a law. And for that the emperour Auguſtus, hauing 
oppreſſed the liberryofthe comonweal, called himſelf but /-perator(that is tofay chict 
captain & Tribune of the people )he called alſo his own decrees by the name of cdidts: 
but ſuch as the people made at his requeſt, he called them Zeges 1uke ; whichmaner of 

eechthe other emperorsafter him ved alſozin ſuch ſorr,that this word EdiCt,is by hit 
tle & licle taken tor alaw, eſpecially when it commeth out otthe mouth of him which 
hath a ſoueraigne powerzbe it for one,or for al,be it an ediCt perpetual or onely proui- 
fionall. VV herefore they abuſe the words,which call edifts which are proper vnto ma- 

( giſtrats by the name oflaws: but in what ſort ſoeuer that it be,there are none but (0+ 
veraigne princes,which can giue laws ynro their ſubieQs, without exception, be it in ge 
nerall or in particular. But here might ſome man obie&, That the Senat of Rome had Thatthe ſenate 


power to make laws, 8 that the more part ofthe greateſt affaires ofeſtate , in peace or Junerenacno 


war,were inthe power of the Roman Sevat to determine of. But what the authority of [wes-ur annue 
a Senatis,or ought to be in cuery Commonweale, we ſhal in due place declare.Bur by n 
the way to anſwere that that is obie&ed;T fay,that the Senar of Rome,from the expul- 
ſion of the kings,vatill the rime of the emperours;had neuer powerto make lavv , but 
onely certaine decrees and ordinances:which were not in force palt a yeare,wherewith 
forall tharthe common people were not bound, and ſo much lefle the whole body 
py 2ndeſtateofthe people . Wherein many are deceived and elpecially Conan, who 
ſaith, That the Senat had power to make a perpetuall law : for D1ony/ius Halycarnaſſe- 
&,who had diligently read the Commentaries of 2farcus Yarro,writeth, Thar the de- 
crees ofthe Senar had not any force, if they were not by the people confirmed: and 
albeit that they were ſo confirmed, yet ifrhey were not publiſhed in forme of a law, 
they then had force but for one yeare. No more than the citic of Athens, where the 
decrees of the Senat were but annuall, as faith Demoſthenes in the Oration which hee 
made againſt Ariſtocrates ; and if it were a matter of importance, it was referred. vato 
the people todiſpole thereof as they thought good: which '_Anachar/is the philoſo- Apietic, qvip 
| pher (ecing merily ſaid, The wiſe and grane propound matters at _Athens, and fooles and 
FE madmenreſolue thereof. And (o the Senat in Rome did but conſult , and the people 
commaund: For ſo Zzuie oft times ſaith, Senatus decreuit , populus tu(/it , The Senat 
hath decreed, and the people commaunded. Yet true it is,that the magiſtrats, and name. 
ly the Tribunes,oft times ſuffered the decrees ofthe Senat,in a maner to haue the force 
of lawes,, i the matter ſeemed not to impare the power of the people, or to be preiu- 
diciall vnto the maieſtie of the eſtates in generall . For ſo properly the auntient Ro- 
mans ſaid * Imperium in ma 2:ſtratibus, auttoritatem in $Senatugpoteſtatem inplebe, mate- A. ieers pro aw 
fatem in populo inef&e dicebant , Commaundto bein the magiltrats,authorie in the le- recon 


nat,powerin the meniall pcople,and maicſtic in the people in generall. Forthe word 
Mazeſtte, 
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Meetiopoene Mateftie,is proper vnto him which ſtirreth the helme o | the ſoueraigntic of a Com. jf A 
veraigne prince. monweale. And albeit that the law Tulia concerving maicltic made by the people at 
therequeſt of Auguſtus,hold him guilty (Leſe maieZtatis,or as we (ay) of treaſon, which 
ſtrikerh a magiltrat in the execution of his office: and that ſometime the Latine hiſto. 
riographers , yea andthe lawyers theraſelues alſo giue the title of maicſtic voto the 
Conſull and Pretor; as in ſaying, Maieſtatem conſulis,aicſtatempretoris , The maie- 
ſtic of the Conſull,the maicſtic of the Pretor: yer is it but improperly ſpoken, neither 
by our lawes is heguiltie eſe mareſtatis,that hath hurt a prince, a duke, a countie, ora 
magiſtrat: but he onely that hath violated the perſon of a ſoucraigne prince . And 
ſo by the lawes of Sigi/rmndus Auguſtus king of Polonia,madeinthe yeare 1588, itis 
ſet downe that the crime Leſ# mateftatis,ſhouid take no place further than his owne þ 
on; which is according to therrue ſignification of Leſa mateſtas. And tor this caule 
it ſeemeth that the dukes of Saxonie,ot Bavaria,of Sauoy,of Loraine , Ferrara, Flo. 
rence,and Mantua, put not into their ſtiles of honour, this word Mazeſtie, contenting 
Thedukeof Ve- thernſelues with the title of Highneſ/e: and the duke of Venice with the addition of 
i erinee, his Sereniie,who(toſpeake properly)is bur a verie prince,tharisto ſay,the firſt, for hee 
isnoching elle but the firſt ofthe gentlemen of Venice : and hath no more aboue 
the reſt ofthe Senators,thanthe chiete place and dignitic ofthe Commonweale inal 
their alſemblies,wherein he ſitteth as chiefe; and the concluding voyce into what cor. 


The orderof the Boration or colledge he come, if there be any queſtion of voyces . And as in Romethe 
monweale, 


=. 


edifts ofthe magiltrats bound cuery man in particular(ſo that they were not contrary fſÞ @; 
tothe decrees of the Senat)and the decrees of the Senat in ſome fort bound the mage. Þ © 
ſtrats(it they were not contrarie to the ordinances of the common people) and the or. 
dinances ofthe common people were abouc the decrees of the Senat; and the lawof 
the whole bodic and cſtates ofthe people,was abouc all the reſt : cuen ſo in the Ve 
netian Commonmweale, the decrees ofthe magiltrats bind cueric man in particular, ac- 
cording to the precinQ and juriſdiction of cucric-magiltrat : bur the corporation and 
colledge ofthe Decemuiriis aboue particular magiſtrats : the Senat is abouc the De 
cemuiri,andthe great Councell (which is the afſemblic of all the gentlemen of Venice) 
hatch the power of ſoueraigntic,containing the Senat,and all the reſt of che magiltray, 
within the power of the commaund thereof, in ſuch ſort,that itthe Decemuirt beedi | 
uided with cucn voyces,they appeale vnto the councell ofthe Sages,conſiſting of xxij 
whoit they cannot ayree,the Senatis aſſembled, and if the matter concerne the high 
points of ſoucraigntic,as is the maieſtic of the Commonweale,then ir is referred vnto 
the great Councell . And therefore when any thing is decreed by the Decemuiri thele 
words are ioyned vnto the dectec, /# conſiglio Di Dieci: whereunto if the colledge of 
Sages be ioyned,there is alſo commonly added, Cor la Giunta,bur if it be a decree of 
the Scnat,itis declared intheſe words, 1» Pregaids. but if it be in the great afſemblie of 
the gentlemen of Venice,theſe words are commonly adioyncd thereunto , 1 Conſe 
glia Magiore. For inthele three corporations or colleges,are almoſt all things dilpat 
ched which belong vmto their lawes their cuſtomes,and Commonwealc, except fuch If E 
matters which the Septemuiri(che molt ſecret councell of the Statc) vic by themlelues 

to determine. It istherefore but by ſufferance that the Decemuiri or the Senat make 
decrces and ordinances,which for that they arc found iuſt and reaſonable , they palk 
ſometime into the force oflaw,as did the edicts of the aunticnt Roman Pretors, which 

it they were cquall and iuſtytheir ſucceſlours keptthem : and ſo by traft of time were 
receiued as lawes ; yetfor all that was it alwayes itz the power of the new Pretors to 
make others : neither were they bound to obſerue or keepe them of their predecellors, 
But Ialjan the lawyer gathered a great number of tuch ot theſe edits of the forme! 
Prerons 
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thought beſt,and after that he had interpreted them, and brought them _ 


bh —_— bookeshe gaue the ſame vnto theemperour £ariantor a preſent 3 who him orthem | 
inrecompence of lo great a worke, made him great Prouſt of the citie of Rome, and eceaigntie b9- 
thereby made way for his nephew Didi Tulianus, afterwards to aſpire vnto the Ro- 4 
mancmpire. Adrian himſeltc alſo perſwaded the Senat , that not onely the edits 
which /«/ian had gathered, but other his owne writings ſhould bee taken for lawes, 
which he confirmedallo by his authoritie,and yer neuerthelefle ſtill held the name of 
edits, which hath decciued many,who hauc accounted thoſe lawes as Pretors edidts, 
So allo /uſtinian the emperour,to theexample of Adrian,by decree commaunded mas 
ny things which the lawyers had after Julia written vnto the Pretors decrces ( after 
they had bene by him as he thoughtgood correed)to be received for laws , thename 
ofcdis ſtill remaining , being yer indeed nothivg lefle than edifts, bur Jlawesafwell a 
thoſe which cuery ſoucraigne prince in his owne Commonweale by the decrees of hi 
| lawyers and courts, hath commaunded to be received for lawes ;as it oft commethto 
| paſſe in this realme, thatthe kings ſeeing diuers ordinances and decrees of parliament 
moſt equall and wuſt,have confirmed the ſame,and cauled them to be publiſhed, and to 
paſſe in force of lawes; to ſhow that the power of the Jaw lyethin him that hath the 
| ſoueraignric tand which giucth force vnto the law by theſe words, Savcimus Iubemus, 
| Wc ordaine and commaund; which are words proper vnto ſoucraigne maicſtie'; ag 
| faith the! Conſull Poſthamrus, in the oration which he made vnto the people, Negs 
BB Cc 1914/a popwls quicquam ſanciri poſſe quod populum teneat,1 deny that any thing can bee 
. |  ordayned without the peoples commyund,that can bind the people . The magittrar 
. alſo preſenting his requeſt ynto the people,tor the enafting ofa law, commonly began 
} with theſe words, Quod bonum,fanſtum, falixque {# wvobis ac Reipub. velit, Inbeati, 
Will you,and commaund you,that which may be good, happie,and fortunat,to you, 
andthe Commonweale . And inthe end of the law are ſtill theſe words , $4 quis ad- 
 werſuseafererit gc. Tf any man ſhall do againſt theſe things, 8&&c. VW hich they called 
Sanitiogthat is to fay an ordaining or cnaCting, declaring the puniſhments or rewards 
due vntothem that ſhould keepe or breake the law: which are ſpeciall formalities and 
proper vntothe maicſtic of them which had the power to make the law ; but never 
& D vicdby the Senat in their decrees,nor by the miagiſtrats in their edifts , Toyne hereun- 
to allo,thatthe penaltie annexed vntothe lawes of a ſoueraigne prince,is farre different 
fromthat which is ioyned vnto the decrees or ordinances of magiſtrates, or of corpo. 
rations and colledges,which haue cerraine limited penalties and fines, for the moſt part 
concluded by a mercement orforteit of money , or with whipping chere : For there 
1s none but the ſoucraigne prince,which can vnto his edits ioyne the paine of death, 
as it hath bene alſo forbidden by an auntient a of parliament, and the clauſe of arbi- 
trarie puniſhment ioyned vnto the ordinances and decrees of magiſtrars and gouer- 
nours,which cucr incluſiuely extended vmto death. 
Wherefore let this be the firſt and chiefe marke of a ſoucraigne prince, to bee of The fit and 
8 E powerto giue lawes to all his ſubie&s in generall,and to cuerie one of them in particu- -—— —o_ 
ar,(yet isnot that enough, but chat we muſt ioyne thereumo) without conſent of any 
other greater,cquall,orleſlerthan himſelfe. Forif a prince be bound notto make any 
law without conſent ofa greater than himſelfe , he is then a verie ſubie& : ifnort with- 
out his cquall,hethen hath a companion : it nor without the confent of his inferiours, 
(> whether it be of his ſubiects,of the Senat,or ofthe people, hee is thenno ſoucraigne. 
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0 And as for the names of Lords and Senators, which wee oftentimes (ce ioyned vnto 
Ss, lawes,they are not thereunto (et as ofnecelsitic to giue hereunto force or ſtrength, bur 
& togtuc ynto them teſtimonic and weight,as made by r) wiſedome and diſcretion of 
ns ij the 
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the chiefe men,foto giue them the better grace,and to make them tO bee the berter re- þ 
cciucd ; and not for any neceſsitic at all . For we find the moſkauntient editts of Saint 
Denys in Fraunce,of Philip the firſt, and of Lewes the Groſle z whereunto the names 
and ſcales of the Queenes Anne and Adella,as alſo of Robert and Hugh arc annexed: 
And namely inthetwelft yeare of the raigne of Lewes the Groſle, and of Adelia the 
ſixr, 


|: belongethon- * Now when I ſay that the firſt and chicke marke of Soucraigntie is for the prince to 


ge prince be of power to giue lawes vnto all his lubiedts in generall , and to cueric one. of them 
= ond nn in particular : theſe laſt words concerne priuileges,which only belong vnto ſoucraigne 
————_—_ princes to graunt,and particularly to others,to whomethey be graunted ; Apriuilege 
I call altw made for one;or ſome tew particular men : whetherit bee forthe profir-or go | 


briens him or-chem for whome itis graunted. For ſo fpeaketh Cicero, Prinilegi- 


| 1. d-< 

' © —_ S Heer pro do. 
mo ſua et peſt reg 
ditum 1n $en4in, 


»m de meo capite latum eſt , A privilege was made concerning my life, he meanerh the 

aw made againſt him by the common people at the motionand inſtigation of Clodr- 
as the Tribune,(tohauc him called to account for certaine-citiſens put to death con. 
rratie-to their appeale , about the conſpiracie of Cate/ine)which.he in many places cal. 
leth Lex Clod:4,or a Law made by Clodius ,whereot he oftentimes moſt gricuoully 
complained, borh-in- the Senat and before the people, ſaying,That by the lawofthe xj 
Tables it was forbidden any priuileges ro be graunted,bur Comitys Centurtatis, thatis 
to ſay,in the generall aſſembly of the whole bodie ofthe people, For ſo bethe words 
of the law, Privilegia niſi comitys centuriatu ne irroganto; qui ſecus faxit capital eFto,Pri-f} ( 
uilegesler them notbe graunted but in the greateſt aſſemblies ot the'people ;. and hee 
that ſhall otherwiſe do,letit be vnto him death . As for fuchpriuileges as bring profic 
and-commodftic tothem ro whome they be graunted, theyare moretruety called be- 
nefits . Andinthis all chat haue written of Royaltics agree, that it belongeth not to 
any;but vato a Soucraigne,to graunt priuileges, exemptions, immunities, and todi- 
ſpence with the edi&ts and ordinances of other former princes: howbeir that priuile 
ges in monarchies haue not bene vſed,but onely for the tearme of the life of the mo- 
narch himſelte that graunted them: as Tiberius rhe emperour madethem allto know 
which had obtained any priuileges from the emperour Anguſtus,as Suetonius writeth, 
Butnow ifany ſhall obie& vnto me,the magiſtrats themſelues ro diſcharge men often+ | 
times of the lawes : and the Senat of Ronie to haue fo oftentimes done. I will aun+ 
ſwerehim as did Papinian the lawyer , That we are not to conſider what is done at Rome, 
but what ought indeedto be there done . Forby the tribunitialt law Cornelia, the Senat 
is forbidden to diſcharge any Roman of the lawes,except there were two hundred of 
the Senators preſent: which exemption from the laws ſeemeth alſo to haue bene gran- 
ted vnto the Senat , by reaſon of the difficult aſſembling ofthe whole people. 

But ſome man may ſay,thatnot onely the magiſtrats have power to make edifs 
and lawes,cuerie one according to his authoritic and iuriſdi&tion , but alſo that parricu- 
lar men make cuſtomes,both generall and particular . VV hich cuſtomes haue almoſt 
the force of lawes, and yet depend not of the iudgement or power of the ſoucraigne [ 
prince,who as he is maiſter of the law,ſo are particular men maiſters of the cuſtomes, 
Twedifference VV hereunto I anſwere,that cuſtome by little and little take force; and in many yeres 


gining of coſt by the commonconſent of all or moſt part ; but the Jaw commeth forth in a moment 
awdrhir boch And takcth ſtrength of him which hath power ro commaund all: cuſtome creepeth 
ofthe a verend, in ſweetly and without force, whereas the law is commaunded and publiſhed with 
the ſoueraign  POWET, yea and oftentimes contraric tothe good liking of the ſubiets . 'For which 
habe cauſe Dion Chriſoſtome compareth the law to a tyrant,andcuſtometo a king. Mote- 

oucr the power of the law is much greater than the power of cuſtome ; tor cuſtomes 


alc 
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A areby lawes aboliſhed , but not lawes by cuſtomes 3 ir beeing alwayes in the autho-. 


ritic and power ofthe magiltrat againeto pur in execution ſuch lawes as are by cu- 

tome almoſt out of vie . Cuſtome alſo propounderh neither reward nor puniſhment, 

whereas the law alwayes carricth with it either the one orthe other, if ic be not a law 
iſsiue,vhich caſeth the penaltic of another law : and in briefe cuſtome hath no 

force bur by ſufferance,and (o long as it pleaſcth the ſoucraigne prince, who may make 

thercof a law, by putting thereunto his owneconfirmation : whereby it is to be ſcene, 

that all the force of lawes and cuſtomes lieth in the power of him that hath the ſouc- 

raigntie1n a Commonweale. | = BED 

This then is the firſt and chicfeſt marke of Soucraignty,ro be of power to giue laws That'the + polee 


nd to all in generall,and to cucric one in particular; which cannot bee cannot beynes 
and commaund g x p ; wy 


. . . . . . { 
* communicated vnto ſubie&s. For albeit that a ſoucraigne prince giue power to any nicacd. 


one to make lawes, of ſuch irength and vertue as if he himſclfe had made them: as did 
the people of Athens to Solon , and the Lacedemonians to Lycurgns : yer were theſe 
lawes neither the lawes of So/onnor Lycurews , who were but as commiſioners and 
procurators for them which had giuen them that charge 3 but they were the lawes of 
the Athenians,and Lacedemonians : neither had theſe lawes had any force , had nor 
the people by their conſent authoriſed the ame. They indeed wrot thoſe lawes , bur 
the people commaunded them they compoled them, butthe people enatted thera; 
Andalmoſt alwayes ina Popular or Ariſtocraticall ſtate,the lawes tooke name of him 
which propounded or engroſled the ſame;zwho was nothing els bur the ſimple procu. 
rer thereot: the confirmation of the {ame being from him which had the ſoueraign- * 
tic. So when the Decemuiri by the people creared at Rome for the making of lawes 
without appcale, had ſent ambaſſadours into Greece,to amplific their lawes, and in xij 
tables comprehended the beſt of them,they commaunded all the people to bee called 
together,to behold and conſider of thoſe lawes publikely ſet vp: and fo at lengrh after 
three Faire dayes (the viuall time appointed for the eſtabliſhing of laws) the people in 
their greateſt and generall aſſembly,commaunded, or rather enacted them to itand for 
laws. But vato what power it belongeth to make a law, vntothe ſame alſo ic appertai- 
nethto abrogat or derogat from the ſame. Vander this power of making & of abroga- 


. ting ofthe law, is alſo compriſed the declaration & correQion ofthe ſame,when it is {0 


obſcure,thatthe magiſtrats vpon the caſes propounded find contrarietie or intollerable 

abſurdities , yer may the magiſtrar according voto right and reaſon alſo interpret rhe 

laws,& encline them either vato lenitic or ſeucritie: ſo that he beware that in bending 

them too much, he breake them not; yea although that they ſeeme vnto him hard or 

yniuſt : but let him heare what ian (aith,Dara lex,ſic tamen ſcripta eſt, Anhard law What power the 
(ith he)bur ſo it is written : which if the judge ſhall preſume vnder the colour of equi- No 
tle to breake, he is by the law condemned of infamie.So ought the law called Letoris, *** 
(orrather Pretoria)to be vnderſtood, which Papinianreciteth, without naming of the 

author. VV herby it js permitted vnto the Grear Prztor ofthe titic of Rome,to (upply, 

tocotre(t or amendthelaws: which muſt (as we ſaid) be moderatly & in a meaſure 

done: forifa man ſhould otherwiſe vnderſtand it,it ſhould thereof follow,thar a ſimple 

magtftrat ſhould be abouc the lawes, it hee might at his will and pleaſure alter and in- 

fringe the ſame: and alſo that he might bind both the people and the prince vnto hus 

edias; which we hauc before ſhowed to be athing impols1ble. 

Vader this ſame ſoucraigntic ofpower forthe giuing and abrogating ofthe law,are aut the other 
compriſed al the other rights & marks of foucraigmy:ſo that(ro ſpeak properly) a man — 
may lay,thatthere is but this only mark of ſoucraigne power conſidering that all other — a—_— 
the rights thereof are contained in this , viz.to haue power to giue lawes ynto all and 
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Tas F1 xs rr Books 


ot Soueraigntie 


The ſecond 
marke of Soue- 
raigntic, 


— 


Ocher themars eric one of the ſubics,& to receiue none from them. For to denounce watre vnto þ 


the encmie,or ro make peace with him,alhough it ſeeme to be a thing different from 
the nameofthelaw,yct is it manifeſt theſe things ro bee done by the law, thats to ſay 
by the commaundement ofthe ſoucraigne power.S0 alſo is it proper vnto ſoucraigne 
maieſtie,to receiue the ſubicQs appeales from other , and the greateſt magiſtrats, to 
place and diſplacethegreateſt officers, charge or exemptthe ſubicQs trom raxes and 
{ubſidics,to graunt pardons anddiſpenſations againſt the rigour of the law, to haue 
power of life and death,to encreaſe or diminiſh the valour and weight ofthe coynego 
giuc ittitle,name,and figure: to cauſc all ſubics andlicgemen to {weare for the kee. 
ping of their fidelitie without exception, vnto him to whome ſuch oath is due: which 


are the true markes of ſoueraigntic,compriſed ynder the power of being able to giuea þ 


law to al in generall,and to eucry one 1n particular,and not to recciue any law ot com- 
maund from any otherbut fromalmightic God onely. For a prince or duke who hath 
power to giue lawes vnto all his ſubie&ts in general,8 to cuery one ofthemin particu 
lar,is yetno ſoueraigne,if he receiue his power from the emperour, the pope, orthe 
king,or any other greater than himſelte : or yet haue a companion in his gouernment, 
acompanion I ſay,for that he ſeemeth in a manner to haue a ſuperiour or maiſter, 
which hath a companion , without whoſe helpe and conſent hee can commaund 
and docnothing : much lefle is he a ſoucraigne,it hee bee another mans licutenant ot 
deputic. 


But foraſmuch as the word Lew,is too general a marke,it is the more expedient par- | 


ticularly to ſpecifiethe rights of Soucraigntic, compriſed (as I haue ſaid) vnder that ſo. 
ucraigne law ; as to denounce warre, or treat of peace,one of the greateſt points of ſo- 
ueraigne majeſtic: for that oftentimes it drawcth after it the ruine, or aſſurance of a 
Commonwealez which is to be verified not onely by the law of the Romans, bur ofal 
other nations. And for that there was more daunger to be feared from warre , than 
from peacc,it was lawfull forthe common people of Rome,ro commaund peace, but 
if queſtion were for making of warre,it might notbe decreed,bur in the greateſt aſſem- 
bly of all che ſtares rogether,vntill ſuch time as that the meniall people had alſo full 
power to make lawes . And therefore was it that warre was decreed againſt Mithri- 
dates by the law Manilia , againſt the pirats,by the law Gabinia, againſt Philip the (e- 
cond,king of Macedon,by the law Sulpitia: peace was alſo made with the Carthagi- 
nenſians,by the law Mariza. And for becauſe Ceſar had without commaund of the 
people made warres in Fraunce,Cato Yricenſjs was of opinion inthe Senat, that the ar- 
mic was to be called home,and Ceſar for his preſumption deliuered vato the enemie. 
Jn like caſe the eſtates of the people of Arhens determined of warre and peace . Asa 
man may {ce by the war by them decreed againſt the Megarians , againſt the Syracuſi- 
ans,and againſt the kings of Macedon. I here but briefly ſet downe certaine examples 
of two of the greateſt and moſt famous popular Commonweales that euer yet 
were: For in a regall ſtatethere is none(as I ſuppoſe) which doubt all the power of 
peace and warre to be in the king : infomuch as that for any man to attempt euen the 
leaſt rhing therein without the kings commaund,is yato the dooer thereot dangerous, 
itthe king might thereof haue before bene aduertiſed: and what charge ſocucr that 
they giue vnto their deputics or commiſsioners, to cntreat of peace or of alliance, yet 
conſent they vnto nothing, without the aduertiſing of the kingzas was to be {eenc inthe 
laſt rreaty of Cambray,berwixt the French king 8 the king of Spain;the comilsioners 
onthe kings behalte writ ro him from howre to howre,, the whole proceedings both 


— 


ot che one part and ofthe other. Butin popular or Ariſtocraticall eſtate,wc oft times ſee _ 


that after the warre.is once denounced,it is then managed by the aduiſe ot the Senar, of 
. priule 


. 


I 
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A priuiccounſcll onely : yea and ſometimes by the aduice of one onely capraine allo : ——_ 
F Thegreate 


for that nothing is more dangerous in warre, than to haue the lecret pollicies thereof even, 
revealed : which muſt ncedes be,if the people haue therein to doe. And therefore we 
read inthe Greeke and Latine hiſtories the deſignes andenterpriſes of warre to haue 
- beene ſtill managed by the wiſdomeand direQion of ſome one or other capraine, or 
in caſe thatthe matter were of greater importance and conſequence, by the counſell of 
the Scoate, without any more ſpeaking thereof vntothe people, afterit was once by 
the peoples commaund denounced and proclaimed againlt this or thatencmie .. But 
if one ſhould ſay,warre to haue beene oftentimes denounced by the advice of the Se- 
nate, without the conſent or commaund of the people; I contelle it to haue ſometimes 
B indeed ſo happened and fallen our, but yer very (eldome : and that the Senate in ſo do- | 
ing did vſurpethe maiecſtic of the people : which was the cauſe, that the Tribunes of = —_— 
the people, and faithfull keepers of their libertie, oftentimes interpoſed themſelues to power wo de- 
crolle the matter, as we ſee in Liuie, where he layth: Contronerſia futt virum popult wihourthe cots 
tuſſu indiceretur bellum,an ſatis eſſet S. C. peruicere Trebuni,ut Q. Conſul de bello ad po. _- of he pens 
ferret, omnes Centurie iuſſere, Comrouerſic was (layth he)whether war ſhould 
bedenounced by the commaundement of the people : orels that the decree ofthe Se- 
nate was ſufficient,but the Tribunes preuailed 3 ſo that Q#7tws the Conlull propoun- 
ded the matter vnto the people, which all the aſſembly of the people commaunded. 
Howbeit,that the Senat it ſelfe would not ordinarily denounce war, except the people 
C had beforeſo decreed, As T. Linims ſpeaking ofthe ſecond Carthaginenſian war,fayth, 
Latum inde ad populum vellent wy, we Carthaginenſ; bellum indict: It was atter« :;,, v...,, 
ward propounded vnto the people, whether they willed and commaunded warto be 
denounced ynto the people of Carthage. Andin another place,Ex S.C, popul: inſiu bel. Li.x.Dec.z. 
lum preneſtinis indieti.Bya decree of the Senat, by comandement of the people war was 
aimed againſt them of Przneſte. And againe,Ex authoritate patrum populus Pas Lii.s. Dec.n, 
lepolitanis bellum fieri tuſat, The people following the authoritic of the Senar , com- 
maunded warreto be made againſt them of Palzpolis. And afterward, Populus bel- £*9-D*c.r. 
lam fieri quis inſfit , The people commaunded warre to be made againſt the Aqui. 
Andatſuch time as warre was to be vndertaken againſt the Samnites , Patres ſolemmi £4.8.Dec.r. 
D Pore indiito decreuerunt;ut ea de re ad populum ferretur,The tathers after the ſolemne 
manner decreed,that concerning that matter it ſhould bee referred vnto the people: 
Where Ziwieincalling it the folemne manner,declareth it to haue bene athing ſo vſed 
to be done. Ando againſt the Herniques, * Populus hoc bellum frequens iuſit , The ;,, : ns 
people in great number commaunded this warre. And againſt the Veſtines,* Bellum 
ex authoritate patrum populus aduerſis veſtinos iuſit,T he people following the autho- 
ritic of the Senators commaunded warre to be made againſt the Veſtines . The like 
manner of denouncing warre was alſo amongſt the Tarentines,ſo long as their popu- 
lar ſtate endured . For ſo ſaith Plutarch , Ex authoritate Senatus populum Tarentinum 
Romani in ferri bellum iuſiſſe , The people of Tarentum following the authoritie of 
F the Senat,to haue commaunded warre to bee made againſt the Romans. And Lute 
[peaking of the Acolians,which were gouerned by a popular goucrnment, ſaith it to 
have bene by their lawes forbidden, that any thing ſhould bee determined concerning 
peace and warre,but in the Panztolian and Pylaican counſell . And for that the nobi. 
litic of Polonia, Denmarke,and Sweden, pretend the tight of Soucraigntic to belong 
vntothem,it is not lawfull for their kings without their authoritie and conſent enter 
todenounce warre,or to vndertake it being denounced againſt them, except in caſe of 
urgent necelsitie, according to the order of Caſqwire the great. True it 15that in Rome 


concerning peace the Senate oftentimes determined thereof without the conſent of 
the 
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the people ; as we may ſee in all the treaties of peace berwixtthe Romane and the Las j 
tines: and inthe confederats warre the Senate paſſed all the treaties of peace and alli. 
ance without the people,viF, inthe tumult and vprore of Tralic:leaſt the hard aſſem, 
bly of the people, anddanger of delay, might hauc brought ſome detriment vnto the 
Commonmweale. Yca ſometimes the generals and my commaunders in the warres, 
of themlclues determined of peace and warre, without the commaundement of the 
Ko peaceby the people or Senate, eſpecially if the warres were in ſome countrey a farre off: as wee ſee 
cluded with in the ſecond warre of Carthage, the three Scipioes made all the treaties of peace and 
Ne enbour Alliance with the people and princes of Spaine and Afﬀeicke, without the aduile of the 
the confrmati= Gpat.. Yet tiucit is,that the Senate, yea and oft times the people authoriſed their afti- 
ehepachar have q©Ns,and ratified their rreatics,after that they were made: andit they were in anie thing 0 
e eraignmtie, . * » ' 
* © prejudiciallynto the eſtate, had ofthem no regard. In which caſe the hoſtages and cap. 
raines yeelded vnto the enemic,were at their owne perill ro anſwer the matter. As the 
Conlull Mancinus,who for that the peace he had made with the Numantines,was re- 
TheRomains jected and notratified by the Senate and the people, was himſelfe delivered unto the 
I © enemic. And that is it which a certaine Senatour of Carthage, as Liwiereporterh by 
peace byrheirge yy2y Of exprobration obieed vnto the Romane cmbaſſadonrs, ſaying, Yos cum Lu- 
theirenemies CHAFIH Conſul primo nobiſcum feds icit, quia _ authoritate Patrun, nec populi inſſi 
publico conſilto ittum eſt. Y ou at ſuch 
time as LuZatizs the Conlull firſt made peace with vs ; for that it was made without 
the authoritie of the Senat,or commaundement of the people,faid you were not ther. | 
unto bound: and therefore another peace was by your common councell made. 
And the ſame author ſpeaking of Hari the Proconſull of Aſia faith, Galogrecis bel. 
lum illatum non ex Senatus authoritate,non popul: inſ[u:quod quis vnquam de ſua ſenten. 
tia facere auſuseſt? W arre was made vpon the Gallogrekes, neither by the authority 
of the Senat,nor the commaund of the people,which what man durſt of himſelfe euer 
do? Butthis was Oratorlike ſpoken by the aduerſarie againſt Marlins being abſent; 
for thatit was ſometime ſo done,we haue by examples declared . Sparins Poſthumins 
the Conſull,alſo being himſelfe with his armic ſhut vp in the Strairs and rockes of the 
Appennin mountaines,in daunger with hungerto periſh, before hee could hauc heard 
from the Senat or the people,what they would haue had him to haue done; todeliuer | 
himſelte and the Roman armie our of thole ſtraites, of himſelfe made peace with the 
encemie,though vpon verie hard anddiſhonourable conditions. But when he with his 
armic diſarmed,was returned to Rome the Senat andthe people reieed the peace 
with the conditions by him accepted . Yea Po#thumiasthe Conlull himlelfe,in the af 
ſembly ofthe people ſaid,Cum me ſeu turpi,ſeu neceſſaria ſponſione obHrinxi,qua tamen, 
quanas iniuſſu popult fatta eſt,non tene tur populus Romanus, nec quicquam ex ea prett 
Corpora noſtra debentur Sammnitibus dedamur per feciales nudi vinitique , Secing that! 
haue bound my ſelfe,whether it be with a ſhameful or a neceſſatie promiſe and agrees 
ment,wherewith for all that the people of Rome is nor bound , foralmuch as it was 
without their commaundement made , neither is there any thing thereby vnto the k 
Samnires due,morethan our bodies ; let vs naked and bound be fo yeclded vnto them. 
So the Conſull called it notatreatie of peace, but a ſimple or neceſſarie promiſe. And 
in truth che enemies had cauſed the Conſulland all the captaines and lieuctenants of 
the army to ſweare,and furtherraken ſixe hundred hoſtages,al which they might haue 
putro death, ifthe people would not confirme the agreementraken; in which making 
they yet committed one groſle oucrſight,in that they bound nor all the ſouldiers in the 
armic by oath to returnc into thoſe ſtraits and encloſures ofthe mountaines, andeven 


waro the ſameKate they were before , or elsto yeeld themlclues all priſoners, in caſethe 
Ts people 


ple. 


Do 
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F: 4 people would not confirme the agreement by them made; which had they done, no 
. Joubt but that the Senat and the people would haueſent them againe into the ſame 
ſtate they were,as they did the Conſull,with the ſixe hundred [worne hoſtages, whom 
Gr all that;the Samnites refuſed to receiue of the herauld . For in like cafe after the 
cat overthrow by the Romans receiued at Cannas, when Haymball had ſcnt eight 
thouſand ſonldiers,there taken priſoners,to Rome, to redeeme their libertie with the 
ranſome of a pound of gold for cuery head and that the Senat would not agree there- 
unto, but decreed,that they ſhould either become the enemies ſlaues,or die : the Con- 
ſuls charged thoſe ſouldiers,before the appointed day to returne vnto the enemie;who 
all obeyed their commaund, but one,who by a craftic wile ſought to delude the oath, 
of 7 before by him giuen vnto the enemie for his returnez whome the Senat for all chat 
fent bound hand and foot vnto Hannibal. Or it it had ſeemed too harda thing vnto 
the Senat,to haue yeelded the whole army being {worne vato the Samnites , they 
would vndoubtedly yet haue confirmed thoſe hard conditions of peace by them 
agreed ypon. As did Lewes the xij,the French king,in the treatie made ar Dyon by the 
lord Trimouille with the Swiſlers,giuing them hoſtages of the chicfeſt men of his ar- 
my;with condition that the Swiſlers might putthem ro death , if che king ſhould nor 
ratifie the agreement withthem made . As did the duke of Aniou vato the hoſtages 
which thoſe whichwere beſicged inthe caſtle of Eruall had giuen him : when he ſaw 
that Robert Knolles,captaine of the caſtle;being arrived within the caſtle,after the agree- 
C ment, would by no meanes ſuffer the caſtle to be ſurrendred , ſaying, Thatthe beſieged 
without him could couenant nothing : and ſo allo cauſed the priſoners that he had ta- 
ken to be beheaded. For otherwile, itit were laWful for captains to entreat or conclude 
of peace at their pleaſure , without exprefle commaundement or ratification , they 
mightbind both people and foueraigne princes,vnto the pleaſure and appetite of their 
enemies; and ſuch hard conditions as they pleaſed: a thing moſt abſurd and vnreafona- 
ble, ſeeing that a common aduocat may not in the leaſt matter of another mans, 
come toagreement, without exprefle charge from him whome it concerneth, 

Burſome may ſay,that theſe rules rake no place in Venice, where the Senat doth 
wholly diſcerne and determine of peace and warre , neither amongſt the cuſtomes of 
|| D the Swiſſers and Griſons, which are popular eſtates . And in the conuerſion of the 
Florentine Commonweale, from the nobilitic vnto the popular eſtate,itis in one arti- 
cle eſpecially prouided,that the people ſhall haue to do with nothing, but wich making 
of lawes,creating of magiſtrats,and the common treaſure; as for peace and warre, and 
other things concerning the ſoueraigntie of the ſtate, ſhould be wholly inthe power of 

the Senat. Whercunto we haue before ſaid,that m_—_— and Ariſtocraticall eſtates Hu for the por 


cannotifthey would,well mannage marriall affaires, for the hard aſſembling rogether Pilaror Avi 
of the people: and in caſe that the people might be tall times aſſembled, yer were it a byihe multirude 
thing ofgreatperill and daunger,to haue thoſe things which ought of all others to bee maniall affairs 
moſt ſecret ina Commonweale,the councels (I fay)of peace and warre, reucaled and * "_ 

E madeknowne vnto the Yulgar people: which therfore were ofnecelsitie to beleft yn- 
to the Senat, yet the power of peace and warre cannot be taken from the nobilitie or 
pcople incither ſtate , the ſoucraigne maieſtie thereof (aved. And albeit that the peo. 
ple giuethe charge thereof vnto tae Senat, yet a man knowerh right weil , that the 
commilsions and mandats which are giuen out for ſuch purpoſe, depend of the autho- 
rity of the people,and ynder the peoples name are put in execution by the Senat,which 
is but the peoples procurator and agent,taking amhoritic from the people,as all other 
theirmagiſtrats doe. As for monarchics,it is without any queſtion that the reſoluti- 


on ofpcace and watre dependeth of the ſoucraigne prince,if the eſtate bee a pure mo- 
narchie. 
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rince than the nobilitic : the reſolution of peace and warre ſo dependeth of the nobi. 

itic,as that the ſtate ſeemerhto be rather Ariſtocraticall than regall . And therefore the 
names of their dukes, marqueſles,countics,goucrnours, and councellois, commonly 
to be in their leagues expreſſed, andthcir ſeales thereto annexed: as the peace berwixt 
the Polonians and the Pruſsians , made by king S:giſmundus Auguſte was ſealed 
with an hundred and three ſeales of the nobilitic of his countrey : neither was there 
fewer in the a of the lawfull creation of king Henry to be king of Polonia. 


Nie hind mars I PE third marke of Soucraigne maicſtic is to be of power to create and appoint 


of foneraignrie, Magiſtrats,than which no more cerraine ſigne can be, eſpecially the principall officers, 


which are not vndet the commaund of other magiſtrars . This was the firſt law that 
Publius Valerius made afterthe expulſion of the kings out of Rome : that the mag 
ſtrats ſhould be choſen and appointed by the people . V hich (elfe fame law was pu 
liſhed alſo by the Venerians,at ſuch time as they firſt aſſembled intothe Gulfe , forthe 
eſtabliſhing of their ſtate, as Contaremws writeth: than which law there is none more 
religiouſly kept by the Senat and the Venetian people. Yermuch berter is it kept in 
monatchies,where all is governed by one,and where the greateſt,the meaner , yea and 
the leaſt offices of all,as of Porters, Sergeants,Clarkes,Trumpeters,Criers,which inthe 
Roman ſtate were placed and diſplaced by the Roman magliſtrats are prouided for by 


order from the prince,cuen ynto the meaneſt offices . I haue ſaid che appointing of K 


princes officers, that is to ſay,ofthe chicke magiltrats, for there is no Commonmweale, 
where it is not permitted vnto greater magiſtrats, as alſoto many corporations and 
colledges, tomake certaine meniall officers vader them : as I haue before ſhowed 
ofthe Romans. Buryetthat they doe by yertue of the office, which they hold , and 
as proQours created with power,to ſubſticute other their deputies vnder them, We ſee 
alſo that dients and vaſlals, albeit that they hold their iuriſdition of ſome ſoueraigne 
prince in fealtic and homage, haue neuertheleflepoyer to eſtabliſh judges and officers 
1ntheir juriſdition; but yet this power is giuenthem by ſome ſoucraigne prince. For 
no doubt dukes, marqueſles, countics, barons, and licutenants ofcountries, were no 


other of their firſt inſtirution but judges and officers; as we ſhall in due place declare, | 


But ſumetimesin a popular cſtate power is giuen unto the groomer magiſtrats to create 
The leſſer ma- the leſſer; as we read that the from of Carthage hada cuſtume ro make fiue magj- 
Shlareſtaxe  ftrats,for to make choyce of the hundred and foure magiſtrats ofthe Commonweale; 
Dre ecreere  aSthey do alſoat Nuremberg , where the Cenſors which are choſen of the great 
_—— Councell,.choſe the new Senators,and that done, giue vp their charge . The Senate 
chem which had which is of xxvj,making choyce of the cight Auntients: and afterward of the xiij of 
agate fe ſeucn Burgamaſters , and of the xij Iudges for civill cauſes, and five for criminall, 

Neither is this any new matter; but an old and auntient faſhion. For Arifotle writcth, 


the pcople of Carthage to haut vſed to chuſe fiue men,who according to their diſcre- 


| tion ſtill made of the hundred and foure magiſtrates : which was alſo thing ordinaric [ 


vnto the Roman Cenſors , who by their diſcretion ſupplied the number 7 the Scnas 
tors, which the Conſuls did before by the ſufferance ofthe people, who from the be- 
ginning made them,as Feſtus Pompeius faith . And ſometime the diftators were for 
that purpoſe onely made to ſupply the number of the Senatqgs. As Fabins Butes 
named DiQator by the Conſull Terentivs,following the decree of the Senat , made 
choyceat onetime of an hundred ſcucnticſeucn Senators, in ſtcad ofthem that were 
dead. Howbeir thatto ſpeake properly,a Senator isno magiſtrat, as we will ſhow in 
the diſcourſe concerningthe Scnat. But howſocuer that it was , whether it were: the 


Conſuls, 


natchie, For the kingdome of Polonia, Denmarke, Sweden,and N OrWay, as they are Þ 
ſtates changeable and vncerrainc, asthe nobilitic is ſtronger than the prince, or the ' 
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x Conluls,he Diaators,or Cenſors,that made choice of the Senators,® (o ſupplied the 
Senat, they did it not butby the power ofthe people, which was alfoto be reuoked at 
the peoples pleaſure. So may we alſo ſay ofthe Turkes Cadeleſquires,which are as the 
kings two great Chauncelours,who hauc powerto place and diſplace all the Cadies 
ind Paracadics , that is to ſay,the judges and their deputies. And in Agypr,in the time 
ofthe Sultans government , before it was by Selymus the firſt conquered , the great 
Edegnare,which was a Cunſtable rothe Sultan, had power to place all the other offi: 
cers: as hadin auntient time the Grand M. of the Pallace in Fraunce . And ir isnort 
long ago bur that the chauncelour of Fraunce had power at his pleaſure ro beſtow all 
offices which had none, or but ſome little fees, 44; of ſome three or foure crownes at 
the moſt : which was reuoked by king Fraxcis the firſt , And albeit that alwaics the 
chauncelor,the great Edegnare,and the Grand M. ofthe pallace, had all their power 
* fromthe kings and Sulrans,as by them placed : yet was ſo great power vetic daunge= 
rous vnto the former kings and Sultans, which by little and little haue fince beene cur 
ſo ſhorr,as that in the raigne of Charles the ſeuenth, the verie baylieffes and ſencſchals 
were placed by the prince , who before were wourto be placed by rhe maiors, whoſe 
licurenants they were . Sometime alſo it may be that magiſtrats,corporations,or col- 
leges, have power tonominat and chuſe the principall magiſtrats: as we read inthe re- 
cords of the court of Paris,that by a law made 1n the yeare 1408,it was decreed that the 
officers of the high courr ofparliament ſhould be made by eleQion; and ſo therevpon 
C commaundement was giuen vnto the chauncelour to go into parliamentfor the cle- 
* Rionforthe offices vacant . VV hich law was againe reuiued by king Lewes the xj, in. 
the yeare 1465. Andafter him in the time of Charles the cighr,nor only the preſidents, 
the kings councellors, and aduocats,were made by cleCtion, but cuen the kings attur- 
ney generall(who is the onely man of all the body ofthe court, which owerh not oath 
butto the king alone: albeitthat the atturneyes of other parliaments, which he calleth: 
ſubſtirutes,take their oath inthe court)was choſen alſo by the ſuffrages of the court > 
Iathe yeare 1496. But yetall their letters of proviſion & confirmation of their elefti- 
onsintotheir offices,then were,and yet are, alwaycs graunted by the king : without 
whoſe confirmation their eleion wastro no purpole. VV hich may ſerue for aun- 
D fweretothat which one might ſay, that Arthure duke of Bretaigne, was choſen Cun. 
ſtable of Fraunce,by the voyces of all the princes, ofthe great Councell , and of the 
parliament inthe yeare1324. Foralbcit thatthe king Charles rhe fixt, was then di- 
ſtraught ofhis wics, & that the ſeales of France had inthem notthe image of the king, 
but of the queene onely : yer neuertheleſle the ſaid new conſtable raking vpon himthe 
goucrnment ofthe kings (word,and ofthe French armie, being (wornero the keeping 
of the lawes;atthe ſame inſtant acknowledged himlelfe to hold his ofhice and power 
in fcaltie and homage ofthe king : ſo that all authoritic and power to commaund,may 
well ſeeme to flow and be deriued fromthe fountaine ofthe prince onzly. - 
Yer may ſome ſay that the Great Palatine of Hungarie, who is the greateſt magi- great magitiras 
E ſtrat of that kingdome,andthe kings lieutenant generall,is choſen by the eſtates of the ny ge 
countrey : itis true 3 but yet his prouition,inſticurion,and confirmation, belongeth vn- the counrey, | 
tothe king , whois thechicfe head and author of his power, Howbeit that the eſtates dos 
of the kingdome of Hungarie,yet pretendto haue the right ro make choyce of their mg 
kings; the houſe of Aultria maintaining the contrarie. And itfeemeththar the kings . 
haue by ſufferance paſled ic ouer,thatthe eſtares ſhould ſill hane che chuſing of the 
great Palatine,ſo to caule them to forget the eleQion of the king - VV hereamo for 
all thatthey hauc beeneſo obſtinatly wedded,as that they haue: hoſen vnder the co- 
lour ofproteQiongto put themſclues vader the Turkes ſlaucrie,rathicrthanto have this 
power 
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power for the choyce of their kings(by the houſe of Auſtria)wreſted from them. Iris þ 
not therefore the election of great officers which declareth the right of ſo. 
ucraigntic; bur the princes approbation,ratification,and confirmation, without which 
the magiſtratis ofno power at all. Yer if ſuch creation of magiſtrars were by the 
founders of Commonweales , and law makers, ſogiuen vnto the people , or cok 
leges , asthatthey could not from the people or colleges be taken, then truly the prince 
ſhould not hauethe right of ſoucraigne maicſtic or power : for that the magiſtrats pow- 
er were not to be — vnto the prince, but to the people; as by little and little it 
happened vnto the kings of Polonia. For when as by a law made by Sgi/mundu 
Auguſtus all the magiſtrats of euerie countrey , wereto be choſen by the particular 


> \ 


ſtatcs of cuery gouernment 3 the waieſtic of the kings,who allo raigned by the good of 


liking of the people,wastherby much impaired . VV hich confirmation of magiſtrats 
ſo choſen, is no new thing; for cuen from thetitne of the Gothes we read in Caſsiods- 
rus,that Theodoricus king of the Gothes,gaue his let:ers of confirmation yato the of- 
ficers whomethe Senat had choſen; vſing theſe words in his letters direfted yato the 
Senar,for one whom they had made a Senator, /ud/cium weſtrum P.C. no#ter Comita- 
tur a(enſus , Our conſent, Renerent fathers,doth accompany your wdgement. Now. 
ſceeingthat power tocommaund ouer all the ſubiets of a Commonweale belongeth, 
vnto himthat holderh therein the ſoucraigntie; ir is good reaſon allo that all magi- 
ſtrars ſhould acknowledge their authoritie to | from him. | 

But now let vs ſpcake ofthe fourth marke of Soucraignetie, that is to wit,of the Zaf H 
Appeal, which is and alwayes hath beene one of the moſt principall rights of ſouc- 
raignetic. As a man may ſec after thatthe Romaines had driuen out their kinges : nor 
onely the laſt Appeal, but cuen all Appeales from the Magiſtrates , were by the Law 
Valcria reſerued vnto the people. And for that the Conluls and other Magiſtrates ot- 
rentimes gaue ſmall eare vnto them that did appeal vnto them , the ſame Law was of- 
tentimes* renewed : and by the Tribunitiall law Duillia the paine ofdeath adioyned- 
thereynto, for him that ſhould cppoſe himlelfe againſt the ſame; which Law Liaie 
callcth the foundation of the popular libertie : albeit that it were cuill executed . The 
ſame Law was yet more ſtraitly kept in Athens, where the laſt Appeal was reſerued 
vntothe people, not onely from the Magiſtrates of the citic, but euen from the Magj- 
ſtrares of their allies and fellowes allo : as the writings of Zenophonand Demoſthenes 
do right well declare. The ſame Law Contarenws writethto haue been the firſt chat 
was by the Venetians made for the eſtabliſhing of their Commonweale : viz. That all 
men might freely appeal from the Magiſtrates, vnto the Graund counſell ofthe peo- 
ple. Nether was Francis Valort Duke of Florence for any other cauſe Nlaine, then for 
not hauing giuen way vntothe Appeal,made from him ynto the Great counſell of the 
people , by three Florentines by him condemned to die, and ſo notwithſtanding their 
appeal by him executed . But ſome may ſay, that not onely this Duke at Florence; 
but at Rome the Di#ators, and other Magiſtratcs alſo oftentimes put to death con- 
demned citiſens, notwithſtanding their appeal made vngo the people, as is in many k 
hiſtorics to be ſcene. V hereof there was an heauic example made by the Senate of 
Rome , which cauſedthe remainder of the Legion ſent to Rhegium being taken and 
brought ro Rome ,to be whipped and afterward beheaded without regard of the ap- 
peales by them miade vnto the people : orto the interceſsions of the Tribunes exclai- 
ming,the ſacred Lawes concerning Appeales to be violated , and troden vnder foote: 
W hereunto in bricte I aunſwere,as did Papinian,That we ought not to reſt our ſelues 
vponthat they doc at Rome, bur on that which ovght to bee there done. For it is 
moſt ccrtajne,that a man might appeale from the Scnat ynto the people: and that or- 
dinatily 
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| 4 dinarily the oppoſition or interceſsion of one of the Tribunes,ſtayed the proceedings 
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of the whole Senat 3 as we haue before touched.” And the firſt that gaue the powet 
vnto the Roman Senat to indge without appeale, was Aarianthe emperour, tot the 
edit of Caliguls,whereby he gaue power to all magiſtrats to judge without appeale, 
rookenoplace . And albeirthat Nero decreed , that they which without cauſe had 
ynto the Senar,ſhould be puniſhed with like puniſhment, as if they had ap- 

led vnto his'owne perſon : yerforbad he nor men to appeale from the Senat vnto 
imſelfe; alchough he bad referred the appeales from all the magiſtrats vnto the Senar. 
Burthisaumfivere ſeemeth direAly contrary vnto that we haue before ſaid. For it no 
ewete tobe rhade from the Senat vntoche emperour, bur that the laſt appeale 

was vio the Senat,then was not the laſt appeale the true marke of ſoucraigntie. Joine 
alſo herevrito,that the Great maſter ofthe Pallace,whome they called PrefeiZum Pre- 
rorio ga tudgement without appeale, receiving allo the appeales ofallthe magiſtrats 
and governours ofthe empire,as ſayth'FlauiusYoprſcis: as in'cuery. Commonwealc 
welce cerraine courts and parlianrents which gave judgement without appealc; as the 
eight patlianients in Fraunce, the fourecourts in Spaine,the imperiall chamber in Ger- 
manie;the councell at Naples; the fortic at VenicecheRota'arRome ,'the Senat at 
Milan 3 and fo the greatercourts of 'other cities ,' who heare and decide either all ot 
moſt patr of cauſes, both pablike and priuar,withourappeale : andinall che imperiall 
rownes,duchies,and counties,dependingof theempite;noappeale is tobe made vnto 
the imperiall charaber,ia crimioall cauſes once iudged by the magiſtrats of the priate, 
or ofthe imperiall cities : whereby irappearcth che laſt appeale not to belong onely 
yncorhe right of ſoueraigne maicſtic. VV hereunto I aunſwere, vnder the name of 
Appeale , ro be alſo contained requeſtsmade vnto the prince,which the law call Ciuill 
Supplications : ſo that when we maynorappeale from the ſentence ofthe greater'ma- 
viſtrats, yeray we by way of requeſtpur vp our ſupplications vnto the prince; which 
hath moued many of our late lawyers to ſay, Ciuill ſupplications ro belong vnto the 
right of foueraigne maieſtie: and albeic chat almolt alwaies the decrees ate againe iud- 
ged by the fame judges, as oft as requeſt is made vnto the prince concerning a iudge- 
ment giuen:yetisit in [tis wil & powereicher toreceiue or reieQ the requeſtiand ofret- 
times hee callerch the cauſe vnto himſelfe therofroderermine,or to reuerſe thar which 
hath bene done ; or elſe remitterh it vnto other judges, whichis the rrue marke of fo- 
veraigatie and laſt appeale , whercin the maieſtic ot the prince or people doth moſt ap- 
peare: foraſmuch as it is not lawfull for any magiltrar or judge ro. chauoge or amend 


their iudgement once giuen orrecorded,withour leaue of theit foueraigne prince, and 


make anedi&t,thar none of his ſubie&s ſhould appeale from any of his magiſtrars, or 
preferre any requeſt vmto himlelfe againſt cheir iudgements, as the emperour 'Cal79u!s 
was aboto haue done: yet neuertheleſle ſhouldir alwaies be lawfull for the ſubicts 


. toappeale,orto exhibirrheir requeſts vmtotheprince: For that the prince cannot ſo 


bind his owne hands,or make ſuch a law voto himlſelte; either prohibit his'grieued 
fubicQs from comming vmto him with their humble ſupplications and requeſts: For 
that ſuch edits conceriing appeales and iudgements , are but civill decrees and 
laweswherewith the prince cannot be bound,as we haue before ſaid. For which cauſe 
reemed anew and abſurdthing vatothe Senat of France,and eſpecially voto Michael 
ae] Hoſpitalthat the commilsioners appointed to proceed againit the preſident of Al- 
lemand,torbid him by a decree made agaiaſt him,to come within' rwentic leagues of 
the court, foro cut him off trom the meanes to preferre his petitions ; which the king 
himſelf could nor ofright rake from his ſubicR,alchoghir were in his power to gran or 
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reie( his requeſt being once made ynto him knowne. Welce alſo,that in all graunts | 


of publike lands by way of pention,with powet and iuriſdition vnto the children or 
neere kinſmen of the houſe of Fraunce,and generally in the erection of duchies, mar. 
quilats,countics,and principalities,fealtic and homage, appeale and ſoucraignie, are 
fill reſerued: that ſometime there is onely reſeruation made of appeale andſoveraign- 
tie: asinthe declaration made by king Charles the fift,to Johnduke of Berrie, bearing 
date the third of March,in the yeare 1 374: wherein is allo tealtie and homage compri. 
ſed. For it is certaine that the duchie of Berrie was; then the -portion/ giuetz vnto the 
duke of Berry withthe charge of tights royall and reverſion tothe crowne, for want 
of heires male: as T haue learned by the letters ofgraunt, which arc yer.in+he- treaſurie 


of Fraunce. Weſee alſo the like declaration'of Philip Archduke of Auſtria, (Charle | 
the fifts farher)mageto king Lewes the ewelft,and anorher ot him the fame,in the yeate. 


1505 : wherein he acknowledgath and protellerh himilelte readie to obey. the: decrees 
of the parliament of, Paris,in regard ofthe countries of Artors and Flaunders, andot 
other lands which he held ofthe king; and notto forbid then ofthole countries to ap. 
pealevnto the cou: at Paris; And-in thetreatic.of Arras,made betwixtking Charle 
the ſeuenth,and Phitp the (econd,duke of Burgondy,thercis.exprefle reſeruation made 
of tealtic and homage, appeale and (oucraigntie,for thoſe lands which he and his auv- 
ceſtors held in fee of the crowne of ;Fraunce . Neither did Charles the fijt'the French 
king take any othergccafion tomake warre againſt the Engliſh men,than for that their 


Engliſh-magiſtrats and-gowernots which had thegouernment of Aquitaine, vnderthe | 


fealtic of the French , would hot heate the ſubicAts appeales. Ar which time the 
court of Paris commaunded the king of, England to be lummoned,and for default of 
appearance pronounced ſentence/againſt him:whereby the duchie of Aquitaine was 
for that cauſe confifcated vnto the king , ag isro bee ſeene by the decree of the patlia- 
mentof Paris,giucnthe xiiij ot May,in the yeare 1370. For otherwiſe if a ſoucraigne 
prince ſhall remitynto his vaſſalltheright ot appeale and ſoucraigntiez which is ynto 
him(clfe due,he maketh him ofa ſubiecta ſoucraigne prince3 as did king Francs the 
firſt,diſcharging the, duke ot Loraine of all fealtie and homage, appeale and ſoucraigh 
rie,tor the caſtle of Chaſteleryponthe Maze in the yeare1517. But when hee lutfe- 
red'the ſame duke in ſoucraigne manner without appeale to gouern in the duchie of 
Bar; and that the dukes,officers,and magiſtrats afterward abuſed their permiſsiue at 
thoritic,as in abſolute ſoucraigntie,the kings atturney gencrall. thereof complained vn- 
tothe king,aduiſing him nor to ſuftet the rightsof his ſoueraigne maicſtiero beſo int 
paired. WV hichthing _Athoxre then duke of Loraine vnderſtanding, and after him 
Francis his ſonne, by recogniſance in autentique manner declared , that their: purpols 
was not1n any thing roderogat from the fealtie and homage,appeale and ſoucraigntic 
thatthey oughtuntothe crowne of Fraunce , by reaſon of the ſaid duchic ; and that 
they had nottherein vſed ſoucraigne iuſtice but by ſufferance: which letters of recog 
lance are in the publique records to beſcene, and were afterward exhibired vnto the 


” Ppriuie councell,in the yeare 1564, in the raigne of Charles the ninth, who by all means [ 


ſought by a moſt gratious and large charter to haue giuen:voro Charles then duke of 
Loraine,che ſoucraigntic of the duchie ot Bar : but all in vaine, foraſmuch as the king 
can by no meanes alienat from himſelfe,the rights belonging vnto his ſoucraignrie,no 


' notthe high courtof Paris aſſentingthercunto, although thepower and authoritic of 


that court may where the king is,ſeemeto bc nothing} in the preſence of whom allhe 
powerand authoritic of all magiſtrars ceaſe. | 


 Whertfore the belt & moſt expedicnt way,for the prcſeruation ofa tate is,neuetto 
_ Siucany matkeorright of ſoucraigntic ymtoalubicR,and muchleſle yato a ſtravinget: 
| for 
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s rthat is one ſtep and: | Fi PP | 
A _ — - _—_ to mount vnto his ſoueraigne maiecſtic . And therefore 7om2rke or 
irwas long doubted inthe councell, whether power and authoritic withour appeale: —_— 

? theprince to be 


ſhould be graunted vnto Francis duke of Alencon ( who had mad 
eſts and one of his councell)in that his dukedome 3 as had A EY of = oy — 
vnrotheaunticnt dukes there . And although he were the kings beſt and —_ -cq's ſtranger. 
brother, yet one of the arturneyes generall was ſo bold as to lay in full councel] Tha 
Kt were betrer to bring in ewelae courrs of parliament,than to ſuffer thar,albcit that os 
jurifdic10n Was tor a ſhort time granted, and extraordinarie judges by the king a = 
ted ; with reſcruation of appeales,in many caſes and cauſes, as alſo with __ a 
fealtic and homage . W herein our aunceſtors much offended , who with _ mt; h 
B facilitie(ſhould [ fay,or neceſsitic) graunted the ſame juriſdiction vato the lakes of 
Normandie . For by this meanes the dukes of Bricaigne and Burgundie revoltcd fro 
our kings vntothe kings of England ; for that ſuch judges were dented them , 25 had 
bene granted vntothe dukes of Alencon: taking it grieuoufly themſelues,in the on 
oftheir. magiſtrars to be ſummoned vnto the court at Paris, there to havethoſethi wx 
reuerſed which their magiltrats had vniuſtly determined;althogh Prwexs ds | w,. 
_— ot.tight {mall weight and importance; whereof the dukes of Britaigne only » y 
both vnto king Philprhe Fairc,and Philiprhe Long , who by wyDA Plat- 
ſent. vmo the court of parliament in February 1 306,and in Oftober 13:6 declaredihat 
| _ meaning was not,that the duke of Bricaigne or his officers, ſhould bee called bs: 
| c forcthem into the court; bur in queſtion of ſoucraigntie, or incaſethey ſhould d = 
| to — a cls had giuen falle wdgement. | Senn aan 
cfame we aretothinke of all che princes and citi ; | 
wR"Iy , es of Germanie , from v 
an m—_ _—_— _ may 1uſtly appeale vnto the im rs eg” the 
eſumme of 50 crowns,or if any controuerſic b | Se 
paces. Wheat ener Grmangraccyr 
$t0 haucinthemt erighrot ſaucraignne : Forthat itis a capirall cri PAP ec 
_ rae _—_ a (oueraigne prince, except he aver mes $d that Greeks 
| r he was) who appealed trom Php king of Macedon cuill 6d ach 
D oa rs _ wm vue __ ner of appeale Lewes of rs ew of 
- | -om the interlocutorie lentence of Francs the 1 ' 
king,which he hauin (a; ranch the ſecond, theFrench 
1 g vnderſtood the caulc,is ſaid ro hauec g1 inſt him i 
privie councel : VV hich manner of a cale Baldusth PE 
NE ated aaa EI. =_ alaws the great lawyer alloweth as good, 
"rat" nay mes u eeme the maicſtic of {oucraigne princes ro 
ple of that Macedonian king,wh ; | : 
= itrhey would needs that their decrees whatſocuer yea ny om a | 
ecaulerhey would not ſeeme vnconſtant or variable, th Fort 
he Genabinn os coded Cr variable, thatthenthey ſhoulddo as did 
| D , etas , Who of his owne good Sa; Fate 
that hee had vniuſtly condemned him in, with goods recompenſcd him , for 
iudgemenc. in, without chaunging of his foxmer dectee and 
EF Fromthismarkeof Maieſti - pace - ara 
power to grant grace and mo. 7, wn Appeale,dependeth alſo the The bitwmarke of 
inroieref chelaes bee tor gods, bei orhonour,ocrcal. 
m baniſhment : for it 1 |; +; , ,Orrccal- 
"Hort das w— ” he power ofthe magiltrats or judges, how yreat 
ofthemſclues , to alter - hi c caſt ofthele things vnto the condemned perſon, or 
tharthe Pro , ol y thing of the indgements by them once given. ' And albei 
a: conluls and gouernours of provinces ; had as much > APE hee fore " 
ion,as hadallthe magiſtrats of Rometogeth X | PI 
for them ſo much as to reſtore him wh CUNT I EAPETar AE = rr 
m whome they had but for a time baniſhed (as wee 
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Things properly 
belonging vneo 
the ſoueraigntie 
of a prince canin 
no wiſe be im= 
parted vnto a 
Jubie&. 


read inthe letters of Plinie the younger , goucrnor of Aſia vnto Tratan theemperor) j - 


and much lefle giue pardon vynto men condemnedto die : which is moſt ſtraitly for. 
bidden all magiſtrats in cuery Commonweale,be it well orcuill ordered or gouerned, 
And albeit that Papirius Curſor the diftator,may ſeeme at the requeſt of the peoplety 
hauegiuen pardon to Fabius Max. collonell of the horſemen,for having giuen battle 
contratie to his commaund, although he had ſlaine xxv thouſand of the enemies: yet 
neuertheleſſe incffeCtir was the people which gauethe pardon: albeit that they moſt 
inſtantly beſought the diftatorto pardon the fault: V hich they themſelucs might a 
the ſame time haue done, bur yet had rather to requeſt jr of Papirius 5 than to take the 
guilcic perſon from him againſt his will. For Fabius vnderſtanding himlelte in his ab. 
ſence to be by the diftator condemned, appealed vnto the people : before whom 74s. 
ris defended his iudgement,as iuſtly giuen againſt Fabiws : which a man of his venue 
and ſeucritie would not hauc done,if an appeale might not haue bene made from the 
dittator, vntothe people : andthatin ir was the power of life and death. Sergius Gul. 
bathe Orator al(o,in like iudgement by Cato the Cenlor,attainted of treaſon , tooke 
his refuge vnto the people, who moued with his teares,and embracing of his children, 
pardoned him . VV hereupon Care ſaid, That Galba had beene well whipped, had hee 
notraken himſelfe vnto his teares and his children. The ſame power of life and death 
hadalſothe people of Achens,as appearcth by Demoſthenes,and Alcibiages,who both 
condemaned,were afterward by the people pardoned , and againe reſtored both ynto 
their goods and honour . And amonglt the Venerians it is not lawtull for any thei  'C 
magiltrats,no not for the duke himſelfe, the Senar,or the Decemviri,ro graunt pardon 
ynto the condemned: for that is left ynto the diſcretion of the great councel of the Ve- 

netian gentlemen onely . The Decemuiri before abuſing their power by ſufferance, 
graunted pardons,and neuerthelefſe was order takenin the yeare 1523, that the coun- 

ſell of the Sages, which are in number xxij,ſhould therein be afsiſting vato them: and 

that the pardon ſhould take no place,withour the generall conſent of themall: but at 

length in the yeare 1562,the councell wasforbidden at all ro meddle,or to hauc to doe 

inthat matter . Andalbeit that the emperour Charles the fift , in the crefion of the 

Senat at Milan,grauntedthereunto all the markes of ſoucraigntie, as vnto his lieute- 

nant and deputie in his abſence, comming verie neere vnto abſolute ſoucraigntie: yer 1 D 
ſoit is,that hee ſhill reſerued vnto himſelte the power to praunt pardon and mercie yn- 
tothe condemned); as I haue learned by theletters patents by him graunted : which 
hath bene a thing right ſtraitly obſerued and kept in all Monarchies. And although 
thatin Florence during the popular ſtate, the eight men without all right had yſurped 
the power to graunt pardons : yet was that power againe reſtored ynto the people 
by Sedorin, after the chaunge of the ſtate . As for other kings they have ſtill thought 
nothing more royall , than to deliver the condemned from death : neither do they 
ſuffer the judges or magiſtrats of other dukes and princes , ro examine the letters 
graunted by the king for the reſtoring of the condemned: although that they exa- 
mincthe pardongraunted . Andalbeitthat king Francis the firſt had giuen vnto his 
mother power to graunt pardon vnto the condemned : yet for all that the court of Pa 
ris,hauingtaken orderto haue it ſhowed ynto the king , that it was one of the faireſt 
markes of ſoucraigntie , which could not be communicated vnto a ſubiect without 
impairing of his maieſtic : the Queene mother thereof aduertiſed , renounced. this 
amy , and reſtored the letters patents vnto the king , before they were of het 
requeſted . For indeede that prerogatiue could nor of right bee graynted ynto the 


otS 


try 


French Queene , neither any other the proper markes of Soueraigntie. 


And albcittharthe Roman lawes ſay that the empreſle is diſpenſed with from all 
edifts 
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© adifts and lawes: yerthattakerh no. place in this realme of Fraunce 3 yea there is 


found a decree in the records of the court, in the yeare 1365, in July : wheteby the 
| was condemned to lay downe in the court the-money of herdemaunded; whit 


- Jeſtthe matter was intryall; that the creditor might derhaundit ſo: laid downe vpp6n 


good caution giuen: which by the Romanlaw is a meer injurie;foto begin ſure of 


execution. I find alſo thatking Charles the ſixt,gaue powetto AM. Arnald de Corbie, © 


ckauncelour of Fraunce,by letters pattents,the xitj of Match,in the yeare 1401,to grant 
rdofs vnto the condemned, ſome ofthe great Councell being preſent with him; but 
that was at ſuchtime as the chauncelours were almightic , having all in their owne 
hands: and that king Charles the ſixt was then not in the power of himlelle. but of 
others, by reaſon of his maladie. | i Habs e661 ook 
"Nowifany man ſhall obie& and ſay,That in auntienttimes thegouernours of pro- 
uinces gaue pardons,as we yet may ſee by the cultome of Henaultand of Daulphinie: 
as alſo that the biſhop of Ambrun,by aucentique charters pretendedthis power. Here- 
unto I aunſwere,that ſuch cuſtomes and priuileges, wrongfully wreſted and extorted 
from our kings, were of good right abrogated by an edict of king Zewes the twells, 
And if ſuch priuileges be ofuo force: ſo may we allo- ſay their confirmations t6 bee 
of no more ſtrength, For the confirmation 1s neuerany thing worth, if the ptivilege 


bee ofic ſelfe naught. Now mult ir needes be naught, tor chatircannot bee ſepera. 
ted from the crowne;, For as wee haue before (aid , that the! priaileges by princes '"" * 
'C even lawfully graunted, catinot ſtand good for cuer : ſothe rightes of Soucraigatie, 


which cannorby the kings themlelues bee graunted: vato any. , -without-giuing 
away of ther Scepter and kingdoine , can much lefle being granted,bee by themgon- 
furacd. 3:9 FRED 
As for Gouernours, Deputies, Lieutenants generall of Souetaigne princes, it is 
another reaſon ; for that they have nor thac power by priuilege; orby office. but/by 
commilston, as the deputies or licutenants of their princes. But. in the ſtate; of;'a 
well ordered Commonweale , this power of Souerajgnic ought norco bee giuen: to 
any , neither by commilſsion, neither by title of office , except it bee for the tabli- 
ſhing of a Regent in his gouernment, for the great diltance of places; or fortheicaps 
tluitic of Soueraigne princes: or for that they are furious 3 or clſe in their jalatiae. 
As it was done by Lewes the ninth , who fot his tender yeares, was by the. eſtates; of 
Fraunce committed to the tuition of hismother Blanche of Caſtile after that ſhe had 
given cerraine princes fot aſſurance that ſhee ſhould not giue the tuition of himto any 
other perſon . So the gouernment of the kingdome:was committed vnto;Chaxtes.the 
fift,as Regencduting Fe captiuitic ot his father king John. And: 19-the caprivitie of 
Francis the firſt, Lowiſe of Sauoy his mother , raoke vppon her the protection of the 
kingdome committed yatohet by the king her (onne 3 withall the royalucs- theteof; 
inthetitleol-Regent. Andthe duke: of Bedford Regentin Fraunce, king Charles the 


ſixt being there diſtraught of his wits.- . 


; But heer may one ſay vnto mee , that notwithſtanding the decree of Lewes thexij, ego 


Privileged 
wrongfully 


wreſted from 


kings cannot by 
any new coofir- 


mation be mads 
good 


the chapiter of the church of Roan pretendeth alwaiesto hauc priviledge. to graunt pirtuat®: 
pardon inthe fauour of $. Romane the day befoge whole feaſt, it forbiddeth, allthe, tt of Roe 


church 
don wit the + 


rats 


Judges, yeaand the patlament of Roanicſclte to execute or put to death any. obe-of 
luch as then be condemned; (as I haue (eenc it put in praQiiſe being,in commilsign fot 
the Prince, for the generall reformation of Normandie) and for that the court-not- 
withſtanding the chapiters pardon, had after the feaſt cauſed to bee put to-death one, 
which it had before the fealt condemned: the chapiter thereof greguouſly complay- 
ned.-ynto the king; having to triend' one ofthe privecy of the blood ; the parlament 


QQ_, uj lent 


condemned, 


I - Pra 
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his oration inche'Senar for rhre/abuſe, andencroaching __ the kings maieſtic: bur 
the fauour ofthegreat biſhops more preuailing then reaſon, that priuilege was forall 


thathe could fay ordo with the'publike ſhame and loſle continued: but was fince ta. * 


'kenaway by king Henry the third . This privilege had great affinitic with that which 
Agence Fe WaSShuenymothe:Veſtall virgins at Rome,which wasto giue pardon vnto him thar 
Yeti Virgines waspgoingto cxecution,ifany one ofthe Veſtal virgins by chaunce happened to mecte 


loin —_ *hitn;as faith Platarke in thelyfe of Numa . The like cuſtome whereof is yet kept in 
"Rome; for if a condemned man there meer a Cardinall, he is thereby delivered from 
puniſhment. But I deeme that to bee moſt pernitious in thepriuilege of S. Romane, 

that no man could enioy the benefit thereof which had bur lightly offended : but he 

onely that had done the moſt execrable villanies that were polsibleto be found, ſuch 

as the king vſed'not'to pardon, that ſuch offences as could nether by the lawes of 

| God nor man, norby the fauour'of Princes be pardoned , might yet vnder the colour 

* of S/Romanes priuilege be remitted and forgiven. Burt that is ioyned with the grea- 

teſt impietierothinke the pardonto be ſo much the more acceptable to Cod, by how 

much the fat committed 1s the'more haynous or deteſtable. But I am of opinion (fas 

Motos WINg alwaies the better iudgement) that no ſoucraigne Prince, nether yet any man 
lame of God 4 liglt Can pardonthe puniſhment due ynto the offence which is by the law of God 


RI death, no more then he can diſpence with the law of God , wherevnto he is himlelfe 


bein any wils  ſybic&t; Andifit be ſo, that the magiſtrar deſerve capital! puniſhment, which diſpen- Þ 


ſeth with the law of his king; how ſhall ir be lawtull for a ſoucraigne prince;to diſpence 
with hisſubict fromthelaw of God?-Andfurther itthe Prince him ſelfe cannot giue 
away the leaſt ciuill intereſt of his ſubie&t, orpardonthe wrong done ynto an othet 
min : how can hethanpardowthe wrong done ynto almightic God? or the murther 
wilfatly.committed; which bythe law of God isdeath, for all the pardon he can giue, 
But then wherein(mighta man ſay) ſhuuldthe princes mercie ſhow it ſelfe or appeare? 
ifircould not ſhow grace vnto the puniſhment appointed by the law of God 2 VW her. 
nnto-Faunſwere;thar there are meanes plentie,as in pardoning bloodſhed committed 
byohaunce, or in defence ofa mans(elfe , or in mitigating the rigour of the poſitive 
cigill lawes : as it the prince ſhould vpon paine of death forbid a man to beare armes, 


or to carrie-victuals ynto the enemic; pardon ſhall yet well be beſtowed vpon himthat . 


hath borne' armes: for the defence of himſelfe onely ; or on him which cons 

ſtrained by pouerrie,/ hath ſold: viAtuals deere ynto the enemie, toreleene his owne 
grearnecelsitic..” Or whereas bythe law:the puniſhment for theft is death , the good 

prince may connert chat puniſhment intorche reſtitution of foure fold, which is the pu- 

Beat 19.64 21. Diſhment by the ſaw * of God appointed. Burthe wilfull murderer Towſhall take him 
(faith the law)frommvy ſacred altar nether ſhalt thou hauepitic on him , but cauſe himto 

aye the death': and afterwards I will ſtretch forth my great mercies pon you. Neuerthe- 

leſle the Chriſtian kings on that day which they commaund to' bee moſt holy kept, 

Trhiegrievous a5 6h Good Friday;Vſetor molt partto pardori ſome one maty or other, coridemned of 
beſcucrely pun- moſt horrible and\notorious crime. Now pardons grauntedro fuch villaines drawe 
avy wiſe pardo» after them plagues;famine,warres,and ruines of Commonweales; and that' is it fot 
_ _. whichthe law of Godfaith, That in puniſhing them that have deſerned ro'dye , they 
ſhall 'take away the cauſe from among the people: for of an hundred villaines there 

commeth ſcarce two of them into the triall of iuſtice: and of thoſe that:come,the one 

halfe ofthem for want of proofe and of witneſſes eſcape vnpuniſhed : and then if whett 

theyre proued princes graunt vnto them pardon, what exemplarie puniſhment ſhall 

there be for offences and villanies'commirred inthe Commonweale? And many of- 


OW. tendors 


— 


\ 


ſent alſo cheir deputies, amongſt whom Bigot the kings attourney was verie carneſt in $ 
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4 fenders,when they cannor oftheir owne prince obtaine grace and pardony/interpoſe 

the fauour of ſome other forren prince, who becommeth an interceflour for them. 

W hereof the States of Spaine complained vnto king Phz/p,preſenting vnto him atre- 

 queſt,to the end he ſhould aduertiſe his ambatſador in Fraunce,no more inthe behalfe 

ofthe French king,to requelt pardon of the king of Spaine , for the condemned men 

which had retired themſelues our of Spayne into Fraunce: for that having obtained 
ardorijchey many times ſlew the judges, who hadbefore condemned them .. Bur of Themott gra. 


comme 


| Fl the graces and patdons that a prince can giue , there is none more commendable, enduble perdeg 

than when he pardoneth the injurie done againſt his owne perſcn: and of all capirall ju? Fn< =n 

uniſhments none is moxe acceptable vnto God,than that which with moſtſeuernie is 

3 exccuted, for the' wrong done vnto the maicſtic of himſelte . But what then are we for 

cohopefor ofthe prince, which moſtcruelly revengerh his owne iniurics , *and pardo» 

neth the wrong done to others ; and eſpecially thoſe which are direaly done to the 
dihonour of almightic God. 

Now that which we hauc (aid concerning the grace and pardon graunted by a ſoue- 
raigne prince vnto men condemned, is tothe vttermoſt to be exrended,cuen ymo the 
prejudice ofthe great lords, vnto whome the confiſcation of the offendours lands or 

sby law or cultome belong,who are not to berecceiued to debate or impugnethe 
pardon graunted by the prince; as by decree of parliamenthath bene adiadged. Now 
many there be,which draw the grace ofthe princes gracious reſtitutions vato priuat 
& iudgements: as when a manis for want of councell decciued or coloned 3'or reque- 
ſeth the benefit of his minoritie, which in many cities and Commonmweals are proper 
vntoſoueraigne princes: but yet are not the markes of ſoucraigne maieſtic, except 0n- 
ly the legitimating of battards,of fees, and ſuch like: for why the reſt wete partly by 
themagiſtrats hauing vnderſtood the cauſe , and partly by the lawes and cuſtomes 
vlually graunted . For inthe lawes of Charles the vi) and Charles the viij, it is expreſly 
comtnaunded ynto the judges, in deciding of cauſes , not to have ariy tegard of the de- 
crees of forraine courts , further than they ſhould with equirie agree : which by this 
commonclauſe vnto all decrees inthisrealme commonly annexed ( S: ſatis ſaperque 
apparet,[f it ſhall ſufficiently,and more than ſufficiently appeare) is declared. W hich 
clauſeif ir be not ioyned vnto the decree,the magiſtrat hath bur to vnderſtand of the 
* k;thepuniſhmenc thereof being reſerued vnto the law , and the pardon vmto the ſo- 
veraigneprince . And har is it for which Cicero crauing pardon of Ceſar for Liparius 
faith, hane oftentimes pleaded with thee before the indges,but I nencr ſaid,for him whom 
Tatfended, Pardon him my lords,he was deceined, fie thought it not jf ener hee do ſo azaine, 
Oc. So children wſe to ſay unto their parents,of whome FA Crauepardon : But before the 
uages we ſay, That the crime is for euill will forged the #tcuſor is a linderer (the witneſſes 
fa eandſubborned. Inwhich words he plainely ſhewed,that Ceſar having foutcrargne 
mp3; — alſo the power of life and death, (and ſo to graunt pardon) which the 5ud- 
_ Beshadnor. | 6 ELIE 
» Nowasfor liege fealtie and homage,it appearerh,that it is one ofthe greateſtrights 1c gmak 
of ſoucraigntie; as we have before declared :in reſpeQ of him ro whom it is due; with-  (oucraignue 
Out exception. 291 £121, 221} 
. Asforthe right and powerto coyne money,itis of the fame tature with the law, Theſeneath 
and there isnone bur he Which hath power ro make alaw,which can appoint' rhe va- rat wm 
lue,weight,and ſtampe of the coyne : which is well to be vnderitond by the Greeke 
and Laune worde ; forthe Latine word Nummws ſeererh well ro have beene Yetiued 
ofthe Greekword vuO-. Fornothing is ina Commonweale of greater conſequence 
next yntothelaw,thatithe yaluc,weighr, and ſtampe'ot the coyne ; as we hau&in a fpe. 
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Ciall treatiſe decl&ed : and in cuerie well ordered Commonmweale,none but the ſoue. | 
raigne prince hath power to appoint the ſame. As wercad they did in Rome , when 
the value of the Victoriat was appointed and ſer downe,it was done by an expreſle law 
of the people. Andalbcit that the Senat by decree tocaſc the publike neceſsitic,made 
the halfe pound of copper as much worth as the pound ; and a while after the quarter, 
as much worth as the pound,vntill that the ounce was valued as much worth as the 

; pound: yet all this was done by the conſent ofthe Tribunes , without which nothing 
that the Senat [ad therein decreed was of any force. And after that , Conſtantine the 
emperour made alaw, That they which had coyned falſe money ſhould bepuniſhed ag 
men guiltic of high treaſon: which law all princes haue molt ſtraitly kept, taking vnto 
themlclues the confilcations of falſe coynes, excluding all others , which have any 
claime thereto. With like puniſhment alſo are they to be pnniſhed , which without 
the princes leaue coyne good money. And albeit that many particular men in this 

Therightand realme,had in auntient time priuilege to coyne money, as the countie of Touraine,the 

Tenia theta. biſhops of Meaux,Cahors, Agde,and Ambrun, the counties of S. Paule, of Marche, 

Nora; Neucrs,Blois,and others: yet forall thatking Francis the firſt, by a generall cdiQt took 

to be granzedvn= away all thoſe priuileges : which could notindecd be graunted: bur becing graunted, 

' wereby thelaw made void: ioyning hereunto alſo,that they were not to endure , but 
for thelife of them that graunted them,as we haue before ſhowedinthe nature of pri- 
uileges: howbeitthat this marke and right of ſoucraigntie ought not in any ſort tobe 
atall communicated ynto a ſubict. As it was well declared to Szgi{mwndus t_Augu- H 

ſts king of Polonia,whoin the yeare 1543 , hauing giucn privilege ynto the duke of - 
Pruſſe,to coyne money: the eſtates of the countrey made a decree , wherein it was 
compriſed,that the king had no power to giue away thatright , as becing inſeparable 
fromthe crowne . For which ſelfe ſame reaſon the Archbiſhop of Gneſne in Polonia, 
andthe Archbiſhop of Canterburic in England, both chauncelours, hauing obrained 
the ſame right and priuilege from their kings,were thereof againe depriued , And for 
this cauſe all the cities of Tralic holden of the empire , which had ofthe former. empe- 
rours obtained thispriuilege of coyning of money ; in the treatie at Conſtance gaue 
vp the ſame vnto the emperovur,excepting them of Luca,vnty whom in fauor of pope 
Lucius the third,their countrey man ; the emperour at hisrequeſt graunred that priui- x 
lege . Wercadalſo,that the principall occaſion that Peter king of Arragon tooke 
hold of, to driue Zames king of Maiorque out of his kingdome was, for hauing coined 
money z pretending that he had no right nor power ſoto doe . VV hich was alſo one 
of the occaſions that Lewes the xj rooke hold of,to make warre vpon Francis duke of 
Britaigne , for that hee had ſtampeda coyne of gold,contraric tothe treatie made in 
the yeare 1465 . And the Romans when as they ſuttered money of Braſl+,and (iluer to 
be coynedin all their provinces, yet did they forbid any to be there coyned ofgold, re- 
ſcruing that ſtill vato themſelues . Howbeit that 7oþn duke of Berry had privilege of 
Charles he fift,the French king,to coyne money of both metals; who becauſe hee 
would not any thing therein offend , cauſed peeces of gold to bee coyned with the fi- K 
gure of a ſheepevpon them,of the fineſt and pureſt gold that cuer was cicher-before or - 
ſince coynedin this realme , PE 
\. Yerlsit nottvu be omitted, that though the prince contrarie vnto the Jaw, ſhall giue 
to any man power to ſtampe money,that the worth and valour thereot ſtil dependeth 
of the ſoucraigne prince ; in ſuch ſort,that they which ſo coyne the ſame, haueno other 
profit thereby bur the ſtampe onely ; whereof princes do wondertully vaun and glo- 
ric. But of auntienctime inthe Roman Commonweale,whileſt it was a popular ſtate, 
the Triumuiri Monetales , or maſters ofthe mint,coyncd the money with ſuch a ltamp 
or 
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A ormarke as they themlelues thought good,with their names & thele letters thereup- 
pon, ZHI Viri, AAA. FF. which Caul# bailcifte ofthe mountaines interpreteth, &re, 
Argento, Auro,F lano,Ferunto: but more truely thus , Trium wiri, Arurs , Argento, 
Fre,Flando,Ferinndo . And truely Serutus king, ofthe Romans was che fr{t that chere 7x ang war 
ſtamped an heauy coyne of brafſe , with the figure or impreſsion of an Oxe vpon it, moniein Rome. 
to the imitation of Theſes king of Athens , who had coyned money with the 5, , 74. 
ſane figure or marke,and the figure ofan Owle . VV hereby ir appeareth the Greeke #*- 
and Latine princes of old,not ro haue bene touched with that vaine defire of glorie, 
wherewith other princes were tormented: and wherafter the kings of Afia and Aferike 
moſt greedily longed. The firſt that coyned money in Greece with his owne image Philip of linea: 
Gf B thereon,was Phivp king of Macedon : which peeces of money were therofcalled Phz- donche firſt that 


coined nionie 12 


lppei; therein imitating the Perſean kings,who called cheir peeces of gold firſt ſtam-. Grece with his 
with the image of Dari, by the name of Dariques. VV hereof king Darius was ſo (itrcun. ** 

jelous(as Herodotus writerh)as that he cauled _,4ander gouernour of Agyvpt to bee 

beheaded, for hauing ſtamped the money with his owne image . As for the ſame cauſe 

alſo the emperour Commoaze beheaded his minion Pecenninus . Andalfo king Lewes 

the xij hauing left all the power and right of Soueraignty vnto the Genowayes, whom 

he had ouercome,forbad them neuertheleſle ro ſtampe their money with any other 

marke or figure , than with his owne image, in ſtead ofthe forme of a Gibber, which 

they before gaue,and yet giue vpon their money,asthe marke of juſtice. 

C Now ifthe power ofcoyning money be one of the rights and markes of Soue- Theeight marts 

raigntiezthenſo is alſo the power to appoint meaſures and weights 3 although that by * eine: 

the cuſtomesrecciucd there is none (o pettie a lord, which pretendeth notto have this 

right. Whereby ic commeth to paſle , that by the infinit varietie of weights and Thegreatraric 

meaſures,the Commonweale taketh no (mall harme . W hich was the cauſe thatthe #ptoaiehes 

kings Ph:l;p the Faire, Philip the Long,and Lewes the xj had reſolued,thar there ſhould wen by 

bein this kingdome but one manner of weight and mealure : and now the cotnmilsi. et 

oners appointed for that purpole,by comparing them rogether, had made cuen all the 

meaſures and weights ofthis realme,and brought the matter to good effeft, had nor 

king Lewes by death bene taken away, beforeit was fully perteCed : yer the booke 

whereby the ſame might more eaſily be broughtto paſle, is yet extant in the court of 

accounts : howbcit that the execution thereot proned more difficult than was thought 

it would haue done, by reaſon of the great contention,and lures that thereof ariſe. Ne- 

uertheleſſe weread in Polybres,that the ſame was wel executed in all the cities of Acha- £#.z. 

1aand Marea, where they had not bur like money, like weights, like meaſures, cu: 

ſtomes,lawes,religion,officers,and gouernment. 

As for the right to impoſe taxes,or impoſts vpon the ſubics, 1s as proper vnto ſo- The ninth marks 
ucraigne maicſtic,as is the law it ſelf: not for that a Commonweale cannot ſtand with. *<*=$=46- 
out taxes and tallages,as the Preſident the M. hath well noted, that taxes were not le- 
uied in this realme,bur ſince the time of Saint Lewes the king . Burt it it muſt needs be 
| x thatthey muſt for the publike neceſsitic be leuied or taken away z it cannot bee done 

butby him that hath the ſoueraigne power ; as it hath bene iudged by a decree of par- 
liament,againſt the duke of Burgundic ; and many times fince,aſwell in the high court 
of parliament, as aiſo in the priuie Councell . And for that divers particular lords, ci- 
ties,and corporations,vnder ſhow of the common good , haue impoſed diuers taxes 
and payments vpon their people: king Charles the ninth, by a generall edit by him 
made inthe parliament at Orleans , expreſly forbiddeth them fo ro doe without 
 teave: albeit thatfor the common necelzitie they be borne withall in ſo doing without 


commiſsion, ſo that they exceed not the ſumme of twentic five peunds. And afcer- 
ward 
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ward the ſame edict was more ſtraitly againe renewed at Monlns,well agreeing both þ 


with law and equitic . And although that che Roman Senat in time of watres, yea and 
the Cenſors themſelues impoſed certaine taxcs and payments , which could hard] 
haue bene extorted from the bodic of the whole commonaltic: yet ſo it was, that thar 
ſtill paſſed by the ſufferance ofthe Tribunes ofthe people , who olt times allo oppoled 
themſclucs againſt the ſame. Yeaand that in ſuch forrhatthey preſented arequeſt vn. 
to the people,that from thattime forward no man vpon paine of his head ſhould bee 
ſo hardic , as to cauſe any law to be paſſed in the campe : for thar the Senat by ſubtill 
meanes had there in the campe at Sutrium,cauſed to be publiſhed that notable impo- 
ſition, which they called YV7ceſima Manumifornthat is toſay, thetwentith part of the 
oods of them that were manumilſed ; vader colour that it was to pay the armie with. 
all : which thercuntoright willingly agreed: and ſo ſuffered the Jaw to paſſe. And in 
TheRomaine the ſecond Carthaginenſian warre,at ſuch time as there was great want of coyne inthe 


commonweale 


greatlyrelieved cOMmon treaſure; there was by alaw madea taxe generally impoſed yppon euery 

__ by Pauſus Man,which was by another contrarie law againe repealed, after the returne of Paulus 

Emilius brought ZEMyis,who with the ſpoyles of Perſeres king of Macedon, fo filled the citic, and 

Ce Perſens CUCTIC priuat Man alſo with wealth,as that the people was from that time diſcharged 
of all taxes and payments, vntill the Triumwirat ciuill warre,about an hundred yeares 
after,vnrill that ſuch new taxes and tributes as by the power or couctouſnes of former 

®redjoms; IYrants had benc impoſed vpon the people , were by the good * emperour Pertinex 
againe caſed and taken away. 

Bur here might ſome lay,diuers particularlords here and there, to exat not onely 
cuſtomes,but tributes alſo,not onely in Fraunce,where(4s Ceſar hath moſt truly writ- 
ten)nothing is more contemptible than the vulgar people : but in England and Ger- 
manie,and nuch more ſtraitly in Denmarke, Polonia,and Norway: which impoſiti. 
ons and tributes,are confirmed and growne ſtrong,both by long preſcription of time, 
and vſe of iudgements : yea and thatto be Jawfull,cuen voto ſuch as haue neither ſoue- 
raigntic,nor any juriſdiction at all , the courrof Paris hath adiudged. VV hereunto I 
aunſwere,that the thing hauing begun by abuſe , and by long continuance of time in- 
ueterat,hath well ſome colour of preſcription: but yet anabuſe can ncuer be ſo ouer- 
growne,but that the law ſhall euer be of greater force than itz whereby rhe abuſe isto 
be reformed : and for that cauſe it was forbidden by an edit of Moulins, that any tti- 
bute ſhould be exafted of the ſubieQs,vnder the colour of preſcription : for that many 
lawyers and judges haue expoſcd all the ſtrength and force of indgements onely in pre- 
ſcription alone: notregarding whether that which is in queſtion can of right bee pre- 
ſcribed or nor. 

Now it Pompeiws hath denied, that the common high way can by any continuance 
of time be preſcribed vpon: why then ſhould theſe menthinke the rights of cuſtomes 
and tributes,or of ſoueraigne maieſtic to be preſcribed againſt ; and yet the common 
high way belongeth nor vnto the right of Soucraigntic . W herefore it were betterto 
conteſle (which yer without deadly wrong cannot bee done ) thoſe aforeſaid things 
which we haue ſpoke of, notat all to belong vnto the right of ſoueraigne maicſtic: or 
elſe to lay that the kingdome itfelte,and in briefe the royall crowne and ſcepter might 
be preſcribed ypon . The ſame we are to thinke alſo of the exemprions from the pay- 
ment of taxes and tribures,which no man can graunt vnto another man, but hee which 
hath the ſoucraigne power in a Commonmweale: which iz alſo prouided for in an arti- 
cle ofthe edit ar Moulins : neither is that cnough, butthat the charters of ſuch immu- 
nities graunted, mult be allo enrolled in the records of the court of accounts,and be al- 

lowed of by the judges of the court of Aydes . But what kind of taxes and tributes 


there 
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4 there be,and how farre they are to be exaCted,ſhall indue place be declared: let ir now 


for the preſent ſuffice, ir to appeare , that right and power to belong only ynto Sou- 
raigne maicltie. | ; | i 
Now many there bethat thinke alſo, that to haue power to lay an impoſition ypon Jo lay an impo- 

falr,is a more proper marke of Soucraigntic than the reſt : and yer therot giue no good no mack of ſo- 
reaſon. Foralmolt in cuery Commonweale we ſee (alt pirs and mines bothto be,8 al. TO 
waves to hauc bene in priuat mens poſleſsion,not onely vpon the ſea coalts rowardes 

the South(for toward the north it hardeneth not with the Sunne)bur alſo in the medi- 

terrancan regions, wherein mines of falt,and wels of falr watcr are found. As in Spaine, 

in Italic, Fraunce,and the countrey of Cracouia,is found falt in great aboundance. Yea 

even at Rome we read, ſome privat mento haue had ſalt mines. Yertrue it is,that ma- 

nie ſoucraigne princes haue of auntient time impoſed tribute vpon falt; as did Ly/724- the kings 

chu king of Thrace, Ancus Martins king of Rome, Philip Valors king of France, who bd 
werethe firſt that exaCted tribute vpon falt,cuery one in his owne kingdome. And al- vponfale. 
beirthatby the law Valeria the people of Rome were freed from ſuch cuſtomes & tri- 

butes,as had by their kings bene brought in and impoſed vpon them : yer Z 7#/us the 

Cenſor thought no impoſition inthe Commonweale lighter or fitter,than that which 
«was laid ypon ſalt; who thereot ſurnamed Liutus Salinator, ( or Linins the Salter.) 

For why that impoſition lictle or nothing impaireth the right ofpriuar men: but thar 

they ſtill remainc lords and owners of their ſalt pits, alwell as of their other mines , (a- 

ving vntothe Soueraigne prince his rights and cuſtoms. 

Butforaſmuch as the ſea it ſelfe cannot be proper vnto any priuat man , the rights How fare of 4 


{oueraign prince 


thereof belonging vnto ſuch ſoucraigne princes as dwell thereby, who may lay impo- may lay impoſiri 
ſitions thereupon thirtie leagues off fromtheir owne coaſt, ifthere bee no other ſouc- gow hun me ieas 
raigne prince neerer to let them,as it was adiudged tor the duke of Sauoy.Neither can © 

any buta ſoueraigne prince giue them letters of lake conduCt ; which the Italians call 

Guidage; nor yer ofright rakeany wracke : as is expreſly prouided tor by the decree of 
theemperour Fredericke the (econd. A thingtruely moſt barbarous, and not inaun- ,,, 
tienttimeof ſoucraigne princes vcd , ſhametully to (ufferthe reliques ofthe goods and what mall righe 
fortunes of ſuch as haue by ſhipwracke milcrably periſhed,and whome we ought with Mc ure. 
ſome part of our owne to relecue, being caſt vpon our coaſt , and which ought with © 
good faith to be againe reſtorced,ro be moſt ſhametully I ſay ſpoyled . Yet ſuch is the 
manner of all that have ports vpon the ſea,inthis caſe ro ſhow ſuch extremitie alwell 
vnto their owne people,asto ſtraungers. But by what right doe you aske 2 The com- 
,monerrour maketh the right : or it the wrong be done nor by errour , but by know- 
ledgexthen it is meere wickedneſle,masked with the vaile of crrour. For I hauc heard 
thatat ſuch time as the emperours ambaſſadours complayned vnto Herry the ſecond, 

the French king,in the yeare 1556,that two gallies which had ſuffered wracke vpon the 
coalt of Corcyca,were taken by /ordan Yrſin,requeſting to haue the ſame gallic againe 
reſtored : he was aun{wered by Anne Mommerance then conſtable of Fraunce, that 
wracks by the law of all nations belonged vnro ſuch princes as ruled vpon the coaſts 
whereon they were caſt , VV hich law was (o {trong,as that .4ndrew Doria neuer (0 
much as complained of the loſſe of two of his gallics,confilcated by the prior of Ca- 
pona the French Admyrall,for caſting anchor onely vppon the land withour leaue, 
Which of antienttime men by the law of vations might right lawtully do. And wher- 

a5 by the Romanlaw it was lawtull for any man to lcile vppon things loſt, or vppon 
goods or lands vacant and forbidden : now it is onely lawfull vnto them which hane 
the ſoucraigne power, or ſome other ivriſdiftion by law or cuſtome confirmed vnto 


themtotake vno themſclues things loſt or torlakey, and that aircr a certaine determi- 
iſ nat 
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nattime : which in athing moucable is defined to be fortie daycs after the publication 


ofthe thing loſt or forſaken: except it bein the meane time by the right owner chalen. 
ged. And as for vacant poſleſsions,the Romanempcrours haue decreed , That they 
way atany time within foure yeares be againe recouered by the prince: but that after 
foure yeares once expired, a man may preſcribe euen againſt the common receipt. But 
foraſmuch as theſe things are alſo graunted vnto priuat men,they no more belong yu. 
to therighr of Soueraigntie,than it dothto haue a receipt of his owne : which is nor 
a thing common vnto priuat men onely , bureuen the prince himlſclte hath his owne 


. receipt divided from the publike receipt; and his owne poſleſsions ſeperar apart from 


Yo grant letters 
of = ue,or of 
repriGll now to 
belong enly vn. 
ro the {vueraign 
prince, 


Small things and 


yet proper only 
»nto {oucraign 
inces, 


the poſleſsions of the Commonweale: and ſo divers officers were by the Roman em- 
perours appoynted vnto both. So Lewes the xij the French king,hauing obtained the 
crownezere&ed the chamber at Blois,for his particular demaines of Blois , Montort, 
and Couſi,which he commaunded to be dinided from the dukedome of Orleans,and 
the other publike poſleſsions; and the accounts thereot to be kept apart by themſelues, 
But amongſt the rights of receipt, there be ſomethar belong not , but vnto the ſoue- 
raigne prince onely : asthe confiſcation of goods or lands in caſes ofhigh treafon,yn- 
der which are comprehended alſo ſuch as be conuidted of impietie againſt God,which 
we call Hereſic ; or of offence againſt the Commonweale,as in coyuing falſe money, 


Howbeir if our late lawyers haue with two much learned and curious ſubtiltic in an 


hundred and fiftie chapters found out the lawes and rights of the receipt : but yet ſoas 


b 


that of one they make ten,that ſo they may ſeeme the moe: ſo confounding and min: y 


gling therights of ſoueraigntic with the rights of receipt(which are alſo common vnto 

privat men)and publike things with things priuat . The other rights of receipr are al. 

moſt all common vnto the ſoucraigne prince, with other lords wſticiaries, as to hauc 

right vato treaſure found: and the power to graunt Faires, which wasin auntienttime 

| marke of Soucraigntic ; as now it isat this preſent compriſed vnder the cal of priui- 
eges. \ 

, As fortheright of Marque,or of Repriſall, which ſoucraigne princes haue proper 
vnto themſclues from all _—_ was not of auntient time proper vntoa ſoucraigne 
prince ; butpermitred vnto cyety man without leaue, either of magiſtrar or of prince 
to takerepriſall, which the Latines called C/arigatio: howbeit that che princes by little 
and little gaue this power vnto magiſtrats and goucrnours; and in the end reſerued this 
right vnto their owne ſoucraigntie, for the better aſſurances of their peaces and truces, 
which were oftentimes broken by the raſhneſfle of ſome particular men, abuſing this 
right of Marque or Repriſal. In this realme the parliament graunted letters of Marque, 
as we find by the decree ofthe xij of Februaric 139 2,vntill that Charles the eightby an 
eſpeciall edit, reſerued that power vnto himſelte, in the yeare 1485 . It is alſo of our 
men properly called a royaltic or right of ſoucraigntic , whereby the prince, a biſhop 
being dead,taketh vnto himlelfe the profits of the biſhopricke, in the meane time wh- 


eſt another biſhop is choſen by the chapter,or by the prince himlelfe appoioted: and 


ſo being ſworne,is pur into poſleſsion thereof: but foraſmuch as chat in all places is not 
obſcrued : and few there be that haue that righr,it is not to bee accounted among the 
markes of ſoucraigntic. 

There be many other right ſmall things, which arc accounted proper vmto princes, 
as things concerning their greater reputation and dignitice, as in their edits , mandats, 
and commilsionsto vic theſe words,Det Gratia,by the grace of God; which wordes 
Lewes the xj,the French king,forbad the duke of Britaigne to vic in his life 3 although 
we read them to haue bene vſed almoſt in all auntient leagues ; and atrribured not vn- 
to great princes and commaunders onely , but cuen to the lealt magiſtrates and depu- 

tics 
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A tiss alſo. The kings of Fraunce haue alſo reſerued ynto themſeluesthe right to ſeale 
with yellow waxc,a thing forbidden their novilitie and other cheir iuſticiaries; which 
Lewes the xj by ſpeciall priuilege and lerrers patents graunted as a great favour vnto Re- | 
nate of Aniou,king of Naples and Sicilie,thatin fealing he might vie yellow waxe : _ with 
with like privilege vnto his heires alſo, confirmed in parliament the 28 of Inne 1465. grunted yueo 


a gieatprince as 


He which copicd the Comentaries of Tet,calleth it white waxe , which I find our a fauour, 


kings neuer tO haue vſed. | _ 

Bur much morcit belongerh vnto the royaltic of ſoucraigne maicſtic, to be able to Tobe aber 
compell the ſubicCts to vſe the language and ſpeech: of him that ruleth oucr them: br, wn 
which the Romans ſo commaunded their ſubiects,thar euen yeratthis day they ſeeme a 

p farreand wide to raigne oucr agreat part of Europe. Butthe king of the Herruſcians, 
: who laſt was by the Romans ouercome in all other things yeclded vato them, butin 
that be could in no wile be perſwaded to yeeld,to chaunge his countrey language, and 

to receiue the Latine rongue,as Cato Cenſorizs writeth . Bur France for that it (warned The cauſe whie 


I | he French 
as it were with citiſens of Rome,did ſo confound the Latine tongue, with the naturall maunge is 6- 


countrey ſpeech,as that the auntient writers called our countrey men Romans; yea Jijtoconfour 
the iudgements and decrees of the higher court of parliament, v, of Paris were (et 
downein Latine(which the preſidents and gouernours were commaunded to doe)vn. 
tillthat Fraxczs the firſt had giuen order thar they ſhould vie their owne countrey lan- 
guage :as by like edit Edward the third commaunded the judges and magiſtrars of 
'C England,to giue iudgements in their owne countrey language, when as betore they 
' yledtheFrench. And at fuchtime as the Sarafins had ſubdued the greateſt part of 
Aſia,and Afrike : they withall moſt farre ſpred their language and religion cuen into 
che farther part of Spaine: which when Phzlzp king of Spaine would gladly hane ſup- 
pteſled,yet could he by no meanes effett it. | 


- Someamongſt the markes of Soucraigntie,have prtt alſo the power to iudge and A foueraigne 


decide matters,according to their conſcience; a thing commonto all iudges, if they be 9ting « vi 
not by expreſle law orcuſtome prohibited ſo rodoe. And thatisit for which wee of- Gicience dilcide 
tentimes.{ec in the edits vponthe articles commirtedtothe arbirratarie judgement of citber lave,or 
 thejudges,this clauſe added , herewith we haue charged our conſcience . For it there 
D becither cuſtome or law to the contrarie,irthen isnor inthe power of the judge, ro 
paſſe beyond the law,or to diſpute againſt the receiued law. For rhat was athiing for. 
bidden by the moſt politique lawes of Lycargws : and alſo by the molt auntient lawes 
of Florence, whereas a ſoucraigne prince may do both,if he benot by the law of Goa 
forbidden; whereunto we have before ſhowed him to be ſtill ſubicf. 
As forthe title of Maieſtic ic ſelte,it ſufficiently appeareth,chat ir onely belongeth to Therite of mas 
him that is a ſoucraigne prince : ſo that for him that hath no ſoueraigntie to viurpe the ngproperts 
aigne prin 
lame,were a veric ablurd thing: but to atrogatvnto himſelfe the addition of moſt ex- ©* 
cellent and ſacred maieſtic,is much more abſurd; the one being apoint of lizhrnes,and PT 


the other ofimpictie: for what more can we giue vnto the molt mightic and immor- cadbeceme ror 


E tall God,if we take from himthat which is proper vnto himſelfe 2 And albeit that in = 


auntient time neither empcrours nor kings vſed theſe ſo great addition or titles: yet the 
German princes neucrtheleſle haue oft times given the title of Sacred Maieſtic vato 
the kings of Fraunce; aſwell as vnto their emperour. As I remember my felfe to haue 
ſeenethe letters of the princes of the empire,wricten vnto the king, forthe deliuerance 
ofcountic Mansfeld,then priſoner in Fraunce: wherein there was fixe times /. S. A. 
that is to fay,Yeſtra,Scra, Maieſt 25 , or Y our Sacred Maicltie; an addition proper vn- 
to God,apart from all worldly princes. As for other princes whichare not ſoveraignes 
ſome vic the addition of Hrs Highneſſe,as the dukes of Loraine, Sauoy, Mantua, Ferra- 
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Markes of ſoue- 


raigntie ought 
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ra,and Florence : ſome of Excellencie,as the princes ofthe confines ; or elle of Seyeni. | 


tze,as the duke of Venice. | 
I omit here many other meanerrights which Soueraigne princes cuery one of them 
pretend intheir own countries, in number infioit, which yet are no marks of ſoucraign 


tobe ſuch 35 re ty, ſuch as ought to be proper toall ſoucraigne princes in generall,apart from all other 


proper to all (0- 
weraign princes 


in generall. 


Soveraign rights 


cannot by the 


prince be aliena» 


red neither by 


any other be pre- 


lords,iuſticiaries,magiſtrats,and ſubies,and which are of their owne nature inceſsible 
and not to be alienated from the ſoucraigntie: nor by any courſe oftime to be preſcri. 
bed. And if the ſoueraigne prince ſhall giue or grant any lands or lordſhip of the pub. 
lique poſleſsions , ynto any,with juriſdition and power to vic the ſame,in ſuch ſort as 
he hitmſelfe might : albeit that the royall rights properly belonging vnto ſoueraigntie, 


be not in the charter or writings exprelly excepred : yer are they alwayes by the veric c 


lawit ſelfe thought to be excepted, which by an old decree of the counſell of France 
was decreed not only for graunts made vnto priuat men, but alſo for ſuch gifts or grants 


ſcvedagainſt. aS WELe made vnto the princes themſelues deſcended of the royall blood and familic: 


which royall rights can by no tra of time whatſocuer, be preſcribed againſt or yſur- 
ped vpon . For if publiqueplace,or the publique poſleſsions of the Commonweale 
cannot be got by any preſcription : how much leſle then can the royalties proper vn. 
to ſoucraigne maicſtic be preſcribed vpon . But it is ccrraine by the edifts and lawes 
concerning the publike demaine,that it is notto bee alienated, neither by any tract of 
time to be gained. V hich is nonewthing : For itis two thouſand yeares agoe ſince 


that Themiſtocles,making ſcilure ofcertaine lands belonging vnto the publike demaine, K 


vlurped by ſome priuat men aid in the oration which hee+»made vnto the people of 
Athens, 7T hat mortall men could nothing preſcribe againſt the immortall God: neither 
could priuat men in any thing preſcribe againſt the Commonweale . The ſelfe ſame ſpeech 
Catothe Cenſor vicd alſo in the Oration which he made vntothe people of Rome for 
the reuniting of ſome part of the publike demain,vſurped vpon by certaine priuat men, 
How then can a man preſcribe vponthe rights and markes of Soveraigntic > And that 
is it, for which in law he is guiltic of death,thatin any ſort vſeth the markes properly 
reſerued vnto the maicſtic of a Soucraigne prince . And thus much concerning the 
principall points of Soueraigne maieſtie,in as briefe manner as I poſsibly could, 


hauing handled this matter more at large in my booke De Imperio. And I 


foraſmuch as the forme and eſtate ofa Commonweale depen- 
deth of them that hauethe Soucraigntic therein; Let 
vs now ſee how many forts of Common- 
wealcs there be. | 
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Cuap. I. 


{ Of all fortes of Commonweales in general! , and whether there bee 
any moe then three. 


| Oralmuch as we haue before ſufficiently ſpoken of Soue- 
raigntic,and of the rights and markes therect; now it be- 
houerh vs to conſider who they bee which in eucry Coms- 
monweale hold that Soucraigntic; thereby to judge what 
the eſtate is: as if the Souieraigntic conſiſt in one onely 

prince , wee call ita Monarchie : bur tf all the people bee 
therein interreſſed, we call ita Democracie, or Popular 
eſtate : So it but ſome part of the people haue the Sou. 
raigne commaund, we accountthat ſtate to be an Ariito- 
ctacie, Which words we will v{c,to auoide the obſcuritic and confuſion which mighr 

otherwiſe ariſe, by the varietie of gouernours good or bad: which hath giuen occaſion 

vnto many,to make moe ſorts of Commonweales than three . Bur if that opinton 

ſhould take place,and that we ſhould by the foot of vertucs 8 vices, meaſure the eſtate 

of Commonweales ; we ſhould find a world of them, and them in number mfinir. 

Now itis moſt certaine,that to attaine vnto the true definitions and re{olutions of all 
things , wee mult notreſt yppon the exrernall accidents which are innumerable , bur 
rather ypon the efſentiall and formall differences : for otherwiſe a man might fall into 
an infinic and inextricable labyrinth, whereof no knowledge is ro bee had , or cerraine 
preceptto be giuen, For ſoa man ſhould forge and faſhion infinit numbers of Com- 
monweales,not onely according tothe diuertiric of vertues and vices 3 but cuen accor- 
ding to the yaticrie of things indifferent alfo. Asif a Monarch were to bee choſen for 
his ſtrength, or for his beaurie, for his ſtature, or for his nobilitie, or riches, which are all 

things indifferent ; or for his martial diſpoſition, or for that he is more giuen to peace, 
for his grauitie,or for his iuſtice,for his beaurie,or for his wildom,fot his ſobrictic,or his 
bumilitie,for his ſimplicitie,or his chaſtitic ; and ſo for all other qualities, a man ſhould 
ſomakean infinitie of Monarchies : and in like ſort in the Ariſtocratique ſtate , if ſome 
few of many ſhould hauc the ſoueraigmie aboue the reſt, ſuch as excelled others in ri- 
ches,nobilitie, wiſedome,iuſtice,martall provefle, or other like vertues, or vices, Ot 
things indifferent, there ſhould thereof ariſe infinic formes of Commonweakes: athing 
R i} molt 
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bur three ſorrs of 
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vizta Monarchie 
a Democratie: 
and an Ariftocra 
tie, 


The diuers opi- 
Nions of the aun» 
tient writers c@n- 
cerning divers 
forts of com. 
monweals, 
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moſt abſurd,and ſo by conſequent the opinion whereof ſuch an ablurditie ariſerh, is | 
robercieted. Seeing theretore that the accidentall qualitic chaungeth notthe nature 
ofthiogs : ler vs ſay that there are but three eſtates or ſorts of Commonweales; name. 
ly a Monarchigan Ariſtocratie, and a Democratic . We call it a Monarchic, when 
one man alone hath the ſoucraigntie in a-Commonweale, in ſuch ſort as wee haue 
aforeſaid . And a Democratic,or P.opularcltate , whe all the people, or the: greater 
part thereof hath in itthe ſoncraigne power and commaund, as in one bodic » The 
Ariſtocratie is,whenthe leſſer part ot the people hath the Soueraigntie, as in one bo. 
die,and giueth lawes vnto the reſt of the people, whether it be 1n generall,orin particy- 
lar: all which thingsarc of therſclucs more cleerer than the day . And trueit1s, that 
the writers of auntienttimedo therein well agree,that there can be no lefle then three ( 
kindes or ſortes of Commonweales : W hereunto ſcme others haue toyned a fourth, 
compoled of all three: and ſome other a fift,divers from all the reſt. 

Plato hath ynto theſe three well adioyned a fourth kind, that is to wit, where ſome 
few ofthe better ſort excelling the reſt in vertue, haue the ſoueraignerte ; which for all 
that in proper tearmes, is nothing elſe but a pure Ariſtocratie : how beit, he hath not 
receiucd the mixture ofthe aforeſaid three itates, for an other diners forme'ot a Com. 
monweale . Ariſtotle beſide theſe three kinds of Commonweales which we haue 
ſpoken of: and the fourth alſo named by Plato, lerterh downe a fiſt kind of Common 
weale, by confounding together the three former ſtates, and ſo maketh fiue ſorts of 
ſtates or Commonnveales . But Polybzus reckneth vp ſeauen forts; three commend. | 
able : three faultic :and the ſeauenth compounded of the mixture of the three firſt, 
Dionyſius Halycarnaſvens, Marcus Tullius, Thomas More, Gaſpar Contarerus, Frauncis 
Machiaurll, and many other following Polybtus, hauc as it were with one conſent ap- 
prooucd his opinion, which in deed 1s molt aunticnr, and tooke not beginning from 
Polybins, although he would (cemeto be the authour thereof, neither from AriFtoth, 
but aboue foute hundred yeares before Ariſtotle . Herodotus (the father of antiquitic) 
writeth, that fourth kind ofa Commonweale, contuled of the three other, to hauec ben 
commended of many ,and yer for all that comtenting limſelte with the three former 
kinds, reiecteth the reſt as imperfeR : And were it not that I were not onely by proba- 
ble arguments, but euen by torcible reaſons drawne from that opinion of Polybrus, | 
Tullie ,and the reſt, I could cafilic haue ſuffered my ſelfe to haue been overcome by 
the authoritie of ſo great and graue men. It behoueth vs therefore by liuely reaſons 
to ſhewthem to haue erred and been deccined , which haue brought in that fourth 
kind of Commonweale compoſed ofthe mixture of the other three; which I trult the 
more plainly to bring to paſle, it I ſhallvſe the ſame examples in retelling ofthem,chat 
they them ſelues haue betore vſed. For they them ſelues haue ſet downe the Lacede- 
monian, Roman , and Venetian Commonwealcs to haue been compounded and 
{weetely mingled with the three kind of ſtares, that is to ſay, viththe Monarchic, Ari- 
ſtocratie, and Democratic. But when Platolaid, the beſt kind ofa Commonwealeto 


| becompoſed of the mixture of a Monarchic and Democratic, he was therefore forthe | 


No fourth eflate 
of 2 common 
weale to be made 
of a confuſion of 
a Monarchie,a 
Demacratie and 
an Aallocratice 


with reprehended by his (choller Ariflorle , ſaying, that of theſe two could no com- 
mendable ſtatc be made,and that therefore it was better of all three citates to make a 
fourth : wherein Arietlereaſoneth alſo againſt himſelte ; tor if he confelle no good 
thing poſsiblic to be made of two extreames; what ſhall then bee made of three con- 
founded amongſt them ſelues? And for that this opinion for the making of a fourth 
cſtare of the confuſion of the reſt, may moue great troubles in Commonw«cales, and 
therein worke maruclous ctke&s, it is requilite for vs weli to examine the ſame : For 
when ſtates of Commonweales are in them (clues contrarie, 2s a Monarchic and a 

Demo- 
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A Deinocratie, they are by contrarie lawes and ordinances to be gouerned . The Flo- 
rentins throughly perſwaded of that opinion ofthe auntients for the mingling of the 
three eltates together, as the beſt forme ofa Commonweale ; when they moucd with 
the (cditious ſermons of P. Soderin, and Hierome Sauantrola , had tranſlated the ſouc- 
raignetie or chicte power ofthe Commonweale ynto the people: thought it belt ro 
kcepe the rout of the vulgar and common people trom beacing of offices and rule,and 
altogether fromthe atfaires of ſtate: that ſo the chicte managing of matters might be 
reſerued ynto the more auatient ſort of the cituzins, and {uch as were of greater wealth 
and abiliriethen the reſt ; who yet had not power to diſpoſe of all matrers , but onely 
of ſuch things as were the chictelt , viz. the making of lawes,the creating of magiſtrats, 
and diſpoſing of the common treaſure: reſeruing thereſt vnto the Senat and magi- 
ſtrats, thatſo they might inioy that moderar {tare of a Commonweale , whereot they 
had ſo ſtrongly dreamed . And certes if of il.e three eſtates moderately mixed might 
a fourth ſtate ariſe, it ſhould haue a certein power by nature diuers from the reſt : as we 
lee in Harmonicall conſent, compoſed of Arithmeticall and Geomericall proportion 
artificially confuſed ; yet quite differing from them both : ſo as if che mixture of things 
of diuers and contrarie natures ,ariſeth a third all together diftering trom the things 
{otogether mixed . Bur that ſtate which is made of the mixture of the three kinds of 
Commonweales, diftereth in deede nothing from a meane popular ſtate ; For if three 
cities, whereof one of them is gouerned by a king , and ſo a Monarchie; the ſecond 
C by chenobilitic, and ſo an Ariſtocratie; the third by the people, and ſo a Democrariez 
© ſhould beconfounded, and (o thruſt togerker into one and the ſame forme of a Com- 
monweale, and (o the chiete power and foucraignetie communicated vnto all i who is 
there that can doubt bur that that ſtate ſhall be all rogerher a ſtate popular ? except rhe 
ſoucraigneric ſhould by turnes be given; firſt tothe king, then to the nobilitie, and at- 
rerwards to the people; As in the vacancie ot the Roman kingdome, the king being 
dead, the Senators ruled by turnes : yer mult they needes againe fall vato one of thele 
three kinds of a Commonweale which we haue ſpoken of: nerher could this alterna- 
tive manner of gouernement be of any long continuance ,cither yet more profitable 
to the Commonweale , then as it in an cuill goucrned famihe , the wite ſhould firſt 
D commaund the husband then the children them both ; and the ſeruants after them to 
dominicr ouer all, 
Burto confound the ſtate of a monarkie , with the Popularor Ariſtocratical eſtate, 
Is a thing impoſsible,and in effe imcompartible, and ſuch as cannot be imagined. For 
It loueraignetie be of it ſelfe a thing indivilible , (as wee haue before ſhowed) how can 
tthenat one andthe ſame time be diuided berwixt one prince,the nobilitie, andthe 
pcople in common ? The hilt marke of toueraigne maicltie is, to be of power to giue 
lawes, and to commaund oucr them ynto the ſubicRs , and who ſhould thoſe ſubies 
bee that ſhould yeelde their obedience voto that law , if they ſhould alſo haue the 
power to make the lawes > who ſhould he be that could giue the law? being himſclfz 
E conſtrained to receiuc it ofthem vnto whom he him ſelfe gaue it > So that of necelsitie 
we mutt conclude, thatas no one in particular hath the power to makethe law in ſuch 
aſtate, that then the ſtate muſt needs be a ſtare popular. Now ifwe ſhall giue power 
 vnto the people to make lawes, and to creat magiſtrats, and nor to med(dle in the reſt; 
we mult yet needs confefle that ſuch power giucnvnto the magiltrats belonged vnto 
the people, and thatit is not giuen but as in truſt ynto the mayyltrars : whom the peo- 
ple may againe diſplace, eucn alwell as they placed chem, in ſuch (ſort as that the (tate 
ſhould alwaics be popular. 
Andtoprouc that which wee haue ſaid to be true,et vs rake r!1 : ame examples that 
R 1 Polybuus 
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Polybius, Contarenus, and the reſt haue left vs; They lay that the ſtate ofthe Lacede. | 
monians was compoſed of all the three kinds of ſtates which we ſpoke of: For that 
inthat Commonwealc they had two kings repreſenting a Monarchie; eight and twen. 

. tie Senators repreſenting an Ariſtocraticz and fiue Ephori figuring and patroniz; 
ThartheLace- the popular eſtate . But what will theſe menthen ſay to Herodotus , who bringeth the 
wonweale was Lacedemonian eſtate for an example of a moſt pure Ariſtocratie ? whar will they alſo 
ticall,and nor” aunſwere vnto Theacidides, Xenophon, Ariſtotle , and Plutarche ? who ſpeaking of the 

. compoſetoFthe watres of Pcloponneſus (which continued twentie yeres betwixt the Popular and the 
mo ofthe Ariſtocratique Commonweals) ſay ,thatthe whole drift of the Athenians and their 
comuonweals. Allies WAStO chaunge the Ariſtocraties into Democraties,as they did in Samos,Corty, 

and all che other cities by them ſubdued . VV hereas contrariewiſe the Lacedemoni. ( 
ans purpoſe and intention was to chaunge the Popular ſtates into Ariſtocraries, as in 
deede they did in all the cities of Greece after the vitoric of Zyſander ; yea cuenin 
the citic of Athens it ſelfe, where after he had layed the wals cuen with the ground, 
he tooke the ſoucraignetie from the people, and gaue the ſame vnto thirtie citizens, 
(who are therefore ofthe Athenians called the thirtie Tyrants) torule and gouerne in 
ſuch ſort and manner as they did amongſt the Lacedemonians , where ſo many, and 
no moe had the gouernement of the ſtate. But among the citizens of Samos , the 
Sizyons, the Mginits, the Myleſians, and other cities of Ionia and the lefler Aſia, 
they gauethe ſoucraignetic vato Tenne principal men,with one chiefe Captaine over 

them, for the managing of the warres ; calling hoame againe ſuch as had bene bani- K 
ſhed for holding with the Ariſtocratic, and driuing into cxile them that were chicfe 

of the popular Btions. 

W hat will they alſo ſay to Maximus Tyrius, who reckning vp the States which 
held the pure Ariſtrocratic firſt of all nameth the Lacedemonians , and after themthe 
' Theſlalians,the Pellenians,the Cretentians,and the Mantineans. Ve muſt firſt con- 
uince theſe ſo many and fo famous authours of yntruth, before we can thruſt the La- 
cedemonians from their Ariſtocratic : which writers liuing almoſt in the ſame time 
wherein the Athenian and Lacedemonian Commonmweales flouriſhed , and beceing 
—_— themſclues Grecians,were like more certainly and trucly to know theſe things , thana 


chiavel,SirTbo- Venetian Senator,a Florentine,or an _— man. [ 
The caulerhaz —=VY hat was itthen that deceiued Polybizs,who was himſclfa Megalopolitan borne 

u [9] I- . . n 
= and oihees Neere ynto the Lacedemonians ? Truely it was cuen the name of the Lacedemonian 
ſay that the La= 


colemonian eſtar KINGS » FOI Lycurgus hauing altered the ſtate ofthe Commonweale,and by the good 
wes a Rate com: will and conſent of the kings themſelues (who deriued their pedegree from Hercules), 
mixtureof the hauing tranſlated the ſoucraigntic vnto the people, left vnto the kings , but the bare 
forms ot a com. DAaImc and title onely,and to be the generals in watres. For why the regall power was 
The biſtorie ofa NOW before alreadie ſore ſhaken and weakned: after that _Lriſfodemus king of Lace- 
Lacedemonian demonia,had at once left his two ſonnes to raigne together ouer the Lacedemonians 
| (tothe imitationofthe Meſsenians,ouer whome Ampharews and Lewcippus together 
raigned) who whileſt they would both be kings and commaund ouer all,could neither K 
of them fo be,but by their iclous conceirs and contentions,drawing the ſtate into faQti- 
ons,gaue occaſion to Lycurgus,being deſcended alſo of the ſame ſtocke with them, to 
oucrrhrow their royall power, leauing ynto them and their houſe nothing els but the 
name and ſhow of kings,giuing the reſt ynto the Senat and the people . Bur as in 
Arhens and Rome, atter the kings were thence driven out, they yer left the name of a 
king vnto a certaine prieſt, whome they called King ofthe Sactifices, to doc a certaine 
acrifice, which the king himſelfe onely had in former time done: VV hich prieſt for all 
that was himlclfe ſubicCt yato the grear,biſhop,and could not (as Plutarch ſaith) hauc 


any 
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eſtate, or beare any office as the otherpricſts might : cuen ſo did Lycurpizs vto 
therwokings of Lacedemonia,who = the matter were nothing but Senators, ha- 
ing buttheir yoyces with the reſt, withour any power at all to commaund; bur to the 
contrarie were themſelues conſtrayned to obey the commaundements of the Eplibri, 
who oftentimes putthem to their fines , yea and condemned them to death alſo, ay 
they did the kings 4255 and Pauſanias,the ſoucraigntie ſtill reſting with the people, in 
whole power it was to confirme or infirme the atts and decrees of the Senat. Thucra}- 
des allo himſelfe reieRerh the opinion of them which chought the kings each of them 
to haue had two voyces . But about an hundred yeares after the popular ſtate, orday- 
ned,was againe chaunged by the kings Polydorus and T; heopompas;, ſeeing it to bee ati 


B hard matter tocall the people together, and agreat deale harder to rulethem by rea- 


ſon, being aſſembled ; oftentimes at their pleaſure reverſing the moſt wholcſorne and 
teligious decrees of the Senat, VV herefore they chaunged that popular government 
into an Ariſtocratic,ſubcilly wreſting an Oracle of Apollo to that purpoſe: whereby the 
God(as they faid)commaunded that from thenceforththe gouernment of the Coms 
monweale ſhould be in the power of the Senat: and yetto pleaſe the people fo gtic- 
ucd to haue left their power, they gaue them leaue to draw our of themſclues five jud+ 
ges,called Ephori,as Tribunes or patrons ofthe people, who thould examine the fay- 
ings,doings,and deuiſes of the kings, and by all meanes let them from the exerciſing of 

anny, And theſe Ephoriegeuerie ninth yeare once, vpon ſome cleere night gazing 
vpon the firmament(as Plutarch faith)if they then ſaw any ſtarre,as it were, ſparkle or 


* ſhoorgthey thereupon committed their kings to priſon, who might not thence be deli. 


vered,vntill the Oracle of Apollo had ſo declared. In like manner the PhylaQtes ot 
Gailor,cuerie yeare had the king of Cumes in priſon, vnrill the Senat had determined 
what ſhould be done with hinf. Now this ſtate of the Lacedemonian Comfmonweale 
endured about five hundred yeares,vntill the time of C/comenes,who hauing flaine the 
Ephori and the Senatours,and ſo opprefled the Commonweale,tooke vppon himſelfe 
the ſoueraigntic,and ſo held it yntill ſuch time as he was ouercome by Antigone kitg, 
of Macedon; who hauing vanquiſhed him,reſtored that Commonweale into the ſtate 
it was before : howbecit that twentie yeares after, being fallen againe intothe power of 
XN abisthe tyrant,who was afterward flaine by Philepomenes,that Cotnmonweale was 
ynited vnto the ſtate ofthe Achzans,whereot it was a prouince,vntill that about thirty 
yeares after,it was by Ga/{us the Roman Proconſull taken from the Achzans, and by 
Romanemperours ſet at libertie. Thus in few words you may ſee the true hiſtorie 
ofthe the Lacedemonian Commonmweale,for moſt part taken from Xenophon, Thuci- 
dides, Liny,8 Polybizs,whereof yet no man hath more curiouſly written than Plutarch, 
Who out ofthe Lacedenionian aQts and publike records, hath correfted ſuch things as 
of others haue bene bur flightly or falfly ſer downe and reported: which hath giuen 
occafionto many to be decciued,and tothinke that ſtate to haue bene mingled of the 
three divers kindes of Commonweales . VV hich is plainly to be gathered out of Z3- 


- we where he bringeth in Nabs the firſt tyrant of Lacedemonia,thus ſpeaking to Titws 


Flaminiu,Noſter legulator Lycurgus non in paucorum manu Rempub. eſſe voluit , quem 
vos Senatum appellatis ec eminere unum ant alterum ordinem in cinttate ſed per equait- 
onem fortune & dignitatis fore credidit cot mult: eſſent qui pro patria arma ferrent , Our 

wgiuet Lycurgus(faith he) would not the ſtate of our Commonwealeto bee in few 
mens hands, which you call the Senat,neither would haue any one or other order to 
excell thereſt in our citic; but by the making equall of mens fortune and dignitic, 
thought it would come to paſle,that there ſhould be many which would beare armes 


_ bortheir countrey . Thus he coucreth histyrranny with the ſhow of a popular ſtare, 
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when as then there was no popular eſtate at all; yet in that he ſaid molt truely , that 
Lycargss atthe beginning gaue the ſoueraigntie ymo the people. 

Bur let vs ſee the.reſt. They alſo hauc put for example the Roman Commonweale, 
which they ſaid to haue bene mingled of the three kinds of Commonweales: For lo 
faith Polybius(who was maiſter to 4fricanusthe Great) Wee (ce(ſaith hee)theregall 
power in the Conſuls,the Ariſtocraticin the Senat,and the Democratic inthe people, 
TheRomaine Yoo whome do plainely aſſent Dzony/ius Halycarnaſſeus,Cicero,Contarenus, Str Tho. 


commonweale 


a meare popular 299.75 «fore, and many others : which opinion for all that is neither grounded yppon 


cps ofthe truth nor reaſon . For where is this Monarchic,, that is ro ſay, the ſoucraigne gouern. 

meefarmes of ent of one man? which inthe rwo Conſuls.cannot bee imagined. But ſoucraigne 
maicſtic,if it were. inthe conſuls could not polsibly be diuided berwixttwo, for the in- ( 
diviible nature thereof, which it ſcen:erh more probable and reaſonable to attribute 
the ſame vnto the dukes of Genua or Venice . But what regall power could there bee 

"re RAGE: in the rwo Roman Conſuls? who could neither make law,nor peace, nor watre, nei- 

in the Romzne TNEL-ANY great officer,ncither graunt pardon , neither take a peny out of the common 

—e treaſure,nether ſo much as to whip a citiſen;if it were not in time of warre , without 
Icauc ofthe people: which hath bene a power alwaics giuen to all gouernours of ar- 
mics, whome wealſo may ſo call kings,and with greater appearance than the Conluls, 
who had not power butthe one of them aſter the other, and that but for the ſpace of 
oneyeare onely . The conſtable of Fraunce,thechicte Baſla of the Turkes,the Bethu- 
dere.in Echiopiaghe Edegnare in the kingdome of Atrike,hane ten times more power | 
than had the two Conluls rogerher,8 yer for all thatthey are but ſubieQts & ſlauesto 
other-princes,as. were the Conſvls.fubicfs and (ſeruants vnto the people. And to what 
purpule ſay they;that the Conſuls had fuchroyall authoritic , ſecing that the lealt of 
the Tribunes ofthe people might impriſon them .Þ. As hid Dr#ſus the Tribune , who 
by a ſergeant tooke Philpthe Conlull by the coller,and caſt him in priſon, tor that hee 
had jncterrupted him,as he was ſpeaking vnto the people:and that he might lawtully (o 
doe,ſhall hereattcr be declared. The power of the Conſuls was to lead the armies, wat 
being betore denounced,to alſemble the Senatgto- preſentthe letrers of the capraines 
and allics ynto the Senar,to giue audience ynto.ambatladours before the people or the 
Senat,to call togetherthe great cltate,and ro demaund the aduilc of the people, about | 
the election of ofhcers,or promulgation of lawes; who yer ſtanding , ſpake vntorhe 
people litting,and their maſes downe,in token of their ſubicEtion vato the people.The 
ſame,authoritic withthe Conluls had the chicke goucrnour of the citic in their ab- 
lence-. Toyne hercunto alſo,that the Conſuls had power but tor one yeare : where- 
tote I lcaue this opinion as ſcarce worthy the refuring, | 

Yhe mat rower - NOW as concerning the Senat,which they ſay to hauc had the forme and power of 

of the Romaire an Ariſtocratic,it wasſo farre there from,asthat there was neuer priuie councell, which 


Senate : and that "a , . 
thereiowasvo had Not more authoritie : for it had no power to commaund cither particular men,or 


1m ma magiſtrats : yeathe Senators mightnar aflemble themſelues, except it ſo pleaſed the 
Confuls,orthe Prztor inthe abſence ofthe Conſuls: inſomuch that Ceſar a popular x 
man,perceiuing himſelfe not gratious with the Senar,oftentimes called the peopleto- 
getherinthe yeare of his Conſulſhip : but the Senat in all that yeare he aſſembled but 
once or twice, till preſenting his requeſt vnto the people when he would obraine any 
thing: which was no great nouecltic,for the Conſull for his pleaſure to doe,contraricto 
the good liking and mind oof the Senat . For we read (that the Senat at ſuch time as it 
was 1n greateſt authoritie that euer it was) 1n the daungerovs time of the Common- 
wealth, having requeſted the Conſulsto name adiQatour,the Conluls would therein 


duc nothing: infomuch that the Senat having no power ro commanndiheny, neirher 


any 
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© bf A any ſergeant orlike officer, which are the true markes of them which haue the power 
ro commaund , ſent Seruihus Priſcus with their requeſt vntothe Tribunes in this fort, 
: * Vos (inquit) ribunt plebss Senatus appellat,ut in tanto ai{crimine Reipablicee dictatorem Linu tia. 
) dicere, Conſules pro weſtra poteſtate cogatis : Tribunipro collegio pronunciant, placere Con- 
ules Senatui dicto audientes eſſe,aut in vinculaſe duci inſſuros , T he Senat(laith he) ap- 
pealcthſvnto you the Tribunes of the people, that in fo great daunger of the Com- 
monweale,you for the great authoritic you haue,would compell the Conſuls to no- 
1 minata Diftator : whereupon the Tribunes pronounced for their wholeſocietic,that 
their pleaſure was, that the Conſuls ſhould be obedient vnto the Senat, or els that they 
- would commaundthem to priſon . And in another * place the ſame author faith, T hat 1; 1.45. 
- G B the Senat was of aduile,thar the Conſull ſhould preſent rhe requeſt ynro the pcople, 
for the commaunding of him whom they would have DiCtator : which it the Con- 
fall hould refule ro doe,that then che Praror ofthe citic ſhould do it : who 1t he ſhould 
refuſe alſo, that then the Tribunes of the people ſhould propound the matter. Conſul 
| negauit /e populum rogaturum, Preatoremque rogare wvetuit : Tribunt plebis Yogarurt, 
The Conlull denicd co requeſt the people,and torvad the Prztor alſo to requelt them, | 
the Tribunes made the requeſt, VV herby it cuidently appearerth,chat the Senat could 
not ſo much as commaund the leſſer magiſtrats , the greater magiſtrats forbidding 
| them, And as for that which Polybras faith, T hat the Senat had powerto iudge of ct- 
| ties and prouinces,and to take puniſhment of conſpirators againſt the ſtate : * Ernie rin, 5.26, « 
BB C flowethitto have bene otherwiſe, as when queſtion was made for the chaſliſing ofthe 
trairors of Campania, who after the battell at Cannas had 1oyned themſelues vato 
Hannibal, an auntient Senator (aid in full Senat, Per Senatum agt de Campants inin(ſu 
popr't non video poſſe, I ee not that any thing can by the Senat bee done concerning 
the Campanians without the commaundement of the people, And alittle after, Ro- 
gatio ferator ad populum, qua Senatui poteſt.zs fiat ſtatuenat de Gampaniz,Let requelt bee 
made vnto the people,wherby power may be giuen ynto the S2nat,to determine con- 
cerning the Campanians. And vpon therequeſt ro that purpoſe preſented vnto the 
people,the people gaue them commiſsion, and commaunded the Senat ro procced 
againit them in thris ſort, Quod Senatus maxima pars cenſeat gut aſsident id volumus in: Len 
[| D #&mu/que, What the greateſt parr ofthe Senar ſhall agree vppon, wee that here ſit Menblicsdid ie 
| will and commaund the ſame . Neither is Po/ybias wlle deceiued , 19 ſaying, That the toucraignie. 
Senat at pleaſure diſpoſed ofthe prouinces and goucraments: whereas Lzuie rhe beſt 
author ofthe Roman antiquitics,is of contraric opinion, writing thus, Q#1mtus Fuluz- 
us poſtulanit a Conſule vt palam in Senatu dreret permitteret ne Senatut vt de prouincys 
aecerneret flaturuſque eo eſcet quod cenſuiſſet an adpopulum laturus : Scipto reſpondit ſe 
quoge Republica eſſet fafturum . Tum Fulnins a vobu peto Tribuni plebis ut mihi auxt. 
lo fits. Qumtus Fuluins requeſted of the Conſul , that hee ſhould openly ſay in the 
Scnate whether hee gaue leaue or not vnto the Senar, to determine of the prouinces, 
and whether he would ſtand to that it ſhould decree, or els would referre the matter 
x1} E vntothepeople: W hereunto Scipio anſwered, That hee would do that which ſhould 
be forthe good ofrhe Commonweale, Then ſaid Fuluins, I requeſt you the Tribunes 
of the people to aid and helpe me. So that ic plainely appeareth, the Senatro haue 
had no power at all,ncither the decrees thereof to haue bene of any force,withourthe 
conſent ofthe Tribunes of the people : and that the reſt they had by the (ufferance of 
theſame people. Now hethat hath nothing bur by ſufferance,hath indeed nothing of 
his owne,as we haue before ſaid. Yea ſuch decrees of the Senat,as were confirmed by 
the conſent of the Tribunes of the people , vnto whome they were ro be communica» 
ted,could nor yet be put in execution,except that cither the Contuls did fo command; 
Or 
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ento the people. So that 1n bricte all marters of eſtate , and namely all the councels 
and decrees of the Senat were of no force or vertue,itthe people did not ſo command: 
or ifthe Tribunes ofthe people conſented not thereunto, as wee haue before touched, 
and ſhall morearlarge declare in ſpeaking of a Senat . VV herefore in the Roman 
ſtate,the gouernment was inthe magiſtrars,the authorinie and councell in the Senar, 
bur the ſoueraigne powerand maicltic of the Commonweale was in the people. Ex. 
cepting that time whereinthe Decemuiri contraric to the law,kept intheir hands lon. 
ger than a yeare, the ſoucraigne power to make lawes committed vnto them ; from 
which they were ſhortly after by force of armes removed : forthen it might of right 
haue bene called an Ariſtocracie,or more properly to lay an Oligarchie . Now as we 
hauc before ſaid,thatthe power of magiſtrars(how great ſocucr it be) is not of them. 
ſclues,neither theirs,but as committed vnto them in truſt: ſoat the hiſt , after the dri. 
uing out of the kings, the Senators were choſen by the people; who to diſcharge them. 
{clues of that labour,committed that charge to the Cenfors, who were alſo choſen by 
thepcople,ſo that vpon the matter all the authoritic ofthe Senar depended ofthe peo. 
ple,who atthcir pleaſure vſed to confirme or infirme,to ratific or diſanull the decrees 
of the Senat. 
The Venetian The ſame opinion hath Conterenus ofthe Venetian Commonweale, ſaying ittobe 
 m——_ alſo mix: of the three formes of Commonweales, as were thoſe of Rome and Lace- 
zet compoſed of 1-monia: For, ſaith he,the royall power is in aſort inthe duke of Venice , the Ariſto. 
ef commonweals cracic inthe Scnat,and the popular eſtate in the Grand Councell, But 7anot after him 
hath moſt curioufly brought to light the true eſtate ofthe Venetian Commonweale ; 


O . . P - * 
wherein he ſheweth by moſt cuident reſtimonies,drawne out of the moſt auntient and 


or thatthe Conſuls refuſing ſoro do, the Tribunes themfelacs propounded the fame þ A 
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true Venetian records, That Contarenus in lo laying was much deceiued . He ſheweth 


plainely,that not paſt three hundred yeares ago, betore the time of Sebaſtian Cyance 

duke of Venice,the Venertan eſtate was a pure monarchic. Howbeit that Contare- 

ns Writeth itto haue bene eſtabliſhed inthe ſtare it now is cight hundred yeares : and 

Pau. Manutias,(aith it to haue ſo ſtood twelue hundred yeares : all which 7azet pro- 

ucth out of the publike records,and certaine hiſtoric to be vntrue. But howſocuer that 

7 TIP be,plaine it IS,At this day to be a pure Ariſtocracic : For by the view of the citie and the 
; x — citiſens , which was taken about thirtie yeares ago,were reckoned nine and fiftic thou- 
of Venice. ſand three hundred fortic nine citizens,beſide children vnder ſeucn yeares old , but of 
Gentlemen,in whome reſterh the ſoucraigue power of that ſtare , betwixt foure and 

fiue thouſand yong and old: yet had the church men and gentlemen ynder five and 

twentie yearcs old,nothing to do with the ſtate,more than to looke on, neither had 

they acceſle into the Grand Councell,but by way of requeſt : the young gentlemen 

beeing ſo vponrequeſt receiued at the age of thirtic yeares , according as diſcretion 

was to be ſcene more in ſome one,than in ſome others: and yet hath it not bene found 

this hundred yeare,that the Grand Councell aflembled,ro decide the great affaires of 

that ſtate,hath exceeded the number of fifreene hundred,as isto be ſeene in the hiſto- 

The ſoueraien- TICS Of Sabellicusand of cardinall Bembus,the reſt being abſent. Iris therefore the leall 
ve ofmve Vene- part of the Venetians that haue the ſoucraigntie, and they allo of certaine noble fami- 
inthe grand lies,for allthe gentlemen borne in Venice,are not recciued into the Grand Councell; 
; but there are of one and the ſame ſtocke,of rhe ſame race,ofthe ſame name , whereof 
ſome are citiſens,and come nor into the councell,and the others come .. I do not here 

ſer downe the reaſon why,which encry man may ſee in Sabelhcws . This great councel 

as Comtarenus ſaith, hath ſoucraigne power to make and repcale lawes , to place or dil- 

place all officers,to receiucthe lalt appeales,to determine of peace and warre, andto 
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rf A giue pardon vnto the condemned . w herein Contarenus condemneth himlelfe : for 
ſecing it is(as he ſaith)it cannot be denied, but that the ſtate of this Commonweale is 
Ariſtocratique . For were it that the Great Councell had no other power than to 
make lawes and magiſtrats,it were enoughto prove it to be an Ariſtocraticall ſtate, as 
we hauc before (aid : for itthoſe officers haue any power, they holdir of the Seigneu- 
rie: which ſufficeth to ſhow, that neither the Decemuiri,neither the Senat, neitherthe 
Sages,nor yet the duke with his ſixe councellors, have any power bur by ſufterance,and 
{o farre as it ſhall pleaſe the Great Councell . As for the duke himſelte he alone of all 34. grant ae- 
other magiſtrars bath no command at all,as not hauing powerto condemne any man Morneang | 
before him,neither to ſtay or examine any man; which is the firſt marke of command, ot Venice bath, 
given cuen vnto the leaſt magiſtrats, neither may he decide any cauſe whetherit be in 
matters of ſtate , or adminiſtration of iuſtice; cither in the afſembly of the ſixe coun- 
cellors,or ofthe Decemuiri,or of the Sages,or ofthe Senar, or of the fortic judges in 
civil or criminall cauſcs,or of the Grand Councell. For albeitthat he may enter into 
all their corporations and colleges, yet ſo it is,that he hath bur his voice, as any one of 
them;butthar he vſerh to giueitto the laſt : neither dare he to open any letter direfted 
vntothe Seigneurie,or admit or diſcharge any ambaſlſadours,bur in the preſence of his 
ſixe councellors,or ofthe Decemuirt , or to go out of the citie without leaue . Yea Fa- 
lerius the duke, for that he had without the conſent of the councell married aſtraunger, 
was by the Decemuiri hanged . And beſide him Sabellicus reckonetlrvptwelue dukes 
1 | c moecither by the tumultuous people flaine,or otherwiſe put ro death for abuſing their 
authoritie, But he weareth a moſt pretious cap,a robe of gold,he is followed, honou- 
red,and reſpe&ed as a prince : and the coyne carrieth his name, albeit that the ſtampe 
of the Seigneurie be vpon it, whichare all rokens of a prince: all which royal magni- 
ficence we graunt him to hauc,bur yerall without power or commaund. Now if ir 
were (o that we ſhould not according vnto truth , but after ſhowes and appearatices 
iudge of the eſtate of Commonweales, there ſhould be found none {imple and pure, 
but all mixt and confuſed in (ſuch ſort as they ſay . Yea the empire of Germanie ſhould 
be much more mixt,thanthe Venetian ſtate. For the emperour hath other markes and Tefire ofthe 


Germaine 


more royall than hath the duke of Venice: then the ſeuen ptinces'dleftors , with the empire andof 
1 | y iherprinces,haue the ſhowof an Ariſtocracie,or of an Oligarchie and the ambaſſa- rilecraticali nd 
dours ofthe imperiall townes reſemble a Democracie . And yer forall that moſt cer. "*=** 
taine it is, that the imperiall ſtate of Germanic is a pure Ariſtocracie,Fompoled of three 
orfoure hundred perions at moſt , ouer whome one prince bearcthtble, ro put inexe- 
cutionthe decrees of the councell,or cls is to be forcedto give vp his office, as wee ſhall 
in dueplace declare. In like manner they fay alſo the ſtates of the'Swifſers to be mixed 
of thethree diuers formes:of a Commonweale : Amongſt whortethe Burgamaiſter 
reprelenterh the king,the Sevaran Ariſtocracie,andrhs aflembliesgenerall and parti- 
cular,the ſtate popular: : abd yet for all that men knov., ght well, that all-their itates 
and Commonwealesare cither populat,as are they which-inhabitthe mountaines, or 
K Bt cls Ariſtocratike,as are alkrioſt allihe reſt. 9440206 P3579) 

Andthis opinion ofthe mixed ſtate hath ſopoſleſſedthe mindes of men, that ma- .,,..,...., 
oy haue both thoughr andwtit this monarchic of Fraunce(than which none can bee mas 6 ng 
imagined moreroyall)to be mixtand compolca of the three kinds of Commonweals, nt. 
andthat the parliamerirof- Paris hath the forme of an Ariſtocracic, the three eſtates of * 
aDemocratie,and the king to repreſentthe ſtate ofa monatchie: which 1s an opinion 
not onely abſurd, but alſocapitall . Foritis high treaſun to make the ſubie& equall 
totheking in authoritic anqpower , or to ioyne then as companions in the ſoue- 


rardntie with him . And what popular power appeareth , when the three ſtates are 
' allembled? 
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aſlembled 2 orthe parliamentcalled 2 or wherein is the ſoueraigne maicſtic of aprince y 


ſo much manifeſted,as when eucry man in particular,and all men in generall,alwelthe 
noble as the meniall,with bended knee,and bare head,adore their king ? otter ynto him 
their requeſts,which he ar his pleaſure admitterh orreie&eth,. VV hat counterpoiſe of 


a popular power againſt the maieſtic ofa monarch can there be'in the aſſembly of the 


thice eſtates? yea ofthe whole people, if it could be gathered into one place , which 


COIN humbleth ir ſelfe,requeſterh and reuerenceth their king. Sofarre is it from that ſuch 


oiagdind | an aſſembly in auy thing diminiſheth the power of aſoucraigne prince, as that thereby 
ni y ns $ . > 8 . . 
parliawent,bur his maieſtic is the more encreaſed and augmented . For it cannot bee exalted into; 


IOED more high degree of honour, ofpower,and of glotie, thanto ſee an infinit number of 


nikded, great lords and princes , and people innumerable,of men of all ſorts and qualitie , to ( 


caſt themſelues downe at his feet,and to doc homage vnto his maieſtie; ſeeing thatthe 
honour, glorie, and power of princes, conliſteth not but inthe obeylance, homage, 
; and ſeruice of their ſubicRs . It then no forme or faſhion of a popular power can bee 
imagined inthe aſſembly ofthe three eſtates, which they makein this realme,no mote 
or haply lefle than in England and Spaine: much leſle ſhall there be an Ariſtocraciein 
the Court of Peeres, (who are ſo called , forthat they bee equall one: with another 
among themſelues,but not withthe prince, as ſome haue too ruſtically deemed) orin 
the aflembly of all the officers of the realme, conſidering that the preſence of the king 
doth make all power and authoritie of all corporations ard colleges, and ot all officer 


alwell in generall as in particular to ceaſe :in ſuch ſort,as that no magjſtrat hath powe | 


to commaund anything in [is preſence, as we will in dve, place declarei. And albeit 

that the king ſitting in his ſeat of iuſtice,the chauncelour tuſt addreſſerh himſelte vato 

_ him,to know his pleaſure,by commaundement from whome he goeth, gathering the 

aduiſe and opinions of the princes of the-blood,and other greatlords, the peeres and 
magiltratsgwhich he reporteth-againe vnto him : :yct is notthat ſo done, tothe intent 

ro number the yoyces,as in the conliſtoric atwong the judges,but that the-king vnder- 

ſtanding their opipions,may as ſeemeth vnto him good ; recejue or reief the ſame. 
Andalbcitthat moſt cimes he follow the opinion of the greater part , yet-ro make it 
knowne,that itis not the judges or magiſtrats decree, but the decree of the prince ons 

ly, andthatthe reſtof the magiſtrats haue therein no power, the chauncelor pronoun- 

ccth notthis or thatto be thought good vnto the judges ofthe court, bur with a lowd 

voice vſeth theſe-words;The king ſayeth umtoyou . W ce ſte allo thatthecourt of pat 

liament, writing vnto the king,keepetheuet-yerthe aunticne ſtile , which is this in the 

rhe forme the {upCr{Criptionioftheir letters, , Toour Soncrargne Lord the: King . The beginning of 
merge. which letters is'0n this ſort , Our Souerargne Lord im moſt humble wiſc, and ſo much « 
bold in writing #7 Vs #5 WET CcomMmend v5 to your goodl grace, Andthe (ublcription placed as: low as may 
* be: Your moſt humble andobedient ſubiet}s and ſeruants, the mien helduvg your courts 
Parliament. W hich is nottt.thoanner ofthe. lords of an Ariſtocracies tpeech : neithe! 

of ſuch as are conpanions in;Soueraigntic with the king, butof trutand:; bumble (ub 

ics. Andtfor that I hauetouched this point before, I willnow-lightly.\paſle ic-ovet, 

The ſtarc of Fraunce therefore is:a pure Monarchie. , noemingled with: the populit 

power, andſolefle with the Ariſtocratique Seigneutie ;i which mixture; of ſtares is al 

together impotsible,and incompatible , And; Ari#otle moft-fubtilly- examining this 

opinion, for the mixture of ſtares,truly calleth,the-ſtare compoſedr of an; Ariftocratic 

and a Democratic noarreau,that is to ſay a Commonweale:; but thowerh not how 

that may be done, neither giueth thereof example,as he viually' doth in-others: but to 

the contrarie conteſſeth,that he knew none (uch-in histime;or yet had foundany ſuch 

before, albeit that he is reported to haue gathered an hundred Commionivcales into 

one 
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1 4 one booke,which booke is nowloſt. And foraſmuch as Ariftotte (cldome or neuer rea | 
porteth the true opinions of Plato,but to the contraric alwaies dilguiſeth and obſcureth 
| them as the anticnt Academiques have right well noted ; and namely where Hee reie- 
; Aeth his Cummonweale; vpon whoſe ſayings many reſting themſzlies have often- 
times deceiued both themſclucs and others. VVe nor addicted rocither, will in few 
words ſet dawne the truc opinion of P/ato concerning his Commonweale, deſeruing 
well co be knowne for the better vnderſtanding of the queſtion we haue in hand, which 
ſome which ncuer read the ſame,call a divine opinion : ſome others in the meane time 
treading the ſame vnder foct,and rayling thereart as faſt. | 
pato faigned vnto himſelfe onely two Commonweales, whereof che firſt hee attri- | 
B buted to Socrates, who neucr thought(as ſaith Xexephon) of that which P/ato makerh | 
him to ſay: and in his Commonwealth he taketh away theſe words, Mine,and Thune, | 
asthe ſvurce and fountaine of all cuil,and would hauc al goods,yca wiucs and children 
tobecommon. But ſeeing cucric man to find fault therewith,he quietly left it,as if he 
hadſo writ more for argument ſake,than for that he ſochought , orto haue the ſame 
putincfe&. The ſecondis hisowne:, wherein hee rakerh away the communitie: of Flat hi com> | 
goods,of women and children : as for the reſt thoſe Commonweales are both in all popular eftars 
things alike. For both in the one and the other, he would nor haue aboue five thou- A 
ſand and fortic citiſens, a number by him choſen ro haue 59 entire parts : in which 
Commonweales he alſo maketh three eſtates or degrees of men; wr. the Guardes, | 
© c Souldiors,and Labourers : and after that diuiderh the citiſens intothree degrees, accor- | 
dingto the vnequall rate oftheir ſubſtance . As for the ſoucraigntic hee giuerh ir vato 
the whole mulcitude of the people; as ro make and abrogar lawes , cauſe ſufficient | 
enough to iudge that he ment to make it a popular eſtate, if there were nothing elle, | | 
But he paſſeth on farther,and giueth vnto the whole aflembly ofthe people power to 
place and diſplace all the officers : and not content with that, willeth alſo that the peo- 
ple ſhould haue all the power to iudge in criminall cauſes; for that they are(as he Gich) 
all thercin intereſſed. In briefe he giuerh vnco the people power of life and death, to 
condemne,and to graunt pardon ; which are all cuidentarguments of a popular ſtate. 
For he appointeth no ſoucraigne magiſtrat,which might repreſent the ſtate royall,and 
D bur alittle of the forme Ariſtocratique: fur he willeth,that the Senar,or the counlel for 
the affaires ofthe ſtate, which he calleth Guards or keepers ſhould conliſt of foure hun+ 
dred citiſens,to be choſen ofthe people . VV hereby ic is moſt euidently to bee vnder- 
ſtood,that Plato his Commonwealth is the moſt popular that euer was, yea then that 
od} ofhisowne countrey of Athens, which Xenophonthought to haue bene thee moſt po- 
pularſtate inthe world. I omit the 526 lawes ſet downe by Plato,in the twelue books 
| forthegoucrnment of his Commonweale : ſufficeth it mee to haue ſhowed Plato his 
magined Commonweale not to haue bene made ofa mixture of an Ariſtocracic, and 
Democracie,as Ariſtotle ſaid, whole errour Cicero,Contarenws, and others , one after 
another following, led the reſt that followed them intoerrour alſo. 
E Letvstherefore conclude,neuer any Commonwealth to hauc beene made of an 
Ariſtocracie and popular eſtate ;and ſo much lefle of the three ſtates of Common- 
" weales , andthattherc are not indeed but three eſtates of Commonweales,as Herode» 
kw firſt moſt truely ſaid amongſt the Greekes,whome Tacitus amongſt the Latins imi- 
tating faith, CuniZes nationes & vrbes,populus aut primores aut ſinguls regunt, The peo- 
plethenobilitie,or one alone,do rule all nations and citics. 
fi But ſome man will ay,May there not be a Commonweale, wherinthe people hath 
"a thepower tocreate the magiſtrats,to diſpoſe ofthe common reuenew , and power of 
lik and death; which arc three markes of ſoueraigntic, & the nobilitic to haue power 
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tomake lawes,to diſpoſe of peace and warre,andof the impoſitions andtaxes ; which 
arcalſo markes of ſoucraigntie: and beſides all theſe ro haue one royall magiſtrar 
abouc all,vnto whomeill the people in generall, and eneric one 1n particular ſhould 
yceld theirfaith and liege loyaltic,and from whoſe iundgement none might appealc or 
preſent any ciuill requeſt. For ſothe rights and markes of ſoucraigntie ſhould leeme 
ro bediuided inthreeparts : the people chalenging one part thereof, the nobilitic ano. 
ther,and the king the third : whereby in that ſtate a mixture might ſceme to bee made 
oftheroyall Ari tocratique and popular ſtate rogether . Whercunto I aunſwere,that 
ſuch a ſtare was neuer found,neither thar ſuch a ſtate can bee made, or yer well imagj. 
nm _ ned,confidering that the markes of ſoucraignrie are indiviſible.For the nobilitic which 
one common- ſhould hauethe powerto make the lawes for all: (which is as much as to ſay to com. 
NN heces Maud ard forbidwhat them pleaſed, without power to appeale from them, ortforz 
former. manto oppoſe himſelfe againſt their commaunds)would by theirJawes at their plex. 

ſure forbid orhcrsro make peace or watre,or to levic taxes,orto yecldfealtic and ho- 
mage without their leaue: andhe againe to whome fealtic and homage isdue, would 
bind thenobilitic andpcople notto yeeld their obedience vnto any other , but vnto 
himſelfe. And admit that cucrie one would ſecke to detend his owne right , and not 
ſuffer any thing to betaken from him that he thought belonged to himiſelte; yet tha 
doth moſt differ from the nature of a WMonarchie,that he which hath the ſoueraigntie, 
ſhould himſelfe bee enforced to obey any other bur eſpecially his ſubiet . VV here. 


by it commethto palle,that where the rights of ſoucraigntie are divided betwixr the | 


princeand his ſubieQs: in that confuſion of the ſtate, there is ſtill endletſe ſturres and 
quarrels,for the ſuperioritie,vntill that ſome one ſome tew,or all together have gotthe 
ſoueraigntic . W hereof as there be many examples of old , ſo is there none Fire n 

our time,than the example of the kings of Denmarke, whome the nobilitie cucr ſince 

Chriſtiern the great grandfather of Frederike which now raigneth, hath almoſt mad 

ſubic& vnto the lawes . Chri#tiern they thruſt out of his kingdome,and (er vp his co 

ſen in his place, with condition that he ſhould neither make peace :or warre, without 

the leauc ofthe ſenat: northat he ſhould haue any power to condemne any gentleman 

todcath ; with manyotherlike articles , which I will in their place ſet downe: which 

the kings ſince that time haue ſworne to keepe:which that they ſhould not go againſ, 

but thatthey might bethe more firraly kept, the nobilitie will inno caſe that the king 

ſhould ofhimſelte make any peace; and yer haue themſelues made a league with the 

king of Polonia,and them of Lubec,againſt the king, for the defence of their libertic 

So indeed arethe rights of Soueraigntie diuided betwixt the king and the nobilitie,but 

ſoas that they both liuing in perpetuall feare and diſtruſt ; do ſeeke for the alliance and 

fellowſhip of their neighbour princes and people,ſo toreceiue the lefſe harme one of 

them fromanother. V ithlike ſurges and tempeſts is the kingdome ot Sweden allo 

va vide te 2fledthe king whereof lived in ſuch diſtruſt with his nobilitic , as that king Henry ws 
rights of loue- glad torake a German for his Chauncelour,and one Yarenes a Norman for his. high 
944 on. Conſtable: andyet atlength was by his nobilitic thruſt out of his royall ſeat , andby 
monveals,  themcaſtinpriſon, wherein hee lived {euenteene yeare . W herefore ſuch Rates 3 
wherein the rights of foueraigntie are divided, are not rightly to bee called Common 

wealcs,but rather the corruptioni of Commonweales,as Herodotus hath moſt briefly, 

bur molt truely written , For as bodies by nature well framed, ifthey begin to change, 

with wonderfull ſtinke and contagion annoy all that come necre them, vnrill they bet 

quite altered, and become new things ; as when cgges areſet vpon, which before the 

were {et,and after they be hatched alſo hauc a good (mell and taſte,though in the vert 

alccration ofthem not ſo; ſoallo Commonweales which chaunge their Rate, the ſo 

+ ucraight 
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: ioneright and power of them being diuided, find no reſt from ciuill warres and: 
A ucraigne rig pov 

: broilzs , vatill they againe recoucrſome one of the thres tormes , and that the ſoue- 

raigntic be wholic in one of the ſtatcs or other: PE. — 

Yet might one ſay,that inthe eſtate ofthe Romans the leſle part of the people cho- 

: ſen out of the richer fort made rhe lawes, and greateſt officers; namely the Conſuls; 

' the Prztors,the Cenſors, had both ſoucraigne power of lite and death: and diſpoſcd 


, of warre, and that the greater ſort ofthe people made the leſl-r othicers and magittrats, 
, to wit,the Tribuns of the people; the foure and twentie militarie Tribunes ; the two 
, Adiles or Sherifes; the Treaſourers ; the Scout, and mynt maſters, and gaue alſo all 
h benefices vacant , and more then that the greater part of the people judged of the 


- <F B great criminall proceſles before Sylla, if ittended not tothe naturall or civill death of 
any. And by this mcane it ſeemeth thatthat Commouweal was compoſed of an Ari. 


y ſtocracie,, and ofa popular eſtate: VV hereunto I anſwere, that it had well ſome ap- 

, pearance , but yet ncuercheleſle was in efte&ta true popular eſtate : for albeit that the 

ld orcat eſtate of the people was diuidedinto fixe degrees, or companies, according to 

, eucry ones abilitic, and that the knights , and the greateſt part ofthe Senators, and of 

* thenobilitic, and richer ſort of the people were of the firſt companie : who agreeing 
R among them (clues, the lawes by them made were publiſhed,and the great magiltrats | 
c, by them choſen recciucd rotake their oath : yer neuertheleſle true it is that the five 

4 companiesthat remayned, had tenne times as many citizens in them: and incaſe that 


he C all the Centuries of the firſt companie agreed not vpon the matter, they then came to 
nd the {ſecond companie,and (o by order evento the fixt and laſt, which in deede (cldom 
he times or neuer happen . Matters being ſtill ſo agreed vpon , as that they came not al- | 
n wayes vnto the ſecond companic, but ſeldom to the third , and moſt ſeldom to the | 
y fourth, ſcarcely at all vnto the fifr, and never vnto the fixt : wherein was all the rabblc 
0 ofthe poore and baſe people, in number farre exceeding all the reſt: yer ſuthcerh ic 
0 for our purpoſe, that all the people had thein part, to ſhew it to haue beene a popular 
ut ſtate: albeit that the moſt noble and richer ſort were firſt called. And yet for all that 
al the meniall people, (that is to ſay, the greater ſort ofthe people) withoutthe nobilitie, 
ch -  keeingthemſelues ſometime deceiued of their voices (after that the kings were driven 
i D ut) and little or no regard co be had of them, began tumultuouſly to ariſe ; whereof 
nz grew thethree departures of the people into the mount Auecntine, whither the people 
the & in armes had retired them ſelues for the defence of their libertic and power againſt the 
ic.  nobilitic ; which conld not bee appeaſed vntill it was lawfull for then to chule vnto 
but | themſelues their owne ſacred magiltrats , and that in their owne aflemblics, from 
ad | whichthe nobilitic was excluded : and then the Commonweal ſeemed in amaner to 
0} havebecnemixt of the nobilitic andthe people. But ifa man will conſider the ſhort. 
alo | nes of thetime, and the turmoyles where with the Commonweal was in the mearte 
"34 timeafflicted , he ſhall confefle that it could ſcarce haue ſtood inthat ſtate , although 
5 | molt miſerable rwentie or thirtie yeares: neither yerſo long , had it not oneuery fide 
Ivy Fx becne beler with enemies . For ſhortly after the people tooke vnto them ſelues the 
| powertomake lawes, wherein the maicſtic of the Commonweal is contained; and ſo 
on 8 by little andlittle wreſted from the nobilitic ( much againſt their will 8 long ſtrugling 
fly, | therefore) the other ſoucraigne Tights alſo : in ſomuch that the nobilitic ſcarce made 
"g% | tveluelawes inthe ſpace of foure or fiuc hundred ; And yet at the ſame time that the 
prople chole the greater magiſtrars by their greateſt aſſemblies, the vulgar people was 
preſent, and enrolled inthe fixt companie , which although it moſt ſeldom gaue 
age or voice, yct might itſo do, if the other companies ſhould haue diſagreed 
: 6-4 amongthem ſchues : a reaſon ſufficient to ſhowe the ſtate even at thar time alſoto have 
ig S ij becne 
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: beene a popular ſtate. | r 


Yet for all that a man may ſay that it followeth not hereof that there are not bur 
three ſorts of Commonweals,although they cannot be amongſt them ſelues mixed ; 
for it may be that ofthreeſcore thouſand citizens in a citie , fortie thouſand may haue 
the ſoucraignric , and twentic thouſand be excluded: where , for that the greater parr 
beareth the ſway,it ſhal be a popular ſtate: and contrarie wile if bur an hundred of that 
multitude ſhall haue the ſoueraigntic , ic ſhall be an Ariſtocracic tor that the lefle par; 
of the citizens gaihered together hath the {oueraigne power : what then, if of the ſame 
number of citizens fiue and twentie thouſand ſhall hold the chicte power 2 Trucly ,ir 
may be doubted whether ſuch a ſtate be an Ariſtocracic, although the lefle part ofthe 
citizens enioy the ſoueraignrie, the reſt being reiefted : for why,it diftereth much whe. ( 
ther an hundred citizens, or fiue and twentie thouſand beare rule, and much more if of 
an hundred thouſand citizens fiue and fortic thouſand haue the ſoucraigntic : or of { 
great a multitude thirtic onely ſhould bearethic ſway, the reſt excluded, as among the 
Lacedemonians: yet I alwaies deeme itto be an Ariſtocracie, it the leſler part of the 


io wharftatefot- cirizens bearerule ouer the reſt : for otherwiſe if the diucrſttic of the number ſhould 


uer the leſſer 
number beareth 


make the diverſitic of Commonweals, there ſhould be of them a million , yea an ink. 


rule ouer thegrea 


ter itix tobe 3c> Nite of divers kinds of Commonweals: for the number of them which ſhould have 
TE part inthe ſtate encreaſing or diminiſhing, ſhould make an infinite diverſitic , whereof 


ocratie. 


What a principa 6 knowledge is to be had; ſuffiſeth it the ſoucraigne power to be with the greater ot 


litte is, 


What a Princi- 
palitie is, 


leſſer part of the people, for the making of an Ariſtocracic or Democracic . Therelt | 
ofthe difficulties which might be moued concerning the nature ofcucry Common 
weal ſhall hereafter be in due place declared. 

Yerone thing remayneth in the queſtion we hauc in hand to be diſcuſſed, which 
that the Roman Commonweal vnder theemperour Auguſtus , and the other empe- 
rours after him, vnto the time of F/auins YVeſpatianns , was called a principalitie, of 
which ſort of Commonweal , ncither Herodotus, neither any of the Greek or Latine 
writers, except Tranguillus , ſeemeth to make any mention : for he writcth thatthe 
emperour Ca/zgala, (ceing divers kings at his table to enter into the tearmes of ho- 
nour,and the antiquitic oftheir houſes among themſelues; with a loude voice brought 
forth that verſe of Homer which _Agamemnen victh againſt Achilles who would 
needs make himſclfe equall and companion with him. 
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1 euill thin it is to be ruled by many: 
one prince, and one king, where there ts any. 


And much it miſſed not but that hee had euen than taken vpon him the imperial 
crowne, and chaunged the forme of the Roman principalitic into a kingdome and 
thus much he. where by it is to be vnderſtood the Roman ſtate ynder © Hwgnuſſus 2 
terthe battell at Aftium, to hauc beene neither a Popular ſtate, an Ariſtocracic, not 1 
Monarchic . Now aprincipalitic is nothing elſe then an Artiltocracic , or a Demoar 
tie ,in which one chiefe commaunded cuery man in particular, and it is but the firſtin 
generall: for this word (Prince) to ſpeake properly ſigmfieth no other thing but him 
thatis firſt. So the Tewes complained ©4riſtobulus the firſt of the houlc of the 
Amoneans ,to haue chaunged the principalitie which was Ariſtocratique , into w0 
kingdomes, at ſuch time as he tooke one crowne to himlelfe , and ſent an ocher tohi 
brother . The like wee find, that the auncient cities of Tuſcanic made alliance with 


Tarquinias Priſcus king ofthe Romans ; vpon condition that hee ſhould not have 
: powel 
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[| A poweroucr them of life and death : neither to put garriſons into their townes, norto 
impoſe vpon them any taxes or allages; or tochaunge any of their cuſtomes orlaws; 

Sedwt ciuitatum principatius penes regem Romani eſſet , but that the principalitic of 

| their cities onely ſhould be with the Roman king: forſoſaich Florus , Now all thoſe 
citics were of a popular ſtate, VV heretore Targuinizs was but the firſt and chiefe in the 


| aſſemblies of thoſe citics,who might goucrne the multitude no otherwiſe than doth 
the emperour inthe German empire,or the duke in Venice, or Genua, who may moſt 
. rightly be called princes,as inthe ſame fence 1a antient timethe chictmagiſtrat among 
the Athenians,was called epywy, or prince : yet was that Commonweale of all other 
c molt popular. ; | 

<< pg Burifthere berwo chiefe magiſtrats of like power,as in Rome; or three, as in ma- 
f ny cities of the Swiſlers; or fourc,as amongit them of Gencua;z it cannotthere be cal- 
) Icdaprincipalitie,forthatnone 1s there chiete or principall . Butin the Roman Com- 
c monweale, Auguſt by a crafty deuile hauing made himſelte but great Generall of the 
c armie(by che name of Imperator)and Tribune ofthe people for defence of their pro- 
d fit,(rom whome for all chat he had taken their libertic)and as it ſeemed almoſt cator- 
| ced by the Senat,had taken vpon him the charge oftrhe Commonyreale for tenyeares, 
c made that ſtate in ſhow and falſe ſemblant bur aprincipalitic, when as before hee had 
ff placed in all the provinces fortic legions,and raken three for the fatctic of his perſon, 


Nt and put fure garriſons into all the caſtles and ſtrong fortreiles of the empire : ſo inua- 
: 8 C ding theroyal power without a Scepter,without a Diadem,or a Crowne ; whoſe ſuc- 


n ceſlors (excepting ſome few)ſome more,ſome leſle,exerciſed molt cruell tyranny.For a gs . 
Tiberius inthe beginning of his raigne, riſe vpon the Conſuls, and mecting them maiſter of the 

i gaue them way,(as ſayth Tranquil) but afterwards opprefied the Commonweale ofthe C_ 

e- with moſt filthy ſeruitude and flauerie, But hereis to be conſidered what was in deed Pe 

of done,and was not made ſhow of : for he that bearcth greatelt {way in the Common. commouneale, 

Ne weale,him men thinke to haue the foueraigntie: but it queſtion be made of theright, 

he thenarewetolooke not whatis indeed done, but what oughtto be done. VV herfore - 

0+ It appeateth a principalitie tobe nothing cls, but an Ariſtocratie,or a Democratic, ha« 

hr uing ſome one tor chiete or principal! abouc thereſt,the foueraigntie yer ſtill remaining 


10} D Withthenobilitic orthe people, 


Cuae. II. 
C Of a Lordly Monarchie,or of the ſole gouernment of oae. 


E have beforc (aid, that a Monarchie is a kind of Commonwealc, 
a RJ [wherein the abſolute (oucrargntie lyeth in the power of: one onely 
al þ + I W.38Z | prince : which definition weare now to explaine . VV hen we ſay of 
c = one,ſo the word Monarchie of it ſelfe importeth: For if we ſhall in the Arne foveraiga 


"33>: 


Net, J; 

af NG goucrnment ioyne two or moec,no one of them ſhall haue the ſoue- all echers his 
71 W- >= raigntie: for that a ſoucraigne is hee which commaundeth all others, ben * 
af and can himſelfe by none be commanded . It then there be two princes equall in pow. one come 
tin cr, one of them hath not the power to commaund the other , neither can hee ſuffer |; 
um | thecommaund of the other his companion , it itſtand not with his owne pleaſure, 

rhe otherwiſe they ſhould not be equals . Wee may then conclude, that ofrwo princes 

160 equall in power in the ſame Commonwealc,and both otthem in al things lords ofthe 

bi lame people,and ofthe ſame countrey indinilibly,neither the one nor the other hath 

- therein the ſoueraigntic : but it may well be (aid them bothrogether to. haue the ſo. 

zaue Þ 


ucraignty of the ſtate compriſed ynder the name of an O/rgarchie,but is more properly 


wet S 1 called 
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called a Dwarchie,a kind of Ariſtocracic,which may be of continuance and durable,ſo þ 
long as the two princes ſhall well agree together. As Romulus and T. at1ug,00c of them 
king of the Romans,and the other of the Sabines,after certaine conflicts, making peace 
entred into ſocietie together, vpon condition, that both their people vnited rogether, 
ſhould dwell within the ſame walles,and by the name of Quirites by common ſoue. 
raigntic be goucrned by both kings. Bur Romulus, who betore by the ſlaughter of his 
Averyhnd _ brother Remus had rid himſclte of his fellow in the kingdome , could not longendure 
Eg the ſtrauoger to raigne with him,but cauſed him to be tlaine, or at leaſtwiſe held the 
andrhefoe mMuttherer excuſed, being forthe ta& apprehended. Long time after the Roman cm. 


commonweale ' , 

ks pire was conuerted from a Monarc hy 1oto a Binarchic: at ſuch time as CAmtoninns Pi. 

togeather, 1 left M._Aurelins , and Alims Verus,cmperours,and both tellowes inthe ſame em. ( 
pire: of which rwo Aus in ſhort time after died,and not without the ſuſpition of poi- 
ſon. Forit is,and alwayes hath bene a thing moſt hard to maintaine the equall ſoue- 


raigntic of both together . Andtharwhich Zacan writerh, 


- A — 
— 


N ulla fides regai ſocys,omniſque poteſt xs, 


Impaticns cor; orty rlt, 


No fincere lone isto be found in partners of the ſoueraigne ſtate, 
And fellowſhip in power great, is alwates mixt with morrtall hate. 


Ts eſpecially to be vnderſtood ofa Diumuirat,or ſoucraigne gouernment of two toge. | ( 
ther. For thatthe goucronment of three or moe together in the ſoucraigntie, may bee 
firme,but of twonotſo; ſceing,that by nature one thing is but contrarie to one, and 
not to many : the third as a meane ſtill ioyning the extreames together. And there. 
fore the R oman emperours,when as they at the ſame time tooke vpon them the ſame 
ſoucraigntic of gouernment, leaſt by the mutuall concurſe oftheir power, they ſhould 
violat their faith and friendſhip,diuided the empire,the one being emperor ofthe Eaſt, 
andthe other ofthe W eſt;the onereſiding at Conſtantinople,andthe other at Rome, 
in manner as ifthey had bene two Monarches, although ſometimes the ſame edits 
and lawes were in both empires by the common conſent of both princes publiſhed, 
Yet ſo ſoone as they began to quarrell,the two empires were indeed diuided in power [|# D 
lawes andeſtate . So might a man ſay ofthe Lacedemonian Commonweale well g0- 
ucrned by one king . But when«_Ariſfodem letr the kingdometo be gouerned whol- 
ly, and diuided by his two ſonnes Procls and Euriithenes both at once , they quickly 
tell ar oddes,and had their ſtate taken from them,by Lycurgus(beeing himlelfe a prince 
deſcended of the blood of Hercules)and the ſoucraigntic by him giuen voto the peo- 
ple. Thelike happened vnto Ampharews and Leucippus, kings of the Melſsians. But 
the Argiues leaſt they ſhould tal into the ſame troubles,to auoid the plurality of kings, 
at ſuch time as Atrews and Thyeſtes at once ſeiſed vpon their fathers kingdome;the peo- 
ple (I ſay)made choyce of the wiſer,or as Lucian ſaith ofthe more learned . And the 
princes ofthe blood of Meronee and Charlemaigne, divided the kingdome amongſt I E 
them . Sothe children of Clodouens,of their fathers one kingdom made foure of equall 
power. Andthethree children of Zewesthe Debonaire divided ſo many kingdomes 

- amongſt them. Neither do we read many at once long to haue holden a kingdometo- 
gether vndiuided : forthe indiuiſible nature of ſoucraigntie,and the fellowſhip of go- 
ucrnment,is always full of dangers,where no one hath the ſcucraigntie, except when 
aſtraunge prince marrieth a queene,among ſuch as are acquainted with womens go- 
vernment : where commonly the pifures of the man and his wife, their names and 
armes are 10ined together ; as if the ſoueraigntic belonged vnto them both: as it _ 
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A ced when king Ferdmand married Iſabel queene of Caſtile, Aa;honiz of Burbon, Toane 
" queene of Nauarre,and Ph/zp king of Spaine Marie the daughter of Hearie king of 
England . Howbeitthe Englith rocn would not {ufter him to hauc any part with her 
in the ſoueraigntic, or ofthe fruites or prohis thereto belonging , but that the ſame 
ould remaine wholly vnto her [clie; albcitthat they were comented that they ſhould 
both (for faſhion ſak*)bcare the name, and both che one and the other ſtghe charters, 
and commilsions , bur yet (o,as that the {igne of the queene might of it ſelte bee ſuffict- 
ent,but that without hers the figae of king Ph:{p ſhould be to no purpole VV hich 
was alſo agrced vpon with Ferdinand king of Arragon,hauing married J/abel of Ca- | | 
ſtile, where all the commaunds were {igned,Yo el Roy,and To la Reyma; and by the (ecre- Jibeking,and 1 
B taric of the tate, with (ixe doors: bur as for the loueraigntic it was wholly in the _ 
aecne. Than which no more ctiefuallreaſon can be given againſt the Manichies, 
whocrroncoully appointed wwa gods of cquall power; one good,8 the other euil:for 
fie were ſo they being contrarie the one tothe other, ſhould either ruinat the one the 
other,orels being at continuall variance,ſhould without ceaſing troudle the (weet hat- 
monie and concord that we (ee in this zreat world. And how could che world endure 
thoſe two lords ofcquall power,and contrarie in will the one tothe other, ſceing that 
thelcalt citicor Commonweale cannot ſufter two, albeit that they were brethren , it 
they ſhould fall neuer ſo little at variance: much more cafily could it endure three ſuch 
princes than two; for that the third might vnite the two , orcls ioyning himſelte with 
C the one,conſtraine them both ro Jue in peace, As it happened lolong as Pompee,Ce- | 
fſar,and Craſſus lined, whome the people called the monſter with three heads : tor fo weale better g0- 
lang they peaceably gouerned the Roman empire , which then depended of their — 
power. But ſo ſoone as Craſſus was flaine in Caldea,ſtraight way the other rwo fell in #+nbywo. 
ſund:r,and ſo cgerly made warre the one ofthem vponthe other, asthat to reconcile 
them was impolsible,vnrill that one of them had quite oucrthrowne the other , and 
made himſclte maiſter of all . The like happened atter the death of Ceſar, inthe Tri- 
umuirat of Auguſius AM. _Aatoninus,and Lepidas , who hauing of one popular Com- 
monweale,made three Monarchics ; and Lepidus vohit for goverament , had ſubmir- 
ted his authoritie ynto AugnFas, although Antoninus hatTmarried Auguſtas his ſiſter, 
D 2dthar they two had equally diuided the empire berwixtthem, and hued in countries 
farre diſtant one from another ; yerreſted they not long, but that the one of them was 
ſhaken out of all,by the authoritic and power ofthe other . VV hereafter enſucd the 
ſure ſtate of the empire,cſtabliſhed vader one mans government. Wherefore let vs 
hold itas rcſolucd ypon,that it cannot be called a Monarchie,where the foueraigntic is 
in two mens power 3 neither that any gouernment can conſiſt in that ſtate,ifthey ſhall 


fail at variance betwixtthemſclues. 


Now Monarchie is diuided into three formes : for he that hath the ſoueraigntie, is Three rtes of 
monarchie<, 


either lord gf all : or elſe a king, or a tyrant , which maketh no diuerfitic of Common Grearditference 
weals, but proceedeth of the diucrſitic ofthe gouernour inthe Monarchie : For there —_— 

E 'sgreat difference betwixt the ſtate, and the gouernment ofthe ſtate: arule in pollicie grocers of 

. (tomy knowledge) not before touched by any man: for the ſtate may be in a Mo- commonneale. 
narchie, and yet the goucrnment neuerthclefle popular ; if the king do diſtribute all 
places of commaund, magiſtracie, offices, and prefermetits indifferently vnto all men, 
without regard oftheir nobilitic, wealth,or vertue . But if the prince ſhall giue all com- 
maund, honours,and offices, vnto the nobilitie oncly, or to the rick, or to the valiant, 
or tothe vertuous onely, it ſhall be a royall Monarchie, and that ſimple and pure, but 
yet tempered 1n maner of an Ariſtocracie. So alſo an Ariſtocratique ſeigneuric , may 
Zouerne their eſtate popularly ; diuiding the honours and preterments therein ynto all 
S ij _ the 
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the ſubies indifferently : or elle Ariſtocratically , beſtowing them vpon the nobilitie 

or richerſort onely ; which varictic of gouernmeat hath deceiued them which haue 

made a mixture of Commonweals, and ſo made more ſorts thereof then three , with. 

out hauing regard that the ſtate of a Commonweal is difterent from the adminiſtra. 

tion and goucrament ofthe ſame: Butthis point we will farther touch in place con- 

uenient. 

The threefors VV hercfore a lawfull or royall Monatchie is that where the ſubicQs obey the lawes 

a xt deſcribed, of a Monarque, and the Monarque the lawes of nature, the ſubic&s inioying their na- 

| turall libertie, and proprictic ofthcir goods. The lordly Monarchic is that where the 

prince is become lord of the goods and perſons of his ſubicQs, by Jaw of armes and 
lawfull warre ; goucrning them as the maſter ofa familic doth his flaucs .,T he tyran« ( 

nicall Monarchie, 1s where the prince contemaing the lawes of nature and nations, 
imperiouſly abuſcth the perſons of his free borne ludieRts,and their goods as his owne, 
The ſame difference is alſo found in the Ariſtocratique and popular eſtate: for both 
the one and the other may be lawful, lordly , and tirannicall, in ſuch ſort as I haue faid: 


for the greatelt tyrannic ofall other is of Ty called the rage of the furious and tur. 


bulcnt people. 
Thelordly Ma-  —INow as concerning the lordly Monarchic, it is conucnient for vs firlt to intreat 
narchiethefuſt thereof, as of that which was firlt amongſt men: for they are decined which follow. 


mongſt men. jng the 9pinion of Ar:#etle, ſuppole that golden kind of men ( more famous for the 

poets fables , then for that there were any ſuch in deed) ro hauc made firſt choice of py 
their heroicall kings : ſeeing we find , and all men are perſlwaded that the firſt Monar- 
chic was eſtabliſhed in 4ſ&r14, vnder the power of Nemrod, whom the holie (cripture 
” Ccalleththegreat hunter; which is a common phraſe of ſpeach amongſt the Hebrewes, 
by which word they fignific athecte , or robber . For the auntient writers , viz. Plato, 
Ariſtotle, and Xenophon , haue put robberic among the kinds of hunting , as wee haue 
ellwhere noted. For before the time of Nemrodno man is toundto hauc had power 
Nemrodthefult 2nd rule one ouer an other, all men liuing in like libertic ; he being the firſt that tooke 
vpon him the ſoveraigntic, and that cauſed tree borne men to ſerue : whoſe name 
ſcemetrh to haue beene giuen him according vnto his qualitie, for aſmuch as Nemred 

ſignificth a terrible lord . Soone after the world was ſcene full of Jaues , Sem one of | 
the ſonnes of Noe yet liuing . And in the whole courſe of the Bible,the (cripture ſpea- 
king of the ſubic&s ofthe kings of Afsiria and Zgjpr, calleth them alwaies {laues: and 
not the holie {cripture onely, but the Greckes alſo , who alwayes in their writings 
tcarme them ſelues free, and the' Barbarians flaucs; meaning by the Barbarians the 
people of Aſia and Zgipr . And thereforethe kings of Perſia denouncing warre , de- 
maunded the carth andthe waters, ( as Plutache writerh ) to ſhowe that they were ab- 
ſolute Lords of all that was in the land and ſeaconteined . And that is it for which Xe- 
zophon in his Cyropeaia writeth ,that itis a thing good and commendable among the 
Medes,that the prince ſhould be lord and owner of all things : And thereof camethe 

adoration which not onely the ſubicQs, but ſtraungers alſo , yea and the embaſladors x 
of forren nations vſed towards the kings of Perſia, ro ſhowe that all was in his power. 
For when Themiſtocles , whoſe name cucn then andlong before was moſt famous, 
would after the manner of the Greeks haue ſpoken vnta, the Perſian king , Atabanus 
captaine ofthe kings gard , kepr him from comming vnto him, neither would ſuffer 
him topreferre any requeſt ynto him, yntill ſuch time as he had after the Perſian man- 
ncradored him : but afterwards when he was gon out of the kings preſence, hee cour- 
tcouſly ſpake vnto him, and in theſe words excuſed that he had done; Ir is ſcemely 
O Themiſtocles,, to follow the faſhion of the countrey wherein a manis ; you Gyeci- 
ans 
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A ansmakegreat reckning of your libertic and equalitic of commaund ; but we eſtceme 
ir for the beſt thing in the worldto reverence,ſerue,and honour our king,as the image 
ofthe living God . Wherevnto agreeth that which Ziuze writeth', Barbaris pro legt- 
bus ſemper dominorum imperia faerunt . The commaund of their lords have beene al- 
was vnto the Barbarians for lawes. Neither ought this lordly monarchic to be ac- Aloe doe 
counted atyrannie : for it isnot inconvenicnt,that a ſoueraigne prince hauing in good ** accounted 
and lawtull warre vanquiſhed his enemies, ſhould make himlelfe lord of their goods whie, 
and perſons by the law of armes, governing them now his ſubicQs, as doth the good 
houſholder his ſeruants or flaues : as wee ſee it athing receiued by the manner and 
caſtome of almoſt all nations . But the prince which ſhall by vniuſt warre , or other 
vnlawfull meanes make of freemen his ſlaues , and poſleſle himlelte of rheir goods, is 
not a lordlike Monarche,but a verie tyrant :from which Adrian the emperour was 
ſo farre, as that he would not that a ſlauc a player, ſhould enioy his libertic, which his 
maſtcr atthe requeſt of the people of Rome had giuen himin the Theater, but left 
it to the diſcretion of his maſter, to be as he thought good diſpoſed of: As had Tbe- 
rus before , and after that Marcus Aurelius Adrian his lonne inlike cafe forbid the 
ſame: whatſocuer conſent the maſter had giuen at the clamour of the people;reputing 
it rather forced than done of good will :to the end that the tull diſpoſition ſhould be in 
cuery mans power,of that which vnto him belonged. And now although at this pre- 
ſent there be few princes which hauec in their abſolute power the bodies and goods of 
C theirſubieRs , although we ſee many tyrants 3 yet are there many in Aſia and Africa: 
but in Europe I know none which take ſo much vpon them, beſide the Princes ofthe 
Turkes,and ofthe Moſcouits , True it is that the Moſcouits call them(elues Chlopes, The greze Turk 
that isto (ay , ſeruants, which wee corruptly call flaues . But the Fmaperour of the vitets ani” 
Turkes ſtyleth himſelfe Sultan, thatis to lay Lord : not ſo much for the largenes of !94yMonarque 
his poſleſsion, (ſeeing that the king of Spaine hath vnder his dominion and rule, pco- ' 
ple for their crueltic barbarous , for their multitude innumerable, in places infinite : 
Which his kingdome is bounded with the ſame countries, wherewiththe courſe of the 
ſunne is bounded, being ren times greater then the Turkes empire) bur is therefore cal. 
led Lord of the Turkes, for that he is lord of their perſons and goods ; whom for all 
D thathe gouerneth much more courtcouſly and freely , then doth a good houſholder 
hisſcruants : for thoſe whom wee call the princes fJaucs , or ſeruants, the Turkes call 
them Zamoglans , that is to ſay tribute children ; whom the prince vſcth no otherwiſe 
toinſtru&, then if they were his children: and to beſtow on them noble preferments, 
which are of others deſirouſly ſought after. Asfor his Timariot horſmen, they hold 
all their poſleſsions in fealtie ofthe Prince, as it were during pleaſure , renewing their 
letters patents from ten yeares toten yeares: ncither when they dye can they leaue 
their children heires of their poſleſsions , bur of their moucables onely ; except by the 
gifr of the prince they keepe the poſleſsion of their fathers lands , as they doe of his 
goods. Other princes there are none in Europe which call themſclues lords of the 
E bodies and goods of their ſubiefts , and fewer in auncient time then at this preſent: for 
Auguſtus the emperour himlelfe , although he were in efte& the greateſt monarch 
inthe world, yet ſo it was that he ſo abhorredto be called Lord: neither had any that 
heldofhim in fealtie and homage. 

Now if one ſay that there is no Monarque in Europe which pretendeth not all the How the goods 
goods and lands of his ſubie&s to belong vnto him in right of dire ſoucraigntic , nei- tubies beloag 
ther any man which confeſſeth not to hold his goods ot his ſoueraigne prince : yer I Coping 
lay that that (ufficeth not that any man ſhould therefore ofright be called lord of all, 
or alordly Monarche : ſeeing that cuery fubic hath therrue proprietie of his owne 

things, 
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things , and may thereof diſpoſe at his pleaſure: alrhough the prince for pompe and 

ſhow challenge vnto himſelte the ſoucraigntie thereof. And yer there are digers lands 

which are called Allodial , wherein the prince hath neither proprictic,nor ſoucraigne 

Theunnes the rjghe ,asnotholden of him . The Hunnsa T artar-like nation come from the fartheſt 
broughehelord- parts of Scythia,at ſuch times as they with fire and (word deſtroied almoſt all Europe, 
of Monarks firſt ſhowed the example vnto the Lombards and Almans, Germaine nations, and to 
into kurop- the Frankes, the auncient inhabitants of Fraunce , calling themſclues Lords of all, and 
ſo accuſtomed theſe nations to lord it ouer all : as that no man could hold a turte of 

ground bur by their leaue. True it is thatthe Romans hauing vanquiſhed their ene. 

*-P,ma in 3% Mics, moſt commonly ſolde them for flaues, or elſe condemned them to loſe the 
——_ ſcauenth part of their lands : which lands they ſtraight waies gaue vntotheir Colonies 
in pure proprictie . Bur princes and people inſtruCted in ciullitie,for feare of rebellion, 

or diſtruſt of their owne power, reiected ſuch lordlike ſoucraignrie as had the kings of 

Perſia and Aſia ouer their ſubieCs : contenting themfelues with the ſhadow of ſuch 

lordly Monarchie . And albeit that the Perſian kings before the time of Arraxerxes, 

had vſed to cauſe their great lords and magiſtrars to be ſtript ſtarke naked before them 

and whipped as ſlaues : yerking Artaxerxes was the firſt that ordained thatthey ſhould 

indeed be ſtript, but ſhould nor haue but their cloathes and garments onely beaten: 

and wheras their haire was wont in diſpite to be pulled off, he commaunded the wooll 

The ereatNegus Of EDIT capes onely to be [o pulled . True iis that Francs Aluarez writerh, that he 
ef Atthiopiaz Harh ſcene in Achiopia the great Chauncelour, and other great lords and gouernours 
— of prouinces ſtrip ſtarke naked ,and cail ypon the ground whipped as flaues before 
| their prince: who held rhe ſame as a great honour vnto them; by the diſcourſe of 
whole hyſtoric, a man may cafilic gather the great Negus of Fchiopia to be a Lordly 
Monarque. But the people of Europe more couragious, and better ſouldicrs then the 

people of Africke or Aſia, could neuer endure the lordly Monarques,ncither hadeucr 

vſcd them before the incurſions ofthe Hunnes into Europe,as I haue before ſaid. And 

firſt of all Odonacre king of the Herules ,who almoſt at the fame time invaded Iralie, 

that Mti/adid Germanic; hauing brought Iralte vnder his ſubiction,tooke the third 

part of the territorie from the ſubicAs ( the puniſhment of all people by him vanqui- 

ſhed ,) bur left rheir perſons free, and themſclues lords of their goods , without any 

The beginnins tenure, or yeclding vnto him of any fealtic or homage. Bur after that the Almans, 


of renants an 


wear —agng Lombards, Frenchmen , Saxons, Burgundians , Gothes , Oſtrogothes, Engliſhmen, 
theywere- and other Northren people had talted the maners and cuſtomes of the Hunnes, they 
began to makethemlclues Lords,not of the perſons,but ofall the lands of them whom 
they had vanquiſhed: and yet afterward reſcruing vnto themſelues the moſt fruitfull 
partthereof, left the reſt ynto the auncient inhabitants , to be by them inioyed, yer as 
holden of them in fealtie, with paying of ſome ſmall tribute ifthey ſhould change the 
poſlcſion thereof: which for this cauſe arecalled Scigneurics, or Lordſhips ; to ſhow 
thatthe ſhadow ofthe auncicnt lordly Monarchic as yetremayneth, although greatly 
diminiſhed. For theſe fees and lordſhips were in auncient time nothing elſe but bene- 
fits and rewards giuen to ſouldiors for terme of their lives, and afterward by fauour 
continued from the father to the fonne : except dukedomes , marquiſats, carledomes, 
and other like honours and dignities, giuen vnto dukes, marqueles, carles, and ſuch 
like honorable perſonages ,and not vntothe lands: a cuſtome not yer chaunged in 
England and Scotland for regard of the dignities , where the dukes and counties being 
dead ,their children and ſucceſſours haue their lands; but nor ſtill the dignities,prero- 
gatiues, and titles of their predeceſſours : for when fees or lands were ginen to fonldi- 


f 


G 


H 


oursfor terme of their liucs , they afterward obrained , that they might either by their | 


wills, 


C Lordly Monarch thereof,cauling all things to be holden of him, excepting the {laues, 
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A wills, or clſe dying intcitare, leauethem vnto their children; and that if there were no 


heires males left, they ſhould by law deſcend vato tie women : excepting in Germany, 
where the women are excluded from the inheritance of lands in fees; which was the 
ſtrongelt argument which Fredericke countie of Vaudemont vicd againlt Rezat of 
Aniou king of Sicilic at the counſell of Conſtance, derzaunding of the Emperour thar 
hc might be inveſted in the dukedome of Loraine, conlidering thatit wal an imperial 
fee, and by conſequent that J/abe/ wite to Renate was not thereof capable: although ſhe 
were the*duke of Lorains daughter . Howbeit that Remate the king of Sicilie, might 
by an other realon haue defended himielfe , thar is to ſay, thatin queltion of fecs,, and 
ſeruices, we are to follow the lawes and cuſtomes of the land that oweth the ſervice, 
and nor of that wherevnto the ſeruice is due: now by the cuſtorne of Loraine the 
daughters {ucceede in tees. But how (oeuer it be, moſt certein it isthat the marks of 


Lordly Monatchics,haue continued in Germanic,and towards the North more than Fay or 


inthe other parts of Europe. For albeit that /1/amthe Conquerour, hauing,conque- chieswore to by 
- ſcene inthe Nor 


red therealme of England,by force of armes, called himſclte not onely lord of that threa counnies 

realme,butalſo cauſed it to be proclaimed,that the ſoucraigntic and proprictie of al his *Þ*" he 27 

ſubics goods, mouable,and immouable vnto him belonged : yet neverthelefle fo ir 197+ 

was,that he contented himlelfe with the direQ (oueraigntie, fealtic and homage : the 

ſubieQts ſtill enioying their libertie, and tullpropertic of their goods. Bur the empe- Charts hel 

rour Cherles the fift,after he had ſubdued the great countrey of Peru , made himſclfe the tordly Mo. 
nargue of Perw, 

whome for that they were innumerable he cauſed to beſet at libertie , Asfor the lands 

heleft them to be cnioyed by them thar polleſſed them at his pleaſure : and not to del- 

cend vnto their children by inheritance . A craftie and ſubrill deuice, whereby Lagaſca 

the lawyer,the emperours lieutenant in Peru(Gonſulo Pizarra, andthe reſt of the au- 

thors of rebellion vanquiſhed and ouerthrowne)by a perpetuall bond co keepe the in- 

habirants of that country,within the compaſle of their duery,compelled thicm tor cuct 

to aske ofthe king of Spaine,the poſlelsion of their goods,their kinſmen beeing dead : 

except the parents themſclues yet liuing,had before procured the ſameto be graunted 

fortheir children in time to come : which was not to be obtained without a great ſum 

of money to be paidinto the kings coffers: they of greater power inthe meane time | 

being thereby kept from raiſing of any new ſturres. For like cauſe whereof in ore v cow 


” 


chapter of Mahometrs,it is forbiden all perſons of what degree or qualitie ſocuer tg call _—_ nee 


theaſelues in any ſorr lords,except the Caliph, or great biſhop the ſucceſſour of Aa- the Mibomerin 
homet who at the firlt was the onely Lordly Monarch orlord of all,gining vnto kings Eph ond ons 
and princes their principalitics and kingdomes,during his pleaſure,vntil thatthe Otho.. *?*: 
man princes,the Curdes,and the kings of the higher part of Aſia and Atfrike; by lirtle 
andlittle exempted themſelues out of their power (by reaſon of the diuilion berwixt 
them andthe Anticaliphes) and ſo tooke vato themlelues the. kingdomes of thoſe 
countries, | 

But yet here might ſome man doubt whether the lordly Monarchic be not a Ty- Atordiy tiotzr: 
ranny , conſidering that it ſeemeth to be dircRly againſt the law ofnature , which re. **2* trony: 
ſcrueth vnto cucrie man his libertie,and the ſoucraigntie ouer his owne goods. VV hers 
unto I aunſwere, that of auntienc time it was indeed againſt the law of nature to 


make free men flaves,and topoſleſſe himſelfe of other mens goods: but it the conſent 


of all nations will,that that whichis gotten by iuſt warre ſhould bee the conquerours 


owne, and that the vanquiſhed ſhould be4laues vnto the vitorious, as a man cannot 
well ſay that a Monarchieo eſtabliſhed istyrannicall ; ſecing alſo wee read that ſxcob 


the Pauiarch, by his teſtament leauipg vnto his children certaine lands that hee had 
gotten 
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gotren,ſaid that it was his owne,for that he had gotit by force of armes . And that | 
more is,the rule that willeth that the law of armes ſhould rake no place wherethere be 
ſaperiours to do iuſtice(which is put in praQtiſe againſt the greateſt princes, and impe- 
riall cities of Germany,who be proſcribed by the cmpire,fornot making reſtitution of 
that which belonged to others)ſheweth right well,that where there is no ſuperiourto 
commavnd,their force isreputediuſt . For otherwiſe, if we will mingle and confound 
the Lordly Monarchie,with the tyrannicall eſtate, ve muſt confeſle that there is no dif. 
ference in warres,berwixt the iuſt enemie andthe robber ; betwixt alawtull Prince and 
atheefe; betwixt warres iuſtly denounced,and vnivuſt and violent force z which the an- 
tient Romans called plaine cobberie and thett . Ve allo ſee tyrannicall ſtates and go. 
uernments,ſoone to tall,and many tyrants in ſhorr time {laine : whereas the ſeignevre- ( 
like ſtates,and namely the Lordly Monarchies haue bene both great and of long con- . 
whit the lordly CDUANCe,as the aunticnt Monarchics of the Aſlyrians,the Medes, Perſtans, & Agyp. 
monarchieis  tjans ; and at this preſent that of Achiopia(the moſt auntient Monarch of all Aſia and 
then theroyall Afrike)whereunto are ſubic& hiftic kings as flaues,it we may belecue Pas. Jonrus , who 
——_— are,and rearme themſelues the flaues of the Grand Negus of ZMthiopia . And the 
' reaſon why the Lordly Monarchie is more durable than the royall,is for that it is more 
maieſticall,and that the ſubicAs hold not their liues,goods,and liberrie,but of the ſouc- 
raigne prince,who hath by juſt warre conquered them 3 which plucketh downe the 
courage of fubie&s,ſo that the flaue acknowledging his condition, becommeth hum- 
ble,abic&,and having as they (ay a baſe and ferwile harr, VV here to the contrarie,men y 
free borne,and lords of their owne yoods in a royall Monarchie , if one would make 
them Naues,ortake from them that theirs is,they would not rake it , but eaſily rebell, 
bearing noble harts, nouriſhed in libertic , andnot abaſtardiſed with ſerujtude. And 
thus much concerning a Lordly Monarchic: Now let ys ſpeake of the Monarchie 
Royall. 


Cuay. III. 
Of a Royall Monarchie. 


deth himlſelfe as obedient ynto the lawes of nature as he d 


- hisſubicAsto be towards himſelfe, leauing vnto every man his 
\ natural libertic,and the proprietic of his owne goods. I haue 
put to theſe laſt words for the difference of a Lordly Monarch, 
who may be a juſt and vertuous prince, and equally gouerne his 
TOE > ſubicQs,being himſelfe yet neverthelefle lord both oftheir per- 
bewixrarojall ſons and goods. And if it ſo chaunce the Lordly Monarch having iuſtly conquered 
marque, his enemies countrey,to ſetthem againeatliberrie,with the proprictie of their goods; 
ofa lord he becommeth a king,and chaungeth the Lordly Monarchie, intoa Monar- 
chic Royall. And that is ir for which Plmie the younger ſaith vnto Traianthe empe- x f| E 

rour, Principis ſedem obtines,ne fit Domiyo locus , Thou holdeſt the (cate of a prince, 

Lorditnor. This difference (betwixt a Royall Monarch and a Lordly) was well no- 

ted by the auntient Perſians, calling Cyr the elder (Which overthrew the Monarchic 

ofthe Medes)by the name of a king : but tearming Cambyſes alord,and Darius a wat- 

chant; forthat Cyrus was a gentle and courteous prince towards his ſubieCts,but Cam 

byſes his ſonne was haughtic and proud, and Darras too great an exator and couc- 

tous . So it isalſo reported Alexander the Great to haue bene adviſed by C4r1ftotle, 
to beare himſclfe towards the Greekes as a father ; but towards the Barbarians as a. 
' Lord: 


Royal Monarch or king, is he which placed in ſoveraignty yeel- 1 o 
cireh 
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lord : which his councell _Mexander neverthelefle reiefted, willing that the Greckes 
ſhould be reckoned of according to their vertne , and the Barbarians according to 
their vices ; ſaying,that the whole carth was but one citie , and his campe the Caſtle 
thereof. Wo 

We have morcouer ſaid in our definition,that the ſubiefs ought to be obedient vnts 
the Royall Monarch,to ſhow that in him alone lyeth the ſoucraigne maieltie; 8& that 
the king ought to obey the lawes of nature: that 15 to fay,to gouerne his ſubteQs, and 
ro guide his aQtions atcording vnto naturall ivſtice,whole Juſter was brighter than the 
light ofthe ſunne 1t ſelfe . It is then the true marke of a Royall Monarchie , when the 
prince ſhewerh himſclfe as obedient vnto the lawes of nature,as he wiſheth his ſubics 


prince to obraine; as fearing God aboue all it he be alſo pititull vnto the atflied,wiſe 
in his enterpriſes, hardie in his exploits, modeſt in proſperitte,conſtant in aduerſitie, ad- 
- uiſed in his ſpcech,wiſc in his councell,careful of his ſubies, comfortable ro his friends, 
terrible to his enemies,courteous to the good,dreadfull rowards the euill, and iuſt ro- 
wards all . VV hich coyall ſoucraigntie fo {ct downe, as that the ſubie&s ſtand obedi- 
ent ynto the lawes of their prince,and the prince likewiſe vnto the lawes of nature: the 
law being on both ſides a miſtreſle,or as faich Piadarus,a queene raigning ouer both,jt 
ſhgll ntheſame bonds vaite the ſubiets among themſclues, and together with their 
rince: whereof ſhall grow a moſt ſweet harmony, which may with wonderfull plea- 
ſure and felicirie blefle them both . This is that regall and lawtull Monarchic of one, 
which we ſecke after , whether the kingdome deſcend by ſuccelsion, as ir moſt com. 
monly doth; or by the law,as this of ours,or by election, as in many kingdomes to- 
wards the North ; or by gift,as the kingdome of Numidia ( which by Ceſar brought 
into the forme of a prouince,was by Auguſtus the emperour giuen to young /uba,who 
ſo ofa flaue became a king)or as the kingdome of Naples,and Sicilic, giuento Charles 
of Fraunce,and after to Lewes,firſt duke of Aniou, or left by teſtament, as in former 
timesthe kingdomes of Tunes, Fez,and Marocco,and was alſo of late put in practiſe 
by Henrie the eight king of England,who by his will left that kingdome vnto his ſon 
Eawardthe ſixt,co whom hee ſubſticured his ſiſter CAfarze,and vnto her E/Faberth,who 
D wasafterward queene: or thatthe kingdome bee got by traud and deceir,ſo that he 
raigne iuſtly,as Cecrops, Hieron,Gelon,and Piſjſtratus, who right wilcly vied their pow- 
eras faith P/utarch: and in our time Coſmus de Medices : or by chaunce , as the kings 
dome of Perlia,by the neying of an hot(c fcl to Darius Hiſtaſpus one of the ſeven Perti- 
anlords,it being ſo before agreed, after they had flaine the Mages , who had viurped 
the kingdome,that he whoſe horle firſt neyed,ſhould haue the kingdome: or be itthat 
the prince by force ofarmes,by right or wrong conquer his kingdome, provided that 
he vprightly gouernethe ſame ſo by him conquered; as Titus Liutus (aith of king Ser- 
Kns, Neque enim preter vim quicquam ad insreenhabebat . Neicher had he any thing 
bur force vnto the right ofthe kingdome; and yet he was a good king,as it oftentimes 
hath bene ſcene of a robber and atheefeto haue proued a vertuous prince; and of a 
violenttyranny,to haue growne a iuſt royaltic . Or be it that the king bee choſen tor 
hisnobilitic,as was Campſon choſen Sultan of Agypt by the Mamalukes : or for his 
uſtice and deuotion,as N a» in Rome: or for his age, asthe antient Arabians made 
Choice ofthe eldeſt amongſt thera for their king,as ſaith Diodorus, and they of Tapro- 
bana,as ſaith Pliny: or for his ſtrength and force,as Maximinus the Roman emperor, 
being of ſuch {tature and ſtrength,as that he ſeemed to haue come of the race of Gi- 
ants: orfor his feature and beautic,as was Heliogabalus , therefore choſen emperour of 
the ſame Romanempire ; or for his height and ſtature, as in Achiopia the kingdomes 
S Were 
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tobe ynto himſelf. WV hich ic is nor hard for himlooking 1no the dutic of a good narque. 
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were till giuen to theralleſt : or for that he could drinke moſt, as in Scythia, as ri. F 
feotlelairh; who defineth a king to be him,who choſen by the people, raigneth accor. 


ding to the defire ofthem his ſubiefs : from whole will (as hee in another place ſaith) 
if he neucrſolittle depart,he becommeth atyrant . VV hich his deſcription is nor only 
wichourt rcaſon,but alſo daungerous : for that ſoucraigne power which he ſaid to bee 
moſt proper vio a king,mult ſo needs fall, it the king could nothing command againſt 
the liking and good will of his ſubicts; burmuſt tothe contraric be conſtrained to re. 
cciue lawes of them Tn bricte it ſhould be lawfull for the people todo all things; and 
the molt iuſt and beſt kings ſhould ſo be accounted for tyrants : neither were a king to 
be reputed of any thing elſc,than as of a meane magiſtrar, vnto whome power were to 
bee giuen , and againe taken away at the peoples picaſure . VV hich are all things 
impoſsible , and no lefle abſurd alſo , than is that which the ſame Ari#totle ſaith, 
That they are barbarous people,where their kings come by lucceſsion. VV hen as yer 
his owne king and ſcholler Alexander the Great,was one of them which deſcendedin 
righr lint from the blood of Hercules,and by right of ſucceſsion came to the kingdom 
of Macedon. The Lacedemonians ſhould be alſo barbarous , who from the ſame 
ſtocke of the Heraclides,had had their kings about a thouſand yeares . The people 
of Aſia al(o,the Perſians,and Agyptians,ſhouldſo all bec barbarous : in whome not 
onely reſted, but from whome all humanitie, courtcfie, learning, knowledge, and the 
whole ſource and fountaine of good lawes and Commonweales haue ſprung : and 


4 


ſoatlaſt none but AriFotle with ſome handtull of Greekes ſhould bee free from bar- HF 


bariſme. W hereas indeed nothing can be deuiſed more daungerousvnto the ſtate of 
a Commonmweale,than to commit the eletion of kings vnto the ſuftrages of the peo- 
ple ; as ſhall in due place be hereafter declared. Although Ariſtotle be in that alſo de. 
ceiued, where he ſaith, That there be three ſorts of kings ; 8 yer hauing in his diſcourle 
reckoned vp foure,in caſting vp of the account he findeth our a fitt. The firſt hee cal- 
leth Voluntaric kings,as raigning by the will and good liking of the people , ſuch as 
were the kings of Heroique times, whome he ſuppoſeth to hauc bene Captains, Tud- 
oes,and Pricſts. The ſecond he ſaith, are proper vnto the barbarous nations, where 
kings come by ſucceſsion . The third are made by cle&ion . The fourth was proper 
to the Lacedemonians , whome he ſaith to haue bene perpetuall generals in their 
watres; the ſonne ſtill ſucceeding his father . The fift and laſt kind, is of them which 
having themſclues got the Lordly ſoueraigptie,vſle their ſubiects,as doth the maiſter of 
the houſe his laues . As forthe firſt ſort of kings,we find,that they indeed exccutedthe 
offices of judges,captaines,and prieſts, yet none ofthcm are found to hauc ruled atthe 
will and pleaſure of the people,cither to haue recejuedtheir authoritic from the peo- 
ple,before Pifacus king of Corinth,and Timondas king of Nigropont: but tothe con- 
trarie * P/utarch writeth, T hat the firſt princes had no other honour before their eyes, 
than ro force men,and to keepe them in ſubicction as ſlaves : whereof the holy ſcrip- 
rure alſo certifieth vs of the firſt Lordly Monarch Nemred ; leauing the ſoucraigntic 


rotheirchildren, in right of ſucceſsion; as ſaith Thucrdides . W hich hath alſo beene xf E 


well confirmed by the ſucceſsion of a great number of kings of the Afirians, Medes, 
Perſians, Indians, Fgyptians, Hebrewes,Lacedemonians, Macedonians , Sicyonians, 
Epirots, Athenians : and their lines failing,the people in part proceeded to make choice 
of thcir kings by way of cleftion,ſome others invaded the ſtate by force, other ſome 
maintainedthemſclues in Ariſtocratike and popular ſeigneurie; as witneſſeth Herode- 


 tus,Thucidides, Joſephus, Beroſus,Plutarch,Xenophon, and other moſt aunticnt hiſtorio- 


graphers of the Hebrewes,Greeks,and Latines, ſufficientto conuince the opinion 0 


Ariotk of ynuruth in thoſe things that he bath writ concerning kings. VW hereasallo 


he 
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he comprehendeth the Lacedemonian generals,vnder the name of kings : he istherein 


decciucd,ſecing it is before declared,thar he cannot be a king, which hath northe rights 
of ſoucraigntic. And that the Lacedemonian kings,after the converſion ofthat Com- 
monweale, were nothing but Senators,and {ubiect ro the magiſtrars commaund, wee 
have allo before ſhewed. Yea the generals power was not alwaics giuen vnto them, 
45 Ariſtotle luppoleth,who callctiz them the perperuall generals of the warres : foraf- 
much as that power and authorine was communicated to their ciriſens alſo, as to Ly- 
ander, Leonid es,Callicratides,Gilippes , whome the Lacedemonians oppreliced with 
warres preferred before their kings Andalbeitthat Age/itans was one of their kings, 
yet ſo it was,that he durſt not take vpon him the charge of a generall, vntill the Seig- 
neuric had ſo commanded ; as F/utarch in his liues reporteth. And when they were 
chicke captaines and generals,thcy gauethem yer oo royall power, no more than had 
the generals ofthe Acheans,which were made by ele&ion, conſidering that they were 
ſubic& vato the late of the Acheans,who if they ſo deſerued puniſhed them, as they 
did Democritms their general), whome they fined ar thirtic thouſand crownes , as wee 
readin Pauſanias. Sothe Ephort puniſhed their kings with baniſhment, impriſonment, 
and fines, yea and ſometime wi H death,as we haue before ſaid. VV e mult not there- 
fore putthele in the ranke of kings,no more than him which is a Lordly Monarch, 
lord ofthe perſons and goods of his ſubie&s,who hath his proper difference (ſeperated 

from a Monarch Royall. : 
As forthe third ſort of kings, which he ſaid was made by elcfion , that.can make 
no difference of kings , no more thau canthe ſecond,which he ſaid was by ſucceſsion, 
for otherwile he ſhould by the ſame meanes make alſoa {ixt kind of kings , made by 
chaunce; as was Darius the firſt ; and fo a ſeuenth by donation, an cight by teſtament, 
and a ninth by finnes and deceit,and a tenth by force : which were nought elfc,but to 
make an infinitſort of kings,who all neuerthelefſe are comprehended vnder one kind. 
For the ditference of Monarches is not to be gathered by the meanes of the comming 
tothe ſtate,but by the mcanes of gouerning of the eſtate. VV hich as we ſaid is com- 
priſed in three kinds or ſorts, v4. the Lordly Monarchie,the Royall Monarchie, and 
the Tirannicall Monarchie . But whereas Ariftetle vnder the name of kings compre- 
hendeth them aiſo which were woont for a ſhort time to be choſen, roeſtabliſh or re- 
formethe Commonweale,and that done, to giue vptheir charge , arc quite different 
fromthe regall power . Neither hath it any apparance to call them kings , which are 
nothing cls but ſimple commiſsioners,luch as were the ditators inthe Roman Com- 
monweale,whome Diony/rus Halicarnaſſers writethyto hauec bene in power and office 
like vato them whom the Theſlalians called *_4rchos,the Lacedemonians Coſmes,the 
Mitylenians &/ymeetes,hauing like charge thatthe baily of Florence had atſuch time 
asthat Commonweale was goucrned by a popular gouernment; that is to wit, the 
Grand Councell of the people made choyce nt. cight or ten perſons, beſt ſeene intheir 
affaires,to reeſtabliſh the ſtate, and ro put againe in order that which by proceſle of 
time was fallen into diſorder,ecither in their lawes,or in thcir cuſtomes , intheir reve- 
newes,or 1n creating of their officers: —_— they diſcharged themſciues of their 
offices: like as the Decemuiri,or ten commiktioners,which were choſen in Rome, to 
reforme that was amille in the ſtate, nhome wee ſhould by this meancs, according to 
the opinion of AriFforle call alſo kings; which ſhould be a thing verie abſurd ; toraf- 
much as thequalitic ofa magjſtrat, and much leſſe of a commiſsioner hath nothing 
agreceingor common with the ſoueraigne maieltic of a king. Andalbeic that Ceſar in 
his Commentaries ſaith,the inhabitants of Autunto haue cucric yeare cholen thema 
magiſtrat with royall power ; that is of him bur iroproperly ſpokea: for why,itis mas 
T jj niteſt, 
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nifeſt,that he which was a magjſtrat could beno king. And that more 1s, the gover.,; A 

nours ofthe countries and prouinces conquered by Alexander the Great , although 

' that after his death cucric one of them tooke vpon him the {oucraigntie 1n the country 

or prouince that he gouerned; yet it was along time before they durlſt {tle themlclues 

Antigonusthe by the name of kings , The firſt that began was _{ntrgonus,atter the victoric by him 
— wy obtained againlt Ptolomers Lage : after which he ſer a crowae vpon his head,and yſed 
\ n= ren in his titles the name of Bxrorauve, or king . And unmediatly after, the Aigypriansc/l. 
, led Ptolorree king ; as to their imitation did the Aﬀlyrians Seleucrs , andihe Thiracians 
Lyſimachw alſo . And not to go further, the aunticnt kings of Loraine and Burgunde, 

after that they had yeclded fealtic and homage vato the German empcrour , loſt the 

name and ſoueraigntie of kings , and called themſeiues but dukes : for that now they 

were no more kings,according to that fic ſaying of 1arrzal,Qui rex eſt,regem Maxing 

zon habeat . For why,the name of a king is alwaics maiclticall, and the moſt honoy. 

rable that a ſoueraigne prince can haue : and:or that cauſe the habir, the markes , the 

ſignes of kings, haue bene alwaies particular,and proper vnto themſelues 3 as the royal 

armes,the golden robes,the crowne and ſcepter,not to be communicated vnto other 

men. And there was nothivg that made the waieſtic of the Roman kingy fo venera. 

ble,asthe royall ornaments which Targuinizs Priſcrs brought from the anticnt kings 

of Hetruria,as weread inthe hiſtories . And the Romans themſciues , attcr they had 

griucn out the proud Tarqni their king,although they abhorred the verie name. of 

king,and much more the goucrnment, hauing chaunged the royall ſtate into a. popu. 

lar: yetſoitwas.thatthe Roman Senat vicd to (end vnto kings, their allies and con 
federats,the royall marks of kings ; namely a diadem or crowne of gold, a cup of gold, 

the juorie ſcepter ;' and ſomerime the popular robe crabroidered with gold,& a chaite 

—_—_ . of iuoric,as the hiſtories declare. Andinthe Commentarics of pope Gregory the {es 
PalMes, yenth,we read that Demetrius was by the ſcepter,crowne,and enligne eſtabliſhed king 
of Croatia and Sclauonia: of which things the bilnops of Rome haue oftentimes bene 
liberall(ſhould I ſay)orprodigall 2 aſwell as the emperours : yer had they no more 

ſo to do,then had the Greeke emperour uraſftaſins, who ſent the Conſulatic ors 

ment and titles of Auguſtus vnto Clodourrs king of Fraunce,who(as Aymon laith)recti 

ucdthem intheciticot Tours: or than Juſt/man,who gaue vato king Childebert the Y po 

title ofa Senator : by which things it is certaine,to be derogated fromthe (oucraignty 

of anothers maieſtie,which is it ſelfe the chieteſt,except they bee receiued from them 

thatare intheir confederation their ſuperiours . Butas for the Frenchmen they had 

not made any league withthe Greeke emperours, but by their valour had thruſt the 

Romans out of the poſleſsion of their kingdome. True it is,that betwixt contederas 

of cquall powet,ornaments of honour,as girdles, rings,and ſuch like,may both bee gi 

ven and receiued, without any emparcement to their mateſtic : but to recciue the honot 

of a Conlull,or ot a Senator,is as muchas to acknowledge the maieſtie ofa luperiour, 

Frederike the emperour(firſt of that name) ſent vnto Peter prince of Denmarke, 

ſword and acrowne,with the title ofa king,which was atitle contrarie.co the efted; 

IS. ' _  Conlidering that he yeelded himclfe vaſlall ynto the empire, and did fealtic and ho- 
| mage vnto the emperour, forthe realme of Denmarke, promiſing and binding aſwell 
ES: himſelte as his ſucceſlours,to hold thar kingdome of the empire, in this forme, * Rex 
Se Danorum Magnus ſe in poteſtatem Imperatoris tradidit, obſidesdedit juramentum fect, 
ſe ſucceſſoreſque ſuos,non niſi imperatorts & ſucceſſorum eius permiſiu regnum adeptur, 

The great king ofthe Danes hath deliuercd himlclfe intothe power of the Enipcrour, 

hath giuen hoſtages,taken his oath,that he and his ſucceſſours ſhall not but by the ful 

tcrance of the emperour and his {ucceſſours,take ypon them that kingdome . W hete- 
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-# A inherwo waycs offended, firſt; forthar allured with the ornaments ſent him by the 


I emperour , hee diminiſhed his owne maieſtic : andthen for that he bound ynto per- 
d/ petuall ſeruitude , not himſelfe onely,bur his poſteritie alſo : who perceiuing the ct- 
a) rour,ceuolted from the empire, for ſeeing that the kingdome of Denmarke depen- 
Y ded of the voices and ſuffragies of the Senar and the people, hee could not bind, 
d not onely his poſteritie , but not ſo much as himſelte voto that law - The duke 
|. of Auſtria allo was by the ſame emperour, and almoſt at the ſame time, honored 
0$ with the fame ornaments and title , yet with condition that hee ſhould ſtill re- 
[ maine in the perpetuall odeiſance of the German Empire, wherein he then was , and 
ie euer had beene : but when he breaking his faith, had reuoulted from the empire, he was 
5 4 B within twelue yeares after ſpoyled both of his royall dignitic and title . By like errour 
"e Henry the firſt king of England, ſonne to {am the Conquerour, whileſt he yet lived 
U- cauſed Henry his eldeſt ſonne to bee crowned king: for he ſtraight way aftet, would 
i needs be equall with his father, and take vpon him to mannage the greateſt affaires of 
a ſtate; in ſuch ſort that great quarrels and contentions ariſe berwixt the father and the 
cl ſonne, cuen vnto parts taking , which had without doubt rainated the ſtate, had not 
a the ſonne beene before by death prevented . So alſo in this realme,when the tamilic of 


g the Capets had vſurped the kingdom, the better to confirme their wealth and power, 
ad not as yet well grounded ; leſt the kingdom afterthe death of their kings ſhould fall 
4 into an Anarchie,they ſill. cauſed their ſonnes (whitoſt they themſclues yer liued)to be 
i © crowned and proclaimed kings. So Hugh to aſſure this ſucceſsion, cauſed his ſonne 


o Robert to be crowned king: Robert, Henry : and he afterwards Fhilip; which manner 

d, of crowning of the ſonnes, the fahets yer living , after their eſtate and power better 

te confirmed and eſtabliſhed, was againe left. And ſoto doe, vnto mee ſcemeth a thing Dovngerous for 
e veriedaungerous, eſpecially ifrhe new.crowned king be ſicke with the ambitious deſire cstocruir theie 
y of rule: for that the ſubiceAs more willingly behold the ſunne riſing then ſetting : ex- fey hemtlus 
ne  cepttheking have many kingdomes, with great fluds , moſt high mountaines, or the live —_ 
re dcepelt ſeas, one from an other divigded,not calily with the wings of aſpiring ambition witkwben, 

ts to be paſſed. So Seleucws king of both Alias, graced his ſonne Artiochus not onely 

th with the royall dignitic, but ako placed him inthe gouernment of the kingdome ofthe 


ie ® 7) higher Aſia; which is athing may well be ſuffered where kings haue vied to be created 
ty by the voices ofthe Senat, and the people:-as arethe kings of Denmarke, Sueuia,Po- 
m lonia, Tartaria, Bohemia , Hungarie , and[Tunes: who commonaly cauſe him whom 
ad they deſire to raigne ,to be before hagdaledtcd by the ſuffragies of the people; and to 
be Þ bind the princes by oath vnto hint,» $0 Changui firſt of all the: Tartar kings, chofen 
us king by his ſubicRs, cauſed Hoccats his eldeſt ſonne to be crowned king , himlelfe yer 


7]. living, And Goſtanus king of Sweden baving vſurped vpon that ſtate againitthe king 
of of Denmarke, cauſed his ſonne Henry to be allo choſen king . And Frederik nowking 
I, of Denmarke , was choſen king in the yeare 1556, two yeares before the: death of his 


4 father : who not yet ſo ſecured, but doubring leaſt his vncles 7ohn and Adolphe after his 
bx x death ſhould praftize a new cleCtion ,and (o tail new ſtirres, requeſted the French 

king by .Danzai the French embaſſadour,and afterward by an embafladour of his 
l owne, (lent direRtly for that purpoſe) to ſtand his friend, andto receiue him into his 


'x protettion. So haue done , and yet alſo doe the kings of Marocco, Fez ,and Tunes. 
t Andinour memoric Ferdinand of Auſtria yer living, cauſed CMaximilian his fonneto 
% |. bechoſenandcrowned king of Hungaric and Bohemia: as ſhortly after Maximilian 
Tr, didthe like for his ſonne Erneſtus; and ſo peoples voices by littleand little takenaway! 


f- areat lengrh quite buried in oblivion . The like was alſo arrenipred for the nomina« 
c- ung of. his ſuccefſour by Sigi/ovundys Auguſtus king of Polonia but was lettedo to 
in T iij doe. 
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The name of a 


tirant in aunti- 


ent timeraken A Tight wiſe and juſt prince . So Plato writing to Dioryſius the Tyrant of Syracuſa by Þ 
an how the 
ſame became 
odious, 


doe by the ſtates ofthat kingdom , although it ſeemed fot the good of that Common } 


weal,, for the auoyding of (edition, which might riſe about the eleQtion : yer would 
not the ſtates of that kingdom thereto agree 3 tor feare leaſt the right of their eleQion, 
ſhould ſo paſſe into the force of ſucceſsion . As we ſee the Germain Empireto haueta. 
ken ſo deepe roote inthe moſt honorable familic ofthe houſe of M##r14,as that there 
is burlictle hope for the pulling of i out thence againe . And thus much concerning 


a royall Monarchic : now let vs likewiſe ſpeake of the third kind,which is a Tyranni. 


call Monarchic. 


Cnae. IIII. 
T Of a Tirannicall MonarchieL. 


Tiranaicall Monarchie is that where one man treading ynder 
> foot the lawes of God and nature, abuſeth his free borne ſubieas 
2 as his flaves: and other mens goods as his owne. This word Ty. 
[W. 7ant deriued from the Grekes was of the proprietie thereof hono. 
NY rable,and in auncient time ſignified no other thing then a Prince, 
\(@x{ which without the conſent ofthe people, had by force or frand 
2 poſlcficd him(clfe of the ſtate z and of a companion made him- 
* ſelfe their maſter: whom they-called a Tyrant, although he were 


Po 


| way of honour giueth him this ticle; Plato to Dionyſius the Tyrant greeting, and the 


antwere was ; Dronyſias the Tyrant to Plato health. And fo the reſt alwell philoſophers 
as friends,honeſtly called them Tyrants which had byforce or finenefle got the ſoue- 
raigntic of their cities and ſtates: in which name'the Tyrants themſclues alſo gloried, 
And to ſhow that the name of a Tyrant was aſwell giuen vnto a good and juſt prince, 
as to an cuill and wicked , it appearerh cuidently in that, that Prftacus and Periander 
reckened among the ſeauen Sages of Grace, were called Tyrants,hauing taken vnto 
themſelues the ſtate and gouernment of their countries. But for the mercie of their ene. 
mies, were conſtrained forthe ſaferic of their liues-and gouds to haue gardes of ſtraun. 


gers abourthcir perſons, and great gariſons in their fortreſſes and ſtrong holds: and | 


for the maintenance of their ſouldiours and retinue were enforced to lay vpon their 
ſubic&s great impoſitions and tributes: and ſecing their liucs not yet ſo affured, hauing 
bur poore friends ,and puiſant enemies ,purt todeath, or baniſhed the one ; to enrich 
the other 3 and hauingraken their goods , rauiſhed alſo their wives and children; they 
with theſe outragious enormitiesraiſed a wonderful hatred ofthemſelues through out 
the whole world . For we read that Dronyſaus the elder which had oppreſſed Syracula 
had alwaics about him for the garding of his perſon and the citie ten thouſand foot- 
men, andas many horſemen ; beſide a flecte of foure hundred gallies ſtill readie furni- 
ſhed with all things necefſarie: and yerthought it not a ſtrength ſufficient to keepe vn- 


der thoſe fewe citizens that were left, whom he had viterly difarmed , and inmoſt ſer- I 


uile manner oppreſſed : although hee had before taken away nor onely their ſocieties 


and companies 3 but forbidden alſo neighbours and friends to cate together, and oft 


times commaunded them returning home from ſupper or making merie,to be robbed 
and ſpoiled by his garde ;to the intent there might bee the lefle friendſhip amongſt 
them , and ſo they more hardly conſpire againſt him. And yet for all that P/utargque 
hath giuen him the praiſe of a good prince, as one who in juſtice and vertue fem 1 
may, who abuſingthe moſt honorable names of Kings, are themſclues polluted and 


with all mancr ofvices . For we are not much toreſt yponthe yaine ſhow of 
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words and glorious titles 3 when as often times the worſt men arrogate vnto them 


(clues the moſt cotamendable names , ſhowes , and recognancies of vertue; againſt 
which ſort of Princes,the ſubiets for all that vie to caſt forth moſt reproachtull caunts: 
a5 the three Prolemeis kings of Egypt 3 of whom the one had putto death his brother; 
the other his mother ; and che third his father: the ſubjects 1n derifion called them 
* philadelphe ,* Philometor , and * Philopator ., Alſo the moſt rencerend and holy 
names hauc become abhominable,for the wickedneſſe ofthem that haue molt filthy- 
ly abuſedthe ſame. The name truely of a king is holy, yer was ittor the pride of Tar- 
quinius,and the rauiſhment of Lucretia by his ſonne, made hatetullvato rhe Romans. 
And the crueltie of Scy/lain his DifQatorſhip made the DiQtators odious. So the im- 
moderat ambition of Francis YValori made the Confalonniers of Florence hatetull vn- 
tothe Florentines - Ando alſo it is cuident,the name of Tyrant to hauc bene hateful 
to all nations for oppreſsing ofthe people. 

But ic may be,that one and the ſame prince , whoſe dominion is large and wide, 
may beare himlelfe as a king vnto his nacurall ſubics: and as a lordly monarch to- 
wards them,whome he hath by iult warre ſubdued,and as a tyrant toward the ret : or 
thatin the ſame citic he may tyranniſe over the rich and better ſort of the citifens; and 
yet ſhow himſelfe courteous and gentle vnto the poore and baſer ſort, And amongſt 
tyrants there are diuers ſorts and degrees ofmore or lefle : and astherc isnot fo good 
a ptince,which hath not ſome notable vice; ſo wee ſee that there js none {o cruel] a 
tyrant, whichis not endued with ſome good vertue,or hath notin, him ſome thing ro 
becommended. VV herefore it is athing of moſt cuill example; andrhercto daunge- 
rous withall,raſhly and fooliſhly to cenſure a prince, whoſe aftivns and comportments 
wethroughly know not 3 whereas we ought firſt wilelyo weigh his vertues and vi- 
ces, his heroicall or baſe and cuill diſpoſition : after the manner of the Perſians:, who 
condemned no manto death(although conuicted of the crime whereof he was-accu- 
led)exceptit firſt appeared by his former lite, whether his vices exceeded his vertues of 
not. Forſo Linie did well, who hauing diligently reckoned vp Hawnebal his-vertues, 
and comming afterward vnto his vices, ſaith, Has tot ac tantas wirtutes ingentia witta 
equabant , Thele his ſo many and great yertues , were counteruailed with great vices. 
Wherefore leaſt the good ſhould be confuſed and ſo confounded'with the bad:3 or 
that we ſhould ynder the name of a tyrant comprehend them alſo which were right 
wotthy and famous men ; let vs comparethe worſt ryrant with the belt king ; that by 
luch compariſon of the two extreames , thoſe may bee the better perceived which are 


. lathemiddeſt berwixtboth . Now when I fay the beſt king, my meaning is- after the 


common manner: neither doe I ſceke after ſuch an one as is accompliſhed with all he- 
roicall yertues ; or the rate paragon of iuſtice,wiſedome, and religion, a mat withour 
allimpuration: which in the fables of auntient worthies, were propounded with more 
magnificence than truth, for princes tolooke vpon and to imirat ; ſuch as neuer was, 
nor cuer ſhall be: but rather ſuch an example of a good andiult king,as is indeed inthe . 
ranke of princes to be found; and ſuch an one as is alwayes readic to beſtow his goods, 
his blood,and life, for the good of his people: V hat manner of prince is of Homer 
in two pes called x:&- nwTap , whoſe whole endeuour is to bee indeed fuchan 
ONc as Coargs and Decrus ate reported to haue bene, who aduertiſed by the Oracle,that 
the victotie oucr their encmics depended of their death, without farther delay ſodenly 
lacrificed their liues : and Afoyſes abouc all, whome Philo calleth the moſt wile law. gi- 
ucr ; amoſt iuſt prince, who beſought God, That he might ratherdie the cucrlaſtivg 


death ofthe wicked, and hauc his name blotted out ofthe booke of life, .chan that the 
pcople committed to his charge,ſhouldendure ſo great and grieuous puniſhment-as.it - 
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* A louer cf his 
r10ther, 
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mather, 
A louer of his 
father. 


A foveraign 
princes actions 
are not by his 
{ubieQs to be 
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a king and a ty- 
rant, 


A — 


had deſerued : by which prayers hee appeaſed the wrath of God like a moſt good 3 


king,8 true father of his people: than which name Augu##ss the great emperor is te. 
ported neuerto hauc heard any title or addition,vnto im more pleaſing, at ſuch time 
as M.Valerius Meſfala,was by a decree ofthe Senat,and ofthe people of Rome,called 
Father of his countrey . For why,the beſt prince nothing differeth from the beſt father, 
as Xenophon was woont moſt excellently to lay. 

Now the greateſt difference betwixt a king and atyrant is , for that a king confor. 
meth hiniſelfe vntothe lawes of nature, which the tyrant at his pleaſure treadeth vn. 
der foot :.the one of them reſpeQeth religion, iuſtice,and faith ; whereas the 'other re. 
garderh ncicher God,faith, norlaw : rhe one of them referreth all his ations to the 
good ofthe Commonweale,and ſaterie of his ſubic&s ; whereas the other reſpeQeth 
nothing more than his'owne particular profic,reuenge, or pleaſure : the one doth all 
his endcuour for the enriching of his ſubicQs ; whereas the other ſecketh after nothing 
more,than by the impoucriſhment of them, to encreaſe his owne wealth : the one of 


. them accounteth his owne goods to be the goods of his people ; the other reckoneth 


not onely the goods, but cuenthe bodies of his ſubicRs alſo to be his owne: the one 
ofthem ſeverely revengeththe publique iniuries done againſt the ſtate,and eaſily par. 
doneththe wrongs done vnto himſelte ; the other moſt- cruelly reuengeth his owne, 
and pardoneth that which is done againſt others : the one cafily forgiuerh the offen. 
ces of other men, but is of his owne miſdeeds a ſcuere judgez whercas the other moſt 


ſharply reuengeth euen the lealt offences of orhers,bur is ynto himſelfe moſt favours | 


ble: the one of them fauoureth the honour of modeſt matrons,and other mens wines; 
the other triumpheth in their ſhame and diſhonour: the oneretuſeth notto bee freely 
and diſcreetly reproued for that he hath done amiſle; the other haterh nothing more 
than the graue free ſpoken man: the oneenforceth himlelfe to maintaine and keepe his 
ſubies in peace and vnitie z whereas the other ſecketh ſtill roſetthem at ods,ſo torui. 
nat themone by another; and with the confiſcation of their lands and goods to en- 
rich himſclfe: the one taketh pleaſure to ſee his (ubies, and to be ofthem oftentimes 
ſcene and heard; whereas the other feareth their preſence , and hideth himſelte from 
them,asfrom hisenctnies : the one repoſeth his eſtate and tealtic in their loue towards 


him ; the other in their feare : the one taketh no care but for his ſubics3 the other fea+ | 


reth nothing more than them : the one chargeth his ſubieQts as lirtle as he can, neither 
exaQcth any thing ofthemybur when the publike neceſsicie ſo requireth ; whereas the 
other drinketh his ſubics blood,gnaweth their bones, and out of them alſo ſucketh 
euciithe marrow,ſo by all meanes ſeeking to weaken them : the one aduanceth ynto 
the higheſt degrees of honour the beſt and moſt vertwous men ; whereas the other ſtil 
promoteth the greateſt theeues and villaines,whome he may vſe as ſpunges , to ſucke 
vpthe wealth of his ſubicQs : the one frankly beſtowerh the greateſt and moſt gainful 
offices of the ſtate vpon men of beſt deſerts,who free from briberie 8 corruption, may 
defend the people from all iniurie and oppreſsion ; whereas the other ſetteth the ſame 
to ſale touch as will giue moſt for them, ſo by their robberies and vnreaſonable ex+ 
Qions,to keepe the people vnder,and then afterward when they arc well farted, to cut 
ſuch caterpillers throates alſo,ſo ro be accounted great iuſticiars : the one meaſureth his 
manners,according vnto his lawes ; the other meaſureth his lawes , according to his 


 owne diſpoſition and pleaſure: the one is readie to expole his life for the good of his 


counttcy and people; the other wiſherh it and them all to periſh for himſelfe : che one 


is beloucd and honoured of his ſubic&s 3 the other hateth them all , andis likewiſe of 


them hated: the one in time of warre hath no recourſe bur vnto his owne ſubieas3 


whereas the other hath no greater warte than againſt them: the one hath —_ 


— 
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T A guard,nor garriſon, but of his awne people ; whereas the other for the defence of his 
perſon, and keeping of his ſubieQts in awe, hath alwaycs a garriton of armed firaun- 
e gers t0 JO b:fore him :the one liuerh lecure tn all quiet and tranquilitie of mind ; the 
d other troubled with carefull and contraric thoughts,[!i] languiſhing in perpetuall icate? 
the one expeReth a molt bleſſed and erernall life in heaven; the other ſtill tearing ever- 


laſting paines of hell : the one hath the immorrall 900d author of all his ations; the 
F. other tollowerh the aduiſe of wicked men and damned ſpirns : in briefe the one i5 pra- 
» ſd and honoured of all men whileſt he linech,and much mitled after his death; where. 
b. as the other is defamed yet liuing , and molt ſhametully reailcd both by word and wri- 
e ting when he is dead. And albeit that atyrant abound in wealth, haue honour , loue- 
h of -} raigntie,healch,and ſurpaſsing £ hampton like ſtrengrh of bodice, with the deepe and 
ll profound knowledge of many and great matters, and lowing cloquer.ce molt of ry. 
p rans to be in others fearcd ; yet ſhal he therefore be never the better, but wel the wotle; 
ff abuliog his wealth ro fulfill his lu{t; his (overaignrie, to the oppreſsing of other mens 
h liberue ; iis ſtreagth for the performing of his villaine; and his knowledge for the cir- 
c cumventing of che plaine and fimple , and ſhametull contution of all things. VV hich 
b ſomany and notable gitrs , if they chaunce by the grace and goodnefle of God to bee 
., givento any goodprince ; we theneſteeme of him,as ofa God,fent euen down from 
» heaueninto the earth here amongſt vs. | 
ſt Bur what need weto vie many examples to proue this to be true, being of it ſelfe fo Tiranes Naine by 
» } -C maniteſtineuerie mars eye And fſceing that we find in hiſtories tyrannic to have bene CO 
5; of all men ſo much feared, hated ani} deteſted,that euenſchollers and weake women 
ly haue notdoubred toaducnture with daunger of their liues, to gaine vnto themlelues 
re the honour of the killing of tyrants . As did Ar:i/totle ( nor hee of Stagira, bur hee thar 
is was ſurnamed the Logitian)who ſlew a tyrant of Sicione . And Thebe, who ſlew her AY 
. . n ele. 
i husband Alexender,tyrant ofthe Pherxans. And to thinke that tyrants might by force 
t- warrant themſelues,is but meere and vaine errovr , For who were of greater force 
” than were the Roman emperors,who ordinarily had fortic legions at their command 
m in theirprouinces, andthree moein Tralie,befide their Pratorian bands, for the de- 
ds fence of their perſons : and yet in no place inthe world were there {o many princes 
2» |Þ D flaine; yea ſomerimes the captaines of their guards flew them cuen in their pallaces, 
er whomethey guarded . As Chereathe tyrant, and the Mamalukes cight Sultans of. 
ie gypr. 
th But he that would fee the miſerable ends of tyrants , let him but read the lives of 
20 * Timolcon , and of Aratus , where hce ſhall ſee the tyrants drawne out of the «,,, __ 


neſt of their ryranny,ftripped ſtarke naked,thecues beaten ro death with clubbes in the rats « Timolcene 
preſence of Children, andthe reſt of the common people: and after that their wines 
and children, their kinsfolkes and familiar friendes molt cruelly murthered and flaine: 
and that more is the yerie image 8 Itatues ofrhem that were dead intheir tyranny,ace 
culed,and publikely condemned , deliuered vnto the common hangman to bee as it 
were executed ; their bones alſo taken our of their graues,and caſt inro moſt lothlom 
lakefles , and the raking officers of theſe tyrants diſmembred, and moſt miſerably tor- 
mented with al the cruclty that a people enraged could devile:their edifts & laws torn, 
theircaſtles andproud houſes raledand laid euen with theground, andthe verie me- 
moric ofcheir name,by publike iudgements and written bookes, condemnedto per- 
peruall infamie , as an example to all futureprinces, tothe end they might haue in de- 
teltation ſuch plagues, ſo pernitious and dangerous vnto mankind. | 
Andalbeirthat tyrants whileſt they liued , have not wanted their flattering claw- Tyrant «wwayes 
backs,whome they with rewards cnducedto write their vnworthic prayles ; yer wee ionous 4nd 
| read, 


try 
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read,that atter their death,ſuch their hiſtories, and panegjricall orations, before written | 
in their prayſes,were burnt,torne and ſappreſſed, and the truth ( yea ſometime with 
moreroo)brought to light, 8 in ſtead ot them other moſt reprochtull and contumeli. 
ous writings publiſhed , in ſuch ſort,as that not ſo muchas one (mall tragment of any 
booke written inthe prayſe of any tyrant,were he neuerſo great,is now extant orto 
be found. VV hich thing maketh tyrants, hileſt they yer liue to fret and fume as if 
they were mad : for that they ſee they muſt in time become a laughing ltocke vnto the 
people and their veric enemies. And albeit that they cuill perſwaded of the immonta. 
4 | litie ofthe ſoule,thinke the ſame to periſh together with the bodie, or haply before the 
Tyrantstilleors body, which cmbaulmed with ſweet odours may be long preſcrued,yct ſo long as they 
teare of zumrein [jue they ſtill feele the rorment of the infamie to come , which they yet liuing ſee ſhall af 
”_ befall them after their death . VW hereof Trverizes the emperour gricuoully complai. 
ned , bur Nero much more,who wiſhed that when he died , yea that whuleſt hee yet 
breathed,all the world might with fire be conſumed. And for this cauſe Demetrims, 
ſurnamed Poljorcetes,to gratific the Athenians vndertooke the warte for the defence of 
their rights andlibertie,to the intent to be honoured by their learned writings ; know. 
ing well that the citie of Athens was as it were the-warch of the whole world , which 
might in like ſort make the gloric of his noble aQts to ſhine throvghout the worl, as 
doth a beacon ſer-on fire ypon the top of an high tower: neither was he therein decei- 
ved: bur {o ſoone as he gaue himſelte over vnto vices and villanies,there was neuer ty-' 
rant better (than he was by them) waſhed; hauing his name moſt ſhametully by them 
detamed,by whome he had bene before commended. And albeitthat ſome may think 
tyrants,for that they hauc no taſte of true praile,to care the lefle what poſtcritie cither 
thinke or ſay of them, yertin ruth liue they moſt miſcrably,itthcir lite be fo to be cal. 
led, which live in continuall feare, ſtill feele the moſt ſharpe ſting of greete;ſecing them- 
ſelues,their lawes,their wiues and children,their kinsfolks and triends,cucr in daunger, 
For it is impoſsible tor him that hatcth and fearcth his ſubiefs; and is againe of them 
all himſelte alſo hated and feared, to be able long to continue or ſtand . W hereby ir | 
commeth to paſſe,that in ſtead otbeing aſſailed by his enemies, hee is oft times vppon 
the ſodaine aflailed by his owne ſubic&s. Neither may hee repole any truſt or confi- | 
dence in his friends,vnto whom he is himſclfe.ottentimes a traytour and difſoyall, cau- ID. 
ling them for the leaſt ſuſpition to be ſlaine : as weread itreported of Nero,Commodw, 
Caracalle,and ſuch other tyrants. And ſometime the whole people with one rage and 
turic runneth headlong vpon the tyrant, as it did vpun Phalaris, Heliogabalus , Alcetes 
tyrant ofthe Epirots,and vpon Anaronicus emperour of Conſtantinople,hom ſtript 
and ſet vpona bare aſles backe , the people of Conſtantinople cauled roendure all the 
indignicies and reproaches that were poſs1ble,beforethey would giue him leaue to die. 
Tyrants ofren® Yea and ſometimes it chanceth, that cuen they themſclues are the occaſion of the ha- 


times to haſten 


their owe ſtcning of their owne death, asit is reported of Caracal/athe emperour , who would 
ing ro eſchue the Nceds know of Iulius, his mothers Mathematician, whom he thought ſhould ſucceed | 
_ him inthe empire(for thatis a common courſe amongſt tyrants inthcir affairs and do- KÞ E 
ings,to aske the councell and aduile ofwiſards and diuels) vnto .whome the Aſtrono- 
mer by his letters aunſwered , That Marines was the man that ſhould ſucceed him; 
which letters by chauncefalling into the hands of Macrinus:; he thereupon forthwith 
cauſed Caracallato be {laine,for tare of the danger prepared for him by Caracall . 50 
Commoaus allo, hauing hardly eſcaped the itabbe which a murtherous villaine was 
about with a dagyer to haue giuen him, (who in giuing of the blow ſaid, That the Se- 
nat bad ſent him that)ſtraight waics after made a roll ofal them whom he purpoſed to 
putto death : which roll by good hap comming iatothe hands of 4artia his.concu- 
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en | þine and ſhe therein finding her owne name enrolled m—_ the reſt,to auoid the 
th | gaungerprepared for her andthe reſt, cauſed thetyrant to be forthwith flaine. Of like 
li. examples all che auntient hiſtorics are full, which ſhow plainly che lives of tyrants to 
ny | bee alwayes beſer with a thouſand incuitable miſchiets,death ſtill hanging ouer their 


lO hcads: 


if Now the ſtate ofa royall Monarchie is quite contratie vnto atyrannic : forthe king The happieet: 
he | is ovnited with bis ſubiets,that they are ſtill willing to ſpend their goods,their blood, Koga pet og 
a- and liues, for the defence of his eſtate, honour,and lite 3 and ceaſe not after his death to — — of 4 
ie | write,ſing,and publiſh his prayſes , amplityingrhem alſo in whac they can; As welce 
y in Xevophon he liuely purtrat ofa great and vertuous prince, drawnevnderthe per- 
ll ofp fon of Cyrus, whole praiſes he hath with wonderfull eloquence er forth, ro giue eaxm- | 
i- | pletoother princesfor roimitat and conformethemlelues ynto ; as did Seipro Africa- The wore. 
et mus, who hauing alwaies before hiscyes and in his hands Xenophon his Cyropedia, and Aficams, © 
,, framing hitoſclte ro the imitation thereof, profired ſo much,as that he in vertuc,honor; 
f - | andprowefle,furmountedall the kings and princes, not of his owne age onely, bur of 

'« former tzmes alſo ; in ſuch ſort , that certaine piratsenflamed with the report of his 

j 4 "xy we that he was in his houſe in the countrey farre from any towne, 

$ came and beſet the ſame: againſt whom as he was about to put himſelfe with his peo- 

. ple in teadineſſe, and ſo to haue ſtood ypon his guard : they perceiving the ſame,forth- 


4 with threw downe their armes,afſuring him that they were not come thither,but one- 
1 Kc lyroleehim,androdo him honour, which they moſt humbly requeſted , that they 
might be admitted ro do him . Now ifthe luſtre and brightneſle of vertue in ſuch a 
r prince, hath drawne cuen theeues and pirats into the admiration thereof ; than of 
how much greater force ought 1tto be in good and loyall ſubiefs? And what prince is 
there ſo fooliſh or void of ſence, which would not wondertully reioyceto heare it re- 
|; cd, how that Menander king ofthe BaQtrians, was fot his vercue & iuſticeſo well 
| loued of his ſubic&s, as that atter his death the cities were at great ſttife & debate a+ 
mongſtthemſelues, which ofthem ſhuld haue the honor of his ſepulchre:ncither could 
the matter be appcaſed,vnill that at length ir was agreed , that cuerie one of them 
ſhouldin the honour and memoriall of him build a ſeuerall rombe or (epulchre. 
[8D What tyrants malice alſo or diſsimulation is ſo great, whome P/:xze his Panegyricall 
oration would not driuc into a phrenfie? who when he had therein with all worthie 
prayſes ſo adorned Train the cmperour, as that it ſeemed nothing more could there- 
unto be added: he (o concludeth the period, That nothing greater or better could bee 
wiſhed for vnto the Commonweale , butthatche immorrall gods would imitat the 
lite of Trazan . V hich exceſsiue amplification, alchough it ſauour of impietic, yer 
who doubteth bur thar it proceeded from the zeale of a moſt famous man,towards his 
molt excellent prince ? for whoſe daunger at his going our, and welfate at his comming 
home,all the temples were filled ; and who himlelfe in his ſolemne prayers, was thus 
woont to couenant with the gods,That they ſhould keep and preſerue him,ifthey ſaw 
Lo E ittobeforthe goodof the Commonweale . VV hattyrant is fo cruell,what ſhow ſoe- 
uer he make, which moſt hartily wifheth notfor the honour which king © Age/ilans re- 
ceiucdatſuch time as he was fined by the Ephori,for hauing alone robbed the hearrs 
and gainedthe laue of all the citiſens ynto him 2 VWhar king is there , which witheth 
notto haucthe ſurname of Ar:rdes the Iuſt? aticle more divine and royall than cuer 
prince yet knew how to get: albcit that in ſtead thereot many haue cauſed themfclucs 
to de called Conquerors, Beſiegers, Lightnings . Now on the contrarie part, when as 
we read of the moſt horrible cruclties of Phalaris, Buſirss,Nero,and Caligula,whois he 
which is notmoucd to a iuſt indignation againſt them? or hearing of their miſerable 
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and wretchedends,can containe himlelte from reioycing thereat? 
Thus haue we ſcene the moſt remarquable difterences betwixt a king and a Tyrant, 
which are not hard to be perceiued berwixt the rwo extremes of a moſt good king and 
a moſt deteltable Tyrant : but is not ſo eafilic tro be deemed, when the prince taketh 
part ofa good king, and ſome other part of a tyrant : ſo as it were tempering the good 
Neceſſarieſeveri- With the bad. For ſo things oft times fall out,that for the varictic of timcs,places,per. 
pars wean ſons, and other occaſions preſenting themſelues , princes are conſtrained to_doe ud 
but robe in a\0- things, as may ſceme ynto them tyrannicall, and vnto others commendable. V here, 
much commen- fore |ct no man meaſure Tyrannie by Seueritic, which is oft times ina prince moſtne 
_ ceſlarie : neither for his caltles,gardes , and gariſons : neither by the ſoucraigntie of hi 
commaunds , which are indeed more to be wiſhed for , thenthe ſweet requelts of ty 
rants : which draw after them an incuitable-violence. And that is it ior which in law, 
he which hath bound higaſelfe at the requeſt of a T iravt, is alwaics againe to bereſto. 
red into his former cttate, wherein he was : whereas if he that ſhall ſo doe at the com, 
maundement of a govd prince ſhall nor by the law be relicued : neither are thoſe mur. 
thers, proſcriptions, baniſhmenes,inceſts, rauiſhments, and other ſuch vill; es Which 
happen in civill warres , in the chaunging or deſtruQtion of the ſtates. of Comma 
weales, or the eſtabliſhment of the ſame, to be called tyranics: for that in ſuch violen 
conuerſion and chaunge of ſtate, it cannot otherwiſe be. As it fell out in the Roma 
Triumuirat, inthe eleQion of divers Emperours , and in our time Coſmmus de Mediee, 
firſt taking vpon him the dukedome of Florence . For he aſter the death of his kink 
man «©Mexander Medices ,flaine by the conſpiracic of his enemies, tooke vnto him 
ſelfe a ſtrong garde of ſtraungers for the defence and fafctic of his owne perſon : buil 
caſtles and ſtrong holds: fortified the citic with ſtrong garriſons : impoſed pew tribute 
and cuſtames vpon the ſubie&s; which ynto the common people, and men abuſing 
the popular libertie , ſcemed violent oppreſsions and tiravies : but vnto the wiſe men 
neceſlaric and wholſome remedics: cf{pecially in ſuch a ficke citic and Commonmwel, 
as with moſt deſperate dilcaſes and incurable vicers was like otherwiſe to haue pen. 
ſhed: as alſo againſt ſuch ynruly citizens,and inurcd to all licentious libertie ; who had 
a thouſand times conſpired againſt this new Duke , reputcd for one of the molt wi 
and vertuous princes of his time : bur of them accounted a tyrant. 

Now to the contrarie it hapneth often that the ſlate of acitie or Commonweal tul 
prince more nated by the too much lenitie and facilitie of one prince, is againe relicued and vphob 
the Common- den by the auſteare (cueritie of an other . Ir is ſufficiently knowne how terrible the ty+ 
wealethea let - - * . a —__ 
ie, * Tanie of Domitian was vntothe Senar, the nobilicic, and other the great lords and go! 

uernours of the Roman Empire; in ſomuch that all his lawes aid ediQts were by their 
procurement after his death repealed : and yer for all that was he even after his death 
alſo moſt highly by the generall conſent of all the provinces commended : for thatthe 
Proconſuls with the other magiſtrats and officers of the Commonweal, were neuct 
before more vpright or freer from corruption then they were in his time, for fearethey 
had of his ſeucritie, 8 him. But when Nerua who ſacceceded him inthe Empire, ab 
. horriog ſcuecrity,cnclined altogether tc lenitie, & things began co fall into a moſt mile 
rable eſtate; the lawes being proſtiruted,uſtice perverted, andthe poore by the mightic 
oppreſſed:then Fronto the Conſul with many moe with moſt carneſt deſire, wiſhedfot 
that crueltic and tyranie which they before had condemned in Domitian . Alſo when 
a prince with moſt ſharpe ſeueritic as with a bridle, kec peth in the mindes and licent- 
ous deſires of a furious and headſtrong people , as if it were an vntamed beaſt : ſuch 
wholſom ſeucritic ought in no wiſe to be accounted or called tiranic; butto the col- 
trarie Czcerocalleth ſuch licentious libertie of the vorulic people mceere tiranie, 
_ Itmay be alſo that aprince may cxerciſe tiranie againſt the great ones inthe ſtate, 3 
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as the new prince being in neceſsitic and poore, and not knowing where ro hate mo+ 
ney, oft times fallerh vpon the rich , without regard of right or wrong : orelfe infran- 


chiſechthe common people from the ſeruitude of che nobiliric , and the rich by that 


one and (elfc ſame at to gaine the goods and wealth ofthe rich, and the tauour ofthe 

gore. Bur of all tirants there is none lefle to be deteſted than he which preteth vpols 
the rich to caſethe neceſsitic ofthe poore. Now they that praiſe the goodnes,þounrie, 
and courtcſic of a prince , without wiſedom; are themſelucs vnwiſe and ignorant in 
matters of ſtate, abuſing therein both their praiſes and leaſure: for aſmuch as ſuch ſim- 
plicitie without wiſedome is molt dangerous and pernitious vnto a king ,and much 
more to be feared than is the great ſeueritic of a cruell , couerous, and inacceſsible 
prince. So that it ſeemerh our auntient fathers not without cauſe to have vſed this Pro- 
verbe , That of a craftie and (ubtill man ts made a good king: which (aying vnto the de- 
licate eares of ſuch as meaſure all things by falſe opinions rather than by ſoundreafons, 
may ſeeme right ſtrange : for by the roo much (utterance and implicitic oftoo good 
a king , jt commeth to paſle that flatrerers , extorcioners, and men of molt wicked dil. 
bold , without reſpe&, inioy the principall honors , offices, charges , benefits , and 
preferments of the Commonwealth , ſpoyling the reucnues of the ſtate : wherby the 
poore people are gnawne vnto the veric bones, and cruclly made flaues vnto the 
great: in ſomuch as that in ſtead of one tirant, there is ten chouſand . Out of which 


C corruption allo of the magiſtrats, and roo much curreſte of the king , proceed many 


miſchiefes and cuils; as impunitie of offenders,of murderers, and oppteſſours : for that 
the king ſo good and fo gratious cannot refuſe to graunt them pardon, [In briefe, vn- 
derſuch a prince the publique good ts turned into particuler, and all the charge falletH 
vponthe poore people: as wee (ee in cathares and fluxes in ficke and rheumartique bo« 
dics, the maladie ſtill falketh vnto the weakeſt parts ; which to be ſo,we might prove by 
many examples aſwell of the Grekes as of the Latins : but we will go no farther than 
to this our owne * realme, which was in the moſt miſerable caſe that cuer it was, vader 
the raigne of Charles lurnamed the ſimple, and of ſome called Charles do nothing . It 
was ſceneallo, great, rich,and floriſbing, in armes,lawes, and leatning of all ſorts in the 
time of Francis the firſt : bur eſpecially ſome few yeares before his death , when as he 
waxing old, became {o wayward and inaccelsible,as that no man durſt come vnto him 
to craue any thing of him; hawing driven the courtly doggy, and ſhameles perſons far 
from him, beſtowing rewards , otfices, honours , and benchits vpon none bo ſuch as 
Were vertuous,aud had well deſcrued of the Commonweal: and withall ſo gouerning 
his bountie, as that at the time of his death were found in the common treaſurie almoſt 
a thouſand Se/tertioes, that isto (ay , ſcauentic hundred thouſand french crownes , be- 
sthree moneths tribute which was now due: neither wasthe Commonweale vnto 
any then indebted, more than vnto the Swiſlers, and the Banque of Lyons, whom he 
wouldnot pay, ſo to keepe them inawe : at which timehe had firme amitie and peace 
alſo with all princes and people: and the bounds of his kingdom extended euen vnto 
the gate of Millan : his rcalme tull of great capraines , and of the wiſcſt men of the 
world, 
Burwithinewelue yeares after that Henry the ſecond his ſonne raighed (whoſe boun- 
tie was fo great, as that the like was neuer in any prince ofhis time, ) we ſaw the ſtate 


A italwaics hapnerh in the violent chaunge of an Ariſtocratic into a Monarchie , when ,,,.._..\..;.. 


ducing princes 
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almoſt quite chaunged : for as he was (weer, gratious, and courteous,fo could he not ws 


denic any thing to any perſon; ſothat his fathers treaſures were in few moneths ſcatte- 


hurtfnll vato the 
kiogdome of 


ted, the greac offices and places of commaund were ſet to ſale more than cuer, the Fraunce, 


preateit ſpiritual} preferments without reſpet beſtowed vpon yoaworthy men , magi- 
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ſtracies ſold to them that would giue moſt , andſo conſequently to the moſt ynwor. | A 


thic greater cuſtomes and payments exaQted than cucr were before : and yer when heq 
died,the cſtate ofthe receipt of Fraunce was found charged with two and fortie millj. 
ons, after it had loſt Piemont, Sauoy,the iſle of Corſica, and the frontiers of the Low 
countrey : Howbeit that all theſe loſſes were but little, in compariſon of the lofle of 
his reputation and honour , VV hereas had the facilitic of rhisgreat king bene tempe. 
ted with ſeueritie, his lenitic with ſomerigour : his bountic, with a certaine (paring, 
and that for a weake and ſoft ſpirit,he had borne a ſtout and couragious mind: we had 
no doubt liued both well and happily,neither had the Commonwealc fallen intoſuch 
miſcrable calamities as now we haue endured. 

Butto hold this golden meane(ſome man will fay)as itis hard for cuerie man todo; 
ſo for princes whom divers ſtrong perturbations call our of the middle courſe yatg 
the one or other of the the cxtreames,it is of all others moſt hard . True it is, that yer- 
tue conſiſting in the meane,is enuironed with many vices,much like vnto a ſtraight 
line, which is hard co be found among a million of crooked : which graunted , yerſs 
it is nevertheleſſe,that it is better and more expedient for the people and the preſerus 
tion of an eſtate to haue a rigorous and ſcuere prince , than too gentle and courteous, 
The bountic of the emperour Pertinax,and the enraged yourhfulneſle of 2eliogabs. 
lus had brought the Roman empire cuenvnto the yerie point of viter ruine: when ag 
the emperours Severus of Afrike,and Alexander Seuerns of Syria,by a rude kind offe; 


_ 


ueritie and imperiall auſtericie reeſtabliſhed the ſame, inthe former brightnes and ma. | 


zeſtie,to the great and wonderfull contentment of all good men. Thus therefore is the 
prouerbe that we receiued from our aunceſtors(That of a euill and ſubtill man is made 
4 good king)to be vnderſtood : for otherwiſe the word exzl;ot the proprictie of ir ſelf 
fi gnificth not ſo much ſeueritie,as the vttermoſt point, or the extremitie of impietie, 


which our aunceſtors called enil: ſo Charles king of Nauarre was called an cuil king, 


tharwhom none was more wicked of histime . Wee muſt not therefore judge a 
prince to be a tyrant for his ſeucritic and rigour,ſo that he do nothing contrarie to the 
lawes of God and nature. But foraſmuch as this diſcourſe hath broughr vs on ſo fa, 


ler ys (ee alſo whetherit be lawhull for a good man to lay violent hand vpon the perſon | 


of a tyrant. 


, Cnar. V. 


« whether it be lawfull to lay violent hand vpon a tyrant ; and after his death to diſs 
null all his atFs,decrees,and lawes. 


=, || He proprictic ofrhe word Tyrant, being not well knowne, hath de- 
cetued many, and armed the ſubie&s vnto the deſtruRion of theit 
| >, |! Princes . Ve bauc before ſaid him properly to be called a Tyrant, 
V> | who of his owne authoritie takerh ypon himthe ſoucraignrie,againlt 

: [oe the will ofthe people, without eleion,or right of ſuccelsion, neithe! 

EE Zx==E2 by lot,by will,nor iuſt warre,nor ſpeciall calling of God : and thisis 
he, whome poth the lawes and the writings of auntient fathers commaund to be 
flaine 6 Aves, 26>" moſt ample rewards vnto ſuch as ſhould kill him : v7. che 
honourable titles of nobilitic and prowefle,armes, ſtatues, crownes , audin ik the 
goods of the Tyrant alſo ; as vnto the true deliuerer of his countrey,or as the Creten: 
fians vſetoſay of his mother . Neither inthis caſe make they any difference betwixt 
good anda vertuous prince or a wicked man and a villaitie . For it is not lawfull fot 


any manliuing, of himſelte to inuade the ſoucraigntic, and to make Kimſelfe maiſtr 
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t. I A of his fellowes,what colour of vertue or iuſtice ſocuer they pretend : and that more is, 
+ | jolawhcis guiltic ofdeath ,- that wrongfully taketh yppon him any-the markes pro- 


lj. vnto ſoucraigne maicſtie. Tt then the ſubie& will inuade or take Lppon him» the 
w ſtate of his king by any meanes whatfocucr; orin a popular or Ariſtocraticall fate, 
of doth of a companion make himlelte a (oucraigne, hee deleructh death : So that our 
G+ veſtioninthis reſpe& hathin itno difficulcie, bur that ſuch aſpircrs may ot all the peo- 
A le, orany of them, be lawfully ſlaine. Yertrue it is,that the Greekes haue in this point 
ad differed from the Latins; as wherher aman in this calc ought by way of fa& to prevent yhethera tp 
h the courle of iuſtice? For why,the law Valeria publiſhedarthe requeſt of Pub.Valeri- [rannunane 


vs Publicolagiueth leaue to cuery man to killa Tyrant,and aftcrward to tric the cauſe mas 5 Wy 
0: & 3. of him ſoflaine. VV hich law lecmerh alſo not to want good ground of reaſon : for cenuided, 
* thattoproceed by way ofjuſtice,the Commonweale ſhould bee conſumed with the 
frebrands of tyranny , before the fire once kindled could bee quenched : Beſides that, 
who ſhould cal into queſtion of iuſtice the Tyrant,armed with his guard and garriſons? 
who ſhould take him being poſleſled of the caltles and ſtrong holds ? were it not bet- 
ter by times to oppreſle him by force, than by too religious ſtanding vpon the procee- 
ding ofthe law,to looſe the law together with the ſtate? Howbeir the law of Solop is 
quite contrarie vnto this, expreſly forbidding to proceed by way of taQt, or to kil him 
that ſeckerh to poſleſle him(clfe of the ſoucraigntie, bur firſt ro bring him vnto his rri- 
all; which ſecmeth more reaſonable than the law Valeria : For that otherwiſe good 8& 
« innocentmen might oftentimes be taken out ofthe way and ſlaine by their encmieg, 
yader the color of aſpiring,before the truth could be tried: who ſo once dead,are inthat 
regardalwayes accountedas men iuſtly flaine. Burtheſe rwo lawes ſo repugnant and 
contratie,may in mine opinionthus be well reconciled ; if the meaning of Seloxs law 
bereferred vnto him , who ſuſpeCted of aſpiring, hath nor as yet poſleſled the caſtles or 
ſtrong places, ſeduced the people, nor armed himſelfe with ſtrong garriſon: and the 
law Valeria vnto him who hath openly declared himſelfe a Tyrant , ſciſed vppon the 
caſtles and citadels,and [trengrhned himlclte with garriſons. Tnthe firſt-caſe wee find 
that Farius Camillys the diftator,by way of iuſtice proceeded againit Marcus Man> 
bus T m__ : and in the {econd cale Brutus and Caſs:us cuen in the Senat and moſt 
| þ pena embly ofthe people, flew Ceſar,thinking of nothing lefle . But So/ox, when as 
he tooreligiouſly (ſhould I ſay)or ſuperſtitiouſly, had ordained that Tyranrs ſhould be 
lawtully trycd before they were put to death, whileſt he yer liued ſaw Pr/ſtratus of a 
lubic&to aſpire vnto the ſoucraigntie of the Athenian ſtate, againit whome for all 
that they which ſlew the Tyrants at Athens proceeded not by way of iuſtice ; whole 
children neuertheleſle Harmodins and Ariſtogiton tlew,contraric vntothe law, by the 
Privat authoritic of So/ox onely. 
- Buthere might many queſtions be made, as, VV hether a Tyrant who by force or wheter ary. 
fraud hauing oppreſlcd the libertic ofthe pcople,and {o alpired vnto the ſoucraigntic, 3 having 


. aſpired vnto 
- May beiuſtly faine; hauing after his aſpiring cauſed himelte ro be ſo choſen or con- ener 


x firmedby the yoyces of the people in generall? For why,it ſcemeth that ſuch a ſolemn — 
att ofeleQion,is a true ratification of him in histyrannie,the people conſenting there. 57 ve content | 
unto. Yetam I ncuerthcleſſe of opinion, that he may lawfully be flaite,and that with» proerahmoryer 
Out any lawful proceſle or triall , except he ſhall firſt renounce his authoritic , quit his , * 
forces,and ſo put himſclfc into the power ofthe people : for why , that cannot bee 

tought to be done by the free conſent of the people,which they do by conſtraint, .be- 


wg by the Tyrants diſpoyled of their authoritic and power . As when $Syllz cauſed 
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c nlelte to be confirmed dictator for foureſcore yeares,by the law Valeria , which hee 
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Guledtobe publiſhed, hauing atthe ſame time a ſtrong and puiſlant armie of his own 
& : V 1j with- 
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* 6.4)gibus. Within the citie : * Czero laid, That it was nolawartall. Andinlike caſe Ceſar, who 

| about thirtie ſixe yeares after,cauſed himſelfe by rhe law Setuia, ro bee made diQtatuy | 
perpetuall . And alſo Coſmus Medices who after the death of his kinſman CAlexangy 
hauing an armie in the citic of Florens,cauſed the Senators to chuſe him duke of that 
Citic for euer: about which eleion whileſt they made ſome doubt, hee ſo thundered 
with his artilleric before the pallace,as that the Senar doubting otherwiſe of the ſafeti 
of them(clues,and of the reſt of the citiſens, haſted the rather ro make choyce of him, 
Howbeit ifthe children or poſteritie of a tyrant,ſhall for long time , as by the ſpace of 
an hundrd yeares,in continual poſſeſsion hold the ſoucraigntie,poſleſſed by their grex 
grandfathers or aunceſtours , and ſo by their iuſt commaunds, gouernthe Common. 
weale; ſuch a gouernment ought not now to be called a tyrannic , for that in this caſe, 
as inall other things,a preſcription of ſo many yeares ſerueth in ſtead ofa iult title, And 
whereas it is ſaid, that the rights of ſoucraignrie cannor be preſcribed : that is to ſay, in 
leſſe then an hundred yeares , and concerneth priuat men , who the Commonmeake 
yer ſtanding vpright,ſecke to viurpe the ſoueraigntie,but concerneth not the general 
conuerſion or chaunge of the whole ſtate of a Commonweale . Wee ſaid that the 
poſſefsion of the poſteritic of a tyrant ought to be of long continued without interupti. 
on or interpellation: that is to ſay,that the ſubiects have not with any conſpiracie re. 
bellion,or interceſsion, troubled the gouernment of the tyrant, or of his poſteritie: fot 
thereby it is in a ſort cuident, and to bee gathered , the ſubiects of their owne accotd 
to have yeclded vnto his commaunds,and to haue taken htm for their iuſt prince, But 
interpellation or gain-ſaying,and refiſtance,may aſwell be ſhowed & declared by deed 
as by words : of which ſort was that which zquz/a the Tribune of the people did, 
who in ſight of all the people tooke oftthe crowne that was ſet vpon the head of Ce. 

fars ſtatue,Ceſar himſelfe in vaine fretting thereat; who afterwards vnto ſuch grantsdf 
honours and preferments as he gave vhto his friends,would ſtill adde that, 1f by Aquil 
his leaue we may do it . And thus much concerning a Tyrant , whether hee bee a good 
man orancuill,who without all right hath aſpired ynto the ſoucraigntic of the Com 
monweale wherein heliueth. 

whether law. But the chicfe queſtion of this our diſcourſe,is ro know, whether a ſoueraigne prince: 

ful ſoveraien, come vnto that high cſt:te by cleion, or by lot, by rightful ſucceſsion , or by hl 


prince tiranizing 


neat, Watre ,orby the eſpecial vocation ofall-mightic God 3 forgetting! his dutie , and be 
Beyneornot. COME Without meaſure crucll, couctous , and wicked , fo peruerting the lawes of God 
and man, and ſuch an one as we commonly call a Tirant , may be lawtully flaine of 
not. And true it is that many interpretours, both of Gods and mans lawes , hane fail 
itto be lawfull : many of " without diſtin&tion joyning theſe two incompatibl 
words together , a King 4 Tyrant : which ſo daungerous a doQtine hath bene the caul 
ofthe vtter ruince and overthrow of many moſt mightic empires ,and kingdomes. But 
to diſcide this queſtion wel, it bchoueth vs to diſtinguiſh an abſolute ſoueraigne prince, 
from him which is not ſo: and alſo ſubicQs from ſtraungers , according as wee have 
before declared. For it is great difference to ſay that a Tirant may lawfully be flaine by 
Thar a princety- a Prince a ſtraunger; or by his owne ſubic& . For as of all noble as, none 1s mote 
erbes races honorable or glorious then by way of fa&t, to defend the honour, goods, and{liuesdl 
ice be lawful ſuch as are vniuſtly oppreſſed by the power of the more mightic, eſpecially the gate 
of iuſtice being ſhut againſt them : as did Xoyſes ſeeing his brother the Ifraclite beaten 

and wronged by the AEgyptian, and no meanesto haue redreſle of his wronges ;ſoist 

a moſt faire and magnificall thing for a prince to take vp armes to relietie a whole 4 

tion and people, vniuſtly opprefiedby the crueltic of atirant: As did the great Herts 

kes, who traucling oucr a great patt of the world with wonderfull prowes —_ 
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deſtroyed many moſt horrible monſters,that is to ſay Tirants: and ſo delivered people 


without number among the gods: his poſteritie for many worlds of yeares after, hol. 
ding moſt great kinodomes, and other the imitatours of his vertues : as Dio, T1moleon, 
Avatus, Harmodins , Ariſtogiton, with other ſuch like honorable princes bearing the 


titles ofchaſtiſers and correQors of Tyrants. And for that onely cau'e Temir-Cntlu, 


C 


D 


whom our writers commonly call Tamerlaz emperour of the Tartars, denounced 
watre vnto Batazet king of the Turkes , who then beſieged Conſtantinople ; ſaying 
that he was come to chaltice his riranie, and to deliver the aflited people ; whom in- 
deed hein a ſet battell vanquiſhed in the plaines neare vato Aourt Szells : and hauing, 
flaine and put to flight three hundred thouſand Tukes , kept the tirant (raken priſo- 
ner) in chaines inan yron Cage vntill he dyed. Neither in this caſc is it materiall whe- 
ther ſuch a vertuous prince being a ſtraunger proceed againlt a Tirant by open force,or 
finenes ,or elſe by way of iuſtice . True it 1s thar a valiant and worthy prince hauing 
thertirant 1n his power , ſhall gaine more honour by bringing him vnto histriall , rb 
chaſtice him as a murtherer , a manqueller, and arobber : rather then to vie the law of 
armes againſt him . W herefore let vs refoluc ypon that , that itis lawtull for any 
ſtraunger to kill a Tirant; that 1s ro ſay a man of all men infamed, and notorious for 
the oppretsion, murder, and laughter of his lubicEts and people. Bur as for ſubiesro 
do theſame, it is to be knowne whether the prince that bearerh rule be an abſolute ſo. 
ucraigne; or not: forit he be no abſolute ſoveraigne, then mult the Soueraigntie ofne- 
celsitie be cicher in the people , or inthe nobilirie: in which caſe there is no doubr, but 
thatitis lawtull co proceed againſt a Tirant by way of iullice, ifſo men may preuaile 
againſt him :or elſe by way of fa&t, and open force, ifthey may not otherwiſe haue 
reaſon. As the Senat did inthe firſt caſe againſt Nero: and inthe other againſt Aaxi- 
minus: for thatthe Roman Emperours were at the firſt nothing elſe but princes ofthe 
Common weal , that is to ſay the chicte and principall men , the ſoucraigntie neuers 
theleſle ſtill reſting in the People and the Senat :as I haue before ſhowed , that this 
Commonweal was then to have bene called a principalitie: althoughthat Sereca ſpea- 
kinginthe perſon of Nero his ſcholler ſayeth : / am the onely man amongſt lining men, 
elef? and choſen to be the Lieutenant of Godonearth: Tam the Arbitratour of lyfe and 
death: I am able at my pleaſure to diſpoſe of the ſlate and qualitie of exery man . Trac ic 
isthat he tooke vpon him this ſoucraigne authoritie by torce wreſted from the Senar 
and people of Rome : but in right he had it nor, the ſtate being buta verie principalitie, 
wherein the people had the ſoueraigntie . As is alſo that of the Venetians, who con. 
demned ro death their Duke Falter , and alſo execured many others , without forme 
or faſhion of any lawfull proceſle : foraſmuch as Venice is an Ariſtocraticall principa« 
litie , wherein the Duke is but the firſt or chicte man , ſoucraigntie ſtill remayning in 
theſtate of the Venetian Gentlemen . Asis likewiſe the Germain Empire, which is 
alſo nothingelſe but an Ariſtocraticall principalitic,whercin the the Emperour is head 


-and chicfe , the power and majeſtic of the Empire belonging vnto the States thereof: 


who thruſt out of the government _do{phws the emperour in'the yeare 1296: and 
allo after him Wenceſlaws in the yeare 1400, and that by way of juſtice, as having iuriſ- 
dition and power ouerthem . So allo might welay ofthe ſtare of the Lacedemoni- 
ans, which was a pure Ariltocratic, wherein were two kings, without any ſoucratgnrie 
2t all, being indeed nothing but Captaines and Generals for the managing of their 
wartes: and for that cauſe were by the other magiſtrats of the (tate, ſometime for their 
faults condemned ro pay their fine; as was king ©ee/ilaus: and ſometime todeath allo 
as were © Agwand Panſanias , W hich hath allo in our time hapned vnto the kings of 
Deamarke and Sweden , whereof ſome hauc beene baniſhed , andthe others diced in 
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priſon : forthatthe oobilitie pretendeth them to be nothing bur princes, and not Sy. | 


ueraignes, as we haue before ſhowed : ſo alloare they ſubiefts vnto thoſe ſtates which 
haverthe tight oftheir ele&ion. And ſuch were in auntient times the kings of the cities 
of the Gauls, whom Ceſar tor this cauſe oftentimes calleth Regus , that is to fay little 
kings : being themſclues ſubjeRs, and ivſticiable vnto the Nobilitie , who had all the 


ſoueraigntic: cauſing them euen to be put to death,if they had ſo deſerued . And tha * 


is it for which  Amphiorix the captaine generall , whom they called the king of the 
Liegeois ſaid ; Our commannaes (laith he ) are ſuch, as that the people hath no leſſe power 
oner vs , then we ouer the people : wherein he ſhowed euidently that he was no ſoue. 
raigne prince : howbeit that ic was not poſsible for him to haue equall power with the 
people, as we haue before ſhowed . VW herefore thele forts of princes, having no (o. 
geraigntie , if they polluted with wickednes and villanie , cannot be chaſtiſed by the 
authoricie and leueritie of the /magiſtrar, but ſhall abuſe their wealth and power vnto 
the hurt and deſtrution of good men; it alwayes hath and ſhall be lawfull not for 
ſtrangers onely, but cuen for the ſubieAts themſelues alſo,to rake them out of the way, 

Butifthe prince be an abſolute Soueraigne , as are the true Monarques of Fraunce, 
of Spain,of England;Scotland ,Turkie, Moſchouie, Tarrarie,Perſia, Zrhiopia, India, 
and of almoſt all the kingdomes of Afﬀricke,and Afta,where the kings themſelues have 
the ſoucraigntie without all doubt or queſtion ; not divided with their ſubjeCs: inthis 
caſe it is not lawfull for any one of the ſubieRs in particular,or all of them in generall, 


ro attempt any thing either by way of ta&t, or of juſtice againſt the honour, life,or dig. 


nitie ofthe ſoucraigne : albeit that he had commirred all the wickedunes, impietie, and 
crueltie that could be ſpoken; For as to proceed againſt him by way of juſtice, the ſub. 
ie& hath no ſuch uriſdiftion ouer his Soucraigne prince : of whom dependeth all po. 
wer and authoritie to commaund: and who may not onely reuoke all the power othis 
Magiſtrats; but cuen in whoſe preſeace rhe power of all Magiſtrats, Corporations, 
Colleges,Eſtaces, and Communities ceaſe , as we haue.ſaid, and ſhall yet more fullyin 
duc place ſay. Now ifit be not lawſull for the ſubie@by way of juſtice to proceed 
azainſt his prince; the vaſſall againſt his lord ; nor the flaue againft his maſter ; and in 
breife, if itbe not lawtull, by way and courle of iultice to proceed againſt a king, how 


ſhould-itthen be lawfull to proceed againſt him by way of faQ,or force. For queſti. | 


on is hut here, what men are able to doe by ſtrength and force , but what they ovght 
of right ro do: as not whether the ſubie&s have power and ſtrength, but whethet they 
baue lawfull power to condemne their ſoucraigne prince . Now the ſabicC is not on- 
ly guiltic of treaſon inthe higheſt degree, who hath flaine his ſoucraigne prince , but 
eucu he alſo which hath attempted the ſame ; who hath giuen councell or conſent 
thereunto ; yeaif he haue conccaled the ſame,or but ſo much as thought it: which fat 
the lawes haucin ſuch deteſtation,as that when a man guiltic of any offence or crime, 
dieth before he be thereof condemned, heis deemed to haue died in whole and perfeRt 
ſtare,except he haye conſpired againſt the life and dignitie of his ſoucraigne prince: 


this onely thing they hauc thought ro bee ſuch, as that for which hee may worthily k 


ſeeme to haue bene now alreadic indyed and condemned;yca cuen before he was thet- 
of accuſed . And albeit that the lawes inflift no puniſhment vpon the euill thoughts of 
men ; but on thoſe onely which by word or deed breake out into ſome enormitie: 
yet ifany man ſhall ſo-much as conceit athought for the violating of the perſon of his 


ſoucraigne prince,although he haue attempred nothing , they haue yet iudged this | 


ſame thought worthie of death,notwithſtanding what repentance ſocuer he hauc had 
thereof. As in proofeit fell out with a gentlemanof Normandie,who confeſled him- 
ſclfe vnto a Franciſcan Frier,to have had a purpoſe in himſelf to haue flaine Francis the 
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x frtche French king: of which euill purpoſe and intent herepenting himſelfe,receiued 


ofthe frier abſolution , who yer afterward told the king thereof; who ſending for the 
' oentleman,and he confeſsing the faft,turned him ouer to the parliament of Paris fot 
his triall, here he was by the decree of that high court condernned to death,and fo at- 
rerwards executed . VV hich wee cannot fay,that the judges did tor teare, fceingthar 
they had oftentimes retuſedto ratifie the edicts and letters patents by that gratious king 
anted, notwithſtanding whatſocuer commaundement hee did giue for them to con- 
firme the ſame . And ſoin Paris,although a fooliſh man and altogether out of his wit; 
called Caboche,drew his (word vpon Hepriethe ſecond, Francis his fon, as with a pur- 
pole to haue {laine him; but — ct or hurt done, yer was he neuertheletle con- 
demned,and (o put todcath,without any regard had vnto his luneſie or frenſie; al- 
though the lawes eueric where excuſe the madde and lunitike man , from all puniſh- 
ment,what murther or villanic ſocuer he doe; ſeeing that hee is more than enough | 
tormented with the frantike furious paſgion it ſelfe . And lealt any man ſhould thinke — 
themſelues ro haue bene the authors of theſe lawesand decrees, lo the more ſtraitly to ver +#hc to bes 
prouide for their owne fafetic and honour,ler vs ſee the lawes and examples of holy ieas iacred and 
Scripture. Nabugodono{07 king of Aſsyria,with fire and [word deſtroyed all thecoun. —_— 
trey of Paleſtine,beſieged the citic of Hicrulalem,tooke it,cobbed and rafed it downe 
tothe ground , burntthe remple,and defiled the ſauftuarie of God, flew the king, with 
the greatelt part ofthe people,catryingaway the reſt that remained into captiuitie into 
Babilon; and yet not ſo contented,cauſed * the image of himſelte made in gold, to be pan.cep. 8. 
ſer vpin publike place, ommaunding all men without exception to adore and worſhip | 
the ſame,vpon paine of being burnt-aliue : and cauſed chem that refuſed ſoro doe, to 
becaſt inco a burning furnace : and yet for all that the holy * Prophets direCting their Berve. 1.Hicr ty 
letters vato their brethren the Iewes, thenin caprivitie at Babilon , will them ro pray 
vnto God,for the good and happie like of Nabathodonofor and his children , and that 
they might ſo longrule and raigne ouerthem as the heauens ſhould endure. Yea cuen 
God himſelfe doubted not to call N abuchodoneſor his ſeruant; ſaying, That he would 
make him the moſt mightie prince ofthe world. And yer was there cuer a more dete. #7-25-5ve-t9 
ſtabletyraint than he 2 who not contented to be himſelfe worſhipped, but cauſed his 
Imageto be alſo adored,and that ypon paine of being burnt quick . And yet for all 
that we ſee the prophet EFechiel,cn{pired with the (pitit of God,angrie with Sedechis 
king of Hieruſalem, greatly to deteſt his perfidious dealing, diſloyaltic , and rebelhon 
againſt king IX abachodoneſor, whole vallall hee was, and as it were reioyceth him to 
haue bene molt iuſtly laine . Ve haucalſo another more rare example of Sau/,wvho 
poſleſſed with an cuill ſpirit,cauſed the prieſts of the lord to be without iuſt cauſe ſlain, 
for that one of them had receiued DanrdfAlying from him, and did ofttimes whar in his 
ower was,to kill,or cauſe to haue bene killed the ſame Dauid,a moſt innocent prince, 
y whome he had got ſo manie victories over his enemies: at which time he fell twice 
himſelfe into Dawid his hands; who blamed of his moſt valiant ſouldiers(ouer whom 
hethen commaunded)for that he would not ſuffer his ſo mortal an enemie then in his 
power, to be{laine, being in moſt aſſured hope to haue enioyed the kingdome after 
his death he dereſted their counſel, ſaying, God torbid that I ſhould ſuffer the perſon of 
a king.the Lords annointed to be violated . -Yeamorcouer hee himſelfe defended the 
lame king perſecuting of him,when as hee commaunded the ſouldicrs of his guard 
oucrcome by wine and fſicepe to be wakened . And at ſuch time as Saul was flaine,and 
that aſouldiour thinkingro do Dauid a pleaſure,preſented him with Saul his head: Da- 
«dforthwith cauſed the ſame ſouldicr to be Rain, which had brought him the head, ſai- 
ng,Go thou wicked, how durſt thou lay thine impure hands vpon the Lords annoin- 
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ted? thou ſhalt ſurely die therefore: and afterwards without all diſsimulation mourneq | 
himſelfe for the dead king . All which is worth our good conlideration . For Daid 
wasby Sax! perſecuted to death,and yet wanted not power tO haue reuenged hiniſelfe, 
being become ſtronger than theking by the aid of his enemies, ynto whome hee fled 
euen againſt his will : beſides that he was the choſen of God , and annointed by the 
hands of Samyel ,to be king ofthe people, and had allo married the kings daughter; 
and yet for all that he abhorred to take vpon him the tile of a king,and much more to 
attempt any thing againſt the life or honour of Sw, orto rebell againſt him,but chole 
rather to baniſh himſelfe out of the realme,than in any ſortto lecke the kings deſtrugi. 
on. So we alſo read,thatthe moſt holy and beſt learned men that ever were amongſt 
the Iewes, whome they called the E//ei(that is ro ſay,the true executors of the law of < 
God) held,that ſoucraigne princes whatſocuer they were,oughtto bee vnto their ſub. 
ies inuiolable,as perſons ſacred,and ſent vnto them from God . And wee doubt nor, 
but that Daxida king and prophet,]ed by the ſpirit of God,had alwaies before his eies 
the law of God,which ſaith, Thou ſhalt not ſpeake ewill of thy prince wor detratt the Ma 
giſtrat . Neitheris there any thing more commen in all the holy Scripture, thanthe 
torbidding not onely to kill or attempt thelife or honour ofa prince, bur euen forthe 
yerie magiſtrats alſo,although(ſaith the Scripture)they be wicked and naught. If ther. 
fore he be guiltic of treaſon againſt God and man , which doth but detraQt the magi. 
ſtracie ; what puniſhment then can be ſufhcient for him thar ſhall attempt his life? For 
thelaw of God is in this caſe yet more preciſe thanare thelawes of men : For the law | 
Iulia holdeth but him guiltie of treaſon, which ſhall giue councellto kill the magiſtrat, 
whereas thelaw of God exprefly forbiddeth in any {ortto ſpeake ofthe magiltrat euil, 
or in any wiſe to detraft him. VV herefore to aunſwere vnto the vaine and friuolouy 
obieCtions & arguments of them which maintaip the contrarie,were but idly to abuſe 
both our ime and learning . But as he which doubteth whether there bee a God or 
not,is not with arguments to be retured, but with ſcuere puniſhments to bee chaſtiſed: 
ſoare they alſo which call into queſtion a thing lo clecre,and that by bookes publikely 
imprinted; that the ſubies may take vp armes againſt their prince becing a Tyrant, 
and take-him out ofthe way howſocuer : howbeit thatthe molt learned diuines, and 
ofbeſt vnderſtanding,ate cleere of opinion, that it isnot lawtull for a man nor onlyto | 
kill his ſoueraigne prince, but cuentorebell againſt him, without an cſpeciall and-vn- 
doybtfull commaundement from God ; as we read of /chu,who was choſen of God, 
andby the prophet annointed king; of Iſracl,with expreſſe commandement vrtetlyto 
rootout all the houſe of king Achab. He betore as a ſubic& had right patiently borne 
all his wickedneſſe and outrages . Yea the moſt crucll murthers and torturing of the 
moſt holy prophers,and religious men,the vyaworthy murthers,baniſhments,and pro- 
ſcriptions ofthe ſubic&s; as alſothe moſt deteſtable witchtraft of queene Jeſabel: yet 
for all that durſt he attempt nothing againſt his ſoucraigne prince,ynrill he had cxpreſle 
commaundement from God,by the mouth of his prophet , whome God indeed ſoal- { 
ſiſted,as that with a (mall power he ſlew two kings,cauſed ſeuentic of king hab his 
children to be put ro death , with many other princes of the kings of Iſracl and of Iv- 
da,and all che idolatrous pricſts of Behal,that isto ſay ofthe Sunne , after thas hee had 
cauſed /eſabe/the queene,to be caſt headlong downe from an high tower, and leſt her 
bodice to betorne in pecces andeaten vp of dogges. But we are notto apply this clpe- 
ciall commaundement of God,vnto the conſpiracies and rebellions of mutinous (ub- 
icQs againſt their ſoucraigne princes . And as for that which Caluzz ſaith, if there were 
atthis time magiſtrats appointed for the defence of the people , andto reſtraine the | 
inſolencic of kings,as were the Ephoriin Lacedemonia, the Tribunes in Rome, pv 
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ail the Demarches in Athens, that they ought to reſiſt and impeach their licentiouſneſſe 
d and crueltic : he ſheweth ſufficiently,that it was never lawtull in a right Monarchie, to 
1 aflault the prince,neither to atrempt the life or honour of their ſoueraigne king : for 
d he ſpeaketh nor but of the popular and Ariltoctatiqueſtares of Commonweales. And 
we haue before ſhewed,that the kings of Lacedemonia were,no more bur plaine' Se- 


; nators and capraines : and when he ſpeaketh of ſtates,he ſaith, Poſsibly, nor daringro 
0 aſſure any thing. Howbeit that there is anotable diftcrence betwixt rhe attempting D—_— _ 
fr of the honour of his prince,and the withſtanding of his tyranny 3 betwrt killing his nee 

| king,and the oppoſing of ones ſelte againſt his crueltic . We read alfo,that the Prote- in Germanie i 

ſt ſtant princes of Germanic, before they entred intoarmes againſt Charles the emperor, ment nor tawiuf; 
t 6 p demannded of Martin Luther it it were lawfull for them ſo tro doe or not; whotrank- #4-4-4+ 

» ly told chem, That it was nor lawtull, whatſocuer tyrannie or impietie were pretended; 

a yet was henot thercin ofthem belecued: ſo thereof enſued adeadly and moſt lamenta- 

s ble warre, the end whereof was moſt miſerable,drawing with it the ruine and deſtru- 

p: Qion of many great and noble houſes of Germanie , with exceeding ſlaughter of the 

c ſubies: whereas No cauſe(as ſaith Cicero)can be thought inſt or ſufficient for ws to take 

c w armes agamſt our countrey . Andyet it is moſt certaine, thatthe foveraigntic of the 

IJ empirereſterh not inthe perſon of the emperour, (as we will in due place declare) but 

. being chiefe ofthe ſtate,they could not lawfully take vparmes againſt him , but by a 

r generall conſent of the ſtare,or of the greater part otthem, which was not done: then 

vH C muchleſle is it lawfull to take vp atmes againſt a ſoueraigne prince. I cannot vle a ber- 


rer example,than of the durie of a ſonne towards his father : the law of God faich, That 
' hewhich ſpeaketh cuill of his father or mother,ſhall be putro death . Now if the fa- 
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$ ther ſhall bea theete, a murtherer,atraytot ro his countrey , as an inceſtuous perſon, a 
c manqueller,a blaſphemer,an atheiſt,or what ſo you will elſe; I contefle that all the pu- 
l niſhments that can bee deuiſed are not ſufficient ro puniſh him : yer I ſay, it is not 
1 forthe ſonne to put his hand thereunto, Ota nulls tanta impietas,nullum tantum ſcelus 
y eſt,quod/it parricidio vindicandum . For that (as faith an auntient Orator) no impietie 
a can beſo great,no offence ſo hainous,as to be reuenged with the killing of ones father. 
d Andyet Cicero reaſoning vpon the ſame queſtion, ſaith,our country to bee deerer vnto 
0 If D vsthanour parents. VV herfore the prince whom you may iuſtly call the father of the 
0 


country ought to be vnto cuery man dearer & more reuerend than any father , as one 

ordained & ſent vnto vs by God. 1 ſay therforetharthe ſubieR isneuer ro be ſuffered to 

attempt any thing againſt his ſoucraign prince, how naughty & cruel ſocuer he beflaw- 

ful itis, not to obey him inthings contrarie vntothe laws of God & nature: to flie and 

hide our ſelues from him 3 bur yer to ſuffer ſtripes , yea and death alſo rather than to at- 

tempt any thing againſt his life or honour. O how many Tirants ſhould there be ;if yur grearia< 
It ſhould be lawfull for ſubieRts ro kill Tirants > how many good and innocent princes <2nueniercies 


ſhould as Tirants periſh, by the conſpiracie of their ſubieQs againſt them? He that wer lawtat foe 


| _ ſhould ofhis ſubiets exact ſubſidies , ſhould be then ( as the vulgar people accomprt er ty« 

E him) a Tirant: he that ſhould rule and commannd contrarie to the good liking of the = 
people, ſhould be a Tirant: (as Arz#otle in his Politiques ſayerh him to be?) he that 
ſhould keepe ſtrong gardes and garriſons for the ſafetie of his perſon, ſhould be a Ti- 
- Fant: he that ſhould put to death traitors and conſpirators asainlt his ſtate ſhould be 
allo counted a Tirant . And indecd how ſhould good princes be aſſured of their liues, 
if vnder the colour oftirannic they might bee flaine of their ſubies, by whom they 
Oupht ro be defended? Nor for that I would ſay it not to be lawfull for other Princes 
by force ofarmes to proſecute tiranie (as I haue before ſaid) but for that it is not lawtul 
forſubicQs ſoro doc. Howbcit that I am rather of Diogenes the Cinique his opinion, 
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who one day mecting with Dionyſius the yongergthen lining in exile at Corinth, and 


ſecing him merily ſporting himlelfe in the ſtreats with jeſters and minlſtrels 3 verie ſg. 
berlic ſaid vnto him, Trucly thou art now in an eſtate ynworthie of thee. I hartilie 
thank thee (ſaid Dionyſus) tor hauing compaſsion on me. And thinkeſt thou ſaid Dj. 
genes that I thus fay for any compalsion I have of thee? miſtake me not , tor T ſpeake 
It rather ia diſpite ofthe life thou now leadeſt to [ee ſuch a vile ſlave as thee, worthy to 
grow old, and dic inthe accurſed ſtate of tirannie,as did thy father, thus to ſport thy 
{clfe in ſecuritie, and quietly to paſle thy time among vs . For can any hangman mote 
cruelly rorment a man condemned to torture, than feare? Feare I ſay ofdeath,of inf. 
mic, and of torture : theſe bee the reuenging furics which continually vex Tirants, 


and with cternall terrours torment them both mghr and day : T hen cnuic , ſuſpition, ( 


feare,defire of revenge ,with a thouſand contrarie paſsions at variance among them. 
ſclucs, do ſo dilquict their minds,and more cruelly tjranize ouer them,than they them. 
ſclues can oucr their ſlaues ; with all the torments they can deuiſe . And what oreatet 
wretchedneſſe can happen vnto a man, than that which preſleth and forceth the tirane 
to hauc a deſire to make his ſubieQts beaſts and fooles , by cutting from them all the 
waies to yertue and learning ? To beea flaue and ſubictt vnto a thouſand ſpyes and 
pryers into other mens liues? to heare, (ce ,and vnderſtand , what is done , (aid, ot 
thought of all and cuery man? and in ſtead of ioyning and vniting of his ſubie&s in 
loue and amitic together ; to ſow amongſt them a thouſand quarrels and diflentions: 


— 
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tothe end they ſhonld alwaies be at defiance among themlclues, and in diſtruſt one of BY C 


an other? And who can doubt but that a Tirant ſtill languiſhing in ſuch torment, js of 
all men moſt miſerable, and more atfli&ted and tormented,than if he ſhould dic athou- 
fand deaths ? Death(as ſayeth Theophraſtus)is the cnd of all miſeries ; and the repoſe of 
the vofortunate , as ſayerh Ceſar: neither the one nor the other being in that point ſus 
perſticious , as not perſuaded of the immorralitic of the ſoule, or that ir longer lived 
than the bodice, or that there remayned any farther paines for the wicked after this life; 
ſo that to wiſh a Tirant flaine as a puniſhment for his deſerts is but to wiſh his good 
and reſt, | 
But moſt Tirants haue ordioarilic neare vnto their owne perſons certeine Mynni- 
ons, of whom they make great account and reckning : whom they vſe as ſpunges to 
ſuck vp their ſubics blood, vpon whom when occaſion ſeructh, they diſcharge them- 
{clues ;to the end that the people enteriog into furie, ſhould ſeiſe ypon them, and ſpate 
themſclues: So had Tiberius , Seian; N ero , Tigillin; Diohyſe the younger, Phyliſte; 
and of late Henry king of Sweden , George Preſchon , whom we readto haue beene gi- 
uen as a prey vnto the furious people , and by them to haue beene rent and torne in 
pecces. So the Emperour © Anthonius Caracallato pleaſe the people, put to death all 
the flatterers who had before induced him to kill his brother . Neither did Caligals 
in better ſort intreat his claw-backs. And by theſe fleights haue Tyrants oftentimes wel 
eſcaped the rage and furic ofthe people . But ifthe cunſpiratours began their furie at 
the perſon ofthe Tyrant himſclfe,then were not onely his friends and tauourites , but 
euen his wiucs,children,and neereſt kinsmen, molt cruelly flaine .. VV hich they did 
not onely all Greece'ouer,but in Sicilie alſo: as after the death of Hiero the Tyrant, 


enſucd the ſlaughter of all his friends and kinsfolks,the rage ofthe people with vnſpea* 
kable crucltic burſting out,cuen to the diſmembring of his ſiſters and coſens : his ſta- 


tues were caſt downe,all his cdifts reuoked , not only thoſe which were vniuſt and vi 
reaſonable, but cucn thoſe alſo which were right commendable and neceſlaric;, to the 


intent that no memoriall of Tyrants might remaine: yet rue it is,that oftentimes theit 


good decrees were ſtill kept, And thatis it for which Ciceroſaid , That there was no- 
| eto thing 


| | ' 


| i 
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id 3 A thing more common,than to approue the aQs of a Tyrant, and yet to place in hea- 


Q- 


gen them that had flaine them . And yer hein another ſaith it be a doubt, not yetre- 
ſolned vpON , V7Z. whether a good man ought to come vnto the counſell of « Tyrant com 
ſwting exen of good and profitable matters ? And yet this queſtion dependeth of the 
other: for ifa man make conſcienceto be a(siſtant vnto a T yrant, conſulting of good 
things,for feare leaſt in ſo doing he ſhould ſeeme to approue his tyrannie: whercfore 
ſhould hethen approuethe good lawes and decrees by him made? for that is alſo no 
lefſe to ratifie his tyranny,and to giue example to others,alwell as to giue councell yn- 
toa Tyrant,ingood and commendable things. Except one ſhould ſay , that tyrannie ., 
whichyetis in the force and ſtrength of irlelfe, is ſhored and countenanced by the That notonty 
councell of good and honeſt men,vnder the covert of ſome one or other good and the goon eh 
commendable a&,which would otherwilc of it (elte fall, by the onely cuill opinion Tyrants ngngh 
conceiued of ryrannic z whereas he which is alreadic dead,cannot be againe reujued to and decrees alſs 


are oftentimes 


ratific his other cuill ats.Yeait ofcentimes falleth out,that not onely the good & pro- ofneceflrie ats 
table ats of Tyrants,but eucn their euill and yniuſt aQts and orders are of necelsitic 27th 
tobe retained alſo,if we will haue the Commonwealth in ſafetic ro ſtand . VV here. *<vmmonweal, 
fore Thra/ibulus after he had put to flight the thirtie Tyrants of Arhens: and Arati 

hauing flaine Nzcholas the Tyrant of Sicyone: and to the iraitation of them Cicero af- 

ter the death of Ceſar the diftator,perſwaded the publication of ghe lawes of forgetful. 

neſſe,to extinguiſh the deſire of reuenge: yer tor the molt part ratitying the afts of thole 
Tyrants,which they could not vrterly diſanull,without the ruine ofthe whole Com- 

monweale . As for that we read the afts of Nero and Demetrian, to haue beene reuo+ 

ked,and diſanulled by the Senat , that concerneth certaine perpetuall edits of theirs, 

which for that they had a perperuall inconuenience annexed vnto them, would if they 

had not bene abrogated, haue in time vrtterly ruinated all that was now againe (et in or- 

der: as fortheir good & comendable lawes,they were not atall altred . For what time 

was more glorious than Nero his firſt fiue yeares raigne > what more fir or better for 

the well ordering ofa Commonweale ? Inſomuch that Trazaz himſelfe a moſt excel- 

lent prince, deemed no man to haue bene like vnto Nero, for the well gouerning of a 
Commonweale . Vnto this the opinions.of the lawyers agree , who hold the ſuicceſ- The fucceſanes 
ſours of Tyrants to be bound ynto all ſuch things as the Tyrants their predeceſſours gu how 
hauc iuſtly promiſed or done, but notvntothereſt. Sothe cmperour Conſtantine the Myund eo | 
Greatby a law abrogated ſuch things,as Licinizs the Tyrant had before vniuſtly de- ——_—_ 


creed , but confirmed the reſt. The like we read to haue bene done by Theodoſins the promiſed, 
younger, and Arcadius the emperours,after the death of the Tyrant Maximms, by 


this law, Que Tyrann contre ins reſcripſit non valere precipimus: legitimu eins reſcrip- 


ti non impugnandi , WV hat the Tyrant hath againſt right decreed, we commaundto 
be of none cffet ; not impugning his lawfull decrees, And albeit that theſe two yon 
emperours,to be reucnged of the Tyrant Maximmyhad by a generall edit mts 
all the prodigall gitts and preferments,which he lauiſhly had beſtowed vppon wicked 
men,and of no deſert in the Commonweale : andalſo difanulled his indgements and 
decrees; yer would they not repcale any thing that had bene by him decreed or graun- 
ted,without fraud and deceit,and the hurt of the Commonweale . Thole laſt wordes 
without fraud and deceit, which we read in T heodoſius, his law , arc added againſt Ty- 
rants Agents,8& Brokers,who are eſpecially to be laid hold vpon,to the end that others 
take not example by them, to build their houſes, or enrich themſelues by the ruine or 
hurt of others,during the time that tyranie beareth ſway; or thatthe Commonwealth 
Iswith ciuill watres diuided . As it happencdin the ſtate of Milan, rent in ſunder by 
the Venetians,the French the Swiſlers,and the Spaniatds , curric one of them taking 
vnto 
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vnto themſelues ſo much thereof,as they could by force and ſtrength, as if it had bene 3 
by good right, andthe Sforces the reſt : where amonglt pthers it fortuncd 1eſonthefy, 
mous lawyer, afauourit ofthe Spaniards , by fraudulent meanes to obtaine the googg 
of Triaultius,aworthic captaine of the French part : but the Spaniards afterwards gri, 
uen out,and the French returned, 7aſor was right well beaten with his owne lawes and 
deciſions , being by the captaine Tr/uultixs againe thruſt our of his vaiuſt poſleſgion, 
A VEDBEIY and that by his owne dottrine , In which caſe yet the force oflawes and decrces ought 
in all caſes can- NOt to be of ſo great force and power,as naturall and vpright cquitic it ſelte, which can 
becompaec,vur DOt be fully compriſed in any lawes,bur isto beleft vnto the religious arbitremeat of 
i: oft times to be them who know how to mannage the affaires of ſtate,and wilely to ballance the pant 


 Teft vnto thereli- 


gious arbitrem# cy[ar profit, with the counterpoile ofthe publique, according to the infinit varietie of 


men expert in 


matrsof tae, Times, places,and perſons ; alwaics remembring the profit of cuerie man in particular, 
and ofall together in generall,notto be one and the ſame: andthat the publike is al. 
waics to be preferred before the priuat,except the priuat be grounded vpon the greateſt 

uitic and reaſon . As if the Receiuers in the heat of the ciuill warres, or in the rai 

ofa Tyrant,or in ſuch time as lawtull enemies make inuaſion,ſhall be enforced to pay 
the publike money :it is good reaſon it ſhould be allowed them,as paid vnto the Com. 
monwealth . For ſo it was iudged by decree of the parliament of Naples, for them 
that had paid vnto the receiuers of Charles the eight, when as after the returne of the 
Spaniards,they would haue enforced the receiuers to haue paidthe money twice, na- 
turall reaſon(inthis cale)preferring the priuat profit before the publike, For the recei, 
uers could not otherwiſe doe , the Frenchmen then tully poſſefled of the kingdom of 
Naples. But ifthe Receivers or debtors ofthe Commonweale, ſhall withour any ſum. 
mons or conſtraint,or for ſome colourable ſuit,pay vnto the cnemie,or a Tyrant, part 
ofthat which is due, to accept in ſtead ofthe whole, they ſhall yer ſtill remaine no 
onely debtors for the whole,but be in daunger alſo of treaſon . Wherefore to con- 
cludethis queſtion, It is not mectthat the good decrees or laws of a{laine tyrant ſhould 
be repealed or diſanulled . 

.F Andinthis,theprinces much deceiue them(clues,which overthrow and make void 
euill and ryran- al] the aCts of Tyrants, their predeceſſours; and namely they which giue reward to 
noeto be rewar. them that haue ſlaine Tyrants,to make them a way vnto the ſoucraigmic .- For they | 
— = ſhall ncuer aſſure themſclues of their owne liues,if they (euerely puniſh not the conſpi- 
ratours againſt their owne prince and murtherers of him, alrhough hee were neuct(o 
great a Tyrant. As moſt wiſely did Sexerus the emperour,who pur to death all them 
which had any part in the murther ofthe emperour Pertinex : which was the cauſc(at 
faith Herodian)that there was no man which durſt attempt his life . So alſo tor 
the emperour pur to death all the murtherers and conſpirators againſt Ga/ba,who 
preſented requeſts ſigned with their owne hands vnto the emperour Orho,to hauc had 
of him reward for their difloialtic . And Theophilus emperour of Conſtantinople caus 
ſed them all to be called rogether,who had made his father emperour , after they had [ 
Gaine Leothe Armenian,as if he would hauc well recompenſed them for-ſo great a * 
goodturne : who. being come together with many other,who though norpartakets 
ofthe murther, were yet deſirous to be partakers of the reward ; hee cauſed them altos 
getherto be Nlaine. And that more is,the emperour Domitian put to death Epaphrod- 
#us, Nero his manumiled ſeruant , and ſecretaric to the ſtate, for hauing holpen.Nera 
to kill himſelfe , who moſt inſtantly requeſted him ſo ro doe, being thereby delivered 
fromthe exccutioners hands, and crueil exewplaric death . And theſe things wee read 
not onely Tyrants, butcucn good kings alſo to haue done , not ſo much in regard of 
their owne ſafctic,as of the dignitic of them that were {laine . As Dawid did vato ou 
Vv 
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whoin hope of reward brought him hisfather inlawes head cur off,bur Maine by his 
mhemies And Alexander the Great cauled cruelly to bee pur ro death him that had 
murthered king Darius,abhorring the ſubie& whichdurſt ro lay hand vpon his king : 
although Mexander himlelfe by lawtull warre ſought after his life and ſtate, as beeing 
hislawfull cnemic. And yet in mine opinion the thing that hacly moſt preſerned the 
kings of Fraunce and cheir perſons inuiolated,is for that they haue not vſed cruditieto- 
wards them which were necre vnto them in blood , albeitthar they were artainted; 


y raign princes tos 


' : ' , tles ards them of 
comiifted,yea and condemned as enemies to their prince, and guiltie of treaſon , As erat as 


John the ſecond, duke of Alencon, although he was twice for the ſame cauſe condem- bleod Bending 
* ned,as for that he had with the enemies conſpired againſt king Charles the ſeuenthand their doger, 
the Commonweale , and the ſentence of death pronounced againſt hins by the Chan. Johewie,. 
celour,yet for all that would notthe king,that he ſhould bee executed. Many haue prone 
blamed this the kings too much clemencie,as daungerous : but they ſce not, that kings tommandable 
inſo doing,do not ſo much deliver their kinſmen from puniſhment,as themſelues ; nei- 

ther ſo much to provide for other mens (aferie,as for their own; nor that in forbidding 

the blood of their kinſmen to be ſhed, they ſpare their owne; nor that hee which pur. 

teth a prince of his owne blood into the executioners hands,or cauſerh himto be mur- 

theredfo cth a knife ro cut his ownethroat. For wee haue ſecne the empetours of 
Conſtantinople both of auntient and latter time,and many kings of Spaine and Eng+ 

land, who fouling their hands inthe blood of their princes , ſuffered themſelves after- 

C ward intheir perſons that which they had doneto others, For not to fpeake of thoſe 

things which are reportedto haue of Jate bene done inthe houſe of Caſtile: one king 
inthatnation cruclly murthered fix of his brethren : and inlefle than thirtie ſix yeares 

fourelcore princes of royaK{ blood, -were (as Philip Comines in his Commentaries re- 

porteth)in England either {laine or executed by the bloudic executioners hands. Now 

the greateſt ſafctic ofaſoucraigne prince,jisro hane their ſubics perſuaded , thatthey 

ovghtto be holy and irmiolat; although ir much concerne the Commonmweale allo, 

the kings ſtocke to be molt lacred,lcalt the princes of the blood being taken out ofthe 

way,the Commonwealc fall alſo; orelſe troubled with endlefſe ſedition, bee rent in 
peeces,agwe ſhall in due place declare. I know well that ſorne haue blamed Seleucus, 

fornot hauing put to death Demerrixs,furnamed the Belicger,one of the molt valiant 

princes that eucr was ; but hauing onely kept him inpriſon: And Hugh Caper, for has 

ving kept in priſon inthe caſtle at Orleans,Chartes the laſt of the blood of king Char- 

lemaigne: And Henrie the firſt,king of England, for hauing kept in priſon vntill his 

death, his elder brother Robert,hauing before cauſed his cyesto bee put out: As alſo 

Chriftiern father to Frederike king of Denwarke,for hauing kept his coſen the king of 

Denmarke thruſt out of his kingdome, fiue and twentie yearcs priſoner , who as a 

priuat man there dicd in priſon,in the caſtle cf Calembourg,being 77 yeares old: And 

John king of Sweden,who keepeth his clder brother Henrze (reieted by the people) 

priſoner cuer ſince the ycare 1567, leaſt he ſhould trouble both himand the Common- 

weale. But they haue bene, and yer are. by this meanes more reucrenced and ho- 

— ofthcirſubics, thanif they had purtheſe their ſo honourable priſoners to 


Lenitie of ſone- 


But here ſome men wil obie&,The keeping of ſuch princes priſones, to be thing x. keeping of 
full ofperill and daunger : which I confeſle, and was the onely reaſon that moucd the great princes pt 
Popeto counſell Char/es of Fraunce,to put to death Conradsn his priſoner, the ſonne roun 
of a rohing of Naples . As with like crucltic had Prolomie, laſt king of 
cauſed Pompey the Great,after his fight vnto him from the battaile of Pharſaliazto be 
. flaine; his councellors laying ynto him, That dead men bit not . And yer —— le 
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neither could this Ptolomee eſcape deſtruftion: neither wanted there heires enow of p 
the houſe of Aragon,who ceaſed not to driue outthem ofthe houſe of Aniou, and'ro 
recouer againe the kingdome: and albeit that he which put himto death, beceing him« 
ſelfe afterward alſo condemncd to dic,elcaped : yer fo it was,that the infamie of ſode. 
teſtable a murther,withour cauſe committed yppon the perſon of a young innocent 
ptine&hath yerreſted vpon them which did the execution to their owne deſtruction: 
Andrtuely our aunceſtours ſccing /oh» duke of Burgundie,raſhly inthe verie time of 
indgement,confeſsing the mutther of Lewes his kinſman,duke of Orleans; and yerts 
haue cafily eſcaped the dauoger,ſaid, That ſurely from thence foreward a man might 
haucthe blood of princes good cheape , andin ſo ſaying ſaid well . For. the ſame 7ohy 

comming afterward vader fafe condut,was himſelt likewiſe ferued, andin cold blood (ff | 
flaine ; they that were the authors of his death eſcaping ynpuniſked, Ts 
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Caae. VI. 
T Of an _Ariſtocratic. 


N Ariſtocratie is a forme of Commonweale, wherein the leffe 
part ofthe citiſens with ſoucraigne power commaundeth ouer 
all the reſt; andeverie citiſen in particular. And in that it is con» 
\ traric vnto the eſtace Popular, forthatin the Ariſtocraticall ſtate 
the leſlerpart of the ciriſens command,and in the Popular ſtate KF C 
the greater:and yetin thatthey both agrge,that they which have 
'Þ thc loueraignty , hane power to commaund ouer cuery one in 
particular , but not over all in generall . W herclore a Monarchie is inthat better and 
more honourablethanthe other two 3 for thatin it the power of one extendeth it ſelfe 
oucr all in generall,and in particular alſo: a ching in mine opinion well worthy the no- 
Three ores FIN » Andlike as a Monarchic is enher Royall, Lordlike, ot Tyrannicall : ſo alſo an 
Ariftecraties. Ariſtocratic may be Lotdly,lawfull,or faftious; which in auntient time the called an 
Oligarchie'; that is toſay,a Seignorie ofa verie ſmall 9umber of Lotds. As wetethe 
thirtie lords of Athens,ouerthrowne by Thraſzbulus,whomrthey called the thirtie Ty- 
rants. Orthe ten commiſsioners,commonly called the Decemuiri , appointed tore- 
forme the lawes and cuſtomes of Rome: and long after the Triumuirt, who by fotce 
oppreſsing the libertic ofthe people, inuaded the ſoueraignrie. And that is it for which 
a. the auntients haue alwaics taken this word Oligarchie,inthe euill part, and Ariſtocrs 
tabliſh an Aviſo, tic inthe good 3 defining itto be A gourrmment of good men But we haue before decls 
I 7* red,thatinmatters of ſtate(to vnderitand of what tormceueric Commonweale is)we 
muſt not haue regard whether the gouernours thereof bee vertuous, or otherwiſe ; but 
rothe goucrnment thereof. Tris alſo a difficult matter,and almoſt impoſible, roeſts 
bliſhan Ariſtocratic compoſed onely of good men; for that cannot bee done by lot, 
neitherby clefion, the two vſuall meanes: whereunto we may ioynethe third,by lot [ 
and cleQion together , as impoſsible as the other; verrue with tortune hanging no ' 
agreement . Neither is lot and fortune tobe admitted vnto the conſultations of ho- 
neſt cauſcs: and ifthe ſame ſhould be commitred ynto the choyce of the promiſcuous 
and vulgar people,they would not make choyce of men alrogether valike themſelus 
that is of fools,of wicked and molt impudent men,good and wile men(ifthere be any) 
eueric where being the leaſt part ofthe people : and what more ſhametull thing could 
there be,than the honour and reputation of wiſe men, to depend of the judgement 
(Mould I fay, or ofthe raſhneſſe)of the head-ſtrong people. Yer ler vs grant ſomefevt 
# good and wiſe men to bee inthe citie, truely they will ſhun cuen the yerie ſight - 
wicke 
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A vickedand of the bedlem multicude: neither iftthey come yntotheir common aſſem- 
| blies,beſo ſhameleſſe and impudent;,as to name and make their choice of themſclues 
asof wiſe men. For ſo Laitantius Firmianus meerely icſteth at the (euen Sages of 
Greece: If they were but wile (ſaith he)in their owne iudgements, then were they not 
wiſe: but in the indgement of others, much lefſe, who were not wile 1n iudging no mo 
wiſe but ſcuen,and all the reſt fooles. 
f Bur ſome may ſay it ſhould do well herein to imitatethe auncient Romans, and 
' other Latins , in the choice that they by ſolemne oath made of the moſt valiant and 
warlke-man of all other for their Generall: who ſo cholen , ſhould make choice of a 
; 
| 


(cond for his Lieutenant molt like himſelfe; and he likewiſe ofthe third: andthe third 
'(þ 3 ofihe fourth; and ſo in order one valiant man of an other , vntill the number of their 
| Legions were filled . This truely might ſeeme a good way for the forming ofa Com- 
mounweal of good and worthie men ,at the ficſt beginning thereof: Bur who ſhould 
prefine che meaſure and number ofchoſe good men? and who ſhould be ſucrtie vnto 
the Commonweal , that eucry one of thoſe good men, ſhould {till make choice of an 
other good man like himſelfe; rather then ot his ſonne his brother, his kinſman, or his 
friend ? and admit it were ſo done, ſich euery where there are ſo few good men, who 
ſhould defend them from the multitude , and violence of them that were left, as fools 
and wicked men? But admit that a Commonweal may at the firſt be made of ſuch a 
ſcle&number of good men; how lovg ſhall wethink ir can ſo ſtand? And thatis it for 
C Whichthere neither is, nor eucr was any pure Ariſtocratiez whereiy the molt yertaous 
oncly had the ſoucraigntic. For albeit that the Pythagorians hauing drawne vato 
their linerhe moſt noble and honorable princes of Italic : in the time of king Serutus 
Tullias had chaunged certeine Tyrants, into iult Regalicies, and were in hope allo by 
little and little to haue brought the Oligarchies, and Democratics, into Ariſtocratics, 
as in ſome places they had alreadie done: yet neuerthclefle it ſo fell our, that the popu- 
| larmen, andringlcaders of the people; ſeeing all power and authoritie, ynder the cou- 
lour of vertue,to be taken out of their hands, entered into great conſpiracies,and ſo ar- 
ming the people againſt the Pyrhagoreans , and the deſperate rout, againſt the berter 
ſort: (aseaſic it was for the ſtronger ro oppreſle the weaker) burnt them in their diet, 
1 p 22d maſſacred almoſt all the ret that eſcaped from the daunger of the fire: which 
ſhamefull murcher of the Pyrhagorians raiſed great ſturres in Italic. 
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fine by any certein number: for that the yarietic of numbers is infinite, and can by no 
man be comprehended. As admir there be ten thouſand citizens, of whom an hundred 
| haue the ſoueraigntie ; if ivtheir common aflemblic three ſcore of them ſhall be of one 


W herefore whether they be ofthe better ſort, or ofthe worſe; of the richer ſort,or Naeomer the 


ofthe poorer; of the nobler,or of the baſer ; ofthe more warlike , or otherwiſe which OE 

hold the ſoncraigntie, fothat it be the lefſer parc of the citizens or people, we call it by there is one kind 
þ f an Ariſt his lefl; "TE or other of an 

tacname of an Ariſtocratie. This lefler part of citizens or people we need not to de- Aritocraie. 


opinion for the making of a law : that law ſhall in gencrall bind the other fortic which — 


: not to be defined 
nine thouſand nine hundred excluded from the gouernment, and the ſamethree ſcore by any cerrawe 


z 

t : BET | 

\TE have part alſo in the ſoucraigatie, bur are the fewer in number, together with the other an4riſtocratie 
» 


' being ofone mind together, ſhall rule the whole ten thouſand in particular: Neither ** 
yerfor all thatis the ſoucraigne right drawne vnto thoſe three ſcore; Buras in cuery 
) | lawfull Colledge and Corporation , the greater patt is cuery where the better : 
7 ſo it followeth that three ſcore being of one accord , ſhall over rule the other fortie 
1 both arogether and apart : except by law concerning ſoueraigntie it be prouided,that 
, two thirds of the citizens agreeing among themſelues, ſhouldpreuaile againſt the reſt; 
a3 Weſce it ſet downe in almoſt all the lawes and ſtatutes of Colledges : by which 
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meanes threeſcore foure citizens , ſhall io the aforeſaid number of an hundred, be ſupe- 
riour vntothe other thirtic ſix « V herefore in an Ariſtocratic we are not to hauere. 
rd how little, or how greatthe number of the citizens is ; prouided that they which 
auc the ſouecraigntic ouer the reſt, be fewer in number than the one half ofthe whole, 
For admit there be an hundred thouſand citizens in a Commonnycale , of whomten 
thouſand haue the ſoucraigntic ouer the reſt, it ſhall as well be called an Ariſtocratie; 
as ifof ten thouſand citizens,one thouſand onely ſhould hold the eſtate: conſidering 
that both in the one and other Commonweal, the tenth part hath the ſoucraigntie; ſy 
we may ſay where the hundred,or the thouſand part of the citizens beare the lwayzand 
the fewer that they be, the more aflured and durable is the ſtate ; ſo that they be tot ar 
The Ariftocras Variance amongſt themlſclnes . As the eſtate of the Pharſalians was the moſt durable of 6 
ticaleſtaeof Grace ,andyctit hadbut rwentic Goucrnours. And the Lacedemonian Common. 
| weal, which caried away the prize of honour from all the others ofthe Eaſt : albeitthat 
ew ofthe jt was moſt populous, yet for all that ic had in it but thirtie Gouernours, choſen out of 
the better ſort , ro continue inthe goucrnment ſo long as they liued, The Epidauriany 
faith Plutarche had but an hundred and foure (core of the nobleſt and welthieſt ofthe 
citizens which had part inthe ſoucraigntic ; outof which number they choſe the coun- 
The avntientef. ſellours ofthe ſtare . The auntient Commonweale of Marſeilles in Prouence (which 
de® inthe indgement of Cicero was the beſt ordered Commonweal that cuer was inthe 
world ) had in it ſix hundred citizens which held the ſoucraigntie: out of which num 
ber of fix hundred were taken the Senators, and fifteene magiſtrats, and of theſe fif. H c 
teene magiltrats were three Preſidents ſer ouer themin maner of the Roman Prator, 
The like we may deeme of the Rhodians and Theban Common-weales , after that 
their populareſtates were chaunged into Ariſtocraties, the richet lort poſleſsingthem- 
{clues of the ſoucraigntic : than which nothing can bee more commodious tor the 
Commonmweal, eſpecially if good citizens cannot be had. For which cauſe Ttus Fla. 
minias the Conſul eſtabliſhed the townes and cities of the Theſſalians ia forme of an 
Ariſtocratic , making Senarours and Tudges of the richer ſort, and giuing to them the 
ſoucraigne power , whomir concerned moſt, that their Commonweal thould conti- 
TheAriftocr» DUC in reſt and peace. V hich order Andrew Doria ſeemeth to hauc followed in 
Genus anetty Ieforming the Commonweal of Genua , by him drawne from the obeyſance of the | 7h 
ankew Doria, French,in the yeare 1528, at which time he by the conſent of the citizens there eſtabl> | © 
ſhed an Ariſtocratic of cight and twentie families, choſen as well out of the baſe com- 
monaltic, as out ofthe nobiliric, ſo that they had fix houſes within Genua, all whom 
by alaw he made noble,8 partakers ofthe ſoucraigntie ofthe ſtate:lcauing vnto theit 
diſcretion,cuery yereto chuſe vnto them ten other citizens, ſuch as they ſhould think 
fitteſt for their vertue, for their nobilitic or riches . Out of theſe eight and wwentie fa 
milics,he eſtabliſhed a Counſell of fower hundred men, cuecry yeareto be choſen fot 
the gouernment of the ſtate : who alſo made choice of the Duke , and cight gouet- 
nours for rwo yeares to continue , whom together they call the Seignorie; for that [ 
yntothem it belongeth to manage the waightie affaires of the Common wealth: + | 
cept ſome ſuch great matter happen , as may require the aduiſe of the Senate, which 
conſiſting of an hundred perſons, is viſually cuery ycare choſen by the nobilitie , byſe- 
cret voices; by lot giuen , as they do in Venice. And cuery one of theſe eight Gout 
nours after his office expired , continueth for two yeares Procurour of the Common 
wealth : and from that time forward , remayneth one of the priuie councell , togethet| 
with them which are and hauc beene Dukes, who are Procurours of the Common 
weal ſo long as they liue . Beſides that there arc fortic Captaines cuery yeare choſen, 
and an hundred men deputcd to cuery one of thoſe captaines, which is a legion of 
oure 
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& JI} 4 fourechouſand men, appointed for ctheſtrengrh and defence of the citic : Over which 
" legion there is one Colondl, or chicts Capraine, whom they call the Generall;who 


h xe all choſen by the voices ofthe nobilitie : As for their iuriſdiftion or adminiſtration 
e, of juſtice, they vſe ſtrangers, vi$.a Pracor , who is alwaicsa-ftranger ; with two 
nl Licutcoants his a(siſtanrs; the one torthe receir, the other for criminall cauſes'z and fiue | 
© other Ciuilians, judges for all priuat cauſcs tor two yeares, all rangers alſo; whom, 
[4 they call the Rote. Yer beſides them,there are ſeauen extraordinaric Tudges choſen out 
lo ofthe Citizens, forthe extraordinarie deciding of cauſes , Belides whom were2lfo fiuc 
b Syndicques.toreceue informations againſt the Duke,and the cight Gouernouts,after 


at that their charge was expired , cauſing proclamationto: be openly made , That itany 
of { g man hadany complaint agaiuſtthem,for any wrong or iniutie reccewed trom chem, he 


N- | ſhould come1n and be heard: at whichtime if none conplained, they had letters ceſti- 
a moniall given them, in witnelle of their vpright dealing in their office. The ſame yeare 
of that Doria cltabliſhed an Ariſtocratic at Genua ,.they' of Geneua alſo changed their — wy 
N Pontifical monarchie into a Popularſtate,gouerneg in maner ofanAriſtocrazie.;And 


Ic albeitthat the Towne long time before prerendediit, felte nox te bee ſubie&vnto -the 
laws cither of the Duke of Sauoy orot the Pope, burto be free from them both; yet 
the citizens thought it not beſt for them to attempt any thing , vatill that diſcord about 
the Soueraigntic was riſen not only betwixt the Duke & the biſhop, but euen berwixe 
the biſhop and the people alſo: at which time they tooke hold vpon the occaſion then 
bl e preſented vato their defires for the changing both of their Religion & ſtate , VV heres 
fare their Commonweale now ſet atlibervie, they eſtabliſhed a Connſell oftwo hun- 
dred citizens, with ſoucraigne and perperuall power ; but that the, people ſtillceſetued 
ynto themſelues the confirmation of lawes , the eleRion'of their Syndicques and 
other the great magiſtrats , and the treaties of peace and warre all which belong vn- 
totheright of Soucraigntie,as we haue before declared; Now out of this greatCoun« 
ſell of two hundred , they made choice of a perpetuall Senat of threeſcore perſons : 
andout ofthat Senat , they take fiue and rwentic to be ofthe priuvie-Counlelt tor ever, 
choſenall by the great Counſell, and the foure Syndicques choſen cuery yeare tor ſo- 
ucraigne Magiſtrats , beſide the other Iudges and magiltrats ordinaric . Bur the diffe« 
þ Fence betwixt this Commonmweal and that of Genuais notable , but eſpecially inthis, 
| thatthe Genowaies vſe euery yeare to change their great Counſell of tower hundred, 
and Senat of three ſcore, with other their Magiſtrats, except ſome few which-continue 
fortwo yeares. V hereas thegreat Coualcll of Geneua, the Senar, and priuie counſell 
arc once choſen for cuer: yet ſo , as that the cenluring of cucry one of themeuery yere 
is ſtill reſerued vnto the Citizens : which is moſt ſtraitly looked vnto; whereby it com- 
meth to paſſe , that the Commonweal of Geneua is more firme,and lefle ſubic vnra 
alteration or ſedirious innovation than is that of Genua . Morcouer the choice of the 
great Counſell,the Scnar, and of the priuic Counſell ac Geneva is not made all at once; 
[} - a$atGenesand Venice ; but a roome being become void by the death or artainder ot a 
| E councclour of the priuic Counſell of five and twentie, they proceedro the choice ofan: 
Other out of the great counſel, to put in his place into the privie Councell : and after 
thar of acitizen, oratleaſt wiſe ofa Burgeois, to put into the great counſel}, aman nor 
any way ſported ordefamed: not having any regard in the choice ofthem, vmotheir 
welth,ornobllitic,but in what they may vato their vertue and integritic only: athing 
(as we read)vſed amongſt the Lacedemonians , who after the death of their Senators, 
made choice of others'in relpeRof their honour and yertue onely.  . rn 3 21.5, 
The Swiſlers except the Grifons, andthe other fiue little cantons, haue almoſt the Thea ofs) 
forme ofa Commonwcale ; as we ſee at Zurich the great Councell of two hun« 
SLEW | X ij dred, 
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dred rhe Senat,and the privie Conneell:eſtabliſhedafter the maner of Geneva? or tg } 


lay berter,thar of Geneua after the forme of Zarichz which is almoſt like ynto that of 
Berne. W hich neuertheleſſe differ in this, that with theſe the great Councel & the $g 
hatchainge eucrieFeare: which they do not at Geneua: for with theſe che fraternl 
ties | which they call Zanf#,cucrie one of them compoled of one, two or three occy. 
pations: which are eleven at Schaffouſe, twelue at Zurich, filteene at Baſil;and in oth 
laces more or lefſe;chiſe rwelue perſons of cuerie fraternitie, for the great Councell; 
and for rhe Scnatithey chuſe two;as at Zurich; orthree,as at Baſil ; of whome one js 
the chicfe ofrhe fraterhitrie. So that the great Councell at Zurich, conſiſterh' of wo 
hundreth , of 244 at Baſil,of 86 at Schaftuſe. And of Senators at Zurich the number 


& fiſtic at Schaftuſe twentic {ixe and ar Baſil ſixtie three . But they which are ſo cho. | 


ſen-bythe voy ces of the frarernitic;are confirmed alſo by the great Councell ; and by 
the Senarorsor magiſtrat , or by the-old Senat,as at Baſil . For the one halfe of the $e. 


'*  natiistharwhich was befote, which had the charge alrcadie fixe monethes . And the 


orffer-meytie ofche'Senar,is ofthoſe which arc but newly choſen,to the intent thatthe 
Senat ſhould nor be wholy chaunged all at once . True it is,thatthe auntient Senatof 
Biſilzchoſe alwaies the Seiat forthe yeare following : andthe Burgamaſters who hai 
for their companionsthree Tribuhes at Zurich,and two at Bafil, who with the Bour: 
parnalters being foure, haue nine other perſons,as alsiſtants ioyned vnto them, and(o 
together make the colledge of the thirtcene men (as they call it) vnto whotne all the 


mannading of the ſecret affaires ofthe Commonwealth are committed: and without | 


whoſe authoritic nothing, vſually is propounded vntothe Senat or great Councell to 
reſolue of . There ate alſo ar Zurich eight men,'which haue charge of the common 
receit.,ouer whome one Bourgomaſter is governour. And at Zurich and Shaftuſe the 
new Senators determine all cauſes criminall: whetcas inall the other rownes the Pro. 
uoſt oftheempire, with three Senators in the name of the whole Scnat decide the 
fame: which prouoſt is alſo choſen ofthe Senat, and generally none may bee choſen 
intothe Senat which is defamed or baſe borne. By all which/itis manifeſt , that their 
eſtate is goucrned Ariſtocratically; and yet more ar Berne,Lucerne, Friburg,and Sol 
ye;where the fraternities and companies haue no voyces in the ſtate, neither power or 
auchoritic to meet together,more then for matters concerning their occupations and 
trades z-but everieyeare foure capraines or chicte men of eueric citie,choſe ove ſixteen 
orher ciriſens,men of greateſt integritie, and without all impuration: who three dairs 
before Eaſter make choice ofthe great Councell,confiſting of an hundred of the ber 
ret{orc of the citiſens at Lucerne,and of more than two hundred at Berne: which 

Councell afterwards chuſeth the Avoyer which they call Schulatheſſen, and the other 
magiſtrats . And particularly the Auoyer,with the aforeſaid ſixteene , and the foure 
captaines choſe the Senat,which is of xxvj at Berne, and xvitj at Lucerne: who have 
the power of the ſtate ar Berne for a yeare . The foure capraines are alſo annuall cho- 
ſen bythe great Councell ; by which capraines and the treaſurors,all the judges areel& 


Qed and confirmed by the Senat: which Senar hath alſo the deciding of the firlt aps - 


peales . The fecond appeales are decided by the ſame Senat of xxvj, and xxvj others 
whome the Senat ſhall make choice of, Bur the laſt appeale of all is vnro the great 
Councell, the chiefe whereofis the Auoyer: where if queſtion be of the life , fame, of 
forrune of any the citiſens: it is by the decree there made decided, without turtherap- 
peale. The ame order almoſtis vſed in the ſtate of Friburg,in making choyce of ihe 
great Councell,confiſting of two hundred of the berter ſort of the criſens : by whome 
afterward is choſen the Senat of twentic foure perſons, and the Auoyerwith thefoure 


captaines, © 
 Wherdly 
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ak 4 Whereby itis well co be vnderſtovd thoſe eſtates of the Swillers to bee Ariſtocra- 
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tque, yer popularly rempeted : for that the way is open or all the citiſens of what de 
« ſocucr ymo all the offcers and places of comumanad, benefits and charge in the 
Commonweale, ifthey be not menintamed,diſtratted of their wits, or otherwiſe vt- 
terly ignorant of goucrnment . Thats alſo belonging vnto popularicie, that almolt 
all cheirmagiſtrars are annual! ; which temperature of che better or richer fort with 
the mzancr orpoorer,in being capable of the honours of the Commonweale,makerh 
the ſame much more firme and ſtable,than.itthe honours and preterments were com- 
municated but vnto the Senators or richer ſort onely ; with whome the vulgar people 
i: moſt commonly at oddes : and that ſo muchthe more amongſt the Swiſlers, where 
the nobilitie (except ſome few)long fithence deſtroyed and almoſt rooted ourthe peo- 
ple tooke pon thenmrthe ſoucraigntie : which by little and lirtle falling againe vntothe 
oobiliitie (exceptiog in the fiue mountaine cities) haue with a popular moderation 
tempered their ſtates with berter lawes and orders than the reſt. For commonly the 
Ariftocraticall Rate admitteth none bur the Senators, the nobilitic,or richer ſort, varsd 
the honours and offices of the ſtate,the reſt being quite excluded. Howbeitthere haue 
bene moc Ariſtocratices,conſiſting of the more auntient and noble families, than of the 
richer or more vertuous . As the Commonwealcs of the Samians., the Corcyreans, 
the Rhodians,and Cnidians, and almoſt all the Commonweales of Greece, after the 
vidtoricof Ly[ander, were by him chaunged into. Ariſtocraties of the moſt auntient 


c families, in chuſing out ten or twentie , or at the moſt thittie, vato whome hee com- 


mirtedrheſoucraigntic for the gouernment of their eſtates, VVeclee. allo the ſtate of 
Venice,to be as we hauc before ſhewed meere Ariſtocratike : Andthem alſo of Rha-» 
ouſe,of Luca;of Ausbourg,of Nurembergyto be compoſed in forme of Ariſtocraries, 


The cRNate of qht 
$wilsers Arifte- 
craticall,yer ret- 
perated with a 
certaine mixtue 
of populatitie, . 


ofthe moſt auntient families,alrhough they be but few in number. For as for the Rhas The eſtate of hs 


ouſians(inauntient time called Epidaurians) hauing new built the citic of Rhagule, 
neete ynto the auntient citie. of Epidaurm,yvtterly raſed by the furic of the Gothes, and 
excmpting themſelus from the gouernment ofthe Alhanois,eſtabliſhed among them- 
ſelues an Ariſtocrarike forme of a Commonwealth,gouerned by the moſt noble. and 
aunticnt families; following therein almoſt the example of the Vencrians : yet itill 
much more reſpectiue and carcfull oftheir nobilitie,than are the Yenetians. Fora Ve- 
nctian gentleman may marric a baſe woman,or acommon citiſens daughter: whereas 
the Rhaguſian gentleman may not marric a common citiſen , neicher a ſtraunger, how 
noble ſocuer,it ſhe be not a gentlewoman of Zarafi,or Catharo,and bee farther worth 
atthe leaſt athouſand ducats. T here arc alſo but twentic foure houſes, which haue part 
inthe ſtate: out of whom are drawne diuers families, out of which the great Councell 
of aboutthree hundred gentlemen is drawne ; prouided alwaies that they bee twentie 
yeates old, when they are ſo choſen . Theſe make choyce of threelcore gentlemen 
Senators,for the manoaging ofthe affaires ofthe ſtate,and in caſes of appeale, ſo that 


+» they be aboue the valuc of three hundred ducats : who hauc alſo the hearing of crimi- 


nall cauſes of importance , as if queltion be of the life,honour, or ſtate of any gentle- 
man. Beſide this Senatthere is a priuie councell of rwelue perſons , with a yearely 
prince or gouernour ofthe citie 3 and five maſters of requeſts (whome they call Prout 
ſors)men appointed to receive the requeſts of the people preſented vntothemin whar 
court ſocuer . There are alſo {ix Conluls to decide ciuill cauſes, and fiuc other judges 
forcriminall matters, and thirtic others for the deciding of ſuch ſuits and controverhes 


 Fexceed notthe ſumme of three hundred _ Many other meancr officers they 


ealſo,ofwhome we will in due place ſpeake. Truely this Commonweale of Rha- 
guſe hath ofall others that we haue heard, the pureſt Ariſtocratie, and fartheſt fromall 
X 11 | popu- 


Rhaguſians, 
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Thom of popular mixture . The citie of Luca alſo gouerned aftet the ſame faſhion , admit. | 


mm. 
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amof Lacs 1h oncly the. auntient families to bee partakers of the ſoucraigntie of their gourrys 


Whether the 


Germaine erm. 
ge pms chic : we will alſo ſpeake of thateltate,w hereof alchough we hauc in briefe ſomewhat 


atle, 


ment;who arc but few,albeit that about the yeare 1555 there were numbred two and 
fiftic thouſand citiſens, beſides women . Our ofthe nobilitic are created an hundred & 
ewentie yearcly Senators: out of whome are choſen the ten Councellors of the priuie 
Councell , with the prince whome they call the Gonfalonnier . And intheſe confi 
ſterh the ſoueraigne ſtatc ofthis Commonweale . Other officers there be alſo,as Cen. 
fors,Pretors,and Receiuers, of whome we will in duc place ſpeake . Suffiſeth it now 
for the preſent to haue ſhewed divers Ariſtocraticall cſtates, in reſpett of ſoueraigntie, 
to the end by diuersexamples both of the auntient and new Commonweales,we may 
the berter ynderſtand the true nature of an Ariſtocrartic. |S; 
And foraſmuch as diuers men belecuc,and ſome of them of greateſt knowledge of 
the Germans haue by writing alſo publiſhed,the German empire to be a true Monars 


ſpoken before, yer here we will more ar large thereof diſc6urſe,and ſhow the ſame to 
be an Ariſtocraticall eſtate . True it is, that from the time of Charlemargne vnto the 
raigne of Heprie ſurnamed the Falconer,it was a pure Monarchie by right of ſucceſs 
on,continued in the royall blood ofthe ſaid Charlemargne . But the deſcent of Charles! 
meigne,taking end in this Hexriethe Falconer , the Monarchie by the voyces of the 
princes being tranſlated from this Hexrie,hath of long time continued by the right of 
eleion- infomuch that the ſeuen princes Electours , hauing by little and lirtle with: 83 C 
drawne the ſoueraigntic,hauc left nothing vnto the emperour, but the bate marks ther. 
of in ſhow;theſoueraigniie itſelfe in efte remaining vnto the ſtate of the ſeuen tle. 
Qors,ofthree hundred German princes or thereabouts,and the ambaſſadours deputed 
forthe imperial cities, VV hich when it firſt happened, I ſee no manto haue yet writer 
For that ſuch things as by little and little and little creepe into a Commonweale , ate 
ſcarcely at all percciued,neither well felr,vnrill the change bee quite made. Now wee 
haue before ſhewed thar iris an Ariſtocratike ſtate, whereſocuer the leſſer part ofthe; 
tiſens or people commaund over the reſt rogether, and over cucrie one in particular, 


Tewhenthefo- Andſoiris,thatthe eſtates of the empire,compolecd of three or foure hundred men(s 


ie of the 


Germaine em- 


I haucſaid)hauc the ſoueraigne power priuatly ouer the emperour himſelte , and out I D 
all-the other princes,and rownes ofthe empire in particular : as alſo to giuc Jawes to 
allche fubiefts ofthe empire, to determine of peace and warre,to lay taxes and impo- 
fitions vpon the people,to appoint judges both ordinarie andextraordinarie, to iudgt 
ofthe goods, honour, and lives ofthe empcronr, the princes and imperiall rownes: 
which all are the true markes of ſoueraigntic . V hich if it beſo,as moſt certaine it is 
whocan denie but that the ſtate of the German empire is a true Ariltocratic ? And 
that to bee true which I haue ſaid, is moſt euident ; ſich ic is ſo , that the powe 
of ſoucraigne commaund dependeth of the a&ts and dectces otthe eſtates. Bur theds 
crees are made by the ſeuen princes eleurs,accounted tor one third part of the voy: tÞ ; 
ces: and by the otherprinces of the empire,in number not aboue three hundred, who : 
have alſo another third part of the voyces: and by the deputies ofthe free cities or in» 
periall rownes,in number ſcucntie,or thereabouts, which have the other third part of 
the deliberatiue voyces: by whome all the lawes and decrees of the empire,or whatſs 
ever els is propounded,haue vicd to be made;cſtabliſhed,diſanulled,or confirmed. And 
hath nothing particular 1n reſpe& ofthe ſtare, different from other Ariſtocraties , but 
thatthe ſcuen princes eleQors haue(as we ſaid)one third part ofthe voyces ; the pri» 
ces another,and the imperiall townes the reſt : in ſuch ſort,as that if the ſenen elefon 


andthe deputics , or the deputics and the princes,or the cleors andthe other p_ 
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it- jj 4 beof accord and agree 10 one,the decree whatſocuerpaſleth . Andtor that the eccle- 

Gaſtical princes are the greater number,they oftentimes carric away the matter againſt 
nd thelay princes : which was the cauſe that the ſamelay princes, who had before renoun- 
ced the Romiſhreligion,tooke 1n cuill part the dict which Charles the fitt held at Ra- 
tisbon; neither being thither ſent for, would come. And like as the gentlemen of Ve- 
ſi nice, Luca,and Rhaguſe, vail they be twentie yeares old enter not intothe great coun- 
cell,neither have any part in the ſoueraigntie : cuen ſo likewiſe the children or neere 


a kinſmen of the German princes, be they young, or be they old, haue no voyces in the 
ie, dier,ifthey be not qualified princes of the empire : which are a certaine number of 


Dukes, Marqueſſes, Counties, Lantgraues, Burgraues, Margraues, Barons, Archbi- 

E n ſhops, Biſhops,and Abbats. Andalbeit that the duke of Loraine be a prince ofthe em- 
pite,and hath a voyce with the reſt ofthe princes , yerſo it is,that his vncle the countie 
Yaudemont, ofthe lame ſtocke and houſe with him , as other like princes of the ſame 
ranke and order,haue neither voyces nor places inthe aſſembly ot the ſtates and prin- 
ces ofthe empire , but are reckoned amongſt the children ofthole princes . Howbeit 
yet many are of opinion, the princes and imperial cities to haue their ſoucraigne ſtares 
aparr,neitherto be bound vnto any other mens commaunds or lawes, otherwiſe than 
asfriends and confederats;in ſuch ſort and manner,as the Swiſlers haue their cities and 
jurifditions among themſclues,one diuided from another. Bur the difference is to 
himthatlookerh neerer thercinto,right great,cuerie Canton being ſoueraigne in it ſelf, 

C andnotſubictvntothe lawes and commaundements of others ; neither otherwiſe 

| boundamong themſcues,thanin aliance oftenſiue or defenſiue,as we haue indue place 
declared : whereas the German empire is vnited by the eſtates generall in ſoueraigntie, 
who not onely hauc power to bridle the princes and cities,with fines, exile, proſcriptis 
on,and other ſcuere puniſhments,but alſo ro depoſe and thruſt out of the empirecuen 
the emperours themſclues,as they did the emperours Ado/phus and Yeneſlaus, with 
many others . Beſide that,the eſtates make ordinaric decrees and lawes,which bind all 
theſubieQs of the empirc,as well in generall,as in particular. And that more is, the ten 
circles or circuits ofche empire, hold their particular eltates, and yer bring their re- 
eſts,complaints,and gricuances,vnto the citates generall,co recciue their comman- 

D dements and reſolutions,as lawes . Morcouerthe princes cleQours, the day after the acer ay 
coronation ofthe emperour,protgſt themſclues ro hold their ſtares of the empire, and their ſtares ofths 
notofthe cmperour, albcir that they doe their homage berwixt the emperours hands. Fheaninet 
Jabriefe,all jurifdi&ion and ſoueraigntic of all appealcs in civill cauſes , aboue twentie 
ctownes by the auntient lawes , and fortie by the new , appertaine vnto the imperiall 
chamber,asto all the appealcs of the ſubics ofthe empire : which chamber is com- 
poled of twentie foure judges,and one prince ofthe empire,choſen cuerie yeare, accor- 
ding to the order ofthe ten prouinces or circuits . Andit fo be that any controverſie 
ariſe berwixtany ofthe princes,orthe imperiall cities themſclues; whether it bee for 

$ - *hcir bounds, their lives,their honour or itates,the deciding thereof belongeth vnto the 
E judges ofthe imperial courr:excepr it pleaſe the whole ſtates ofthe empire to take vnto 

themſclues the hearing and determining ofthe marrer,in ſuch their generall aſſemblies 
as We haue before ſpoken of. As in the yeare 1555,it is ſet downe ina decree oftheem- 
pite, That if from that time forward any prouince, prince, towne, or ſubictt of the 
empire ſhould beare armes againſt the German nation , hee ſhould bee judged by the 
ſtates ofthe empire ; who tothat cnd were appointed to hold adict at VV ormes. And 
in the ſame dier holden at Ausburg,it was forbidden all the princes of the empire, to 
raiſe any armic,orto take yp armes in the aid of any ſtraunge prince, and thatvppona 
great penaltic . Andthat more is,it is expreſly and moſt ſtraitly forbidden by the _ 
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®:36.2.c4p23- * of the empirc,any prince,towne,or corporation,to be ſo hardic,as to prohibit or le 8 A | 
the appeales of the ſubies vnto the imperiall chamber,and that ypon great Paine alſy; | 
Andin fine, the emperour himſelfe,as head ofthe aſſemblic otthe ſtates , more ſtraigy | 
_——_ bindeth them as it were into one bodie and Commonweale, than it they were but of | 
thoempire "or themſclues onely : and yet in him reſteth not the maieſtic of the empire, but in the 
toreltintheen- hole afſemblic ofthe ſtates. For other which hold the ſoucraigne power in Com. | 
— monweales,doe themſelues creat princes, dukes,and earles, whereas the emperour i 
the ewpire. hjmſelfe by the other dukes and princes ofthe empire created, How therefore can hee 
being the ſelfe ſame man be both the ſoucraigne and ſubicQ ofthe empire , lord, and 
yaſlall,maiſtcr,and yet conſtrainedto be obedient vnto the eſtates? And not yntothe 
eſtates onely,but cuen vnto the deputies and lieutenants of the empire? VV hich vita & 
ſome may ſeeme right ſtraunge,and yet is indeed moſt true. I truely my ſelfe hauerea 
the letters ofa great lord,pentionaric vnto the king, direfted vnto Mommorancie the 
Conncſtable,bearing dare the wwelft of May,in the yeare 1552 : whereby hee aduert. 
ſcrh;that Henriethe ſecond(then the French king)had iuſt cauſe to complaine vntothe 
duke of Saxonic,and the countie Palatine, licutenant for the empire, to haue jnltice 
againſt the emperour Charles the fifr and his brother Ferdinand king of the Romany, 
according to the golden bull , and decrees ofthe ſtates: for that they contrarie ynto 
the lawes of the empire and cuſtomes oftheir aunceſtors, hauing intercepted rhe kings 
letters direed vntothe eſtates ofthe empire, had not ſuffered the ſarne to bee-ynto 
them deliucred, bur alſo forbidden the archbiſhop of Mers,chauncelour of the empire # C 
0 recciue or preſentthe ſame vnto the ſtates,as his office was . And by the aſſemblie 
of the imperiall diet holden at Heidelberg,in the yere 155 3,it was decreed,that none of 
the emperours court ſhould mannage any the aftaires of the empire 3 as I haue ſeene 
by letters fromthe French ambaſſadour . And as for monies extraordinarily rayſedby 
the decree of the eſtates, for the affaires of the empire , they are not brought into the 
emperours coffers,but are laid ſately vp in ſtore in certaine cities therefore appointed: 
4. Strausbourg, Lubec,and Ausbourg : Neither is it lawfull for the emperourtotakt 
ſo-much as one-peny out of the common treaſure, withoutthe conſent of the ſtate.Al 
which moſt plainly ſhow them to be in an crrour, and nwch deceiued , which calltht 
German emperoura Monarch ; or which deeme that Ariſtocraricall eſtate to bee | 
right Monarchie. V hereas all tothe contrarie the emperour Maximilian the fit, 
great grandfather to him which now raigneth (albeit that hee was ambitious enough) 
yctin adiſcoutſe which hee had with the ſtates of the empire concerning ſuch mat 
ter,told them, That hee thought ir nor needfull rotake the imperiall crowne at the 
hands of the Biſhop of Rome, neither to ſtand vpon ſuch ceremonies, ſecing thatthe 
ſoucraigne power,as they knew,relted inthe ſtates themſelues . Neither is it lawkul 
for the emperour of himſelte,or at his pleaſure to call rogether adier of the empire, 
without ſome eſpeciall and extraordivaric vrgent caule , neitherto difſolue the ſame: 

: bur at the breaking vp of cuerie diet, order isthere taken for the dictto bee holdentht x 
yeare next following. So that it isnot lawfull for the emperourtorall an afſemblied }. . 
the ſtates,which it was lawfull for the Roman magiſtrats to do, as allo for other 
ſtrats in cueric popular and Ariſtocraticall Commonweale, ſo that it were done 
commaunding of cuerie one, as in particular,but not of alrogerher,as in common: At 

terthe auntient manner of the Romans whereby the Conlull might by his ediR call 
together all the Senators,one by one into the Senat,vpon paine of proceeding, againlt 
them, by ſciſing vpo their bodics or goods, by way of; impriſonment,taking ofpledgs 
orraſing ofthcir houſes . And yetfor all that the German princes are not bound to 
come ynto the dict ofthe empire,if they be by none commaunded,, but by the emp#- 
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ras they gaue Charles the fift the emperour well to vnderſtand, inthe yeare 1554: 


andalfo Maximilianthe ſecond, refuſing 1n the yeare 1566, to hauc any diet then ac. 
cording to his requeſt holden . And it it fortune the emperour,or king otthe Romans, 
to come vntothe frontiers oftheir territories,the princes cucrie one of them in their 
degree goe to mect them, but yetin ſuch forr, as it ir were bur to meet a ſtraunge 
rince. | 
Now if enc ſhould ſay that the Emperour beareth himſelte as a Tudge , and deter- 1, q, mape- 
miner of all quarrels and controuerſies berwixt the Princes, or the impertall Townes; !9»r drerm+- 


k neth thequarels 
True it is at the firlt motion, and when the parties are content to accept thereof , and and comrou-e- 


that alſo but as Licutenamt for the Empire: as inlike cale the Duke of Saxonie,and the ——_ = 
Countic Palantine might alſo judge as the Imperiall Licutenants: and yet for all this, yo rs mg 
appeal made vnto the Eſtates of the Empire ſuſpendeth the power of the Emperour, 

aliwell as of the imperiall Licutenants. Yet mightfome ſay , thatthe Princes of the 

Empire by their letters, and in the aſſemblies of the States, vie theſe magnificall titles 

rowards the Emperour, Tour ſacred Mateſtie, and ſuch like , which cannot be applied 

but ynto him which is himſelte a Soucraigne :fuch as flaues would (carce vie towards Metlons fatre- 
thegreateſt kings on earth : titles for taſhion ſake, fooliſhly or wickedly (ſhould I (ay) to privces neu 
giuenby flatterers vnto men, which arte onely firting the moſt mightic and immort CO_ 
God. Andyetdo in deed no more increaſe the power of the Germaine Emperour, ** 


then ofthe King ofthe Romains ; whom by luch like prodigalt pompe and words,a 


C man might alſothink to hauc the power of foucraigne Maieſtie; ſo that in that Em- 


pirethere ſhould be two Soucraignes:and yer for all that one of them ſubie&vntothe 
other , For ſo George Helfuſtein Baron of Gondelphtingen , pronouncing the (peach 
of Ferdinand king ot the Romans 1n the generall aflemblic ofthe States ot the Empire 
inthe yeare 1556, callerh him their Soucraigne Lord. 

But the greateſt argument of Soucraigntie is, thatthe Emperour giueth the fees of x. 4 __ 
the Empire being void, vnto whom he pleaſerh, and inueſtech in them whom he ſeeth SO 
good: and that without the conſent ofthe States . VV hereunto I againe anſwere,that empire. 
the expreſſe conſent of the Eſtates is not neceſiaric, and yet is it not altogether done 
without their good liking,who neuerthelefle permitthe fame; whenas they might af- 
well cut ofthis point, as they haue done the other marks of Soucraigntic. And how- 
beitthat the emabaſadour Aſarillec was of opinion, that the Emperour had not this 
power: and therefore aduertiſed king, Henry, how that the Emperour Charles the fift 
had at Bruxels in the yeare 1551 , inucſted Philipuf Sparme in the Duchie of Millan 
withoutthe conſent of the States of the empire: yer can he not find ſo muchas any 
one inveſtiture ofany Imperiall tee, inthe conferring whereofthe exprefle conſent of 
the Eſtates was had . But certcin it is, that the Emperour beſtowerh nor theſe fees or 
inveſtitures , but as in qualitic of che Licutenant of the empire: ih ſuch ſort as he recei- 
verh the fealie and homage ofthe princes , for, and in the name of the empire. As in 
like caſe Ferd:nandthe emperour without the conſent ofthe eſtates ofthe empire,re- 
ceived Granuellan ſent vnto him with ſpeciall charge and deputation from Philip king 
of Spayne inthe yeare 1565 , todo for him the fealtic and homage due yntothe Em- 

Pire, for the Duchic of Millan, and the perpetuall Lieutenancie ofthe principalitic of 
Sienna: granting vnto him as a vaſſall ofthe Empire charters of his fealtic done: and 
for the confirmation ofhis poſſeſſion therein . The ſame isto be thought concerning, 
the confirmations of benefices,, and other royal rights, which giuen by the princes or 
eltes ofthe empire , or by the Chapters and Colleges of prieſts themſelues, are yer 
ncuertheleſſeto be confirmed by the Imperial authoritie: according tothe agreement 
made betwixt the Biſhop of Rome, and he cſtates of the Empire . As for letters of 

congdut 
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emperourbythis Whereunto the ordinarie clauſe is adioyned in theſe words , Foraſmuch 45 wee for ouy 


A 


late condu@ which hegiueth vnco embaſſadors,heralts at armes, and other ſtrangers, 4 


Imperiall power may ds all things : they ſhow right well that the Emperour was inaun. 
cienttime a-ſoucraigne Monarchie ; which he now is not: For why then ſhouldthe 
EleQors and other princes ofthe Empire retuſeto grant vnto the emperour , the diet 
which he requeſted of them in the yeare 15662 or why then ſhould both hee and his 
officers be by thera forbidden ſo much as to rouch the monies by them raiſed for the 
maintenance of the warres. And to cut it ſhort , we need not but to look into the ar- 
ticles of the oath made by the Emperours (by vs before declared) tro know yer more 
cuidently , that the ſoucraigntic ofthe Empire 1s not any wiſe in the emperour, albeit 
that he carrie the crowne, the ſcepter,and weare the other moſt precious and imperial 
habits, and in all ſolemnitics and ceremonies hath the precedence before other the 
Chriſtian kings, yea and thatmenarttribute vnto him the title of Moſt ſacred Mareſlir, 
all in deed hauing the ſhow of ſoueraigne and royall maicſtie , but yer not the thing 
ſelfe. And yer to lay the trueth, a man knoweth not how ro do him ſo great honour 
as the maicſtic of the ſacred empire,whereof he is the head deſeructh. Bur the maner 


—- 


at of well gouerned Ariſtocratike ſtares,is ro graunt vnto him the leaſt power to whom 


they giue the greateſt honour : and ſometimes alſo leaſt honour vnto them that beof 
moſt power : as of all others the Venetians in the ordering and gouernment of theit 
Commonweal beſt know how to ſe that matter. Secing therefore wee haue thus 
ſhowed the Empire ro bee but an Ariſtocraticall eſtate ,we may well conclude, Tha fff © 
there is neither prince nor imperiall citie which hath therein the ſoucraignrie, being 
nothing clſc but members of the empire, cucry one of them governing their eſtate yn. 
derthe power , and without any thing derogating from the lawes and ordinances of 

the empire . VV hercin many are decciucd,which make ſo many Commonweals 
there are princes and imperiall townes ; the contrarie wherof we haue before ſhowed, 

Bur as in this realme cucty citic and ſcigniorie haue their Tudges , Conſvls , Sheriffs, 

and other their particular officers which gouerne their cſtate; ſo is it inthe Imperial 
townes and citics : but that here are moe roiall judgesz whereas in the empire there 

is none but the Imperiall chamber onely which receiucth the Appeales from the other 
judges and licutenants of the empire. And yet neuertheleſſe when it chanceth the If 
empire to be divided into faftions, and part takings ; or that the princes bandic them | 
ſelues one of them againſt an other (which hath beene too often ſcene) then cuery 
towne and prince for the moſt paxtbeare them ſelues as divers Ariſtocrarticall eſtates, 

and particular Monarchics ; making of cucry member a particular bodic of a four- 
raigne Commonwealc. 

Now as the ſtate ofthe Empire it ſelfe is entirely Ariſtocrarique, fo alſo the great 
imperiall rownes andcitics hold their eſtates in Ariſtocraticall forme: as Auſburg,' Þ 
Nuremberg, W ormes, and others, which arc almoſt all Ariſtocraties ; albeit thatin 
tructh ſome of them are more popular than others, as is the citie of Strasbourg. Bit { 
for brevitic ſake I will for example onely ſet downe the ſtate of the citie of Nurem”” BE 
berg, the greateſt, moſt famous, and beſt ordered of all the imperial cities, eftabliſhed' | | 
in forme of an Ariſtocratic ; wherein of an infinite number of citiſens there are but 
XXviij. auntient families which havepower ouer all the reſt of the ſubies, whichatt 
within the juriſdiftion of Nuremberg . Out of theſe xxviij. families, they cucry year 
firſt make choice of two Cenſors, men without any imputation ; which done allthe 
rcſt of the magiſtrats are cuery one ofthem diſplaced: then theſe Cenſors according 
to their owne diſcretion make choice of xxvj. Senators : who out ofthemſelues chule 


xijj. perſons, for the managing of the ſectet aftaires of that Commonweal: and out # 
t 


Or A CounmoONnvwreaALle. } 7 Dm 
4A theſame Senatalſo make choice of other xijj, Sheriffs alſo: beſide rhe vij. Bourgma- 
ur ſters, which are an other particular connſell , whoſe aurhoritic aud power is much like 
UNe yntothar ofthe Decemunri in Venice . And theſe Magjiſtrats which we haue ſpoke of, 
the are they which mannage all the greareſt affaires of thar Commonwealth. I ſpeak nor 
lie # ofthe fiue criminall judges: nor ofthe twelve appointed for the deciding of civil cajr- 
his ſes; neither ofthe Prouiditor for viQtuals, the two treaſurers : nor ot the three maiſters 
the ofthe wards : almoſt of like authoritie with the procurators of Saint Xfarke at Venice, 
are to the imitation of whome they of Nuremberg leeme in {ome fort to have bene defi- 
Ore rousto faſhion their Commonweale . And albeit that of the imperiall townes ſome 


of them be freer than other ; as are thoſe which be neither io ſubicAion nor pratection 
# g of other princes , namely Nuremberg, Strasbourg, Lubec , Hambourg, Breme, 
Wormes,and Spires. Yet{o it is,that they all as ſubieQs havea reverent regard vnto 
the maieſtic ofthe Germanempire. True it is,that there are many which haue exemp- 
ted them(elues from the power of their princes,to maintainerhemſclues inlibertie: and 
now of late to hold of the empire,as the towne of Brunſwich, which hatch withdrawne 


haue exempted themſclues fromthe power of their auntient lords . As in like caſe the 
Swiſlets and Griſons,now diuided Commonweals,but ſometimes ſubieQs of the em- 
pire. Andnamely, the lords of the Canton of Fribourg, in the treatic of Combour- 
geoiſie, berwixt them and the lords of Berne,call the rowne of Fribourg a member af 
i © the empire , albeir that they have their ſtate therefrom divided vnto themlelues ir, tull 
ſoucraigntie . Some others acknowledge and confeſlethemelues to hold their liber, 
tics andpriuileges,for the gouetnment of their eſtate from the emperour 3 as they of 
Vri,vnderuald,and Schwirs, having their letters-patents therefare trom Lewes of Ba- 
variathe emperour,bearing date theycare 1316. They alſo of Tictmarſh for the con- 
fidence they had repoſed in the ſtrength and ſicuation of their countrey, (placed inthe 
frontiers ofthe kingdome of Denmarke) withdrew themſelues from the German ems 
pireandeſtabliſhed their Commonweale in forme of an Ariitocratic , of cight and 
fortie of the better ſort of them , who ſo long as they live haue the foucraigntie , and 
when one ofthe is dead,(till chuſing another in his place. True it is,that in the yeare 
| þ 2559, Adolph duke of Holſt did what he could to haue ſubdued them, prerendiog thar 
Chriſtiern his great grandfather had ofthe emperour Frederice the third obrained the 
foucraigntic ouer them of Tictmarſh,for hauing diſmembred chemlelues fromthe em- 
pire;as I have (cence by the letters of Maiſter Dara7, ambaſladour for the king into 
Denmarke. — CIEP Ig 
Wherefore it is manifeſt nor onely the whole eſtate ofthe Germaine empire , bur 
even the imperiall cicties,themſclues alſo to be governed in manner aud forme of pure 
Ariſtocraties. But heere we muſt haue regarde in conſidering of the Ariſtocratique e- 
ſtate that wee confound not the princes and chiefe magiſtrates of a Commonweale 
with kings: nor a counſell ofthe nobilitic with a Senate : wherein Hiſtoriographers 
umeserre and goe aſtray , and that ſpecially when as in a Commonweale there 
are ſofew ofthe nobilitic or better ſort to mannage the ſtate, as that they are both Se- 
natours and magiſtrats : which gouernment of tew,the Greekes call, an Oligarchie. So 
the Pharſalianeſtate was gouerned by twentic of the nobilicie: the Lacdemonians by 
thirtic,neiher were there mocin all the cities ot the Grecks aſterthe vitoric of Lyſan« 
der. They of Thetmarſh were gouerned by eight and fortic; and had no other Sena- 
tours then the Scignorie it ſelfe : the Cnidians by threeſrore (whome of their inve- 
ove of life they called Amymones ) but theſe were but annuall magiſtrates : where- 
the other were perpervall, And all be itthat the Cnidians never gaue any accouns 
a Y of 
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of thatthey had done intime of their gonernment, yet were they not therefore ove. | 
raigne lords, but ſoucraigne magiſtrats;whothcir magiſtracic once expired, were again 
toreſtore vnco the nobilitie,the ſoucraigne gouernments by them committed to their 
charge. Inlike caſe they of Zurich choſe cucric yeare thirtie ſix magiſtrats, of whow 
ewclue by courſe goucrned foure moneths : which forme of goucrament continue 
vnto the yeare 1330, thatthe common people enraged and riſing vpin mutinie cz} 
them out,creating in theirſtead a Senat of two hundred of the nobility, with a Con. 
full chicfe amongſt them : andall thoſe eſtates had the counſel of their nobilitic and 
Senat all one, Yet doe they better and much more ſurely, which in an Ariſtocrane 
(how little ſocuer) be it deuide the counſell of the nobilitie trom the Senar: as amongſt 
the Rhaguſians, where although the number be but ſmall of them that gouerne tha 
Commonweale, being it ſelfe ſhut vp into a ſmall roome: yet of them is made a $e. 
nat of three{core men,out of whom are ſcleed twelue to mannage the ſecret affairey 
of their ſtare. Hererofore alſo the Commonweale of Chio eſtabliſhed in forme of a1 
Ariſtocratic by certaine Genua gentlemen of the houſe Auſt;nian, having won it from 
the emperours of Conſtantinople; cucry yeare made choice of rwelue counſellors of 
eſtate for the Senat : out of whome they chole foure,who with one ſoucraigne prince 
or magiltrat gonerned all the affaires of ſtare: the authoritie of which foure for all tha, 
was but for ſix months,the ſoucraign magiſtrar yer ſtil holding his place for two yers: 
in which manner of goucrnment they honorably maintained their eſtate, vnrill thatof 
late yeares it was by the Grand Signior taken from the Genowayes,and ſo ynited vato 
the Turkiſh empire. 

And thus much concerning the definition of an Ariſtocratie. Now as concetning 
the profits and dangers incident vntoan Ariſtocratique eſtate:8 the manner ofthe go | 
uernment thereof, we will indue place declare. Itreſterh now to anſwere vnto tha 
which Ariſtotle ſaith concerning an Ariſtocrarie, being altogether contrarie vntotha 
which1s by vs before {cr downe. . There are (* faith hee) foure ſorts of Ariſtoas | 
ties: The firſt, where none bur the richer ſort, and that to acerraine reuenue, havepan 
inthe gouernment of the Seignorie : The ſecond,where the cſtates and offices are 9: 
uenby lotvnto them which hold moſt wealth : The third, where the children ſucceed 
their farhers,in the gouernment ofthe Seignory: And the fourth, when they whichtakt 
vpon them the ſtare, vſc a lordlike power and commaund without lawe . Andy 
neuertheles in the ſame booke, and alittle after, hee maketh fiue ſorts of Common 
weales, viz, the Regall,the Popular, the gouerment of a few, the gouernment ofthe 
nobilitic ; and after theſe a fift kind, compoſed of the other foure : which (as hee aid 
afterwards) is no where to be found. But ſuch a medley of Commonweales wee hait 
before not onely by probable but euen by neceſſarie reaſons alſo, prooned to beeim 
poſsible, and by nature altogether imcompatible: wherefore letting that paſle,ſets 
now alſo ſhow the diuers formes of Ariſtocraties by _2i/totle ſer downe, to been 
way conſiderable . Firſt hee no where defincth what an Ariſtocratic is : the v6 
ric cauſe of hiserrour. For what can bee more vaine, than to ſay it to bean At 
ſtocratie where the ritcher or the better ſort have onely part in the goucrnment! 
For it may bee that of ten thouſand citiſens , ſix thouſand of them hauing v0 
hundred crownes of yerely revenue, have all part in the Seignorie; and yernevente 
deſle the Nate ſhall bea popular ſtare, conſidering that the greater part ofthe citiſen 
hane the ſoucraiFnitic: for otherwiſe there ſhall be no popular Commonweale at 
The like might be (aid for the government ofthe berter ſort alſo,who might chaune 
to be the greater number of the citiſens, which ſhould haue part in the Scignorie: 
yet according to the opinion of LHiſtotle,it ſhould alſo be an Ariſtocraiicall ho | 
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be it that the greater part of the people beare therein the (way. As for the gouernment 
of good men,ifwe ſhall meaſure them according to the higheſt degree and perfection 
of yerrue, we ſhall not finde one (uch : bur it after the common manner, and opinion 
ofthe pevple,{o euerie man will call himſcltc a good man. Butto iudge of an other 
mans integritie and vertue, as1t1s an hard matter for any man to do,ſo hath it it alſo 
vnto wiſemen alwaics ſeemed a thing moſt dangerous: Inſomuch that the wile and 
graueCato being choſen out for the purpoſc,durſt not giue ſentence whether ©. Luc: 
racing was a good man or not. But admit that in cucrie Commonweale the goodare 
innumber fewer than the badz8 yer hauc the gouernment of the common ſtate: why 
for the ſame reaſon hath not Ariſtotle made one ſort of Ariſtocraty wherin the nobih- 
tic hold the ſoucraignitie? ſeeing that they are euer fewer in niiber then the baſe 8& vul- 


| garſort : why alſo maketh he notan other ſort of Ariſtocratie,whereinthe molt anti- 


tientfamilies alchough bur of baſe degree bore rule ? As it chancedin Florence after 
that the nobilitie were driuen out. For itis right certain. rhat there are many baſe fa- 
milies, who alchough they be not famous or much ſpoken of for any great thing by 
them or their aunceſtours done,are yet more auncient and honeſt then a number of 


vpſtart gentlemen,who happily {ſcarce knowetheir owne fathers. Hz might alſo make 


an other ſort of Ariſtocratie,wherein the talleſt and greateſt ſhould hauethe ſoueraig- 
nitie as he himſelfe * ſaith they do in Ethiopia : and fo — alſo aa Ariſtocra- 
tic of the faireſt, of the ſtrongeſt, of the valianteſt, ofthe-wilelt, ofthe learnedſt, and of 
others with ſuch like qualities of the bodie,or of the minde : as wee (eeto bee incident 
but into the fewer ſort : whereof ſhould enſue an infinite multitude and varictic of As 
riſtocratique Commonweales. Butthat ſcemethalſo'ymo mee moſtſitrange that hee 
ſhould ſay the ſecond ſort of an Ariſtocraty,to be where the richer fort by lot have the 
gonernment and mannaging ofthe ſtate, whereas alwaies; elſewhere, hee had ſaid lots 


properly to appertaine ynto the popular ſtate. Thus the Athenian Commonweale 


was of all other moſt popular, he with Xenophon agreeth : andyetfor allthat rhe greats 
eſt honours, offices,and preferments were not their giuen, bur vnto the richeſt before 
thetime of Pericles. And in Rome which was alſo apopular tate, before the law Ca- 
nulciathe greateſt honours,prieſthood, and preferments, were not beſtowed vpon 
any of the common vulgar ſort'ot people, but vpon the moſt auntient gentlemen 
whome they called Patricii; a moſt certain argument that the Commmweale may be£ 
in ſtate popular, and yet gouerned Ariſtocratically : and that there is a notable diffe- 
rence betwixt the ſtate ofa Commweale; and the goucrnment ofthe ſame,as we haue 
before ſaid. As for the fourth ſort of Ariſtocraties,wherin (as 2r:/orle ſaith)ſome few 
which take vpon them the mannaging of the ſtate, vſe a Lordlike power and com- 
maund ouer all without law,in manner of a tiranic : we hauc befqre ſhowed the diffe. 
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rence berwixt a Monarchie royall,Lordlike, and tirannical : the hike difference where- | 


of 15 alſo in the Ariftocraticall gouernment: wherein the Lords may gouernetheir 
ubicQs as flaues, and diſpoſe of their goods,as may the Lordly Monarke,withoutlaw 
and yet withour tiranifing alſo : not vnlike the good maiſter of the familic, whois al- 
wares more cartul of his ſlaves, than of his hired Seruants : and fo alſo loueththem ber- 
cr. For whyit isnot the law which makeththe juſt and rightfull goucrnment, but the 
true adminiſtration of iuſtice,and cquall diſtribution thereof. And the faireſt thing in 


- the world that can be deſired in matter of ſtate, (inthe iudgement of _Uriffotle him- 


(clte) is to haue a wiſe and vertuous king,knowing how to gouernc his people with- 
cut lawe : conſidering that the lawe oftentimes ſeructh many but as aſnare to.deceiue 
andſnarlemen in :andis alſo ofir ſelfe dumb and incxorable: as the nobilitie of Rome 


complained at ſuch time as the people would needes hauc lawes, and be goucrnedby 
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them,after that the kings were driven our, who governed without law & gaue judge. 
ment according to the dmwerſitic of the fats or cauſes preſented: before them : which 
manner of iuſticethe conlulls and nobilitic,who in ſome meaſure held the Common. 
weale in an Ariſtocratique ſtate continued,vntil that the people defirous to bring ir yn. 
ro a popularitie, requeſted to bee gouerned by the equalitic of lawes,and notto haye 
their liues,fame,and tortune,to depend of the iudgement of che nobilitic 8 choice ma. 
giſtrats only : which their requeſt after thar it had binwith much a do 6 yeres debaited, 
againſt the Lordlike Ariſtocraticall gouernment ofthe nobilitie: they at lengrh at the 
inſtance of their Tribune Terentins Arſa cauſcd it to paſle in force ofa law , thatfrom 
that time forward the nobilitie,conſulls,and magiſtrates,ſhould themſelues as well as 
the people, be bound to all ſuch lawes,as the Decemwiri to that purpoſe appointedby ( : 
the people ſhould ſer downe and make. Iris not therfore the Jaw which maketh good | 
Princes,or magiſtrats in a Commonweale,be it a Monarchie or Ariſtocratie ; but yp. 
rightreaſon and iuſtice,cngrauenin the mindes and ſoules of -iuſt princes and Magj 
ſtrats; and that much better then in tables of ſtone. Neither cuer were there more cry- 
ell rirants then were they,which bound their ſubicQs with greateſt multitude ofedids 

Nee obs” andlawes, whichi2c tyrant Caligula ofpurpoſe,and to no purpoſe,cauſed to beelet 


vernment then 
where thegreat- Jowne in ſoſnyall letter, as that they could hardly be ofany man red, but with Lencew 


[oo y eyes,to the intent thereby to entangle the moe through ignorance tranſgreſsing the 
ſame : whoſe ſucceſſour and vncle Claudrus in one day made twentie edits: and yet 
for all that there was neuer greater tiranic thenthen : neither worſe or more vilanous c 
men. But as an Ariſtocratic well ordered is of it ſelfe a maruelous faire and goodly 

Ko formeofa tate: ſo canthere be none worſe if it be once corrupted : when as for one tirantthere 

commenveale ſhal be many : and that cſpecially when the nobilitic ſhal bandic it ſelfe againſt thepeo- 

rept Ariſtoctatie ple; a$ it Often times chaunceth ; and as we reade it to haue in auncientrime fallen out, 
whenas in many Ariſtocratique eſtates none was by the nobilitie admitted into their 
number for the gouernment of the ſtate ; but that they muſt firſt ſweare, to befor cucr 
encmies vnto the people; and all popular men : a courſe not ſo much tending tothe 
dceſtruQtion ofthe cominaltic and people, as of the nobilitic and mightic men theny 
ſclues: and ſo tothe ytter ſubuerſion ofall Ariſtocratics,as we ſhall in due place declare 
And thus concerning the Ariſtocraticall cſtate : now let vs likewiſe ſee what a popu | D 


hr cſtatc is. 
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Cnar. VII. 
q Of « Pepalar Eſtate. 


Popular eſtate is a forme of Commonweale,wherin all or mol 
part of the people togeather commaundeth in ſoueraignetico: 
ucrthereſt alrogether, and ouer cucric one in particular, The (F | 
\ ptincipall point ofa popular eſtate is ſcene in this, thatthegre® | E 
ter patt ofthe people hath the Soucraigne commaund and po 
cr not onely ouer cuerie one in particular, but alſo ouer thele 
| ſer parte of all the people together. As for example in Rowe, 
whert there were but fiuc and thirtie tribes or companics of the people : eighteene f 
theſe companies together , had ſoueraigne power over the other ſeauenteene: 
and authoritie to eſtabliſh lawes,whereunto both they and cucric one ofthe Citilehs 
in particular were ſubie& and bound, wherfore Tiberius Gracchus the faQtious Tribun 
of the people requeſted Harcus Octaniny his companion and fellow of hirſclito po 
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his office, before that the eighteene tribes had giuen their voices for the depoſing 


A vp 


ofhim: for withſtanding of Tberius propounding and vrging the lawes for the diui- 
Gon of lands : and for oppoſing himſelte' againſt the profic of che people. Alſo ar ſuch 
time as Lucius Rullus,the buſie Tribune by requeſt which hee preſented vntothe peo- 
ple,concerning the diuiſion of lands, defired that the commiſsjoners which had thar 
charge, might bee choſen by the greater part ofthe ſcauenteene tribes ofthe people 
onely : Cicero,chen Conſul! rooke thereupon occalton amongſt the other things to 
crolle the enterrainement of his requeſt, and publication of the law, ſaying : that the 
Tribune in ſo doing went about to deceiuethe other cightteene Tribes, that is to ſay 
the greater part of the people of their voices,which the Conſuls obicion was theleſle 
to hauc bene regarded, and the more eafily to haue by the Tribune bene anſwered, 
for that his requeſt was, bur if it pleaſed the people (that is ro fay : the greater part of 
the 35 Tribes) that the lelſe parrotthe people (that isto (ay the leauenteene tribes) 
mighr appoint the commiſsioners; ſothar the maieſtic ofthe people notwithſtanding 
his requeſt remained ſtill whole and vutouched: conſidering thatthelefler part of the 
people was thereunto to be deputed, bur at the will and pleaſure of the greater parr: to 
the endthat the greater part of the people ſhould nor ſtill for everie trifling matter be 
calledtogether. So by the law Dowtia it was prouidedthat it by the death of any of 
the Augures, Preeſts or Biſhops any benefice fell voide , they ſhould aflſemble but 
17 tribes of the people for the nominating of him, whom they wotild haue choſen Bi. 
ſhop:ſo that he which was by nine of thetribes of the people nominated ant allowed, 
was by the chapiter or Colledge of Augures or Biſhopps to be admitted and receiued, 

When I ay the greater parc of the people ro haue the ſoucraignitic in the pos Grew differency 
pulareſtate; that is ſoto be vnderſtood, when the voices are to bee taken by Pole as in Janet noe, 
Venice,in Rhaguſe,in Genua,in Luca, and almoſt al Ariſtocrarique Commonweales: pe bn & 
but it the yoices be taken by tribes, parriſhes,or companies (ufficeth ir,ot them to haue pepvlar Cour: 
the greater parr, alſo albeit thar there be in them far che leſſer parr of ciriſens, as ic hath "Te 
commonly chanced in auncient popular Commonweales. In Athens the people was 
diuided into ten principall cribes, whereunto in favour of Demetrius, and _Antigonus 
they ioyned two others, of them called Antigonia and Demetria: and againe the peo» 
ple was dinided into thirtie fixe clafses or companies. But ſuch diuiſions according to 
the diuers encreafings of the people, and more calic and commodious giuing | 
of voices are often time changed. So Romwls ar firſt deuided all the people in Rome Theſinall num, 


- ; | 8 n _—_— 
which then was about 3009 into three tribes or parts : and after that cuerie part into ntans > 


ten companies,appointing ouet euetic one ofthe an head: how be it the voices ( as 27 hy were 

Lis (aith)were then al giuen by poll. But by the ardinance of king Serum the people timeof Romu.., 
; OY , : - | lus,and how they 

was againe diuided into fixe companies,accotding voto cuery mans wealth and reue- were azaive di- 


gue: inſuch ſort: asthar the firſt companie wherein the richeſt were enrolled, had af-. rp Serinn? 
much power as all thereſt : ifthe centuries ofthis firſt companic were al of one accord with mu 
and mind in giuing of their yoices,thatis ro ſay foureſcore centuries, which were bur of voxcss. 
cight thouſand perſons;for in that caſe the voices of the other fiue companies were ne. 

ucrasked. Bur if two or three centuries of the firſt companic were not ofthe ſame 

Opinion with the reſt: ſo many cemurics ofthe ſecond company wete drawne our as 

might ſupply that defett ,and that fo often incucrie companie,vnrill the nurnber of 

foureſcore companies wers filled vp. So that in taking voices they ſeldom came vn-+ 

tothe third & fourth company : bur moſt ſeldom vnto the firſt, and voto the ſixt ne- 


uer; in which ſixt companie was the refuſe of the people; and poorelt citiſens , which 


| According to the view then taken, were innamber abouc threeſcore thouſand: beſide 
the bourgeſles and citiſens of he fius firſt companies in number ſixteent thouſand: 
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of Rome wre 


oro fete the OUt,it had not bene a popular itate butan Ariſtocrarticall, tor that the leſſer part of the 
loueraignti,and Heople had then therein the ſoueraignetie. But ſhortly after the expulſion of the king 
an Ariſtocratie the common people ſeeing themſclues oppreſsed by the wealth & power of thegre 
ora fer, revolted thrice from the nobilitic, and held their ſtare aparr : to the intent 
aecrepopular might cuery one of them,as wel the pooreas the rich,the baſe asthe noble, haue their 
voices alike; ncither could they be before quiered,vntill chey had obtained power ou 
ofthe bodic of themſelues to chuſe their Tribunes, the maintainers of their liberties; 
wherof their Tribunitial aſſemblies began firſt ro be ho]den, But for aſmuch as the no. 
bility 8: richer ſort diſperſed among the tribes, cauſedthe poorer 8 meaner ſort (tor 
the molt part their followers.) to giue their voices attheir appointment & pleaſure; 
there wasa decree made, That from thenceforth the nobilitic ſhould no more be pre. 
ſent at the aſſemblies of the common people: which was then diuided into cighteene 
tribes, which by little and little in continuance of time rooke ſuch increaſe , that they 
grew tothe number of fiuc and thirtie tribes : who atlength by meanes ofrheir fa 
ous Tribunes got vnto themſclues the ſoucraigntie ofthe Commonweal, with power 
to make all the lawes,and chuſc all the magiſtrates , except the Conluls, the Prtor, 
and Cenſors , which fot that chey were the greateſt magiſtrates , they were ſtill 
choſen by the greateſt aſſemblies , that is to ſay of the nobilitic and people to 
gether, the whole bodie of the people becing (as wee ſaid before) diuided into 


tribes or companies . Bur foraſmuch as the entranchiſed men, and ſuch as byde | 


ſert had obtained the libertic ofthe cittic, mingled through all the tribes of the people 
of Rome,in number far excecded the naturall and antient citiſens, and ſo by multitude 
of yoices,catricd all things away from them: which(as we haue before ſaid)was 94 
How Fabiu by 18s the Cenſor done, thereby to gratifie the vulgar people, and by that meanes to 
grearwiſedome raine ofthem what ſo he would: Fabius Maximus the Cenſor by great wiſdom ouer. 
popular deuile threw all the grace that Appzus had by cunning got , by thruſting all the enfranchiſed 
ape emere men, and ſuch as were of them diſcended,into foure tribes by themſelues : ſotopre- 
name of Ai%)= (orue the antient and freeborn citiſens in the right of their voices. For which onely fat 
by him brought to paſſe withouttumulr or ſedition, hee obrained the name of Maxi 


1. 
ow the people And had this ordinance of king Serwixs ſtill remaincd in force after _ were driven: 
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mus,or as welay, the Greateſt. V hich his order ſtill continued, vntill that abour 300 iÞ 1 


yeares after, Seruins Sulpitius Tribune of the people, would needes haue the enfran- 
chiſcd men againe enrolled into the Tribes oftheir maiſters by whome they werebe- 
fore manumilcd or ſet at libertic : bur before this his motion was brought to effey he 
Marius popular yas himſcltc ſlaine: which for all that in the time ofthe ciuill watres berwixt Mariw 
and Sille,was by Marins (hauing ceiſed ypon the citie) effefed : ſo ro make the eſtate 
ofthe Commonweale more popular, and to weaken the anthoritie of the nobilitie 
and richer ſort . Demoſthenes after the vitoric of Philip king of Macedon at Charo- 
nea attempted the like at Athens 3 by preſenting a requeſt vnto the people, Thatthe 
enfranchiſed,and other the inhabitants of Athens, might be enrolled in the number of 
citiſens: which his requeſt was then cucn openly reiefted , albeit that there then wete 
not aboue 20000 citiſens : which was ſcuen thouſand moe than was in the time 


PRI, of Pericles, when as were found but thirtecne thouſand citiſens enroled, out of whom 


wealſo popular alſo-5000 ſtrangers,who had flyly crept in for citiſens,weraſold for ſlaues : and yerthe 


eople gave Tultitude of the laucs wasthan ten times morethan the namber of the citiſens. 
en e&% This which I hauc ſaid,may well ferueto aunſwere that which might bee alleaged, 
ent that the 


That there is not,neither haply cucr was any ſo popular a Commonweale,as wherein 

the fubics had all voyces alike; or ifthey had, that they could all meet together to 

make lawes,cteate magiltrats,and vie the other markes of ſoucraigniic: a good paſt 
the 


ter part of 
The tribes ill 
caried aw ay 
the mat:er, 
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my A themro the contrarie being ordinarily ſtill abſent, and ſo the lefle part making the law: 
the But it ſufficerh, that the greater part of the tribes carried away the marter , albeit that 
ngs haply in ſome onerribe a thouſand citiſens were in voyces cquall vmo another, where- 
rec inthere wereten thouſand ; conſidering that the prerogatiue of cucric mans voyce was 
hey inthiscriberckerued vnto him . Yet hereby it came to paſle , that the more ambitious 
Neir - fort of men oftentimes by bribes or fauour corrupted the chicte men, and as it were the 
Out ringleaders of the tribes , eſpecially at ſuch time as the leſſer part of the people 
es; was preſent at the aſſemblies : W hich to meer withall , it was therefore often- 
no- times prouided,that when any law of importance was made, 1t ſhould in no wiſe bee 
for againe repealed,except there were ſix thouſand citiſens at the leaſt preſent at the aflem- 


re; # 3 blic,who gauc their conſent ro the reuoking thereof; as is oftentimes to bee ſeene iti 
Demoſthenes . And the Oftraciſme(as Plutarch writerh)tooke no place vpon any man, 


ene except ſix thouſand citiſens at the leaſt agreed in one therein : which yet was the leſſer 
hey part ofthe people . Tl-2 like whereof 1s alſo.obſeruedin the lawes of the Venetians, 
&i- being ofany great weight or importance; and namely in laws concerning the executi- 
Net on of juſtice, wherunto this clauſe is adioyned, That the great Councel ſhal not in any 
or, thing derogat from the law eſtabliſhed , except there be at the leaſt a thouſand Veneri- 
ll an gentlemen there preſent ; and that ofthem,cight hundred all agree in one and the 
tos ſame opinion, for the repealing ofthe law . W hereunto the Roman lawes, concer- 
nto ning corporations and colleges,ſceme alſo to haue had regard; where two third patts 
de 8 © of the Collegiats, and of them alſo the moſt yoyces mult agree, to giue any law 
ple or order ynto the reſt. And in all the aflemblics of the Yenetians, which hauc bene 
ide called together for the gouernment ofthe ſeignorie in our dates,there have ſcarcely at 

once met together fifteenc hundred gentlemen: ſo that when the law willeth a thou- 
landof them atthelcaſt to be preſent, the meaning of the law is, thatthere ſhould two 


er. third parts ofthoſe which haue voyces in the ſtate be ſtill preſent , and of them eight 
ed hundredto be all of one opinion for the palsing of any matter: which I thinke to bee 


ns therefore done, for that cigtit hundred of them make the greater part of fittene hun- 

ah dred: athing requiſit,where voices are taken by the Poll,as in Venice, and not by tribes 

" or companics,as they did in Rome and other popular eſtates, by reaſon of rhe infinir 

oo ||| ty Pultitude ofchem which had part in the ſeignorie. And in Rome, vntill the Jaw Fuſia, 

an: (made 693 yeares after the building ofthe citie) they confounded the voices of the 

be- tribes,to the intent it might leſſe be vnderſtood which way cuery tribe had gone; ſo to 

he auoidthe diſpleaſure of the citiſens among theraſclues,about the giuing of their voices. 

in Soat Strasbourg the moſt popular ofthe German cities,and at Mets,althongh it came 

ato intothe power ofthe French, yet they giue their voices by tribes ; as the three popu- _ 
itie lar Commonwealsallo of the Griſons,call the tribes and companies vnto their aſſem- oo 
ny blics,for the creating of their magiſtrats,and making oflawes: yet ſo,as thatthegreater 

he tribes have the greeter part of the ſuffrages orvoyces. True it is , that the cantons of 


of VrizSchwits, Vaderuald,Zug,Glaris,and Apenzel,which aretrue Democraties , and 
te | E Poldthemorepopular libertie,for that they are mountainers, make their aſſemblies for 
wn moſt part in open places,and there cucric one ofthem(being fourtecne yeares old)giue 
om their voices for the chuſing ofthe Senat, the Aman,and their other magiſtrats, which 
he they doeby lifting vp their hand, after the auntient forme of the Athenian yapororue, 

| 92ndmanner of other ſuch popular Commonweales , ſometimes conſtraining their 
ed neighbours with dric blowes to hold vp their hand,as they did of old. Inlike manner 
in | thetribes of the Griſons,which arc of others moſt popular,and moſt popularly gouer- 
n nedofany Commonnweale thatis,make their common aſſemblies for the. choice of 
of their Aman : (which is the ſoucraigne magiſtratin cucrie one of-their lirtle cantons: ) 
Y 1ij where 
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where he which hath bene Aman the three yeares before,ſtanding vpright, and excy. F 
ſing himlelte vnto the people, craucth ofthem pardon for whatſocuer hee hath done 
amiſſein his office before : then after that hee appointeth our three citiſens, out 
of whome the people choſe one for their Aman or chiete magiſtrat for rhe yeare | 
following : after whomethey chole alſo his lieutenant, who is as it were the chauncel. 
lour, and thirteene other councellors, ofwhom foure arc of the councell for the more 
ſecret affaires ofthe ſtate,and after them the Camarlign,or Chamberlaine treaſurer for 
Fre cantonsof the commontreaſuric. Butin this there is anotable difference , betwixt the govern. 
=—__ —_ by meut of the Griſons,and of the other Cantons of the Swiſlers: for that hee which call 
their great mens oine VCO his (ide , TWO or three of the principal officers, of any one canton of the Swiſ- 
Het (0, ſers,who arc ruled by certaine great men bearing [way amongſt them,may aſſure him- 
ſelfe to haue gained the whole canton: whereas the people ofthe Griſons hold thern- 
ſclues in nothing ſubic&or pliant ynto their officers, ifthe good liking of the whole 
commons be not gained zas I hauc ſecene by the letters of the tiſhop of Bayonne, am- 

\ baſſadour for the French king: and afterward by Mailter Beliexre ambaſladour allo, 
and a manof good vnderſtanding in matters of ſtate, hauing the ſame charge, gauethe 
king to vnderſtand,in the moneth of May 1555,how that the ambaſfladour of Spaine 
had almoſt cauſcd all the companies of the Griſons to reuolt, inſomuch that in aſlem- 
blic of the Cade, there were moe voyces for Spaine, than for Fraunce. And after that 
how that they of the Comminaltic of Linguedine, hauing not recciued the money 
promiſed them by the Spaniards, laid hand vppon the Spaniſh pentioners amongſt H 
them,and putting them to torture,afterward condemned them in a fine of ten thou- 
ſand crownes to be by them paid into the common trealure . VV herein the French 
ambaſladour ſo well bare himſelfe , that notwithſtanding the Spaniſh prattiſe, they 
within two moneths after,together with the reſt ofthe cantons of the Swillers ſent 27 
-ambaſladours into Fraunce,to renue and confirme their former alliances; 

Theſe examples of popular cities we haue {et downe, that thereby the force and na; 
ture of popular ſtates and Commonweales might the better be vnderſtood : VV here. 
fore let vs then conclude ; Thatto be a popular State or Commonweale wherein the 
greater part of the people haue the ſoucraigntie; whether their voices be giuen by 

Arnonenis epi poll, by tribes, companies, pariſhes, or communities. And yet Ari#totle writerh vnto [ 
an Ariftocratical the contrarie: VVe muſt nor aith he, according to the common opinion judge the 

or popular Coms+ , 

monireale, =(£ſtate popular, where the greater part of the people haue the (oucraignrie : And after- 
ward for example bringeth forth xiij. hundred citiſens in a citie , of whom a thouſand 
of the better 8 richer ſort have the ſoueraigntie,excluding the relt : we ought norſaith 
he to deeme this a popular ſtate; no more than thatto bean Ariſtocratic , wherio the 
lefler part of the citiſens haue the ſoucraigntie, being men of the poorer ſort . And after 
that he concludeth thus: The popular eſtate is wherein the poorer ſort of the citiſens 
haue the ſoucraigntic; and an Ariſtocratic where the richer ſort beare the rule, whe- 
ther they be moe or fewer inthe one or inthe other much conrernethnot. And by x 
this mcanes Ari#otle to eſtabliſh his owne , reieeth the common opinion ofall peo- 
ple: yeacuen of the Philoſophers and law-giuers themſelues : which common recci- 
ucd opinion hath alwaicsbeene is , and ſhall be miſtris in matters of ſtate . And yet 
he had neither true nor probable reaſon to depart from the common opinion: where- 
as thereof enſucth a thouſand intollerable and incuitable abſurdities. For ſo we might 
lay that the fation of the Decemuiri or ten commiſsioners, appointed for the corre- 
Qting and amending ofthe euill lawes and cultomes of Rome, taking vpon them the | 
ſoucraigntic,was a popular cltate;albeit that all hiſtories call it an Oligarchie,alckough 
they in that barencs ofthe Commonwealth were not choſen for their weakh,, bur fot 
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heir wiſedome onely. And to the contratic , when the people forthe maintenance 


ofthcir popular eſtate had driuen them our, a man might ſay that the ſtate wasthen 
chaunged into an Ariſtocratie . So ſhould weallo lay, if twelue thouſand of the richer 
frthad the ſoucraigntic, and but fiuc hundred of the poorer ſort were excluded , that 
chat ſtate were an Ariſtocratie. And againeto the contrarie, it there were but fiue hun- 
dred poore gentlemen, which had the gouernment ouer the reſt ofthe richer ſort, one 
frould call ſuch a Commonweal a popular ſtate. For ſofaith Ariſtotle , calling the 
Commonweales of Appollonia, Thera, and Colophon popular ſtates, wherein a few 
zuntient vetie poore families had the ſoucraigntie ouer therich. Yea he paſleth on 
farther and ſaith , that if the greater part of the people hauing the ſoucraigntic, giue = | 
the great offices and honours oftheir ſtate vnto the faireſt or ralleſt oftheir citilens, it Js my 
allno more be a popular, but an Ariſtocratique eſtate : which is an other foule er- weeakiee whe 
rour in matter of. ſtate , conſidering that to iudge of an eſtate, the queſtion is nor to tracies or offices 
know who hauec the magiſtracies or offices : but onely who they bee which haue the is um 
ſoucraigntic and powerto place and diſplace the magiſtrars and officers , and to giue 99," 
lawes vnto cucry man. 

And theſe abſurdities, and others alſo much greater then they, enſue hereof, in that That thetateoF 


a commonweals 


Ariſtotle hath miſtaken the manner and forme of the goucrnment of a Common- way be ofons 
weale , for the ſoucraigne ſtate thereof. For as we haue before ſaid, the ſtate may be a guroamalet® 


pure royall Monarchie, and yet the gouernment thereof popular: as namely if the eg oranomke 


( prince gine honours, offices , and preferments therein to the poore , aſwell as to the coarrars, 


rich: tothe baſe alwell as to the noble, and ſo indifterently to all without reſpeR or ac« 
cepting ofperſon . As alſo it may be that the ſtate be royall, and yet the government 
ariſtocraticall: as if the prince giue the honours and offices to a few ofthe nobilitie, or 
toafew of the richer lort onelic, or ſome few of his fauorits. And tothe contratie, if 
the people hauing the ſoucraigntic, giue the moſt honorable offices, rewards,and pre« 
ferments ynto the nobilitic onely , as they did in Rome, vntill the law Canuleia , the 
eſtate ſhould be in deed popular , and yet the gouerment Ariſtocratique. Soitthe no 
bilitie,ora few of the better ſort ſhould haue the ſoucraigntie,and yer beſtow the moſt 
honorable charges and pteferments vponthe poorer and baſer ſort, alwell as ypon the 


D rich, without fauour or reſpect of perſons: the ſtate ſhould be Ariſtocratique , and yer 


popularly goucrned . But if all or the greateſt part ofthe people hauing the ſoucraign- 
tie, ſhall give the honorable offices and preferments indifterently to all, without reſpeR 
of perſon, or by lot beſtow the ſame vpon all the citiſens: a man might wel iudge that 
eſtate not onely popular , but alſo to be moſt popularly gouerned . As was done at 
Athens at the requeſt and motion of Ariſtides the juſt, whereby all the citiſens were 
received into all the offices of the Commonweale , without reſpe of their wealth, 
contrarie to the law of Solon, whereby it was prouided , that in beſtowing of honours 
andplaces of authoritic and commaund regard alſo bee had vnto mens abilitie and 
wealth. Solikewiſc if the nobilitic onely , or ſome few of the richer ſort ſhould haue 
the ſoucraigntie in the ſtate, and ſo exclude all thereſt ofthe _ from the honora« 
ble places and preferments in the Commonweal, ſo to keepe them to themſelues a- 
lone:one might ſay that cſtate notto be ariſtocratike only,but allo ariſtocratically go. 
uerned ;as wee may ſee inthe ſtate of Venice. But here happily ſome man will ſlay, 
thatnone but my (elfe is of this opinion, and that not one of the auntient, and much 
leſle ofthe moderne writers which intreat of matters of ſtate or Commonweales, haue 
once touched this point. True it isthatI cannot denic the ſame yet this diſtinQion 
ncuertheleſſe ſeemerh ynto me more then neceſlarie, for the good vnderſtanding of 
theſtate ofeucry common weal ;if a man will not caſt himſelf headlong into an infi- 
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nite labyrinth of crrours , where into we lee ©Ariftotle himleltc to haue fallen : miſta. F 
king the popular Commonweal for the Ariſtocratique : and fo contraric wile , con. 
trarie to the common reccined opinion , yea and contrarie to common {ence alſo; For 
theſe principles euill orounded, nothing that 1$ firme and (ure can polsiblic be thereon 
built . From this errour likewiſe is ſprung the opinion of them which hauc forged a 
forme of a Commonweale mingled of all three , which we hauc tor good reaſons be. 


fore reieed . 
Thartheftareof = YY herefore let ys firmely ſet downe and reſolue thatthere are burthree formes of 
id ng Commonweales, and no moe, and thoſe ſimple alſo, and without any contiuled mix: 
fortand hego- rc one ofthem with an other; albcitthat the goucrnment be ſometimes contrarie to 
ms 4 rp the ſtate : As a Monarchie is contraric to a Democratic or popular eſtate; and yet ne. 6 
Kates. ucttheleſle the ſoucraigntic may bein one onely prince, who may popularly gouerne 
his eſtate, as I haue betore ſaid: and yet it ſhall not be for that a contuſion of the popy. 
lar cſtare with a Monarchic , which arc ſtates of themſclues incompatible , but is well 
(as it were) a combyning ofa Monarchie with a popular gouernmenr,the molt aſſured 
Monarchie that is. The like we may deeme of the Ariltocratique eſtate , and of the 
popular goucrnment : which is by farre more firme and ſure, then if the eſtate and go. 
uernment were both Ariſtocratique : the ſtare ſtanding almoſt inuiolable,when as the 
ſubiects by ſuch a moderat kind of gouerment are amongſt themſclues combyned, as 
alſo vnto the Commonweale . And albeir that the gouernment of a Commonweale 
may be more or eſſe popular, ariſtocratique, or royall, (as of tyrannies, ſome may be H 
more cruell than others, ) yet(o it is that the ſtate in it ſelie receiucth no compariſon of 
Samcigntie att» MOT OC lefle . For the ſoucraigntie is alwatcs indiuifible and incommunicablein one 
waies by nature; alone, Or inthe lefſe part ofall the people, or 1n the greater part thereof; which arethe 
Gble. three ſorts of Commanweales by vs ſet downe. And as for that which we haueſaid, 
that the gouernment may be more or leſſe popular , may be deemed fo to be, by the 
Commoanweales of the Swiſlers, where the mountaine Cantons of Vri, Schwits, Vn- 
deruald,Zug, Glaris, and Apenſel are ſo popular, as that the ſoucraigntic ofthe Com- 
bo 5 monweal reſterh onely in them all, ſo that they be fourtecne yeares old , in ſomuch 
Sow.  thatthcirchicte magjltracies & places of greateſt commaund are ſometime giuen even 
to ycrie Sadlers , and ſuch other mechanicall men: neither ofthe aforeſaid Cantons is I 
any one of them walled except Zug. The other new Cantons and Geneva, arelefle 
—_ gouerning thrmſelucs by certein lords , which they call the Councell, as I 
auc learned by Maſter Baſſe-fountaine Biſhop of Limoges, who long and diſcreetly 
without blame , as any one embaſſadour, hath to his great honour mannaged this 
charge. Andalbeit that the Bernoies and they of Zurich compoſe their Senat of di- 
ucrs handy crafts men, yet they vſc commonly to creat their Auoyers ( or chicke ma- 
giſtrats) oftheir moſt noble and aunticnt families : whereby they are lefle ſubie&vnto 
ſcditions and tumults : whereas the lords ofthe three Cantons of the Grifons being 
more popular,atc-alſo more ſubie&'ynto ſeditions and ſturres , the people in their x 
aſſemblies bcing hardto be gouerned; and once moued, hard to be pleaſed ; as the am: 
he true nature Þaſſadours of princes haue alwaies by experience found . For the true nature of the 
ofthe people. people is,to delire libertie without reſtraint of bir or bridle whatſocuer: and to haue all 
men cquall in wealth,in honour,inpaines, and rewards; withou: regard of nobilitic, 
wiſcdome,or vertue: and as Plutarch faith wiſely to haue all caſt into lot,and cuen bal- 
lance,without reſpeCt or fauour ofany man, then if any valiant or honourable minded 
ofthenobilitic or richer ſort ſhall by any meanes attempt to reſtraine the people {0in- 
temperatly abuſing rheir libercic ; them ſtraight waies they do what they can to kill of 
to baniſh, and confiſcating their goods,diuided the ſame among the poorer ſort, os 
that 
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4 tharthe rather,ifthey berich,or ſeeme to aſpire : Yea oft times it happenerh, thatthe 
common people putt vp with the puniſhment or:laughter of ſome one mightic man, 
violently breakerh out vpon the reſt ,and that eſpecially ifirbe once come to armes, E. 
andthat the nobilitic be by theforce ofthe people onerthrowne. Asit happenedat the 7715 brimming. 
eſtabliſhing ofthe popular eſtate of the Swillars, attcrrthe batrell of Sempach,where al- — 
moſt all the nobilitic was ſlaine,and the reſt which were Ictt conſtrained ro renoMce ; 
their nobilitic 3 and yer neuerthelefle were excluded from all honours and offices of 
charge inthe Commonweale,except at Zurich and Berne(which is in them the leſle to 
be maruelled at,for thatthe nobilicie there , with great ſteric and without force of 
armes,made their peace with the victorious common people, now before quite ſpent 
with ciuill warres .) Yerfor all this inſolencie, did the Swifſers more modcratly vie JÞ* auntien 
their popular libertic,than did in antienttime the Grecians or Tralians, who oftentimes Ne I 
would needs have all bonds and obligations burnt or canceled : yea ſometime the moreintolene 
common people fer on by ſuch as were tarre endebted,ranne vppon the credirours and — ———_ 
rich men,robbed their houſes,and enforced them to make an cquall diuifton of their 
polſe6ions and lands, forbidding them the hauing or polleſs1ng of cartell or lands, 
aboue a certaine number orrate by them ſer downe : from which kind of dealing the 
Swiſſers haue alwaics abhorred . And albeit that the publike penſions of princes, and 
fs of ſtraungers,in ſome ofthe Swiſlers cities,are notlaid vp in the common trea- 
ſure,butdiuided among the people in particular ; in the diuifion whereof hee that hath 
C molt malechildren hath alſo a greater partthan the reſt: yetfor all char, when as they 
ofthecanton of Glaris requeſted of Aſorler,the French kings ambaſſadour,inthe yere 
1550, That the privat and cxtraordinaric penſions, which the greater men yearely re- 
cciued of the king , might together with the publike penſion bee equally divided 
amongſt them all: King Henrie denicd foto doc,and ſaid, He would rather reſtraine 
his bountic,than ſuffer his priuar liberalitie to be ſo at their pleaſure confounded with 
thecommon . Yea that worle is,the inſolentlibertie of the auntient Greeke popular 
Commonweales , proceeded to that libertie(fhould I ſay)or rather lewd madnelle, as 
to baniſh them that were more wile and diſcreetthan the reſt for the mannaging of 
their affaires,as they did Damon,mailter to Pericles: and not onely wile and diſcreet, 
D butcuenthe moſt iuſt and vertuous alſo ; as was Ariides in Athens, & Hermodorms at 
Epheſus : which whar thing is it cl{e,than to go about to pluck vp vertue itelfe by the 
root? Byt they were atraid leaſt ſo great brightneſle of verrue in one great citiſen or why in populae 


commonweales 


lubie,fhould ſo dazle the eyes and minds ofthereſt of the common people, that for- they efccacimes 
getting their libertie,they ſhould chuſe rather roliuc in ſubicion vnto ſo wiſe and ver- Þ:nniſhed the” 
twous a than,than to rule theſelues. VV hich thing they the more feared, if vnto his ver- verwous meg» 
wesand good parts were ioyned nobilitic,or power,or experience in great matters 
who with force ioyned thereunto, might from the citiſens cicher with their will, or 
2painſttheir will,extorc their libertie . W hereas che nobilitic and beter ſort , to the 
contrarie make no account or reckoning ofthe popular ſtate: but thinke it good rea- 

E foncthathewhich hath the moſt nobilitic, wealth, vertue, or knowledge,ſhould be alſo 
the moreeſteemed,reſpefed and honoured; and thatthe honourable charges in the 
Commonwealc,ſhould of right be due vnto ſuch men : and therefore alwaies deſire 
wdlecke to hauc themlelues alwaics divided and ſeperated from the dregges and raſcal rheinequatin. 
ſottofthe common people . Siththerefore the princes and ncbilitic ſo much differ *f*b< nobiliri 


and ef the vuls 


fomthe common and baſe people, it is a thing impoſsible by any meanes to make vr or commons 
together cquall : or being made in honors and commaund,cuen to reconcile the fibtzro be 
among themſelues,together with the Commonweale : and ſo (as they ſay) with one — 
| | '' 
and the ſame brewing to modcrat two ſo contraric humors. Albeit that Selon yaumed, ove ey 


that 
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that if he had power to make lawes, he would make them ſuch as ſhould be moſt in. þ 


different, both for the rich and the poore, the nobilitic and the baſe: which the nobili. 
tie thought So/on to meane of the equalitic in Geometricall proportion; and the peo. 


plc of the proportion Arithmeticall : whereby it came to palle , that both the ſtates 


yeclding vnto him,gatic him power for the making otthemlawes, and eſtabliſhing of 
their Commonweale . But theſe things,as alſo what commodiries or inconucnicncey 
attempted ypon eueric Commonwealc,ſhall in their due places bee more at Jarge de. 


dared: ſufficeth ir now with what brevitic well might be, to haue ſet downe the de. 


{criptions and kinds of all Commonwealcs,as alſo what is to cucric one ofthempro- 


per,ſtraunge,or common with others: andalſo who in cucric Commonweale hath 


the power of Soucraigne maicſtic , Now let vs proſecute cueric part and limme, 6 
as it were, ofa Commonweale, which are tied ynto the ſoucraignrie of the 
Rate, as members vnto the head; w1F, the Senar,the magiltrats, 
the officers,colleges,and corporation;and thatin ſuch 
order as wee haue here rchearſed 
them. 


THE 


J 


|,THE THIRD B OOKE OF 
OR CONCERNING A 
COMMONWEALE. 


Cnap. I. 
C Of a Senat, or Councell of Eſtate and the power thereof. 


"= SIREF” Senatisa lawfull aſſemblic of Counccllors of Eſtate, to 
US 4; || giuc aduiſc ro them which haue the ſoucraigntie 11 cuerie 
»b SH f S& {© || Commonweale. Foro order requirerh,that having before 
fe) ® RF ſpoken ofchem which haue the power of ſoucraigne maic- 

0 ſtic, aud ofthe markes thereof, and alſo rouched the diuerſ(t- 
tic of Commonweales : VV c ſhould now alſo ſpeake ofthe 

Sevat,as ofthe chiete and principal part ofa Commonweal, 

next vnto the prince . Not for thata Commonwealecan- 

not altogether be withouta Senat orCouncell : for a prince 
may beſo wiſe and diſcreet, as that he cannor find better councell than his owne: or els 
having uotwhome to truſt,taketh aduice neither of his owne people nor of ſtrangers; 
10D but of himſelfe alone, as we read of _Antizonms king of Aſia , and of Lewes the ele- 
venthche French king 3 whome the emperour Charles the fift doubted not in that to 
imitat : as alſo of Caius 1alius Ceſar among the Romans ; who neuer (poke any thing 
matoothers,of the enterpriſes he had in hand : nor of his iourneies, no not fo muchas 
ofthe day of battell ; and yer pzrtormed great marters , albeit that he were beler with 
many preat and right puiſlant enemies: and wastherefore the more redoubred for that 
his defignes were ſo cloſe and couert,as that they were {till executed before they enemy 
could perceiue them : who {ti}l was by chat mearie ouertaken,and cre hee were aware 
lurpriled. Beſides that, che capraines and ſouldiors repoſing themlelues in the wiſe» 
I dome of ſuch aprince or gencrall,were alwaics in expeRation, preſt, and readie-cuen 
| namoment,o performe whatſocuer he ſhould command,but with the holding vpof 
bis hand. No otherwiſe thanthe members ofa bodice well compoſed arc alwaies rea- 
Uetoreceiue & put into execution whatſocucr reaſon ſhal commaundthem,although 
they be no whit partakers of the conceli thereof. | 
Now many haue(and that in miie opinion) without cauſe doubted , VV hether it 
Mere better for the Commonweale to hauc a molt wiſe and vertnous prince to gouern 
tte fame without councell; or adull and vofit man of himſelfe for goucrnment, bur 
tellprouidedof a graue and wile councell ? And truely vtothe wile neither the one 
not the other ſcemerh any rhing worth . Bur if the prince be ſo wile as they ſuppoſe,as 
that 


4 


The definitian 
ot a Senat, - 


That a wile 
prince necdet 
not allwaies to 
be aduiſed by his 
counſell. 

The wonderfull 
fecrefie of Iulius 
Czar in all bis 
aftaires, 
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that he greatly needeth not of councell: yet the greateſt point for his aduantage in þ | þ 

$ecrecieina mmatters of any conſequence is,to keep his deſignes and reſolutions ſecret, which once 

+a laid open and{o made knowne,ſerue no more but as mines diſcouered ; cauſing oft. 
times the ruine and decay of moſt famous cities and ſtares . And therefore the wiſeſt 
princes haue ſtill vſedto ſpeake and talke moſt of ſuch things as they meant leaſt , And 
as for an heauic headed and fooliſh prince, how ſhould he be well prouided of agraye 
and wiſe councell,ſfith that the choice thereof dependeth of his owne will and thatin 
a prince there is no greater ſigne of wiſdome,than to know well how to make choice 
of wiſe men,whoſe councell he may vſe and ſollow. 

Whetheritbe ' Bur foraſmuch as the brightneſle and beautie of wiſedome is ſorare amongſt men, 

Co  andthat we muſt withall obedicnce reuerence tuch princes as it ſhallpleaſe God to ( p 

monveer  ſendvsuhe faiteſt wiſhthat they can make is, That they may haue a graue and wiſe 


haue a good 


prince alliſted x uncell . For it is notby much ſo dangerous to haue an cuill prince and a good coun. 


Ra ccll, as it is to haue a goodprince miſſeled by euill counceliours ; as ſaid the emperor 
(mens muy Mexander . \ herefore we (ay,that a prince ought to follow the good aduile and 
md councell of his grauc and wiſe councellors, not onely in his more great and weigh- 

tic affaires , buteuen in his meane and leaſt matters alſo(albeit thatin truth nothing can 


The great bene- þ6 mmeanc or little, which concernech the Commonweale ) For there is noching thar 


CY SW Eur PI—_ 


hath iy fallow giucth greater credit and auchoritie vnto the lawes and commandements of aprince, 
a ofiiemiſe A people,or [tate,or in any manner of Commonweale, than to cauſe themtopaſſeb | 
Mews kin IDC adviſe of a grauc and wiſe Senat or Councell : andtherather,jf it be doubrfull whe. Bf gt 
encving by the ther it be profitable or no, whichthe prince or ſtate would have done. And that of all 
5: others,Charlesthe fift the French king,was woontbeſt ro doe: For hauing a purpoſe 
to drive out of his kingdome the Engliſhmen, who in ſealtic held all the caſtles and | 


rownes in Aquitaine; and now prouided of all things, which he thought needfull for 
the doingthereof, he receiued the complaints of the Frenchmen of Aquitaine (the | « 
king of England his {ubieQs)againſtthe Engliſh gouernours, dircAly contrarie vnto D 
therreatie of Bretignic : who for ſuch appeales and complaints vnto the king, had vled | C 
them euill. Vpon which occaſion,whether of purpoſe ſought for,or by chaunce oft» | p 

red,the king tooke hold : but yet would not vadertake the warre,without the counce! | 
and good liking of the nobilitic and people, whoſe helpe he was tovſe therin. Wher. | ) pt 
fore he commanded them allto be afſerabled vntothe parliament of Paris,prerending | th 
that he had ſent for them to haue their aduiſe , and by their wiſedome to amend wha | w 
had by himſcltenor altogether ſo wiſely bene done or conſidered of . Which ware | p« 
by that councell d:creed,proſpered in his hand,and tooke good ſucceſse. But whenthe | th 
ſubicfs ſce things done either without councell,or contraric to the will and decreesof | di 
the: Senat or councell , thenthey contemnethem and ſet them at navghr; or els fea- | th; 
fully and negligently do the commaunds of their princes and magiſtrats: of which | ta 
' contempt of lawes and magiſtrats,cnſue the ſeditious and ſlaunderovs ſpeeches of the } it 
people ; and oat length moſt daungerous rebellion ,or els open conſpiracic againſt If | be 
the prince, drawing after it the enelilbuccion of all ſtates . And ſo Hiere king of 'Þ E an 
Sicihie was together with all his kindred and friends moſt cruelly flaine, for that heeſo Þ vat 
proudly and inſolently contemned the Senar,nor inany thing asked the aduiſe rherok | to] 
by the aduiſe whereof(his grandfather hauing invaded the ſoueraigntie ) had before | on; 
goucrned the ſtate fiftic yeares and more , The ſame crrour committed Ceſar, noton- | nat 
ly in thetime that he was Conlull,but in his difatorſhip alſo, ncuer vſing the aduiſe | 1 
or councell of the Senat : The principall occaſion that was taken for the killing of | {eaj 
kim, being forthat he vouchſafed not to riſe vntothe whole bodie of the Senat (conſe | ten 
ſting of about a thouſand Senators)comming at once ynto him ; too arrogantly and | yy 
indee 
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r | 4 indecde too fooliſhly done y not that Ceſar was by nature or dilpoſition ſo prowd, but 
fr that when be would haue riſen vp vnto the Senate, he was by Corneinns Balbus (his 
fatcring claw-backe,and a man ot all other moſt inward with him ) perſuaded not fo 
todoe . For which (eltelame cauſe, alſorhe Romans had long before flaine their firſt 
king and founder of their cictie, and driven our theirlalt king the prowd T2rquen: tor 
thatboth of them contemning the Senate, did all rhings on their owne heads and the 
latter of them ſeeking alſo quite to ſuppretſe the Senate, by putting of the Scnatours 
to death : which thing was not dangerous onely vnto thoſe princes which wee haue 
nowſpoken of, bur allo vnto Lewes the eleuenth the French king, who in nothing al- 
kedthe aduice of his Counlell , but had chereby (as hee afterward contefſed) brought 
4K hinſclfe within an inch of his ver ruine : for which cauſe, hee would not that his 
ſonne Charles the cight , ſhould vaderſtand any more but three words of Latine (and 
thoſe, ſuch as are razed our of the hiſtoric of Philip Comines,) to the cad that miltru- 

ſting ofhis owne wiledomc,he ſhould reſt himſelfe vpon the grauc counſell of others, 
| and ſo by their aduice to mannage his aftaires rather than by his owne , For it is righe 
| certaine,, that grear learning in princes is often times athing no lefle dangerous than a Grew cerang ts 
| knife in a mad-mans hand, except he be by nature well giucn, and more vertuoully in- dangerous, 
ſrued and brought vp. Neither is there any thing moreto be teared,than great leat» 
ning accompanied with iniuſtice, andjarmed with power. T here was neucr yet prince 
elſe learned(except in deedes of armes)than Trazan, neither any of greater knowledge 
. BY @ than Nero; and yer for allthat, this man had ncuer kis peere for crueltic, nor the other 

forbountie : the one of them deadly hating the Senat , and the other in all things fol- 

lowing the aduicz thereof. Secing therefore that a Senar is athing ſoprofitable in a 

Monarchy , and (o neceſſarie in all Popular and Ariſtocraricall eſtates, as isin man wit 

andreaſon, without which his body cannot long gouerne it ſelfe, or haue at all any be- 

wp:let ys firſt (peake of the qualities requiſite in Senatours or Counſellors; then whar 

pumaber they ought to be,and whether there ought ina Commonweale to bee moe 

Counſellsthan one, and of what things they are to counlell of : and laſt of all, whar 

poweristo be giuen vnto the Senat or Counſell ina Commonweale. 

Firſt weſaid the Senat to be a lawtull aflemblie: which is to be vnderſtood of the Senator ons | 

) power which is giucn them by rhe prince,or ſoucraign:ic in other itates, to aſſemble their lawfull 

themſclucs in time and place to them appointed . As forthetime and place w hen and 

Wherethey are to meet , it is not much materiall, ſith that the diuers occaſions and op- 

portunities of occurrents doe oft times of themlclues require , and as ir were point out 

the ſame, Yet isthe decree of Lycwrgws in the mean time tro be commended, forbid. 

ding any pourtraitures or piQtures to be in the place where the Senar ſhuld conſule, for 

thatthe obic& ofſuch things as wee behold, often times diltraGt the phantaſie , and 

tanport reaſon elſe where, which ought wholy to be intentiuevnto that which then 

btobe conſulted of. Ve ſaid morcouer in the definition ofa Senat, That they ſhould 
I - b- Counſellors tor the eſtate: to put a difference betwixt then and other countellours 
| and magiſtrars of the Commonweale,who are oftentimes called to giue their adviſe 

mo the counſellours of cſtate, yea and vnto the prince himlelfe, every one according 

to his qualitic and vocation ; and yet are nor for all that counſcllours tor the eſtate, bur 

oncly vpon occaſion men cxtraordinarilie called . And as tor the name and title of Se- 

natour , it ſignifieth a man well ſtrucken in yeares : as alſo the Greeks call the Senar 

yeeoves, which ſhoweth well that the Greeks and Latins compoſed their Senats of Berg's Sens 

kniors or aged men, whom our countrie mencall Seigneurs , for the authoritie, reuc. —— 

ne, and dignitie , which hath alwaies beene giucn vnto the aunticnts , as vntg the of men wel laude 

micrfort,, and men of greateſt experience: ypon that hope and opinion that us OY 
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which were elder chan the reft, ſhould alſo in wiſedome exceed the reſt. Foro itis 3 | A 
peouided for, in the lawes of Charles the great 3 Nulliper ſacramentum. fiaelitas per. 
mittatur , niſi nobis & wnicutg, proprio ſemort : Let credlit be gen ro no man vpon his 
oath, but vnto vs and cuery proper clder ; whereby he meant the manumilcd mens 
patrons, rather than the Scnators 3 as if honour and rencrence wete duc rather ynto 
the elder ,thanthe yonger . Alſo by the cuſtome ofthe Achenians , when the people 
were aſſembled to giue their aduice, the huiſher with a loud voice called all themthat 
were fiftic yeares old together, to conſult of that which ſhould be good and profitable 
for the Commonweale . And not only the Greeks and Latins haue giuen this prero. 
gatiue vnto the aged,to giue counſel ynto the Commonweale , bur alſo the Agipti- 
ans , Perſians, and Hzbrewes , who taught uther people well and wiſcly to gouerne Gf 3 
their eſtates. And what more divine order would we hauec than that of God > who 
- ©pt.ce.n. Whenhe wouldeſtabliſh a counlell vnto the Ifraelits his people, * Afemble wnto me 
(Gairh he)ſeanentre of the moſt auntient of the people wiſe men,and fearing God.For albeit 
thar aman might find anumber of diſcreet, wile, aud vertuous yong men, experimen: 
red alſo inthe affaires ofthe Commonwealce( a thing for all that right ditficult,) yetlo 
itis that it ſhould yer be a thing right perilous ro compole of rhem a Sevat ( which | 
were rather to becalled an aſsemblie of yong men) for that their counſel! ſhould not 
be recceiucd, either of the yong or of the old : for that they of like age would cſtceme 
themſclues as wiſe as they,and the other themſelues much wilcr than ſuch yorg coun. c 


ſellours . And in matters of ſtate (if in any thing inthe world) opinion hath no lee, HF Ct 
yea and oftentimes more force thanthe trueth it (elte . The common people thinketh, c 
and that right well, yong men ncuer,or elſe right ſeldome to excell in wiſedome : but ( 


they which are ſuch,can neither goucrne the people,nor chaſtice the off:ndours, orin 
the open aſſemblies of the people perſuade them varo that which is good and prof 4 
table. Neither is there any thing in a Commonweale more dangerous, than the ſub. f 
ies ro haue an cuill opinion of the Counſell or magiſtrats which commaund ouer | ® 
them : for then how ſhall they obey them? and it they obey them not, whar iſſue is 4 


TorngmnP? * thereof to be expected. Andthcrefore So/ox forbad any yong man to be admitted into 
robe aanined the Scnat ſeemed he neuer ſo wiſe ; which the Graccians in their owne language have | D ® 
ſeemed hey ne- better ſer downe than the Latins:#/ x«} apron Poxors yvwprs tyer . And Licurgus before jo © 
" him, hadcompoſed his Senat of the elder ſort. And not without cauſe hauc the lawes ac 
gjuenthe prerogative of honour, priuileges, and dignitics vnto the Elders; for the pre- 0: 

ſumption we ovghtto hauc that they are wiſer, of better vnlerſtanding, of morcex: | 

petience, and fitrer to giue counſell than the yonger ſort . Yet for all rhar, is notthat | 

graunted to all old men: no not tothem which hauing before excelled in vertucand | 

wiſedome, are now growne fo old and decrepit,as that their naturall forces failethem, | "" 

and their braines weakned, can no longer do their dutic , but are now as men deſtitute the 

of wit and iudgement, vnable longer to vſe the inſtruments by nature giuen themto an 

or 


reaſon with, ſo that in them their verie mind ſeemeth to be with age both weak and [ 
ſicke; whom Plato himſclfe,who appointed the Elders to be keepers of his Common. Þt ac 
weal , hath excuſed from any longer bearing of charges in the Commonweal , ortot | *"! 
any more giuing of counſell. Iris alſo faid in the holie Scripture , That God hauing | ®* 
choſen ſcauventie Elders, powred vpon them aboundance of witedome: {or which Wu 


cauſe the Hebrewes call their Scnators,the Sages,or wiſe men. And Cicero elegantly wy 

TheSenar the (as he doth all things) calleth the Senat the ſoule, the reaſon, and vnderſtanding,, of 1 Vee 
inlcotrecom- Commonwealez meaning thereby to conclude, that a Commonweale can no mote | dip 
maintaine it ſelke without a Senat, thanthe bodie can it fcltke without a ſoule,or ama vs 

lt 


himſclfe without reaſon : and that Senators ſhould by long experience and practiſebe 


able 
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n © ble and readie, to heare, conſider,and reſulue of the orcarelt affaires ofthe Common 
wealz. For whatſocuer things are notably done in warre, of peace ,in making of 
Iawes, in appointing the orders and degrees of the ſubiects, in reforming the manners 
and conditions of the people ; and in bricte in the whole diſpoſing of the Common 
wea,, are all nothing elſe but the execution of ſuch things as are by a wile counſell de- 
viſcd and relolucd vpon: which the Greeks for that caule calied 7 ixpov Tav Bovany , 
z3ifnothing could be more ſacred than goodcounſell,and the Hebrewes 1781 , as who Feliique with. 
ſhould ſay,the molt ſure foundation of all things, whereupon all faire and commenda iened wich faigh 
bleattions are built , and without which all things fall , and are turned vplide downe. ms 
When I lay a wiſe counſell , my meaning is that politique wiſdome ſhould bee cuer 
(| 3 ioyned wich faith and juſtice: for it isno lefie , and I know not whether more dange- 
rous,to haue a Senat or Counſcll conſiſting of euill and wicked men, how wiſe and cx- 
pert ſocuer they be 3 than of the ignorant and fooliſh : for that theſe as they cannot 
much profir, ſo can tacy nor much hurt the Commomneal ; whereas the other by 
their milchicuous counleil ro reuenge incmietues, make no queſtion or doubt to en- 
danger or oucrthrow the whole ſtate of the Commonweal, ſo that they onely may 
Rand ſafe in the middelt of the ruines thereot , yea and many times contrarie to thei 
own conſcience,ſtick ot moſt earneſtly to crotle their aducrfaries opinions;although 
moſtprofitable to the Commonweal , turning their priuat hatred vnto the common 
| deftruRion? albeir that they reap no other profit thereby , then the triumph which 
EC they account themſelues to have gorten of the ſhame of them, whom they have in 
counſell vanquiſhed, drawing them ot their owne faftion as it wete ina ſtring at- 
ter them. 

Another ſort of Senators there are alſo which are led neither with enuie, hatred; ,,._..; 
not Joue of any man , bur with an obſtinare conceit and loue oftheir owne opinions, ce ch cance. 
from which they will notby any reaſon or perſwaſion ſuffer themſelues to be remo- opinion, thing 
ved, and therefore come into the Senat armed with ſuch a force and multitude of ar- ihe Cone 
, guments, as if they were cuen there to combat with their enemies ;leaſt that they 8=- 

» | fhovld feeme to haue erred 1n their ciſcourles, or lightly ro haue changed their opi- 

| ) 8ions. And that worſe is,fuch ſtrong cunceited men,account it a great ſhame tothem, 
£11 agree with any other man in opinion ; but thinke thenaſelues ro haue moſt brauely 
s | aquitedthemſelucs,it as when men driue but one naile with another , they alſo ſhall 
obtrude one opinion to another :than which I cannot tell whether any thing can bee 
F worle, being a thing no Iefle ro be ſhunned,than a rocke in the deepe ſea But as a wiſe 
; | maiſterina wroughtlea , it he cannot by reaſon of the tempeſt in (aferie put his ſhip 
d | Mothedeſired port, yeeldeth then vnto the wind,and takerh in all his ſailes,leſt others 
n, | Viccarticd away by force oftempelt he ſuffer ſhipwracke : and ſorrieth ic our , varill 
ie | thieſeabe againe calmed, and more fauourable winds ariſe: Euen fo the irremouable 
o | lolution of a Councellor, in conſultations of matters of ſtate,was neucr of wile men 
d x commended but alwaics deemed as athing ioyned not onely wich a certaine obſtis 
0 | |} Pacieybut alſo arrogancic of mind : VV hereas to the contrarie, ſometimes to change 
ox: | Mans opinion,js not onely commendable , but alſo wholſome and profitable varo 
n the Commonweale: and according to the new occurrents of time, to apply alſo the 
h | Euilcsof new councels : ſometime with the agreeing voices, approuing the opinion 
ly | en of the more ignorant and ſimpleſort. And therefore Sir Thomas Moore in the 
'; | ViopianCommonweale by him deuiſed,wilely fer downe , That nothing ſhould bee 
PY | Uputed orreaſoned vpon,the ſame day it was propounded, but to be ſtill reſerued vn- 
zo | thencxraflembly of the Senat; tothe end,that he which had raſhly and vnadmſcdly 
be | Aflivered his opinion,ſhould not atrerwardeptorce himſelfc ro maintaine the ſame, ra» 
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therthan to yeeldto reaſon. | l 


Thedurieofa =» VV hercfore it beſcemeth a wiſe Senator,cuen inthe entrance of the Senat , rolay 
wiſeSenaor. 1 oWneall fauour towards his friends, all hatred towards his encmies,and all high con. 
cceitc of himſelfe; ayming atno otherend , butto the aduancement of the glorie of 
God,and the welfare of the Commonweale . W herein the manner of the Lacede. 
monians was tobe commended,who were {o readic to defend whatſocuer was once 
decrced forthe good of the Commonwealc,as thatthey which had before impugned 
the ſame,would now ſo conforme themſelues for the eſtabliſhing thereof, as that th 
would themſclues refell what they had before to the contraric commended: and all 
becauſe it was not lawfull for themto diſpute of the lawes once eſtabliſhed by the Se. 
nat: which manner of cuſtome the Achzans and Florentine Commonweales, after. þ 
Learning neceſ- wards borrowed from the Lacedemonians. And albeit that learning be alwaics neceſ. 
rs mn faric for a Senat or Councellor, eſpecially the knowledge of antiquitie , and of the 
incegritie more. recs of COMmonweals : as alſo to be ſcene inthe lawes of his owne country,which 
he oughtnotto be altogether ignorant of, yct is a ſound judgement 1oyned with faith 
juſtice, and integritic more neceflaric : by meanes whereof he may eaſily perſuade any 
Thar a Councels £hing without much eloquence. But aboue all things a Senator muſt beware that hee 
lor ofeſtze ſuffer not himſelte to be corrupred with the bountic of forren princes: neither bee be. 
peaſionarro holden to any forren lord or prince,for any thing that he holdeth of him,whetherit be 
mother prince. py fealtic and homage, by mutuall obligation, or by pention , which hee recciueth: 
which although it be a thing moſt daungerous in a Commonweale, and oughtthere. H 
fore to be capitall : yet for all thatthere is nothing than that more common in the 
Councell of princes, Except inthe citie of Venice, which hatha Senar ſo free from 
this kind of baſe corruption,as that cuen for thatcauſe their prieſts (bee they neuer fo 
free ornobly borne)out from comming into the Councell of ſtate; for that they are 
thought to be {worne to doe nothing againſt the commoditic or profit of the biſhop 
of Rome, V hereupon it is,that commonly the citiſens before the giuing of theit 
— voyces, cric out alowd* Fora # Preti . And namely they baniſhed Hermolaus Barba. 
7 their ambaſsadour vnto the pope ; as they did not long ago cardina!ll Aſulc, their 
ambaſsadour vnto him alſo, for that they had of himreceiued the cardinals hat, with- 
out leaue from the Seigneurie . Bur I find, that inthis realme there haue bene thirtic | 
five chauncellors,which haue bene cardinals or biſhop atleaſt : and ſo in England the 
like. Andin Polonia,where the archbiſhop of Gneſne is by inheritance alwaies chan- 
ccllour of therealme: the kings of that country hauc bene glad to make alay manthcit 
vicechauncellor,by no oath bound vnto the biſhop of Rome . As for pentions giuen 
by ſtraungers vnto the minions or ambaſſadors of other princes,it is a thing ſo ordina- 
ric,asthat it i growne into a verie cuſtome . Yea Mounficr Cotignac the French am- 
baſſadour into Turkie,was ſo bold asto preſume ro matric a Greeke gentlewoman, 
without making of the king at all acquainted therewith. And notlong after, another 


alſo at the inſtigation of Afhemer Baſſa,and the duke of Naxo , would likewiſe haue || 


married the prince of Valachia his ſiſter : which poore prince for refuſing to giue his 
conſent thereunto,which he forfeare had before graunted, was by the Baſla thruſt out 
of his cſtatc,and Stephen Bathor(who now goucrneth the kingdome of Polonia)pla- 
cedin his ſtead . All which,with other ſuch like enterpriſes, are dangerous in an eſtate, 
and therefore in a well ordered Commonweale,in no wiſe to be ſuffered . And thele 
on me ſcemeto be the chicte qualities and ornaments of a good Councellour of 
re, 

Bur beſide theſe, inmany Commonweales nobilitie of birth is alwaies ina Senator 

requircd; as at Venice, Rhaguſe,and Nuremberg: and amoneſt the Polonians it was 
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and alſo wealth 


be choſen a Senator,cxcept he were nobly deſcended, by the fathers fide at leaſt, & had robein a Sena- 
ſo borne armes . In other places choyce was made of them by their wealth, as at Ge- * os 
| nes,andin aunticnt time in Athens by the lawes of So/o#: and fo almoſt in all other 
anticat Commonweales. Aud namely Auguirs the emperour , would not that a 
Roman Senator of his time ſhould be lefſe worth than thirtie thouſand crownes, ſup+ 
plying of his owne bountic what the wiſe Senators being poorer wanted : not thatir 
was ſo neceſlatic vnto their Councell,but that ſo they might have wherewith to main- 
nine their eſtate, aunſwerable voto their calling : as alſo lealt the reſt proud of their 
wealth,ſhould contemne the other which were poorcr,as commonly it talleth out in 
$f 3 theAriſtocratique eſtate, where the Senator is choſen by his wealth. And by the aun + 
tient order of the Romans alſo,yo man could be made a Senator,except he had before 
borneſome honourable place or charge in the Commonweale. And therefore the 
Ccnfors from fue yeares to five yeares, regiſtred 1D the roll of the Senat , all chem 
which had borne any great or honourable office or place in the Commonweale; vw, 
ſuch as had bene Conluls,Prxtors, Adiles,or at leaſt Quxſtors . And tor that in the 
ouerthrow of Marius 99 Senators were ſlaine ; Sy//z creared Diftator, to ſupply the 
order ofthe Senators,which he fauourcd,created rwentie Quzſtors, aud Ceſar torrie, 
who atthe ſame time ſhould be made Senators , with power allo to giue yoyces, 
which before was not lawfull,vatill they had by the Cenſors bene nominated and regj- 
ſired. W hich indeedis a laudable cuſtome,and in many well ordered Commonweals 
atthis preſent obſeruced.. As in Polonia none is receiued to be a Senator, which is not 
aPalatine,a Biſhop,a Caſtellan,or Captaine ; or clſe betore hath beene imployed in 
; ſome honourable ambaſlage , or bene generall of an armie . Neither hath avy man 
place inthe Great Turkes Diuano or Councell , but the fourc Vitier Baſlaes, the two 
Cadilifquicrs or Chaunccllors,and the twelue Beglerbegs , goucrnours of grear pro- 
uinces, 

But whereas we hauec before ſaid,that Senators are to be choſen out of ſuch as haue 
before borne ſome honourable place or office inthe Commonweale: that concerneth 
not them which ſhametully buy their offices,neither the Commonweale wherein hu- 

y aoursand offices are bought for money ; for thoſe vertues which we laid to bee requi- 
redin a Senator zaamely iuſtice, faith, integritic,wiſedome,experience,and knowledge 


k by S1giſmundus Auguitus , inthe yeare 1550 by law prouided, That no man ſhould Nobiliy ofvick 
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, nthe lawes both of God and man,are things ſo ſacred and diuine, as that they cannor 

f tor any reward or money be bought. Now that a Senator ſhould bythe Senat be exa- 

n mined or tried,is a new and vnwonted thing : as men whomeeitherthe Cenſfors , or 

q the other offices and honours by them before obtained, had ſufficiently alrcadie tried, 

q Yetinthetime of the Gothes,the Commonweale being by them channged,weread ir 

1 to hauc bene done: For ſo ſaith Theodoricus,with Caſtodore, Admittendos in Senatum 

C examimare cogit ſolicitus honor Senatus,The carctull care we haue of the honour of the 

i« pf ; Xnaticauſcth vs to examine ſuch as are tobe admitted into the Senar. 

is |} Asforthe number of Scoators it cannot be great,confideringthe perfeion requiſir —— 
It na Counſelour of cſtate. Truc it is, that in popular and ariſtocratique Common- zenators com- 
» wales, to auoid ſeditions , and to feede the entaged famine of the ambitious, which Jngootont® 
5 have part in the ſoucraignetie: they are oft rimes enforced to augment the number of 97 populir Com 


ſe | eSenatours; asin Athens by Selonslaw , they by lot cucry yeare madechoice of is a yonzrcus 
of | fourehungred Senatours; whereunto it pleaſed them afterwardes to adde another 
hundred , that ſo fifty might by lot yearely bee drawne out of cuery one of theten 
"fr tides : yrto whom they ioyned alſo another hundred , tomake vp the full number of 
xs | foo. Akeerthatthey had vnto the ten tribes ioyned two others, namely the tribes of 
| Z uij Antigens 
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Antigonus and Demetrins , albeit that in the rime of Pericles,there were not in the cl F 
ticaboucr} thouſand citiſens,and 20 thouſand in the time of Demeſthenes.} or which 
cauſe/as I haue ſaid)Plato in his popular Commonweale: by him et downe, appoin. 
terh the Senate to conſiſt ofan hundred threeſcore and eight ofthe better and wiſer 
ſort , which was the thirtith part of 5040 citifens the full number of them, ofwhom 
he would have his Commonweale to ſtand. And in like calc, Romulustooke thethir. 
tith part of his ſubie&s to make the firſt Roman Senate of,choof1ing out of 3000, (the 
whole numberthat then was ofthe citiſens) an hundred, and them allo by him choſen 
not by lot, but by diſcretion, even of the nobler ſort of his people : VIZ, \uch as whole 
aunceſtours had neucr ſerued as flaues . But afterward, the Sabins being accordiag to 
the league recetuedinto thecnic, hee added vato the former number another hun. 
dred;vnto whom,after the kings driucn out, Brut#s alio putro an hundred moe,which 
number of three hundred Senatours , fo continued bythe ſpace of almoſt foure hun. 
dred yeares,withour increaſing or diminithing. But in the time of C:cero, it is manifeſt 
that there were about fiue hundred, by that he writerh foure hundred and fittcene Se. 
natours, to haue giuen voices when Pub. Claudius, who was afterwards tribune \ Was 
brought in queſtion for hauing pollutedrhe (acrifices of Boa Dea , by committing of 
adultery with Pompeia : at which time , when the Senatours were not conllrainedto 
be preſent tn the Senate,no man can doubr, but that many of them then diſperſed into 
all the prouinces of tine Romanempire , or otherwiſe buſicd with their owne affaires, 
or letted with age and ſicknetic, were then alſo abſent, And after that, Ceſar to haue R 
moe beholden vnto him , and for the bettereſtablhiſhing of his owne goucrnement, 
augmented the number of the Senatours vnto a thouſand, chufingjinto that honoura- 
ble order, not onely citiſens of all forts, but euen Frenchmen and other ſtrangers alſo, 

' namely Le. Licinius the Barber, as faicth Acron . But AHuguſtus(aiter the Common. 
weale againe pacified) ſeeing the danger oi ſo great anumber of Senatours, brought 
them to the number of {ixe hundred , with purpoſe to haue brought them alſoto the 
antient number of three hundred , which was not much more then the ten thouſand 
part of the whole number of the citiſens,being then almolt infinite, 

"TEE Wi heretore the number of Senatours isnot to bee appointed , according to the | 
fineſt omake multitude of the people, neither to ſeruc the ambitious defire ofthe ignorant;and much 
ters.in an Anfto= lefle for the drawing of money from them, Bur onely for the reſpeRgpf the vertue and 
Fonge orpoPu* wiſedome ofthem which haue deſerued the place; or it it be not polsible otherwileto 
weale, ſatisfie che ambition of them, which haue part and intereſt in the cſtate ofpopular and 
ariſtocratique Commonweales, but that of necelLitic the gate o! the Senate mult bee 
opened vnto the mulritude,that it be yet ſo ordered, thatnone ſhould therein have de- 
lideratine voices, but ſuch as had borne the greateſt offices:and charges in the ſtate: as 
inthe Cretenlian popular Commonweale , all che citiſens had tree acceſſe and en- 
terance into the Senate , and there might franke and treely deliver their opinions, but 
not with authoritie to determine any thing, that power being ſtill reſerued vnto them x 
onely which then-were, or had before beene the great magiltrates, Andin the Senate 
of the _MAechaans,none but the gencrall and the ten Dimiurgi, had power to determine 
Thedamgerof of ſuch things as werein counſcl] propounded . Howbeir a wile lawegiuer will neuer 
nat, > goclofatte, ithee may otherwiſe auoid the popular ſedition : for beſide the manitelt 
daunger, which is for reucaling of counſell communicated to ſo many perſons ! it gt 
ucth alſo occaſion vnto the fatious fortroubling ofthe late, it they which have the 
power to determine and reſolue vpon matters,ſhall in opinion difter from them which 
haue but yoices conſultatiuezwhich indeede are accounted as nothing : for preventing 
of which dangers, both the one and the other, the antient Greekes in their Common- 
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4 weales, ſtill created a counſell apart, ofthe graueſt and wileit oitheir Senators ( whom 
they called magBovao and  7p00BARTo ) tO conſult of the inore lecret and vrgent mat» 
ters of ſtate 3 as alſo by them(clues to dilpoſe.of the greareſt affaires of the Common- 
weale, and to'confſider what thing were to be conſulted otinthe open Senat, or pub- 
likely ro be propounded vnto the people. Beſides chat, what an hard raatteric was of 
{ch a multitude of Senatours, to allemble {o many as were requiſite, and to make 
themro agree when they were afiembledithe eſtate inthe meane ume ſtanding in dan» 
ger & the oporrumiic for the well mannagivg of matters palsing . The Senators office 
zmon2ſt the Romans was moſt glorious and full of honour ; and yet could '_Augn- 
fu the emperour neuer bring to paſle,that the Senators ſhoutd be preſent at the ordi- 
natic Senat, which was l:olden the calends or ides of eucric moneth at the fartheſt; al- 
beic that he ſer great fines vpon them that were abſcnt , and gaue not their aſsiitance ; 
which grew (© heavie vpon the oftendors, aSthat he was glad co take ot them lo offten- 
ding everic fitt man by lot . And Ruſciua Cepio the ratherto inuite them to that cheit 
duregby his laſt will and teſtament left acertaine ſumme ofmoneyto them that came 
into the Senat . For it was requiſit that thete ſhould be fittie Senators art the leaſt for 
the making of any decree , and oftentimes an hundred, or two hundred,yea and ſome- 
times foure hundred, which was two third parts of fix{&Nnators; as in corporations 
andcolledges the manner is . Howbeit Auguſtus the emperour at length raking away 
thenecelsitie of {o great a mumber,appointed ewo hundred to be ſufficient, beeing two 
© thirds of three hundred; which was the lawful number of the Senators appointed by 
Brutus , Morevuer the Senat was not ordinarily aſſembled but three times a monethz 
andit it pleaſed notthe Conſluil(withourt whoſe commandement the Senat might nor 
aſſemble it ſelfe)or the greateſt magiltrat inthe abſence of the Conſull, ſometime an 
whole yeare paſſed without calling together of the Senat : as Ceſar did in his firſt Con. 
fulſhip,hauing the Separ bent againſt him; and yet in the meane time by prodigall 
bountie cauſed cuen what he would ro be decreed by the people. VV hereas Solon had 
much better prouided for rhe matter among the Athenians, hauing befidethe ordina- 
rie Senat of 400,cucric yeare to be changed , appointed allo a privie and perperuall 
 Conncellotthe Arcopagi,confiſting of threeſcore of the wileſt and grauett ſort of the —_ - 
D citiſens,men without reproach,who by all the degrees of honour were riſen ro haue Achens. " 
the mannaging of all the moſt ſecret affaircs of the ſtate, and to foreſee that in time of 
daunger the Commonwealth ſhould rake no liarme. Of which councell how great 
the need was,was then well vnderſtood, when as Fericles to gaine the fanonr ot the 
common ſort, had taken away the authoritie iromthe Arcopagits , and tranflared the 
lameynto the people : for ſhortly after, the ſtate of that Commonweale ſore ſhaken 
both with forren and domeſticall warres,began forthwith to decline and decay, Wee 
find alſo,that the Zcolians, beſide their great Counccll, which they calied Panetolium, 
hadalſo their priuie Councell choſen ot the graveſt and wiſeſt men amongſt them; of 
whome Lizte (peaking,ſaith, Senctins i/þ apud Ftolos conſjlum eorum quos apocloets ap- 
L pellet, There is among the Erolians a more (acred(or privie)Councel,ofthem whom 
they call apocletos : and immediatly after, Arcanum hoc gentis Conſilium,This is rhe (e- * $e8 countes 
crer Counceil ot the nation : VV hereas before he had (aid, Legibus Atolorum caucha- ——_ 
Per pe de pace belloue,niſt in Panetolto & Pilaico Conſilio azeretur , It was provided by 
the lawes of the Ztolians,that nothing ſhould be entreated of concerning peace or 
warre, but in their Panztrolio,or Pilaican Councell . VVcercad alſo, that the popu- 
Commonweale of the Carthaginenſians, beſide their Scnat of foure hundred Se- 
nators, had alſo a particular or priuic Counceli of chirtic Scnators,men of orcateſt CX- The counſel oC 
Perience in their publike affaires and matters of ſtate : Of whome Zzuie rhus faich, REooigy 
Carths- 
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Fins apud eos Conſilium, maximaque ad Senat uns regendum vi, T he Carthaginenfians 
(aith he)ſend thirtie ambaſſadors, the princes oftheir elders to ſue for peace: and that 
was the more ſacred Councell with them,and the greater power for the ruling of the 
Senat : which manner of Councell the Romans wanted . And therefore Linte won- 
dererh(as ataright ſtrange thing)that the ambaſſadors of Greece and Aſia, which came 
to Rome,could of ſo great a number of Senators vnderſtand nothing of that which 
king Ewmenes then plotted in the full Scnat,againſt Perſe king of Macedon, Eo ſilen. 
tio caria clauſa erat , The court (ſaith he) was with ſuch filence ſhut vp: W hereby he 
ſufficiently ſhewerh, that in his time, as allo long before that, nothing was done or 
agreed vpon inthe Senat, which {till was not by one or other of ſo great a numberre. 
ucalcd . For which cauſc the Scnators themſclues ſometimes were conſtrained to be. 
come clarkes and ſecretaries in the ſecret aftaires ofthe ſtate , and to take of eueric man 
an oath,not to rencale any ſuch thing as was in the Senat decreed, vnril ſuch time as it 
was put in execution: For as yet no capitall puniſhment was appointed for ſuch as 
ſhuld reucalc or bewray the ſecret councel of princes. And indeed how could any thing 
there be kept ſecret, where fiue or 600 Senators were priuicto all that was done inthe 
Senat,belſide the clarks and ecretaries for the ſtate > VV hen as alſo the yong Scnators 
children, before the time of Papyrius Pretexiatus might come into the Senat, & carrie 
the news of ſuch things as were there done, vnto their mothers. Auguſtus was the fiſt, 
who out ofthe Senart made choice of ſome few ofthe wiſer ſort to be of his priuy coit- 
Auguſtus the firt cel, without giuing the reſt ofthe ſenat ro vnderitand,that he would with them reſolue 
heel beds of the moſt important and ſecret aftaires of ſtate,but oncly to haue their aduile concer- 
or tne Serate - Ning ſuch things as were to be afterward propounded in the open aflemblie of the Se. 


m2aic choice of 


ome fewe ofthe nar, [mmediatly after whoſe death,Tberias the emperourrequeſted ofthe Senar, to 

er ſort,to be of : , k ; 

his priuiecouns Hhauc twentic Senators appointed him, with whome he might(as he would haue them 

oy to belecue)conſulr of ſuch things as the Senat was further to bee moued of. VV hoſe 
example the wiſer ſort ofthe emperours afterwards followed; namely Galba, Traian, 
Marian, Marcus Aurelus,and Alexander Seuerus : of whome Lampridius ſpeaking, 


He ncuer(ſaith he)made decree without the aduiſe of rwentic lawycrs,and diucrs other 


Carthaginenſes xxx legatos ſeniorum principes ad pacem petenaam mittunt : 1d erat ſan. | 


of the Senators,(men otgreateuidently and vnderſtanding in marters of ſtate) euento | 


the number of fiftie,to the end there might be no fewer than were neceſlaric for the 
making of a decree ofthe Senat . VV hereby it euidently appearcth, that in thatpri- 
uat Councell of fiftic Scnators,with the prince, were the greateſt matters diſpatched; 
and that it was nor onely to conlult of that which was to be in the Senat propounded, 
bur cuen to reſolue and determine ofthe moſt ſecrer and important affaites ot the ſtate, 
and ſo by little and little to draw them from the Senat,vnto the more priuat councel of 
the prince . By which meancs was alſo prouided tor another 4ifficultie ( otherwiſe 
ina Monarchic incuitable) which isthe multicude of Senators, which could nor till 
follow theprince ; vnto whome for all that his councell ought to bee alwaics aſsiſtant, 
_ ina Monarchie,where the prince is to viſit diuers his provinces : or is him- 
ſclfe in perſon buſicd in his warres . For which cauſe and no other, the aunticnt divines 
and pocts, hauc faigned Palles alwaies to ſit on the right hand of Jupiter , but not Jupi- 
zer onthe right hand of Pallas: to giue ys thereby to vnderſtand, That the Councell 
ought alwaics to be preſent with the prince, but not the prince to bee ticd to the place 
where the Councell is reſident: which were athing not onely not agreeable with the 
maieſtic of a ſoucraigne prince, but alſo impoſsible. And albeit that there bec many 
things in cucric Commonweale diſpatched by the priuie Councell , wherewith it is 
nor necdlull citherthe people or thereſt ofthe nobilitie ro be made acquainted : yet ſo 
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© igharina Monarchie it is expedient and requiſit that the prince ſhould himſelfewn- 
deritand chem: or atlea ſwile that cucric man ſhould thinke that he ſo doth, ſo to giue 
the greater authoritie ard credit voto ſuch things as are by the Councell decreed, and 
that the ſubies ſhouid not complaine and ſay,The king underFandeth not hereof. And 
&rthis cauſe the Grand Signior otthe Turkes hath alwaies alattiſe or grate, opeving 
noche Divano,or chamber wherein his Councell firterh , to the intent to keepe his 
Baſſaes and them of his councell in awe: whilelt they thinke him their prince alwaics 
toſcethem,and to obſcrue their proceedings and doings. gf 
But it may be(may ſome man ſay)thara Commonweale may be ſo little, and men In mall Com: 
ofexperience initſotewin mnurmber,as that not a Senat,but euen ſuch a priuite Councell privie Coonſell 
2s we ſpake of,cannot therein be made. In which caſe of ſo ſiraita Commonweale, it ge tromibe $e- 
«not needfull ro divide the Senat apartfrom the priuie Councell.As in the Common- **: 
weale ofthe Pharſalians(which was within moſt narrow bounds ſhut vp) there were 
but ewentic perſons which had the { oucraigntie, who in that ſtate ſerued for the nobi- 
lie che Senat, and priuie Councell . And yet neverthelefle in the Lacedemonian 
Commonweale alwaies both befote and atter the conqueſt of Greece,there were bug 
thirtic lords,both for the ſtate and the Senst : and yer out of this number of thirtie, 
they made choice but of twelue for the manvaging ofthe ſecret affaires of their ſtare, as 
weread in Xenophon: eltabliſhing the fame torme of gouernment in Athens alſo, 
where they depured thirtie lords for the goucrnment of that ſtate, as they did inall rhe 
reſt ofthe cities of Greece,except ſome little ones, ouer whome Lyſanaer placed ten 
chiefemen,withour any other Scnar or priute Councell. And the reaſon was, for that 
they had reſolued ro chaunge all the popular ſtares of Greece, into Ariſtocraties; which 
they could not have done in the lefſer rownes, if they ſhould in them haue ereQed a 
kienorie,a Senat,and a priuic Councell . Bur forthe prefefffThere is almolt no Com- 
monweale,be it Popular or Ariſtocratique , which hath not a Senat and particular or 
priuat Councell: yea and oftentimes beſide both them,a Triumuirat of ſome few, fox 
the mannaging of the more ſecrer affaires of ſtate, and that eſpecially in a Monatchy, 
Forſo: Auguſtus the emperour(albeit that he ſurpaſſed all the reſt that came after him, 
q bothinwildome,and happineſle) beſide the Senat, which he had filled with 600 Sena» 
tors, andthe priuat coancell of twentie {cle men, had alſo another neerer and more wiepa theevely 


inward councell of Afeceras and Agrippa, with whome he reſolued of his higheſt af- Auguites the 

fares, calling voto him none but them two after the viforie of Actium,-to reſolue 25h. ew 

with, VV hether he ſhould ſtill hold,or diſchargehimlſelf of the empire. So /ulius Ceſar, ®offoire, 

had none but Q. Pedins,and Cornelius Balbus of his moſt inward councell,vnto whom 

allo he gaue his manner of writing in ſecret caraCter,for them the berter ro vnderſtand 

his ſecrets thereby . So Caſ5odorus ſpeaking vfthoſccrers of princes, ſaith , Arduum 

mm eft principus meruiſſe ſecretum,T o0 high a thing itis (ſaith he)to haue deſerued ro 

de oftheprinces priuitie . VV ſee in like caſe,thatthe court of the parliament of Pa- Diuers counſels 
 Fswas the auntient Senat of the realme of Fraunce : but when it tooke pleaſure in oeaca in Eres 
: deciding of ciuill comroucrſies,nor could not well. bee remoued-from the citie ; the | + 

kings appointed another councell, which for that ir handled marters of greateſt impor- » + 

tance, inthetime of Charles the (euenth,was called the Great Councell : which when 

twasalſo entangled with deciding of extraordinaric ſuirs and controuerſies ,.by the 

lavesof Charles the cight,and much more by the lawes of king Lewes the,xij, who 

appointed a court of rwentie judges 3 king Francis the elder remoucd that Great 

Councell from medling with the ſecrer affates of Rate, hauing got vntoliimlelte, ano- 

ther councell of certaine ſele& princes his friends: which.ofthe Latines 1s calted; The 

Familiar Councell ,and of our countrey men, The princes priuat Counccll , But Fran- 
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cis being dead, Henrie his ſonne got another councell alſo : which for that it conſiſted | 4 
of few,was called the narrow or ſtrair Councell . Butart laſt , when that Familiar or 
privat Councell,was thoughtto exceed alſo with the multitude of Councellors, Hey. 
riethe third,the ſonne of Herrie ordained another Conncell, which for that it was on- 
ly to conſult of matrers concerning the ſtate of the Commonweale, and not of ſuits 
and contronerfies,vwas called the Councell for the State, Beſide theſe, itwas thought 
meet thatrhere ſhould alſo be a more ſecret or chamber Councell , wherein the kin 
riſing from his bed,ſhould confirme or reiedt ſuch things as were by the Councell de. 
creed: there are princes letters opened, ambaſſadors reported, and meſſages deliuered, 
There is alſo apart another Councell of the Finances inſtituted by Hemrze the ſecond, 
and by little and lictle taken fromthe auditors,wherein arealviſtantrhe intendants-and G b 
- ſecretaries of eſtate ofthe Finances, and the treaſuror for the common treaſure, Beſide 
all which princes have alwaies had a more ſtrait Councel,ot two or three of their moſt 
inwatd and faithfull friends. who fo bizhly ſtand in the princes fauour, not ſo much 
for their youth or perſon, as fortheir wiſedome and vertue. As tor the chamber Coun. 
cell whercof we ſpoke,it conſiſteth bur-otatew,and albeit that by the decree of Charles 
the ninth,niade in Nouember,jin the yere 15 63,it is in the firſt article exprefled,thatlo 
ſoone asthe king was vp,all the princes and the councell might come into the cham- 
ber , yet wasnot that his decree therein obſerucd or kept, 
W hich pluralicic anddiverſitic of Councels 11 the kingdome of Fraunce , ovght 
mn nottoſcemeſtraunge, ſeeing thatin Spaine there beſeuen,belide the ſtriſt and inward ihe 
Councell,which are alwaics in divers chambers neere vnto the king,and yet withinthe 
compaſſe ofthe ſame houſe or lodging ; to the intent,that the king going from oneof 
them tothe other,may the better be enformed of his affaires: as namely the councell 
of Spaine,the councell of the Indies,the councell of Italic,and the councell ofthe Low 
countries;the councell forthe warres,the councell for the order of Saint /ohn, andthe 
Inquiſition. Now it any man here be, that thinke the greatneſle of that kingdome 
(chan which never yet was any greater)to require ſo many councels : I denie it notbut 
yet ſo he may(eec alſo in Venice, which hath no verie great territory, foure councels,be: 
...::.:22:.; fide the Senatand Great Councell: wiz. the councell ofthe Sages tor matters at ſea, 
Nizerrcountls-« che-councell of the Sages for marters at land,the councel of the Decemuiri,orten men, | 
. :-.:- and thecouncell ofthe Sepremunti,or ſeuen men; where the duke maketh the ſeuenth 
man;which they cal the Seignoric,when it is ioyned withthe councell of the ten men, 
andthe three preſidents ofthe fortie, beſide the Senat of fixtie; which with the magi- 
ſtrats may come ro the number of ſix ſcore . And what then ſhouid ler, but that where 
there be but few men worthy to be of councell tor the ſtate , but that the Senat may 
be made right lictle,and the priviecouncell lefle , and yet diurded from the Senat allo, 
The ſtate ofthe Rhaguſians is bur ſtrair, & compriſed almoſt within the ſame bounds, 
- * wherewith the wals of the citic are encloſed, and yer the Senat confiſteth of threeſcore. 
-...---. Inthe cicic of Nuremberg isa Scoat of twentie {ix Senators,and a priuic councell of x 
The counſels EHirreenc , beſide another councell: of the ſeuen Bourgomaſters , The Canton of |} 
ine Cartonsof = Schwits isthe leaſt of all the Cantons and yet for all that beſide the Senar of ;fortic 
five perſons, it hath a priuie councell of ſeuen, ofwhome the Aman is chicfe.” VV hich 
ſelfe ſame forme of councell is alſo kept in the canton of Vri, As for the cantons of 
Zurich;Berne,Schaftuſe.Baſill,Solcurre, Friburg,and Lucerne , they hauc alwaicy bc- 
fidethe' Great Councell,a little councell alſo . The Great Councell- of Berne conſi- 
ſeth of-two handred-Senators; and the little of rwetwiefix: Ar. Lucerne of an hun- 
dred,andthe little of tweatiecight:' Ar Saint Galalſo the Great Councell is of fixtic 
{ix,and the lixtle of ewemiefoure « Ar Coire the Senat is of thirtie , and the privic 
i councell 
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-ouncell of fifteene . And withour going fo farre,it is well knowne , that the ſtate of 
Geneua is encloſed within the compaſle and circuit of a mile;yer for all that beſide the 
councell of rwo hundred,it hath a Sena of fixtie; and after thata priuic councell of 
wentic fiue. Neitheris there any canton (o lirtle, ( except the three cantons of the 
Griſons, goucrned by che common popularttie) which hath not a privie councell be- 
Gde the Senat, wherein ſome haue three,and ſore haue foure. As inthe canton of Ba. 
fil, where the ſecret affaires of ſtate are mannaged by two Bourgowaſters , and two 
other chicfe men oftheir colleges, whom they call Zunfft maiſters. Andinlike caſe ac 
Berne the rwo Auoyers,and foure enſigne bearers, haue the ordering of all the ſecret 
buſineſſe of their ſtate 3 as hath the priuic councell in a Monarchic. And namely inthe 
\ diets and aſſemblics ofthe thirteene cantons, there is none but the priuic councell of 
the ambaſſadours, which make their decrees,and direQttheir commiſsions,concerning 
their common affaires : I ſay then that it is aching moſt profitable in eueric Common , ,,viecouncy 
weale,to haue at the leaſt one priuie councell beſide the Senat,, fith that the auntient M6d5theSevar | 
tulers of both the Greekes and Lacincs hauc ſo taught ys, reaſon ſo ſhewed vs, and ex- ri: Common. 
perience therein confirmed vs. ON 
Bur there is a notable difference berwixt the Senar ofa popular or Ariſtocratique ,,, 
Commonweal, and the Senat of a Monarchic : for in them the diuiſes and conſulta- conſultation jo 
tions are had in the ſecret or priuie counſell ; but the reſolutions and decrees are all jnjginn vane: 
made inthe great Counſell, or in the aflembiic of the States, or of the people ,if the (ajaveciare, 
C matter be ſuch as is tro be vnto them publiſhed : whereas in a Monarchie the manner ta Muncvchie 
ofproceeding is quite contrarie, wherein nothing is communicated or imparted to the "_ 
people, or the nobilitie , but ſuch things as ſceme vnto the Senar doubttull, or beirig of 
greater importance are ſtill referred vnto the priuie Counſell; and if the matter con- 
cerne the ſoucraigntie,it is relerued vntothe tudgement of the ſoucraigne prince onely, 
Andalbeitthatthe Senar or Counſellin a Monarchie ſcemeto do all the reſt of it ſelte, 
yerſtill we ſee all ro depend of the princes commaund . And this which we haue laid 
concerning the manner of conſultation, is almoſt no where better put in praCtiſe then Themanner of 
in Venice: where if any ditficultic ariſe in the counſel! of the lages , itis commonly SR 
diſcided by ioining ofthe Decemuiri vio them, (and therefore vnto ſuch decrees as genie mms 
) ate by them made are joined Con /z G:unta) and if they cannot fo agrce, bur ſtill reſt IE 
among themſclues in opinion diuided, they call ynto themthe Septemuiri or counſell 
ofleauen: butif ſo nothing can be decreed tor the diuerſirie of opinions, the matter is 
then propounded in open Scnat : And ſometimes alſo ( although but ſeldome) it the 
matter be of ſuch conſequence, ot ſo much concerne the maicſtic ofthe State, as that 
the authoritic of the Senat ſeemerh notto be thereunto ſufficient, or that the Senat be 
thereupon divided, it is propounded in the great counſell of all the gentlemeat of Ve. 
nice, where it caketh the att and finall reſolution which as Ar:ffotle writeth, was alſo 
the auncient cuſtome of the Carthaginenſians , where if the Senar could nor agree,the 
Ufrence was diſputed , debated, and diſcided by the people. 
I Nowall this diffcring ofreſoluing and determining, proceedeth from the diuerſitie 
ofthe ſoucraigntie, and of them which hauethe mannaging of the gouernment: for 
"atthe Senat decreethin an Ariſtocratique, or popular Commonweal, that the no. 
blltic, or m_ ratificth and commaundeth if the matter ſo require :contrarieto thar 
Welceto be done in a Monarchie , where the wiſer the prince thinketh himſclte, the 
eſſe he vieth the counſell ofthe Senat : (albeit that he oft times aske the adviſe thereof, 
tomake his doings the more acceptable,or for the caſing of himlelf 
JoINgs tNE MOTE ACCeptadie, or tor the caſing of himlelfe, committeth varo 
commilſsions for extraordinarie juſtice, or the judgement of inextricable marters 


| dcales of appeales) clpecially if the Scnat be -- great as that the prince by publi- 
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Thepolicieof | ſhing of his ſecrets to ſo many perſons, ſhall not come to the point of his deſignes, By 3 


re eu: this meanc Tiberius the Emperour ſought to kepe the Scnat buſicd in diſciding of 


the Senat from oreat and extraordinaric cauſes, to make it by little and little to forget the vnderſtan. 


ow » i ding of marters of ſtate . Andattcr him Nero likewiſe ordeyned that the Senat ſhould 
waordinazie hauc the hearing of Appeales which before were made vnto himſeltfe, and that the fine 
_— for the offence ſet downe by the Senat ſhould be as great, as if he had heard the cauſe 
himſelfe ; By this meanc making of a Senat an ordinarie court and iuriſdiftion of Id. 
ges: who in the time ot freedoime of that popular Commenweal neuer vied to judge, 
except ordinatilie in conſpiracies, and other ſuch like great offences againſt the ſtate; 
or that the people which had the hearing of many cauſes , had committed the vnder. 
ſtanding rhereofvnto the Senat. For which cauſe Cicero accuſing Yerres ſaith in this 
ſort, Quo confugient ſocy ? quem implorabunt * aa Senatum aruement,qui de Verre ſuppli. 
cium ſumat? non eſt vſitatum , non cit Senatorium : W hither ſhall our friends and al- 
lies flie 2 whom ſhall they aske help of? ſhall chey come vnro the Senat,to rake puniſk- 
ment of VYerres? it is no thing in vle,it appertaineth not ynto the Senat. VV herein ma- 
ny decciuc themſelues , which think that the Senat judged , when they ſaw that the 
Senatours were drawne by lot to judge ot publike and criminall cauſes , ſometimes by 
themſelues , ſometime with the knights, by the law Liuia , and afterwards with the 
knights and the Treaſurours,by the law Aurelia : for there is great difference betwixe 


the bodie of the Senat, and the Senatours taken in the qualitie of judges, and betwixt 


the priuic Counſell,and the counlcilours thereot comming into the ſoucraigne courts þ 


The Senators of to judge. For before Ners the Senar neuer had ſo much as ordinariec ijurildi&tion or 
Rowe as Sena oY judge of any matter; And namely Augu/i would not that the Senat ſhould 


tors pe tudges, 


but whent®7 trouble itſelte, with the judging of the honour, or of rhe lite of Senatours , albeit that 


were thereuntso 


mrs” wag he were thereunto importuned by his friend CMecenas. And albeit that Tyberias the 
appoynred. =emperour often times ſent ynto them ſuch cauſes , yet was it but extraordinarie and by 
way of commiſsion ; which A4aria»the emperour afterward cauſed topaſle into the 
forme of an ordinaric juriſdiction . We ſe in like cafe that F/z{zp the faire, or as ſome 
others lay Philipthe long ,to diſcharge himlelfe of the Court of parlamenr, and caſilie 
ro take from it the dealing with the affaires of ſtate, made it an ordinaric Court,giuing 
it juriſdiction , and a fitting place in Paris : which Court was in auntient time the Se- 
nate of Fraunce, and yet at this day calleth it ſelfe the Court of Pceres , ereted by 
Lewes the yong, (accordingto the truer opinion) to giue counlell ynto the king ; as 
we may ſee by the creation of Countie D' Maſcon for a Peer, by king Charles the fift 
in the yeare 1359, where it is ſaid that the king of Fraunce ordained the rwelne Peers, 
to giue them their counſell and aide, and tearmed ir ſelte, as yer it doth at this preſent, 
Thecourtof®a- (by way of prerogatiue of honour) the Court of patlament ( without any other addh 
ris ſometime the 1j0n) as it is tobe ſcene inthe letters which it wrote yn:o the king : whereas the other 


nn byrke Courts of later time eſtabliſhed, vſe their particular additions; As , The Par/ament of 
to deale with Tholouſe , of Roar ,of Burdeaux , of Dion ,of Gratianople , and Aquaſexia . But inthe 
— raigne of Charles the ix, at ſuch time time as the Court of Paris liked not of the decree 
ofthe Senat, whereby the king inthe Court of Roan was by the voices of the princes 

declared ſufficient for the gouernment of the kingdome without a Regent , according 

tothe law of king Charles the firſt : the king yet vader age,aduiſed the courr,to meddle 

only with the deſciding of controucrlies, and the equall adminiſtration of juſtice: for 

that the king his predeceſſours had for that onely purpoſe appointed that Court, and 

there placed them, and notto become his tutors, or proteCors of the realme, or kee- 

pers of his rowne of Paris: and cherefore commaunded ſuch lawes and edits as hee 

had appointed to be proclaimedinthe court ot Paris, to be publiſhed: wherein ifany 

thing 
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4 thin ſhould be contained that ſeemednorto ſtand with right and reaſon , he could 


(as he laid) be content to be thereofrould ; bur yet fo as that after he had vnderſtood 
the matter , if it were his plealure to have the law proclaimed, they ſhould forthwith 
without farther reply do that they were commaunded : with which the kings edict 
the court was wonderfully troubled; and for thar the judges were equally divided into 
wo opinions : the one being willing to haue the kings edit publiſhed , and the other 
&nying che ſame . The Court thought good againe to aduile the king, that the courr 
might not be enforcedto allow or publiſh ſuch things as ſhould thereunto ſceme vn- 
reaſonable or voiuſt . VV herewith the king diſplealed,cauſed his priuic Counſel! to be 
alled , and by the authoritie thereof a decree to bee made the xx1i1j. of Seprember, 
z whereby the patlament of Paris was forbiciden onceto call in queſtion the Jawes or 
decrees proceeding from the king concerning matters of ſtate : which was allo belore 
by king Franca decreed in the yeare 1528. In like cafe the great Counſel which was 
not almoſt employed but in affaires ot (tate, in the raigne of Charles the ſeauenth, and 
Charles the cight, was by little and little ſo filled with (utes, that Charles the viij. made 
it an ordinaric court of ſcaucntecne counſelloursz whom Zewes the Xij. made vp xXx, 
belide the Chauncelour , who was Preſident thereof, (in ſuch ſort, that vnder king 
Francis there was but a Preſident in ſteed of a Chauncelour) who were nor imploied 
butin hearing of extraordinaric cauſes by way of commilsion, or remitring of the pri- 
uiecounſell , and ordinarily the appeales ofthe Prouoſt ofthe houſhold ., We le allo 7 bom 
thepriuic Counſell ic(eltero be as it were brought into the forme of an ordinary cuurt, moſt brought in« 


' . : to the fo f 
by hearing the differences b2twixtthe Townes and the Parlaments , and oft times be- an orqunarie 


wixt particular men,cucn for (mall matters : ro che end that ſuch a great companic of ore 
thenobilitie, and m2n oft marke, ſhould bz bultzd with ſome thing , hauing as it were e-"icular cauſes 
loſtthe vnderſtanding of the affaires of ſtate , which can neuer ſort to goodend,ifthey 
decommunicated to ſo many perſons : where the wiſer fort are commonly ouer ruled 
bythe greater part, ioining hercunto allo , that it is impoſsible, to keepe the counſell , 
of the ſtate ſecre: : or to know in ſuch a multitude who it is that diſcoucreth the ſame, norwithour 
nor to cat them out who arc holden for ſuſpeR: Except by vſing the cuſtome of che nnfinicand 
auntient Athenians , by vertuc whereof the Senatours by a ſecret iudgement which 1% 
they called 745 «#@vAAoGopias might with all libertic, and without diſpleaſure con- 
demne the blabbing Senator ,or him that had defiled the honour of his eitate.. As in 
like caſeche Roman Cenſors without forme or faſhion ofproceſle, had accultomed to 
temouethe vnworrhie Scnators, and by that meanes to exclude them our of the Se- 
nat; except they would pur them(elues vpon their triall defore the judges which were 
aoucthe Cenſors,or that the people had giuen ſome new office, or honorable charge 
to him that was ſo remoucd by the Cenfors, or condemned by the judges. Bur the 
Romans were much to blame, both for roo caſic receiuing and remoutug of the Se- 
ntours, and that in too great number; For Fab:zes Buteo made Difator to ſu pply the 
&Q ofthe Senar, at one time receiued in an 177 Scnatouts. VV hereas Lentulus and 

| Gelbus Cenſors at one daſh remoucd 64. Howbcir,it were more ſeemly and agcecing 
Mthe dignitic and honour of a Scnar to recciuc into it few, and them alſo choſen 
ndculled out as pearles; than toexalt vnto ſo high degree of honour men worthie 
advaworthic, and afterwards to calt them downe againe with eteinall infamic ang rior coun 
libonour, vato whom they had before giuen their helping hands : Befides that ir can. 29* e#bly to be 
ot alwaies be done without danger and (edition, or the diſhonour of him that ruleth, wihour exe 
[tis foure hundred yeare ſince that the Priuic Counſel of England, at the inſtance and ene ek 

(of the Archbiſhop of Cantcrburic (then Chauncelour ) cſtabliſhed,, there were —_— 

ſicre into bur fitreene perſons then choſea z neither hath ic cucr ſince palled the num- 12 10 nambe 
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ber oftwentie; and yet by meanes ofthar little Counſell they haue retained their ſtate þ 


moſt faire and floriſhing in times both of peace and watte, as is by their hiſtoriesto A 


be ſcene; and by thetreatic of peace made berwixt Lewes the ix, and Hezrythefirſt, 
king of England; which for the more aſſurance thereof was {worne by the Prince and 
the xvij priuie Counſellors : 9:4, one Archbiſhop, one Chauncelor, one Biſhop, fix 
Earls,and ſix other Lords,with the great Treaſurour, and a magiſtrat whom they call 
chicte Tuſtice of England . Now I doubtnot but that in eucry Commonweale, many 
by vaine ambition , fauour , impudency , or corrupt brideric , in ſort cuen againſt the 
Prince and peoples will find meanes to enter into the ſacred Senat ; againſt which in- 
conuenience remedic might be well prouided , if we would but vſc Solons law. For he 
would haue noneto bee admitted into the Senat of the Arcopagits, but ſuch as had 6 n 
withouttouch, by all the degrees of honour aſcended vnto the higheſt places andpre. 
ferments ofthe Commonweale : for ſo he deemed him to be well able to hold a place 
in the Senat without ſtaggering or falling, that could hold himſelfe vpright in ſuch 
dangerous and flipperie wayes . And that is it for which all the auntients both Greeks 
and Latins , have ſo highly commended the Senat of the Arcopagits , compoſed of 
ſixtie perſons,as we read in Athens . The ſame manner is yet vied among the five 
leſſer cantons ofthe mountaine Swiſlers,that they which haue paſſed through all the 
honourabre eſtates ſhould continue Senators for cuer : but this is not the way to haue 
g00d reſolution , and yerleſe to keepe the aftaires of ſtate in ſecret, inthat the Sena 
cors ofthe little cantons,which are fortic fiue in Zug, and an hundred fixtie foure in Þ 
Appenzel,and more or leſſe inthe others,when queſtion is of marters of importance, 
may cueric one ofthem bring withhhim into the councell two or three of the ciriſens, 
ſuch as he liketh beſt of . W hereby it commeth to paſle,that ſometime there are foure 
or five hundred,part Senators,part others, aſſembled togetherinto the Senar, and yet 
all haue deliberatiue voices therein. VV hercas multitude is cuer an enemir, vnto wile 
rclolutions, 

Andthus much concerningthe number of Counccllors of eſtate : let vsnowalfo 
breefly ſpeake ofthem thatare to propound matters in the Senat; and then of ſuch 
things as arethere alſoto bee propounded. As touching the firſt, men of auntient 
time haue alwaies had greattegardvnto thequalitic ofthem which were to propound | 
any thing in the Senat. For we ſeethatto have bene the proper charge of the gre 
teſt magiſtrats in Rome, whome for that cauſe they called Conſuls : or 1n their ablence 
the greateſt magiſtcatthat was in Rome(to wit,the Prxtor of thecitic ) ſupplied the 
place of the Conlull ; receiuing the particular requeſts both ofthe citiſens and ſtraun: 
gers,of ambaſſadours from forren princes , and allies letters from the goucrnours of 
their prouinces : which letters heread inthe Senar,asked cucric mans opinion, com- 
maunded thedecrces ofthe Senat to be written, & alſo diſmiſſed the Senat. Amongſt 
the Greciansthe greateſt Prztor executed the ſame officeqwho among the Arhenians 
was called pxwy erwrp©O-;&thereſt as they were created in ſome places npoxaurat f 
TpoBovaoi,who bare almoſt the (ame office that do the providitors in the comonwealth 
of Rhagule,& the ſages in the ſtate of Venice: howbeit that there the three Auogadors 
ordinarily propounded ynto the ſenat,that wherofit is to conſult. In the councel ofthe 
Grecks the preſident cauſed to be cried aloud by a ſergeant, That if there were any pet- 
ſon that had any thing to ſay concerning the good of the ſtate, he ſhould ſpeake:which 
Titus Linins (peaking ofthe Achzans attirmeth generally of all the Greeks . Butasfot 
the Zcolians,their cuſtome was moſt notable, worthy to be of all men regarded, being 
highly commended and approued by Philipemen generall of the Achzan leagues 
which was;that the preſidenr , or hee which in full councell propounded any = 

whic 
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te |} —hich ſeemed ynto himlclfe good, ſhould therein haue no voice himſelfe. A great 

o | meanes to take away the praQtiſes and couert traines,which are commonly made in 

ſt, Popular and Ariſtocratiqueeſtates, where the buſieſt heads cafily draw others to their 

d opinions . Howbeit I cannot commend the faſhion and cuſtome of chem of Genes, 

Ix where none butthe duke alone hath power to propound in the Senat that which plea- Lay 

ll (ch himſelfe . For beſide the difficultic of ſpeaki ng with the duke on cucrie {ide beſer, mended. 

I andtroubled with infinit aftaires,and to lay before his eyes a thouſand divers reaſons 

ic forthe debating ofthe matter inthe councel] : itis alſo daungerous to giue ſo great au« 

al thoritie ro one perſon, that he nay open or keepe ſecret to or from the Senar, whatſo. 

ic everhimſclfe pleaſcrh 3 it being not lawtull tor any manto propound any matter but 

id 6 3 himſelfe . Itis alſo much perilous one citiſen,who firſt deliuereth his opinion to be of 

& ach authoritic and power as that the reſt which are to ſpeake after him,dare not freely 

cc lay what indeed they thinke . And that is it for v. hich itis wiſely prouided intherealm ,, 

h of Fraunce,that it is permicted co all them which haue accelle into the councell (al- tome tor the 

ky though they therin have neither deliberatiue voice nor place)cucrie manto propound nR—_—_ 

of his owne requeſts, 8 to aguertiſe the councell of chat which is profitable for the Come © 

Je monwealez:o the end it may be the better prouided for . And oftentimes their opini- 

Ic onis allo thereot demanded, and then afterward the aduiſe of rhe councellors of the 

_ eſtate, which in councell haue place and deliberariue voice, in ſuch fort and order, as 

, thatthegreat lords deliuer their opinions laſt; ro the end,that the libertie of the leſſer 


n e ſhould nor be impaired by the authoritie of the greatcr princes or magiltrats, and c{pe- 


( cially by the power of ambitious and factious men,who cannot in any caſc abide to be 

$, contradited . In which courſethey which hauc onely voyces conſultatiue, make way 

I forthem which hauc voyces deliberatiue: aud oftenumes broach vnto the councell 

q good and luely reaſons : and where they in any thingerre , they are without ielouſic 

le 2gaine by the others brought into the right. VV hich is a cuſtome much more com- 
mendable than that ofthe Romans,where rhe Conſull firſt dewaunded the opinion 

0 ofthe chicfe man inthe Senar,or els of himthat was appointed Conlull for the yeare 

a following. And yet neuerthelefle the contrarie was vſcd before the people: for firit 

R the particular men deliuered their opinions,and after them the lefſer magiſtrats , and 

« I} haſtofallthegreateſt,ro the intent that the libertie of the leſſer ſhould not be prenented 
by the authoritic of the greater . Toyne hereunto alſo,that the ambition to ſpeake firſt 

- doth oftentimes draw after it the enuic of ſome,and the iclouſic of others. So wee ſee 

, thecruell emperours to diſcharge vponthe Senat,the diſcontentment that the people 

: hadoftheir cruelties, cauſed ſuch things as they would haue done to bee propounded 

f | orredinthe Senat: whichto cainclay or ſceme todiſlike of was death . VV hich was 

A not to demaund the 2duiſe of the Senat,but indeed moſt imperiouſly to command the 
lame, Vhercof an aunticnt Senator complaining faith,/idmmm curiarn elinguem, in * Finn innicr 

' que dcere quod yelles perieuloſum : quod nolles miſerum eſſet, W e have ſeene (faith hee) "F5"% 

1 1} thecourt dombe,wherin to ſpcake that thon wouldeſt was daungerous;and to ſay that 

"- |} thouwouldeſt not,was a thing right miſcrable: Forthat the emperor Domettan, (vnus 

ſols cenſebat quod omnes ſequerentur)alone decreed what all men ſhould follow: and 

| commenderh Tr4/an(quod eo rogante;ſententias hibere atcere liceret uinceretque ſenten- 

tu non prima,ſed melior)tor that he propounding of matters, everic man might freely 

ſpeake his mind : and that opinion prevailed nor which was firſt,bur beſt. By the cu- 
ſtome of the auntient Hebrewes,the king refrained from comming into the Senar,leaſt 

> | ay ſhould bee contratic vnto him , or heeto any; for ſo they writintheir Coms 

mentaries. 

Itwerealſoto be wiſhed,thatthe Councell m_— fit in the morning yet faſting, 
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w fin councell faith Phrlip de Commines, and eſpecially in countries where the people are ſubie&yntg 
wine. Sa/omondeteſteth thoſe princes, who when they oughtin the morning to feed 
their mind with religious contemplation of high and diuinc matters, doe with full fee. 
ding pamper the inordinat deſire of their languithing & broken luſt, & with new nou. 
riſhment kindle the fire ofnevs deſires : VV hich he inthree words declareth, Wo (faith 
he)vnto princes which cate early. W hich is a thing ſo much the more tobe deteſted, by 
how much many thinke it to be the greateſt braucrie, to bee well whirtled with wine, 
For what can be more beaſtly than was the old maner of theGermans,who neuer yled 
to conſult of their greateſt affaires but in middelt of their cups perſuaced {o that every 


The firreſt riw® fox that is not tobe holden for a councel! well diſgeſted,which is done after dinner, ag 


one of them warme with winc,ſhould difcouer the verie ſecret of his hart,and to bethe & 


more cloquentto perſuade what they thoughtro bee moſt expedient . Which 
ſtome they have now well changed, inſomuch thateuen their priuat and domeſticall 
contratts made when they are indrink,are to none cfic or purpoſe, it being alone a 
Wha eB * (afficicnt Cauſe for ghe iudge to revoke them being ſo made. Now as concernivg ſuch 
| my things as are to be conſulted of in the Senat,they depend offuch occalions & aftairs, ag 
ty conſuledof. jn courſe of time preſent themſelues. The antient Romans ficſt conſulted of matters 
concerning their religion,as the marke and end wherat all humane aCGtions oughtboth 
to begin andend . There was never allo, ſaith Polybics(he himſelte being an Arheiſt)a 


people more deuout than this : adioining therunto moreouer, T hat by meanes of rel 


gion they had eſtabliſhed vnto themſclues the greateſt monarchy inthe world . Then | C 


after matters ofreligion, and worſhip of the immorrall gods, are to be entreated of the 
orcateſt and moſt vrgent affaires of ſtate,and moſt concerning the Commonweale, az 
the making of peace or war: in both which,long delay 18no lefle dangerous, than istoo 
A goed rtebr? haſticrcſolution. In which calc, as in all things doubrful,the antients had arule which 
obſerved in 211. ſyffered Po great exception, which was, T hat we ought not todo , neuher to councell 


their canſulfatie 


y full; or if the harme that may enſue bee greater than the profit that may come of the 


enterpriſe that isto be taken in hand:vut it the harme de cuidenr,8& the profit doubtful, 
or contrariwiſe,there is then no deliberation to be had or doubt made which to chuſe, 
But the doubr is greater, when as that which we are to conſult of , hath in ſhow moe 
& greater profits,if we can bring itto 200d eftet;than it hath hurr if wee faile therein, 
Howbcit the more wholſome opinion ofthe antients is to bee preferred, V1. That 
Things doubrful When queſtion is of matters of eſtate, things doubrtull,or ſubictrothe change of for- 
orubies rotor” tUNc,arc not at al to beembraced. Andtherfore the ſubtiller ſorr,cauſe the that be more 
tiog of marces fimple, to propound and perſuade in counceil ſuch things as ſeeme vnto themlclues 
aralembraled. doubttull; to the intentthat ſo che blame may reſt ypon them, if things fall out evill ; & 
Nothing oughe JC RODOT redound vnto themlelues ifit fall our wel. Howbeit nothing oughtto be 
atriphteobe thought commendable and well done, which dependeth of the cuent. For it behoueth 
ang vs by molt certain arguments and reaſons to ſhow whertore this or that is co be done, 
and not by the cuent: yea it þchoucth a wiſe man rather to fearc vnforrunat events, 
thanto preſume of happie ſucceſle . And therfore a wiſe cauncellor neuer reſteth him- 
ſelfe vpon the chances of ftawning fortune,or vpon aduentures, but ſill torceth himſelf 
by good and wiſc diſcourſe to gather the true effefs of precedent caules : albeit 
that hce oft times ſee, the moſt aduenturous and raſh,to be the moſt happic & fortw- 
nat intheir attempts. And therefore the antient diuines(who couered wiledome in fa- 
bles)doubtcd not to exclude that goddeſle whom they called Fortune, out of the coil 
cell ofthe gods ;leaſt that which ſhould be ſought for by wiſedome , ſhould ſeeme to 
hauc bene obtained by the raſhneſle of fickle fortune. And yer for all that wee: ſee no- 


thing 


ons tor matters any thing to be done, wherof we doubt whether it be iuſt or iniuſt, profitable or hurt. | 
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thingto be more comended or blamed,than the good or cuil end of mens aCtions:and 


(> wiſdome meaſured by the foor of fortune. Buc ifthe law condcmnec the (ouldior char 
kohrerh with the enemic wichout the commaundement of his captaine, although hee 
carrie away the vitorie; how much more dangerous ought it to be,to put the hope of 
councels,8 ſtare ofche Commonweal in the vncerraine hope of fortune?Belides that, 
ſach continuall aduentures do oftentimes draw aficr them the ruine of aducnturous 

rinces. And therefore to auoid that nothing ſhould beraſhly or vnaduiſedly decreed 
inthe counccl, I like well the aduiſe of fir Thomas 24oore, To propound the day before 
what was in the Senarto bereſolued on the day tollowing3to the end that ſuch delibe- 
rations might the better be diſgeſted: prouided for al thar, That queſtion be nor of the 

xrticular interelt of any of rhem which haue voice inthe councell : for in that caſe it is 
much better to reſolue vpon the matter the ſame day,& without delay, than to atrend 
yntil the ſound iudgement of fome be 5reuented þy the ſubrilties of others, 8 tharmen 
come prepared with long traines of reaſons,to reverſe that which ought of right to be 
concluded. For as the truth,cthe more naked and ſimple it is produced,the fairer it is ; fo 
isitmoſt certaine,that they which diſguiſe it by fgures or colours of Rethorique,take 
from it the Juſtre and naturall beaurie thereof : a thing which a man ought aboue all 
things in matters of councell ro ſhun. Truc it is,that to vſe oloquence, in the allemblies 
ofthe people,and with rhe ſweernes of (peechro delight the cars of the ignorant multi- 
tude, or with faire words to blind their cies, or with plcafing reafons ro turne their 


C'minds from rage and furie to peace and quiernes, isa thing, not onely commendadle, 


but neceſſary alſo. Bur al theſe things are far to be remoued from a Senat or councell,if 
aduiſe be ro be ſoughc for or required of ſuch Senators as we haue ſpoken of, that is ro 
Gy of wiſe men. And the Lacedemonian breuitie full of good reaſons,is to be vicd,that 
they all may hauc time to {peake : & thatno orator having got the poſſesinon of ſpea- 
king,hold with long diſcourſe or ſpeech exclude tlie beſt 8 wileſt of the ſenators. And 


therefore by an old decree ofthe Arcopagits,it was not lawtull in that graue councell, 


to vſecither any induCtion or afer-{peech. As forthe deliuering of their opinions by 
ſecretſuffrages,as amongſt the Venetians; or by changing of places , as amongſt the 


þ Romans,I cannot greatly commend ol either , but eſpecially if rhe matter in conſulta- 


tionconſiſt ofmany points,of which ſome are to be liked of, and otherſome to be reie- 
Qcd: ſothat it is neceflaric to propound cuerie atticle or point apart, which the Latinos 
terme dinidere ſextentizm,and (o to cauſe the S2nators to paſle & repafle from one fide 
toanother. Into which difficulties the Venetians falling are oftentimes conſtrained to 
leaue their ſecret voices giuen by lots, and ro giue the ſame by word of mouth; which 
they vſe to do, whenqueltionis ofthe life, fame,or fortune of any man,according to the 
maner ofthe antient Greeks & Romans; a thing which cannot by ſecret voices,by lor, 
withoutiniuſtice be done,for the infinit varictic of cales waich may prelent thermſelues 
to be iudged vpon,, Now as the Senat ©f a Commonweale is not bound to the cer- 
taine hearing and deciding of cauſes,ſo ought it notto trouble it ſelte with intermedling 
with the juriſdiCtion of the magiſtrats, except it be in the comrouerſies of the greateſt 
magiſtrats,or ſoucraigne courts among themlelues. And for this cauſe Tiberius the em- 
perour,in the beginning of his raigne proteited in the Senart, That he would not alter 
ay thing inthe courſe of iuſtice, neither haue to do with the juriſdition of the ordina- 
nc magiſtrats. And they which make a contuſion ofa Senat & privie councel,dogreat- 
ly diminiſh the dignitic & honor therot,tor that it ought to be regarded as to confirme 
the princes aCtions,8& wholly to attend the publike atfairs: worke enough to buſie a (e- 
naexcept it be when queſtion is ofthe life or honour ot the greateſt lords and princes, 
orofthe puniſhment of cities, or other ſuch cauſes of like conlequence and impor- 
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rance,as may well deſerue the aflemblic ofthe Senar ; as in auntient time the Roman Þ 


Senat,by commiſsion from the people, had the hearing of the treaſons and conſpira. 
cics of their allics,againſt the ſtate,as we ſee in *® Line. 

Yerreſteth the laſt point of our definition,thar is to ſay, that the Senat is eſtabliſhed 
ro giue aduiſe and councell to them which hauethe ſoucraigntic in cucric Common. 
weale. Togiue aduiſe (I ſay) and councell ; for that the Senat ina well ordered Com. 
monweale,ought notto haue power to commaund, nor to direct out their mandats, 
neither to put into execution their aduiſes and conſultations, but onely to makerepon 
thereof ynto them which hane the ſoucraigntie. Now if a man ſhould aske, W hethe 
there be any Commonweale wherein the Senat hath ſuch power? Ir is a queſtion but 
of fa&t : but ifdemaund were made,whether of right it ought ſoro haue or not? our G 
opinion is,that in a well ordered Commonweale it is in no wiſe to be ſuffered : forthat 


it cannot be without impeaching of the ſoucraigntic,and that much lefle in a Monar. 


chie,than in an Ariſtocratie,or a Popular cſtate. And in that the maieſtic of a ſoue. 
raigne prince is knowne,in that he can,and his wiſedome,in that he knoweth to weigh 
and judge the aduile of his councell,and ſo conclude according tothe rclolution ofthe 
wiſer part,and not of the greater. 

Now if any man thinke it ſtraunge or inconuenient for all other magiſtrats and fo. 
ucraigne courts, to haue power to commaund, in their owne names to direCt out their 
commiſgons,and the Senat that indgeth oftheir authoritie and controuerſtes,to bede- 
priued ofthis power: ler him conſider that vnto ſach magiſtrats and courts, power is H 
given them cuen by their inſti:ution,cleQion, and creation , and by the charters and 
grants ynto them made for the limiting of their charge and power , without which 
neither marciall nor ciuill or domeſticall affaires can well be goucrned : whereas there 
was neucr Senat inany aunticnt well ordered Cormmmonweale, which had any POW. 
er to commaund by yertue of the inſtitution thereof . So we ſee, thatinthe kingdoms 
of Fraunce, Spaine,and England , the priuie councell is not erefted or inſtituted in 
forme of a bodie politique or colledge; neither to haue power by the elefion or or- 
daining thereof,ro ordcr or commaund any thing,fo as is neceſlarie for all magiſtrats, 
as we (hall hereafter declare. And as for that that ſome will ſay, Thatthe priuie coun. | 
cell may difanull and reuerfe the indgements and decrees of the magiſtrars and ſouce 
raigne courts: and ſo conclude, that it is nor without great authoritic and power: 
mine anſwere is.that the decrees ofthe councell depend nor in any thing of the coun- 
cell it ſelfe ; but of the royall power,and by commilsion onely, in qualitic of extraordi- 
narie iudges for the execution of juſtice, beſides that the commulsion and authoritie of 
the priuic counccll is alwayes ioyned with the perſon ofthe king. An theretore wee 
ina Monarchie all the decrees ofthe printe councell to carrie theſe words with them, 
By the king in his priuie councell: which cando nothing it the king bee not preſent or 
at leaſtwiſe confirme the aQts of his councell. Burt wee hauc before ſhewed the powet 
of all magiſtrats and corporations to ceaſe, and bee ſuſpended in the preſeace of the | 
prince. Now if the power ofthe Senat be nothing 1n the abſence of the prince , and 
much leſfle in his preſence,where then is the Senats pawer ? Andif the Senat cannotof 
it ſelfe decide and determine a controuerfie 3 how can it then diſpoſe of ſuch things as 
belong vato the ſtate ofthe Commonweale? and that is it wherfore we ſee ſuch things 
as are decreed vpon by the Senat,to be ſtil] referred yntothe prince: or if they bee of 
lefle importance,yet to be ſtill confirmed with the princes authoritic, hand, and ſcale. 
W hich is no new matter, but of auntient time done. For we ſee an old charter ma- 
king mention of one Exdebalde,coumtie of the Pallace of king Cloroire, who litting in 
councell with the Senat,was to report the decrees thereof ynto the king,tothe end to 
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k © havechem by him citherapproued or rei-Qed. | | 
bs But the doubtis greater, whether the Senat in a Popular or Ariftocr4tigue eſtate Whetherthe 
| ht co haue more power than in a Monarthie, or not 2 conſidering the great ditiz- tar or Anitecra- 
oy tique elffare 


rence thereis betwixt one lord and many, or berwixt one prince thc fourrargne COIN- cvgheto have 
maunder of his people 3 and an infinir number of men; as 12 a Popularettate, Belicdes more Povertiin 


"Pp : in a Munchies 
that, weread alſo,that inthe Roman Commonweale(which is holden to kaue becne 


one ofthe moſt flouriſhing and belt ordered thar euer was)the Senat had power to di- 
ſpoſe ofthe common rrealure,and publike rcuenue{(one ot the greatelt points of ſone- 
raigntie)to appoint lieutenants and gOucrnours of PLinces,to gram triumphs, and r9 
| diſpoſe ofrcligion , And for this cauſe Terinilzar ſaich,T hat never any God was IrCcet- 
1edin Rome,withoutthe decree of the Senat. And as for ambaſladours of kings and 
people,none but the Senat receiued and diſmiſſed them. And chat winch more is, it 
was forbidden vpon paine of treaſon,to preſent any requeſt vnto the people , without 
the aduiſe ofthe Senat before had,as we have before declared . VV nich was not onely 
in Rome obſerued,but alſo in all the Gracian Commonweales. For offending wher- 
in Thraſihulus Was it Athens accuſed of treaſon,as was afterwards allo '_44rotian by What power te 

- - IF JR ! 5 j Senator countel 
Demoſthenes . W hich order is cuen at this time better obſerned and kept at Venice, oughtro have in 
than ever it was in Rome or Greece. And yet notwithſtanding all this I ſay, that the x 90k 
Senar ofthe Popular or Ariſtocratique eſtates ought notto haue but the aduile ang **+ | 
conſultation of matters of ſtate onely , the power (till depending of them, which kad 
: KEE che 11994, pam wort as for that which is faid of the power ofthe Roman Senat, that 
which it had, was hothing clſc but dignitie,authoritie,councel, and not power : for that — 

the people of Rome might when it ſaw good confirme oi _repeale the dectees of the of rome hados 
{Senat,which had no power to commaund,and much lelic to execute the dectees ther. Pind in mar. 
| of; Diony/ius Halycarnsſcews hath well noted, and Linze himlelte oft times vſing this 5 te: 
forme of ſpeech , Senatus decrenit populus in(ſit , The Scnar decreed , aud rhe pcople 
commanded. VV herein Feſtus Pomperrs is deceiued interpreting the word /#//7z,com- 
maunded,for decrewtt, or decreed . So that it belonged to the Senatto decree, and to 
the people to commaund. As when Lzure ſpeaking ofthe authoritie of Scipio Africae 
it muslaith, Nutus eius pro decretis patrumypro popult infits eſſe,His beck was in ſtead ofthe 
D Scnators decrecs,and the peoples commaunds. And that the lealt Tribune ofthe peo- 
ple, oppoſing himſelte againſt the Senat,might ſtay all the decrees thereof. T haue here 
beforenoted certaine places out of T##5 Ligins: whereby it cuidently appearcth, that 
the Senat could in nothing commarnd: and cſpeciall by the decree where it is ſaid, 


f Thatthe Conlull if he ſhould thinke ic ſo good , ſhou!d preſent the requeſt vnto the 
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- people,for the making of adiCtator : and it it pleaſed not the Conlull , then the Pra 
, tor of the citic ſhould take that charge vpon him: who it he would therin do nothing, 
- thatthen one of the Tribunes ſhould do it. The Conſuls (faith Liute) would therein 
r docnothing,and forbad the Prator alſo ro obey the Senat : Now had the Senar had 
» | ſomuch power to commaund,as had the Conſull,or one of the Tribunes of the PcO- 
4 | E plejtwould neer have vſed fuch kind of ſpeech; neither would the Conſul have for- 
f bidden the Prxtor to obey the Senat. For indeed the Senat could not commaund the 
- Prztors,but vſed theſe or like wotds, 1/t ſhould ſo ſeeme vnto them good ; or if ſo it 
« were their pleaſure.So the ſame man in another place ſaith,Decreverunt patres vt Mar- 
f 0 Inntus Pretor urban [; et vid:retur, Decemuiros agro Samniti, Appnloque , quoad 
q elus publicum erat metiendo denidendoque crearet, The Senators decreed, that Marcus 
C Iunius,Prator of the citic,if he ſhould ihinke it lo good , ſhould appoint ten men for 
na | *emcafuringand dividing of fo much of the Samnite and Appulian land, as belonged 
, tothe Commonwealc. : 
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Now if any man ſhould fay that theſe words , $/ et videretur (itit ſhould ſo ſeeme 


vato him good ) imported a commaund :the contraric is proued 1n that, that Zizie 
ſpeaking, of the puniſhment of the Campanians , ſaith, That the Conſull Fuluius ha. 
uing red the decree of the Senat which caried theſe words : /ntrgram rem ad Senatum 
regceret [i e1 wideretar : interpretatum eſſe ,quid magis e Republica auceret , eſlimatio. 
nem ſibt permijſam: That he ſhould, if ke thought it lo good,referre the whole matter 
vnto the Senat : to haue lo interpreted the decree, as ifthe matter had beene commix. 
ted to his diſcretion,ro deeme what he ſhould think beſt and molt expedientthereints 
doe for the Commonweale : at which time queſtion was of the liues and goods of all 
the Campanians, part of whom the Conlull of himſelfe without farther authoritie 


from the Senat cauſed to be put co death, and the reſt ro be ſold by the drume. Butthat 6 


the dignitie ofthe Magiſtrats was in the Roman Commonweale greater thanthe Se. 
nats,it appcareth by thar, that ſuch as writ lerrers vnto the Senat and people of Rome, 
it they therein comprehended the Magiſtrarsalſo, they ſtill placed them in order be. 
fore the Senat; as is manifeſt by the inſcription oftheir letters ,inthis ſort; Cy. Flancw 
Imp. Cof. deſig. $.P.D.Cofs . Pret. Tribb. pleb. Senatut , Populo , plebique Romano : Cn, 
Plancus Generall, Conſull cle&, vnto the Conſuls , Pretors, T ribunes of the people, 
the Senat, Pcople,and Comminaltie of Rome ſendeth greeting . VV herefore Cicero 
doth bur oracor like taunt Yatinizs,when hefaich, Art not thou a molt certein murthe. 
rer ofthy countrey ? thoulefteſt nut vnto the Senar, that which ncuer man tooke from 
it ;that Legates ſhould be appointed by the auchoritic of that order. And he in * Liu 
when as he ſpeaketh of Triumphes , ſaying, It was neuer before by the people deter. 
mined of triumphes , the eſtimation and beltowing of that honour hauing alwayes 


beene wich the Senat: no not the kings themlclues to haue impaired the maieſtic of 


that order : he (peakerh ( 1 ſay ) butlike an orator: for that there was nothing which 
might not be taken from the Senar , the magiſtrar propounding a requeſt tothe con- 
tratie ynto the people: as we haue by examples betore declared . But how ſocuer the 
Senart for the maintenance of the authoritic thereof made decrees, yet could it not 
commaund or put in execution any of thoſe things that were by it decreed:neither had 
it ſo much as any Liftors or Sergeants, the true markes ofthem which have powerto 
commaund. But the Magiſtrats hauing the decrees of the Senat in their hand,direQed 
their owne mandats and commilsions for the execution thereof, it they thought itſo 
good : aſſuring themſclues to be out of blame in doing that the Senat had before de- 
creed, it being alwaies readicto maintainethem in ſo doing : So the Senat being no 
way ablcto rcſtrainc Ceſar , tooke their refuye to that auntient decree of the Senat, 
which was commonly made but in the dangerous times of the Commonweale, vii. 
Videant Conſules ac ceteri Magiſtratus ne quid detriment! caprat Reſpublica: Let the 
Conſuls and other magiſtrats toreſec that the Commonweale rake no harme: with 
which decree ofthe Senat (faith Ceſar) the Contuls armed, ſodenly raiſed their power 
and took vp armes againſt Ceſar : by which words it appcareth , authoritie to hauc 
beenc in the Senat , but the chiefe commaund in the Magiſtrars . But if any Tribune 
of the people once oppoled himſelte againſt the decree ofthe Senat, not onely the au- 
thoritic of the Senart, but of the Conluls and other magilſtrars alſo ceaſed. And forthat 
cauſe there were ordinarily ſome of the Tribunes at the gate of the Senar, (before that 
the law Artinia gauc them entrance into the Senat houſe) vato whom the decrees of 
the Scnat were brought and ſhowed, forthem to confirme by writing over them this 
letter T, orreie&by putting thereunto this word Yeto, that isro lay , / forbid it . 50 
thatthe Senat did nothing but by ſufferance of the people , or of the Tribunes, who 
were as it were elpials ofthe Senat,, and keepers otthe libertic of the people, having 
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—aies free power to take exception to whatſocuer was decreed , ifthe people by exs 
k eſe law tooke it not from them , permitting the whole diſciding of the matter pro- 
aunded ,vnto tae Senat , without the interruption of the Tribunes. As it did atthe 
oſt of Tiberius Graceus Tribune of the people,giuing leaue vnro the Senat for that 
exctodilpoſe of the Conlularie provinces , with cxprelle prohibition vnto the Tri- 
mes forthe oppoſing of chemſclues, for thattime onely . For alter that time the peo» 
le oft times gaue the prouinces and gouernments, without the aduiſe or authoritic of 
the Senat . Now to ſay that the Senat had the diſpoling ofthe common treaſure,true 
iris, bur that was but vpon ſufferance, and (ſo Jong as it pleaſed the people ; as we may 
ceby the law Sempronia , whereby the people decreed that the ſouldiours ſhould be 


p apparclled ofthe charge of the common treaſure. And he that hath no power but by 

wffcrance,and by way of intreatic hath no powerart all, as we haue before ſaid. Soin 

like caſe we (ee the Auogadours or Triumuiri in the Venetian ſtate often times to op- 

 themſelues, nor onely againſt the proceedings of the Sages and Decemwirt , bur 

even ofthe Senat alſo , and ſo caule the matter to be brought yato the hearing ofthe 
eraund Counlell. : | 

But here againe a man may ſay ,that if the Senat in bodie or Jawfull aſſemblic had 

n2 power to command, there was thenno difference betwixt the decrees of the Senar, 

2ndrhat which they call The authoritze : for (ofit was that if there werelefle then foure 

hundred Senatours, by the decree of Huguſtzs, (who were afterward brought tothe 

C number of fiftie ) that they agreed vpon, was called an Authoritie , but not a Necree 

ofthe Senat. As alſo we may ſee by the law Cornelia, publiſhed ar the requeſt of a 

Tnbune of the people : whereby it was forbidden the Sznar any more tograunt priui- 

leges or diſpenſations, except there were two hundred Senatours at the leaſt preſent. 

Whereby it is to be gathered, that the Senat in ſuch number had power to com- 

maund: whereunto I ſay that a decree in the nature of itlelfe carrierh with it no com- 

maund ,no more then the ſentence of the judge ,if the commiſsion be not on foor. 

Now the Senat neuer iudged or determined, neither could giue out any commilsion 

ot mandate ; and therefore never had the power to commaund their decrees to be pur 

inexecution , without the power and authoritic of the magiſtrars ſtill being of none 
d eff. And yer whatſocuer decree the Senat had made, and were it neuer to well by 
the power of the magjiſtrat confirmed ; was bur annuall as Diony/iue Halicarnaſſew 
hath well written ; and not perpetuall as Conan ſuppoſcth. 

But how then ( might ſome manſay ) did the Senat cauſe three hundred ſouldiours 
citilens of Rome, which remayned of the Legion that had ſacked Rhegium in Sicilie 
where they were left in garriſon,to be le& away, and being ſtri pt and beaten, to be all 
aerward beheaded betore the people, without any regard had vnto the oppoſition of 
the Tribunes, or appeales ofthe condemned , moſt miſerably crying our, the ſacred 
lawestobe therein broken and troden vnder foor. But herein queſtion was oft militarie 
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diſcipline, which in that reſpect hath nothing common with domeſticall lawes and Merit! dits- 


| cultornes. Beſide that it was done but by the aduiſe ofthe Senart,the execution thereof 
being performed by the magiltrats , who were not bound to obey the Senar , it they 
hadnot beene thereunto willing, Yea moreouer ſuch was the crueltic and horriblenes 
ofthe villanic by the garriſon ſouldiours committed at Rhegium , who themſclues 
molt cruelly rifled the citic,, which they ought with their blood to haue defended a- 
gainſt the aſſaults of the cnemic: as that ic cauſed all the ordinaric power of the lawes 
toceale: no puniſhment being thought ſufficient to reuenge the ſame . VW hich caſes 
When they chaunced , the titles and querks of lawes were little at all regarded ,eſpe- 
cally in therideſt of ſuch a noiſe of weapons. Bur as oft as the Senat or Conſuls 
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attempted to infringe the ſoucraigntic of the people, orto breake the laws, as oft times j 
they did the Tribunes,were ſtraight waicsreadie ro oppoſe themlclues againſt them, 
Forin that Caius Cornelius Tribune ofthe people,made a requelt ynto the people,thar 
the Scnat from that time forward, ſhould not decree any thing againſt the libertie of 
the people,and the maicſtic thereof: it ſufficiently declareth the Senatoft rimes before 
contrarie vato the law,to hauc vſurped the rights of ſoucraigntic : howbeit therein is 
not to be reſpeted what was done, but what of right ought to haue bene done, How. 
beit it is manifeſt, that the Senar in the latrertimes chercot had power ro make lawes; 
but then ithad lcft off to be a Senat,and was then become rather an ordinaric court of 
judges. And yet the magiſtrats themſclues,as the Prztors, rhe Zdiles, yea andthe fa 
tous lawyers allo made a great part ofthe Roman law,albcirthatthey had no power & 
to commaund at all: but allthis dependerh ofthe good liking ofthe prince or people, 
without whoſe authoritic and commaund, the force of the Iaw,ediQ,or decree made, 
was nothing . Sceing then that the Senat ina Popular cſtate hath no ordinarie power 
to commaund,nor to do any thing but by ſufterance ; much lefſe power ſkall it hauein 
an Ariſtocratique cſtate,or in a Movarchie: and ſo muchthelefſe in a Monarchic by 
how much kings arc more icloule ofthcir eſtates,than are the people, and better know 
than they, how todetend their owne ſoucraigntic. 

But whereas we ſaid, It was not lawful without the priuitic of the Senar, to pro. 
pound any requeſt ynto people,that indeed was ſo prouided by the law Popilia and = 
Hortcnſia: yer was it lawfullalwaies without the priuitic of the Senat , to propound 
requeſts vnto the Comminaltie: and although that by the Conſularic law Cornelia, © 
it was alſo forbidden without the priuitic of the Senat, tro propunnd any requeſt ynto 
the Comminaltie, yerwasthat law ſhortly after againe by the law Pompeia repealed 
and abrogate#. W herein many with great libertic abuſe the words Populs ac Plebis 
Romane,(the People and Comminaltic of Rome)and eſpecially the Greckes,and ſuch 
as iznorant ofthe Roman antiquiric, interpret the Grecke writers. 

Thar is alſo worth the noting, that albeit that the requeſt which the magjſtrats werg 
about to propound vnto the people,were diſliked ofthe Jenat, yet might they never- 
thelefle lawfully moue the ſame vnto the people,after they had once made the Scuat | 
acquainted therewith . The ſame may ſcrue allo for an aunſwere to that which 1oſe+ | 


phus the hiſtoriographer ſaith, That Xſozſes forbad the king to denic any thiag con« 


cerning the publike, withourthe aduiſe of the Senar,and the high pricft (howbeit chat 
this article is not to be found in all the law)yert thereof it followeth not , rhatthe king 
was thereby of neceſgitic bound to follow their aduiſe . For albcit that the Roman 
emperouts termethemſelues the principall Senators , or chicte of their councell ; yet 
ſuch additions in nothing diminiſhed their maieſtic . Yea albcit that they called the 
Senators their companions,or good lords and maiſters; as did Tiberius , who in the 
beginning of his raigne calledthe Senators, /ndn/gentiſ/imos deminos, His moſt louing 
Lords, as wetcad in Tacitus. But how much princes gaue vnto the Senat, and the Se+ 
nat vnto princes,Plinie the younger doth in two words (as it were)declare 3 where hee 
thus ſpeaketh ofa cerraine decree ofthe Senat,Yoluntati tamey principic ſui, cul in nulla 
re fas putaret repugnare,in hac quogue re obſequi , butto obey the will of their prince, 
whercunto they thought itnot lawfull in any thing to reſiſt, eucnſo inthis this thing 
alſo ro ſhow themſelues obedient. | 
And further alſo,the Senators or Councellors of the eſtate, to ſpeake propertly are 
no where accounted cither as officers or commilſsioners : neither in* this realme ate 
they by any law,or cdiQ,or charter ofthe kings made counccllors, bur only by a ſho 
bricke wichoutany ſcalc,figned with the kings hand,cxprefging in few words, that the 
oreddaryamwyrtag ur king 
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kingduring 1s pleaſure giueth them place and dehiberatiue voice in his councell. But 
the king, being dead,they muſt hane another (uch bricte for the holding nttheir places, 


except luch as for their calling,or the charge they hauc in the Commonweale,hauc ac- 
cefſe and entrance intothe councell, 

Now ifany man aske, VV hy a Scnat in a well ordered Commonweale, ſhould nor 
have allo power ro commaund? T he principall reaſon is,forthat if tſhould hanepow- 
erto commanid alſo what it had in councell decreed the loueratontie ſhould reſt only 
inthecouncell : and fo thc councellors of the eltare,in ſtead of councellors ſhould ther 
ofbecome n:aiſters,haning the mannaging of the aftaires , and power to difpole of all 
at their pleaſurez athiag impolsible to be done, without the inzpairing,or toſay better 
the viter ſubucrſion of all loueraigntic and maicitie : which is ſo high and fo ſacred, as 
thatit belongerh nor vato ſubicts,of what citare or condition ſocuer, once to touch it 
ether nic,or a farre off, V herevy it is ro ve vnderf{tood, them that giue commaund 
yntoa Scvat,to £0 about the deltrufion of the Commonweate,and vreer rune of the 
fate. And for this cauſe the Great Conncell vf VeniceArherein the mateſtic of their 
fate confilterh)ſeetng the Decemuirt to rake vpon them aboue that which was com. 
mitted to their charge, forbad rhem vpon pain of high treaſonro commmannd or deter- 
mine of any thing concerning the ſtate, nor lo much as to write their definitive letters; 
butto hauc therein recourſe ynto the Seignorie, vntill the Grand Councel were aflem- 
bled. For which ſelfe ſame reaſon,and that moe of the citiſens allo might be partakers 
ofthat honour, hey haue decred, That the ſix councellors of cflate, a{siftanrs vnto the 
duke, ſhall not be but rewo moncths in that ſo honourable a charge : to the end that 
thecuſtome to cornmaund ſhould nor breed in them a deſire ſtill ro continue the ſame, 
25alſoto aſpire higher. Howheir I am not of opinion foto hane the counceilours of 
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That the Senatas 
counſel} of eſtats 


eſtate changed and rechanget; but rather to haue them perpetuall,as they were of an- _ pots 

tienctime at Rome, Lacedemonia,and Pharſalia,and yet are in Polonia and Geneua. very veare chaune 
- . -witat 

Forthe yearely chaunging which they made in Athens,and yet make 1n Venice, Rha- Fiungers har 


guſum,Luques,Genes, Nuremberg,and diuers other ctownes of Germanic, doth not 
only greatly obſcure the glorie ofthe Senat, which ought ro ſhine as the funne, but 
alodrawcth after it the incuitable daunger of diſcloſing and pubiiſt:ing ofthe ſecrets of 


' theeſlate: ioining hereunto alſo, Thar the Senar,all new,cannot bee enformed of af- 


l 


fairespaſled,neither yer well continue the enteitainment of the affaircs preſent. VW hich 
forthat it cemed vnto the Florennnes a thing verie daunyerous, they at the requeſt of 
Peter Soderin their Gonfaionier(and a chicke man inthe reforming ot their eſtate ) de- 
creed, Thar all the Scnat of foureſcore,ſhould from fix moneths to (ix moneths bee re- 
moued ; excepting ſuch as had before bene Gontfaloniers or chicte officers in the 
Commonweale , whome they appointed perperuall Senators, of purpoſe to inſtru 
the other new Senators in the affaires ot ſtare, The ſame order they of Genes are taine 
aloto take in their mnable common Senat , wherein ſuch as have bene dukes and 
Syndics are perperuall Senators. VV hercin the Rhagufians are better prouided of 
their Senat than are the Venetians, whole example thzy leeme to haue followed in the 
forming oftheir Commonweale : For in Venice the Senat changeth cuery yeare all at 
once :but in Rhaguſe the Senators whichare alſo but one yeare 19 charge, change ſtill 
oneatter another,and nor all in one yeare . But it the deſire of honour bee fo great , as 
Uatthe citiſens cannot otherwiſe be larisfied, except they ali by turnes may have place 
nche Senar, we muſt chen imitat that which Solon did; whoin the Popular eſtate of 
the Athenians by him framed, appointed a mutable. Senat of foure hundred citiſens 
arty yeareto be changed : but withall hee made a perpetual! priuie Councell of the 
copagits,to the jntent,that that murable Seuar, and yearely change ot all che other 
magiſtrars 


enſue cf ſuch 
yearely chaunge 
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magiſtrars might thereupon reſt,as vpon a moſt firme and fureſtay. And thus having p 
ſpoken ofa Senat, order requireththat we ſhould alfo ſpeake ofthe Officers and Com- 


miſxioners ina Commonwealc. 


+! PT Ye: © 


© Of the Office:'s and Commuſstoners ina Commonweale. 
=P: 5.53 Sinthe whole bodic ofthe law concerning Commonweales are 
LIPY JL contained many things right fruittull and commodious : ſo allo 
IJ nd it, pf & amongſt chegclt,che reaſoning and diſcourſe concerving publike 
FAL A A perſons, hath alwayes benc thought moſt profitable: and albeit G 
GC J77 ©. that many things concerning magiſtrats arc thought common 
1 ($2 andvſuall , yer lie the ſame tor molt part almoſt wrapped vpin 
Ly RI cc obſcuritie: For that they which hanc thereof reaſoned, dothere. 
in defin: nothing plainely . VW hercfore I haue rovghtir beſt ro begin this our dif. 
Whatan Officer cqurſe of their definitiuns . An Officer therefore is a publike perſon, who hath an or. 


willoner is ? © dinarie charge by law limited ynto him . A Commilsioner is a pubiike perſon, but 
with an extraordinarie charge limited vnto him,without law, by vertue of commilsi- 
onely . W hich definitions ſo by vs (et downe that they may become more plaine,it 
ſhall not be amifſe to make a diuifion of publike perſons,cuen from the firſt beginning 

A publiqueper. Ofthem . And firſt [ call chem publike perſons, who are to artend vpon the publike of: H 
lonwhof | faires: of whomethere are rwo ſorts,one which hath powerto commaund , whome 
— they call Magiſtrats: and another ſort which hath no ſuch commaunding power, but 
. is onely to vnderſtand or to pur in execution the commaundements ofthe others ;and 
are yet all publike perſons alſo . Howbeir for all char,all publike perfons are not Oh: 
cers,or Commilsioners; as Archbiſhops,Biſhops, and Miniſters, are publike perſons, 
and beneficed menrather than Officers : which we muſt not mingle together, conſi- 
dering tharthe one ſort is eſtablithed for matters divine, and the other for worldly af- 
taires,which ought not to be confounded. Joyning hereunto alſo,that the cftabliſhing 

ofthem which are employed in diuine matters, dependcrh not of the politique edits , 

or lawes,as the Officers do. Let vs then ſee the definitions by vs ſet downe, whether [ , 

they be good orno, before we enter into the deuifion of Officers, for that no man, e- 
ther lawycr;or oithem which haue before cntreatcd of the ſtate of Commonweales, 
bath cruely told what an Officer,a Commiſsioner, or a Magjiſtrat is : which for all chat 
is a thing moſt necefſarieto be vnderſtood,ſecing that the Of cer is one of the moſt 
principall parts ofa Commonweale, which cannor ſtand without Officers and Com: 
miſsioners. But foraſmuch as Commonweales were firlt ſerued by Commilsioners, 
before they were ſerued by Magiltrats or Officers (as wee will hereafter ſhow) itis fit 
that we ſhould fiſt (peake of Commilsioners,and of the differcnce betwixt them and 

the Magiſtrars or Officers. . fl 
4r7eotle faith,That a Magiſtrat is he that hath a deliberative voice in rhe Senat, 
Aritorie $50 and in judgement, with power alſo ro commaund_. He alſo calleth the maTiſtrat apxar 
giſtratimpog- which is not proper butto them which are of power ro commaund, and agreeth not 
vnto officers that ſeruc,as Vſhers, Sergeants,Trumpetors, Scribes and Notaries, whom 
he putterh into the ranke of Magiſtrats,and yet have no power to commaund: ſo that 
this definition is in that reſpe&roo ſhort . Beſides that, it is a thing more abſurd,chathe 
ſhould not be a Magjiſtrat,which hath noentrance into the priuie councell , neither yet 
deliberatiue voyce,nor power to iudge: forit it were ſo,there ſhould be but few mag 
ftrars in all Commonweales, conſidering that there are ſo few conncellors of the pti- 
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ie councel! in well ordered Commonweales,and amongthem not one which hath 


deliberatiue voice, but by commiſsion: and albcit that they had ſuch voice, yet had they 
no commaund,as we haue before declared. | 

And as for the lawyers, there be bur few of them which have touched this ſtring: 
and namely dottor /oenn contelleth, Thar it alwaics ſeemed vnto him an hard thing, 
rghly ro define a Magiſtrat. And indeed inthe definition of a Magiſtrat by him made 
he is decciued : For he ſaith, That a Magiſtrat is he ro whome the prince hath giuen 
any charge : in which ſence and fort all Comnm1i{stoners ſhould be magiſtrars . Bur D; 
Caixcizs beſide the definition of Ariftetle,prometh ro bring three others : A Magj- 
frar(ſaich he)1s a publike perſon, who hath preheminence 1n doing of juſtice ; or hee 
which ſi:teth in ſeate of ivſtice 3 or elſe he which bath 1uriſdiftion and publike indge- 
ment: ſo that by his account he appointerh foure definitions , with that of Ariſtotle. 
W hich is direQtly againſt the Maximes of all Philoſophie, and contrarie to the prin- 
ciples of Logike,that one ſhould giue more than one defiuntionto one thing: and is 
allo impoſsible by vature. But it any ſay, T hat many deſcriptions may beginen of one 
and the ſame thing, for that the accidents are manic which are in one thing : true it is, 
but an hundred deſcriptions cannot declare and make manifeſt the {ubitance or 
nature of a thing: VV hich in the Arr of reaſoning isa great fault; but in the know- 
ledge ofthe law much greater, and eſpecially in the matter of Magiſtrats and officers, 


The lawie*s des 
fGirions « £ ma? 


giltrars ceulured, 


whichis the entrance of the Jaw,where the lawyers begin. For the principall marke aan 


three definitions wanting:and the magiſtrats lieutenants haue the hearing of cauſes, are 
preſidents in iudgement, and fit in the ſeat of iuſtice, and yet for all that are no magi- 
ſtrars atall . The biſhops alſo fir in pubhike indgement,and ſcar of iuſtice,and haue = 
hearing of cauſes: For when Lextulus the Great Biſhop, made relation vnto the Sznar, 
of the decrees of the colledge of Biſhops, and the Jaw Clodia, concerning the conſe- 


6 whereby a Magiſtrat is knowne, which is, To haue power to commaund) is in theſe wikewhoely 2 


magiſtrate 13 


knowne 


ration of C:ceroes houle,thus hebegan tus ſpeech, Pontifices rel1gionis ſunt indices, legis hers in loa 


Senatws,The Biſhops(faid he)are judges otreligion,and the Senat of law. So doe the m— —_ 


Cadies,or Mahomertanc Biſhops in the Eaſt ; and yer for all that they are no magi- 
ſtcars,confidering that they had or haue no power to commaund, norto call men be- 


f d fore them,to impriſon them,or to put their owne iudgements in execution : neither 


have they any {c:geant or officer whome they can commaund,no more than haue the 
Cadies,or Paracadies in Turkie, or the aunticnt biſhops oft Rome; which is a thing 
worth the marking. And ſometimes cleane contrarie,fome haue amhoritie and pow- 
erto commaund, which have no iuriſdiftion or hearing ofthe cauſe ar ail, as wee will 
hereafter ſhortly ſhow. And that more is,the Commiſsioners of publike extraordinarie 
caules,in anticnt time deputed by the people of Rome, whom the law calleth queſtores 
cr oh atthis preſent Commilſsioners appointed by the prince hane)powerto 
are the cavſe,to ſit in inſtice,to udge,to commaund,to compell, and yet for all that 
weteno magiſtrats , VV hich being fo,none ofthe aforclaid definitions can bee good. 
Belides thar there is another fault in them, for nor having diſtinguiſhed the magiltrats 
homthe other officers, nor made any difference berwixtan officer,8 acommilzioner 3 
whereofa great contuſion and medley of commiliioners and officers muſt needs enſue. 
Carolus Sigonins,who ſcemeth more curiouſly to haue ſearched into the definition of a 
Magiſtratis yertherein many waics alſo decciued : For he calleth all them wagiſtratrs 
Which have any publike charge of worldly affaires, without making of any difference 
weene officers and commulsioners , or berwixtthe magiltrars and other officers, 
Which haue al(o publike charge; bcſides that he giucth power toal magyſtrats,to judge, 
wcommaund, and to put in cxcecution,cuenyntothe Aruſpiſes . Howbeit as a defini- 
Bb ij tion 
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tion ovghtnot to extend farther,or leſſe way, than doth the thing that is defined: ſv þ 
ovght alſo thedeſcription of a magyſtrat in this our treatiſe of a Commonmeale,tg 
agree to all magiltrats of all Commonweales indiftcrently. | 
Thedifferencebe © Now in the definition by our ſelues propoſed, we firſt ſaid,all officers (whither they 
and privee _ were magiſtrars, or magiſtrats ſeruants)ro be publique perions who in that differ from 
end priuat men:for that priuat men haue nothing to doe v iththe affaires of the Common 
commoner. ywyele, VVelaid allo the Magiſtrats to haue an ordinaric charge , whereby to differ 
from Commiſcioners, who haue alſo publique charge, but yet extraordinerie , accor. 
dingto the occaſions inthe occurents of time preſented: ſuch as were in auntienttime 
the DiQators, criminall Quzſtors, and other judges extraordinarily by the people 
—__—— appointed, at the motion and requeſt of the Magiſtrars . And laſt of all we ( 
areded,burbyex- (aid, their ordinarie charge to be to them by law limitted and bounded:for the ereftion 
== eu3  oftheir publique ordinarie charges, ereed by the name of offices , which otherwiſe 
ſhould be no offices , if there were not for them an expreſle editt or law , A thing al. 
waies obſerved in the auntient Commonwealcs both of che Greeks and Latins; and 
now alſo better than cuer: and to this end Princes cauſe therr edits to be publiſhed,in 
their ſoucraigne and 1oferiour courts : andinthis rcalme of Fraunce,the charters of of. 
 fices newly ereQted are ſealed with greene wax , with labels of greene and red filke,and 
this ſtyle, viz. To all men preſent ard to come , with a continuance perpervall : whereas 
4. thelencrspattents of commils1ons, are ſealed with yellow w2x: , with a labell ofplaine 
parchment, without any perpetuirte. And albeit that all Corporations and Colleges f 
be grauntedby the prince with a charge by law limirred for cuer, as I have ſaid; yer ſo 
itis, that if the king will augment or increaſe the number oft the corporation or colle. 
ges of judges, or other magiſtrats , yea or ot the moſt baſe or vile otficers : as of Serge. 
ants, criers , trumpetours, land meaſurers , broakcrs ,andſuch like, it muſt be done by 
eg publique edict, verified and inrolled: of examplcs whereot all the records of the courts 
Offices robe p* (,f juſtice are full . But whereas we faidthe lawes concerning officers to be perpetuall, 


petuall althoug l ne . 
wbneheofficers xhat is to be ynderſtood of the perpetuitic of rhe offices , which continue for cuer aftcr 


—_ they be once by editereQed, (what time ſocucr it be that 1s preſcribed vnto the offi. 
cers themſclues,) vntill that by contraric edicts or lawes the ſame offices be againe put | 
downe,, Although the officer hol his place but tor the ſpace of cighteene moneths, 
as did of long the Cenſors their cenſorthip, (which tor al;that was at length prorogued 
for fiue yeares, for that ſo great an office could not in lefle time well be diſcharged) ot 
for ayeare: as did all the other offices in Rome, by the law Villia: or for ſix moneths, 
as did the Senators of Florence, after it was a popular eltate : or for two moneths, as 
did the fix Counſellours of the ſcignoric which arc akiſtant vnto the duke of Venice: 

Lewes mo or for one day oncly, as the Capraines ol the rwo fortrefſes of the caſtle of Rhaguſe, 

for being wiitzen WROC Office is perpertuall, albeir thartheir commaund laſt but for one day. But how- 
ſocuer it be that offices be ereted with ordinaric and publique char?e, it muſt ſtill be 
done by law: not for that it is needfull tro have parchment to write it 11,0r greene waxe 
to ſcale it with, or yet magiſtrats ro publiſh the edifs concerningthe ereCion of ſuch 
offices :for the writing,the ſeale, the verification, albcit that they gine credit vntothe 

TJawes which are made, yet make they no lawes; no more than they doe other aQs and 
contraQts. But tothe contrarie there were never lawes more {trong or better kept,than 
thoſe of the Lacedemonians, which Lycargas torbad to be written, and were for that 
cauſe called Rhetcs: for ſo he was perſuaded that they ſhould the rather remaine in- 
violat and of long, continuance, it they were once wiit in the hearts of his citiſens, 
and not intables , in their nindes, and not in bookes , The Athenians in like caſe had 
acerteine forme of preſenting their requeſts vnto the people , which it the people re- 
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Tewed, ithea) paſl:d into the force of a law : which they vled tO ingraue in bralle, and 
rofaſten it vato a pillar, leſt any man ſhould vaderthe colour of ignorance excuſe him 
(le incranſorelsing the ſame. So when queſtion was forthe erecting of an hundred 
new Scnators in Athens out ofthe two new T1ibes of Antigonu and Demetrizs, the 
Lawfor the erection of them was publiſhed vnto the people : which was alſo done in 
the ereRion of all other othices as is to be ſcenc in Thucydides, Plutarch, and Demeſihe-. : 
ws. The bke is ro. be laid of the Roman magiſtrars : torthe Conluls were created by $/ofbein, by 
the law Tania: and the Tribunes of the people by the Jaw Duillia; and when queſtion — 
was for the creatin; of one of the Conluls out of the people , it was done by the law OE 


Licinia . And afterward the Precor for the adminiſtration of juſtice in the citic was 


3 madeby the law S2xtia. And the foure Prarcors for publique crimina!l cauſes, (beſide 
the other before erected) by the lawes Cornelia and Babia. So may we allo (ee of all 
the other Magiſtrars ercQed by the Emperours: that it was alwaies done by expreſle 
Edit, wherein the time, the place, and their ordinaric charge are limitted . As in all 
the firſt 8 twelfc bookes of the Code,and in the Edicts of 7uſ{;uazit appeareth where 
eucty magiſtrar harh his particular Edict, j 
We hauc pur allo into our defitntion of an Officer, that %e muſt hauc an ordinarie Anciicrcs 
charge, for tharthe commaunds ofthe peop!e of Rome granted by commuſsions and ordinary charges 
exraordinarie charges were aſwell called by the name of Lawes , as were thoſe 3g. marhe. 
that were made for ordinarie offices: the charge, the time, and place being ſtill limirted — 
0 by commilsion : as a man may (ee by the commilsions granted ynto the DiQators, aiwaics exccach 
which were ſometime made by the decree ofthe people,as I haue before ſhewed, And 
allo by the commitsion granted tro Pompee for fiue yeares , therein ro end the Pirats 
watre : with commaund ouer all the coaſts and hauen townes of the Mediterranean 
Sea, all granted vato him by the law Gabinia. As allo by commiſsion giuen him for 
the warre againſt king Mithridztes, granted by the law Manilia. But toraſmuch as 
theſe were not but extraordinaric charges, a man could not call them offices , which 
are ſtill ordinaric and perperuall . And tor becauſe thoſe warres were in ſhort time to 
beended,it was not meete therfore to create a new magiltrar, whoſe office and charge 
ſhould be perperuall, but onely extraordinarily ro commit the care of that warre ynto 
amolt (ufficient Captaine and Generall ; vato whom fue yeares time was limited at 
the requeſt of Catu/#s: tothe intent that Pope in that time might end the warre,and 
not longer to protraRt it to be ſo alwaies in imployment : Ort the warre were ſooner 
ended, that then his commiſsion ſhould endalſo . Andall ſuch excraordivary charges 
we call by the name of Commiſsion . The DiQatorſhip was alſo a charge giuen by 
commilsion, and not an ordinaric power : for why, the DiCtator was not but extraor- 
dinarily and without law nominated by the Interrex or Conſul, ſome great matter ſo 
tequiring : and for that all offices ceaſed the DiQator being created , iis commiſsion 
Was limited but vnto fix moneths at the moſt, and it he had foner diſpatched the bu. 
lineſſe for which he was appointed Dictator , his commilsion then alſo expired , and 
E his authoritie ceaſed; as we haue by many examples before declared. And asaman 
May ſee by * Amilins Mamercus , who choſen Diftator, and the ſame day haning dif. * z;uus lb:g2 
_—_ the buſineſſe tor which he was choſen, the verie next day following gaue vp 
uscharge : ſhowing therein how little he liked of long rule or authoritie . Howbeit 
luch isthe nature and power of all Commiſzions , as that according tothe pleaſure of | 
bimthat hath che ſoucraigntie,they may be either reuoked or proroged. And albeit 5ommyorontt 
that commiſsions in Popular and Ariſtocratique Commonyweales are almoſt ſtil] li  pleaſireof bimm 
mitted ynco a certaine time : yet in a Monarchie that extraotdinarie and permiſsiue hue the foue 
Flargeis ryed to no time at all: for why , in Popular and Ariſtocratique eſtates and go 
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goucrnments , the greater the charge is giuen by commilſsion, the more needir is to : 
Thegreater the haye it in ſhort time expired ; leaſt longer power might giuc occaſion to ambitious 
— com minds to take vnto themlſclues the gouernment, and ſo to oppreſle the libertie of the 
—mnarngn= ſtate. And therefore the diftatorſhip was but for ſix monerhs , neither was that pow. 
ts endure. ereuer longer proroged to any man in that free Common weale,except tO Furins Ce. 
-millus. For at luchtime as the people of Rome had extraordinarily created the De. 
cemuiri with a yearely and ſoucraigne power, for the reforming of their old lawes and 
i cuſtomes,and the making of new and more commodious for the ſtate : their commil. 
commiſſions =fjon which ſhould not haue paſſed, a ycare being expired,was againe by the people for 
thee, another yere proroged, with abſolute and ſoucraigne power: and all other magiſtray 
lſpended during the time of their commilsion; vntil that out of the belt lawes of other ( 
cities they had gatheredthe lawes of the twelue tables . Vpon which continuance of 
bearing rule,theſe Decemuiritooke occaſion to oppreſſe the libertic of the ſtate,and to 
take vpon themſclues the ſoueraigntic,had icnor by force againe bene wrong our of 
their hands, and that not without the great trouble and turmoile of the citie. For 
which cauſe the people from thenceforth erefted the offices of the Tribunes ofthe peo. 
ple,asdefendors and keepers of theirlibertic; who alone of all the magiſtrats held their 
places after the creation of the diftator, all other magiſtrats and officers being for that 
time ſuſpended. The Florentines did otherwiſe, who almoſt cuerie ſixt yeare extraor. 
dinarily created cight or ten Commilſsioners,with ſoucraigne power, and without li, 
mitation of time, for the ordering oftheir Commonweale, and the reforming of the 
abuſes therein: who being once created, all other their magiſtrats ceaſed . By which - 
meane theſe ambitious in eftcArooke vpon themlelues the gouernment, albeit thatin 
outward appearance they made faire ſhow of the giuing vp of theis charge . For the 
ſuſpending of all magiſtrats ingenerall,is athing right dangerous , not onely in Popu- 
lar ard Ariſtocratikeeſtates,but euen ina Monarchic alſo: which yet I never knewto 
haue happencd in this kingdome of Fraunce, bur ar ſuch time as king /ohz was taken 
priſoner by the Engliſhmen : For then Cherles the fift hauing gorten of his father the 
gouernment of the kingdome, appointed fiftic commilsioners tor the reforming of the 
Commonweale, with power to examine the doings and abules ofall the other magf- 
ſtrars,from whome as then all power was taken. Ar which time the Commonweale | 
deſticute of gouernours,was by the ſeditious wondertully diſturbed : but more of thele 
things intheir place. 
Butthe better and the more cafily ro vnderſtand the difference betwixt an office and 
The difference — "Wer" ; 
berwixt an office A COMMiſsion,a man may in ſome ſort ſay,that an office is a thing borrowed, whichthe 
foe commit owner cannot demaund againe beforethe time it was lent for bee expired: but a com- 
miſsion is a thing which one hath but by ſufference,cnd as it were by leaue , which the 
owner may againe demaund when he ſceth good. And that is it for which Tacitas 
mecrily ſpeaking of the raigne of Galba,which continued but three moneths, ſaith,Pre- 
carium ſeni imperium,@+ breui tranſiturum,The old mans empire was but by ſufference x 
and in ſhort time to paſſe away : notfor that he had indeed his empire by ſufferance, 
bur for that he was now growne extreame old,and being vnfit tor the gouernment of 
the empire, foreſaw that in ſhort time it muſt againe by naturall death bee taken from 
him,alchough he had not(as indeed he was)bene before flaine . Howbeit a Commilsi- 
onis of ſuch nature, as that it expireth ſo ſoone as the charge thereot is executed, al- 
though it be not revoked, or that the time was graunted longer for the executionther- 
of, and yet neucrtheleſſe may be alwaics reuoked, whenſocuer it ſhall pleaſe him that 
grauntedit,whether the matter for which it was graunted be yet entire or not, as wee 


hauc before ſhowed by the exawple of the Diftators. And to this purpoſe there is - 
01d 


— cit 
=: Or AComnonvEALE. '* 
to If 4 olddeeree of parliament yet extantin the records of the court of Paris,againſt the pur« 
us ſeuants ſent to Troy with the judges for the publike extraordinary cauſes, being indeed 
he none of the bodic of the court, who(the commilsion cxpired)nevertheleſle yer _— 
We themſelues as purſeuants, were by the court commaunded torefigne vp their office,an 
'4 a decree made them to be no officers at all. Ls 
Je I ftand longer vpon this point , which although it may ſeeme caſie vnto men ofex- 
nd rience,yet vato others it may ſceme ſtrange : yea two of the greateſt orators of theit 
ul. time,oamely Demoſthenes and £ſchines grounded the ſtate oftheit orations and pleas 
or yonthis point . For when Cteſjphon had preſented a requeſt vnto the people, Thar it 
Us would pleaſe them,that Demoſthenes for his =_ deſerts towards the Commonweale 
& Cf pg (andnamelyforhauing moſt ſtrongly fortified the walles and caſtles of the citic of 
of Athens) might in the open theater berewarded with acrowne of gold . Aſchines De- 
(0 moſthenes tus greateſtenemic, oppoſed himlelte againſt the enterrainment of the re- 
of ncſt,allcaging for the cauſe thereof, That by the law no man was to be rewarded, ex- 
ot cept he had firlt giuen an account vnto the people of his office well diſchatged, as all 
De magiſtrars were bound to do. Demoſthenes for that it concerned his owne honour and 
ir reputation,takin the matter in hand,made of all others a moſt excellent oration for 
_ Cteſphon,or more trucly to ſay, for the crowne he would hauc had, alleaging, Thar the 
l. law (pake not but of Magiſtrats; and that charge of repairing and fortitying of the wals 
iy andother fortreſſes, was no magiſtracie or office , but onely a ſimple commilsion; and | 
Ie H | C therefore in his vulgar tongue ſaith, 7&yeauov, ovx apy ava, GAN tm tAGRY TWE KAs Tofortificlt ts 
nl - Auxodv. V hichthe Latines properly called Caratro, which is rofay a Commilsi- — 
n on, V herby it appearcth,that publike charge,for repairing of the walles,notto hauc 4 =iniftris, 
c bene an ordinaric matter, but extraordinarie,for that there is nor ſtill need for to repaire 
ſe them. Neither ought irto ſceme ſtrange,if Demoſthenes well knew to diſtinguiſh and 
0 pit adifference berwixt a commiſsion and an office(as hauing bene of long time exer- 
_ ciſedin the publike affaires,and as it were inthe middeſt otrhe Commonweale) both 
c which 4r:Fotle altogether confounded. The one of them alſo hauing alwaies man. 
k nagedthe affaires of ſtate 3 and the other as ſaith Laertius,neuer intermedling therein. 
Andthatis it for which Nicholeus Grouchins,and Carolus Sigonius, tornot having vn- 
© [ | þ derſtood the difference berwixt an office and a commiſsion , haue ſo much troubled 
C themſclues with replies and reioynders, without any reſolution at all, as men ignorant 
inthe knowledge of matters of law and of ſtate. All which ſhall T hope be well mani- 
: feſted,by that which ſhall be ſer downe in this booke. 
q Inthe laws of Charlemaigne Commilsioners were called miſ#, a mittendo ; which 
| fipnificth ſent; which the Germans call by an old word Skaken: whereof they called 
C thecourt of judges, which were extraordinarily ſent into the prouinces(& were indeed 
4 nothing elſe bur Commiſsioners)Scacarium . Bur here perhaps may fome man ſay, 
That the Commiſsioners of the caſtle of Paris,and judges of the court of Requeſts of 
*k the Pallace, are allo officers: which being (o, how could itthen be, that an office and 
£ acommiſsion ſhould not be alſo all one > VW hereunto I anſwere, That of anticnt time 
f thoſe judges were but ſimple commiſsioners, with authoritic and power duting plea- Como imones 
who yet afterwards for the common good and profit were made perpctuall offi- o—_ 


cets, with an ordinaric and perpetuall charge and power committed vnto them name of com 
them: their old and former name of commilsioners,yet by abuſe or for the honor of 
thatcourt ſtill remaining : whereby thoſe judges ofthe court of Requeſts,are yet called 
| the Commiſsioners of the Parliament ; as judges appointed,and againe to bercuoked 
athe pleaſure of the prince . VV hich judges ofthe court of Requelts(for all that) can- 
|  notnowbercuoked by the king himſelte, except they firſt bee by capitall iudgemient 
| Bb ij condeme- 
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Oy 
condemned , or willingly ofthemſelues refigne their places: for ſo it was by the law þ 
of Lewes the cleuenth prouided. Notfor that commulsion is incompatible with an of. 
fice, moſt part of compalsions being not direed,but vnto magiſtrars or officers: bur 
for thatan officer inthe qualitic of an officer, cannot be allo a commulsjoner,for theſelf 
ſane charge limired vnto him by [iis office . For {uch commilsions as they call Excita> 
tives, extraordinarily direQed vnto officers for matters concerning the reuiving the jy. 
ridicion,or authoritic of thcir offices, are not properly commils1ons,it the time orthe 
place benot by the commilsion altred; asro iudge according to the latter proccedingy, 
and to leave the former : for after that the time and order appointed by the law,is alte. 
red by the authoritie ofthe prince or magiſtrat,itis to be now determined by commil. 
fion. Now the difference herein which the lawyers huld,is notablezas,Thatit anyof. 6 Þ} 
ficer haue iudged of a fat contained in his commils10n,in the qualitie of an officer, 
that his indgementis naught: bur yer that is to be vaderſtood in a thing which con- 
cerneth not his office: For if there bee a concurrence of the commilsion Excitatiue, 
with the charge contained inthe ereQion of his office , the ordinaric heating of the 
cauſe is to be preferred before the commiſsion , cuen as the qualitic of the other is to 
be preferred before the qualitic ofthe Commilsioner; and the acts of the officers more 
aſſured thanthe as of the Commilſsioners. And ſo in luch concurrence of authoririe, 
ifthe officer commiſsionar alſo in a matter belonging to his owne charge, hauc notde. 
clarcd in what qualitic he hadthe hearing of the caule : the at by him done ſhall beta- 
Berrzordinarie Ken, as the at ofan officer,torhe intent it may be the more firme and ſure. Ir is alſo H 
commiſſions ex* ry anjfeſt,ex:raordinaric commilſsions extenuating the power and authoritic of magis 


tenuating the au- ; bg , 
thoritieof the ſ{rats or officers to be odious,or at leaſtwile leſlie gratious,it they bee not for the refor. 


nnd ng and amending ofthe abuſes and corruption of the officers. As they doin Venice, 
from fine yeares to five yeares: Andeuerie yeare in Genes, where the Sindies are af. 
terwards Commilſsioners,to heate the abuſes committed by the magjſtrats & officers 
(which inaunticnttime in Athens was giuen to certaine ordinaric magiſtrats) as alſo 
art Romebythelaw Bebiaz when as before Quzlitors or judges were by commiſsion 
appointed by re as = That extraordinaric hearing of cauſes ofthe judges by com- 
miſsion,was alſo gratious ; which Yeſpaſianthe emperour appointed for the hearing | | | 
and determining of ſuits and controuerltes,which in the time of che civill warres were 
growne infinitly,and for the deciding whereot the whole lives of all the magilſtrats 
* would haue ſcarce ſufficed . Commiſsions may alſo bee graunted for things concer- 
ning the greater patt of officers , ot a whole corporation or colledge,in which and like 
cales commilsions are neceſlaric . And I remember that king Charles the ninth , ha- 
uing directed his letters patents,in the yeare 1570,for the generall reformarion of the 
waters and forreſts of Normandie,which drew afcer it queſtion of the faireſt of his de- 
maine; from the hearing whereof the precedent and councellors of the parliagnent of 
Roan were forbidden: W hich interietion although they left nothing vnartemptcd 
co haue letted,yet ſo it was,that in fine they agreed thereunto, after that T had againe K 
and againe preſcnted vnto them the kings commaunds, to that eff:& and purpole, and 
commenced ſuit not onely againlt the principall men of that provinciall court , about 
mattets concerning my commiſsion, but alſo againſt the whole bodice and corporati- 
on of the citic of Roan,for therights which they pretended againſt the king; aud chat, 
that was the cauſe for which I had obtained the interdiQtion. 

Bur briefly,and yer more plainely andplentifully ro make plaine all ſorts of Com- 
mane at miſsioners,whether they be for the gouernment of promnces, or for the watres ; of 
andfromwhom for the adminiſtration of juſtice,or for the kings receits and treaſure, or other things 
they have their : _ : « 
commillions, CONCCIing the ſtate, VV ce fay, thatthe commilsions come ſtill from the ſoucraigne 


princes 


v 


—_—_———— 
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—ince,or from the magiſtrats , or from commiſsioners deputed by the (oueraigne 
rince ; for a fourth there is not. Againe Commilsioners deputed,are cither taken out 
ofthe number ofmagiſtrats and officers,or our of other priuat men. And if the com« 
milion be directed vnto the magittrars or officers,it is cither for matter belonging vn- 
othem by their ofhce,or otherwiſe not belonging vnto them. And in whart ſort ſoc. 
jerit be that commiſsion be direfed,whethcr it beto an officer , or a particular per« 
on,jt 15 direted with power and authoritie ro heare and proceed inthe caule ; cither 
without appcale,or clſc with appeale reſerved vntothe ſoueraigne prince, (itthe com- 
mikion came from him) or vnto the magiſtrats named in the commilsion; or els a 
commilcioner is appointed by him whome the ſourraigne hath deputed : as ſomerime 


kniive ſentence excluſively ro incluſiuely, ſaving the execution thereof, it appeale bee 
made. Sometime alſo Commiſsioners are appointed by the magiſtrars ro examine 
zfa&,orthe right ofa matter , or borh the one and the other together; ſometimes 
without any power or commannd, and ſometime with both, 

This diuifton exr2ndeth to all Commils:oners, 1n what forme of Commonweale 
ſocuer it be . As is to be ſecne 1n the ſtate ofthe Romans,where the mannagjng of the 
warres,and goucrnment of the countries and prouinces newly conquered, at the firſt 
belonged vnto the ordinaric magiſtrats and officers, 4, the Conſuls , Prators, and 
Quaſtors,yea cuen a good way from the citic,whileſt that the Roman empire was yer 
contained within the bounds of Iralie : Burt after that the bounds thereot were exten- 
ded further,they then began to appoint Commilſsioners to gouerne their prouinces,in 
ſtead of their ordinarie magiſtrats,who although they were all by one name called Po- 
tefates, yerfor all that they gouerned the prouinces in ſtead of Conluls, Prators , and 
Quzltors : they were alfo called Proconſuls, Proprztors, Proquzſtors, that is to ſay, 
Commilsioners,or Lieutenant ſent in ſtead of Conſuls,Prztors, or Qugſtors : As is 
in Liuieto be ſcene, who ſpeaking of Pho the firlt Proconlull ſaith, CAttum cum Tri- 
bunis Plebis eſt ad popalus ferrent ut cum Philo Conſulatu abyſſet pro conſule rem gere. 
ret, The tbunes of the people were dealt with,that they would moue it vntothe peo» 
y Ple;chatrwhen Philo was out of his conſulſhip he might rule as proconlul.But after that 

theempire was growne great, and alſo extended farre, ſuch commilsions were by the 

lufferance ofthe people graunted by the Senat,to ſuch as were lately gone out of their 
ofticesin the citie, who agreed among themlclues tor the gouernment ofthe provin- 
ces; oritthey could not ſo fall ro agreement , caſt lots for them, which they called 

Camparare inter ſe,& ſortirt: Except the charge and commilsion were of luch conſe. 

quence and importance(by reaſon of ſome great warre alrcadictiſen , or like to ariſe 

nthe prownce)as deſerued to haue ſome valiant and great captaine withour lot there- 
vato by the Senatappointed: VV here ifany partaking or tations chanced to ariſe 
about the marter,the people ar the requeſt of the Tribunes avpointed one thereunto 
by commilsion . As it did Scipio « Africanus,to whome the people gaue commiſsion 

| forthe mannaging of the warres in Spainc and Afﬀrike,and by that meanes drew Han- 
melout of Italy,and diſcharged that country of a long and moſt dangerous war, The 
like commiſsion was without lot extraordinarilic by the people allo granted to Paulus 
fmlizs,co make watre againſt Perſeus king of Macedon. And lo allo to the great 
captaine Pompey againſt the pirats,by the law Gabinia , and againlt king Aſzthriaates, 
by the law Manilia: all they which the yeare before had borne office, beeing reieQted, 
the people naming whome they pleaſed and belt liked. Howbeir that this was no vſu- 
all marrer,bur right ſeldome times done: For ordinarily the Conluls, Prztors, and 
Quartors diſcharged, and ſo going our of their offices in the cities , caſt lots tor the 
prouin- 


commilsion is given out for the inſtruQton of the affaires,or proceedings vnto the de-' 
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Tiecat ore Prouinces,ifthey could not otherwiſe agree for the goucrnment ofthem amongthem, 3 
civil warbewixt {c]ucs : and for that the charge ofthe watre again{t Mithriaates by lot fell vato Cop, © 
vlandMarins. colls, Mariza by the working of Pub.Sapitus,onc ofthe Triburts by him ſuborned, 
cauſed itto be by the people takenfrom him; and by extraordinarie commilsion 2uen 
vnto limſelie : which was the cauſe of the moſt cruell and bloodie ciuill warre thar 
euer was in Rome. Soallo was the province extraordinatily appointed vnto Cats 
Vticenſis, againſt Ptolomee king of Cyprus; which by him vndertaken,C/odvas bogſted, 
That he had pluckt out Catozs rongue, which had alwaics betore beene at libertie to 
ſpeake apainſt extraordinaric powers and commilsions . 5ometimeallo it the horrible. 
neſſe of ſome enormiovs faft required amore {eucre triall,the matter was propounded 
vnto the people, who put irouer by commiſsion ynto the Senat; which out of the e 
| bodic of it ſelfe appointed ſome one or moenot onely for inſtruions , but cucn to 
hearce andend the matter . As when Zacizs Tubullus the Pretor,had with grizuous ex. 
tortion moſt filthily polluted the Tribunall ſear,and peruerced tuitice; fo thatthe peos 
ple leauing the ordinaric courſe, and the magiſtrars ro w hom the heatirig of the mat: 
ter belonged, referred it wholly vnto the Senat by extraordinarie commilsion : the Se. 
nat forthwith deputed C. Serpioto iudge and end the cauſe . So allo when Tiberiaethe 
emperor by comiſsion appointed the Senatto enquire oithe murthers committed be. 
twixtthe Nuccrians & Neapolitans: the Senat deputedthe Conluls to enyuire therof, 
Yeaſometime the ſenat without commilsion from the people, but as it were by meere 
ſoueraignty appointed commilsioners, it the cafe in queſtion were commitredin Iraly, þ 
out of the territoric ofthe citic of Rome,as athing belonging to the Senar, apart from 
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> of Gveraignnia, ther they be magiſtrars or priuat men,may appoint their deputies, and lo commit the 
eo, Matterto others ,if it be not exprelly forbidden them by their commilsion ſo to doey 
ad — orthar queſtion be of the cſtate it felfe in the commilsion : as the ambaſſadours or 
Commulsioners which are to cntreatofpeace, or alliance,or other ſuch like things cane 
not commit the ſame to others . As is alſo to be ſaid it queſtion be ofche life , fame, or | 
ſtare of any man : wherein the manner andexamination for better inſtrutions may be 
deputed to others, but not the judgement itſelte, except the judge before appointed by 
commiſsion excule his abſence by ſickneſle or ſome other lawtull cauſe . But /uſtinie 
the emperour afterwards ordained better by forme of a perperuall edit , That Com- 
milsioners appointed by the prince, ſhould depute nothing of their commilſgion to 
others more than the inſtruftions of the ſuir: neicher thought he that ſufficient , but 
decreed alſo,thatthe Commilſsioners appointed by the prince ſhould themſelues heare 
the appeale,and inſtruftions of the ſuit. But to meet with all that is to be metwith, the 
moſt ſurerule is ro hauc al that is commited, particularly inthe commilsion, expreſſed, 
and ſo the commiſioners to be ruled by the commitſsion, as is the manner in all well 
eſtabliſhed Commonweals. 

And albeit that a man might make many queſtions concerning commiſsions 
graunted, as well by the ſoucraigne prince,as by the magiſtrates, in time both of peace 
and warre : yet will I thereof touch but two or three, and thoſe moſt necefdarie to bee 

A vnderſtood of them which haue the managing of the affaires of ſtate , whether it 
whereby com-- bein peace or warre. V heretore leaving the reſt, and to bee bricte: wee ſay thatthe 
| * commilsjon ceaſeth by the death of him that graunted the ſame, or by his reuoking 
of the commilsion:; or in caſe that the commilgioner during the time of the ma_ 

off 


' all others ; as ſaith Polybiws : as it happened in a ſiraunge robberie and murther, wherof 
| 4 Cicero ſpeakethin his booke De Claris Oratoribus 3 to the hearing whereof ( hee faith) 
: i Whrcher chil the Senat deputed the Conluls. By which exatyples here before produced,ir appeareth 
E yo bythe princ, that Commiſioners appointed by the prince,or people hauing the ſoucraigntic, whe. 
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fon,obratne ſore office or prefermenr cquall to him that graunmted the commilsion : 


a . a _ : Whether the as 
@rchen one of them cannot commaund the other. But as for the expreſle revocation VWatthertheas 


&darcd by the princes letters or edifts, concernethas well them which arc ignorant nerdoneatter 

of ſuch reuocation of their authoritic and commilsion,as them vehich know it. And ;euoked,and yet 
lbeicthat the as of a commilsioner ſo reuoked, done after the renocation of the piomne nad, 
commil$ion, and yet before the knowledge of ſuch a reuocation to him ginen, hold "pocation theres 
froood but in regard of particular men, towards whom the commitsio:er harh exe. nor? * 

ated his coramiſsi9n; and eſpecially, if chey haue voluntarily yeclded voto the com- 

miſcioner, knowing the commiſsion ro be alreadie revoked: and that towards others 

heats of the commilsion after che reuucation of the commiltion, are ot none cette 

by the rigour of che law, yer equitie andreaſon vindeth them thereunto,vnull thatthe 
commilsioners or appointed iudges doc know that their commilsion is revoked, For 
$2commilsioner hath no power varill he haue recctued his commilsion : fo likewiſe 
thecoman(sion dureth,vntill the reuocation rhereof be fignified ; or at leaſtwiſe vntill 
thecommilsioner know that it is reuoked. And thereture Celſzs layth, thatthe acts of 
thegoucrnour of a province are goodand auaileable, it the commilsioner know not 

thathis commilsion is called in. And although Pope /znocexr were of opinion, that 

itwas otherwiſe to be iudged, if queſtion were of life or honour, and was therein of 

many followed,yct he continued notin that opinion . And albeitthat he was a pope A good decree of 


& loucraigne prince,and a man moſt skilfull in borh the lawes, yet willed he no greater IDS TONE 


( anhoritic to be giuen vato his writings than to other mens , ncither to reſt thereon 


; 


further than there were good and ſtrong reaſon theretore . But to take away theſe an- 
ticht difficulties, the ſecretaries to the ſtate haue vſed toioyne vato commiſsions , and 
almoſt to all mandars and letters patents this clauſe, die quareſcriptum Signficabie 
tar From the day thatthe reſcript ſhall be notified: which claule itir be omirred, yer is it 
awayes neceſſarily ro be ynderſtood., And thus much concerning the expreſle reuo- 
cation of a commiſsion. 

Soalloa Commilsion taketh end by the death of him that graunted ir , bee hee Whether acom; 
prince or magiſtrat ; prouided al waies, thatthething committed bee yer whole and ke, mit 
entire: for otherwiſe the commilsioner may continue that which hee hath begun, — 
ſothat itbe done without fraud . Bur it is fraud in law,when a Commiſcioner not ad- | 
verriſed by a purſeuant or expreſle reſcript(but by ſomeSther certaine mea nes) of the 
death ofthe prince,the matter being yet whole,neuerthelefle proceedeth therein. Now 
the matteris not whole and entire, which cannot by the Commilcioner bee left off 
without proiudice to the publike ſtate, or to the right of priuat men : as in matter of 
uſticeafthe parties hauc conteſted, the thing is no more entire,but the Commiſsioners 
may and ought to go through with that they haue begun, whether it bee the prince 
orthe magiſtrat that hath giuen them commilſsion. And ſo in warre the matter is ſaid 
notto be entire;if the battell ſtand ranged before the enemie, and that the retrear can. 
not without cuident perill be made : in which caſe the generall is not to forbcarc the gi- 
uing of battaile,although he be certainly enformed of the death of the prince; or tharix 
be forbid him to ioyne battaile. So1f rebellion ariſe, which cannot otherwiſe be appea- 
ſed butby the execution ofthe authors thereok; that is firſt ro bee done , and afterward 
knowledge thcreofto be giuen, (as faith the lawyer) although the death or counter- 
maund of the prince happen or come inthe meane time. Yet the commuſsions com- 
ming from the prince,or letters mandatorie,are in that different from the orher letters 
toyall, which they call letters of iuſtice : for that theſe coutinue in their force and yer- 
we, whereas the letters of commaundexpire after the death otthe prince . Yer ne- . 
vertheleſle the new prince oftentimes ratificth that which was done by the commaun. 
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dement of his pred-ceſſourakhough he died,the marter yer whole and entre, andthe pÞ A 
rather ifir be well and for his profit done ; whicn the magi{trats cannot do to the com. 
miſstoners by them appornted,for tha: their ratifications 1ntearmes ofiultice are neyer 
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a0 tobe received , And thus mach concerning all the ſorts of Commilsioners, 
3 OO WP" Now,that we haue alreadie ſaid of Commil+joners, hath no place tn officers, for 
: ' . ' . , 
ne ea _ *"* that their power enderh not together wirh che death of the prince, althouz3h it beein 


—emdeoer a of (O11 fort holden in {ufferance,aind as1t were {uf pended vntill chey haue | etrers from the 
new prince,or confirmation from him for the continuance of their offices. And for 
this cauſe the parliament of Paris atterthe death of king Lewes the ckuenth, decreed 
thatrhe officers ſhould continue in their charge,as they had before done,vnual chat they 
receined commaund tothe contrarie from the new king 3 following therein an aunt. [ J 
ent decree giuen in like cafe inthe moneta ot Oftober, in the yeare 1380 . Howbeit + 
the court of Toulouſe after the death of Charles the ſeuerna, otherwile decreed than 
had the parliament of Paris, 274; T hat all cheir turiſgiion ſhould ceaſe , vniill they 
had received new commaundement from the new king; and yet that it any occutreny 
ſhould chance wherein the authoritie of the court ſhouid bee requiſit , that then the 
court ſhould proceed by letters and commilsions,intituled The people heldrng the Paris 
ament royallof T euloaſe firmed with the eale otthe court, without any mention ma> 
king ofthe king, . Bur foraimuch as the king comming vnto us kingdome by right 
of ſucceſs10n,victh his maiettic before he be conſecrated ; as it was wudged by a decree 
of the parliament of Paris,the nincteenth of Aprill,inthe yeare 1398(contrarictothe HI & 
opinion of many)it belongeth not vnto any ofhcers,parliament,or Senat, to doubtot + 
the power or maicſtic ofthe prince: which it it were not,neither were they to haue any 
authoritic or power : neither are in any otherſott ro proceed, bur as officers vntothe 
king,and vnder his obeyſance . Burif it were lawfull tor the people to make choice of 
rheir king as itis in Polonia, Denmarke,and Hungariez (where the kings beeing dead, 
the maicltic of the kingdome 1s to returne vnto the people) anorher thing were to bee 

Fl ſaid: Fortheathe magiſtrats vic northe princes name 11 the vacancie of the kingdom 
(for thatthenthere is no king)but cuery one ofthem do their lawfull atts and duries, 
as if they had ſuch power from the Senat and the people)by torce ofthe law,andpow- 
cr proper vato the magiltrats : whereas Commilstoners and judges extraordinatily 
appointed,can by no meangFhe prince being dead) hold their aurhoritic and power 
for that they do nothing by the vertne otche law or of ordinaric power: and not for 
that commilsions be odious,and offices gratious(as lome have thought)for oftentimes 
a commilsion is more gratious,yea and more protirable alio vnto the Comnonieal, 
than any officers ordinatie power. Andas tor the decree of the parliament ot Patis 
(bearing datethe ſixteenth of October 1381) whereby it was ordained , that the kings 
edits and commands ſhould hauc like power the king being dead,that they had whi- 
leſt he yet lived;thar is ſo to be vnderltood,itthe charge commited bec then begunts 
be pur in execution . And therefore ifthe power of the magiſtrars be annuall , andthe 
king die before the magiſtrats yeare be expired, yet may the maviſtrat neuertheleſle 
hold his office for his yeare : orif ir be perpetuall,continue the fame in ſuch ſort and(o 

offices bytawe long as the law giueth himleaue, for that his oftice dependeth not of a ſimple com- 
eftablihea'®  maund which may ſtill be reuoked,or of a charge which cannot be recommaunded, 
ranie editzor Hy is orounded vpON a law,receiued, publiſhed, verified, 2nd regiſtred; in ſuch ſort as 
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wes to be pu 
zone, © thathisofficecannotbe lupprefled but by a contratie edi& or law . As when queſtion 
was forthe ſuppreſsing of the mil:tarie Tribunes, ( for the diſcord berwixt the Seat 
- and the people, before created with the power of the Conſuls)and in their ſteads tore: 


ltorc againthe Conluls , it could not be done yatill that by the law Liciniagthat pul 
0 


E : , 
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4 ofthe Tribunes was againe taken away . And in our time when as the fift and ſixt pre« 


6dent of the parliament of Paris were to be ſupprefled, they were not yet therefore 
difplaced(for chat againſt their wilsthey could not, except that for ſome capital ctime 
they had bene before condemned) bur an expreſie edict was made, thar after their 
death none ſhould be more placedin their roomes, but ſorheir ofiices io bee ſuppreſ. 
kd. So by agencrall edit made by Charles the ninth,at the requeit of the eſtares of 
Orleans,in the yeare 1560, all offices creed after the death of king Francs his grand- 
father,vvere againe ſuppreſled . And oft times it happenerh,that oe officer is by one 
Law made ; but more ofren,that many are made at once: as when threeſcore ſergeants 
mere at once created by one edit of king, Frencisthe firſt 3 and the criminall judges ar 
once ereted rhroughour the realme by an cdiftin the yeare 1529, when as before the 
fame man was judge both of criminall and ciuill cauſes. VV hich courſe was fo ſtraitly 
obſerued 2nd kept in the kingdome of Fraunce,as that the verie clarkes ofthe clarke of 
the parliament, were by expretſe edit made an office, though afterwards by another 
edit againe (uppreſled,at the inſtance ofthe chiete clarke , in the yeare 1 544:as were 
other {mall charges, which the Roman Commonweale were by the magilſtrats them 
ſelves commonly giuen ynto their ſeruants, without any law at all. Neither is it (ufe 
fcient for the magiſtrars and other officers to be by the law created, bur that their ſuc- 
cſſours alſo have a particular declaration,to teſtific that they haue obtained their ofh« 
ees,and yet no need of any new edit orlaw. And for this cauſe the princes commilsi- 
ons dit: ed vnto the officers in the quality of officers,continuc in force to their ſuccel- 
fors: for that the prince therein maketh choice ofthe magiltrat or off:cer , and not of 
the perſon : bur if choice be made of any mans perſon, whoſe name is expreſiced inthe 
commilsion,he being dead, his ſuccefiour inthe ſame office cannot execute the coms+ 
miion, for that the prince made choyce nor ot the magiltrat but of the perſon. 


Yet there are other differences alſo berwixt an officer and a commiſsioner : for that Thogane fun 


the power of an officer beſides that it is ordinarie, it is alſo berter authoriſed,and larger ſtrat larger, thug 


the power of @ 


thanis acommilsioners, & that is it for whichthe Edits and lawes leaue many things coir, 


tothe conſciences and dilcretions ofthe Magjſtrats: who indiftcrently applic and inter- 


q pretthelawes according ro the occutrents & exigence ofthe cauſes preſented; V here- 


as Commiſgioners are otherwiſe bound, and as it were tyed vnto the veric words of 
their commil$ion, and eſpecially where queſtion is of the affaires of ſtate ; as in the 
charges and commiſsions of Embalſadours or Commilioners deputcd to negotiate 
berwixt princes, where the Commilsioners may not without danger ot heir lives paſſe 
one point beyond the leflon they haut in writing , if this clauſe (which is oft times pur 
wtothe charges and in{truions of Emballadours and Commilſzioners to treat with 
Inces) be not thereunto annexed, w1z. Thatif any thing elſe be to be done,the Em- 
dour ſhall at his wiſedome and diſcretion, according to the chauvge of places, 
umes ,and perſons , haue care thereof : much like vnto that clauſe whereof Fſchines 
the Orator peaketh in the oration which hee made tor the defence of his legation 


| Where he faith , that this clauſe pur into the the commiſion of Embaſſadours, wuiR, 


That they ſhould do whatſocuer they ſawto be for the common good; extended not 
mothar they had in their expretſe and particular charge : ſo that the aforcſaid clauſe 
genderh not vnto the principall obligations and reſolutions of treaties, as tothe mas 
Ling or breaking of peace , but onely vnto the acceſſories and marters of lefle impor= 
ance, ASif queſtion be of any thing to be graunted vnto the enemies or friends , for 
veinlarging of their power to the hurt ofthe Commonweale, it is not lawtull for the 
dours without ſpeciall commaund to imreatthercof: For ſeeing that in the 
allures of priuat men, an Atrourney or Proftor hauing a generall authoritic with 
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full and entier power, may not yct for all that giue, acquitc , or alienate any thing, or x 
give or take an oath of any perſon without a ſpeciall charge 3 much lefle ought heſ 
ro doe in things touching the publique , and namely tn things concerning the ſtare; 
well may things done without commilsion, be confirmed,yer could they not oftight 
Jamaerrefftare Without commilsion be ſo done . For albeit that in priuat matters he may ſay him 
Nth cn® ſelfeto have well and duely executed his charge, which hath done it better than wasto 


yond his com- 


eres wo him inioyned , yet in publique affaires of the cſtate it is not alwaicsfo : for the Soul. 


mooghthae diour Which hath aſſailed the encmic, or the Capraine which hath ginen bartell con. 
weverſowel, trarictothe Generals commaund,, ate both worthie of death , although they obtaine 
the vitorie . For what could cucr have more honorablic beene done, or morewor. 

thic eternall praiſe, than was that which was done by Fabims,collonell of the horſemen 6 

vnder Papyrize Curſor the Diftator ? who with the loſſe but of an hundred men onely, 

flew twentic thouſand of the encmies ; and vet for that he contraric to the DiQators 
commaund had ioyned battell with the enemie , he was brought in queſtion of his 
head,ncither hadſo eſcaped, had nor the DiAator(overcome by the carne intreating 

ofthe people)ſo reſted contented. And therefore Ceſar in like cale ſpeaking of oneof 

his captaines called Sy{lanw, ſaid him to haue done well and wiſely in not giving of 

bartell, although he were ſure to hauc caried away the viQorie: for that ſaid he it is not 

the dutic of a captaine, ro do any thing that is by his General] forbidden him. Yeaſo 

much it concerneth not to doe ary thing that js forbicden in watters of warre, as that 

the Lieutenant generall to an other man, ovght not to give the eremie battell, except 

it be ſo cxprelly giuen him in charge; which was the cauſe that the Countie of Aigar 

mond was ſhrewdly ſhent of the Spaniards , for giving batte!l vnto the Mareſball de 

Termes (although he therein tooke him priſoner ard diſcemfited the French armie) 

for that he had haſarded the whole ſtate ot the low Countries , it he :adloſt the bar 

tell . But this latter point is to be vnderſtood of ſuch as be Lieutcnants, or ſubieR to 

the commaund of others, who by vertvept their otfhice have not power to command, 

For an officer, as the Confull, or in his abſence his Lieutenant; or with vs the Conſts 

ble, the Marſball,or other Generall of the armie, placed as in title of office,to hauchull 

and abſolute commaund ouer the armie, and to mxannage the watre, may by vertueol 

his office, and without attending any other ſpecial} commaund, make warre vpon the | 

denounced enemies, purſue them and giue them bartell , beſfiege them , and take theit 

fortreſſes and ſtrong holdes , and diſpoſe of the armie according, to his diſcretion, ithe 

hauc not exprefle commaundement to the contraric from his ſoveraigne, and o hi 

power ſuſpended: yer having taken any ſtrong places, or theenemies General, he 

. may not without ſpeciall commaund deliver them , or yer make peace with the ene- 

Larger emmifis mic . Truc itis,that in populatcſtates theſe points are nor, ncither can beeſo ſtaith 
togenerals for Kept, the generals thereofthemſclues doing almoſt all; which in a Monarchic depend 
jewarvinp*Ps* ofthe will and pleaſure of one onely prince : For why it is more caſic to know the 


lar comme 
week than in die» pleaſure ofthe prince,than of the people; of one man, than ofmany thouſands , A [ 


parcki ; Ng YT 
why? we may ſtill ſee in Lixie large commilsions by the people given vnto the generals of 
their wartes;as in the warres againſt the Hetrulceans, all power was ginen vnto Fabim, 
Omnium rerum arbitrium & a Senatu.C 4 populo, & a collega, Fabio Conſul; Cemmlſ 
ſam, The diſpoling of all things (ſaith he)was both ofthe Senat, and the people, and 
his fellow in office committed to Fabizs . And in another place, Initio /iberum patis # 
belli arbitrium permiſſum Atthe beginning the free diſpoſing of peace and warre wa 
.” committed voto him . And yet neverthelefle they kepr this difterence berwixt them 
which had the mannaging of their wartes by vertve of their office, and them which 


did the ſame by commiſgion; as that the Conſuls,Prztors,and others , having powe! 
w 
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4 to make warre by vertue of their office, might auow and iuſtific their owne ations, 


without any other ratification, except they had raken vpon them ſome thing that con- 
cerned the ſoueraigntic of the people; whereas th: Commuſsioners,tfthey therein paſ< 
ſedtheir comifsion, rauſt ofnecelsitie have their ations by the Senat or by the people 
ratified . As Pompey hauing had commils:on tor the mannaging of the warre againſt 
kinz M:thridate,paſsing farther made warre alfo againſt diuers other vations and peo- 
ple,at his pleaſure beſtowing the kingdomes,eltares, and towns by him conquered and 
wonne : and albcit that the people would infringe or revoke nothing of that hee had 
done, yer neuerrheleſle after his triumph, he oftentimes requeſted the Senar, that thoſe 
his doings might by it be ratificd : and finding the Senat to make thereof difficultie,and 
tovſe therein long delayes ; heto ſtrengthen and backe himſelfe againſt his enemies, 
and ſuch as were about to looke into his doings, ioined himlelte in triendſhip and alli- 
ance with C{ar,ſo to make themſelues both otrhem the ſtronger. For albeit that hee 
had a generall commilsion,and that in that caſe all was at his diſcretion: and therefore 
(as ſome thinke)needed no ratification : yer is it not ſo,the generall clauſes of commiſ. 

ſions being alwaies to be interpreted and ruled co the beſt good and profit of the Com- 

monweale,not in any thing giuing power to doe that is hurtfull vnto the publike ſtate; 

which is not athinglawtul or permicted cuen vnto a priuat man to do,hauing a charge 

ingenerall tearmes committed vnito him. V heretore theſe words exprefled in come 


miſsions,be they Gouernots,Capraines, Iudges,or ambaſſadors(for things to be done) 


6 Mt their diſcretion according to their wiſedome ; or at their will and pleaſure: and others 


fuch like,arc ſtill cobe ſo interpreted and vuderſtood, ascueric good and wiſe man 
would interpret and ynderſtand them\ſtill ceſpefting the good and profit ofrhe Com: t 
monweale: wherein if any faulc be committed,account thereofis to be giuen; the leaſt 


ter:no excuſe of errour,or ignorance, beingthercinto be admitted or accepted. And 
muchthe lelſe,xt he which hath raken yppon him ſuch publike charge had it not laid 
vpon him, but was by him ſought for: neither offered vato him , but by force by him 
extorted, For if priuat mens faults, when they haue raken vpon them the charge to do 
anything one of ther for another(although it bee of their owne accord) be not excu- 


d fable; how ſhould they then be excuſed in matters concerning the ſtate and Common. 


weale, 
But to the intentthat the force of Commilſsions and offices may the Better bee vn- 
derſtood,it ſhall note amille to produce the examples of the auntient Romans, and 


tocompare their manner of ſpeech in the making of them, with thar of ours. As in woe the meas 


of the commiſſi- 
oners how they 


faultthat can be, being ſtill 10 marters of ſtare, and publike intereſt to be enquired at- a 


. . . . . : 0 : ent Romainey 
that which Feſtus Pompeire (aith,Cum imperio eſſe dicebatur apud antiquos , cui nomina- ————— 


tim a populo d1batur imperium , He was (aid of the aunticats to haue power, to whome nie powe! vnto 


by name power was by the people giuen : which is aſmuch as to ſay,by exprefſe com- 
milion, without appeale vnto any other magiſtrat, vnto whome ſo authoriſed the law 
gue power to command: For that a magiſtracic or office cannot be wishour power 
tocommaund . So we ſec in 7./ue,at ſuch time as Hawnival beſieged Rome , Placuit 
omnes qui Dictatores,Conſules,Cenſoreſue furſient cum imperio eſſe, donec receſiſſet hoſtis 
«muris,that 1s to ſay, A decree was madE (or commilsion giuen) that all ſuch as had 
bene DiQarors, Conluls,or Cenſors, ſhould hauc power and authotitie to command, 
matillthe enemic were departed from the walles. So C:cero ſpeaking of CHuguſtus 
Ceſar laith, Deraus iraperium Ceſari,ſine quo res militaris geri ni poteſt, Let vs giue ({aith 
he)power and authoritie vnto Ceſar,wirhout which militaric aftaires cannot be man- 
taged. For why,0auiaus yer but yong,could by the law neither beare office, nor 
kadthe armic, muchleſſe without power and authoricic take ypon him a generals 
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m—— 
charge: and therefore Cicero perſuaded , That the charge for the mannaging of the | 
warre ſhould with power by commilsion be giuen vnto him : which place of Cicers 
hath much troubled both Szgonizs and Gruchins. For had Octanianus bene either Con. 
ſul or Prztor,Cicero would not haue vcd theſe words, for that he ſhould then by law 
have had the power and commaund of a magiltrat. 

The mannerof s— Beſide this,there was alſs a notable difference berwixt the manner of propounding 
proponent he the requeſt for the creating of a magiſtrat,and ofa Commulsioner: For the magiſtra 


requeſts ynto the 


_ was vſually created by vertue of the lawes before made ; the magiſtrat thus asking the 

gittrarezond 0 people, O wos vellent Conſules firri, W home they would to be made Conſuls? and fo 

untienttims of the other magiſtracics and offices being vacant. Bur for commits1ons of command, 

_ they vied theſe words Yellent inbercxt wt huic vel i11t imperium effet in hac wel ills pro. 
gincia, If they willed and commaunded that this or that ian ſhould haue the gouern. 
ment in this orthat province . As is reported of Sc/pio Africenus, who bad commikgi. 
on with power to commaund,alrhough he were not yet of age to beare office, or tobe 
a magiltrat . And Cicero ſpeaking of all forts of commiſsions ſaith, Omnes Pote#lates, 
Imperia, curationes,ab uninerſo populo proficiſct connentt, It beſcemeth al poteſtats,com. 
maunds,and commilsions,to come from the bodic ofthe whole people , Where by 
the word Poteſtates,he vnderſtandeth rhe goucrnours of princes , who were properly 
ſo called. And by the word /mperia, Caprains,who had particular commilsion to man. 
nage the warres(howbeit that the word 1mperza, 18 vnderſtood alſo of the civill magji- 
ſtrats) with power to commaund . By the word Caratienes,is meant all other charges, H 
without power to commaund . The word Imperator,fignifieth properly a generall or 
chicfe captaine,as Flinte ſpcaki ng of Pompey,T oties Imper ator antequam miles, So often 
agenerall before he was a ſouldior . But generally the word Caratzo,irmporteth all ſony 
of commilsions 3 as is calily ro be gathered by this place of Cicero, Idem transfero i 
matiſtratus,Curationes,Sacerdotia : Tie ſame. transferre into magiſtracies, Commil. 
ſions,and Prieſthoods ; which are the three ſorts of publike charges. Y{pia» the lawyer 
allo well diſtinguiſheth a magiſtrarfrom him whome he calleth Curator republice, of 
whome he hath made ancxpreſſc booke ; whomethe law calleth by a Grecke word 
Aoysnuy; Who had no power to cond: mne,nor to appoint avy fine, which was lawſull | 
tor all magiſtrats ro do,as we haue before ſhowed. 

Ho ne. Oct 15 TO be noted,that al commilsions palle into the nature of offices, as of as that 

nature of offices, is by Jaw madan ordinaric charge,which was before done by commilsion,as we haue 
by the examples of our owne Commonweale before declared MAnd that which was 
before given at the pleaſure of the magiltrats,becommeth alſo an office, it he that hath 
the ſoucraigntic doth by law eſtabliſh the ſame . As in auntient time the Conſuls, asir 
were by commiſs1on made choice of the fix Colonels , whome they called Trbuns 
mmuUitum,yntill that about 642 yearcs after the foundation ofthe citic of Rome, it was 
by an expreſſe law (made at the requeſt ofthe Tribunes ofthe people) ſer downe and 
decreed, That from that time forward it ſhould bee an ordinarie office, and the peo- N 
pleto haue the choice ofthem: which was cuer after obſerued,cxcept ſome ſuch oreat Jt 
watre wete in hand,asthat it was thought needfull , that extraordinarie choice ſhould 
be made of thoſe Colonels by commilsion : M inthe Macedonian warre aozinſt king 
Perſeus, Licinins and Caſſius the Conſuls, made a motion vnto the people o That the 
Tribunes,or Collonels of the ſouldiors,might for that yeate bee choſen by the Con- 
ſuls,as indeed they were. So likewiſe in auntient titne allo, the Conſvls, Prxtors, and 
other great magiſtrats made choice of their flaues and ſeruants for their vſhers, ſccreta- 
rics,fargeants, Trumpetors,and ſuch hike; as they did alſo in this realme,vnrill the time 
of Philipthe Faire , who was the firſt that tooke this power from the bailicts and ſenc+ 
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—Thals,and yet leauing vnto the lords j uſtices,power to eſtabliſh (crgeants and notaries 
inche provinces of their iuriſd1tion and territorie . And in like caſe the kings atturney 
generall,in the time of our fathers,made choice of ſuch aduocats as hee thought beſt 
for the pleading of the kings caules ; who are 10W as ordinarie officers created by the 
prince himelte, the particular commuls10n before giuen vnto the atturney generall,be- 
ing connerted into the forme of a moſt honourable office . Andthus much in gene- 
rall concerning Commilsioners and officers : it followeth now that wee ſhould allo 
ſpeake of Magiſtrats,and of luch orher things as are ynto cuctie one otthem properly 


belonging. 
C HAP. I I I 6 
C Of Magiſtrats. 


EW Magiſtrat is a publike officer, which hath power to commaund 


Y y 


publike perſon, who hathan ordinarie charge by law appointed 
voto him . Buta Commiſsioner wee ſaid to bee a publike per. 
ſon alſo,with a publike,but an extraordinary charge,at the plea- 
ſure of the prince . Now orderly proceeding required that wee 
ſhould before ſpeake of Commailsioners, then of officers ; for 
that they were before any lawyers or Officers eſtabliſhed . For right cerraine ir is, the 
firſt Commonweales were by ſoucraigne power gouerned without law , the princes 
word,becke,and will,ſcruing in Read of all lawes,who both 1n time of peace and war 
by commiſsions gaue out charge to whomethey pleaſed; and againe at their pleaſure 
revoked the ſame, all depending of their full and abſolute power, being themſelues not 
bound to any lawes or cuſtomes ar all . And that is it for which Pomponras writeth, the 
Roman Commonweale to haue bene atthe firſt gouerned by regall power , without 
vle of any law. And Zoſephus the hiftoriographer,in his ſecond booke againſt pi 


angdeſirous ro ſhow the moſt honourable antiquitic of the Hebrewes , and of their 


; - What a magifs 
ina Commonweale. And an Officer we faid to bec a kind of wacis, 


The firſt com 

moriweales go- 
uerned without 
z lawes, 


) Jawes, faith, That Ayes of all others was the firſt that cuer writ Jawes. And that in Moſes the ir 


of, That Homer in ſo many books as were by him writien,neuer vſeth this word yopov, 
ot Law: agood argument that the firſt Commonweals ved not but Commilioners, 
conſidering that an officer cannot be eſtabliſhed without an exprelle law ( as we haue 
laid)rogiue him his ordinaric charge,and limited to a certaine time: a thing ſeeming 
todiminiſh from che power of ſoucraigntic. For which cauſe kings and princes ( ie- 
lous of their ſtate and orcatneſle) hauc vſually annexed vntoall their letters pattents 
of office,an auntient clauſe retaining the marke of lordly Monarchy , wiz. That the 
officer ſhould enioy his office ſo long as it 5tood with the princes pleaſure . W hereby it ap- 
peareth the officers power ro depend of the princes power, rather than of order. And 
 abeitthat this clauſe be to no purpoſe in the kingdome of Fraunce, for that by a law 
by Lewes the eleuenth eſtabliſhed,ordinary offices and charges, by the prince once law- 
bully beſtowed,cannor from them on whom they are ſo beſtowed be againe taken, ex- 
pt they haue committed ſome criminall cauſe worthy of death; and that in Spayne, 
and , Denmarke, Sweden, Germanic, Polonia, and all Iralic the like order be 
oblerued: yer for all that, the Sectetarics of eſtate neuer forgerthe ſame: a great argu» 
ment that all charges and offices were of aunticnt time inthe nature of commiſsions; 
Which whither it bee profitable vato Commonweales or not, ſhall in due placc be 


bereafer declared . But ler ys before ſpcake of the Magiſtrat which whauc before de- 
| be Cc 1ij | fined 


fiue hundred yeares aftcr,the word Lai was ncuer heard of. Alleaging in proofe ther- —— 
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| Empcrour to be good : which is , that ſome of them be Magiſtrats, and ſome of them 
| '» 


CO I, 


fincd ro be a common or publique officer with power ro commannd, F 

Now there is no lefle difference atnongſt writers betwixtthe officer and magiſtrate, 
then there is betwixt the officer and commilsioner. For albeit chat eucry Magiltratbe 
an officer , yer cuery officer is not a magiltrat; but onely they bee Magiſtrats which 
hauc power to commaund, which their greeke names epyas, and zpyorris well de. 
clare; as who ſhould ſay Commaunders, and the latine word Mag!ſtratus , which Is 
aſmuch as to ſay maſters and commaunders . And for that the DiQator was he which 
had the greateſt power to commaund ,the auntient writers called him Magiſter po. 

pul: the word DiQator fignitying a Commaunder 3as who ſhould ſay , laying the 

word, andit was done: for that earrere is as much as to commaund, which 1s proper 
vnto Magiſtrats: for that edicts are the Magiſtrars commaunds . Howbeic that many , 
hereia deceive thernſelues, who ſuppoling the buokes written in latin in the name of 
Mar. Yarro to be his, ſay thatthe DiQtator is ſo called , qu4/7 ditFus ab interrege, as (q 
called ofthe 7zterrex : Bur by the ſame reaſon the Collonell of the horſemen might 
be allo called a Ditator; forthat he was then allo ſo appointed by the DiQator , asis 
to be ſeenethrough all the hiltorie of Liuze, and ſhould rather be called Dzatus , asa 
man appointed inthe (ignification palsiue , than DzZator inthe aftiue . VV hercfore 
Diony/ius Halycarnaſi:us Varro his domeſticall friend beter ſaith, the DiQator to have 
becne fo called as an Edictator , that 1s to (ay, a foucraigne commaunder , and was 
therefore called Populrmagiſter, or the Maſter of the people. 

Now we haue before declared the definition of a Magiſtrat by the yonger lawiers, y 
and by ©Ar:ſtotle himſelfe ſer downe, to be in no wiſeto be allowed or maintained: 
who call none but him a Magiſtrat which hath a deliberative voice in judgement, and 
inthe priuie counſell , with power to commaund ; and principally faith hee tocom- 
maund: for in his fixt booke de Republica, ſeeing the number of otficers to be infinite, 
whom he calleth all py as, a name proper vnto Magiſtrats having commaund in the 
Common weale: he tindeth himſelte therein much entangled, for that he ſeeth others 
alſo beſides them neceflaric for the ornament and glorie of the Commonweale : and 
then after them all the Magiltrats miniſters, as Sargeants, Vſhers, Secretaries , Nota- 
ries, all whom he calleth by the common name of Magjiltrats : eucn as he doththem 
which hauc power to commaund : and ſo paſsing on further, ſaith, ſuch miniſters to | 
hauc alſo power to commaund, Tis @pyas wtrexorras. And yer for all that in an other 
place* he maketh queſtion, whetherthar the Tudges and Orators are to be called Mx 
giſtrats: whereunto he aun{wereth , that a man may ſay them ro be no magiſtrats, ha- 
uing no part ofthe commaund of the Commonweale; And therefore Cato Vticenſs 
chaſtiſing the Regiſters, Comptrollers,and Receiuers, you ought (faith he)to remem- 
ber your vocation , andthat you are but miniſters, and not Magjiſtrars , as P/utarke te- 
porteth. As for Preachers and Orators whom he calleth tyxanass , if lo ir bethat 
they haue no commaund or ardinarie power, it is right certein that they are no magi- 
ſtrars at all : but yer often times they are alſo Magiſtrats, I meane ſuch as in Populat x 
and Ariſtocratique cſtates and Commonweales haue power to perſwade or di{lwade 
the people, to or from ſuch thingsasthey thought ro be for them voprofitable or di- 
profitable , whom they called Rheroras . Howbeit that in Arhens eucry particulat 
man,(ſo that he were fiftic yeres old)had of himſelte power to ſpcake; and the reſt by 
the magiſtrats leaue: whereas in Rome it was not lawfull for any man to deliver any 
ſpeech vnto the people, bur by the leaue of the chicfe Magiſtrat in the aſſemblic. And 
as forthe doubt that he maketh of Tudges, as whether they be Magiſtrats or not , the 
reſolution iscaſic , if we will graunt the diuiſion of judges ſer downe by 1uitinian the 
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'ÞF 4 benot. Ve mult therefore now contelle, that amongſt them which hauc publique 
k and ordinarie charge z that is ro ſay, of Otticers, fume of them are Magjiiuuats, (22, 
c luch as have power to commaund) and ſome of them not, (as hauing, no luch _ 
h maunding vower ) but ſeruing onely as the magiſtrats miniſters: which d1uwfion lce- wan —_ 
bh meth vio vs neceſ{arie for the auoyding of ſuch bu linefle as might a:ife of a diuiſion Bram. 
is ofit ſeife imperteft . Wherefore we hauc ſaid that ſuch publiqueperſons as haue an 
h ordinarie charge limitted ynro them by lawes, or by cdi&t; , without any commaund 
b xall,,o be fimple officers, whom the Emperours of latter tunes often times 11 their 
Ic Jawes call officrales, being indeed bur miniſters vaco the magiſtrarts. The auaticnt Do- 
! Qors of the law hane for moſt part tollowed the opinion of Accar/rur, who fer downe 
y G | 3 neither any definition nor diltiaction of Otficers; nor of Commilsioners, nor of Ma- 
of iſtrars 3 but ſimply ſaith, T hat there are foure forts of Magiſtrats, {them whom - 
q they called 1/uſtres , the Speefabrles , the Clariſimes, and the Perfeitytmos ,to whom 
t he giueth all commaund, All which arc rather honorable qualities and titles artribwred 
Is ynto the magiſtrats and Olficers, according to the conditions of their perſons. Hows 
a beir that in this diviſion ofthem allo according to their rules and qualities, he hach left 
ſe our the Patricy, who were of greater reputation and dignitic thanthe reſt : az alſo the 
1e AuguRales, who were ({uperiours vnto the Clariſs:mos: for why Initinian the empe- 
as rour appointerh theſe degrees of honour, the Pazricy, /{luſtres, SpeFabtles, — Acurfluand = 
ſive Spectofi, and the PerfecZiſsim: , all which honors and titles were giuen aſwell vnto a, 
s, H | C private men as vnto magiſtrats. But as for that which Bartholres ſaith, That there are 
d: ſame which have honour without charge; as Counties and Marquites, vato whom 
nd for all that he attributeth power to commaund , and the adminiſtration of juſtice, ir 
Ne deſerueth not aunſwer ; for that he therein is moſt maniteſtly contrarie vnto himlelfe, 
ic So allo is there {mall probabilitic in that he ſaich , Scholmalters as magiſtrats to haue 
he wriſdiction over their ſchollers, and power to cſtabliſh lawes and ordinances: for ſo 
ſs domelticall power and the diſcipline of familics ſhould be alſo altogether confounded 
nd with the publique iuriſdiftion , which we haue before ſhewed to be a thing impolsi- 
[as ble. Mexanader Imolenſ;s the greateſt lawier of his time, hath touched much neerer 
Mm the true definition of a Magiſtrate: in that he ſaith, None to be Magiſtrars but they 
to |} ) whichare ordinaric judges; And yet is not this enough : for why they are ſuch Magi» 
et ſtrats as haue power to commaund, and yet haue notany ordinarie iuriſdiion: asthe 
las Cenſors,and the Tribunes ofthe people. And ſo to the comraric {ome there be(which 
1a- being no magiſtrats) hauc an ordinaric iuriſdiftion , but without any commaunding 
Yjes power, without Purſuant or Sargeant, as had inauncient time,and novy alſo in every 
m- place the Biſhops , who haue the hearing and determining ofall ſacred and religious 
[Cc things, and yet were neucrtheleſle no maziltrars. The Biſhops faith Lentulus are jud- 
nat ges of Religion, and the Senat arc judges ofthe law . So one may ſce neither the aun» 
gl tlentnor late writers to haue handled this point, or yet ſo much astouched the diffi- 


lat x | cultics or differences of Officers, Magiſtrats, avd Commilsioners , as the marter well 
de [FE delerued. *And albeit thatthe true definitions of Magiſtrats, officers, and commilſsio- 
ſers be not to be found in the papers and writings ot 1 aw'yers, yer are the ſameto be 
lat gathered fromthem, and fromthe diſcourſe of good hiſtories. For YIpian wreth it 


by to be lawtull for all magiſtrats,excepting the Duumuiri,by inflifting of mdiciall pains 

oy todefenditheir juriſdiction ; which extendeth not onely vnto the impoſing of fines vp. 

nd | oitheoffendors,but even tothe attaching of their goods and bodies , andcaſtingof 

the them into priſon. And yet it appeareth (may ſome ſay ) that Y{pian having excepred 

the theſe Duumuiri(who were in like power that the Sherifes were 1n townes withour- 

cm ay wridiſtion at all ) yet neucrtheleſle accounterh them inthe number ot Magiſtrargg. - 
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and ſcemerh alſo to ſay,theſe Duumuiri to have alſo had turildiftion: For otherwiſe 
in vaine were they excepted,ifthey had not fuch authoritic and power , And yet the 
ſame lawyer in another place ſaith,theſe Duumuini to have had no iutiſdiction northe 
hearing of any cauſes whatſocuer , but were onely to recciue needfull cautions, andto 
deliver poſſeſsion : which ſauoured more (as faith he) of power than of iuriſdiftion, 
And yer in this caſe (ſaith he)they were but ſimply the Prators deputies, who in their 
abſence gaue them this commiſsion, for preuenting gf the daunger which might in the 
meane time happen,ifmen of necelsitie mult be driven to runne ſtill vnco the Prators: 
who inlike caſe alſo afterwards gauc them power tO appoint tutors vnto the poorer 
ſort of orphanes for the preſeruation oftheirgoods . V hereby it is cuident themto 
hauc had no iurifdition or power by vertue of their owne magiſtracie, but onely part 
of the Prxtors iuri{diftion, and that alſo by leaue and ſufterance. But they which haue 
nothing but ſuch deputed or precaric ivriſdiftion, can of right call nothing thereof 
their owne : Wherefore whether the power ofthe Duumuiri confiſted onely in has 
uing powerto commaund,or in turiſdiction, it was vadoubtedly but by leaue and (uf. 
ferance ; whereby itis to be vnderſtood thele Duumuirt not properly to haue bene at 
all magiſtrats . But they which haue power to commaund, together with iuriſdiftion, 
may call men before them,attachethem,and with penall iudgement detend their iuril. 
diftion,& allo put their iudgements in execution: wheras they which haue power on- 
ly to command without avy iuriſdiction, may well cauſea man to be apprehended, but 
not proceed further. And in that ſome are decciued,who for that by the old law Alteria 
Tarpeia power was giuentoall magiſtrats , to impoſe fines vntothe ſumme ofthree- 
ſcore fix ſhillings , therefore fuppole all magiſtrats to have had judiciall power alſo. 
For ifthe fine were by the magiltrat impoſed for publike tadgement ſake ( as by a Tri- 
bune of the people, ) it was lawfull for the partic that was fo fined cither to pay 
the fine, without further examination ofthe matter, orto appeale vnto the people, 
and ſototrie the cauſe of his fine,as is in Zine oft rimes to bee ſeene : which was done 
by the law Icilia. For why the fine of itſelte inflicted not any infamie vpon the partic 
ſo fined, but for the publike crimes ſake : as the puniſhment of beating with ſtaues im- 
paired not any mans reputation, but the cauſe wherefore he was ſo beaten , Bur if a fine 
were ſet vpon him that had not obeyed the magiſtrat ſending for hin) , orfor not aun- 
ſwering being, asked,or for any other cauſe,not impairing hiscreditz it was lawfull for 
the magiſtrat by taking of diſtreſle ro exatt the fine, without appeale : For that by the 
law Tarpcia,there was a certaine ſtint and meaſure for fines appointed and ſer downe 
vnto the magiſtrat,that ſo the diſobedient citiſens might without any trouble of the 
ſtate be kept 10 order,and their inſolencie reſtrained . 

Now the leaſt fine ypon any man to be impoſed, was one ſheepe; and the greateſt 
rwo oxen,ot thirtic ſheepe : which for that according to the diuerſitie of the cartell it 
made the penaltie either lighter or heavier , and forthat they could hardly be brought 
and looked ynto inthe citic,a ſheepe was valucd atten afles,and an oxe ar an hundred, 
that is to ſay,at ſo many pound of braſle. Bur afterward the riches and territorie of 
the Romans encreaſing,extraordinarie and greater fines were impoſed, if greater cauſe 
ſo required . As Lute writeth of Fuluius,who for that hee being Pretor and generall 
againſt the enemie,the Roman armic was put to flight,and he the Prator reportedto 
be the firſt that fled; the Tribunes of the people fined him at thirtie thouſand peeces of 
brafſe, when as before the greateſt fine was but two oxen , or thirtic ſheepe : howbeit 
thatthe fine was oftentimes forgiuen,for that the ſentence of the people condemning 
a man vntoa fine,carricd alwaies with it the note of infamic. 

And for that we atc by way of diſcourſe drawne thus farre, wee will here amend an 
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ia .ak Gellizs(about this matter)nor as yet correfed . For hee in his Notes Av'vs Gelinsas 
4 ntice,ſpeaking hereof, writeth, The oreatelt fine to haue bene of thirtic oxen, or two 
ſheepe 3 in ſtead ofthirtie ſheepe,or two oxen: and thereof gathereth,that as then there 
were moe oxen than ſheepe 1n Italic, and that it was thereof called Tralic : the word 
ren with the Greekes , and with arrofignifying an oxe . But Diony/ius Halicarnaſ. 
*Ww./arro his domeſticall triend,writeth, That by the law T arpeia,it wag permitted ro 
all magiſtrats,to impoſe fines : and yer a mealure thereotro haue bene by rhe law ap. 
ainted, v7, That the fine ſhould nor exceed two oxen,or.thirue theepe at the molt, . 
[ like errour oftendeth Fe/fus Pompezus,and inthe ſame words with A.Gellrus ; ſo that 
the one ofthem ſeemeth to haue bene deceived by the leading and authoritic of the 
other . Both of them aiſo wrir,a ſheepe in auntient ctime to hauc bene called Oxzs , in 
the maſculine gender, which yet you ſhall no where find; although wee ſee Boues for 
oxen,to be oft times vied in the feminine gender: Bur it may bee that they miſtooke 
Duos Otes,that is, Two Sheepe, for Duos Bowes,which is,Two Oxen . And leaſt any 
man ſhould thinke me to attribute more to Dzeny/zus Halycarnaſſenus a Grecian, thanto 
Av. Gellzus,orto Feſtus,both citilens of Romegthey themlſclucs are of themſelves re. 
fared: For both of them confeſle, the leaſt fine to be impoſed , to haue bene a fine of 
oneſheepe ; and the greateſt, of thirtic oxen,or two ſheepe: whereas ( if they would 
haue agreed with themſclues)they ſhould haue ſaid,the lealt fine to hauc beene of one 
oxe, Neither do we as yet (ce whome we may preterre in the (carching out ofthe Ro- 
qe man antiquities,before this Diony/ins Halicernaſieus,excepting Yarro,whole domeltical 
and familiar friend this man was,out of whome he had many good things : For as tor 
the books which are in his name carried about in the Latine tongue, as wel the foolith- 
neſſethereof declare them to be none of Yarroes, as forthatin them it is read , many 
things to be in them ſpoken by contrarics . But As, Gel{us writethYarroin his one & 
wenticth booke Rerum Humanarum,to call Mulitam a Sabine word : but the latter 
Grammarians totake itto be ſv called by the contrarie : whereby it is cleere thoſe 
bookes not to haue bene Yarroes. Yet theſe things which we have written concerning 
theeſtimation of the carrell exacted for a fine,are confirmed by the authoritic of De- 
1 Petrius Phalerius: For he writeth, adramme of filuer to haue bene appointed by S9- 
lonslaws,for a reward to him that had killed a ſhee wolfe ; but fiue drammes vnto him 
that had killed an hee wolie : for that a ſhee wolte caſily killeth a ſheepe 3 but rhar the 
he wolfe being (ſtronger, killeth an oxe . Whereby it is mamiteſt, oxen to haue beene 
tirice ascheape inthe countrey about Arhens,as in Italic . For ten Aﬀes,or the Ro- 
man Denarius ouer-weigheth the Greeke dramme . And in the ſame place in Aw. 
Gelas there is another more notable faulr,where he ſaith, {ulfZam, que ſuprema dict- 
tur, im ſingulos ates inſtitutam fuiſ/e , The fine which is called the greatelt , to haue 
bene impoſed eucrie day : where the word djes, or daies , is tobee put out for the 
meaning ot the law was,that the greater fine might be exaQteR of cucrie citiſen in par- 
ucular,it ſo be that many ofthem had in the ſame fault offended : for otherwiſe it had 
not bene lawtull for the magiſtrat the lame day to impoſe diuers fines, ifmany had of- 
tended: whereof the impunitie of offenccs,and contempt ofthe magiſtrat ſhould en- 
luc, For proofe hereof let that example of Au. Gellius ſerue, Marco Terentio quando 
meque citatus reſpond:t,neq, excuſatus eſt, ego et ouem multtam dico,Foraſmuch as Mar, 
Teremtius,being \urnmoned,aunſwered not,neither made his excuſe, I ſer the fine of a 
evpon him. Another ecrrour allothere is in Feſtus,where he writeth T. Meneni- 
# Lanatus,8 Seitins Capitolinus the Conluls, to haue made the law concerning fines: 
for tisathing not heard of,lawes to hauc bene made by the Conſuls : and as for that 
lwitwas made inthe yeare 297 atterthe building ofthe citic: in which yeate Sp.Tars 
| peins, 
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peius,and Au. Aterius were choſen Conluls : bur trueitis , that abouy (ix yeares after 3 


T.: Menenius,and Pub.Seſtins Captolinus,being Conuls,made a requeſtvnto the peg. 
ple,That the fine beſore impoſed in catrell,might be conuerred into money, valuing 
cueric ſheepeatten Aﬀles,and cucrie oxe aran hundred . But whereas D/9»3/7u writerh 
it to haue bene lawfull onely tor the Conſuls ro impole a fine , ought not to ſeeme 
ſtrange; for chat at ſuch time as the law was made,there was neither Prator nor Adile 
in Rome, the firſt Prator being chere made 336 yeares after the foundation of the ci. 
tic . And Cicero having as he thought beſt, made lawes for his Commonweale, which 
he to the imitation of Plato had conceited, amongſt the reſt made one,whereby he gj- 
ucth ynto all magiltrats iuriſdiftion and diuination , But they which thinke the ſame 
to haue bene the verie Roman lawes which we ſee in Czcero,are much deceiued ;as we ( 
will hercafter ſhow,all magiſtrats nor to have had alſo iuri{dition , which yet ſcemed 
ynto Cicero both good and profitable . And yer the madgiltrat that hath juriſdiQtion(to 
ſpeake properly)whether it be that he hauc itin [11s owne right , or from othets, hath 
alſo (faith a certaine lawyer)all ſuch things as without which he cannot exerciſe that his 
zariſdiftion ; that is to ſay,power to commaund : which is ſ{t:1] ſaid ro be annexed vnto 
juriſdition,and without which iuriſdiftion is but vaine and rono purpoſe . V hereof 
it followeth,that the iuriſdition ofthe auntien biſhops, and of our biſhops alſo,with. 
out power to commannd,was not properly a iuriſdiction, bur onely a ſimple hearing 
and vnderſtanding of matters. For that which Zacullssthe biſhop (aid inthe Senar, 
The biſhops to have bene the judges of religion, andthe Senar of the law , tendethto 
that end,and is ſo to be vnderſtood,as that when queſtion is ot religion, creditisto bee 
given vnto them,as is ynto other men skiltull in their profelsions and trades; or as yn- 
ro judges appointed cithicr for the bare examination ofthe fa&t,who are properly cal. 
led Recuperatores(or as we tcrme them Deicgates:) or forthe vaderſtanding ofthat is 
1ſt and right, who more truely On 6 vy by law appointed,and not by the agrce- 
ment ofthe patties, and yet are oftencailed judges. Aud therefore wee fee the Veſtall 
Virgins (1n Livze)which had polluttd their vitginitie, to haue beene alwaies chaſtiſed 
and puniſhed by the Przrors otthe citic, but never by the biſhops. And ſo when Pab- 
bus Clodrus was about to have committed adulterie with Pompera Ceſars wite, in the 
temple of the goddeſie Boxa Dea,the full Senat had the determining of the marter, con- | 
ccrning the religion and ſacrifices by him polluted. So1n the beginning of the Chi- 
ſtianreligion,the Chriſtian biſkops(as Auguſtine, rcephorus,and Inſtinian do witnes) 
had notio much as the leaſt turildiftion of any matter , or the examination of the 
pricſtes rhemſelues : howbeit that /uſtinian graunted tothem the examination ofthem 
that were of their owne order and calling. Neither would our aunceſtors have any 
pait of commaunding power to be giuen vnto biſhops,and thatthe court of the parlia- 
ment of Paris, hath oftentimes by the decrees and ordinances thereot witneſſed . But 
why then (might ſome man ſay)do we ſee conſiſtories, priſons,cxaminations,and fines 
to be permitted vnto biſhops? V hat other thing cle do all theſe things declare, but | 
a mecre commaunding power 2 Yea Philipthe Faire,and king Lewes his ſonne, gran- 
ted vntothe biſhop of Paris power to apprehend and arreſt men offending in his Di- 
occile . Howbeit I ſuppoſe thoſe former things to belong rather to their vocation, 
than totheir power to commaund ; for that the execution thereot belongeth voto ma- 
piſtrars : and yetſuch power of ſtaying and apprehending graunted tothe biſhop of 
Paris was by a decree ofthe Senat forthwith againe from him taken . And although 
that not long ſince Hexrie the ſecond had graumed ynto all biſhops the power to ſtay 
and apprehend men for hereſie and impictic : yet neuertheleſſe was that law ſhortly at 
cr againe abrogated . Ycathe biſhops themlſclucs do in their owne decrees profelle 
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4 themſclues to haue no power for che execution of any thing : yet is it with vs permit- 
1d vnto them, to ſtay and apprehend offendours , within the boundes of their con. 
kftorics and courts 3 ſo that they go no farther. | 

And when as fines contrarie vnto the lawes were by the Biſhops vpon men impo- 
ed, the Parliament of Paris receiued cuery mans tree appeal from them: yea andatter- 
wards POWer Was taken from them alſo, for calling of men before them ; which they 
call, A lively ſummoning or Citation. Forthere is an old decree yet eXtant , whereby 
the Biſhop of Paris was gricuouſly fined , for that he had vied ſuch calling of men be- Themthoriteo 
fore him. But when as the Biſhops vnder the colour of miniſtring of oathes,and of the wm 

* contempt of Religion, had with vs drawne vnto themlſelues the hearing almoſt of ol ODIN, 

matters, (for Alexander Immolenſis was of opinion,the power of adminiſtring an oath cberprinces. 

to be ſufficient to giue vnto the Biſhops turildiftion alſo) the greater Courts forbad 

them vnder the colour of minittring an oath,to rake vnto chem the hearing of any mat- 

ter. And at length it was forbid them alſo to haue the hearing of the cauſes concer- 

ning the poſſcſsion of benehices : and [0 after much, long, and hard ute, prouided for 

by the decree of Martin the fift Biſhop of Rome ; which decree is yet extant in the 

publique records. Yea the Spaniards truely, the moſt carneſt detendours of the See of 

Rome, would not that their Biſhops ſhould hauc ro doe with any publique or priuat 

judgements : except it were for Religionand Church matters , of which opinion I (ce 

Felmu (a man $kilfull in both the lawes , and a molt ſubtill interpretor ot the Popes 

C decrees) ro haue beene , Andalbeit that certain ambitious decrees do giue ynto the Bi- 
hop of Rome more authoritic and power than to all other princes and people : yer 
pope Innocentius the fourth , and euery other good expounder of the law , haue long 
ſince reiefted thele decrees : with all ſuch others as haue preferred the biſhop of Rome 
before the Councell of other Biſhops and Princes. And Bartholus himiclte when he 
had fearfully written, The ſubieUts not to be guilty of treaſon, which forthe honor and 

. welltare ofthe Biſhop of Rome had taken vp armes againſt their prince;craued pardon 
forthat his errour . Trulic in mine opinion it were better and more profitable alſo for 
the Commonweal , commaunding powerto be given yn Biſhops rogether with ſo 

at iuriſdiftion as they haue: or cle chat their iuriſdiftion,, to be reſtrained vnto the 

D hearing of matters of religion onely; as we [ce the auntient Romans , the Swiſſers, 
them of Geneua, and the Germans to have done. And yet the cenſuring of manners is 
of neceſsitie to be giuen vnto the Biſhops : which beeing oncertaken away, I ſce not 
what courſe would be taken for the puniſhment of ſecret wickednes & villanie,where- 
of we will in place conucnicnt hereatter ſpeake . Howbe for all that, the impoſing of 
fines is notto be permitted vnto biſhops , or yet commaunding power to bee giuen 
them: Forwhy ſhould the magiſtrat be enforced to put into execution the vniuſt ſen- 
tence of the biſhop? for .it is viterly forbidden magiſtrats to enter into examination of 
the biſhops procecdings : except appeale be made as fromthe biſhop abuſing his po- 
wer, vato the more higher courts; which with vs is ſeldome done, for the heauines of 

E thepenaltie, if it ſhall be found the appeal to haue bene made without iuſt caule : for ſo 
the interpretors of both the lawes determine the aQts of magiſtrats which haue raken 
yponthem the determining of things belonging vato the biſhops,to be ofnone effe: 
35 alſo it ſuch things chaunce to be diſcided in the biſhops conſiſtorie as belong vnto 
the magiſtrat, they contefie themto be to no purpoſe. So that if a Prieſt be conuited 

 efincelt,or of forgerie, before the magjſtrat, and confeſſe the ſame,in the biſhops con- 
liſtoric no regard is had of ſuch his conteſsion made: for ſo it is inthe Popes decree ex- 

relsed. But when this caſe had happened , wherein the Popes Legat called before 
leltethe aQts and things done betore the magiſtrar, 8 dilannulled the fame: appeal 
Was 
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whether the cuident proofes wherupon the prieſt was before the magiltrat conuifted, 
' oughtto be void ornot; for ofthe reſt of the aQts it was lefle doubted: wherein the 
court at latt judged , That ic was inthe Councell to be dilcided . And againe when 
the like caſe was in queſtion before the criminall iudges, I my lcltc being preſent ,the 
ſame court delayed againethe cauſc, and referred it vnto the Councell : leaſt it ſhould 
haue ſcemcd cither to abrogatethe ambitious decrees ofthe Pope,or to giue vnto the 
wicked licence to offend . For what could be more abſurd, than to ſufter a prieſt by 
the law Cornelia conuited of forgerie,and by witnefles publiſhed, by retracting the 
cauſe, to reie& the witneſles; and ſo when as no moe could iuſtifie the marter, freely 
and without puniſhment to commit villanie cuen in the middeſt of the Common- 
weale? Our aunceſtours neuer handled the publique iudgements of prieſts, with diui. 
ded examinations : But the Court of Paris, although ir often times by juſt decrees 
either cuitc abrogated, or with cquitie tempered the Popes decrees and ordinances, 
yet neuer more iuſtly chan in this cafe : which when it had ot: entimes beene delayed, 
at length by a law made ar Molines , that decree of the Popes law was with vs taken 
away . So by little and little are the Popse lawes to be cur ſhort an1 aboliſhed, Forat 
firſt in the beginniog of the Chriſtian Church, the authoritie of Biſhops was ſhut vp 
within veric ſtrait bounds , which 1#ſfinian would hauec to extend farther by this law 
by him made . S/ quis aduerſus Clericos, Momachos, Diaconos, Aſceterias , atHonem ha. 


beat Epiſcopus index eſto: ſententiam vero epiſcoporum magiſtratus exequitor : It any N 


man hane any ute againſt Clarkes, Monkes,Deacons, or other the religious perſons, 
let the Bithop be the judge, but let the Magiſtrats haue the exccution of the biſhops 
ſentence : but the words of the law following, do giue leauc ynto the magiſtrat to exa- 
mine the biſhops ſentence, except there bee an other judge by the prince appointed, 
Whetbertheel- VV hich words hauc troubled many , doubting whether they ought to put in execu- 
3 tionthe biſhops commaund or nor, before they have vnderltood ot the equitie ofthe 
$075 lextence ſentence. Now if no appeal be made from the ſencence,molt are of opinion, Thatitis 


gn: <xecution, 


before ho vader. withour farrher examination of the magiſtrar,ro bee put in execution: but if appeal be 
du thref or ao: ? Made , that then enquirie isto be made of the equitic of the appeal, which yet ſonue 
denie to be lawful. Yet in mine opinion, if queſtion be ofthe thing it ſelfe , or ofthe 
matter ofthe iudgement , and that the iudgement be nor giuen contratie rothe Popes 
decrecs, that then the magjiſtrat ought not farther to enquire of the cauſe. But if the 
biſhop ſhall by his ſentence go about manileſtly to infringe the popes Jawes, whether 
the crrour be inthe marter it ſelte,or in the forme of the iudgement ; that then the ma- 
giltrat may farther enquire of the ſentence 3 that is, incaſe he abuſe che popes anthork 
tic and decrees. The magiſtrat may alſo tarther examiae the ſentence, if che biſbop 
ſhall in iudgement giue ſentence contrarie tothe Jawes of the kingdome, although he 
ſcemeto haue grounded the ſame vpon the popes decrees : as indee4 many of their de- 
crees arc quire contrarie vnto the poſittue Jawes of Commonweales: in which caſe,the 


magiſtrat ſhall not ſufferthe lawes of the kingdome to be intria2ed by the Popes au- 


thoricie. In all other caſes it is ment that the magiſtrar ſhould faithlully put the biſhops 

ſentence in execution: and ſo with vs wevſe. The ſame law, and like maner of pro- 
The poftivetws COCOINg the Eaſterne people vie allo : with whom their Biſhops haue the bare hearing 
- Kingdoms of macters, and the magiltrats the execution : for which cauſe the biſhops haue neither 
pe. vy the Popes {argeants nor purſiuants , the chicte tokens and marks of authoritic and magiſtracie. 
__ Bur yer queſtion might be made whether all magiſtrates hau: juriſdiQion and po* 

wer to commannd ot not? for that Af. Meſ/alathe lawicr, and M. Yarro have lc in 


writing , That ſome magiltrats had power to call mcy betorc them, and allo tolay 
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hands vpon them: otherfome had power alſo onely to lay hands vpon men: and 
ather which had power to doe neither the one nor the other : and that they which 
had power onely to Jay hands vpon men, had alſo onely a Sargeant and norhing elle: 
and that they which had power to doe both, had both Sargeants and maſe. bearers; 
whereas they which had neither power to call men before them, neither co lay hands 
yponthem, had neicher ſargeants nor maſe-bearers , VV hen I fay power to lay hands 
yp00 MCT, MY IMEANINZ 15 TO hauc power to {ciſe yponthe bodie or goods of men; for 
by our cuſtomes many having przdiall wu{dition,(or as we tearme them mannours) 
may lay hand vpon mens lands,bur not vpon their bodics : which was not by the ann- 
tient Roman lawes permitted; of whom it is necdtull here to ſpeake, and in bricteto 
| | z declare their power, the raore maniteſtly to ſhow the power ofall forts of Magiſtrats, 
neuery kind of Commonweale. For the great magiſtrats , that is to ſay, the Cunſuls, Ti yowee # 
Þrzrors, and Cenſors ; and amongſt the commilsioners,the DiQator , and he whom hy 
they called the Interrex then alſo the Proconſuls, the Proprzrors, and in venerall all — _— 
the Licutenants & Goucrnours of countries, had power to call before them not onely 
theprivat citiſens particularly , but euen cheleſſer magiſtrats alſo : excepting the Tri- 
buncs ofthe people , wholc bodies (for that they were molt facred) it wasnot lawful 
oviolate . Neither might theſe aforeſaid magiſtrats onely ſummon and apprehend 
men, but it was lawtull for them alſo to puniſh and impriſonthem , and in bricfe to 
pluck downe and raze their houſes and pallaces, who retuſed ro obey theſe magiſtrars 
| | / commaunding them . But the Tribunes of the people had no power ro call men be- The power of 
frethem , yet had they authoritic ro commaund any citiſen to priſcn , yea cuen the 5rte pregt 
Coululsthemſelues . So L.Druſus Tribune of the people call in priſon Philiprhe Con. ome 
full;forthat he had interrupted him as he was ſpeaking vnto the people : which then by 
the law was death. Belide that it was alſo lawtull for them to oppoſe thelclues not only 
zrainſt all the magiſtrats,and the whole bodice of the Senar,but the oppoſition cuen of 
oneofthe Tribunes was of power to ſtay all the proceeding of the relt ofthe Tribunes 
his fellowes in office : On which great power they preſuming and bearing themſclues, 
doubtednot contraric vnto the law to call men before them, anc to rake vpon them 
authoriticand juriſdiQion . VV hich thing Labeo the lawicr gaue them well to ynder- 
ſtand, who being by one of them ſummoncd , refuſed to make his apparance before 
him,openly proteſting for defence of himſelf, That the Tribunes were not ordained or 
2ppointed for the adminiſtration of juſtice , or to baue iwwriſd1Qtion, but onely to op- 
polethemſelues againſt the violeree and abule of other magiſtrats, 2nd to giue ayde 
and ſuccour vnto luch as appealed being vaiuſtly oppreſſed , and to imprifon then 
which would nor yeeld and giue place to rhciroppolition . So the Tribune Serproe 
wu, ſeeing that the Cenſor App/us would nor giue vp his office, after that he had bene 
elphteene moneths Cenſor, ( according to the law Amylia , which had brought the 
tearme of fiue yeares before prefixed ro the Cenfor,vmo the tearme of cighteene mo. 
 beths)told him th ac he would thruſt him into priſon, it ke obeyed nor that law (which 
} tedidby conſeat of ſix others of the Tribuves his fellowes in office) but © Appius has 
ung practiſed with three other of the cr1bunes to oppole themlelucs againſt the com- 
maundement of the other ſcauen , by that meancs held {till his oftice: tor why, the 
oppoſition of one onely of the Tribunes ſttfiſed to ſtay the proceedings of all thereſt, 
lorder were not otherwiſe taken by the people , by raking from him his power and 
office; as by the requeſt of Tiberius Gracchus ,it was taken from Aſares octanins the 
Tribune , oppoſing himſelfe againſt the law Agraria, that it might nor take place , 
And this 18 it for which a Tribune ofthe people,ſpeaking to the nobilitic aid , Faxo ne 
Wet vox ita V T0 , que Collegas noitros concimnentes ram lets auditus , Þ will make 
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(id he)that this word Ver 0 ſhall not helpe,wherewith you lo merric heare Out fel. | 
lowes in office ſinging inaccordrogether. And but alittle ater , Contemmni iam Triby 
nos Plebis,quippe que poteſtas iam ſuam pſa vim frangit i plerce ae ndo 2720) poſie £q10 ure 
agi,ubi imperium penes illos penes ſe anxilium tantum (at miſt imperio communticato, nu. 
wam Plebem in partepari Reipublice eſſe , The Tribunes of the people (he (aid) nowtg 
amen. whoſe power did now of itlelte breake the ſtrength of it {clfe, by op. 
poſing of it ſelf againſt irſelt,chat things couldnot be there indiftcrently ordered,where 
the commaunding power was with the nobilitic : and onely the power of giuing help 
with the Tribunes . Andthat the people could neuer haue like part inthe Common. 
wealc,except the powerto command wetc made common vnto both, The Tribune 
complained the peopleto haue no magiſtrats which had power to commaund : the ( 
Tribunes(they ſaid)to haue power to oppoſe themſelues , andto yeeld rhe people re. 
leefe , but yet to haue no power to commannd; neicher that the comminaltie could he 
made cquall with the nobilitie,cxcepr the offices and power to commaund were made 
common vnto both : andtherfore they made requeſt, That the Conſuls mightbecho- 
ſen as well out of the comminaltic,as out ofthe nobilitie : which when it could not be 
obtained ofthe nobilitie,it was agreed, certaine Tribunes of the ſouldiours with the 
power of Conſuls,to be indifferently choſen out of both ſorts: which manner of 90- 
uernment continued fortie fiue yeares, without any Confull, vatill ſich time as that i 
was agreed, That one ofthe C onſuls ſhould be ſtill choſen our of the people.Howhe. 
it a man might ſay, Thatthe Tribunes inſo ſaying made their power leſfle than indeed | 
it was,they hauing power to oppoſethemſelues , andto commaund men to priſon; 
which is a part of power . For ſo /1pian ſpeaking properly and as alawyer,faith, Tha 
it is notlawfull witkoutleaue and commiſsion from the magiſtrar, to call into judge. 
mentthe Conſuls,Pretors,or Proconſuls,or generally any otthem ſaith hee, Quj ime. 
rium habent,c+ iubere poſſunt in carcerem duci, which haue power and can commaund 
mentobelaidin priſon . And ſo wee conclude,that they which haue power to com: 
mit men to priſon,akhough they haue no juriſdiftion,are in right magiſtrats , as the 
Tribunesin Rome,the kings atturneyes in Frauncegand the three Auogadours at Ve- 
nice. Neither do Tinthar agree with P/uterco,who faithin his Problems , Thatthe 
Tribunes were no magiſtrats,for that they had neither maſe-bearer nor ſeat of Tuorie, 
the truc markes(as he ſaith)ofmagiſtracic : for why,they had ſergeants , the token of 
their commaund as M. Meſsala affirmeth.. And lefle is it to the purpoſe,chat hee al 
leageth of Appiusthe Conſull: of whom,contending with one of the Tribunes inthe 
aſſemblie of the people, Ziuiz thus writeth, Tribunu viatorem mittit ad Conſulem,Con- 
ſul Liitorem ad Tribunum,prinatum eſſe clamitans, ſine imperto, [ine ma 121ftratu, The 
Tribuneſent aſcrgeant vato the Conſull,and the Conſull (cnt a Liftor vnto him again, 
crying out, That he was but a priuat man,without power, without magiltracie: For(o 
the Confull faid but to impairethe power of the Tribunes . W hich for all that was 
ſo great,as that Zicinius Stolo one of the Tribunes, was ſo bold, as by force to conſtrain 
Manly the DiQator to depole himlelfe of his DiQatorſhip . Another of themallo | 
committed both the Conſuls to priſon, for that they would nor at the requeſt of the 
Tribunes diſcharge ten ſouldiours from going to the watres; Yet true it is, thatthe 
power of the ten Tribunes of the people was ſhut vp and contained within the walles 
Thepweref of Rome. And therefore Mar. Fabiug, and Luc.Valerins the Conſuls,ſecing that they 
vp vickinche could nor leuic their ſouldiours ; forthat the Tribunes oppoſed themclues againlt 
them, commaunded their chaires to be carried out ofthe citie, and ſo did there what 
they ſlaw good. Yetoftentimes the Tribunes tooke vpon them more than belonged 
to their place, orthan was by law permitted them , oftentimes propounding = 
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edits and prohibitions. VV hereof Line (peaking ſaith, Communiter edicunt Tribunt 


ne quis Conſulem facerct : ſi quis fetiſſet ſe id ſufragium non obſeruaturos,The Tribunes 
znerally forbad any man to oiuc his yoyce to the making of a C on! vl, but it any man 
lo did, that they would haue no regard of any ſuch voice giuen . Which was 
hitan abuſe, and preſumption vpon the power ofthe people, to torbid them the free 
andentire choice of their magiſtrats : over whome in generall , albeit that no man 
coold commaund, yet didthe Tribunesfo do oucr euerie one ofthem in particular,al- 
though chey could by noright (o doe. Morcouer they rooke vpon them the admini. 
fration of iultice, to all ſuch as came ynto them, as is itthey had had power to call 
men before them : as it is to be ſcene in P/utarch where hee faith, Thar the Tribunes 
aiminiſtred inftice in the place which was called Bafilca Porta. And Aſconins Pedia- 
ws laith,Tr:bu0s, Q neftores, Triumutros.Capitales non in ſells Curulibus ſed in ſubſel- 
#1474 dixi//e , The T ribunes,the Queſtors,and Tummuirt, judges of criminall cauſes, 
tohane adminiſtred juſtice not in Iuorie chaires,(as the manner of the great Roman 
magilitats was)but vpon their benches. And ©Appan allo faith, Linus Druſus the Tri- 
bune, to haue bene moſt diligent inthe adminittrarion of iuſtice,and doing ofrightto 
everic man . Pomponins allo reckoneth the Tribunes of rhe people amongit the Con- 
fuls,Pretors,and other magittrats which adminiſtred juſtice vnto the citiſens and tran. 
in Rome . VV herefore Cicero faith them ro haue bene called Trivunes of the peo- 
ple,forthat they might examine the wrong done by the Pretors : which what man- 
nexofexamination ſhould it haue benegit they had wanted iuriſdition ? Yeathey had 
not onely taken vpon therſelues iuriſdiftion,but appointed alſo commiſsioners : and 
in many cauſes madethem whome they called Alles eartuos,their deputies or Lieute» 
ants; which they could not haue doneghad they not hadauthoritie and jurifdiftion: 
For why,that authoritic thou thy ſelfe haſt not , thou canſt nor giue vnto another, 
Howheit yer all this their preſumption was but viurpation and abuſe ; as Labeo the 
lawyer well ſkewed them, who being (ent for by them,would ncuer (as we ſaid) come 
beforethem. 

The ſame opinion we are to haue ofthoſe officers or magiſtrats whome they cal- 
led Edules Curnles,who had neither power to call men before them, neither to attache 
any mans bodice; and therctore neither had maſe-bearer nor ſergeant, (as Marcus Var- 
rand Meſſallahauc noted)and yer by the lufference of the Pretors viurped a great part 
oftheir authoritic and iuriſdi&tion. VV hich the Pretors ofthe citic oppreſled withthe 
multitude of cauſes caſily ſuft-red, atthe ficſt commirring vato them cauſes concerning 
theſale or alienating of things movable : who afterward tooke vpon them to haue to 
do with lands and things immouable alſo: and after that drew vnto them alſo the hea- 
Nog of courtiſans and common harlots cauſes , who might by no meanes ſet vp thar 
bale and filthic trade of lite, but chat they muſt firſt openly profeſle the ſame before the 
Ediles,agdthat they would proſtirure themiclues. V hich the auntients did, tothe 
wtent that ſuch women as reaſon could nor keepe within the bonnds of modeſtic, 
ould yer for ſhame of ſuch publike profeſsion(ofſo lewd alife before the magiſtrat) 
bereſtrained , Bur afterthat in latter times many cuen of the moſt noble dames in 
Rome(having together with their chaſtitie alſo loſt their modeſtie) aſhamednor righe 
pudently ro make ſuch open profeſsion before the Adiles,That they would profti- 
ute themſelues. The emperour Trberiusrooke order,that from thencetorth the magj- 
ſrats ſhould proceed againſt them by way of1uſtice:& atthe ſame time alloto reprefle 

preſumption aid encroaching of the Zdiles and others, by decree appointed vnro 
"hat ume, and what cauſes,thcir authoritic was to extend : which yet they had not 
r aunticot inſtitution,and much lefle to call particular men betore them , or to 
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commit them, alchough they had power to call a generall aſlembly of the common il 4 
people. 
As forthe Queſtors,I ſee not that they cuer had,or yet tooke vpon them to haye 
RO had any iuriſdiction or power to commit men : for ſo Varro ſaith , that they had not: 
albeir that the yeare after their office expired, they had ſometime the gouernment of 
ſome province beſtowed vpon them: as Gracchus the younger after his Queſtorſhig 
had the goucrnment of Sardinia giuen vnto him. From which time they had as much 
and more power in the gourrnment ofthe prouinces committed vnto them, than had 
all the magiltratsin Rome: but that was not by way of commiſsion,as had all the ref 
ofthe goucrnours of prouinces. | 
Thepewer of As concerning Cenſors, Fr. Otfoman,and Carols Sigonius(both oithem moſt «ki,-of z 
— antiquaties)ſay, That they had well as they writ, Poteſtazem,ſed non Imperium, (tha | 
isro ſay)power, but not commaund a thing alrogether impolsible : for that the word | 
Poteſtis(or powet)in termes ot law,or inthe perlon of a magiltrat, importeth alwayey 
with it power to commaund. Any namely /{p/az,where he faith, That the gouernour 
of a pronince had almoſt ample iuriſdiction and power of lite and death; calleth irpro. 
perly by the name of Poteſtas. And wee oftentimes in antiquities read, the Cenſors l 
Edicts, that is to ſay,their commaundements and lawes. Yarro allo and Meſdals call t 
the Conſuls,Cenſors,and Pretors, Matores Magiſtratus(thart is ro ſay) greater Officers | &# 
and the reſt, Minores,or leſſer . And faith moreover, That it was not in the power of c 
the Pretors(who yer had both iuriſdiction and commaund)) to aflemble the armie of y} 
the citie, which the Cenſors might, Pretort exercitium vrbanum conuccare non licere: | 
Conſult, Cenſori,Interregr, Dittatori licer?, He ſaid it not to be Jawtull for the Pretor to t 
call together the armic ofthe cicie; but yet to be lawtul tor the Conlull,the Cenſorhe a 
Interrex andthe Dittator (Gro do. Andat ſuch time as Hznbal beſieged Rome, S 
there was an edict made, Thar all ſuch as had bene DiQtators, Conluls, or Cenſors, tl 
ſhould have acommaunding power,vntill ſuch time as that the enemic had raiſed hi n 
ſiege . Placnit (ſaith Linte)ommes qui antea Diftatores,Conſules,Cenſoreſue fuiſ[ent, cum tr 
imperio eſſe donec hoſtis a murts d;ſceſſifſet . W hich they would not haue done if the d 
Cenſors had not had a commaunding power,whilelt they yet were in their officezeſpe» fp { 
cially ſeeing that they which had bene Pretors,hadno ſuch power giucn them. Bee I} On 
fides thatf the Tribunes(whom Yarro purteth in the number of the lefſer magiſtray) tl 
had power to command, why ſhould not then the Cenſors fo hauc, whome he calleth af 
Pluracche noted, the Greater Mazgiltrats ? Yea that more is, P/utarch giucth more authoritic and power hi 
ynto the Cenſors,than to any other of the Roman magjiſtrats : yet attribute I not (o of 
much vnto his writings, butthat ] ſee him beivg a Grecian, to be oftentimes decciued te, 
in the antiquities ofthe Romans . VV heretore chat 1s it which hath deceiued many, cit 
that the Cenſors, although they had power, yet had they no iuri{diftion: albeit that mc 
Onophrins writ, That the Cenſors in ſome caſes , and for ſome crimes had power-to of 


condemne men: but what thoſe caſes or crimes were, hee theweth nor. For cithet I} uk 
they mult hauc bene publike crimes,or privat crimes: of priuat crimes the Preror ofthe, | | « 


citic iudged,but of publike crimes the Pretor of the publike iudgements, and Triumuit an 
of criminall and capital cauſes determined. True it is,that the Cerſors were controllers Qs 
ofthe peoples manners: but there is great difference berwixtthe iudging of criminal Uh 
cauſcs,and the reprchending of mens manners and behaujours. And therefore Cicer | ſol 
faid, The Cenfors iudgement,no farther to touch the partie by them condemned, than ink, 
to make him bluſh , Andthat therefore, as all that the Cenſors indgement concerned | dig 
onely a mans name and credit ,{o it was called an ignominie or diſcredir,but not ain for 


famic , For why,he ſaith not,Thatthe Cenſors touched any mans honour, tothein | ſto 
L- | 1 ten 


ot . . 
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which many hauc raſhly abuſed for infamie ; howbeit that there is great difference be- kind of diſgraces 
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th infamie,but rather with a certaine ignominic , or kind of diſgrace, 


wixt infamic & ignominie. Caro/us Srgonns hath therein erred defining 1gnominie to 
be an infamie : and in the ſame place ſairh, That there are certaine capital cauſes, which 
draw infamic with them,and yet without crime, contrarieto the principles of the law: 
Whereby we are raughe,that he which is by publike iudgement for any crime con- 
demned,is thereby become infamous : And that the ſouldiour tor his fault worthily 
by his captaine cafsired , was thereby become ignominious, but not infamous, vneill 
thatby the Precors exprelle edit he were lo declared . The aunticnr doctors of the 
law hauc cailed Ignominie, the infamie of a fat done : VV hereof Ca/5irzs the law yer 


z (ach, Thar he thinketh that a Senator put ont of the Senat,can neither bee judge, nor 


heare witnefle , vntill he be againe reſtored : howbeit he doth fay , That hee doth but 
thinke ſo. VV hich phraſe of ſpeech Y{p/an alſo vieth, when as he faith, Se putare er que 
in adulterio deprhenſa eff & abſolnta : notam obeſſe , That he $4 thi rke,that vato her 
that was tal:en in adulcerie and acquited , yet the note thereof was a blemiſh . For cer- 
taine it is,that he which is by judgement acquited, 1s ſafe from the infamie of the law, 
but yer not from the ignominie of the fat. And Caliſtratus faith, Thar hee did allo 
thinke the honour and reputation of a man to be impaired, Quando gurs ordize menue. 
tur when a man is put out of his place . Feſtus Pompeirs allo ſerteth downe three ſorts 
ofmilizaric puniſhments , 9. Deprehenſa ,caſt:gatio jgnominia,Deprehenſa,laith he, is 

cater than ca##1gatio,and lefier than 7gnominia; and aboue all chele the law addeth in- 
Eine . For otherwile if infamic,and the Cenſors note of ignominie were ail one, the 
threeſcore and foure Senators by Zentalus and Gellins the Cenfors at once dilplaced 
andthruſt out ofthe Senat, as alſo the toure hundred knights , who by Yalerius and 
Sempronius the Cenfors were ca(sired,and their horſes and publike wages taken from 
them, had bene alſoinfamous. Yeathat mote is, all the people of Rome had beene 
noted with infamie, by the cenſure of Linins Saltnator, who raled and noted all the 
tribes,and as YValerins Maxirns laith, Inter erarios retulit , put then all from their free- 
dome,and made them to pay all duties as ſtraungers; For chat they had by publike 
ſentence firſt condemned him,and afterward made him Conſull and Cenſor : only the 
tribe Metia he excepted, which had neither condemned nor acquitcd him, neither 
thought him worthic of thoſe ſo honourable offices in the Commonweale . Hee alſo 
afterward noted Claudius Nero his companion inthe Cenlorſhip, who alſo requitcd 
him againe with the like . V Vherctore Cicero ſpeaking of the Cenſorſhip, thus ſaith, 


Teprominie is 4 


bur not the fame 
that infamic is. 


That men may be 
noated with 1g+- 
nominie and (0 
diſgraced, an] yet 
not thereby Le- 
infamous, 


* [ud commune proponam nunmuam animiducr/jonibus Cenſorys hant cinttatem ita con» ® pu Cents 


tentem,ut rebus iudicatis [uiſ/e, 1 will (laith he)ſer before you that common martter,this 
citie neuer ro haue bene ſo contented withithe Cenlors animaduerſions,as with iudge- 
ments. And bringetli for example C. Geta a Senator, who by the Cenſors thruſt our 
ofthe Senar,was atterwards himſelte made Cenſor . And after that he addeth, Ouodſi 
ud quoque iudicium putarerur got cetert turpt indicto dihunati in perpetuum omni honore 


| «agnitatepriverentur,ſic hominibus ignominia notatis,neque ad honorem, neque in curi> 


en reditus efiet : timoris enim cauſam non vite ponam in ills poteſtate eſſe voluerunt. 
Quare qui vobis in mentem went hec apppellare tudictague a populo Romano reſcimdi, ab 
urats marcibus repudtaria magijtratibus negligi,ab ys qui eaudempoteſtatemn adepti ſunt 


ſolent commutari ? [ithat (laith he) ſhould alſo be thought a iudgement,as others with 


| mg" 
infamous indgement condemued,they ſhould tor ever be deprived of all honour and 


dinitic : ſo vaco men (by the Cealors)noted with ignominie, ſhould bee no meancs 
for them againe to returne yntotheir honovr,ot intothe court; For why, our aunce- 
ſtors would cauſe of feare,but not danger of lite to be inthe Centors power. V here 
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fore how came it into your mind,to call theſe indgements , which may by the people | 
of Rome berevoked, by the ſworne judges be reieted, by the magiltrats bee negle. 
Qed; and of them which haue obtained the ſame power be viually changed. VV her. 
by ir cuidently appeareth the Cenſors to haue bene without all manner of iuriſdiction, 
For the Pretors had the hearing and examination of the ſuits of the farmars of the 
publike reuenewes of all ſuch things as concerned tribures, rents, writings, repairations, 
and farming out of publike things,made or done by the Cenſors: tor that the power 
ofthe Cenſors was quite different from the juriſdiQion ofthe Pretors . And fo with 
vs(here in Fraunce)power is giuen vnto the gouernours of prouinces, but yet with. 
out juriſdiction : except it be,that they by conſent of both the parties, take vpon them | 
to decide or determine any matter. Andſo we may tn like ſort lay, That the Cenfors « po 
had power to commaund, but without any iuriſdiction. 
Thepewer ofthe T here were alſo othgr magiſtrats in Rome,which had powerto command,and ju« | 
A en riſdition alſo in criminall cauſes , asthoſe whome they called Trinmuiri Capttaler, | 
whoſe power and authoritic extended yer onely vntoſtraungers or ſlaues : except per« 
haps ſuch were the vnaworthineſſe of the magiſtrats, and their corruption, or offence a | 
orcat,as that the other magiſtrats did willingly winke arthe proceeding of thele Capi- 
; 


— 


ral Triumuiri,& arthe publike puniſhment by them taken vpon ſuch notorious offene 
dors . Theſe Triumwiri beſide this had alſo the putting in execution of all the capitall 
iudgements of the people,or otche other magiſtrats, 

Now by this diſcourſe of the Roman magjſtrats and their power,jt appeareth, rhat p ( 


in Romethere were ſome magiſtrats,who atthe beginning of their firlt ioſticution had t 

; no power orcommaund , orels power yet without iurildicion; and yetto haue at c 

- we woe length vſurped both, Howbcit I deeme not them to be called Magiſtrats,which haue 
no power; well they may enioy ſome publike honour or charge, but no magiſtracie, 

For the true proprictic ofthe word Magjiſtrat,jmporterh and draweth with ita power t 
tocommaund . And he thatwill haue regard vnto the phraſe and manner of ſpeech t 

of the auntient Latines,and eſpecially of the lawyers, ſhall ad themro haue called rhe t 

offices with honeſt charges in the Commonweale, by the word Honores, Honor ((aith y 


Califratus)eft adminiſtratio Reipublice cam dignitate, Honour isa goucrnment of the 0 
Commonweale with dignitie or reputation: and thoſe which beſide their honor-had | ff þ A 


power alfo to commaund, them they noted by the word 1-peria. As in Liute welee d 
the nobilitie tro complaine in this ſort , Saltos, ac Flamines ſix? Imperifs as poteſtatrbus te 
relmgui, The Salij and Flaminesto be left without command, withour power: vndet- 0 
ſtanding by the word /mperia,the great eſtates of the citic,whetner it were by commil- th 
fion,or by office,ſuch as had Maſe bearers and power ro comwaund allowed them. th 
Andby the word Poteſtates,meaning the gouernours of prouinces,whome /1pian the e 
lawycrin proper tcarmes calleth alſo Poteftates. V Vhich allo _{cxander Seuerus the 01 
emperour meant,when he with aloud voyce ſaith, Nor patiar mercatores potefatum,1 pt 
will not ſuffer the buicrs of the goueraments of prouinces. 4 
Now as a man may haye a publike charge without honour , as Criers, Sargeants, || E of 
Trumpetors, (which in auntient time were flaues,8 ofthe magiſtrars familic without to 
title of officc)and elpecially the rowne clarkes and notaries vito the magiſtrats, or ty 
Commonweale,vnrill the time of Yalcntinian,who forbad flaucs any longer to have of 
that charge. So a man may ſay alſo,Thatthere are publike charges with honour, with- c 
out power to commaund 3 as ambaſſadours 'and priuic councellors , ſecretarics of th 
eltate, and treaſorours; the auntient Ediles and Queſtors , and ovr Receivers. So 
alſo ſgme other there be which hauc honorable charge , hauing alſo the hearing of an 
many cauſes , and yet without commaund : as the auaticat Roman Biſhops, and our Qt 
great 
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8Þ C There arc alſo publique charges, who haue neither honour nor commaund, butra- 
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k great Prelars. Others haue honorable charge, with power alſo to commaund, and NES 
yer without iuriſdiction: as the Tribunes ofthe people, the Cenfors, and our Gouer- 9; ——_— 
nours of countries , rogether with the kings Artourney . Some others there bce alſo — 
which haue ordinaric, and honorable publique charge, and power to commaund with authoriae. 
a{diction : and thole are chey, whom properly we call Magiltrats : fuch as were the 
woConluls 2nd Prztors ; who were encreaſed cuen to the number ot fixteenc.. As 
&rthe Dictators, Gouernours of prouinces, ard thoſe whom the Romans called /x- 
terreges : and Prefectos wrbi Latinarum fcriarum cauſa: they had more power and 
authoritic , then all the other magiſtrats we haue ſpoken of : yet were they not magji- 
rats, but commilsioners onely » AS WC haue before ſhowed : albeit that fome called 

o& 3 them by the common name of Mayiſtrats; bur yer not they which knew how pro- 

perly to fpeake . And lo oftentimes it happeneth that they which haue the greateſt 

honors , arc yct deſtitute of all power and commaund : as amongſt the Venctians the 

Chauncelour is created out ofthe people, which is with them the greateſt honour:and 

yet without any power . Sothe Procurators ot S. Marke, are alſo (with them)highly 

honored , and in all Commonweales the counlellors of eſtate , Embaſſadours, Bi- 

ſhops, and prelates , who hauc no commaund , and yet are more reſpeed, than 

the other little Prouoſts, and divers other judges , which have power to commannd, 

and iuriſdition to diſcide conrouctfies , with adminiſtration of juſtice both high 


andlow. 


therto the contrarie draw afterthem a certain kind of diſhonour : as the Hangmans c_——_ 
office; who aftcr the charge commitred vnto him for the execution to death , was 
by the Prators edicts commaunded ſtill to lodge out of the citic: a cuſtome yet ob= 
ſrued in Tholouſe , and in divers other citics alſo. Other publique charges alſo 
there be, not much more honeſt , and yer neuerthelefle necefiaric ynto the Com- 
monweale, and profitable vnto them that haue execution of the ſame: to the end 
that theprofic arifing rhereby,mighc in ſome ſort couer the diſhonour thereof . And 
vnderthis diviſion are generally comprchended all publique perſons placed in title 
of office, or in commilsions, or 1n ſimple dignitie without power to commaund. 

[} Dd Andinlikemaner we might diuide all publique officers & magiſtrats,according tothe 
diverſitic ofthe publike charge-,which cucric one of them hath : ſome zn matters of 
religion, other ſome in the affaircs of ſtate ; theſe. haue the adminiſtration of iuſtice 3 
others haue the charge of the publike reucenewes, ſome ofthe fortification and [cpairae 
tron of pubiike places,and others the prouihion of viQuals, and other things needfull: 
thele haue the mannaging of the warres, for the defence of the ſubieRs {againſt their 
enemies: theſe the care of the publique health and welfare of the people,and theſe the 
oucrſighr and charge of the high waies, riuers, forrclts, ports andpaſlages : all which 
publicke charges may bee giuen cither in title of office, or in commiſsion, or ſimple 

[|  dgnitie withour commaund: or els with a commanding power alſo, or only by way 

of theexecution of the commaunds of others, ſuch as are the magiſtrates miniſters, 

towne clarkes, notaries, vſhers, ſurucyers, ſergeants, cricrs. VV hich ſo great a mulri- 
wdeof honours,offices,and publicke charges, ro comprehend under the fimple name 
ofmagiſtrates,or as the Greekes call it 2pyorrwy, were but to confound the whole diſ- 
coutle of publicke honours and offices, of all magiſtrates and commitſsioners tOge- 


R R , Thres thi 
Wherefore in eueric Commonweale for the creating of magiſtrars and officers, epecallyrobe 
and{uch as are to be imploied in common charge,three things are chiefly to bee reſpe. CODEN 


(cd: Firſt them that haue the choyce and creation of them: then of what manner of #if2*& ofbcers 
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perſons choice is to be made: and thirdly in what maner and formethey are to be crea. p | 4 
ted or choſen , As tor the firſt it is a thing belonging onely vnto the ſoucraigntie,as we 
hauc in due place declared . And the ſecond, although it molt properly belong allo 
ynto ſoueraigntie, yet tor the moſt part it ordinarily followeth the lawes to that end 
and purpoſeeſtabliſhed, and eſpecially in the Popularand Ariſtocratike eſtates: wher. 
in (as generally in all ſorts of Commonwealcs)offices, and publike charges are given 
vnto men , cither for rheir vertuc and wiſedome, or elſe tor their wealth, or for their 
nobilitic; or indifferently for all theſe things together; for why there is no Com. 
monweale ſo barbarous, which hath not ſome regard of theſe things in veſtowing of 
the offices and publike charges of the ſtare : bur which of thele conſiderations were 
moſt to be reſpeted,belongeth norto this placeto dilcuſſe . And as concerning the gf g 
third point , which is the manner and forme for the choice andereation of magiſtray 
and officers , itis of three ſorts: Forcither it is done by cleQion, or lot z or by a mix. 
ture of both together . EleQion is made cicher by lively voyce, orby holaing vp of 
hands, (whichthe auntient Greekes called ywpororeie) athing yer vied amongſt the 
Swillers : or clſe by tables or billers,by beanes or ſtones , and that inwwo forts, uk. 
by open,or by ſecrer ſuffrages. By lot choice is made of one, or mo of the citiſens to 
be magiltrats, or out ofall ſorts and degrees of the people,ar a certaine age, by the laws 
appointed . Now as for choice to be made by cletion and lot mingled together, al- 
though itbe athing not much vſed in auntient time, yet is irnow at this preſent a 
athing moſt common in Ariſtocraticall eſtates,and eſpecially in Genes and Venice. As fl 
the Romans alwaies alſo did in making choice of the judges of capitall cauſes, concer. 
ning life and death; who were by lot drawne onely out ofthe order of the Senators, 
before the law Sempronia,or out of the orders ofthe Senators and the knights by the 
law Semproniaalſo ; or out of both thoſe orders, and the Tribunes of the common 
treaſure,by thelaw Avrelia , the people being {till excluded. Butin a Popular cſtate, 
cither mult all the citiſens together iudge of cucric one in particular,or of the lefler part 
rogether,and that without lot or eleftion. (For where the whole multitude of citiſens 
haucauthoritic and power,there is no place lctt for cle&ion or lot : ) or elle muſt ſome 
citiſens by lot,or choice,or both drawne out,iudge of cucry man in patticular:or ſome, | 
of ſome choſen by lot or eleQtion onely,or by both together; oriclſe ſome partly by D 
lor,partly by cletion taken our ofall the eſtates of the Commonweale , to wdge of 
ſome ofthe other citiſens; or elſe ſome by lot drawne our of all, with ſome other raken 
out of one or many eſtates ofthe Commonweale : or part by lot and ele&ion drawn 
out of all, and other part out of acertaine order ofthe citiſens. And thus much concer- 
ning all the meanes that can be imagined concerning the varictic of them which haue 
any publike charge : and for the eſtate, qualitic,and condition of eucrie one of them, 
with the forme ot their calling and imploiment. 
Fſchines the orator,diuiding the offices and publike charges of the Athenians, hath 
cvt them much ſhorter,and more obſcurely reckoned them vp,than was fir for ſo great i 
acitic , confidering that therein were moe magiltrats and officers, than in any othet || E 
Commonmealcthat then was, for the greatnelle thereof. Hee ſaid, That there were 
therein threeſors of officers : one ſort ofthem which were taken by lot or choicezano- 
ther of them which had publike charge aboucthe ſpace of 3o dayes, ſuch as were they 
which had the overſight of publike repairations and buildings; and thethird ſort, of 
ſuch as were by the auntient lawes appointed; as commiſsioners choſen for the warres, 
or tor the adminiſtration of iuſtice,fuch as were the magiſtrats , Bur by this djuiſion 
cannot the diuecrſitic of magiſtrats and officers be iudged, no more than by that of De- 


wmoſthenes,(alrogether different from that of Aſ/chines his aductſaric. ) For hee faith 
them 
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| 4 tem onely to be magiltrats,which were by lor drawne in the temple of Theſexs : or 

they ro whome the people had giuen extraordinaric power to commaund , or made 
choice of for captaines . The diniſton alſo of Yarro,and Meſiula,is alſo roo ſhort, who 
make but two ſorts of magiſtrats in Rome-, v4F; the great and the little. The oreat 
magiſtrats they called the Conluls, chePretors, and Cenſors, as choſen by the great 
eſtates : and the other they called the little,as cholen by the common people; the cere- 
monic of their ſoothfayers diuination being more ſolemne inthe choice of the greater, 
than inthe choice ofthe leſſer. Bur better ir were to ſearch and find out the ellemiall 
divifions of magiſtrats,and ſuch as might ſcrue in eueric Commonweale ; as are thoſe 
by vs alreadie ſer downe, concerning the charge of magiſtrats. V Vee may alſo other- 
wie diuide magiſtrars into three ſorrs,in reſpect of their power . The firſt may bee cal. 
led Soucraigne Magiſtrats,as owing obedicce vnto none, but ynto the ſoucraigne ma- 
ieſtic onely . The ſecond are leſſer Magiſtrars, who owe obedience vato the ſoucraign 
Mayiſtrats, and yer haue commaund ouer other magjiſtrats alſo . The laſt ſort are 
they which owe obedience vnto other ſuperiour Magiltrats , and yet haue no com- 
maund but over particular perſons onely . Let vs then in order fpeake of theſe three 
forts of Magiltrats, and firſt ofthe obedience of Magiſtrats towards their Soucraigne 


Prince. 


Cray. IIIL. 


C C Of the obedience that the Magiſtrat oweth unto the Lawes 
and Soueraigne Frince. 
Ecing that the Magiſtrat next vnto the Soucraigne Prince, is the 
principall perſon in the Commonweale, & vpon whom they which 
haue the ſoueraigntie diſcharge themlclues , communicating vnto 
him the authoricie, force , and power ro commaund :itis good rea- 
ſon before we paſſe further, briefly to touch what obedience he oweth 
vnto his Soucraigne Prince; which is the chiefe part of his duric. 
 Nowinthis the Prince and Magiſtrar,and both of them do molt ditter from a priuvat ys mock « 
D man :forthatthe Prince ſzeth no man in the ſtate or Commonweal, whome he may pine —_— 
compare or preferre before himſelfe ; but as one placed ina moſt high degree,and next frat, andbock 
yntothe immorrcall God,bcholderh all his ſubieQs ſer a great way beneath him: whet+ 2privac van 
asthe priuat man cannot by any publike right commaund ouer any other ſubicct, al- 
though that he by priuat and domeſticall commaundy rule and goucrne his owne fa- 
milie, As for the Magiſtrar,for that he is ro regard many perſons, hee mult oftentimes 
change his port, his geſture, his ſpeech and countenance, tor the good performance of 
his dutic towards all : which no man can well diſcharge,cxcept he firſt know his duty 
. towards his Soucraigne prince,as allo how to ſubmit himſelfe vnto the other Magi- 
{ ſtrats his ſuperiours, how to reſpeCt his equals,and how ro commaund his inferjours, 
E howto defend the weake,to withſtandthe great, and rodoe iuſtice to all. And that is 
«for which the auntients commonly ſaid, Magi#racte or authoritte to declare what was 
meman,hauing as it were vpon the ſtage in the Theatre,andin the fight of all men, to 
performe the parts of many perſons. And lo alſo may we ſay, 4 manto ſhow what his 
office is: For it he be ſuch an one as he ought to be, hee oraceth his place: whereas if 
le bee otherwiſe, hee debaſeth not only the authoritic of his plact and office; but cuen 
' ofthe maicſtic ofthe itate and Commonweale . So Lixie fpeaking of Quintus Flams- 
Mus ,a man vnworthy his high place,ſaith of him,Non quz /ibe honorem adieciſſet, ſed 
tndnitate ſua vins ac ins Magiſtratui quem gerebat dempſiſſet , Thathec had not -P 
iS 
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his office ) cncreaſed his honour ; but by the ynworthineſle of himſelte, impaired the x | A 
force and power of the office whuch he bare. 
Now the berter tro know what obedience the Magiſtrat oweth vnto his Soucraign, 
it is ncedfull firſt to vnderſtand,whar it is that a. Soucratgne Prince may of right com. 
The towfulcom maund cucry Magiſtrat todoc , For why, the lawtull commands ot Soucraigne Prin. 
veraigne princes CCS AIC TIGHT diuers,and yolike themſelues. SOM of them {crutng tor perperuall edits 
, *  orlawes concerning all perſons,of what condition or qualitic {ocuer they bee ; or but 
for cerraine perſons,and for a certaive time,by way of prouiſion : otherſome containe 
ſome priuilege or exemption contrarie t9 the edifts or lawes,for ſome one onely , or 
for ſome tew of the ſubieQs:or ſome graunt noi contraric ynto the law,or ſome reward 
for the good;or puniſhment for the cuill,, or ſome othce or conmilson; or elle ſerue 6 || B 
for the expounding of ſome cdiCt or priuilege, or for thedenouncing of warre, or the 
making of peace, or for raiſing of ſouldiours, or for the creting of Faires or Markers, 
or for the lcuying oftaxcs,ſubſidics,fifreenes, new impoſitions, or loanes: ortor the 
ſending, of ambaſladoursto congratulat the good haps of other princes 3 or ro mone 
their misfortunes , or tocntreat of matriages,and aliiances,or other ſuch like things;or 
for the building or fortifying of places to be fortified, for the repairing of bridges , hie 
wayes,ports or paſlages, or for to judge of certaine ſutts and proceedings in the law, 
or tor the execution of ſome commaunds , or for the maintenance of letters of iuſtice, 
or for the reſtoring of ſuch as be vader age,or of full age, or of ſich as be condemned, 
orfor ſome particularitic,or for ſome remilsion, or pardon, which may bee of diuers { | ( 
ſorts . Of which commaunds (o before declared, ſome containe divers kinds,as do pri- 
uileges and graunts , whether it be for ſome gift given,or for exemption and immuni- 
tic from all charges,or from ſome one: or letters of diſcharge,or ofcſtate,or to haue the 
freedome ofa citiſen , or tor to be made legitimat , or for nobilitic , or knighthood, or fe 
forthe ereQing of corporations or colleges,or other ſuch like things . All which let- f 
ters may be diuided into two ſorts,that isto (ay , into letters of 1wuriſdiftion or com- Is 
maund,or letters of iultice or ſtate . Albcit that che word /#bemns, or we commaund, ri 
be as well in the letters of iuſtice,as in the letters of grace and tauour,as is to bee ſcene in ut 
the lawes and letters pattents of the Greeke emperours . Yet the letters of grace, of || y P 
which procced from the onely power and authoritie of the prince, are properly in |} m 
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Fraunce called Mandements,or Commands; and the ſecretaries which diſpatch them ca 
are al(o called the Secretaries of the Commaunds : whereas the letters ot iultice are as 
molt commonly diſpatched by the other ſecretaries; beſide the difference of the great ' | be 
and little ſcale,and forthe moſt part the diucrfitic of the waxe: orthe ſingle or double as 
labell,or the ſealc hanging in filke of diuers colours, making the difference of the letters th 
to be knowne . The auntient Latines called ſuch inſtructions as were by princes giuen w] 
ro their ambaſſadours, or goucrnours of countrics,or generals of their artmics, Mande- an 
ta Principum,or Princes Commands,which we do call by the namie of of inſtructions: pri 


For ſothe word Xandattis taken inthe law,where Ju;tinien the emperour ſaith, That K ff - tol 
hee had madea booke of Mandats or Commaundements tor the goucrnours of pro» | | gr: 


uInces. N Un 

Yhopewer ang Bt leauing the ſubtilitic of words, let vs go vnto the matter,and examine the force pet 
force of certaine of the clauſes commonly ſet downe in the letters patcnts and mandates of princes. ſto 
monly ſet down And firſt theſe wordes , Vninerſis preſentibus & futuris (To all men preſent and to ie 
rag come) are ioyned onely vnto luch letters patents as are to endure for cuer : (howbeit 25| 
a ddes that no worldly thing can ſo for cucr continue ) but not vnto temporarie ediQs made tte 
by way of prouiſion, nor to commilſsions , nor to any other letters of prouiſion . But lee 

this clauſe, Quantum ſatis eſt &c. (lo much as ſhall ſuftice) is of much greater impot- ſet 
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© ance, 8 ordinarily toyned vnto letters which they call letters of wrifdiftion or iuſtice, 
whereby the prince leauerh vnto the diſcretion of him to whom ſuch his letters are ad- 
dreſſed, to allow of thera ,or to refuſe them, as his conſcience, and the equitie of the 
cauſe ſhall require : which is not in letters of commanndement which leaue nothing 
vnto himco whom they are direQted , except happily ſometimes the examination of 
chefat onely : as in thele words, Siparet ec. (Tt i ſhall appeare vnto you 8&c.) In ſuch 
fort that one may (ay of all ſorts of charters or letters of itaſtice, albeit that they be gran. JÞ*privces . 
redby the prince, that they import not any commaund or conſtraint whatſocuer vnto "rofiettice, 
themagiltrat to whom they are direCted : Bur to the contrarie, that by our lawes and vnto the ma- 
cuſtomes it is moſt religiouſly prouided , that the magiſtrats or judges ſhould ynto thay are diretiel 
fuch charters or letters haue no further reſpeCt, than in that they were agreeable with 
uitie and rructh . And although thar the ſame forme of lertets of juſtice, be graunted 
in England, as alſo in Spayne, and other kingdomes 3 yet ſo itis neuertheletle , that it 
isdone rather tor the particular profit of ſome one, than for the greatnes or increafing 
ofthe maieſtic of the king, (who graunted them by way of benefit vnto the partie ) or 
for any necelsitic there is thereof: ſecing that the whole is remitted vnto the power 
ofthe magiſtrat, after the graunting of (uch letters, which was not before the graunt 
thereof. VV hich was the cauſe that the people inthe aſſemblic of the Eſtates in parlia- 
mentat Orleans,preſented arcqueſt ynto the king tor the cutting off of this formalitie 
of letters : as ſeruing not but to the opptelsing of the people , without any profit ther- 
6 outofto be drawne vnto the king or Commonweale , The aunticnt Greeks and La- 
tins alſo neuer knew this forme of letters of juſtice : but the magiſtrars ypon the requeſt 
of the parties did as much as do our judges vpon the graunt of ſuch letters of iultices 
Andthe clauſe, Quantum ſatis erit quod liqueat ({o much as may ſuffice for the mani- 
feſting of the matter) is the ſame which was contcined inthe Prators cdifts , in this 
forme, $- qua mihi iufta cauſa videbitur,(it any iuſt caule ſhall ſeeme vnto me.) True it 
sthatthe power to corre, ſupply, and expound the lawes, concerning the ciuill ju 
ridiftion, together with the reſtitution 8 relicuing of them which had beene circum. 
uented, or deceiued by the formalities of the lawes, ( a power before giuen vnto the 
) Prztorsby the vertue of their office) reſterh now (I know not how ) amongſt the 
marks of loucraigne maieſtie ; and for this cauſe the Prztors authoritie and Jawes were 
called honorable ; which the interpretors of the law call N obule of ficiuam. W herefore 
3 offices are confounded, when as the prince conuerterh vnco himlſelte ſuch things as 
belong vnto the magiſtrar ; cuen fo alſo are the rights of ſoucraigntic impaired , when 
xthey are by the magjiſtrats vſurped . Now as for the declaration, and correting of 
theedits and lawes,we haue before ſaid that it appertaineth and belongeth ynto them 
which haue the foucraigntie: But as for reſtitutions againſt the extremutie of the law, 
andall that concerneth letters of juſtice, it greatly appeareth not that the ſoucraigne 
princes haue much troubled rhemſelues therewith, bur hauc leftthem to the magjſtrars 
 tobein'theirname dgcided.1 except only certain letters of iuſtice,whichpaſle vnder the 
| great Scale, and whetcunto the aforeſaid claule , 1f it ſhall be iuſt,1f it ſhall be agreeable 
Unto equitie and truth is inferted : which clauſe ſo much diſpleaſed a cerraine great 
perſonage,, holding one of the higheſt places of honour inthis Realme,(who vnder- 
ſtood not the force thereof) as that he would haue raced out the ſame ; laying the ma- 
&ſtic ofthe kingro be thereby impaired : howbeit that he was therein to be excuſed, 
8 being a ſtraunger, and not well ſcene inthe lawes and cuſtomes of a ſtraunge coun- 
ey. But how could the maicſtic of kings be in this reſpe& empaired or dimuniſhed ? 
ſeeingrhat the auntient kings of Zgipt cauſed their magiſtrats ſolemnely to {weare, A netebleorder 


ſeuer to obey their commaundements ,in caſe they conmaunded them any thing 
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Whether the 
maviftrat be 
beiind to obey 
kis princes vn- 
ivſt commaunds 
ernorf 


Princes requeſts 
to haue the pow- 
er of the moſt 
trait comaund, 


gs a tombs, = 42 


- . . . On - 
that was vniaſt: as we read in the ſayings of the AEgiprian kings reported by Plutzrch, þ 


Sceing theretore that the allowance or reieQing ol letrers of juſtice direfed in the 
kings name vmio the mayiltrats , dependeth of the equitic and diſcretion of the magi. 
ſtrars themſelues, it needeth not vs to {pcake arty more thereof. VV heretore let vsnow 
proceed to thole relcripts or lecters ot commaund , which tor that they concerne the 
Rate of the Commonwealc, and publique and not priuat cauſes, are called reſcripts of 
Stare; or letters of commaund or ſtare . Concerning which,a double queſtion may be 
made: One whether ſuch Reſcripts or letters of the prince,containing onely the ſim. 
ple examination ofthe faQt, without giving any further hearing ofthe matter vnto the 
maziſtrat,according tothe deſert thereof; whether (Tay) the magittrattully informed 
of the truth ofthe fat according to rhe terzour of his letters , ought to procecdto the 
further execution thereof being vniuſt , or to hearken vixio the vniuſt commannds of 
his prince? The other , whecher the magiſtrat hauing neither power to examine the 
equitie nor truth of a matter , may retuſe che vniuſt commaunds of his prince: the 
doubt therein being the greater, it chey hall be thereunto by the prince more ſtraitly 
vroed, or expreſly commannded: For lometime princes by their particular and ſecret 
letrers, vie to requelt the magiſtrars; ſo with couert requelts accompanying, their yn. 
iuſt commaunds : yea oftentimes in their letters patents their requeſts arc ioyned with 
their commaunds, becauſe rhey would not ſeeme to wrelt all things trom them againſt 
their wils ; but to requeſt many things of them :as when they lay , Ve pray and com- 
maund you, wherein the prince ſeereth as in nothing more to derogate from his ſoue- 
raigne maiecſtic: for if the thing be iuſt and honeſt which hee commaundeth, what 
needeth requetts? if vniuſt or diſhoneſt, why doth he commaund it > Now the magi. 
ſtrat is neuer to be requeſted ro doe his dutie, or intreated not ro doe wrong, or that 
which is vniuſt or diſhonelt , as Cato the Cenlor faith .Beſides that, to commaundis a 
thing incompatible with requelt . Ir is wilely (aid , 7 Ty Tuperruy enoitg T&ry yeh 
were ave , Tyrams requeltes to bee commaunds : wherefore let ys ſtippole no- 
thing to be moreſtrairly commaunded , than that which che prince ſcerncth by fyled 
ſpeech or intreatie to perſuade . W herefore to refolue this point, if the princes letters 
give ynto the magiſtrat neither the examination nor the hearing or diſciding of the 
ta&t,orof the right and truth of the cauſe, but that onely the exccution of the princes 
commaund be vnto him committed: the magiſtrat in this caſe may not in any ſor 


G 


H 


take vpon him the examination or hearing of the marter ; except the letters of com. + 


maund be notoriouſly falſe, faultic, or ablurd , and contrarie to the lawes of God and 
nature(as we read of the commaunds of Pherao and Agrippa:) or de toxobbe and 
ſpoil the poore people 3 asin our time Albert Marques of Brandeburg, who amo 

other his notable cruelties, ſer vp ſundrie gibbets in all ſuch rownes and cities as he had 
taken in , threatning his ſouldiours to hang them thereupon, if that contrarieto his 
commaundthey ſhould ſparc to robbe and (poile the poore inhabitants: albeit thathe 


had neither true, nor yet any colourable caule, tor his taking vp of armes againſt his K 


countrey . Now if a man ſuvic&t vato a particular Lord or Irſtice, be not in law ot 
right bound to obey him paſsing the bounds of his terricorie , or the power to himgj- 
uen, (albcit thatthe thing which hee commaundeth be both iuſt and honeſt ) but may 
well refuſe his commaund : how ſhould the magiſtrat then be bound to obey or toput 
into exccution the princes commaunds inthings vniuſt and diſhoneſt, the princein 
this caſe tranſgreſsing and breaking the facred bounds of the lawes both of God and 
nature ? But ſome will ſay,no prince to be found ſo evill aduiled,nor that it isto be ſup- 
poſed that he would commaund any thing contrarie vato the lawes of God and nas 
ture : and trucit is for why he worthily loſcth the title and honour of a Prince,which 


depats 
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departing from reaſon, and forgeuing rhe dutie of a prince, breaketh the lawes of 


God and narure. 
We haue before (2s we ſppoſe) ſufficiently enough declared what and how muc!: Wh commands 
a prince may doe by the right of his ſoucraigunie , from whence many things may be Lo I 
derived pertinent vato this queſtion here in band: for why it 15 not well to be vnder- 85s: coghr © 
Rood what obedience is by the magiſtrat due vnto the ſoucraigne tyatcftie, except the 
rights of Soucraignrie be before well vnderltood and fully knowne. Bur here the que- 
ſion is, what commannds of the prince,and how {arre the magiſtra! ought to execute 
the ſame ? for ſometime diſhoneſt and yniult thinges are by princes commaunded, 
which the cuill magiftrats rhemſclucs do more willingly, and ſhametully put in exccu- 
tion, than they were by the princes commaunded. As not long agoe inthe time of the 
ciuillwarres, ( wherewith all Fraunce was on a light tyer) the preſident of the court of 
Normandie (whole name deteructh to be buried i perpetuall obliuion ) beeing com- 
maunded cxtraordinarily to levic thirtic rhonſand crowncs of them which profefied 
the reformed religion, extorted trom them tarec hundred thouſand ; and for ſo doiny 
(the calamitic ofthe time conſidered ) receiued a great reward. Howbcit that Tib2r1z6s 
the emperour(a man of incredible crucltie) ſharply reproued the governour of Egypt 
forexaQting more of the ſubieQs than he was commaunded : ſaying, Tondert ones meas 
nn cuter detrahi vole, I would have my ſheepe ſhorne, but not flaine . It therefore the 
commaundement ofthe prince be nat contrarie ynto the lawes of God and nature, the 
( magjſtrat isro put it in execution,although it ſceme to differ from the lawes of other | 
nations : which lawes it is ot againſt narure for the princes to chayunge, for the profit 
ordifprofit ot their Commonweales. For alveit tharthe princes (as wee have faid) 
ought to xeepe the oath by him mail» voto his people, it hee have ſo bound him- 
elle by oath; and although hee were notoy oati fo dound, yernenertheletle of due» 
ticought to keepe the lavwes and cuſtoincs of the clitate and Commonweal where- 
of hee is loueraigne : yet for all :hat wee muſt not thereot conclude or gather , That 
itthe prince doe in that cale commannd any thing contrarie vnto his oath or che due. 
tie of a Prince, that the Magiltcatis therefore ro retute to obey his commaund, 
Foralmuch as it belongeth not vato the Magiſtrat ro examine or cenſure the do- The angie is 
D ings of his prince,or to crofle his proceedings concerning mans lJawes,from which the ————_—_ 
prince may as he ſeeth cauſe derogar . Yertitthe Magiltrat bee commaunded by the nes ner one 
Prince to abrogat an aumiient law,being more vpright and profitable ro giue way vn- ave of God & 
to another lefle 1uſt, and lefle profitable tor the Tommonweale; he may ity che exe= 
cution of fuch a law or commaundement in ſuſpenſe,vnrill he hanc ſhewed his reaſons 
therefore vato the prince , which he is in dutic bound to Jo,not once, bur euen twice 
orthrice: and then itthe prince notwithitanging his remonſtrances, will not by him 
be aduiled,but refuſe his wholſome ard proficabl: admonition, and will needes haue 
thelawtopaſle further; then the Magjittrat (as having alreadie done his duric)ſhall pur 
tinexecution : which he may alſo at the firſt commaund of his prince doe, it the de- 
E laying thereof be daungerovs . Andtothart end and purpoſe rendeth that which is by 
Incentius the tourth written, betore he was Pope, That Magiſtrars ougut to pur in 
execution the princes commaunds , albeit that they be vniuſt : which is to bee vnder» 
ſtood of ciuill iuſtice and vrilitie:but not it ſuch commaunds bee cont: arie to the lawes 
ofnature. VV hich interpretation may (erue allo for the right vnderſtandiag of that 
Which the lawyers ſay, That the prince may deroget enen from the law of aature.VVher. How itisrobe 


vnderſtood e128 


their meaning is, fromthe law of nations,and common conſticutions of other peo- aprince woy ve- 
ple: leaſt any decciued by che obſcuritic ofthe words,or equiuocation of the law ofna« 108%2/012 'be 


wre,ſhould thereby rafhly preſume to breake the ſacred lawes of God and nature. 
Ee Now 
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mainded,T hat the judges and Magiltrats ſhould notlo much as ſutter men to pro. 
duce the princes reſcripts or letters graunted vnto particular perſons, contrarie to the 
generall edits or lawes: Mine aunſwereis,that that is to be vnderſtood,if inſuch the 
princes reſcripts or letters no ſpeciall clauſe be coniprehended, derogating fromthe ye, 
nerall lawes : notwithſtanding which derogation , yet the Magiſtrat ought neuerthe. 
leſle to aduertile the prince thereok,and to put him in mind of his dutie : who if he be 
not by the Magjiſtrats reaſons to be remoued from his former opinion, but command 
the ſame the ſecond time,the Magiſtrat is then to obey his commaund , although the 


thing ſo commaunded be not agreeing with the commonprofit , and contrarie ynto 


the lawes. For why,the Magiſtrat having ſo done his durie, is norto expeCt but the (|| Þ 


ſecond commaund zas is by the law prouided . To the example whereof the edit of 
Charles the ninth was made, concerning the magiſtrars admonitions vnto their prince, 
So long before this Theodoſius the Great,at the requeſt of Saint ©Ambroſethe good bi. 
ſhop of Milan,made alaw, whereby he willed , That the execution of his letters pat 
rents and commaunds, ſhould be holden in ſuſpenſe thirtie dayes after the {ignification 
thereof, when he had commaunded any to be more rigorouſly puniſhed than the vſudl 
manner and cuſtome was . The occaſion of the making of which law was, the exccu. 
tion of ſeuen thouſand Theſlalians,put ro death by the commaundement of this Thee. 
aofius,tor that they had murthered and flaine certaine of his Receivers and Magiltrats, 
For which cauſe Saint Ambroſe excommunicated the emperour, neicher would ſuf. 
fer him to be reconciled, vntill he had made the aforcſaid law . And hereof ( as T ſup. 
poſe) proceed thoſe reſcripts, which are yer vſcd by the biſhops of Rome : the firſt 
called Monitoriegtheſecond Inſ/orie,andihe third Executorie; or as we lay in Engliſh, 
Edicts of admonition,of Commaund,and of Execution. 

HowebeMagi- Theſame opinion we areto haue,it the prince by his letters patents command the 

firat commaun- . . | 

ded by his prince Magiltrat to procced to the execution of the penaltic vppon them that hane offended 

ects againſt ſich his ediQts and lawes,as by the antiquitie of themſclues , or by the negli- 


tion old p:nall 


lawes,now of cence of the Magiſtrats ſeeme to haue bene quite torgutten and abrogated. For why, 


themſelues or X : X 1 , 
chroughrheneg- the long ſufterance ofthe prince, and conniuence of the magiltrats , in the ſight and 


nee fe. knowledge of whome the lawes are [o broken,remitteth the penaltie due by the law: 
Che p19* which could not otherwiſe haue bene infringed, by the abuſe of them which tranſgrel: 
extion thereof. ſed the ſame, had it by the prince or magjiſtrat bene ſtill looked vnto. And therefore the 
magiltrat ought not raſhly to proceed to the execution of the penaltie of ſuch forgot 
ten or negleCted lawes, before he have cauſed the ſame to be againe republiſhed, being 
by his default before negleQed. Yeathe prince ought rather to proceed againſt his 
magiſtrats,who through their remiſle negligence have ſuffered his edifts and lawes to 
be contemned. For otherwiſe it ſhould be a thing verie vniuſt and ſauouring oftyran- 


nie,to make edifts and lawes,and after long neg]cCting of them,vpona ſodaine to pro- 


ceed againſt them,who by the example of others, had tranſgreſſed againſt them, (cc- þ 


ing others before them to haue eſcaped vnpuniſhed. VV hich was one of the ryrannt- 
call flights of the moſt cruell emperour Nero,as of other auntientryrants alſo . W hct- 
as the good emperour Traianto the contraric commaunded Pliie gouernour of the 
lefler Afta,of new to publiſh ſuch edifs and lawes as were any wiſe before buried 1n 
obliuion,by the diſobedience or crrour of his ſubicRs , or the ſufferance of the magj- 
ſtrays : for that a common ecrrour is reputed for a law,ifthe errour bee not againſt the 
law of nature,againſt which no errour can probably be pretended. 

But ſome man may aske, Whether the 1nagiſtrat owe obedience ynto ſuch his 
princes commaunds,as ſhall ynto him ſeeme contrarie ynto the law of nature, albeit 


- Een... 
Now it any man ſhall obieQ and fay,Thatthe emperonr © H24ſtaſius expreſly com. F 
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4 thatindeed they be not contrarie thereunto ? Forthe equitic and reaſon w kich we call en 


naturall,is not alwalcs lo cleere and manifeſt, butthar it findeth impugners. Yea often- ona ard 6.41% 
times the greateſt lawyers and pilolophers are hercin intangled,and of quice contra- 

rie opimons , and the lawes of people are therein {ometime {0 repugnant, as that ſome 

of them appoint reward,and ſome others puniſhment for the ſelte ſame tact, whereof 
bookes,Jawes,and hiſtories are ful,all which ta proſecute were a matter infinir, VV her- 

ynto | aunſwere,that ifrhat which the auntients fay may take place,a man neuer ought 

to doethat whereot he doubterh, whether ir be inſt or not ; and much lefle ought hee 

ſorodoe , it he be thereof certainly perſuaded that the thing which the prince com- 

maundeth,is of 1t ſclte by nature voiuſt . But if queſtion be of ciuill juſtice onely , the The mepifirns 
maviſtrat 0aght in luch caſe to verific and put 11 execution his princes commaunds,al- — 
though kethinke them tobe in ciuill equitie or law vniuſt. And therfore the magſtrats prnees com- 


MAuNn'S10 eXecu- 


in enerie Commonweale were compelicd ro fweare to obſerue the lawes and ordinan- tion,aitborgh 
ces; ro the end they ſhould not call into diſpute or queſtion,that which they ought ro bintelfe ew 
hold,as before reſolued vpon . And this was the manner and cuſtome of the Romans 27 oonane mes 
whenthe old magiſtrats recciued the oath ot the new , betore they entred into their 
charge : which was commonly done vpon the calends of Tanuaric,in the capitoll,after 
ſolemne ſacrifices there made : for otherwiſe the magiltrat loſt his place of eſtate,if hee 
tooke not his oath within fine daics after . Yea ſometimes the Tribunes which held 
theeſtare ot the people conſtrained them in particular which had withſtood the pub- 
y | ( liking ofa law,to {weare to obſerue the ſarac,after thatit was once publiſhed , and that 
yonthe paine of baniſhment. So L. Metellus Numidicus was by a decree ofthe peo- 
ple banifhed,for refuſing to ſweare vnto the lawes publiſhed at the inſtance of the ta- 
ions Tribune Saturnmas . $1 allo after that the lawes of Lewes the twelfth were 
publiſhed in the high courr of the parliament of Paris : torthat many diſliked of the 
ſame, the kings atturney gencrall there made a requeſt, Thatthey might be duely ob. 
ſerued,and prohibition giuen for any man to call them in doubr, and that vpon paine 
of high treaſon; as is to be ſcene inthe records ofthe court . For why,itis.lawfull for Lawe orce oft: 
everie man betore the publiſhing of the law,to deſpute and reaſon ot the equitie there. ET 
of: which ro doc after the publication thereof, isnot lawful. And ſo,before that, when Piromroven 
as king Lewes the elenenth had commaunded cerraine yniult decrecs of his to be publi- «fputeor queſt 
ſhed in the court ofthe parliament at Paris : the court refuſed to yeeldthereunto, for wa 
thatthey ſeemed vnto cuetic man vniult : but the king neuerthelefle ſtill vrging his for- 
merrequeſts,ioyn:d thereunto grieuous threats alſo ; as that they ſhould 1-0ſe their 
heads that would not yceld thereunto, VV bich thing Laxacree, preſident ofthe parlia- A nonble exu- 
ment vnderſtanding,accompanicd with the reſt of the judges ofthar honourable court ** 
theirred robes,came vnto the king,not ro excuſe the fault by him and the reſt com- 
mitred,in refuſing the kings vniuſt decrees,but to ſhow the reafons of their {ach refuſal, 
| andtorequeſt, T hat he with the reſt might rather bee putro death), than cntorced to 
gwetheir conſent to the publiſhing of the propounded lawes . The king beholding 
} thegrauitic,the port,and dignitie of thele perſons, and almoſt abaſhed with the ſo con- 
antreſolution of ſuch his great magilirars,and withall doubting the power and au- 
thoritic ot the parliament,cauſcd thole his decrees ſo much miſliked,to bee abrogated, 
and intheir preſence torne in peeces,requeſting them to continue fo ſtill ro maintaine 
ultice; ſolemnly proteſting neuer more to ſend vnto them any edi&t which ſhould 
notbebuth iuſt and reaſonable .. It is a wonderfull thing to ſay of what power and 
moment this thing was to keepethe king within the bounds of reaſon, who otherwiſe 
badalwayes vicd his abſolute power and commaund. As before hee came vnto the 
gdome,being as yer Dauphin,hic cauſed the preſidents of the court of Paris to bee 
Fe ij Cal- 
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called before himgto rafe out the clauſe,De expreſio rzandato (ly expreſie commaunde. [ 

ment)which the court had cauſcdto be pur vnto the confirmation of the priuileges 

graumed vnto the countic of Maine, proteſting, That he would ncuer goe out of the 

citie,vnill it were done, or yettake vppon him the charge by the kivg committedyn. 

to him. VV hereupon the court indeed comwaunded thofe words to bee cancelled; 

but yet rhat the cancelling might appeare,commaunded theaQts to be kept, which ate 

Ry preſerned vndetaced . Now theie words, De expreſio mandato, and De expreſsiſsimg 


drexpreſſo or ex- 


preſitisomo mand ze mandito,wnerew:ito thele words are allo ſometimes annexed 3 Mulltis wvicrbus tterats 
foare 11 princes 


erauns,edicts or (OC O!tC1ZIMes ropeated) which arc many times to be found 1n the records of ſoueraign 

eee Pte Courts iovncd voto the publication of the princes edifts and decrees , have this illation- 
or meaning,thatſuch edits and prinileges (graunted by the princes,cxprefle comman. 
dement)fl:on!dnot be ſo preciſely kept , but that ſhortly ater they might by the ſuffe. 
rance of the maviltrats be againe forgotten and neglected, as not much regarded . And 
by this ſecret ofthe courts, hath the ſtare ol this K1ngdome bene preſcrued in the-greats 
nefle thereof : which otherwiſe would haus bene ruinated by the Hatrerers of princes, 
who by (uch extorted priuileges ſcrape vnto themſelues whatſoener they deſire : and 
the good kingsnot Ri] ableto ſatisfie the hungry courtiers, ſometimes wel eaſed, which 
haue vſed thele re(tritions,being (o of their ſubies well beloned, the confirmation of 
ſuch edits and priuileges not carrying with them any effect vnto the ſubic&, or dilo- 
bedicnce vnto the king to giue good words,or charge of conlcience yntothe magiſtra 
in not performing it. 


EY 


whetberams =—Bur yct farther queſtion might be made,VVhether a magiſitat may bee ſuffered to 

1ttrarce DE to . of - & ; : , 

fiftered to give FIUC vp his place,rather than he will allow an cdiQ,a commilsjon, orcommandement 
hi I; zi aw ”- . * P . * . . 4 

ther thinro als from his prince, which he for certainethinkerh to be yriuſt and contraric voto naturall 

low an edit or om aoof a a 3 | 2 nm all; 2: a6 . 

low aneciiter reaſon, when as the cquitie of it i5 called 1n queliion, & efpeciaily 1t the other magjs 


his prince which ſtrars and multitude of the people ſal lold I 10 be toft,contraric {6) the others . For 
thiketh:o be the force of iuſtice, and power of vpright reaſon,is not perecinved but ofthe fewer and 
voiut,ond cor o Wiſerſort: and a wiſe man being as it werethe rule of 1caſon, jz of all others the grea- 
teit enermie ynto the multitude . VVhich it it be ſo, why ſhould a wiſe man vee enfor. 
cedrogiue his conſent vnto the multitude of mad magilttrats. In which caſe I fay, 
that the magjſtrar is not to be ſuffered ro give vp his place, it it pleaſe not his ſoucraign 
prince he ſhould ſo do,but ought rather to bee conſtrained to obey his princes com- 
maunds , if the equitic thercot being called in doubt, be approucd by the greater partof 
the magiltrats, which haue charge to confirme ſuch ed:As: For otherwile if they 
ſhould be permitted to giue vp their places, rather than to palle an edi approued by 
others,it would open aperilous gapto all the ſubic&s, by their example to refuſe and 
reief the edifts and commannds of their prince : andſo cuerie one in his charge might 
leaue the Commonweale vnto danger , andexpole it vnto the tempelt , as a ſhipwith- 
out a Rudder,aud that vnder the ſhadow of an opinion of iuſtice ; which may haply be 
but a deviſe of a ſubrill braine,to no other purpole than to contraditthe more cow- | 
mon opinion. And therefore among the moſt lawdablelaws made by Lewes thexi, 
there is one which importeth,T hat it the judges be of three or moc opinions , thoſe 
which were the fewer in number ſhould be conltrained to conforme and ioyne them- 
(clues vnto one ofthe greater parties, for the concluding of the decrees . V Vhereupon - 
the court of Paris of long time doubted,whether this Jaw ſhould be publiſhed or not: 
for that it ſeemcda very hard and a moſt ſtravge thing vnto many, to force the conſci- 
ence ofthe judges contratic to their owne opinions , and fo enforce them to judge 
contrarieto that they ought, and that cſpecially in ſuch things as were committed vi- 
tO the wiſcdome and deuotion ofthe judges , as ate almoſt all both publike and priuat 
iudgements, 
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4 iudgements. Yet neuerthelefle after the court had conſidered of inconveniences which 


ifaw o&dinarily to ariſe ypon the varictic of opinions,and that the courle of iuitice,and 
the concluding of many 200d decrees, was thereby alſo often letted, the court confir- 
med the aforeſaid law,which by proceſle of time hath bin found1o be moſt juſt 8 pro. 
brable.Hereunto allo agreeth the maner and cultome ofthe anticnt Romans: for their 
judges oftentimes to change their opinions , and ro 10INc themlelues vnto ti'e greater 
patt,albeit that they were not thercunto con{trained . As is tg bee leenc in Pline, of a 
wegement wherin one part of: he wdges had condened the guiltic perſon vnto death, 
another part had cleercly and tally acquited him,and che third part had for a tine bani- 
hed him: in this diverſitie of opinions,as well they which had betore acquited him, as 
they which had condemned him to death,conſented both ro them which would haue 
himbaniſhed. Bur our law is in chat point better, which compelleth the fewer to ioyne 
themſelucs vato che more, For in all corporations & colledges reaſon would,that that 
which pleaſerk the greater part ſhould cake place and preuaile,as {trengrhened withthe 
molt voices. Howbcit that in all ſuch conſultations and aQions the rule of the aunti- 
ent wiſe neuer faileth 3 which willech, That of many honeſt and profitable things pro» 
pounded vnto vs,we ſhould chuſe thole which be moſt honeſt, and moſt profitable: 
and ſo of many inconveniences and daungers,to make choice ofthe leaſt: for other: 
wile mens actions ſhould neucrſortto good end . And a man may allo lay , That the 
equitic of a law is not properly naturall,it it bec obſcure or doubttull; for that true na- 
turall juſtice is more cleere and reſplendent than the brightnefle of the ſunne, as not 
wrapped vpin obſcuritie,nor depeuding of the erroneous opinions of men, but of the 
moſt cleere and immertable wiſecome of the everlaſting. 

And yetneverihel2tfe thnce the law of Zewes the x15. I find not that any magiſtrar 
hath giuen vp kis place, as fearing to be 1ntorced to maintaine or yeeld to any opinion 
contrarie vnto his conſcience: and efp=ctally {ince the places of juſtice wete giuen vnto 
men for vertue, and not for reward and fauour . Nether hath the law of Lewes the xij. 
at any time conſtrayned the judges ro tudge contraric vnto their conlcience , but hath 
rather ſilently giuen them leauero giue vp their places; howbeir that it were more 
equitic (oro conltraine them, than to leaue it voto their will and pleaſure . For which 
cauſe the kings Attourncyes general haue oftentimes conſtrained the Tudgesto indge 
according ynto Lawes and cuſtomes ot the land, albeit that all the Judges were of con. 
trarie opinion . As I remember that whileſt I was at Tholouſe, one Bartholomew Pre. 
fident of one of the Chambers of Inquirie , {ceipg all the counſeilours of his court of 
oneand the ſame opinion in alvit,and direAly againſt che law: atter he had afiembled 
all thereſt of the courts vpoa the matter , he conitrayned them ro charige their opini- 
ons, and to iudge according to the law ; Aud that wſtly allo : for who enforced thee 
tolecke tor thine othce ? or to accept ot it being offered thee? and hauing rakenit ypon 
thee, (being happily got cither by ſulpending of voices, ot by ſexe,or briberte,)and be- 
Ing (worne, wilt thou now fortweare the lawes, which thou mighteſt dcefore hauered, 
or at leaſt wiſe oughtelt ro hane red? wilt thou by thy falſe op1110n of the Law and 
uſtice , wrong the place thou bearctt ? delude the lawes ? or fortake thy prince and 
Commonmweale. 

Yet ſometime ic hapyeneth that ſuch lawes 2s of themſclues ſceme vato cuery man 
molt juſt, may vpon ſome ſuddcin vccurent appeare and proue ro be moſt vniuſt . In 
Which caſe, whereas the wrong is in the faft preſented plaine and euident , wiſe magj- 
ſrats vie to certific the king thereof, ( as I remember it to hauc moſt oftentimes bene 
donein the parliament at Paris, ) who imparting the matter vnto his Countell , doth 
4 heſecth cauſe derogate from the poſitiue law ; or adde ſome thing ymo the (ame : 
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ing vnto the ſoucraigntic of a Prince,as we hauec before declared. So that in this cale, 
it is not lawfull for the magilſtrat to judge againſt the law, although he may ſuſpend 
his ſentence vntill chat the Princes pleaſure be further knowne . But otherwiſe the law 
being cleare and without difficultic , the magiltrat is to 1udge according thereunty 
without diſputing of the equitic thereof: for otherwile if the judge ſhall wittingly and 
wilfully ivdge contrarie vnto the law, he is by the lawes themſclues noted of infamie: 
bur if he ſhall ſo iudge of ignorance, or ſuppoſing himlelte ro tudge according vnto the 
law he isnot therefore to be accounted infamous : howbeit that ſuch his indgement 
is of it {c}te void , as if it had not beene giuen at all , in ſuch ſort as that a man bythe 
aunticnt Roman law need not at all to appcale therefrom. , 

Now there is gfeat difference wherher queſtion be ofthe Jawes alreadie eſtabliſhed, 
or of thoſe which yet are by the magiſtrat to be publiſhed. For why,fuch as be alreadie 
eſtabliſhed, euery man is bound to keepe,, and eſpecially the magiſtrars, who if they 
wittingly ſwarue therefrom, (beſide the penaltic appointed by the law) are ſubiecallo 

Great care to be VNtO the note of infamie,as periurours and forſworne men. But as for ſuch Edidts and 
= bro 6, ro lawes as are not yet publiſhed, bur are but as yer preſented vnto the mfgiltrats to be 
the publicatiov confirgned and publiſhed, of them it behoueth the greater magiſtrats (to whom the 
ublication of law*s efpecially appertainerh) well to conſider,and ro ſhow the reaſons 

if they ſhall diſlike of them vnto the prince , albeit that it concerne but the particular 

intereſt of ſome one privat perſon ; but much more,in caſc it concerne the great harme 

or good ofthe Commonweale : which good it it be verie great, may in ſome ſort co- 

ucrthe injuſtice ofthe law; (asthe auntient ſtates-men ſay.) Yer mult we not proceed 

ſo farre in reſpeQing ofthe publike profit be itneuer ſo grear,as therefore to forget rea. 

ſon, and tobe caried headlong with wrong and iniuſtice : as were in aunticnt timethe 
Lacedemonians, who mealured all juſtice by rhe common profit , whereunto they 

dire&ed all their lawes, all their tndgements, and counſels ; ſo that ifthat were once in 

Berterieis fr Queſtion neither oath, norreaſon,nor iuſtice , nor yet the Jaw of nature was by them 
the magiſtrar of Once reſpected. But much berter it were for the Contmonweale, and more befeeming 


himſelfe to giue HE... * GT” : : ; 
——c dignitic of the magiſtrar, of himſelte ro giue vp his office (as d1d the Chauncclout 


/ law contrarie 


viro thelawes Of Philep the ſecond , duke of Burgundic) thanto give way vnto a law that is contraric 
efGod and ynto the lawes of God and nature,ot that in eucry mans iudgement ſcemerh to be dif: 
honeſt or vniuſt; howbeit the Duke ſeeing the irremoueable conſtancie of his Chaun. 

cclour, rcadie to giue vp his office, thought it betterto revoke ſuch his commaunds, 

than to want fo ſtout & wiſe a man. VV hich ſo conſtant reſolutions of the magiſtrats, 

' hath oftentimes preſerucd Princes from infamie, lawes from decay , and Common- 
zhataprinces weales from deſtruftion. But when ſuch conſtancie cannot heale the dicaſes of the 
Cote Commonweale,or faults of foucraigne princes 3 aid that the prince commaundeththe 
weavesro beof IMagiltrats, to hauc his aCtions excuſed vnto his ſubicRs ; it is much better for the ma- 
—_ giſtrat to obey his commaund , and in ſo doing to coucr and buric the memorie ofa 
wicked faCtalreadic done, than in refuſing lo to doyto irritate the prince to the doing 

of worſe; and (o (as they lay) to caſt the helue after the hatchet . As did Papinianthe 

great Gouernour of the empire, (and by Sexers the Emperour in his will appointed 

Tutor vnto the yong cmperours _Anthonizy Caracalla, and Geta his ſonnes ) who by 

Caracalla commaundcd to excule vatothe Senat the murder by him committed vpon 

the perſon of his brother Geta, would therein do nothing , but cut him oft with this 


ſharpe and ſhorr an{were, faying , That murthers were more hardlie excuſed, than com- 


mmtted : which was of him more ſtoutly then wiſely ſaid . For Caracalla with this aun- 
{rwere enraged, and yet not ſatilfied with his brothers blood, in his rage com maunded 
Paprnian 
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(which our men call the expoſition or declaration ofthe law) athing properly belong, þ 
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inzan alſo to be flaine : and after the death of him fo great a man, (as who alone 
might hauc gouerned the furious yong prince , and repreſled his rage) never ceated 
without any contradiction or controulment to kill,murther,and ryrannize, vnull (uch 
time as he had brought himſelfe together with the Empire vnto deſtrution. VV hich 
Iwould not haue to bee {0 vnderſtood,as (poken of vs 1n any reſpect to 1mpaire the 
worhie praiſes of ſo notable a man, ( for that can inno wile be done) but thar magj- 
ſtrats may hereby vnderſtand, how farre they are to beare withthe faulrs of princes, 
which once done , cannot by them be amended , For had Papinran concred thar he 
could not now amend , he had faucd his owne life, and counterpeaſed the tyrannies 
and cruelties of the Empcrour , who alwaics before had him in greateſt honour and 
regard , VV hich fault in Papinzan I hane chought good to note, for that many have 
right highly commended him for theſame; without reipeCting, that ich his refiſtance 
anailed nothing , but brouzht an irrepairalye lofle vnto the affaires of the empire, be- 
ing ſodepriucd of ſo great a perſonage, as might therein doe more thanany other ; for 
that he was a prince of the blood , and the greateſt magiſtrat1n the Gare, Bur had the 
matterthen {tood whole and enticr, and chat the Emperour had commaunded him to 
put his brother Getato death, he had then done both ſtoutly and wiſcly in retufing ſo 
to doe, and had had iuſt cauſe rather to die than to conſent to that vnnaturall fa&t, for 
one brother to murther another. But Seneca and is companton Byrra(the gouernors 
of Nero)ſhail be for euer blamed,as hauing no excuſe to pretend for theit moſt wicked 


H Þ 6 counſell, perſuading Aeroto kill his mother, who by chaunce had eſcaped drowning: 


which moſt cruell countell, ommaund,or fa&, ſhall cogcther with the authors thereof 


be for ever crowned with erernall intamie and ſhame. 

Burwhartifthe prince ſhall command any thing to be done,and that the ſame thing A pla eun> 
being begun tobe pur in execution, he changing his mind ſhall reuoke his former com. gunro beeputin 
maund; ſhall the magiſtrat in this caſe ſtay from proccedipg any further, or go on with Ferns 
that he hath begun? VV hercunto a man at the firſt ſight would ſay,That he ought to princescomra 
ſtay and to proceed no farther : following therein the maximes of the law. Howbeit to giuenouer. 
aunſwererightly thetcuncogrhe marter is by diftinCtion to be opened; that is to wit, 
that iftheching ſo begun may be left off wirhour the publike harme,ir is then ſoto bee 
left off according,to the laſt commaund : bur if it be ſo begun, as that it cannot bee lefe 
off, whithout the manifeſt hurt of the ſtate and Commonmweale ; the magiſtrar in this 
caſe istoproceed on with that he hath ſo begun, notwithſtanding the larter counters 
maund,and that eſpecially in matters of warrez as wee haue before ſaid . And to this | 
purpoſe Marcellus the Conſull ſaith, Mults magnis ducrbus ſicut non ag grediendayuta ſe- —O 
melagereſſu non dimittenda . As many things are not of great capraines to be at all ta- — 
kenin hand: ſo being once by them vndertaken,are not by them to bee againe giuen my eg 
ouer, And this in time of warre. Bur if at hoine the magilſtrat following the comman- band. = 
dement to him giuen,hath begun to execute the condemned,or them har the prince 
hath commaunded to be put to death, he ought forthwith to ſurceaſe from any turther 
execution,if the commaundement bercuoked: and not to do,as did the Conlull Fulz- 
w,who hauing taken the citic of Capua,as he was puniſhing the authors of the rebelli. 
on, and had now cauſed the greater part of the Senators of that citie to bee beheaded, 
tecemung lerters from the Senat of Rome,willing him to ſtay and ceaſe the execution, 
putthole lerters in his boſome, without reading ofthem , & doubting of the conrents 
thercof,proceeded to the execution ofthe reſt, vnrill he had put to death foureſcore of 
them, True ir s,that the Senat had no power in any thing ro commaund the Con- 
fuls(as we have before ſaid)yer for all that, the gonernours of prouinces, and the gene- 
tals ofthe Roman armics,yca andthe Conſuls allo,vſed moſt commonly to be obedi- + 
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entymo the Senate,and to yeelde vnto the decrees thereot,as vntolawes And rely 
the priacipall cauſe why they of Gaunt put to death ſixeand thirty of their lawyers, 
after the death of Charles Duke of Burgundy , was for nothing cllc , but for that they 
had condemned acitiſen to death , after the death of the Duke before they were 4. 
gaine confirmedin their authoritie and office, although it was not athing altogether 
neceſlaric ; as with like examples wee hauc declared . Yea it is almoſt a perperyil 
thing,for them which are in authoritic and hane power to commaund , to bee able of 
their owne right to exccure that was commanded them,yea aftcrthat the time of their 
authoritie is cxpired,if be that gaue them the authoritic and charge knowing and wit. 
tingly ſhall diſlemble thefa&t,or not forbid it when he might. 

Now all that we hauc hitherto laid,is to be vnderſtood onely of {uch letters orre. 
ſcripts of commaund,as yet carrie with them no power forthe magiſtrat ro examine 
the fact or matrer they concerne . But the what ſhall wee lay,if ſuch re{cripts or com. 
maunds report ſuch things as certatuely knowne and ttue, which yet ate neither pub. 
likely, nor vnto the magilirat fo knowne to be . Heere we mult agaiae confider,whe. 
ther the examination ofthe matter, be by ſpeciall commaund expreſly taken fromthe 
magiſtrar, or eilc left ynto hin : if it be left vnto him, there is tzen no doubt, but thar 
the magiltrat may and ought to enquire ofthe truth ot tuch things, as are reportedin 
the princes reſcripts or letters: but if al examination of thematter be taken from the mas 
giſtrat, then ſome doubr,wherther he may inquire of the ruth thereot or not 3 and eſpe. 


h 


<> 


cially it ir be expreſſed in the reſcripror mandate, thatthe prince being well enformed þp 


of the truth, commaundeth the magiſtrat to proceede to the execurion of his letters ar 
commaunds : howbeit the beſt opinion is, thatthe magiſtrart both in the one caſe and 
the other,ought to examine the truth of the maiter . For whento inquire of the truth 
ofthe cauſe , is neither forbidden nor commaunded,, although it bee expreſicdinthe 
princes reſcripts or letters , to proceede to execution, yet ought the magiſtrat neucf. 
theleſlero examinethe truth ottne mater. And to the intent, that the magiſtrats ſhould 
not pretend to excuſe themlclues by ignorance, the emperour Cou/faxtzne , prouided 
by an cxpreſle law, that the magiſtrars ſhould inquire, whether theſe things were true 
ornot, which were ſer downe in his reſcripts or letters of commaund, whether it were 
ſointhem expreſſed, or lefr out. And as for the other point, if inthe reſcripts or letters, 
it be expreſly ſer downe to procecede to execution, for thatthe prince is well enformed 
ofthe truth ofthe matter; yer neuertheleſle ought the magjiſtrat to examinethetruth 
thereof: notwithſtanding the clauſe which I haue ſaid, which ought notto hinderthe 
examination of the matter, nor to be preiudiciallto any other mans right; and ſo much 
lefle vnto the publike, and leaſt of all ynto the truth : and ſo generally, all ſuch narra- 
tive clauſcs as are but reported in reſcripts, mandates, commils1ons, lawes, priviledges, 
teſtaments,and ſentences, cannot be any thing preindiciall vnto the truth. And albeit, 
that during the tyranny of the Sforces , they made a law , that all faith and credence 
ſhould be given vnto the princes commaunds and letters; yet was the ſame law againe 
diſanulled,after thatthey were by the French, driven out of the eſtate of Milan. Andif 
the faith and credite muſt needes bee giuen vnto the narratiue clauſes of princes e- 
{ſcripts and letters of commaund , that isto bee vnderſtood, one! y ofſuch clauſes, as 
whereby the obſcure places oftheir edifts,and lawes,commits1ons,mandates,or iudge- 
ments are expounded, which none can better declare, then they themſelues that made 
them; howbcit,that ſuch their declarations ought rather co be called decrees, then ex: 
poſitions or declarations . But ifthe prince ſhall in the beſtowing of offices , placesol 
charge, or other his grants in his reſcripts or letters, teſtifie for the fidelity , integrity» 
wilcdome,or tcligion of ay maniitis fo fatre trom,thatthe magiſtrat ſhould reſt = 
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rented with that reſtificarion, as tharhec ought therefore with greater diligenceto in 
ouire ofhim,for that the prince ſuppoſed him tO be indeede ſuch, and would not hane 
(ch benefits or preferments veltowed vpon an 1gnoran or vawile man. But contrary 
wiſe, ifthe prince ſhall ſimply giue vato any man an office or place of commaund, he 
nofarther by the magiſtratto bee inquired of , for tharthe prince in his wiſedome 
hath chougit him wort hy {uch honour and place; if the prince firſt gine hi not leanc 
(ro doc, or that the cuſtom? of the country ſorequire : as inthe laternmes they &:d 
in Rome; bu! afterwards, almoſt agery where : but c{pecially in the arpointiag of ind 
>. So alſo in antient time, inthe raigne ofthe Gothes, triall was mace of the Sena- 
tors, before they were to bee atmited into the Senate. For Theodov/c, Kin 05 tlic 
Cothes, writing vno the Roman Senar?, for the receining of a new Senator , (aicrh, 
\ Admtttendos in Senatum examinare cogit ſollicitus honor Senatus : the care (we haue) 
o the honour ofthe Senate, cauſcth vs to examine ſuch as are to be admitted into the 
Senate. 
Put if any man vndcr a falſe pretenſed colour ſhall encroach vpp5: the prince the 
rofirs and commodities vnto him graunted, being in che princes reicitvr expreſt{d,yer 
ichethereot by the magiſtrat to be emtbarredzand the rather,ifthe commoa ticafure be 
with immodcrat gifts exhauſted : vnto which diſeaſe cueric where (preadtag,remedie 
might be viucn,it the law of Valois concerning gurs mignetake place. For Philip Va- 
his the French king, commaunded thole gifts and graunts ro bee renoked from them, 
whoin the letters of ſuch gifts or graunts,had not expreſſed what they or any other 
for them,had for the ſame cauſe in thelerters of their grannts, before o'cained ; which 
yetalſo is in vſe in Millan . For ſeeing that ir much concerneth the Cormmonweale 
what money and profir, what rewards,and primleres, cuery man obtaiuech, che magi. 
frats muſt thereunco haue a molt vigilant eye, ant] elpeciaily in popular eſtates, wher- 
inasall publike things ie open vnto the [poyle of all inen ; fo for the ſame cauſe occafi- 
on is miniſtred vnto the (-dirious, to the trouble and okentimes to the rvine of the 
Commonweale . And for this cauſe it was moſt ſtraitly prouided by a law in the 
wwelue tables,that no priulege or diſpenſation might in any wiſe be graunted, and that 


vpon paine of death,bur onely inthe greatafſembly ot che whole cſtare ofthe people: 


D the words of the law being thele, Priurlegra nf Commitys Centuriatus me trroganto,gui 


ſecs faxit Capital eſto, erno priutlege be graunte(, but 1n the great and general aflem- 
bly ofthe people: and he that ſhall otherwite doeylec him dic the death.” And after that 
Conjtantine the emperounw Wr1tim'* vnro the pcople,faith, VE FE roſa j3 co, ates legibus 
contraris impetrari oportet, itis not fit, things hurtull voto the common rreafure , or 
contratic vnto the laws, to be obtained : howbeit that all priaileges are dirzRly con- 
trarie vato the law ; for oth<rwile they ſhould nor be prinieges. Andi it bee {o, that 
they muſtneeds paſlle after the {ccond commaund (as we have betore ſaid) yer beſee- 
meth ic the waviſtrat to cut them ſort,and to interpret them in ſtricteſt maner that he 


can,and to the leaſt hurt ot the Commonweale , as things odious, and covtraric vnto 


the law ; and not by fauourable interpretations tocncreaſe their ſtrength, orto draw 
them into conſequence,as heretofore have the judges and the clergie , which by their 
faite gloles, haue drawne the profit and priutleges graunmed onely vnro fouldiors,vnto 
themlelues alſo ; vſing theſe tatfe gloaling words,of worldly Souldiours and heaucnly 


Souldiours: ſo laying all the burthen vpon the poore countrey man, vizo whom the 


lame priuleges ought of better r1ght to be communicated thanio them. 

Burfor that our purpoſe is not here to enter into the diſputing of privileges, which 
wereathing infinit,ſufticerh it in paſsing by, in generall to aduertite the magiſtrat ro 
hayeſpeciall regard ynco the priuileges by princes graunted, and moſt ſtraiily ro exa- 

mine 
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mine them,what good report ſocuer the princetherin make of him that hath obrained 5| 1 1 
ſuch priuilege : Forthat cuery man well knoweth,that the prince oftent:mes knoweth [ 
notthem to whome ſuch priuileges are graunted 3 ynworthy men |t:]l notſomuchob. | 


taining them,as indecd wreſting them from princes, cucnas it were againſt their wils, | 


| 
no craft or {ubriltie inthis caſe left vnſought out, to defraud the lawes, and abuſe the 
prince and magiſtrats,and that with ſo many ſhifcs and quirkes of words, and ſo much 
deccit,as that they ſeemie hardly to be by the magiſtrat ro be mer withal, but by plaine 
force . Such is that clauſe,De motu proprio(ot our gvne meere motion) which inuen. | 
red ar Rome, hath from thence crepr abroad into all Eyrope, For why,there is almoſt | 
neither king nor keſar,which when queſtion is forthe breaking ofalaw , or repealing | 
anedi&, or for giuing way vnto diſpenſations and priuileges , ioyneth not thereumo (| 3 
this clauſe , De motu noftro proprio (Of our owne proper motion) howbeit that the | 
ſame princes hane bene imporcuned,and as it were enforced to graunt that euen vnto | 
vnknowne and moſt vaworthy men, for whome they hane bene ſo importunatly re. 
queſted . There is at Rome a ficld called Flory, or Flouriſhing , not ſo much for the 
plentic of lowers, as of witnelles that are therein 3 out of which cucrie man may take 
teſtimonies, for the beſtowing of benefices vpon them which dwell cuen in the remo- 
teſt places of Alia and Aﬀrica,and that with theſe words , De motu proprio . By which 
onely clauſe,all the fraud and deceit ofthemthat ſued for preterment, be they never ſo 
bad or vniuſt,are cafily excuſed : and by vertue of which words the examination of al 
flye incommings or craftie intruſions,ceaſe , it wee will recciue the opinion of ſome H ( 
moſt pernitions and daungerous vnto the ſtate: but ſuch fleights and deceits wee hanc 
long ſince bid farewell our of our Commonweale. And tor that princes and magjſtrats 
circumuented with the wiles of deceittull men , could hardly, or not at all eſcape the 
lame, it was wiſely decreed, That the princes re{cripts,nor letters pattents, ſhould be of 
none*feQ,cxceptthey were preſented vnto the magiſtrat the ſame yere that they were 
obtained ; ncither ſhould be of any torcegbetore they were by the magiſtrat approued, 
Andyet it ſcemeth ynto me,that the law of Milan is better, that is to wit,thatthe prin» 
ces mandats and letters pattents direQed vnto the Senat, were notto be receiued after 
the yeare expired : neitherthoſe that were direfted vnto the magiſtrat after a moneth | || 1 
were paſt : and that not onely the yeare and day,but cucn the verie howre alſo, ſhoulg 
betherein fer downe, as themanner is alfnoſt chroughont all Germanic ; following 
thercinthe opinion of many great lawyers, to ſtop the ſujrs and controuerſies which 
oft times ariſ(c for gifts,offices,and benefices graunred vnto diuers in one day , as it was 
decreed by the parliament at Blois,at the requeſt there made by Bodn deputic of Ver- 
mandois. 
het But Whatit the prince by hisreſcript or letters patrents,ſhall expreſly forbid the Ma» 
piſtra expreſſly giſtrar to examinethetruth of ſuch things as are contained in them, albeit that they 
min the eek oe DE falſe or doubtfull; oughtthe magiſtrat in this caſe roexamine the matter ? And it 
chings comaioed ſeemeth that he ought ſo to doe: For we have before (aid,that hee may, and oughtto k 
grants or letters, EXamine the cauſe,and enquire ofthe truth of things exprelled in the princes relcripts : 
wy yet paſle be - , , - 
yond ſuch his ſo ad Icttcrs,albcit that the prince therein declare himſelte to know the truth thereof. 
brine * P"R9 Yerforall that, I ay,that ir bclongeth not vnto the magiſtrar in this caſe to paſle be- 
yond the prohibition of his ſoucraigne prince : For th&% 1s great difference when the 
prince declareth,T hat he knoweth the truth; and when he forbidderthto enquire ther- 
of : For in him itis tobe preſumedthat he hath bene circumwented, and ſo miſtaking 
things falſe for true,and things vnknowne for knowne,to haue commaunded themſo 
to be putinto his reſcript, which he would not haue done, had hee beene truely thereof 
entormed: As if hee ſhould giuc a judges place ynto a ſouldior , or a capraines place 
ynto 
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© emo allawyer, neither the one nor the other ought by the magiſtratro beadmitted or 
recoiued , alrhough the ſouldiour were commonly called a lawier, anFthe lawier a 
fuldiour,fuch pretended qualitie having happecly giuen occaſion vnto the prince te be 
{in his graunt deceiued . Bur when the prince ſhall expreſly forbid the magiſtrar to 
examine the fact or marter , it isto be preſumed, that he well knoweth that which he 
doth ,and that he would not that the wagiitrat ſhould farther enquire thereof. Yet 
may ihe magiitrat well vſe the remedie by vs before ſpoken of, and ſhow the prince the 
trarh,and the importance of his commaund, with the inconueniences and harmes cn. 
ning thereot,and ſo in what he may ro draw him from his former purpoſe : and hawng 
ſo dicharged his duetie, yet neuertheleſſe then to yeeld his obedience , it he ſhall be a- 
gaine ſo comman nded: for otherwiſe the maic{tic of a prince or Commonwea! ſhould 
be but a mockerie , as ſti] ſubie& vnto the controlement of the magiſtrates. Beſides 
that, itis much more alſo ro be feared, leaſt that the other magiſtrates, by the example 
ofone orewo,, and after them other priuat men alſo, ſhould preſume to contemne the 
riaces commaund , to the great endangering and rume of the Commonweale, 

Now if a man ſhould ſay that a Prince ought not to commannd any thing thar is 
diſhoneſt or vaiuſt, he therein ſayth well : neither ought the prince (it it were polvible) 
tocommaund any thing not beſeeming his honour, or that were ſo much as ſubie&t 
vnto reprehenſion or ſlaunder, or knowing the magiſtrates to be of contrarie opinion 
ynto his , to conſtraine them thereunto : for that the ignorant and common people is 
( no way more moued ynto difloyaltic, and conterypt of their princes edicts and lawes, 

then to ſee the magiſtrates hardly delt withall,and the lawes by them contrarie to their 

good liking publiſhed and forced. But now here the queſtion is, what rhe magjſtrar 
ought ro doe, in calc the prince forgetting his duetic , commaund any thing contrarie 
tothe common profit and ciuill juſtice; yer prouided ſt:!]rhar it be ao7 againſt the lavw 
of God and nature: whether the magiſtrat oughtto obey luch his princes commaund, 
or to giue vp his place? And it (o it be, that the worldly magiſtrar ovght to be obeyed, 

albeitthat he commaund ſuch things as are yniuſt: A e Pretorss mareſt as contempta vi. 

deatar , Liſt the maicitic of the Prator ſhould ſeeme to be conremned ( as faith the 


3 


| O | 
ſtie of whom all maviſtrates depend? Now iris in many lawes repeated that we muſt 


obey the magiſtrar, whether the thing that he commaundetrh be 1uſt or nor, following 
the counſell of all the wiſe which hauc hereof written . And to this purpoſe faith Ce- 
cero (albeit that he was a mortall enemic vnto the Tribunes of the people) that men 
were to obey euen the vniuſt oppolitions of the Tribunes , in theſe words : Parere i#- 
bet lex interceſfori,quo nthil preſtantiug : impediri enim bonam rem melias eſt,quam con- 
cea; male ,T helaw (faith he ) commaundeth vs ro obey the magiltrarthar oppoſerth 
himſelfe , then which nothing is beter : for berter it is a good thing to be crofled then 
euill graunted . And before he had ſaid : ih exitioffus cinitatibus , nthil tam contra- 
mum inri ac legibus , nihil minus ciuile & humanum , quam compoſita & conſtituta re- 
E publica quicquars agi per vim , Nothing is more dangerous vnto cities, nothing more 
contrarie vato right and law , nothing more vnciuill or inhumaine , then in a well or- 
dered and ſerled Commonweale ro haue any thing done by force. We oft times lee 
theſubie&ts to take vp armes againſt their prince, the lawes violated, and juſtice go ro 
wracke, and all for the falſe opinion that the people have of the equitic and integritie 
ofthe judges ,refuſing to verific and put in execution the Edicts and commaunds of 
their prince , O but ſay they it is an vniult EdiCt or law,ncither can we,nor ought we, 
to obey the ſame: an honeſt ſpeechyit indeed thou canſt nor; but where learnedſt thou 


thou oughteſt not ? from whence haddeſt thou that doQrine ? wilt thou ( being a 
mag1- 
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p law) bow much more then ought men to obey their ſoucraigne Prince , of the maie. P**: 
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magiſtrat) with ſtripes, impriſoment, fines , yea, and with death it ſeite coforce priuat ; 
men to obey, yea cuen thine vniuſt cormaunds , and yet thy ſeife nor obey the com. 
maundement of thy Prince ? Butthou wilt denie thine owne commaunds to be yniuſt 
ſo doth the prince allo denic that which ke commaundeth to be ſo: ſhalt thou nowhe 
iudge herein,or lic? or if rhou wilt necas be wdge , why ſhouldſt thou not thinke to 
ſpfter the ſame in thine owne decrees concerning priuat men . Beſides that, as no man 
enforced thee to take vpon thee thine office, ſo no man forbiddeth thee to viue vp the 
ſame, if the lave thou likeſt not ſceme to thee lo vniult: it is therefore the defire of 
beariag rule,that maketh thee that thou wouldelt beare ruie over privat men ,andyet 
not obey thy priace thy (elfe . Wherefore let vs vpon this conclude, itto be much 
better in all obedience to ſtoupe vnto the ſoucraigne maicſtie , than in refuſing of his 
ſoucraiznc conmanndsto giue example and occatton of rebellion vnto the ſubiefg; 
yer {hill keeving the reſpe&s that we haus: before ſer downe,, and eſpecially when it 
concerneth the {1on0vr of God , which 1s and ought to bee vnto ail [ubicRs greater, 
and more precious than the wealth, the lite, the honour of all the vrinces ofthe world, 
Andto know how a man ſhould veare himicite herein, among!t many examples we 
will vc but one or two. Sau7 commaunded all the priefis of God without tult cauſe in 
kis preſence to be {laine , yet was there no man which refuſed nor his vogodly com. 
maund , except Poeg , who himfelte alone performed that ſo cruel] an execution. An | 
Anotable exam- other notable example there 1s of one Petronizus goucrnour of Syria , who received | 
mae commaundement to place the 1mage of Calzenlathe erperour,, 1n the faireſt place of þ ( | 
_ the Temple of Hicruſalem , as it had beene 1n all other Temples of the empire: how. | 
beit that the Tewes had ncuer ſuffered thoſe images to ſtand in heir Temples, buthad 
ſill caſt them downe, and broken and beaten them ail to peeces, euen to the veiie 
ſhicldes of the emperouts, which they had there placed . VV hercof Petronias aduetii. | 
ſed the Emperour , and that it could not be done without great trouble and laughter 
ofth- people ; wherewith Ca/rgula more incenſed, ſent moce expretle and ſtrait com- 
maund voto Perrontns, to atlcmble all thc old bands ot his garifon ſorldiours in thoſe 
quarters, and {o with a puillant armie to put his commil$1on in execution . Of whole 
comming the Tewes heating,left their Townes,and the nllage of their grounds,and(o 
in great companics all vnarmcd, wentto meet him , if happily they ſo might by their | 'Y 
humble prayers intreat him; telling him withall, that they ought not ſo muchto feare 
any morrall man, as to cornmit ſo abhominadle a finne againſt the maicſtie of the im- 
mortall God: and therfore moſt humbly requeſted him to take in 900d part ſuch their 
conſtant reſolution, which was rather to die,than to (ce ſo great an abhomination,s 
the moſt ſacred Temple of God to be fo polluted with the images of men. Neuerthe- 
lefle Petronixctold them that it concerned his life , to pertorme [tis commiſsion : and 
foro terrific them the more ,marched with his armic vinto Tiberias, (as ſuppoſing hims 
ſclte to doe nothing contrarie to his owne rel1gton, or to the lawes of God or man) 
butthere the people came running vnto him from all parts, diſarmed, and refolucdall { 
ro die, rather than to ſee the imageſet vp inthe Temple , humbling themſelucs and }| x 
bowing their heads before the armic wherewith Petronimes had boiet them round: 
who ſeeing the great conſtancie of the people , and their exceeding zeale rowards the 
honour ottheir God, as tochule rather to die, than ſo much as to (ce the image of 2 
man inthe Temple of God ; wonderfully moucd therewith, and with their pitifull 
complaint and teares, (and being himſelte alſo a man of a courteous and milde nature, 
and farre from that crucltic , which the Iewes feared not whatſocuer it 12d beene) he 
commaunded them all to returne home; promiſing againe to write in their behalfe vn- 
tothe Emperour,and rather himclte to dic thanto cxccute his commilsion, accoun- 
ring 
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3| 4 cing his life a worchic ranſome for the lauing of the guiltles blood of fo many inaocent 
; cople, N cucrthelefle Caligula cherewith the more enraged,ſent vnto him anew com- 
: Þ mand, with gricuous threats to put him vnto the moſt grieuous torture that he could 
poſsibly deviſe , if he forthwith pur not his commilsion in eXecurtion, according to his 
commaund , Bur the ſhip, together withchem chat brought the commilsion , was by 
force oftempelt caried an other way, and newes brought into Turie of the death of the 
ryrant,before that the cruel] commiſsion could come hither. And ſo Petronirs hauing 


| diſcharged his conſcience towards God, his ductic rowards his prince, and well ſhowed 
| 
; 


his great Joue roward the ſubic&s, and diſcharged all the parts ofa moſt wiſe Gouer- 

nour: was himſelte by the diuine prouidence wonderfully preſerued from the cruelries 
(| g voto him by the tyrant threatned . Bur yer this is eſpecially to be conſidered , that we Thatthe Magi. 
' prerend not the vaine ſhow of religion , orrather of ſuperſtition, againſt our princes ſt:at ovghe not 


vpoa vaine hoy 


commaunds , and ſo vpon a conſcience cuill grounded open a way vnto rebellion : for ——— ns 
; —— : Cience en11 
when the magiſtrat maketh conſcience, and a matter of religion, about the executing, grounded,tore-! 


Fiſero execure ? 


ofhis princes commaunds, he ſeemeth himlſclte ( and giueth occaſion vnto others alſo) yis princes cow« 
toſuſpeCt cuill both of the religion and conſcience of his prince, V herefore he ought 2=%4s: 
to be well aſſured ofthe rrue knowledge of the cternall God, and of the true worſhip 
and eruice ynto him due : which confiſterh not in vaine and countertcit ſhowes of reli- 
| gion or conſcience . Diuers other examples I could to the ſame purpoſe produce, were 
| | not afraid leſt thoſe whom we call Pagans ſhould therein aſhame vs, with whom the 
HY ( fervent zeale vato the honour of God is (o abated , and by proceſle of time cooled, as 
| thatit is to be feared leſt at length it be alrogether froſen. And thus nuch for the obe« 
| dience of the Magiſtrat vnto his Souerargoe Prince. Let vs now allo ſpeake of his 
| power and authoritie ouer particular and privat men , aud what a manner of man we 
| wiſh him for to to be towards them. 


, Cnay. V. 


C Of the power anb autharitie of 4 M:giſtrat oner particular andprinat men, and of 
bis office and duetie. 


I 


my E have before ſaid , Thar a Magiſtratis an officer which hath publike 

f power to comman nd,or ro forbid : Now he hath powerſoto command 

©" or forbid, which hath publike power toenforce or conſtraine them which 

4X 2 will not obey that which he enioyneth them, or which do contrfieto his 

' prohibition, and may alſo caſe the prohibitions by himelte made . For 

albeit that the law ſaith, That the force of the lawes conſiſteth in commaunding , and 

forbidding 3 in ſuffering,and puniſhing : yer is this power more proper vnto the Magj- 
ſtratthenvnto the law,which is of it ſclte dombe: wheras the Magiltrat 1s a luing and TheMagiftraz 

breathing law, which purterh all this in exccution,ſceing that the law in it ſelfe cartieth * IROTY 

orcontaineth nothing but commands or prohibitions, which ate but mackeries and 

| tonopurpole,ifthe Magiſtrat andthe puniſhment were not attendant at the foot of 

thelaw,readic for him which tranſgreſleth the ſame. Howbeitthat co ſpeakeproperly, 

the law containeth nothing but the verie prohibition, and the threats tor nor obeying 
| thelame 3 conſidering that he which commaundeth (incluſiucly) torbiddeth to tranf- 
gelſe his commaund: and as tor ſufferance, tharis no law: for ſufferance taketh away 
Prohibition, andcarricth with it neither penaltic nor threat , without which the law 
cannot be, conſidering thatthe law is no other thing,then the commandement of the 
| Taignc,as we hauc before declared: and wharſocuer threat or penaltie 15 propoun- 
| dedby the law,yct the puniſhment neucrtheleſſe neuer enſyerh the breach thereof, vn- 
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till ic be pronounced by the mouth ofthe Magiſtrat . VV hereby it cuidently appeareth F 
The force of the 1] (he force of the law to confiſt iathem which haue the commaund , whether thee 


Jawto conGſt in 


che Magiſtrte,r prince,people,or m agiſtrat , ynto whome lo commaunding,cxcept the ſubieAs yeeld 

yg em. their obedience,thcy haue power to enforce or puniſh them, which Demoſthenes cal. 

-»-=_<_ © 1th the veric ſinewes of the Commonweale. | 

Whit powerthe VV c hauc faid,that the Magyſtrat ought to have publike power,to put a difference 

Migifratought Hetwixt this Power andthe domeſticall power, W c ſaid alſo,thar the Magiſtrar ſhould 
haue power to conltraine ſuch as would not obey : for the diffterence'from them which 
hauc the hearing of matters, who may alſo tudge and pronounce ſentence, & call men 
before them , bur yet haue no power to compell or conſtraine men,or to puttheirſen. 
rences or commaundements in execution 3 ſuch as were in auntient time the biſhop, ( ; 
arid now our biſhops alſo: ſuch werealſo the auntient commilsioners , delegats yntg 
the Magiſtrats,hauing power to heare the cauſes vnto them commirted; as allo to 
condemnethe parties, but yet had no powerto conſtraine them, but ſent their ſenten. 
ccs vnto the Magiſtrats,to be ratified or reverſed, and by them to be pur in execution 
as they ſaw good : So might theſe delegates call men before them,bur yer ſo,as tharno 
man,except he liſted,neededro obey them , except the Maglſtrats themlelnes had by | 
vertue ofthcir authoritic ſo commaunded. And therefore he was not in danger ofthe | 
law, who had by force reſcued a priuat man,as he was to be brought before theſe Privat | 
judges or delegates appointed by the Maviſtrars,which he ſhould haue incurred , had | 
the delegates had of themſelucs any power to commaund, Howbeitthat now by out HJ CG 
lawes and cuſtomes the delegates haue with vs power to command, and to cauſe their | 
ſentences to be put in execution by ſargeants and other publike perſons , by yertweof | 
their decrees which they giue our,{igned and ſealed with their owne hands and ſeales: 
whercas the biſhops with vs haue no ſuch power to conſtraine men, but ſend their ſen- 
ences to be executed by the Magiſtrats . As the Cadies,and Paracadics do in all the 
Eaſt, who have che hearing ot all matters, but yer haue no power to conſtraine men, 
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hy bur ſend their indgements vnto the Sabbaſlacs, which haue the commaund and power 
i in their hand. 
H The firſt con VV e haue before ſaid,thar the firſt conſtraint ofall them which had powerto com- | D 
> ; wr, maund,is the ceiling or attaching both of mens goods and perſons ; which the aunti 
| cat hath. ents called prehen/jo,or as we ſay anapprehending orlaying on of hands: for it were 


to 110 purpoſe, for the Magiſtrat to call a man before him,to iudge him,or to fine him; 

and wh@ all is done notto hauc power to ſeiſe vpon their 500ds nor perſon of hin 

that ſhall diſobey him . Now. we have before ſaid, that ſome there be, which haue ſuch 

power to apprehend and attache men; which yer haue no authoritic or power to call 

man betore them,neither to examine a matter,neither to reſcue a man, neither to en- 

large them whome they haue committed; as we hauc ſhowed of th: Tribunes of the 

people,of the cleuen Magiſtrats in Athens,of the Capitall Triumuiri in Rome , of the 
Auogadours in Venice,of the kings Attourneies,and the deputies otthem which haue k 

power of the coramon treaſure in other realmes and Commonwealcs: and of the 
Commilsioners ofthe Chaſtelet of Paris,who may all impriſon men, and ſciſe vppon 

them,and yet for allthat cannotrelceue or enlarge them, which belongeth onely vito 

the publike Magiltrats, which hauc power to condemne and acquite,and to iudge,/ome 

ot them of mens goods onely , other ſome of mens goods and honour alſo, aud othet 

| {ome ofmecns goods and honour,with power to inflit corporall puniſkment allo, but 
— 7 notdeath: and ſome hauing power toputto deathalſo, and that ſome of them {ucl 
Airats. power,as from whome men may appcale ; and ſome others, ſuch as from whom men 
may not appeale. Bur the laſt and higheſt degree, is of ſuch as hauc the abſolute poW- 

et 
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4 crof life and death ; that is to lay,power ro condemne to death,and againe to giue life — 
vnto him which hath deſerued to die; which is the higheſt marke of ſoucraigntie, gagevticue- 
abouc all lawes,and aboue the power and authoritic ofall Magiltrats,as proper onely jaſon monmieis 
ynto cores Am we hauc before declared. VV hereby it appeareth, that there are oflite aud death, 
wo kinds of commaunding by publike power: the one in ſoucraigntie, which is abſo. 
Jute,jnfinit,and aboue the lawes,the Magiſtrars,and all other privat perſons: the other 
is alawfull commaund,as ſubic& vnco the lawes and ſourraigntic , and is proper vnto TN 
the Magiſtrats,and chem which haue extraordinaric power to commaund, vnrtill it be cmmmatiog 

aine revoked, or the time oftheir commilsion expired . The ſoucraigne prince next pu pniaue . 
ynder God knoweth none greater than himlelte ; the Magiſtrat vnder God holdeth \queraignrizand 

- p hispower of his ſoucraigne prince,and remaineth alwaies ſubic& vnto him and his ' 

awes: the particular man next after God (whome wee muſt alwayes put in the firſt 
place)acknowledgeth the ſoucraigne prince,his lawes, and his Magiſtrats, cucric one 
ofthem in his place . Vader the name of Magiltrars I vnderſtand alfo them which 
have juriſdiction annexed vnto their fees,confidering that they hold them alſo as well 
ofthe ſoucraigne prince,as do the Magjiltrats,in ſuch ſort, as that it ſeemeth that there 
acnoncin the Commonweale but the ſoucraigne princes , which may properly vſe 
theſe words, Impr7o & tubeo,] charge and commaund: which in aunrient tim {igni- 
ficd, I will and commaund , (ccing that the will ofeucric Magiſtrat,and of all others al- 
{,which haue power to command,is bound and Jependeth wholly of the ſoucraige, 

» 1} C which may alter,chaunge,and revoke itat his plealure. For which cauſethere is nei- 

, | therany one Mapiſtrat,nor yet all cogether,which can put in their commuſsions, Such 

| our pleaſure : or this clauſe, por paine of death,tor that none bur a {oucraigne prince 

i orſtare,can vic the ſame in their edits or lawes. 

And hereof riſcth a uorable queſtion, which is not yet well decided, vi. VV hether Whetherths 


power of the 


thepower ofthe (word(which the law calleth Merum imperium,or mecie powet) be wordbe proper 
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proper vnto the ſoucraigne prince,and inſeparable from the ſoucraigntie ; and that the {aneragn pris 

, Magiſtrats haue not this nzeru#m imperium(or meere power) bur onely the execution T_T 

| thereof: orthat ſuch poweris allo common vntothe Magiſtrat,to whome the prince vat rowhom:the 
hath communicarethe ſame. V hich queltion was diſputed betwixt Zetharre and Sunima the” 

100 ich qu puted betwixt e 

; Mongwo of the greateſt lawyers of theirtime : and the emperour Herrie the ſeuench **** 

+ | clolenthereof judge,at ſuch time as he was at Bononia, vponthe wager ot an horſe, 

- | wich heſhould pay, which was by the indgement of theemperour vppon the afore- 

1 | kdqueſtion condervned. W hercin Lothazre indeed carried away the honour, how- F 

+ | beitthatthegreacr part,$ almoſtallthereſt ofthe famous lawyers then held the opi- 

y non of Azon; laying, That Lothaire equum tulerat, ſed Azo equum( Lothaire had carri- 

, | <awaythehocle,but AF-n the right)neuerthelefle many {ince hauc holdenthe npini- 

j on of Lothazre: (o that the queſtion remaincth yet (as we ſaid)vndecided, which tor all 

Fi that deſeructh to be well yaderſtood,for the conlequence it draweth after ir, for the bet- 

ie [{}, **vnderſtanding of the force and nature of commaunding, and the rights of ſoveraign 

. | mateſtic, Bur the difficultic thereof is growne, tor that Zothaire and AFon nenher of 

p m well knew the eſtate ofthe Romans,whole lawes and ordinances they expoun- 

b ; neither rooke regard vnto the chaunge in that eſtate made by the coinming in of 

2 the emperours. Certain it is,hat at the firſt, afrer that the kings were driven out of 

j ctic,none of the Roman Magiſtrars had power ofthe {word ouer the ciriſens : yea 


j twhich much lefle is,they had not ſo much power,as to condemne any citilen tobe DD” 
h Wiippedor beaten, after the law Portia. publiſhed ar the requeſt of Caro Tribune ot the nowe Enrnet® 
q People, 454 yeares after the foundarion ofthe citie . By which law the pcople tooke E"#oncediie 


v- power,not from the Magiltrats onely , but diſpoyled cuen it ſcltc thereof alſo fo power otthe 
ft Ft 1 much *" 
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much as it cpuld,giuing the condemned leaue for what fault or offence ſocuer ir were, p| 4 
to void the countrey,and to go into exile: and that which more is, there was not 8 
one magiſtrar,vhich had power to judge a citiſen,if once queſtion were but of his ho. 
nour,or good name, or of any publike crime by him commuted; for then the hear) 
thereof was reſerued vnto the comminaltic , or common people : bur if it concerned 
thelofle of life,or of the freedome ofa citiſen,none might then iudge thereof, but the 
whole eſtate of the people in their greateſt aſlemblies,as was ordained by thoſe laye, 
which they called Sacred . VV hich althoughthat they were not alwaies fo preciſe 
kepr,but that they were ſometime broken; yet Czcero tor tranſgrelsing the ſame eſe, 
pednot,burt being Conſull,and hauing cauſed certaine of the conſpirators with ye. 
[:4e to be execured, was therefore himſclte atterwards baniſbed,and his goods all con. 
fiſcated . Long after the lawes Valcria, Sempronia,and Portia, which had now rem. 
ned the Confuls hatchets and rods from the heads and backs ot the citiſens of Rome: 
Cornelis Sylla the diftator publiſhed his lawes concerning publike iudgementsgwher. 
by were appointed a certainenumber of Prxtors,as ordinarie officers, which weretg 
judge of all {uch cauſes as whereof the comminaltic before iudged, or at leaſtwiſe 
pointed commilsioners for to iudge of ſuch crimes, as of murders , of robbing of the 
common treaſure,of treaſon,or of extortion ; but yerſo,as that theſe Pretors had ther 
lefſon by writing, beyond which they might nor paſſe a iot . For they by lot drews 
cettaine number of particular judges out of them, which by the lawes might in ſuch 
cauſes be iudiciaric judges,who betore all the people having heard the accuſations and j} C 
defenſes both of the one part and the other, had brought vnto cueric one of them the 
judges,three little rables of diucrs colours, vpon one of which was written an A. vppon 
another a C. and vpon the third N, L. the A. tignitying acquited, C. condemned, and 
N.L. as much as to lay, Nox Liquet,or it is not manifeſt, or the matter is farther tober 
inquired of (which they called Awpliare, and Amplixs querere.) With thele table 
was alſo brought ynto the judges a vellell whereinto euerie one of them did caſt one 
of the three atorcſaid tables,without any word ſpeaking: VW hich done they counted 
the tables ſo caſt 10,and ifthere were moe marked with C. caſt in,then the Pretor inhis 
purple robe mounting into an high ſcat,in open place,and inthe ſight of all the prope 
pronounced theſe words, Rews parum cauiſſe videtur which is to ſay, It ſeemeththatthe || 1 
pattie accuſed, hath not kept himſelfe from doing amiſle; or elſe I on ture fecifie vide 
tar,He ſeemeth noctto have done right ; or Videtwr prouinciars ſpoliaſie He leemethto 
Ttzgrerme- have ſpoyled the province. This was the Roman grauitic in 1ndgerent mixt with 
maioes intheir modeſtic,leaſt they ſhould ſeeme therein to lie , or raſhly to affirme any thing which 
”udgment. was not altogether moſt manifeſtly tried. Of which ſort ate theſe words alſo, Siqui 
mei indicy eſt, It my iudgement be any thing. So preſently after the Preror hadpro 
nounced the aforeſaid words,the penaltic ot the law was pur in execution , thepatti 
condemned voided the countrie and went into cxile,and the recciuers ſeiſed ypon hi 
goods. It ſuch penaltie were for the offence ofthe law appointed, vnto which lawet | 
cept the partic ſo condemned yeelded himlelte obedient, he was forthwith by the Ti 
umuirie of cauſes capitall,apprchended and caſt in priſon. V Vherefore, might ſome 
man ſay,that theſe capitall Triumuiri had power ouerthe citiſens: Bur wee laid before 
them to hauc had power onely ouer ſtraungers , anJ that truely: and ſo men condem- 
ned toexile,are but to be accounted ſtraungers, for that they hauc loſt the libertic of 
the citie . To like purpoſe is that which Martian the lawyer writeth , concerningthe 
decree ofthe Senat,at the motion of Txrpilian, Si tudex pronunciauit hec yerbagcaln 
niatus es,coudemmauit eum,Tithe judge(faith he)hath pronounced theſe words , Thou 
haſt laundercd,he hath therein condemned him: and albcit that he ſay no more cole | 
cerniog 
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= i cerning the puniſhment ofthe oftendor , yer ſhall che penaltic of the law neuertheleſſe 
ay be executed vpon him . Not to ſpeake inthe meane time of the inſcriptions of their li. 
ho. bels, wich the examination of witnclles and writings, This was the manner ofthe pub- 
ing like iudgements vied by the auntient Romans : VV herby tis cally to be ynderitood, 
Ned thatthe Pretot's or judges wWcre but onely the limple executioners ofthe law, without 
the power tO adde or diminiſh one ior thereof , hauing not onely no power of the {word, 


butnotfo much as to whip, or yet lightly to puniſh a citiſen. 

Now if quettion were for the fine ofany publike crime , which was not prouided 
(cz for by the law,the leſſer afſembly ofthe common people or comminaltie, was called 
together therefore : Bur ifqueſtion were ofthe life, 900d name, orthe whole eſtate of 


ate. bes. 

T #3 any citiſen,the people then in their greate!t and mot!t lolemne aflemblies gaue iudge- 
No- ment thereof: and that in both cales extraordinarily , as commonly they vie to doe 
Ne: which hauc the ſoucraigntic in all Commonweals : neither were voyces 1a theſe caſes 
her. ojven by tabics or markes: for that the law it ſelte,and not the people, was made iudge 
eto ofthe puniſhment tro be inflited. The ſentence of which law was almoſt this,or ſuck 


mY like, $7 IM. Pothumins ante Calendas Mains non proaiſiet neque excuſatus effet , widers 
the eum in exilio eſſe : 1p/5 aqua & igni placere interaics , It Me. Poſthumius made not his an- 


het xance before the firſt of May,neicher made his excuſc,ic ſhould ſeeme good that hee 
T ſhould be baniſhed , and decreed, That he ſhould be forbid the vie of fire and water : 
ach all which things arc more plentitully and at large ſet downe by Liute Aaſconiue , and 


andy C Cicero. Bur ifthe ſtate of the Commonweale being chaunged,and the power ofiudge- 
ment and ofgiuing of voices, being taken fromthe people, yer for a cerraine time conti- 


Don nued this manner and forme of iudiciall proceedings , cuen after that the forme of the 
and Commonweale was chaunged from a Populareſtate into a Monarchic, as a man may 
bee keinthe time of Papin/an the great lawyer,who gave occafion vnto Lothaire & Azow 
les tomake queſtion of the matter, in theſe words by him ſet downe as a maxime,Y hat/oe- 
"Ne ver it is that is giuen unto Magiſlrats by decree of the Seaat,by ſpeciall law,or by the canſti- 
ted tution of princes,thas iu not in their power to commit vnto other perſons : and therefore 
his (Gith he)the MMagiftrats do not wellrn committing that their charge unto others, if it bee 

e not intheir abſence : which is not ſo(ſaith he)in them that haue power, without the limits- 


the ||} D Zo of ſpecial! lews,but onely in vertue of their office, which they may commit unto others, 
albeit that they themſelues be preſent. And thus much for that which Papiniandoth ſay, 
Ito vling the words, Exercitionem publict iudicy : as it he ſhould ſay,Thar they which haue 


th the ſoueraigne maicſtic haue recciued vnto themeluesthe power oi che tword, and by 
ich | ſpecial law given, but the cxecutionthereofynro the Magiſtrats. And this is the opint» 
wid ff ' onof Lothaire. By which words yet Azor vnderſtanderh cheright and power of the 
0 | ſworditſelfeto haue bene tranſlated and giuen vnto the Magjſtrats. Now there is no 
tie doubr, but that the opinion of Lotharre was true,it hee had ſpoken burofthe auntienc 
fus Pretors of Rome,and ſo kept himfelfe within the tearmes and compaſle of Papinian 


hisrule: bur in that he was decciued,that he ſuppoſed that maxime or rule of Papinians, 

E tocxtendto all Magiſtrats which haue bcoe ſince or yetare in all Commonweals,who 
yet for the moſt part hauc the hearing of murd ers,robberies, riots, and other ſuch like 
offences, and ſo the power of tlic {word giuen vnto them cuen by vercue of their oth- 

\ Cs, Forthe cmperours and law giuers hauing inthe proceſle ot time ſeene the incon- 


uemience and iniuſtice that ariſe by condemning all murtherers,ynro one and the ſclte Quaaagies 
: . . . , 0 . IN COMMOrie3 
lamepuniſhment, or els quite to abſoluc them : and ſo the like in other publike crimes to bausnow ofs 


teneimes the 


alo, thought irmuch berterto ordaine and appoint cerraine Magiſtrats , who accot- juni 
dingto their conſcience and deuotion, might cncreaſe or diminiſh the puniſhment, as *r4;ommired 


yno them even 


| Teyſawequitic andrealon to require. And firſt of all Lvgu#ws vnto the three little dy verrus of thei 
Ft uy tables 
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tables noted with A.C. and N. L. added a fourth,whereby it was lawtull for the jug. ; 
ges to patdon then, who by other mens fraud or deceit had offendedthe law, as wee 
read in Swetonirs, Andby little and little the auntient order and mannerinthe iudicial 
or penall laws ſet downe , was chaunged} the penaltic by cuery one of them appointed 
yerncuertheleſic ſtill remaining,not by any to be encreaſed or diminiſhed,burt by them 
which we haue before ſaid , what diucrſitic of cauſes ſocucr happened , And often. 
times the emperours committed it vnto the Senat, or ſome other the preat and moſt 
worthy mayiſtrars extraordinarily to iudge of great perſonages , or of ſome notable 
crimes,and to puniſh them as they ſaw caule, or thought beſt , without binding them 
voto the ordinaric penall lawes . But in the time of Papinian , Senerus the emperour 
ga0cpower vito thegreat Prouoſt of Rome, extraordinarily to judge of all offences (| Þ 
and crimes, whatſocuer they were, committed withinthe citic or within tort leagues 
round about it. Yeathe other Pretors of the citie, who bur by the ordinaric courſe of 
law were to iudge of ciuill cauſes and privat crimes , dcairalſo with cerraine publike 
indgements refe:red vato them, .not by vertue of their office, but by tie law it ſelfe; 
whereof Papnizn ſhewethexample . And ſometime the Pretor preuenting the great 
Prouolit;{o by way of preuention extraordinarily wdged of extraordinaric crimes , to- 
octher with the great Prouoſt. As for the preſidents and gouernours of prouinces, in 
that they hadpower and authoritic of all the Magjſtrars ot the citic , and cxtraordina. 
rily 1udged of all offences, and according to their owne diſcretion appointed both pe | 
nall and capitall puniſhment vnto all men, except the citiſens of Rome ; no man can tl C 
reaſonably doubr,but that they had the power of the (word, and were therefore called 
Poteſtates : tor that before the creating ot the great Prouoſt,thcre was none bat the go+ 
ucrnours of the prouinces which had the power of the ſword ; whom they yet call cuen 
tothis preſent in Italie,by the name of Potcſtats . Now it is plaine by the maximes of 
thelaw,that the Magiſtrats which had power extraordinarily ro judge, might con- 
demne the guiltie parties to ſuch puniſhments as they would , yet ſo, as that they ex- 
ceeded not meafure: For ſo Y{pianthe lawyer writcth , himato excecd meaſure , who 
Al magiftas fora wall or light oftence inflicterh capitall punifiment; or for a cruell murtherimpo- 
—— ſetha fine . VVhercot wee may then conclude,that the great Prouoſt,and the gouer. 
eatcrmesto NOULS Of prouinces,and generally all ſuch Magiſtrats as have extraordinaric avthority 
— - ke pe iudge of capitall crimes (whether it bee by commilſsion, or by vercue ofthcir office) 

hauc the power of the (word, that is to fay,to wdyge, ro condemne,or acquit ; andnot 

the bare execution ofthe law onely , whereunto they are not inthis reſpe& boundas 
are the other Magiſtrats,vnto whome the law hath preſcribed what and how they ate 
to tudge,leautng vato them the naked execution ofthe law, without the power of the 

[word. 

And thus much briefly, concerning the queſtion berwixt Lothaire and Azon: fot 
the fuller and moreplentifull declaration whereof, it is necdfull for vs yer to ſearch far 

ther:where it is firſt to be enquired, VV hether the Magiſtrars office be proper vnto the K 

Copmonweale,or vnto the prince,or voto the magiſtrat hiniſelt that beareth office, or || E 

clſc be common vato the Magiſtrat himſclte rogether with the Commonweale? Then 

whether the power graunted vntothe Magiſtrats be proper vnto the Mavgiltrats , in 
that they are magiltratrs,or cls be proper vnto the princegthe execution therof only bc- 
longing vnto the magiltrats;or clſe be common ynto them both to gether 2 Now colt- 
ccrning the firſt queſtion,there is no doubr,but that all cltates,magjit!rats, 8 offices,d0 
Towhom the 1N Proprictie belong yato the Commonweale(cxcepting ina lordly 'Monarchic ) the 
m4 _—_— beſtowing of them,reſting with them whirh hane the ſoucraigntic (as we hauc before 
na wo laid) and cannot by inheritance be appropriat vnto any particular perſons, but by the 
graun 
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— © erauntof the ſoueraigne 3 andlong and fecret conſecur of the eſtates , confirmed by a 

Jong lawfull and juſt poſleſs10n , As in this kingdome, the Dukes, Marqueſles,Coun- 

ties,and ſuch others as haue fromthe prince the gouernment of the caſtles in ſundric 
rouinces,and ſo the commaund ofthem,had the ſame 11 auntient time bur by com- ite WV 

miſcion onely,to be againe reuoked at the pleaſure ot che ſoucraigne prince , but were quiſs,and/uch 


like 1 auntient 


afterward by little and little graunted vnto particular men for tearme Oi their liucs, and time bur fmple 
ccrtuidigns, 


t afier that vnto their heires males, and 11 proccilc of time vinto the fenrales 23fo ; inifo- no eh 
much as that in fine,through the negligence of princes, ſoueraigne commands, jurifdi. p< >ecome 

Rions,and powers, may lawfully be fer ro fale,as well as may the lands utiemlelnes , by 

way of lawtul! baing and felling,almoſt in all the empires and kingdoms ot the V Yet, 

B and(o are accounted of,as other hereditaric goods , which may lawtully bee boaghe 

and ſold . V Vherctore this ituri{diAion or authoritic which for that it ſeereth to vc 
| annzxed viito the territorie or land (and yer in truth is not) and 1s thereot called rig 
diatoric,is proper vato them whuch are poll: Hed of ſuch lands, whether it bee DY 1i1:C- 
riance,or by other lawful! right, and char as voto right and lawiull owners thereot, ;n 
giving fealtic and homage vnrothe ſoucraigne prince, or ſtate, from whome ail grear 
commaunds and inriſdictions low,and wfauing allo the ſoucraigne rights of che king- 
| domc,and the right of the lalt appeale. 

Otherpublique officers there bee alſo which haue neither iuriſdiction nor com- -” 
maund , but onely a certcine publique and leruile charge : as the foure offices of the offices to be wick 
HY © Waxe-chafers inthis realme, by right of inhericance belonging vnto certein men,by es An 
| the graunt ofking Lewes. Diuers allo haue attempred by proceſle of time to preſcribe Paundarat. 

the offices ofthe Conſtables both of Normandic and Champagne ; as allo the offices 
of the great Chamberlaines , by right of inheritance to belong vmo them : howbcir 
| that inthat their ſute they haue becne often times by diucrs decrees reic&ed, and a- 
mongſt others by one ſulemne 01e,in the records oithe court made inthe yeare 1272, 
True it is that the word ( Conſtable ) was in auntient time no other thing than the 
captaine of a corpanie, which they called a Conltableſhip , as we oftentirnes read in 
Froſard. And in the records of the Chamber oft accounts I remember I haue red,three 
[| þ hundied Conſtables to haue becne at once inthe armie. VVerecad alſo that by the de- 
cree ofthe yeare 1274. $:29y Countic of Montfort was excluded from the {ucceſsiue 
right which he pretended to the honor of the Mareſhalſhip D'/z foy,which the lords of 
Mirepoix 6hallenge vnto themclucs im their ſtyles . And foraſmuch as certeine Ma- 
rcſhals of Fraunce would haue continucd their eſtates 11 their poſtertitic and ſucceſſors, 
they were embarred fo to doe by a decree made in Parliament the xxij of Januarie,in Thcfatesof the 
the yeare 1361, as is to be found in the records of the court: wherein it is expreſſly ſer Frauuce part of 
downe, That the eſtates of the Marſhalſhips of Fraunce ſhould bee: as part of the de- the —— 
maine ofthe Crowne,and the execution thereot to remaine vato the Marſhals ſo long 
a they lived. And albcit that the power ofthe Mareſhals was not of torce but in time 
k of warre, (as was iudged by a decree of the xv of Auguſt in the yeare 1459,) yet neuct- 
E theleſſe the milicaric diſcipline carried with it the power of the ſword, albeit that it 

were not giuen ynto it by exprefle Edidt or law; as in nothing communicating with 

the decrees and lawes of ciuil! pollicic, or of other the ciuill magiſtrats; which {cemeth 

from the aunticnt manners and cuſtomes ofthe Romans to haue beene vito vs tran- 

flated, For albeit that the power of the ſword, yea and of puniſhing with rods alſo 

was by the law Portiataken from all che Roman magiſtrats (fo that it vvas not lawtyll 

for any of them, or for all ofthem in the citic to beate or ſcourge a Roman citiſen, as 

we hauc before noted, ) yet nenerthelefle the Contull had ſtill full power of life and 


fleath oucr the ſouldiours and men of warre, (without which their milicaric Cilcipline 
Ff ij could 
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warthalmagi& conldneuer hauc bene kept and preſerue4 ) from whom there was no mean to appeal | 

ral: muſt ofne- as (aith Polybis , and for that cauſe ſaith he ,the Conſuls had royall power : howbeir 

ceflitie have the ; . : 

power of be he marked nor, that the Prxtor s,DiQators,Quzſtors, and other Generals of their ar. 

ror gue. mics, had cucn the ſelte ſame power . Inlike manner the Conltable of Fraunce by hig 
letters of commiſcion hath not the power of the ſword , or of lite and death graunted 
vuto him: bur having the managing ofthe warres, and conduCting of the armyes, ag 
in his abſencethe Marcſhals of Fraunce haue : the power of the {word is alſo lett ynto 

\ them, as without which militarie diſcipline cannot poſsibly be maintained: which 

martiall power the ſimple capraines abuled alſo,putnng, their fouldioursto death, with 
ont any forme or faſhion of juſt triall . Vnto that Henry the lecond the French king, ar 
therequeſt of Francis Colineus the Dandelot, then Colonell of the tootmen, by ex. c 
prefle edi&t forbid them any more lo to do. 

Itthen the martiall Magiſtrars and Generals haue in every {Commonweal the po. 
wer ofthe ſword withour any limitation or reſtrition vnto the torme of proceeding 
or of the puviſkment tobe by them inflicted , according to the varictic of crimes and 
oft:nces, all being as 1t were left vnto their owne diſcretion and zwdgement , a man 
then cannot truely ſay them to be bur the ſimple execurioners of the law , confidering 
that they hauc 10 law whereuntothey are in this regard ſubte& : and ſo conſequently 
we may conclude , that the porver of the (word is transferred into their perſons, that 
power now not remayning 11 the prince alone. V hereby iralfo tollowerh, that they 
being orelent,may commit vnto others , ſo much of that power and authoricie which Þ 
they haue by vertue of their place and office, as they pleaſe, and retaine thereof ynto 
themſelues what ſhall ſeeme ynto them good , which they could in no wiſe doe, if by 
ſpeciall law they were conſtrained and bound, to heare & determine of matters them- 
ſelucs, and from word to word to follow the ſolemnitic and paines ſet downein the 
lawes . And this is it for which the law ſaith, That the Prztor of the citie, being him- 
ſclfe preſent, might commit his authoritic and power to whom ſocuer hce ſawgood, 
which the Prxtors for publike cauſes could nor do: for the Prztor ct the citic had the 
hearing and diſciding of all ciuill and criminall cauſes, (except ſuch as they called pub. 
lique,as belonging to the common ſtate) which fell our betwixt the citiſens of Rome: 
as had alfo the Prxtor, eſtabliſhed forthe hearing ot cauſes betwixt ſtraungers and citi- | 
ſens, who according to their diſcretion condemned, or acquited ſuch as were conuen- 
ted before them , moderativg,correRing, or ſupplying the rigour or lenitie of thelaw 
as they ſaw cauſe, which their power was limitted by the will 2nd diſcretion ofthe Pre- 
tor ſo judging , and not by the neceſsitic of the law . And yet when as by the lawor 
decree of the Senat, any particular cauſe otherwiſe our of their juri{diftion was com- 
mitted ynto them, albeit that it were referred vnto their conſcience to tudgethereol, 
yer neuertheleſle could they not in this caſe commit the ſame vnto others , as istobe 
ſecne by many examples noted by the lawycrs. V hich point ſo manifeſted leadeth 
vs ynto the difciding of an other queſtion by vs before propounded : wiF . That the K 
power and authoritie graunted vnto Magiſtrats by vertuc of their office,is proper ynto 


—_— . 
The pwrer and the office ,albeitthat the honour and digmiic ofthe office be nor proper vnto the pet- 


authoritie pravun- ; . a... ; X 
ted vmo magil. ſon: for Paprntaniaying, That Commilsioners and Licutcnants hauc nothing proper 


trats by verrue © Wy ; 
eheir office,pro- VCO themlelues , but that they vie the power and authoritic of them , which hauc 


perynco the fic® commilsionate and deputed them , ſufficiently ſhowerh, that the power is proper vnto 
——— them which ſo commuilsionate and deputed them , whether they be Soneraigne Prin- 
ces, or Magiſtrats hauing power ſo to doc. And ſo in like caſe the law ſayth , That 
rhe Gouernour of a countrey or prouince, hath within his goucrnment all power and 


authoritic next ynto his Prince : wherefore it1s not then onely in the prince . Butthe 


ditficultic 
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a F 4 difficultic of this queſtion dependeth principally on this diſtinftion, ( whereunto the 
; fthelaw hauec had no regard,) as namely, that ic is great difference to 
interpretours © ce Na gatd, Y , that 17 1SPreat 
” fay that the power or authoritie is proper ynto the Magiſtrar inthe qualitic of a magt- 
y frat, or in the qualitie of a particular perſon : for it followeth nor, that if the authori. 
d tic oriuriſdiction be proper vnto the Przrorſhip, tha therefore the Prztorſhip thould 
bi beproper vnto the perſon : but to the contrarie the law ſaith, That he hath it in truſt, 
: and that he is bur the keeper thereof . So we call the Prouſt of Paris the keeper of 
t the Prouoftſhip of that citie ; which is to ſpeake properly, and to ſhow, that the cſtates 
h and offices reſt and remaine in the poſſeſsion and propertie of the Commonweale , as The proprieieof 
olnces to belong 


R a thing put in truſt vnto the magiſtrat. And tor that cauſe the Bailiftes of cities and fro the en 
* 6 g townesatc {0 called ofthe word (Bail,) that is toſay Gardicns or keepers . So alſo the Poryenlecandts 


be with the ma- 


Florentines called the Ten men deputed ro the keeping of their ſtate and ſoueraigntie pittrare boras 
by the name of Bailifes . Andthat is it for which the Court ofparliamentin the decree thenin tut, 
concerning the Mareſchals of Fraunce ( betore noted ) ſaith, That their eſtate was of 
the proper demaine of the Crowne, as thereunto properly appertaining.and the excr- 
ciſe thereof belonging vato them (o long as they liued . And ſo we may diſcide the 
generall queſtion, and diſcuſle the controuerſic berwixt Lothaire,and AFon, who ſpake —— 
but of the power of the (word onely : and conclude, that as oft and whenſocuer the awdgany bg 
Magiſtrats and Commiſsioners are bound by the lawes and decrees,to vie the power no.” 
and authoritic which is giuen them, in ſuch preſcript forme and manner as is therein 

1} 6 frdowne, whether itbe in the forme of proceeding , or concerning the puniſhment; 
without power forthe magiſtrats to adde or diminiſh any thing thereunto, or from : 
inthis caſe they are but mecre executors and miniſters of the lawes and of the princes, 
from whom they have their authoritic : yer not hauing any power in this point orre{- 
pectin themſclues , whether it be concerning ciuill pollicie , orthe adminiſtration of 

| juſtice, or the mannaging of warre,or treaties to be had berwixt princes,or the charges 

| ofEmbaſſadours : bur in that which is left or commirted rothe magiſtrates integritic 

and diſcretion, in that caſe the power and authoritic lyeth in themaſclues. 

| Now as in euery Commonweale there are two principall points which the magi- Twothings to'ive 


alwates in euerie 


ſtrars ought alwaics to hauc before their eyes: that is to ſay, the Law, and Equitie : ſo Commonweale 
TH b Gywerthatthere is alſo the execution ofthe law,andthe dutic of the magiſtrat,which Joan 
the auntients called Legis afFionem,and Inudicts of ficium : or as welay,the ation or exe+ ſpefted. 

cution of the law, and duetic of the judge 3 which is to commaund, to decree, orto 
putinexecution . And as the word 1udicium, or judgement ,isproperly vnderſtood of 

that which is ordained by the magiſtrat following the ſtrifttearmes and tenour of the ,, 
law: ſo the word Decretwm ,is likewiſe properly vnderitood of that which the magi- berwix: a iadg- 


; F E ment & a verree; 
ſtrat ordaineth or decrecth , following equitic withour the preſcript law; the law it and bkewit: * 


{clfe being ſtill referred to the ſtrict execution thereof,and equitie vnto the duetie ofthe Jhmfhare 2m. 
magiſtrar. And for this cauſc all the decrees ofthe Prince arc properly called Deereta, © and wihoririe 
K and not /udicia , Decrecs I ſay not judgements: for why the ſoucraigne prince is not andothers * 
E fubietvntothe law; whercin they deceive themſclues , which take a decree to be any 06s 
thingelſe then the reſolute ſentence of the Senat in their conſultations : or the decree of 
aloueraigne prince,or the yoluntaric ordinance ofa magiſtrat , without being bound 
tolaw or cuſtome inthe making thereof. Now ſuch proportion as there is of the law 
vnto the execution thereof, the like there 1s of cquitic vnto the office ofthe judge. And 
ſolikewiſe of magiſtrats,who in caſe whereinthey are not ſubie&rorhe law,reſemble 
abitrators : but being ſtritly and wholly bound vnto the law , are but as judges ap- 
pointed ro vnderſtand of the fatt onely , without any power of themſelues to deter- 


mine ofthe merit or iuſtice of the caule , otherwiſe than the yeric ſtriftneſſe ofthe law 
appoin- 
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appointeth. Now of theſe the one is is ſeruile,the other is noble ; the one is boung 5 
ynto the law,the other is not ſo ;the one vnderitandeth but of the faQt,the other ot the 
right ; the one is proper ynto the magiſtrar,the other is reſerued ynto the law; the one 
is precilcly written inthe law,the other is without the lawes : the one is in the magj. 
ſtrats power,and the other quite withour the ſame . And the better to note and per. 
cciue this difference,the law ſaith,Thar it is not lawfull for a man to appcale from the 
Xo appealing puniſhment ſer downe by che law, being pronounced by the magiltrar,but onely from 
— ? thatthe judge hath declared and denounced the partic accuſed to be guiltie : whereaz 
it is right lawfull for a man to appeale from the puniſhment which the judge by his 
owne diſcretion appointeth: For he which appealeth trom the law , appealeth trom 

the prince, from whome no appealeisro be made . Andthus much concerning thedi, g || 5 
ſtinttion of the power of magiſtrats, whereby not onely the queſtion of Zothaire and 
Azon is decided,but many others alſo concerning the charge and ductic of magiſtrarg, 
wherewith divers haue ſore entangled themſclues , fome miſtaking the praiſe , and 
ſome rhetheoriquebut moſt part, tor not hauing vaderſtood the Roman eſtate, albeir 
that they were well exerciſed and ſcene in all the parts of their lawes,and yet neverthe. 
leſſe in the ſtate of magiſtrats,concerning their power and authoritic they found them. 
ſclucs greatly troubled. For Moulin himſelte(the honour ot lawyers) not vling the 
diſtiations by vs before ſet downe, hath without reaſon followed the opinion of Al. 
ciat and Lothaire: W hereunto he addeth the Pretors of cities , whome wee call Bai- 

lifes,and Seneſhals,by the lawes ofthis realme,to haue had the power taken fromthem H 
for the appointing of their deputies:for that they are but as ſiniple viagers or occupiers, 
and that he which hath athing but onely ro vic and occupie , cannot make any other 
vlager or occupict but himſelfe ; which is a reaſon without apparance,as we haue be. 
forc ſhewed . V Vhercunto ioyne alſ{o,that itis not paſt an hundred or fix ſcore yeares 
at the moſt, fince that Charles the ſcuenth,and the eighr,were the firſt which made an 
office of the Licutenints,or deputics of Bailites and Sencſchals. For if Moan his opi- 
nion were grounded ypon reaſon , why ſhould Papiniancxpreſly ſay, That magiſtrats 
may depute and commit in their preſence ſo much.and ſo long, and with ſuch limitati- 

on as they themſclues pleaſe , of ſuch things as they hauc by vertue ofthcir office, and | | | 
which are proper to their cſtate ? Now their magiſtrats eltates and offices in auntient 
time were much lefle proper,and lefle appropriat vnto the perſons,than they be atthis 
preſent . For withvs they ate perperuall, and in Rome they continucd bur for one 
ycarc; and therefore might with much better reaſon than they appoint their licute- 
nants or deputies . Bclides that, the lawycrsthemſclues haue made and written diuers 
expreſle bookes concerning lieutenants and deputies, which were all to no purpoſe, if 
the compariſon of him, which hath but the vic agely vnto the magiltrat,were to be ad- 
mitted aud receiued. And as for others,the auntiemt doors and interpretors of the 
law;thcy hauc in ſuch ſort entangled themſelues,as that ircuidently app<arcth rhemto 

haue had no inſight into the eſtate or gouernment of the Roman Commonweale: K 
wirhout which it is impoſsible ro determine any thing concerning thele queltions.Fot 
whcicas the Romans had properly ſeparated the oftice of the Proconſuls Lieutenant, 
whome they called Legatum,trom the office ofthe Proconlull himſelfe : and fo of the 
depuric tearmed a particular Commilsjoner,whome they called Iudicem datum , from 
the Commilsioner himlclte , and of him vnro whome power was giuen by the magj- 
ſtrat to commaund,whome they called Eum cut mandata inriſdittto e# , the dottors 
hauc confounded all rogether vnder the name of Delegats , which were a thing too 
long,and too ſuperfluous to refute, hauing propoſed vnto our ſclues no other end, but 

rocaureat ofthat which concerncth the eſtate and ductic ofmagiſtrats in generall. 
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FR wy 4 Trisalſo worth the noting,that in Popular and Ariſtocrarique cltares, ſuch as were The Magiſtrates 
” ; choſe ofthe Greekes,avd ofthe Tralians,their chiete drift was ſo much as they could, (o CS 
) ro bind their magjſtrats,goucrnouts,ambaſladours, capraines, licutenants , and other g's much more 
"Ne their great officers 8 miniſters ynto their lawes,as that they thould not one tot fwaruc prlcripe les 
4 or ſtray theretrom: whichthe auntients did much more than they of our time : where- dc 
he 23inaregall monarchic it is quite otherwiſe , where in publike udgements all paines 
= and penalcics , and 10 ptiuat tudzements that which concerneth cucric priuat mans 
__ riht,is left tobe indged and determined according to the diſcretion of the magiſtrar. 
his Andalbeit that 7yſt:nran the emperour made a law, That eucric mans tight ſhould be 
m ried by the law,{o to hauc kept the magiſtrats within the power ofthe lawes: yet was 
di. : that his law to n0 purpoſe , but much rroubled all the judges and lawyers , willing to 
nd obleruc the ſame his law, being impolsibleto be kepr,and incompatible with the other 
's auntient former lawes . For why, that which concerneth cueric mans righr, confiſterh Why in riall 

7 infa&,and not in the law : by which words Pauls (the great lawyer) ſcemeth cucn by righr,as aig in 
id h : [ '» all che opini - of all the i frhe law bci , publique iudge- 
ie theroot to haue cut vpall th: opinions of all the interprerors of the Jaw, being not on- Figuavems 
I yin number almoſt infinit , butallo altogether inexplicable, thereby giuing men to jhingsre tobe 


vnderſtand,that that which concerneth eueric mans right,ought not only in privat,but witedowe ard 


conſcience of 


js eveninpublike iudgements alſo to be left vatothe fidelitie, integritic, conſcience, and themagitta: £ 
LL wiſedome ofthe magiſtrat . V Vhich with vs is by a royall conſticution prouided for, 


; and by the vſc of judiciall proccedings,in reſpect of the infinir varictic of cauſcs,places, 
n 4 | © umes,and perſons: which torthar they are infinit,can in no lawes,writings , or tables, 
becompriled , and much lefle vnder any certainerule be comprehended 
Now I haue before (aid,that there was anew officer ereted in Rome, who was the $1.4, the 
Prouolt or Pretor of the citie, with power giuen him,to corre, fupply,and amend,the —_— te 
lawes and cuſtoines,in that which concerned his iuriſdiftion, (o fatre as hee ſaw good Rome. W450 
inpriuat iudgernents: and cuctic yeare the new choſen Pretor inthe Tribunall ſear 
appointed for the making of orations,atter he had thanked the people for the honour 
he had of them rcceiued, yaue themuhere to vnderſtand of his cdicts,and ia what ſort 
| his purpoſe was to adminiſter the law. V Vhich his edits he cauſed afterwards to bee 
'1Þþ]h painted,and (ec vp in ſome publike place : which for al that were nor lawes,neither had 
theforceof lawes,but were only edicts(that is to fay,the magiſtrats commands) wher. 
unto neither the people,nor the Senar,nor the Conluls,nor the other Pretors, nor the 
Tribunes,nor yet the ſucceſſors inthe (clte fame office, were not in any wiſe bound, bur 
onely particular men, and they alſo but in that which was within the Pretors power 
and authoritie,as concerning their privat ſuits , and buſinefle betwixt man and man. 
| And therefore Cicero raunting Yerres,intemperatly abuſing the power and authoritic 
of his Pretorſhip, ſaith, Q #7 plurimum edicto tribuunt legem annu amappellant , tu plucs 
edicto complefteris quam lege , They which attribute molt vnto an cditt, call it but an 
annual law,but thou comprehendeſt more in an ediQ,than inalaw. For the magiſtrar 
K how preat ſocucr he be,cannot of himſelfe derogat from the law,and much lefle abro- 
F gattheſame: for theſc things we hauc ſhewed properly to belong vnto ſoucraignrie. 
Neither muſt we vnderſtand, that the * lawyer when he ſaith, Thatthe Preror might Papinian 
corrg,amend,or {upply the laws,that he had therefore power to derogat trom them, 
ortodiſanull them , which is che higheſt point of ſoucraigntie: bur that hee might by 
the authoritic of his office expound the obſcure lawes, and in what they might with 
equitic be extended, yet without breaking or impugning the ſame . And thacis it, for 
Which thelaw generally ſaith , Thatthe Preror never could giue poſlelsion of the 
goods vnto them,who by the lawes and ordinances could not be the heires. Neither 


Was talſo inthe power of the Pretors,nor yet of all the magiſtrats rogether , ro make 
an 
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an heire of him which by the lawes could be none; for why,that was to be done one. 
ly by vertue ofthe law,whereby the magiſtrat by his defimutiue ſentence declared , the 
ſucceſsion to belong to ſuch,or ſuch a man, whome the law or the teſtator had appoin. 
red heire . And albeit that diuers of the Pretors edifts were more reaſonable and indi, 
ferent then the lawes themlclues ; yet ſo ir was,that the firſt Pretor that would, might 
(without regard ynto all the ediQts of his predeceſſors) make all new, or againe reuie 
ſuch lawes,which by reaſon of their antiquitie, were before buried in obliuion, And 
this was the cauſe that the Tribune Zyntwms preſented arequeſt ynto the people which 
palled in force ofalaw; which was that the lawes ofthe rwelue tables , which by long 
tract of time were then growne out of vſc , might by an expreſle law bee repealed an 
aboliſhed : which law needed nor,if the Pretors by vertue of their edicts had had pow. 
erto derogat from the poſitiue lawes. Yea the Pretorsthemſelucs did not alwaies in 
the adminiltration of juſtice follow their owne ediQs, but ſpared not ſometime to giue 
judgement quite contrarie vntothem , elpecially if the equitie of the cauſes vpon ſome 
ſtraunge occurrents ſo required ;ſometimes alſo chaunging them for the grudge orfa- 
uour thatthey bare vnto certaine priuat men : which thing Czcero by way of reproach 
obiced to YVerres,ſaying , Ile nulla religione motus , contraquam eatrxerat, aecernebt, 
That he moucd with no religion,,udged quite contrarie ynto that which hee himſelte 
had before decreed . Howbeirt that this reproach was but a flouriſh of the Orators,and 
not of any great importance : For as no man was ſubie& ynto the law which hee him- 
ſclfe made ſo alſo might he vpon good and ivlt cauſe derogar from the ſame. Yetcer. þ 
taine yearcs before it was cnacted by the people at the motion of Cornelius the Tri 
bune, That the Pretors,and ſo cueric other magiſtrat allo ſhould bee conſtrained ingj+ 
uing of judgement,to obſcrue their owne edits by themlelues publiſhed and ſer vp at 
their firſt entrance into their othce,and not to depart therefrom; which cut off many 
courteſies and fauonrs which che magiltrats before ſhewed vnto ſuch as they thought 
good. Neuerthelefle this law being puvlithed without the good liking and conſentof 
many : and alſo contraric ynto the nature of lawes ( which can neuer bind themthat 
made them) was ſhortly after aboliſhed . Howbeirt that the magilſtrats for their owne 
particular,and in their owne cauſes,were conſtrained ro endure the ſame ediAs, iadge- 
ments, and decrees, which they themſclues had made,and cauled to be executed vppon 
others : yer that notwithſtanding the magjſtrats were alwaics at libertic , ro derogat 
from thcir owne edi&ts,or to alter the ſame, whether they were publiſhed for the whole 
ycare that they were Pretors,or for a moneth, or tor ſome tew dayes or howics. Fot 
ZE Mogiſee generally rhe law ſairh,Thatthe magiſtrat may revoke that which he hath decreed,and 
may revoke bis forbid that which he hath commaunded, although that he cannot revoke that which 
owne decree of ; 
commaunds,bur he hath once indged and pronounced lemence of . For that 1udgements and dectees 
nor is wige- giuen or made ypon the hearing of a cauſe,carnot without iniurie be reverſed or chan- 

© gedasalſo forthatnothing oughtto be more firme and ſure then judgements oncegi- 

ven,as whereby all ciwill ſocieue is eſpecially maintained: wherein many interpretots | 
ofthe law hauc decciucd themſclues,calling the magiſtrats ſimple commaunds , pre 
cepts,and not edifts : whercas an cdict ( as faith YVarro) is nothing els but Magrſtratw 
iuſ{um(that is to lay) the magiſtrats commaund , and whereot anothererrour hath tl- 
ſcn alſo, v4. Thatſuch the magiſtrats ſimple commaunds ſhould bind no man: Fot 
The Mgiftrazes {O TÞE aunticnt doCtors affirmie . V Vhich their opinion, ifir were true, wherefore then 
ſimple comands ſhould the law commaund vs to obey the magiſtrats bare commaund, without regard 

of right ought , , K = 

tobe obeyed, Whether it be tuſt or vniuſt > Or why ſhould the lawyer Atetian (ay , Reipublice intts 
reſſe,ut iniuitis & ambitioſis decretis pareatur , It behoucth the Commonweale, that 
cuen vniuſt and proud decrces (ofthe magiltrats) ſhould be obeyed . Yea and all the 
aunticnt 
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Ke If A auntient Philoſophers and law makers, haue more icligioully recommended nothing 
he ynto vs,not onely than the lawes, but cuen than the writings and decrees of the wile, 
In. Now it is more reaſonable to obey a ſimple verbal] commaund, which is but for a day 
uk or an howre(if we doubt or miſlike of the cquitic thereof) than ro the commannde- 
he ments which were fora yeare, as were all the edifts of the magiſtrats : beſides that 
_ it was more calic to performe the one than the other , Anil that more is, the lawes, 
nd the ordinances,the decrees, and ſentences, of themlciues bid no man,it the commii. 
| on(thatis to ſay,the magiſtrats commaund)be not on toot. Ant] therefore the Roman 

% Pretors,and other their great magiſtrats, ſeldome times rroubled rhemſclues with gi- 

nd uing of indgemenis,bur were ſtill occupicd in appointing of judges, in commaunding 

* 3 andthe putting in execution of the ſentences and indgements of ſuch iudges as had 

n by them bene appointed . VV hole verball commanas (as theſe men tearme them)had 

y they bene of no force ro bind men,the decrees and judgements of ſuch as were by them 

ne appointed,ſhould hauc bene to noend or purpole,ncither ſhould they haue bene obei- 

a ed. And therefore the law permitteth all magiſtrats by puniſhment or penaltie tocauſe 

c their cOmmaunds co be obeyed , without diſtintion whether they bee commaunde- 

ah meats verball,or by way of commilsion, ot by decrees by them made, or by iudge- 

le ments by them giuen, os 

ng Ofthis errour (for not obeying the magiſtrats command) is riſen alſo a farre Preater, Whether priues 
4 ſome defending that it is lawhull for men in taCt, and by force to reſiſt the magiſtrates, rancher 4. 
I} C offering them violence, (for thatis the word which they vſe) whether it be in the ad- . — ht 
” miniſtration of juſtice , or otherwiſe out of the ſame . Howbeit that the difference is lexce erwrong. 
I, preat berwixt the one and the other: for that the magiltrar our of iudgement , and out 

4 ofthe qualitic of a magjſtrat, is no more but as a particular man, and (o if he by word 

Ml ordeed wrong any inan, he may be reliſted, in {uch ſort as the Jaw permitteth: but in 

, the execution of his charge within his power, not exceeding the bounds of his juril- 

a diftion, there is no doubr but that he ought to be obeyed, whether it bee right or 

F wrong , as faith the law . But it he ſhall exceed his authoritic or power, a man 1s nor 

T boundto obey him , eſpecially it the excelle be in it felfe notorious , but may defend 

himſclfc by oppolitions and appeales: but it he may not appeale,or that the magjltrat 


N 1} ) willnoradmit his appcale, but proceed againſt him ; inthus caſe it is to be conſidered, 
whetherthe griefe be to be recouered, or otherwiſe irrecouerable : which it itbe to be 
recoucred, no reſiſtance is then to be made againſt the magjſtrat ; bur if the caſe be ir- 


y recouerable , as in queſtion of life, or of corporall puniſhment , and that the magjſtrat 
n will needs procced without regard of any appealc,inthis caſe it is lawful for eucty man 
: tomake reſiſtance , not of purpule to croſle or oftend the magiſtrar, bur onely to de- 
fend the life of the innocent man in danger, yerſo farre as that it be done without fraud 
rf ot ſeditious tumult ; not tor the violating otthe magittrat, as we ſaid , but for the deli- 
jd uerance of him which is with iniuric by the magiſtrat opprefled . As when Appins 
* k Claudine enflamed with the deſire and luſt ot the faire maiden Yirgznra, (wrelting the 
J { lawes) was about to giue ſentence again? herliberrie, Virgenins her fathei to preferue 
" the honour of his houſe , and wiſhing rathcr the death of his lo laire a daughter, than 
F that ſhe ſhould ſo loole her virginitic, flew her openly with his owne hand, and fo ſet 
.: althecitic on an vproare. VV hich deſperat bo!dnes ofthe man was nor indeedto have 
d deene ſuffered , neither ought the quiet eſtate of the Commonweale to be with luch Prigat D— 
C: outragious faQts troubled, what violence ſoeuer de done by the magiſtrat . Howbeir whiuderheble. 
at that it belongeth not vnto privat men to wdge whether the magiſtrac offer tO dOC Arong or nov 
le | Wong,ornot: which to determine, lt It appertaine but vnto the greater magiltrats, or 
it Prince onely ,in vaine then it is to aske whether priuat men may by force refit the 
Gg Magt- 
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magiſtrates, offering them violence ? but onely this, whether Magiſtrats which goa 4 | A 
bour to put in execution their ſentences of life and death, or for the infliting of ſome 
corporall puniſhment, contraric vnto appcales from them made , may of right bee 
withſtood? which that they lawfully may be, I doubt not, ſo that it be done without 
fraud or tumult , in caſes of life and death : bur it iudgement be of goodes, ot fines, or 
impriſonment, I thinke it not to be lawfull , for that all theſe things may be amended, 
cither by intcrceſsions, or by appeales, or by actions ot treſpaſle, or iniuric, or by way 
lowhat caſes the of petition. But in other cauſes lawfull it is not by the law either of God or mant 
me rong;mey Withſtand the magilſtrat offering vs violence : as many cuill raught , and worle inſtry 
of right in their ec in ciuill pollicie and goucrnement moſt daungerouſly athrme: by whoſe poſi. 
withftods ons (if they will be like them(clues) the eſtates of all cities and Empires muſt needshe «|| 3 
troubled and confounded . For if ic were lawfull for the ſubictts by force to defend 
themſelncs againſt thamagiſtrats, they might vpon the ſame reaſons and grounds te. 
ſiſt their ſoueraigne Princes alſo, and tread the lawes vndertoor . VV herefore weſer 
the lawmakers and lawyers to hauc reſpected nothing more, than to keepe all force, 
and violence, not from the magiltrats onely , but cuen from priuat men themlelucs, 
Violencein C3. hauing violence in fo great deteltation, as that they haue reſtored cuen theeves and 
ere, Tobbers into places, vniaſtly by chem poſſeſſed , itchey were from thence by forcecalt 
out, and exciuded the true owners thereof from their rights for proceeding by way of 
force. And albeir that ſome particular men hauing territoriall tariſdition, may (inthe 
opinion ofmany) in aſortintheir owne right of themſelues lay violent hand , vpon Hi 
the land holding of chem : when as the vaſlall negleQteth his duetie vnto his Lord, yet 
the truer opinion is that he cannot in his owne cauſe ſo doe, for that it is athing iniu- 
rious and ynreaſonable,that any man ſhould be a judge in his owne caule, or giue ſen- 
tence for himſelte . Now the law which forbiddeth priuat men to doe that , which 
ought to be done by the magiſtrat, hath this reaſon ioyned with it, leſt occaſton ſhould 
be given of greater ſturre and tumulc. The law allo of the xij Tables , which faith; 
Vis in populo abeſto, Let violence be from among the people, is not to be ynderſtood 
onely of violence to be done by torce of armes, whether it be publiquely or priuately 
done : but alſo when men would haue things otherwiſe done then by the ordinatic | 
way of juſtice : as when things are done by priuat mens authoririe , which ſhould haue 
beecne done by the Magiſtrart or judge . And if it bee not lawtull for the true lordot 
owner to put his ſcale vnto his owne things being in the poſleſsion of an other man; 
how then ſhould it be lawfull vnto the territoriall lord of himſelfe to enter or ſeize vp- 
on lands, the propertic whercot belongeth vnto an other man 2 VW herefore the op- 
nion of Plato is to be of vs reieted, who in his bookes of lawes hath left the ſhametull 
violence and abuſe offered vnto maydens or boyes, to be reucnged by their kinsfolke, 
and not by the Magiltrat. | . 
Wethercherns, NOW of this queſtion dependeth an other; as whether the Magiſtrat may reuenge 
giſicat way re- the wrong and niurie oftered him,as he ſitteth in place of juſtice : whereof what to lay 


uenge the wrong R . | : . 
ond iniurie offe. [NC lawicrs hauc not yet determined. Neuertheleſle without entering into farther di 


reck in place of PUTC , it iS andalwaics hath beene lawfull for all Magiſtrats exerciling their eſtate of 
iuſtice. commilsion , to condernne ot chaſtice them, which give vnto them raſh or contume- 
lious ſpeech , and to proceed againſt them by way of fine , or by ſeizing vpon theirbs 
dics or goods , according to the power and authoritic vnto them given; if the wrong 
or iniurie offered be not ſuch as may deſerue corporall puniſhment : for then the m 
giſtrat oughtro lay aſide his publique perſon, and to recciuc iuſtice at an other mans 
hand . Bur yer ifthe iniurie be done vnto the whole companic or bench of Iudges,of 
Magiſtrats , in this caſe they may enquire and iudge of the crime or offence, and fo 


alrogethc 
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© Hrogerher lawfully do that which they could not do apart : and the reaſon ſeemerh 

tobe, for thatin ſodoing chey puniſh nor the wrong done vnto themſclues , bur ynto 

the Commonweale , waich is therein farre more wronged than are they which beare ; 

the perſons of magiſtrates . And albeitthatthe law fairh, That the aQion of iniurie is Fig inarietos 

eaſcly to be forgiuen,and that it is ſoonelt by ſufterance buriedzthar is to be ynderſtood buried. 

of particular men, & not of publique perſons,and eſpecially of Magiſtrats vnto whom 

whoſocucr ſhall offer violence, is by the law in danger of treaſon . And for this cauſe Jaume Peron 
an outrage commirted againlt the perſon of a Magiltrate , the indignitic of the fat is ovehrrobe al- 


together with the heauineſſe ofthe puniſhment therby encreaſed : and that not onely i——_ 
when he exerciſerh his eſtate , burallo in what place ſocucr it be wherein he carrieth 
| , 3 with him the marks and tokens of his office , or is knowen tu be ſuch a man, he ought 
robe inuiolable, and as the aunticnt Latins ſay , Sacroſan;7u4 , or moſt holy : tor that 
word che law, Horatia(publiſhed for the fateric of Magiſtrats) vteth,conceiued in thele 
words : Qut Tribunis plebus, Fdulibus , Inaicibns nocuerit eins caput Tout ſacrum eito ; 
familia ad edem Cererts , libert, libereque venum ito, He that ſhall hutt the Tribunes of 


the people, the ZEdils , or Iudges, ler his head be ſacrificed to Tupicer , and his familie 


and children , malc and female,{old at the Temple of Ceres . Wherein ſome are of 
opinion that the word Iuadrcibus(or judges) is meant or to bevnderitood of the conſuls, 
f who were afterwards the onely judges amongſt all the magiſtrats ; whereof they haue 


ſome probabilitie, for they were firlt called Pretors,and after that Iv does; and after 
\HIC that their iuriſdiftion for the citie was giuen to one f{peciall Pretor, they were called 
Conſuls. Howbcir n-ucrchelctle ir ſeemeth that the Jaw Horatia having pur the jud- 


gesafterthe Tribunes,and the Zdiles whome they called Firtzo5ytor why, the Preat 
i and honourable Acdilcs,vhome they called Cary/cs,were nor yet erected) was meant 
h tocomprehend all judges; conſidering withall, tnat the law it ſcite was not publiſhed 
F atherequeſt or motion ofany of the Tribunes,or in dilgrace of the Conſuls , butat 
, the motion of Horatius the Confull himpſcite . And this law Horatia was made tortic 
F foure yeares after the ſacred law Iunia,made for rhe ſatrric of thc 1 ribunes of che peo- 
y ple: whereby they were as by a ſpeciall law, more reli ouſly provided for than were 


- [ then ting 1n wdgement : the court conJemned ifimto houe his right hany cur off, mag! 


| 
j 


i. Ft Wbodic afterward to be quartered, his goods confilcared, 2nd a moſ? creat fire ro bee 
Y padvnto the judge . But if the magittrat diſguiſed, or walking the fircers by NIST tO 
« any man harme,ſhali himſclte chance to be by ary inan hurt , hce cannotiecreſle 
» his wrong as done vnto a magiſtrat,bur as vnto a priuat man. So Aulus Hoitilius 
oo le, when as by night hee had attempted to haue broken open a Conrtifans 
K tes,was there gricuouſly hurt : whereof he complaining vato the peopi- in hope 


\ſ | KPitnot roſeeme ſtrange,ſceing that one of the Tribunes,who had ynlawtully abu= 
hes Gg 1j {cd 
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{ed a boy,and taken by the Capitall Triumuiri,was by him puniſhed as a flaucor tran, j 
gcr (thereſt ofthe Tribunes his fellowes forfaking him , as abhorring his moſt filthy 
luſt) albeit charthe ſacred lawes forbid vpon paine of death to offend the Tribune, or 
to commaund him to be puniſhed for what thing ſocucr . In like caſe if the magiſtray 
went roaming vp and downe masked,and priuat men went masked al{o,carrying with 
them the markes of magjlſtrats,as in Rome they did during the feaſt ot Cybele; ifany 
iniuric havpened to be ſo done vnto the magiſtrat, it was not puniſhed as done yn x 
magiſtrat,but vnto a priuat perſon : howbeit that out of theſe caſes the magiltrat js tg 
be holden for ſuch as he is,in what place ſocuer he be. 
Neither is itnot oncly vnlawtull to offend or abuſe the magiltrats by word or deed, 
Mie: burneccſlaricit is, that we ſhould ductifully reſpe& and honour them , as themynt r 
eully rpeted. wy, home God hath giuen this power: whici thing weſce the aunticnt Romans (from 
whom the ftountaincs of law and iuſtice lowed into all the world)to have much more 
religiouſly obſerved, than did the other nations . For the Cenſors diſgraced and degrs 
ded from his order a bourgeous of the citic,by taking away from him his hore, forthat 
he had but coughed and fpauled a lictle roolowd in their preſence . And Yedimwa cit 
ſenof Rome,tor notriſing vnto the Tribune ofthe peoplegbur pafsing by him, wasby 
the people Nine. Yeathe lawitlelte calleth it ſacrilege , not ro reacrence the wag» 
ſtrat. V Ve vnderſtandalſo not the ſame , but yer great reuerence ro have beene giuen 
vnto the maziltrats cuen amongitrhe Greckes alſo, in that it was not lawiull for a man 
to laugh in the councell ofthe Areopagits . V Ve read allo,that Fabirs Maxim bis 
ſonne ſeeing his father a farre off comming towards him,and that the Liftors or off: 
ccrs for his tatherly reuerence durit not cauſe him to alight from his horſe, commaut 
ded him himſelfe to alight: which his commaund the father obcying,alighted and em- 
braced his ſonne,mak'ng much more of him,than if he had done otherwiſe. For do. 
meſticall power (as faith the law ) ovght to ſtoope vnto publike authoritie. Trucitis 
that in thoſe times and in thoſe places offices were giuen to vertue,and nottothemtha 
oftrred moſt : forthen verily was the time wherein rewards were fet vp for venue: 
Howbcit thatthe lawes again(t ambition,and the aunticnt hiſtories ſufficiently declar 
honours 4d offices to haue bene oftentimes in Rome,ge /epide ermptos, as laith Cicm 
But howſocuer power and authoritic be got, whether it be by favour , by wealth, ot | 
force otarmes,we mult not therefore contemne tie magittrat,wiuch cannot bee done 
withoutthe contempt of God,from whome he hath his authoriric, in whatlocuerſon 
it be. As witneſſeth that ſpeech of God vnto Samurtjudge of Ifracl,now growne weak 
with age: whoſe commaunds when as the people did retuſe, It is not thee(ſauh he)iut 
me,whome they haue deſpiſed. 

Now it theſe deriders of authoritic and power, be not to be moued cither with the 
feare of God,or the touch of religion,yet can they not denic, but that ic is mote that 
neceſlatic for priuat mento obcy,reſpeQ and honour the magiſirars, forthe detenceo! 
Commonweales,and ofthe ciuill ſocietice ofmen, VV hich the aunrient Poets hauews | 
to vs well ſet forth in their deuiſed fables , making the goddefle Pitharchie (whichly: 
nificth the obedience of ſubicfs vato their princes and magiſtrats ) wife vnto Jupiter 

Thedutieofthe $414/047 : and of that marriage Eutuchia(thatis to ſay Felicitic)to hauc bene etgendred 
magiſtrat tor the : . . | -# 
momtenanceot and borne, VV herefore the magiſtrar on his part alſo ovght ro giue a good opinion? 
his reputs®® of himfelte,for his iuſtice,wiſedome,and ſufficiencic , that ſo the lubiects may haue 0 
caſionro honour and reuerence him: and not by his vnworthineſle to ſuffer the ho 
nour ofthe Commonweale to be troden vndertoot or deſpiſed : for the fault whichin 
a priuat manis bur light,is inthe perſon ofthe magiſtrar doubled. And therclore $08” 


n his lawcs gaue leauc to killthe drunken magiſtrat , without avy daunger of pop 
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ment therefore. Trucly an vnreaſonable law,forthat it was therevy to be teared,leaſt 


vnder the pretence of drunkenneſfic the magiſtrats life ſhould be oftentimes endaunge- 
72d. VVhereby yet we may gather, how much vice was then deteſted, as alſo with 
what integritie,ſeucritie,and wildome,magiltrats ought to excel] other men. And yer 
ought we notto ;imitat them, who by the rigour of puniſhment ſeeke to bee accounted 
ſeyere; or by their too much lenitie,defireto be accounted gentle , both the one and 
the other being therefore worthily reproued by the law. V Vhercin many haue milta- Lenitieorrigee 
ken themſelues , who hauing extraordinatie power to puniſh without law , hauc nanormem 
thought equitic to conſiſt inJenitic and mercic,repugrant to the rigour of the lawes ; *9=gitkzar 
howbcit that equitie 15 of fucha nature , as that it in nothing communicareth either 
with rigour,or with mercie ; but decluncg from both the extreames,cruelrie(I ſay)and 
mercie, keepeth clemencie, the preſerner of them born; not valikethe Lesbian rule, 
which being of Icad,yeclded as well vnto the one fide as tothe other. Now it the of- 
fence be greater than the puniſhment appointed in the ordinarie lawes , the magiltrar 
hauing extraordinarie juriſdiction and power may as an vpright judge augment the 
puniſhment. So it the faulc be lefſe,hemay with hike equitic mitigat the puniſhment by 
the rigour of the law appointed . And truely the magiltrat in ſeeking to be accounted Leniciemore 
picifuli ofendeth more , than if he ſhould ſceme to be cruell: For crueltie, although it jinraraa ws. 
be indeed to be blamed, yet keepethir the ſubicAs in obedience vntothe laws, for feare M*ic- 
of puniſhment ; whereas too much lenitie giucth libertie voto offence, and cauſeththe 
magiſtrat himſclfe, the lawes, yea and the prince which eſtabliſhed the lawes, to bee al- 
together contemned, And this1s it for which the law of God expreſly forbidderl1 to 
haue any pitie of the poore 1n iudgement. Some others there bee, which indge well td 
and vprightly,cncliniag neither vnto crueitic nor mercie, but yer cannot keepe that ſeemerha wagio 
prauitie and ſeueritic which beſt beſeemeth a magiſtcat:as in our time one ofthe chiefe © 
magiſtrats ofthis realme,who in the higheſt ſear of iultice, and even then when he pro. 
nounced the ſentence of death vpon the condemned , would with one mertie conceir 
or other, miniſter voto the hearers occaſion of laughter . VVhereas Auguſtus Geſar 
did farre otherwiſe , who albcit that he was accounted a fincere and vpright iuſticiar, 
yetforall that he neucr pronounced ſentence of death vpon any,but with deepe ſighes 
fereuen from the bottrome of his heart. Some other to the contrarie, all enraged, 
threaten and reuile them whom they giue iudgement of : as did ordinarily the empe- 
rout Claudius, who one day with a countenance more like a beaſt than an emperour, 
ſtrucke him in the face witha pen kmfc, whom he was to pronounce ſeritence of death 
of, Yct blame I not the graue exhortations,and bitter reprootes of the magilſtrat vn- 
tothe offendors,and then eſpecially, when as hee meaneth to vie more lenitie than the 
tigour and extremitie of the law requiteth . For why itis one ofthe things moſt re- 
quiſit ina magjſtrat to caule the offendors to haue the better vnderſtandiog and feeling 
ofthe greatneſle of their offences : that ſo they may the better alſo percewe and ſee 
What they haue therefore deſerved, and ſo to bethe rather induced to repentance. But 
twerea kind of iniuric,andnot belecming the authoritic and wiſedome ofa magiſtrat 
tocharge himwhome he hath condemued to death, with opprobrious words alſo. 
Mpiris Curſor was of all that liued in his time ( than which none 15 faid ro have bene. p, ;.iv, coupe 
more plentitull of vertues) a man moſt famous both at home and abroad inthe wars , « coubleman. 
but ſo terrible with the maieſtic of his commaund, as that hee cauſed even the ftomeſt 
of his followers to tremble and quake at the force of his commaunding ſpeech : which 
hisroughneſle of ſpeech he for all that wiſely tempered with great lenitic in the execu: 
ung ofpuniſhment. As when the generall ofthe Preneſtines was come vnto him with 
lispromiled aid after the battaile fought & the viRoric obtained, Paperixs with ſterne 
Gg iij d counte - 
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be required 11 4 
Martial ma - 
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yet to patle 1n!o 
cruelty, 


The natorious 
crueltie of Pi(o 
the Proconſull, 


", .... 
countenance,and ſuch ſpeech as cauſed all there preſent to tremble therear, having firſt | 
eproucd him forthwith commaunded one of the Litors to vnbind his burdle of 

rods,and to make readie his axe: the fcarctull capraine 1n the meane time expeCting no. 
thing but preſent death, when ſodenly Paprrizs commaunded the ſame Liftor ſtanding 
readie with the axe in his hand,to hane done execution (as all men thought) butto cut 
vp a ſtubofa irce which ſtood in his walke, and condemned the negligent captaine in 

a great fine, which he right willingly paid , with great thankes that hee had ſo ſpared 
him his life . VV home if he had put co death,it was in daunger lealt that thoſe his tol. 
lowers che Romans allies would haue thereupon reuolted: which ſo great a fault no 
doubt Papirizs would not haue pardoned a Roman . But as there is great difference 
berwixt faulrs which are commited in warre,and el{ewhere(for that as an antient cap ( 
taine ſaid, In martial matters men ſcarcely offend twice)fo mult the militaric magiſtrar 
vic another manner of faſhion of commaunding, of pumſhing, and execution of penal. 
tics,than muſt the magiſtrats in time of peace . Forthatthe diſcipline of warre ought 
ro be much more ſcuere than the domeſticall or ciuill government . And yet for all 
that ought not this maitiall rigour to paſſe into crucltic , nor the generall to cxceedthe 
bounds of ſeucritie,as many commaunders do,who in nothing ſhow rhemlclues vali. 
ant,butin killing their (ouldiors without hearing . As Seneca propoundeth one at of 
Piſorhe Proconlull,for an example of his notorious crueltie rowards his ſouldiours, 
For ſecing a fouldionr returning alone our of the field into the campe, from torraging, 
in arage condemned himrto death, for that he was returned our of the field withour 
his companion , charging him, That hee had ſlayne him: the ſouldiourſtill alleaging, 
That his fellow was comming after him : which his excuſe for all that P;/o would not 
admit,but ſent him preſently to be executed . Burlo, whileſt that the execution was 
about to be done, he ſodenly returned who was ſuppoled to hauc bene ſlaine. V Vher. 
upon the captaine which had the charge to {ee the execution done , returned to the 
Proconſull with both the ſouldiours, who embraſing one the other , were with great 
applauſe and reioycing of their tellow ſouldiours brought before him : VV herewith 
the Proconſull enraged, cauſed them all three to bee pur to death : The firit, for that 
hee was before condemned : The ſ{ccond, for that he was the cauſe of his fellorves cons 
demnation: And the capraine,for that hee had not done what hee was by him his ge- 
nerall commanded . So that for the appearing of one innocent mant, he purthree to 
death : which was not iuſtly to vie , but moſt cruclly to abuſe his authoritie. V Vhich 
his crueltie was ſo much the more to be deteſted,for that there was there no meanes to 
appeale, norprince to flye vnto, nor ciuill exception to bee taken , by reaſon of the 
rigour of the militarie diſcipline . Andthus much concerning the power and authoti- 
tic of Magiſtrats oucr particular and priuat men: Ir remaincth now to ſpeake alſo of 
the power and ductic of one of them towards another. 
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C 0} the mutual duties of Magiſtrates among themſelues , andof the 
power that one of thems hath ouer an other. 


N euery well ordered Commonweale there be three degrees of Three degrees 
Magiſtrates: The higheſt, which is of them which may be called C— 
ſoucraigne magiſtrars , and know none greater then themſelues, 774 Commons 
but the ſaueraigne Maicſtic onely : The middle ſort which obey 
their ſuperiours, and yet commaund others : Andthe loweſt de- 
orce of all , which is ot them which have no commaund at all 
A # ouer any other magiltrats,but onely ouer particular men ſubiet 

t0rheir wuriſdiction. Now of ſoucraigoe magiltrats, ſome haue powrrto commaund 

all magiſtrats without exception , and other lome acknowledge no ſuperiour bur the 

ſoucraigne Maieſtie, and yet haue no power ouer all the reſt of the magiſtrars which 

are placed in the middle & loweſt degrees,bur ouer ſuch onely as are ſubiect vnto their 

juriſdition . Ot the firſt ſort of ſoucraigne magiſtrates which haue power oucr all 

others,and chat know none their ſuperiours , but the ſoucraigne power , there are bur 

yerie feyy, and fewer at this preſent then in auntient time: for that it is by daily experi. 

ence found, nothing to be more dangerousin a Commonweale, then for ſome one paungerous in a 
( magiſtrat to be aboue the reſt , who may lawfully commaund all thereſt , aſwell pri. Eommorweate 


- . . . to give power to 
uate perſons as magiſtrats , wanting himſelte bur one ſtep or degree ro mount varo on« Magiſtrar ro 


the ſoucraigntic , aud that eſpecially it his ſoucraigne magiſtrate which hath fach poem 
power bee alone , and without a companion, hauing all in his owne hand: as had 
ſomenme the Grand Prouoſt of the Empire, whom they called PrefedZum Pretorio, 
who had commaund ouer all the Magiſtrates throughout the whole Empire , and 
mightrecetuc the appeales from all rhe other magiltrares and gouernours ; but might 
not be appealed from himſelte , no not although the appeal were made cuen vnto the 
Emperour himſelfe , albcit that the firſt which were promoted to this dignitie and ho. 
1 Dour;were but captaines ofthe prztorian legions: as Sezus Strabo the firſt that was pre- 
ferred vnto this office vnder Auguſtus: and after that Sezanms vnder Trberins . VV hich 
honour the other ſucceeding Emperovrs thought good to beſtaw vpon ſuch as of 
whoſe integritie, fidelitic, and deuotion rowards them they had had good experience 
and proofe : ſuch as they would in ſome fort to be their imperiall Lieucenants,, vpon 
whom they for the molt part diſcharged the mannaging of their greateſt affaires,fuch 
& werg by the Emperours themlſelucs to haue been: dilcharged : asthe heating of int 
periall cauſes : the receiuing and diſmilsing of Embatladours : the hearing of appeales 
fromthe Magittrats ofall provinces ; whuch great charge for that no man could well 
execute, except he were skiliull inthe Lawes , the Emperonrs in ſteed of captaines of 
their legions, preferred lawycrs tothat honour. So did Orho the emperour promote 
E Martian : Seuerus, Papintan : and © Alexander J/1p:an. And at length vnder the Greek 
emperouts, two great Prouofts of the empire were by the Emperours created, and at 
laſtthree alſo, that the greatnes of their power ſo diuided wizhe be leflened; and yer 
the honour thereof impatted ro moe. Such ſoucraigne Magiſtrars were with our aun- 
cſtours : the Maſter of the Pallace : and he whom they calied the Prince ofFraunce: 
and of late Henry duke of Anicu, king Charles his great Li-menant: and the chiefe B4//# 
inthe Turkes empire : andthe great Edegnare or Diadare in Mvyprt vad-rthe princi- 
palitic of the Mamaluke Sulans. Yetin this they differ , that in the Tearkiſh empire 
the Great Sulrans children un the abſence of their tarher commaund abouc all the Baſ- 
Gg uy {acs, 
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ſacs, and had the preheminence and precedence beforethem : and in Agypt the oreat | 
Edegnare commaunded 8ver all the reſt ofthe Magiſtrates , excepting ſuch onely as 
had the keeping ofthe caſtles 8& fortreſſes ofthe kingdom commirted to their charge, 
ouer whom he had nocommaund. VV hich manner and cuſtome whether the Prin. 
ces of the Eaſt tooke it from ours, or our Princes from them , we ſtill keepe together 
with the Italians, Germaines,Spaniards,and moſt of other Nations alſo. VV heretore 
Soneraien power the ſoucraigne power to commaund ouer all Magiſtrats and officers without eXcepti. 
wer al Dy on,0ught not to be giuen to onNC alone,but in caſe of necelsityzas when the Common. 
to one alone, but WEale cannot otherwiſe be preſcrued : and yet then not with the authoritie and coun. 

Ho mf tenance of a ſtanding office , but by way of commulsion onely,tuch as were in auntient 
the commenweal tjr1c praunted vnto the Roman DiQators , the Archo of the Thefſlalians , and Azym- fe 
nets ofthe Lacedemonians : and now with vs arc giucn vito ProteCtors and Regents, 
inthe abſence,furie, or minoritic of ſoucraigne Princes. In the abſence I ſay of theſo. 
In thepreſenceof UCTAISNC PTin ce,for that in his preſence all tne power & com maund of magiltrates and 
the loueraigne COMMilgioners ceaſe : For as the force and ſtren;7th of all riuers and flouds is together 
= + ei with their names loſt and (wailowed vp when they once fall into the Sea 3 and as the 
|= —— other heauenly lights,as well the planets as otherſtarres,lole their light inthe preſence 
of the Sunne,or as ſoone as he approacheth the horizon,in ſo much as that they ſeeme 
againe torender vnto him the whole light that they had betore borowed of himteven 
ſo likewiſe all the authoritie of the Sevar, and all the commaund and power of Magi. 
ſtrars ceaſe in the preſence of the prince . So we {ce that he which deliuereth the ſoue. x 
raigne princes mind, whether it be 1n counſcll,or in ſoucraigne court,before the ſtates, 
or yito the people, ſtill vſeth theſe wordes , So and 9 the king commannatth or ſaith. 
But tothe contrarie, if the prince be abſent, the Channc@our or Preſident keeping the 
kings place aboue the other princes , pronounceth ſenter;ce or iudgement accecrding 
tothe opinion and mind ofthe Senat or Court wherein he {itteth, hauing ordinaricius 
ri(diction and power, and not inthe name of the king . And for aſmuch as Wilhan 
Poyet Chauncelour of Fraunce, and Preſident ofthe great Counſel], in the abſence of 
the king , oftentimes in judgement vſcd this forme of ſpeech , The king ſarth ſo and ſo 
onto you; he was therefore charged with trealon, beſides the other points of his accula- 
tion . Wherefore many are decciued which thinke thoſe lawes or Edits which are 
publiſhed or ratified in the councell or court,in the preſence of the prince,to be ſopub- 
liſhed or confirmed by the Court or Councell: ſeeing that the Court hath then the 
hands bound , and that it is none but the king that ſo commaundeth , the motion ot 
conſent of his Attourney,the prince himſclte being then preſent, ſeruing to no purpole 
at all. And in Popular c{tates,the greateſt magiſtrats as well as the leaſt, in tokenof 
their humilitie,Jaid downe their males and other rokens of honour before the feople, 
and ſo ſtanding, ſpake vato the people ſitting: ſhowing, that in their preſence they 
had no power at all to commaund. So all the motions made by the magiſtrates of 
Rome, were by way of humble requelt,as in this forme, Yelrts tubeatis,May it pleale | 
you,or commaund: VVhereunto the people there preſent, giuing their conſent with 
alowd voice,before the law Caſsia Tabellaria,vicd theſe words, Ommes qui hic afiudent 
volumus, itubemuſque,All we that here fit will and commaund . And after the laws 
called Tabellarias,the letters A. and V. R. written in the tables,ſionified Antiquo,(on,l 
repcale the law)and Y74 Rogas (or, as yourcqueſt). And in like manner the people 
Arhens gauetheir voyces ſitting ,the magiſtrat in the meane time ſpeaking vnto them 
ſtanding, ſo long as they hadany thing to ſay vnto them. 
But then might ſome man ſay, It it be ſo,thar the magiſtrats had no power to com- 
maund particular men,nor yet one another,in the preſence of the people which 
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4 theſoncraigntic . VVhy did the Tribune of the people ſend his vſher vnto + Avprus 


Claudius the Conſull,co commaund himto ſilence > And why did che Contvoli wo re- 
quite him with like,ſend his ſcrgeant vnto him likewile,crying with a lowd voice, That 
the Tribune was no magiſtrat 2 V Vhereunto T'aunſwere, that ſuch contention aud 
debatcioftentimes tell out amongſt the magiſtrats, andeſpecially berwixt the Conſuls 
andthe Tribunes : yer may we not thereof conciude,that cither of them had any pow- 
ertocommaund the one the other,in the preſence oithe people, borh their authoricies 
thenceaſing.. So acontrouerlie ariſing berwixt the high court of Paris,and the courr 
of Aids,for wearing of their purple robes,and accompanying the king, nor tarre trom 
Hemnrie the ſecond the French king,the preſident of the greater court of Paris ſent afer- 
geant vntO the judges of the court of Aides,to forbid rhem to go any turther : ( and al- 
beitthat the king was not (o nie as that he could heare ſuch the preſidents commaund) 
yetrecciued he ſuch aunſwere fromthe judges, That hee had noſuch powerto com- 
maund ouer the court of Aids,and ithe had,that yet he could not rightly there vie the 
fame inthe preſence of the king. 

But yet ſome man might obicR and lay, That it the magiſtrats had no Dower to 
commanad in the preſence of the prince,they were no more magjſtrats,neithor ſhovid 
ſo great regard be had of their honours and dignitiesthe prince being preſent , ſo as we 
ſeethere1s . VVhereunto mine aunſwere is, That the magiſtrars by the preſevce ot the 
prince looſe nothingybur ſtill continue intheir offices,and ſo conſequently in their dig- 
nities and honours , their power to commaund being but ſuſpended . As in like cale 
the Ditator being created, all the magiſtrats continued in their eſtates and offices, 
howbcit that all their commaundivg powet was then holden in ſuſpence : but ſo ſoone 
asthe Dictators conmiſsion was expired,and he once out ot his ott:ce, the magiltrars 
againe commaunded by the ſame r!ght they had before: v. hich they could not have 
done,iftheir magiſtracics and othces had lo , & indeed bene from them taken. VV hic 
may ſcrue for aunfwere to that which might be alleaged ofthele words, winch are of- 
tentimes to be read in the writings of the auntient Romans, v:F. Creato Di;fatore ma- 
giftratus abdicant , W hereby it might ſceme that the Diftator being created , the ma- 
viſtrats were our of office : which is not to be vnderſtood of their offices, but of their 


D power,as we haue before ſaid , which ras ſo for a while ſulpended. For oth:rwiſe the 


DiQator yeelding vp. his oftice,the magiſtrats mult haue ſorght for new power an 
authoritic from the people,cheir former power being before together with their office 
expired . And the reaſon is generall,that the power of the mtcriour ſhonid be. hoiden 
inſuſpence,in the preſence of the ſuperiour ; tor otherve:le the ſubieT might command 
contratrieto the will of his lordgthe [cruant contrarie to the good liking of his matter 
andthe magiſtrar contrarie tothe will and pleaſure of bis ſoucraigne priuce* 01 might 
atlcaſtwiſe oppoſe himlelfc againit him , and by the vertue ot his aftice forbid the in- 
kcriour perſons to performe the commannds ot their ſuperiours : which can in no wiſe 
bedone,withour incuitable preiudice votothe (oueraigntie; except it berhar che prince 
laying aſide the ſoucraignric of his perſon, goeth to fee how his magiſtrits commaand; 
as the emperour C/audzus otitimes went openly to fee the doings of his magiſtrats, and 
without diſguiſing himſclfe ſat bencath them, tookthly giuing ro them the:-more ho- 
nourable place: orclſe in calc thar the prince,his maicſtie in a fort {cr aſide, giue leave 
tothe magiſtratto iudge of his cauſe. For the maxime of the law, which faith, T kar 
the magiſtrat of equall or greater power may bee iudged by his companion or 
fellow in office,or by his interiour alſo,vhen he ſnbmiteth himlcif* vnto his power, 
hath place not Onely in priuat perlons and magiſtrats, but euen 1n ſoueraigne princes 
allo; whether ir pleaſe them to ſubmitthemlſelues or their cauſes ro the indgement of 
other 
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other princes,or of their owne ſubies. Andalbeit that they may bee judges intheir 3 
M ven more n®®. OWNe Cauſes, ynto whome power is by God giuento iudge,without beeing bound to 
reign propeetns The law,as Xenophon laith ; yet neuerthefie it 1s much better beſceming their maieſtie, 
of their owncau- and more indifferent alſo for them in their owne cauſes toabidethe judgement oftheir 


— my magiſtrars,than to become judgesthereot themſclues . But to the intent that the ſoue, 
—_ raigne maicſtic of princes ſhould not in any thing be impaired of the greatneſle there. 
of, and yetthat the brightneſle and gloric of the royall name ſhould not dazle the ies 

. ofthe judges,ir was wiſely in this realme ordained by our aunceſtors , That the kin 

ſhould not plead but by his atturney; and that in all publike cauſes wherein the king 

or Commonweale were privatly intereſled , the kings name ſhould be ſtill cancelled, 

and the matter pleaded but in the name of his attourney . VV hich thing the reſt of the 

princes and others hauing territorial ivriſdition, haue afterwards imitated and follow. 

ed. So Avguftusthe emperour writ vnto the lieutenants of his prouinccs, Thar they 

ſhould not ſuffer his name to be debaſed with being roo common in their commiſgie 

ons,as Tranguilius reporteth. Yet is it by acertaine f{peciall cuſtome by our aunceſtors 
receiucd,that if the king will in privat indgements agatinit priuat men, be reſtored, the 

kings attourney ſhall not in demaunding thereof hold his ſeat and place , but chaunge 

the ſame, lcaſt he ſhould ſeeme to plead a publike and nor a priuat cauſe . Burt whereas 

we haue ſaid,the power ofthe magiſtrats to be ſuſpended in the preſence of the prince, 

belongeth ynto the whole princes tamiliz,fo long as they waite vppon the prince : for 

ouer them the ciuil magiſtrats haue no power,excep: ſuch magiſtrars as the prince hath K 

appointed for the executing of the iuriidiction of the court. | 

Whethera me — Yctamanmightdemaund, VV hecher the magiſtrat might forbid a ſubicC or pri- 
iſtrar may fot- 11ar an to.come vnto the court, being within the turiſdiction of his territorie? V hich 


ui a ſubict ro 


come ynto te js not without ſome ditkcultic : howbcit without entring into fatther difpute,I fay,that 
« +71 Heng as 


zen withinibs the Magiſtrar baniſhing the guilcie ſubteR ont of the territorie of his turiſdiftion, where 
iuiſdicions* the prince may then be,ſecretly alſo forbiddeth him to approach the court , albcitthar 
he cannotexpriefly forbid him co come ynto the princes court . VV herein the rule of 

Vipianthe lawyer taketh place, which ſaich, Expre//a nocent , non expreſis non nocent, 

T hiogs expreſſed hurt, but things not expreſſed hurt not . And T remember howthat 

icſeemcda thing right ſtrange vnto the court,and eſpecially vnto the chauncellours of 

the houſhold,that the Commilsioners deputed by the prince,for the triall of the preſi- 

dent Aliemand(who tamiliatly vicd my councell) hauing by their ſentence condemned 

him,forbad him alſo ro come within cen leagues ofthe court, WV hich thing the coun- 

cell vaderſtanding,decreed,That it was lawtull for no man but the prince only to make 

any ſuch prohibiuon . And haply was the chicfe cauſe rhat the preſident ( of whole 

councell I was)obtaincd ofthe king,to haue the indgementreuerled . For it were not 

onely an hard and inhumanething, to keepe the fubiefts from hauing acceſle vnto the 

prince,to deliuer vnto him their petitions (as well agreeing with the lawes both of God 

and nature) but it ſhould alſo be a thing much preiudiciail ynto the maicſtie of a ſouc- 

raigne prince,as I haue before ſaid. And albeit thar the ſuperiour courts of this king- 

dome haue vied to baniſh men out of the realme,and ſo ont of the bounds of their iuril- 
diftion,yet ſhould ſuchtheir iudgement take noneefteR,it the king in whoſe namethe 

courrs of Parliament giue iudgement,gaue them not commilsion ſo to do,and that his 

royall commaunds were not vntoſuch their ſentences ſubſcribed : So their decrees allo 


in forme begin in the kings name. 


The power ofthe Now as the preſence of the Prince holdeth the power of all Magiſtrats ir ſuſpence, 
le{{er magiſtrates "pp . . ou 
to ceale inebe 10 iS itallo to be deemed of the power ofthe ſuperiour magiſtrates or commilsioners 


_ of = ouer the inferior, As a man may {cc in Fraunce,where the Preſidents & Counceclours, 
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A every one-in his iuriſdition, and the Maſters of Requelſtes in all ſeates of iuſtice, (ex- 


ceptthe ſoucraigne courts) haue power to commaund the Seneſchals, Bailiftes, Pro- 
noſts, and other inferior magiſtrates, when they come into their provinces, and fir in 
their places of juſtice, and there may wdge,ordaine,and commaund as ſuperiours vnto 
their inferiours, and prohibit them to procced any turther,which is general! co all ſupe- 
riourmaviſtrats towards their inferiours , as ſaith the law : Iudicium ſoluttar , vetante 
eo qui tndicare inſſerat, vel qui mains imperium in ea imriſdiitione habet, The iydgemenr 
is {tayed, he torbidding it which commaunded it, or he which hath greater power in 
theſame iurifdition. VW here the word, /mperiur,or power, fignifieth not onely the 
power tO commaund,or forbid, bur cuen the magiſtrat himlcltc : As when Czcers ſaith; 
Mains imperium 4 minori rogari ins non eſt, Lavwtull it is not, tor the greater power to 
be examined by the lefle 3 he would ſay , that the magiſtrat or commiſsioner equall 
or ſuyeriour in power, is not bound ro an{were before his companion , or one leflc 
then himſclfe , which is a Maxime of the auntents, which Meſiala the Lawyer decla- 
reth by example, as thus : A minore imperto, Mains, aut 4 matore collegarogart ire now 
poteſt :quare neque Conſules aut Pretores ,Cenſoribus , neque Cenſores , Conſulrb14 aut 
Pretoribus turbant , aut retinent auſpicia , at Cenſores mter ſe; rurſms Fretores Conſu- 
leſy,inter ſe , & vitiant et obtinent , The greater pawer cannot by right be examined 
bytheleſle,or a fellow in oftice,by an other his tcllow officer though greater then him 
felfe : wherefore neither the Conſuls or Prerors trouble, or keepe the ſouth-ſayings 


C fromthe Cenſors , neither the Cenſors from the Conſuls or Pretors , but the Cenſors 


rr 


amongſt themſelues; and ſo againethe Pretors and Conluls among rhemſelues , do 
one hinder an other, and ſo preuaile . And theſe be the words of Meſfzlz , which hee 
faith himſelfe ro haue wrir out of the x111j booke of C, Tuditarus, but hath failed in 
that which he ſaith after: Pretor et/; Collega Conſults eft, neque Pretorem , neque Conſu. 
lem iure rogare poteſt, The Pretor although he bethe Conſuls companion,can by right 
examine neither the Pretor nor the Conſul , which was happcly done by the errour 
ofhim that write it: For he ſhould haue ſaid: Pretor et; Collegs Pretoris eſt, The Pre. 
tor although he be the Prerors companion, and nor, Conſults, or the Conluls : except 
we ſhould ſalue the matter, in ſaying that the Confuls, Pretors, and Cenlors were all 


D fellowesand companions : Qua ſolt 4ſdem auſpicys , yſdem comitys ,id eſt maioribus 


creabantuy , ceter: maziſtratus mizoribus auſpicys & comitys , for that they alone were 
cteated and choſen, by the {ſame diuinations and affemblies, that is to ſay the greater: 
whereas the other magiſtrars were choſen by the lefler , for otherwiſe the Latins never 
abuſed the word (Collega) inthat fence 3 Beſides that the Pretor was neuer the Con- 
ſuls companion or tellow : but well to the contrarie , appeal might lawlully be made 
from the Pretor tothe Conſul . As we read that Amylus Lepidus the Conſul received 
amanappealing from the Pretor Oreſtesz and by a contraric decree reuerled the Pre- 
tors decree . So we read allo that Luctatives the Conlull rooke the triumph from Yale. 
rusthe Pretor , for that he being, Zooſull was the generall of che armic, alrhough he 
werethat day from the armic whercin the victoric was got. That ſhoweth alſo the 
power ofthe Conſull to hauc beene greater then che Prerors , for that the Conlull had 
elue Liftors, and the Prerors but two in the citie , and fixe at the moſt if they were 
{entinto the prouinces, whom the Greekes theretore called ifentaixugs , tor fo it is by 
tielaw LeCtoria prouided , which was made concerning the power of the Pretor of 
thecitiez who was of all other Pretors the greateſt: Pretor Yrbanus duos Liftores apud 


ſe habeto,jſque ad  ſupremum ſolu occaſum ins inter ciues dicito, The Pretor (or Prouoft) 


ofthe citic, let him haue with himrwo Liftors,andlet him adminiſter juſtice amongſt 


citizens ynto the going downe of the ſunne , VV heretore let this ſtand for good, 
not 
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cquall power , not to hauc pci 2 cxamine one another, and therefore much lefſe 
them which have greater power than themlclues, 
Whethera com. Burt yct queſtion may be , whethet + companion or fellow in office, or one of leſſer 
Sfmt power, or he which is no fellow in office atall, yet hauing power in his owne iuri, 
Mrs: diction , may therein ſtay the aQts or proceedings of his cquall or ſuperiour in authori. 
Coperioar in 3%- tie ? For oftentimes great cotrouerties have fallen amonglt magiltrats about ſuch pre. 
rogatiues. And the difference is right great betwixt commaundement, and empeach. 
ment or oppoſition : for companions or tellowes in oftice have no commaunding po. 
wer one of them ouer att other , and yer neuerthelelle they may in publique aQtons 
Flowe inuf. Onc ofchem oppoſe themſelues 2gainlt an other , and ſo hinder one an others proce. 
fice arhoven dings. AS Prſothe Pretor or judge berwixt ſtraungers and the citiſens of Rome, of 
power one of [ICS troubled Yerres the Pretor of the citic, fitting in iudgernent of cauſes berwixt ci. 
ther, yer may Ciſen and citiſen: canſing his tribunall ſext to be broughtneere vnto the tuib!1nall ſeat of 
mey well binder the Pretor ofthe citie, fy to hinder the vniult and injurious decrees of Yerres; and fo 
a adminiſtred inſtice vo the citiſens flying trom tne tribunall ſear ofthe citie,vnto him, 
as by the law they mighc. And cherefore Cicero in one of his lawes ſayth : Magiftre. 
tus nec obedtentem, & nociunm cingn, multta, verberibus, vineults coerceto,niſt par ma 
forge peteſtss prohibeſſit, I.cxthe magiltrat reſtraine the diſobedient and hurtfull citiſen, 


The Magiftre With fine, ſtripes, and bondes, except an equall or greater power forbid it to be done: 


can do nothing 


Le 


not onely fellowes and companions in the lame power, bur allo magiſtrats of like ang F 


inche preſencs NEIthct ſufficeth it to ſay prohibeſiit, or forbid it , for that the magiltrat can do nothing Þ 


of bis compani- inthe preſence of his companion equall in power with himſelfe , without his cxpreſle 


on equall in po- 


we with bimielf conſchit, orelſe that he ſubmit himſclfe vnto his power. As it appeareth in that which 
preſe conſent, Parti the lawycr faith : Apud eum cut par mperium eſt manumiti nonpoſſe , Preto: 
' rem apnd Pretorem manumittere non poſſe, Betore him which hath cquall power (with 

himſclfe ) a man cannot manumize, and a Pretor before another Pretor cannot ma 

numize. Neither doth that ſaying of Y/pian contraditt or impugne the ſame: Con- 

ſalens apud Conſulem manumittere poſſe , which is , That one of the Conſuls may 
manumize betore the other Conſul : ſeeing that rhat is ro be vnderitood that he might 

notdoc it yponthe ſame day that hee which did manumize or cntranchiſc had the 

bundels of rods and power to commaund ; for thatthey both neuer had power vpon 

the ſame day , as faith Feſtus Pompeing ,as is in many places to be ſcene, whether they 

were at vnitie betwixt themſclues or nor. And therefore Linte ſurnamed the Salter,cats 

ried away the triumph from Claudins Nero his fellow and companion in the Con. 

ſulſhip , for that he commaunded that Jay wherein the viftoric was obtained (as ſaith 

Linie ) albeit thatthe bartell were giuen againſt Haſdruball by conſent of them both 

For Lucius Ceſar (as Feſtus Pomperus writeth ) deemeth him to be called the greatet 

Conſul, which had the bundels ofrods or maces;or him which was firſt made Conlul 

which Paulus him(elfe confirmeth. And all this wiſely , forif both of them ſhould at 


— 


once haue had the power, nothing could haue beene peaceable, nothing firmeot [ 


ſore in the great affaires of the Commonweale . Wherefore the Decemuiri becing 
created at Rome for the reforming of the Commonweale, and making of the lawes 
of the xij Tables it was added vntothe larv, Thatthey ſhould by rurnes haue the mas 
ces with the power to commaund.. Now it any man aske che reaſon why a fellowit 
office may impeach or ſtay his fellow officer in his proceeding, if they both have - 
thoritic and power at the ſame time : it is grounded vpon the reaſon generall, of al 
them which haue any thing in common , wherein he which forbiddcth hath molt 
force,and his condition in that caſc is better than his which would proceed on furthet. 


W hich rcaſon preuaileth alſo,when queſtion is ofthe force & power of av nhcted 
” A 


a 
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| 3 [4 theforce of the Jaw which forbidderh,js greater then of that which commaundeth. 

But whereas we hauc ſaid Magiſtrars of like power or tcllowes in office nut to Be wogiftrare of 
bound to the power or commaund of their companions or fellowes , chat isfo true if fnuv0w oe, 
that they both be in number equall : for in all Corporations and Colleges, they which _ —_ 


ac in number moſt , are alſo ſuperiour in power: and therefore the lefle part of magi. Taund of re 
k frats fellowes in office, cannot forbid the greater . Bur if all the Magiſtrats were of one to number mere. 
| mind and opinion, theſe words were wont to be written vpon their decrees and edits, 
Pro Collegro, for the Colledge, (which fhall intheir place be expounded.) Bur if it be 
þ muethat we have ſaid, why did then Meſſala ſay ? Conſulem ab omnibus magiitratibus 
s | concion? auocare poſſezab co neminem: deinde Pretorem ab alys preterquam « Conſulibss: 
= 6 1) minvores magiſtratus nuſquam nec concionem nes comitatum auocaſſe , Thar the Conſull 
might call the aſlemble of che people from al the Magiſtrars,but none might call chem 


i | fomhim,and ſonext after himthatthe Pretors might call them ſrom all others,excep- 
f | tigfromthe Confuls : but that chelefler magiſtrars could no where call away,neither 
o | theaflemblic nor ſefsjons of the people . VV herotit followerh, that che impeachment 
n, | &oppolition of the l:{ler magjſtrats could nor. in any fort let or hinder the actions or 
& | commaunds of the greater . V hereunto I aun{were, that to call away belongeth to 
+ | powerand commannd,which oppoſition doth not. Now there is great diftcrence, 
n, | whatheryou commannd, or otherwiſe hinder any thing to be done, as we will here- 


e: | after more plainely declare. Burfirlt it is ro benored,that that which C2efala ſaith is 
g | [6 rucinother magiitra's, bur not inthe Tribunes of the people ; whome wee haue 
le ſhowed to haue had the citle of magiſtrats , with power to allſemble and call rogether 

< | thecommon people, and to conſtraine the Conluls to giae place vnto their oppoſiti- 

z. | onnotio much by the power they had ro commaund) as by impriſoning ot their per- 

th | fors,andſeifing ofttheir goods : for ifthey commaunded any thing, and the magiſtrat 

\t- refuſed or reieed their commands, they forthwith tor ſuch their conrempt, comman.- 

”- | ddthemtobecaſt in priſon: For ſo Serurliusthe Senator directing his ſpeech vnto 

ay || teTribunes, faith Yos Tytbur: plebis Senatus appellat,ut in tanto diſcrimine Reipublice 

he | Diftatorem dricere Conſul; pro veſtra poteſtate cogatis, Tribunt pro collegio pronuntiant, 

he |} placere Conſules Senatus ditto audrentes efje aut m wvincula ſe dact inſſuros, The Senat cal- 

on | J) [th vpon you the Tribunes ofthe people, that in (o greatadaunger of the Common- 

ey | weale, you forthe power you haue,would compell the Conſuls to nominat a Difta- 

at tor. The Tribunes in che name of the colledge of Tribunes pronounced that their 

00 | Plealure was,that the Conluls ſhould be obedient vnto the commaund of the Senar: 

ict Þ titeatning otherwiſe ro commaund them to bee calt into bonds. And it was fo 

th; | farcfrors being lawiull for the Confuls to have powet to hinder the atſemblies of the 

ret common people called rogerher by the T ribunes,2s that it was not in their power fo 

(ul, {| Much asto interpret them 19 ſpeaking vnto the people, and that vppon paine of death 

| at | Mythelaw Tcilia, if he that had (o interpreted the Tribune in his oration or {peech,pat- 

dnot the fine or amercement impoſed vpon him by the Tribune . As the Tribune 

ing IF Draſu well cauſed Philip the Conſull tro vnderſtand , whome he made to be caſt in pri- 

wes | Onfor interrupting him in his ſpeech vnto the people. 

mas Thatalſo which we haue {aid , the greater part ot a companie, or colledge of magi- The _p—_— 
vin | frasto preuaile againit the lefler,raketh not place amongſt the Tribuncs of the peo. Tribunesof the 
ave | Peone of the Tribunes voices being able of it felfe ro ſtay all the proceedings, not of bag won og 
fall | Senat onely,but of all other the magiſtrats,yea & ofthe reſt of His fellow Tribunes Fjoedinesof 


| all the magiſtrats 
olt 0: whereas tothe comraric,the as of one Tribune alone , were of force, CXcept an 
het, | Meol his fellowes and companions openly oppoſed hiruſelte againit the ſame. As is ofthe reſt of his 
rein | "Leto be ſcene, where he faith, The farmers ofthe publike demaineto haue beene © ne 
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diſcharged by a decree publiſhed vader the name but of one of the Tribunes only. And R 

thatthe power of the greater part of the Tribunes might bee withſtood by the fewer 
oppoſing thermſelues againſtthem,it 1s manifeſt by that,thatat ſuch time as Appicy the 

Cenſor by force held his power and Cenſorſhip longer than he ſhoulg hauc done, and 

the time thereof being now expired,contrarie to the law Acmilia, Sempronias the Tri. 

bune ofthe people inthe open afſemblic ofthe people, ſaid vnto him, Ego te Appi in 

wintula duct inbebo niſi Aemilie tegi parueris , approbantibus ſex Tribunis actionem colle. 

gegtres auxilio fuerunt ſummaque inuidia omnium ordinum ſolus Cenſuram geſat , | will 
commannd thee,O Appins (faith he) to be caſt into bonds, except thou obey the law 
Aemilia;and fix ſo of the Tribunes allowing & approuing the doing of their Companies 

on and fcllow Tribuncs, three others ofthem rooke part with Appias,and ſo hee alone G | 
held his Cenſorſhip, with the great enuic and hart-burning of all ſorts of men. So like. 

wiſc atſuchtime as Cicero then Conſull (the armic of Catel/ne beeing diſcomfited and 
oucrthrowne,by the conduCt of C. Antonius the other Conlvll) bare all the ſway inthe 
citic,and had turned all che favour ofthepeople vnto himſelte alone, nine of the Tri- 

bunes ofthe peopleto reſtraine fuch his immoderat power, were all of opinion toſend 

for Pompey with his armic ; and had ſo done , had not Cato one of the Tribunes of the 

people alone oppoſed himſelte in C:ceroes behalte, and ſo hindered the praceeding of 

his fellow Tribunes. So whent Scipio Africanus acculed of extortion, was to haue bene 

caſt in priſon, he was ſaued onely by Semprenius one of the Tribunes,and father ofthe 
Gracchres, oppoſing himlelfc againſt his fellowes. 4 | C 

But how(might ſome man ſay)could one Tribune alone letthe aftions and procee- 

dings ofthe Senat,of rhe Conluls,yea and of all his companions and tellowes in office 
alſo > Yet moſt cettaine it is that he mightſo do,itthe other Tribunes preferred not a 
requeſt againſt him vnto the people , to haue him put out of his office and authoritie, 
And therefore at the requeſt of Trbertus Gracchus the Tribune , Marcus Oftenins anos 
ther ofthe Tribunes,withſtanding the profitof the people , and the enaQting of the 
lawes for the diuiſion of lands , was of nece!sitic to be thruſt out of his office of the 
Tribuneſhip,before the law Sempronia for the diuiſion of lands could bee eſtabliſhed, 
And to that end tendeth that ſpeech of the Tribune vnto the Senators, in Line, Faxo 
ne inuet vox iſta veto,qua colleges noitros tam leti concinentes auditu , contemmni iam Tri- 
bunos plebis quippe poteſtas Tribunitia ſuam ipſa vim fraueat intercedendo, I ſhall make 
(faith he) that this word Veto, ( or,I forbid) which you now ſo merric heare our fel- 
lowes together ſinging,ſhall helpe you nothing,the Tribuncsof the people muſt now 
needs be contemned,for that the Tribunitial power doth weaken the power of itlclke, 
by oppoling it ſelte againſt it ſelfe . But this power and oppoſition of the Tribune, was 
ordained and prouided for the libertie ofthe people, and againſt force offered them, 
and not forthe priuat profit ofthe Tribunes themſclues: who if queſtion were of any 
particular of theirs, whether it were in ciuill or criminall cauſes, were not in any thing 
reſpeed,but ſuffered iudgement,as other men did,if fome one or other of their fel- | 
lowes in office enterpoſed not themſclues,and fo letted the proceeding, As when Laci- , 
#5 Cotta one of the Tribunes ofthe people,being ſued, would neither anſwere nor pay 

is creditors, Fiducia ſacroſancte poteſtetis,as bearing himlelte vpon the reputation and 

credit of the moſt ſacred power of the Tribuncſhip ; his companions in office openly 
denounced vnto him, That they would aid the creditors againſt him,except hee made 

them payment. Yetat length by little and little it was agreed , Thatthe colledge of 
companie of Tribuncs,ſhould be alſo bound vnto the ſame lawes and cuſtomes that 

other colledges and companies were, wiz. That decrees made by the conſent of the 
greater part ſhould bind the reſt . As is cafily to be gathered ofthat which Liwie ſaith, 
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4 Exanitoritate Senatus latum eſt ad populum,ne quis tewplum arcemmt ininſſu Senatus aut 
Tribunorum plebis matoris partis dedtcarer, It was by the authoritic ofthe Senar pro- 
unded to the people, That no man without the commaund ofthe Senat, or of the 
greater part of the Trribunes of the people,ſhould dedicar atemple or a caſtle . And at- 
terwards by the law Atrilia it was ordained, That the Pretor of the citic, and the grea- 
terpart ofthe Tribunes of the people , might appoint rutors vato women and father- 
lefle children . VV hich cuſtome grew into ſuch force,as that the Senat commaunded 
Quintus Pompeius Rufus a Tribune of the peopleto be caſt into priſon, for that he be+ 
ing but one, went about to forbid an aſſemblie of the ſtates ro bee called . VV hereas 
otherwiſe the wilfull rage of one furious Tribune might haue troubled the whole ſtare 
3 ofthe Commonweale. And this was the cauſe why the Contull being abourto afſem. 
; bleche great eſtates ofthe people,by ſound of trumpet cauled an cdiQt to bee proclai- 
med,forbidding all magittrats leſſer than himſelfe, to haue regard vato the auſpices, 
that isto ſay, vnto the diſpoſition of the ayre,or the flight of birds,tor the conictturing 
thereby vvherher the thing which was then taken in hand, were agrecable with the wil 
and pleaſure of their gods or nor. For it it thundered or lightned neuer fo lictle,or if the 
birds were ſeene to flic on the right hand, or if any of them there preſent fell of the 
falling ficknes, (which was theretore called forbws corptialss) orit any other monſter 
were borne,the aſſembly was accounted thereby pollutced,and ſothe people preſently 
broke vp and departed without any thing doing : the ſooth-ſayers thereby denouncing 
( vntothem, That the gods were then angrie, and not well pleaſed with their doings. 
W hich was the charge of the Augures or ſoothlayers ſo ro denounce ynto them , bur 
yet mightnot lawtully oppoſe thenaſelus againſt char was to be done, as might the mas | 
iſtrars of cquall power,or greater : but if the magiſtrars were inferiour ynco him that 
Fel the aſſembly of the eſtates, their oppoſing of themlelucs could not let the further 
occeding of the ſuperior magilſtrar,howbeit chat ſuch aQts or proceedings were thete» 
y defeftiue,and ſo ſubiect to reuocation. Infuch fort,as that C azz Figulus the Con. 
full with his companion,atter he had bene choſen,taken his oath, and tranſported his 
ame cucn into Spaine ; yer was he neuerthelefſe with his fellow Confull , by a de- 
cree of the Senat,called backe againe home and enforced to giue vp their power and 
) athoritie : For that the ſoothſayers had before declared vnto T; devine Gracchns the 
Conſull(chen hoiding the great aſſemblies forthe choyce of the Conſuls ) That the 
lpnes and tokens whereby they tooke their prediftions were vnfortunart and contrary. 
Wherefore the leſſer magiſtrars could not trouble the aflemblics ofthe greater,or cal 
the people alreadic allembled from thern,but ſuch magiſtrats onely as were equall and 
of likepower with them. But the T1:bunes of the people although they mighenor in- 
Errupt the aſſemblies of che greater magiſtrats,or cal the aflembled people from them, 
fetmight they by oppoſing ofthemſelues hinder their other ations and proceedings : 
tdincaſe that the magiſtrats would yet needs proceed comrarietotheir oppoſitions, 
x theTribunes would then vſe plaine force againlt them; fo that oftentimes marchers 
| were thereabouts committed. For ſo A/*//zxs che Pretor,or Prouſt of the citie,tor fa- 
vouring the debtors againſt their creditors, was as he was doing facrifice ſlain by atu- 
Eultuous company ot the creditors, hauing for their leader one of the Tribunes ofthe 


people. In like fort Appius Saturninus Tribune of the people, flew XMnnins che Conlul, Appeaioto be 


Nthe yerie aſſemblie ofthe people. ho ren 
Andas publike aQtionsare troubled or letred by magiſtrars equal or greater in POw- firastorhe gres 


than they by whome they are done,oppoliag themlelues againſt chem: ſo beceing — 
Once done,appcale 1sto be made from the lefler —_— vno the greater, ſauing yn. 270 any 


to : OITY 'S ; other, bur equal 
eucric man his iurifdiction and power. Now if it bee not 18 thelefſer magiltrars nr rg 
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power to commaund the greater, or to ſtay his proceedings, much lefle can he vndoe E 
what he hath alrcadic done, reucrle his iudgements , or receme appcales made from 
him, which arc not lawfully to be admitted from the greater magiſtrats vnto their fe. 
lowes or men equall in authoritic with themſclues . Butcuen to the contrarie, if a ma. 
giſtrats deputie or lieutenant be preferred to like cltate or degree with the magiſtrac 
whole deputic or lieutenant heis, his commiſsion of depuration or licutenancie cea- 
ſeth, and the ats by him begun are interrupted and broken off. VV herefore if the 
equall or leſſer magiſtrat,ſhall receiue one appealing from the cquall or greater magj. 
ſtrat,an ation of injuric may be commenced againit ſuch a magiltrat, as alſo againſt 
him who hath ſo appealed vnto the leſſer magiltrat,or fellow in office with him from 
whom he hath appealcd. For ſo Ceſar as then bur Pretor , becing accuſed before one 6 
ofthe Queſtors,as having an hand in the conſpiracic of Cateline,cauſed both the accu. 
ſer and the Queſtorbeing both gricuouſly fined to bee caſt in priſon, and eſpecially 
the Queſtor, tor that he had ſuffered a greater magiſtrat than himſclfe to be accuſed 
before him,as ſaith Suetoxzus . So the court of Paris by aſcuere decree forbad the jud- 
ges or magiſtrats of them which haue territorial iuriſdiftion, to bindthe kings magi. 
ftrars ot judges with their cdi&ts or prohibitions : and that if they did otherwiſe, the 
kings magiltrats or judges might by way of iuſtice proceed againſt them for ſo doing, 
Whether the in= But here a man _ doubr, VV hether the inferiour or lefler magiſtrat, who may 


feriour mag" be commaundedby the ſuperiour,way alſo be commaunded by the {uperiour magt- 
commandedby ſtrars licutenant,or deputic ? W hich moſt have thought ro be a thing without doubr, 
alls be comwan- Ton{idering that the licutenants,or deputies,command nothing in their owne names, 


> to ol <4 neither cando any thing butin the name ofthe magiſtrat whoſe place they hold , and 

—_ * vyntowhomethe infcriour niagiſtrat oweth obedicnce. For otherwiſe 1fit were lawful 
for the inferiour magjſtrats to diſobey the lieutenants or deputies of their ſuperiours, 
other particular men by the ſame reaſon might likewiſe withſtand them , which were 
the way to ruinat & ouerthrow the whole cltate of the Commonweal. Howbeit that 
it might alſo be ſaid, that magiſtrats hcurcnants ereCted in title of office haue power 
and authoritic by thelaw,and ſo alſo power tocommaund in their owne names,andin 
that qualitic to conſtraine the ioferiour magiſtrars to obey them , Yet neuertheleſſeT 
fay,that in thatthey arelicutenarus or deputies vnto other the luperiour magiltrats, | 
they cannot commaund or giue out commilsion in their owne names z which if they 
do,the inferiour magiltrats are not bound to obcy them : As was adiudged by a de- 
cree of the parliamcnt ot Paris,at the ſuit ofthe Seneſchal ot Touraine againſt his lieu- 
tenant, who publiſhed edits and decrees in his owne name,which ſhould haue beneſct 
fort inthe name ofthe Seneſchall himlelte . VV hich was a thing without all doubt 
before the edit of king Charlesthe ſcucnth that the licutenants ſhould bee placed and 
diſplaced by the Seneſcha!s : but the doubt aroſe ater that they were by him ereQed in 
title of office,as hauivg thentheir power from the king, and not from the Seneſchals, 
But we muſt not thereupon preſume,thatthe purpoſe and intent of the king therein, K 
wastotake awav th- power trom the Seneſchals or Bailifes (which conld not be done 
but by an expreſle edi& for the ſupprelsing of choſe offices) bur contrariwiſe the creft- 
on of their lieutenants in the title of licutenants, was much moreto eſtabliſh the ho- 
nour ofthe Seneſchals and Bailifes, and yerſo to diminiſh their power . As firlt the 
Senators at Romc,and aſterthat the emperoursth-mſ-lues , were woont to appoint 
licutevants vnto the Proconluls(or goucrnovrs of their proninces) who yer for all that 
had not their power to commaund frpm the Senar or the emperour, but from the 
Proconſuls or gouernours themſelues, W herefore the law faith , pad legatuw 


Procon{ulis non ei} legis attiogthatis to ſfay,that he might donocxploit ot at of _ 
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© butinthe name of anvther man : not for that-it was not lawfull for the Proconſuls 
Jeutenants,as it was for the licutenants of al other miagiſtrats to manumiſe ot entrans 
chiſe within the precinQ and territorie of the prouince of thoſe magiſtrats whole licu- 
tenants they were. VV hich the door Cuas hath denied,and in the auntient reading 
corretcd theſe words, Ex quo prowinciars ingreſs eſt: V hich his correCtion it it were 
tobe admitted, thereof ſhould follow diners incuitable abſurdities, theſe words ( as hee 
would haue them) being left out: for ſorhe licutenants could not in the terticorie of 
their magiltrars,ordaine,decree,comm aund,or do any thing 3 which is all that the law 
properly calleth Legis atttoxes,or the aftions of the law z all which we read licutenants 
to haue ſtill done in their owne provinces : and yer neuerthelefſe the Maires, and Dy- 
G Þ 3 umuirs,or Conluls of villages &rownes , had power to manumiſe or enfranchiſe,and 
toappoint tutors by commilsion within their owne juriſdiction, VV herforethe execu- 
tion or ation ofthe law,is not in the magiſtrats lieutenatrs ordepuries,but inthE which 
ſo appointed the lieutenants or deputies . Yea the magiltrat himſelte , who doth but 
exerciſe another mans iuriſdiftion,can in his owne name commaund nothing. VV her= 
ofit commeth, that a man catnot appeale from a licutenant or deputic , vato him 
whoſe licutenant ordepurie heis : for ſo appeale ſhould be made from the ſame man 
to himſelte . Howbcit that the magiſtrat may cxamine the iniuric and wrong done to 
rivat men by his licutenant or depuric; and that becauſe the lieutenant or deputy hath 
notall the iuriſdiction and power of the magittrar, whole lieutenant or deputie hee is : 
y Þ| ( andyctlefſe inauntient time,than at this prefent, when as the lieutenants of the Pro- 
conſuls or gouernours of countries, had no powerto inflit corporall puniſhment yp- 
onany, The princes lieutenants general alſo in the wars,albeit chatthey haue a moſt 
high commaund and power ouer all ſouldiors,of what degree or condition ſocuer, yer 
if any ofthe princes of the blood offend againſt the lawes militarie , the hearing and 
triallthercot belongeth nor vnto the lieutenants generall, bur vato the ſoucraigne 
= himſelfe; or at leaſtwiſe ynto the chapiter of che knits ofthe order, clpecial- 
yincaſc it concerne cith:r honour,or life. And in much more ſtrong tearmes, if que- 
ion be of eccle{iaſticall diſcipline,onely the biſhops are not bound to aunlwere betore 
| the archbiſhops officials, or vicars gencrall ; as it was by a decree of the parliament of The yowg' of 
1 | Þ Paris,adiudged for che biſhops of Troy,and Nevers : W hereby it was (aid, that they jinhruormc 
were not bound to obey, bur onely vnto the archbiſhops in perſon themſelues , Bur "virrior.exirme- 
that which I haue ſaid ot the power of the ſuperiour magiſtrats ouer the inferiour , is to than theirowne 
dee vnderſtood intheir owne territorie, ſear, and juriſdiction , out of which they arc pile 
butas other prinar and particular men, without power or commaund . 
But now the queſtion might be asked, VV herherthat magiſtrats equall and fellows Honour nd Gig: 


. *- VEE nitie 12 nothin 
In authoritic and power , be alſo equall in honour and dignitic 2 VV hereunto I aun- ts communica 


ſwere,that honor and digniti: doth in nothing communicat with authotitie and pow- Ty pomee. 
2 yea oftentimes it chaunceth and commeth to palle, that hee which hath moſt ho- 
[4 nour, hath ſo much the leſſe power : than which (ecret none is a!molt greater, or more 
[| profitable for the maintenance 8 preferuarion ofthe Ariſtocraticall or Popular Com- 
monweales,or that is in any place of the world better kept than in Venice . Of the 
Conſuls he that was firſt choſen Conlull,was alſo firſt named in all their publike as 
andfaſtes,and ſo had the honour of precedence : but it they were both at once choſen, 
berhat wasthe elder was in honour alſo abou his fellow, vntill the law Pappiz Poppe- 
which gave the prerogatiue of honour vato the married Conlull: or if they were 
both married,chen vnto kim that had moſt children , Which, ſupplicd the number of 
yeares . So amongſt the Pretors,vrho were all of one colledge or companie, and their 
power all one ; he which was called />banws(or the Pretor of the citic) was in dignitic 
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and honour aboue the reſt,and ſo called the Greateſt Pretor,for that he was firſt of all x 

choſen,and in the abſence of the Confuls held their places . aſſembled the Senat, and 

called together the greateſt eſtates,with ſuch other like things belonging to the office 

ofthe Conſuls . And amongſt the ten Archontes of cquall power in Arhens,there was 

one,who yet in honour exceeding thereſt,hac the publike afts authoriſed in his name, 

and gaue himſelfe names alſo vnto the Annales and publike afts and decrees, and was 

thereof called zpywv vravvu®- . So amongſt all the parliaments of Fraunce (beeing 

almoſt all of like power)the parliament of Paris hath the prerogariue of honour aboue 

thereſt,as more auntient ; and by a cerraine ſingular right is yet called the Court of the 

peeres of Fraunce,as bauing the triall and iudgement of the pecres which none ofthe 

reſt ofthe courts of parliament haue. And albeit thatinthe time of Charles the viij,the G ; 

oreat Councell mannaged the affaires of ſtate, yerſo it is,that the king by expreſle edit 

ordained and appointed, That in all edits and mandats, wherein mention ſhould bee 

made ofthe count of parliament , and of the great Councell, the Court of parlia- 

ment of Paris ſhould alwayes be fet formoſt . So whereas the kings Attourneies are 

almoſt in number infinit , he ofthe parliament of Paris hath alwaics the prerogative 

of honour abouc all the reſt ofthe kings Attournceies,who all are ſworne vnto the jud. 

ges of the ſoucraigne courts (wherein they are Attournetes) except the Artourney ge- 

nerall of the Parliament of Paris , who is not to bee ſworne but ynto the king 

onely . So wee (ee that the Conſtable of Fraunce, and the Chauncelor, albeirthar 

they haue not power or commaund one of them aboue the other, but are <quall in ſit- H ( 

ting,and in going fide by {ide , yer neuertheleſle the more honourable place is reſerned 

vnto the Conſtable,which is on the right hand of the king,and the Chauncellor onthe 
left: except ſome haply may ſay him to hanc that place tor to beare the kings ſword 

vyonthe kings right hand : yet beſides thar,atrhe conſecration and coronation of the 

king,and other ceremorues wherein place of precedence is,the Conſtable goeth before 

the Chauncellour,and next Ynto the Chauncellour followeth the Grand Maiſter of 

Fraunce . VV hich I would haue vnderſtood to be of meſo ſpoken, not as ifmy put- 

poſe were to determine any thing of honours, but as an example by the way whereby 

to perceiue how much honour differeth from authoritic or power. I 

| Bur foraſmuch as we haue ſaid,that magjiltrats equall in power, or which hold no- D 

= nn 1 rk thing one of them another, cannot be commaunded one of them by another ; a 
ofrhefamerei* man may doubt whether if amongſt many princes or cocquall lords, one offend, hee 


torie and iutiſdis 


8ion,waycha% may be reſtrayned or corretted by the other princes or lords his equels? For why , iu- 

one another. TiſdiCtion is of 1t (elfe by nature indiuifible : and lords of one andthe ſame iuriſdiftion 
haue one of them as much power as the other ; and cueric one of them hath 
entire powerfor all: which is not ſo amongſt princes or magiſtrars which haue 
their charges or territories divided, and which haue not any thing to commaund one 
of them the other ; and much leſle when many magiltrats in one bodie or colledge 
hauc one andthe ſame charge together; where no one of them hath of himſelfe any K 
power or commaund,except it be by commilsion from the whole colledge giucn him. E 
Yet many there be which hold,that one ofthele lords may be reſtrained andcorreted 
by the other lords his compeers and cocquals,as hauing by his faulr loſt his juriſdiction 
and right, as it hath bene iudged inthe courtat Rome, VV hich indgement may well 
be borne with, howbeit that the reaſon thereofis nor good ; for to ſay that hee offen- 
ding hath thereby forthwith loſt his power and iuriſdiftion , were to do execution be- 
fore iudgement,and to ſpoile the lord or magiſtrat of his eſtate or place before he were 
heard. Andalbeit that the threats,penalties,edi&s,and gecrees,expreſsed and fet down 
in the lawes, had the force of a thing alrcadic iudged, as ſome hauc thought them to 


hauc; 
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{ ſave: yet {o itis,that the faCt in queſtion is alwaies in judgementto betried, whether 
ir were done Or no 3 andin calc it be confeſsed;ycer before the execution, mult the fen- 
tence be pronounced by the mouth ofthc judge : who can bauc no power ouer his 
compeere, who hath equall power and authoritie inthe ſame territorie with himſelte, 
2s we haue before declared , following therein the ſounder opinion of the greater parr 
of lawycrs , not much regarding that others ſay, That cuerie man is thereto be indged 
where he hath off:nded:which is fo true,it there be no lawful cauſe which may hinder 
indgement to be jn the lame place giuen. Ina colledge or companic of magiſtrats, or laacolledgeot 


judges,ifthe greater part of them agree in one , there is nodoubt but that they may — 

wdge or chaſtice any onc,or the leſler part of their tellowes : as they did in the Senat of gn you 

. F . * - I, 

} Rome, after the law which Arian the emperour made for the tudging of Senators ; #1y iudgeorcha 
Rice any one or 


and as they doe in all the courts of this realme . But betweene many equall lords or thelefe part of 
their fellowes. 


compeers of the ſame territorie, the reaſon is farre otherwiſe; for that cuerie one of a differerce he. 
them hath himſelfe the whole iuriſdiction and power,nor cannot iudge but by turnes, {3% erviceand 
one of them after another , neither haue morethan one ſcar of juſtice , in one and the 
ame iuriſdiftion, but by the new grant of their patron or predominant lord. And in 
this, ſeruice differeth from iuriſdiQtion ; for that ſeruice ſuffereth it ſelfe to be at once & 
together enjoyed ofcueric one that hath right thereunto: bur turi{dictionnot ſo,as ma- 
ny haue thought, having excepted dutchies,marquiſats , and counties 3 which by the 
auntient lawes of fees arc of an indiuiſible nature . But it is neither for vs needtull, nei- 
( therdoth this place require vs by reaſons to refute rhe gpinion of them which athrme 
wriſdictions ſo co cleaue vnto the territorics,as if they were indeed ſeruices; leaſt in fo 
doing we ſhould paſs without the bounds of our purpoſe . Sufficeth it in paſving by, 
to lay, [uriſdition to hold o little of tee, as that the (oueraigne prince (cling or giuing 
atce,ofwhat nature ſocuer it be,is not therefore to be reputed to haue giuen orſold the 
uriſdition thereto belongiog 3 as it hath ofttimes benc tudged, & at length becauſe ic 
ſhould no more be doubted of,was by an edict of Philip the faire more ſtraitly proui- 
dedfor; yeaalthough the donation were by the ſoucraigne prince made to religious 
ordeuout vſes ; which many (but without cauſe) haue excepted, the law being made 
generall, Secing therefore that magiſtrats in power equall , or which hold not any 
) thing one of them of another, cannot be commaunded or corre&ed one of them by 
another; much leſsc can the equall lords or compeers of the ſame territorie and iuril- 
dition commaund or reforme one another, but the ſuperiour magiſtrat or predomi- 
nant lord is to haue the hearing and determining of the matter. By our cuſtomes he 
luperiour courts haue reſerued vnto themlelues, the controuerfies of the kings magi- 
ſtrats and officers amongit themlelues, concerning their power and juriſdiftion . But 
queſtion be for the executing ofthe decrees or iudgements of one of themin the ter- 
corie of another , it is to be done by honeſt requeſt and leave before obtained : how- 
beitthat by a new law, that cuſtome istaken away out of this our Commonweale, 
andpower giuen ynto purſiuants to put in cx2cution all the magiſtrats commaunds, 
E almoſtthroughourall the kingdome. Astor ſoucraigne princes, not ubie&t co the 
power or commaund of others, they muſtin ſuch caſe, of necelsitie vie requeſts one 
toanother, forthat they cannot be compelled by the command of any greater power, 
4 magiltrats may, who without any leaue asked, ſufter the ivdgements of other magi- 
ſtratsro be put into execution in their prouinces : or 1n cafe they retuſe {o to doe,arc to 
deconſtrained by the ſuperior powers, VV hich asking of leaue of the greater orequall 
Power to execute or ſuffer iudgement giuen out of their territories, to bee executed 
therein, offering rodo or ufterthe like to be done in theirs, as occaſion ſhall require, 
ofall antiquitic bene obſerued and kept. Howbeir it ſeemeththe Romanempire 
H h inj yet 
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yet floriſhingzrhat to put inexecution a mandat or iudgement our of ones owne tetti- F 
toric, it was needfull firſt to obtaine the Emperours letters of commaund ſeeing that 
the law ſaith, Sextentiam Rome dictam,poſſunt Preſides in pronincys, ſt hot iuſit fuerint 
exequi, The Preſidents in their provinces may pur in execution a ſentence ( or tudge. 
ment) ginen at Rome, ifthey be thereunto commaunded : yet much more ſecmely ir 
were by the good leaue ofthe magiltrat to obtaine the ſame,than by force to extort it 
againſt his will . As in like cauſe the Emperour ſaid vnto him which complayned of 
”  hiscompanion, without hauing before ſpoken vnto him Alloquere illum, ne rem inin- 
ſtam factat , Speake vnto him, that he do thee not wrong: foraſmuch as the princes 
commaund, ot conſtraint of the ſupcriours in ſuch caſe, giueth occaſions of quarrels 
and icaloulics amongſt Magiſtrats, ſceing the decrees of their equals, or oftheir infe. G 
riouts, againſt their wils to be put inexecution in their owne territories; which oft 
times turne to the great hurt of the ſubie&s,and diſhonour of the Commonweale,one 
ofthe magiſtrars, or of ſuch as arc in auihoritic,in diſpite of the other diſcharging their 
Contention be= cholerique paſsions vponthe poore innocents : As did the Conſul Marcellus,who in 
wwixt great ma. , es : 
giltrarsor  deſpitc of Ceſar cauſed centeine of the citilens of Nouocome to be whipped, to make 
= n— *n4 them to know ( as he ſaid) that Ceſar had no powerto giue vntothem the right and 
mi1aon,al- freedome of the citiſens of Rome. But much greater is the poore ſubiefs harmes if 
re abiet ſtch contention and difference for power and authoritie, fall out amongſt the greateſt 
urcfull. ; , 4 ; ; 
magiſtrars , or higheſt Courts . As I remember ſuch a difference tell our berwixt the 
parliament of Paris, and of Buweaux, about the exccution of an arreſt giuen in the N 
parliament of Paris ; which the parliament of Burdeaux vpon the princes commaund 
ſuffered to be executed within the iuriſdiQtion thereof, but with condition, that if any 
oppoſition or appeale were in the doing thereof made, the parliament of Burdeaux 
ſhould haue the hearing and diſciding thereof . He which had the execution of the 
matter,willing to procced farther , notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the defendant, 
appeal was by the partic made vnto the parliament of Bourdeaux,whom the plaintife 
prevented in rhe parliament of Paris . This contention betwixtthe rwo parliaments 
was by the king referred vnto the great Counſel; where it was decreed, That to receiue 
and hcare the appeale belonged vntothe parliament of Paris;for that euery man ought 1 
of right to be the interpreter and expounder of his owne meaning; and as none but the 
prince may declare his lawes and commaundements, ſo it belongeth tothe magiſtrat 
ro declare the meaning of his owne ſentence. Nov here queſtion was of the right 
meaning of a thing alreadic judged, atſuch time asthe partic guiltic offered his oppoli- 
tion ynto the officer, putting into executionthe decrees of the higher Court , from 
which a man may not by the lawes appeale: vnto which oppoſition ofthe partic guil 
tie, ifthe officer giue not way ,then it is vſuall ro appeale, not ſo much from the ſen- 
rence of the higher Court,as from the injuric ofthe officer which would not heare the 
oppoſition ,which he mult needes,, except the Court have commaunded the iudge- 
ment thereof to be put in execution, notwithſtanding any oppoſition. k 
Wilful mogi- But what if the Magiſtrat ſhall haue no reſpeR or regard varo the requeſtes or de- 
irate bythe crecs of his equall, or of the inferiour magpiſtrar ,nor ſuffer their commaundementsto 


= or their 


lupariers tobe be putin execution within his turiſdiction . Truely in this calc he is to be thereunto by 
iufticetobee T2 (upcriour magiltrats compelled:or if they be ofthe hivher {ort of magiſtrats which 
 e2ien ACE At CONTOuerlic among themſclues about their iuriſdition and power, they are by 
the princes authoritic to be enforced: for ſorheſe wordes of Y/pianthe Lawicr areto 
be vnderſtood, $7 hoc inufs3 fucrint, Ufthey ſhall be ſo commaunded : 4. by the prince, 
(but not by the magiſtrats) at ſuch time as the Preſidents or goucrnours of countries, 
eucry one ofthem in his own prouince had the chicfeſt power and authoritic next ynto 
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4 the Prince,by whom onely they were to be commaunded. And whereas in the Edicts 


ou 


or lawes any thing is commaunded to be done, it is thus to be vndetſtood, that cuery 
iſtratin his owne prouince isto be obeyed, for that the magiſtcat hath no power 
ro commaund out of his owne territorie or wriſdition. In auntient time the kings 
Purſuiuants or officers , if they were to put inexecution the commaunds of the royall 
magiſtrats in the territorie of ſuch lords as had therein territoriali iuriſdiftion , were 
krſt co aske them leaue ; vntill that afterwards it was by the molt ſtrait decrees of the 
higheſt courts forbidden them (o to doe , for that therein the ſoueraigne maicſtic of 
the king ſeemed to be ſomething empaired. : | | 
Bur yer it rtught be demaunded, whether the inferiour Magiſtrats might cauſe their 
commaunds to be put in execution, without the leaue ofthe ſuperiour magiſtrar,vnto 
whom appeale was made? and chat aſt-rthe ſame appeale ler fall, and the time paſt, 
appointed for the proſecuting thereof; which the Lawiers to no purpoſe call Fatale, 
enduced thereunto by an old crrour and inucterat fault of them which haue tranſla- 
ted the Code, and authenriques out of Grecke into Latin , wherein for xvgine Aut eng, 
they haue red xnpics 3urgas, which is ro (ay, fatall daies , for daies prefixed and of af- 
ſignation : which the law of the twelue Tables called Szazos ares , daies appointed; as 
inthis law, $i ſtatus dres cum hoſte, that isto ſay,It the day appointed with a ſtraunyger. 
Neither ever did lawier or man that could (peak Latin, vie this forme of ſpeaking,nei- 
ther hath any of the Latins or Greeks called them for xvpias apipas xnngies ur Fe- 
tales . The Lawiers haue oftentimes diuided Dres [e/fronum, a dicbus contmus: , Daies 
of Selsion,from daies of Continuation. And ifany thing were by the magiſtrat com- 
maundedrto be done within a certaine time,the Lawiers called it Statutum tempus, and 
ediitum peremptorium , a time appointed, or edif peremptoric : but when the time 
wherein the ſute ought to be derermined isexpired and palt, or that the ſure is ler fall, 
we lay , Litem mori, the ute to die; or inftantiam perimr, the inſtancetobeloſt: as be- 
fore, we lay ,Lrtem vinere,or,the ſuit to liuc : but none ofthe Lawiers hath vſurped 
Fatalem diem, or Fatalia temnora, a fatall day, or fatall times, Bur all this errour is de- 
rived of the chaunging of this one Greeke letter v. into s, for ſeeing that by the word 
xp, Ot 1p, the Greeks aſwell as the Hebrewes ſignifiz Fatwm , or deſtinic , they muſt 


D necdes tranſlate xnpiav pwipey , farzlem diem, that is to lay, a fatall day. Demoſthenes 


E | 


oc times calleth ir «vpixy nwepey, which the Latins call fatam arem; and we in our 
prattiſeprefixam, that is to lay, an appointed, or prefixed day : for fo Demoſthenes 
laith again't Med:4,nud' axtv 3 xvpic 73 ro;cov, &againlt Stephanus xupios tyypatat: 
and ſometimes alſo hefairh, zurpw Praururrpuuiuny, as to Nicoftratus : and the late 
Greeks haue called it aytpav itwnpoderor,& wprrwrvnr, but neuer called it xupiey. And 
lo pope Syneſins metaphorically callethrthe laſt day of a mans life xvpiev , becauſe 
hewonld nor. call it xnpiy, Or Fatall; a word vnco Chriſtian men and truc religion 
ſtranage. W herefore for Farall daies of appeales,we ſhall more truely and better vic 
the tzarmes of Appointed rimes,tor ſo the lawyer calleth them. But that 1«#trnians 
awcs were Writt2n in Greeke before they were written in Latia , I ſuppoſe no man to 
doubr. And that the Theodo/ianand Flermogenian Codes, out of whome [uitimians 
Code wasalmoſt all compiled, were as well written in Greek as in Latin,it is plaine: 
and ſothe law Pyop:randum tohave beene tranſlated rather by a Greeke than by a 
Latiniſt,beiug aitozerher writinche Greeke phraſe, as namely calling the defendant fa- 
gientem,or the parte Aying away; which is the proper Greeke word qtvyoyra. Neithas 
oug!1t it to 'e me fcavnge, that the Greekes tranſlared the Roman lawes, andeuen 1w- 
ſrimians inſt iturio7ns ico Greeke ſeeing them to hauetranlated moſt of the writings 
of Thomas Aj#i11.75,2s allo thelatter bookes of Ariſtorles Metaphylikes out of Ara- 
bike 
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bike into Greeke , the Greeke copic being before loſt . But to returne againe from Þþ 


whence we haue digreſſed, and to reſoluethe propounded queſtion; I ſay,that it is nor 
needfull for the inferiour magiſtrat,the appeale being let fall,to haue leauc of the ſupe. 
riour magiſtrat(vnto whome the appeale was made) for the putting in exccution of 
their owne judgements : as inthetime of our auoceſtors,the manner was, by letters of 
inſtice(as they tearmed them)which by a decree of Charles the ſeuenth, wete vrterly 
aboliſhed and taken away : ſufficeth it the appeale being once giuen oucr before the 
judge that gaue the ſentence,to requeſt, that the fame may now be put in exceution,ex. 
cept the ſuperiour magiſtrat vnto whome the partie condemned hath appealed, hath 
expreſly bctore forbid theexecutionto be done. In which caſe it 1s needfull , that ſuch 
 prohibiti be taken away, before the inferior magiſtrat proceedturther, For otherwiſe 
' 1t isnotrequiſic,that the appeale ſhould by the ſuperiour magiſtrat be declared to be let 
fall or giuen oucr,that the ſentence may be pur in execution) for that the benefit of the 
appeale let fall,is obtained by the law,8& not by vertue of the magiltrars ſentence, Nei. 
ther is the honour or reputation ofthe ſuperiour magiſtrats impaired by rhe inferiourg, 
not hauing from themexpreſle prohibition: in reverence & reſpe& of whom,the inte. 
riour magiſtrats ought to ſtay the execution, if the ſtay thereof bee not perilous vato 
the Commonweale . In which caſe they way proceed, although it were in queſtion 
of life,and afterwards write back their aunſwere 3 whereas otherwiſe, 11 cauſes concer- 
ning life and death,it the magiſtrat giue not way vnto the appeale,he himleife is indans 
ger of capitall puniſhment . Yea and inthis caſe,the magiſtrat for not yeelding vntothe 
appeale,is guiltic of treaſon , albeit that queſtion were but concerning the whipping 
of acitiſen. 

Now all that which we hane hitherto ſaid concerning magiſtrats,and ofthe obedi- 
ence that one ofthem oweth ynto another,is to be vnderſtood of magiftrats that be of 
the ſelfe lame Commonweale. But what ſhal we then (ay of magiſtrars of divers Com- 
monwealcs ? Asifa man by the magiſtrats condemned in this kingdome ſhall flie into 
Greece,whether ſhall the Grand Signior of the Turkes, at the requeſt of the French 
king,or of ſome other priuat man whome the matter doth concerne, cauſe the indge- 
ment to be put in execution , without further enquirie of the cquitic of the cauſe? The 
like queſtion whereunto I remember to haue hapncdinthe parliament of Paris , con- 
cerniog a French marchant condemned by defavit and contumacic at Venice , atthe 
ſuit of a Venetian marchant 3 who came into Fraunce to demaund execution of the 
iudgement giuenin Venice,hauing before obtained letters ofrequelt fro the ſeigneurie 
to chat purpole , as the viuall manner 8 cuſtome of ſoucraigne princes & lords inſuch 

Tales is: For a mutual reſpeR and care which all princes haue vnto iuſtice, wherof they 
hold their Scepters and Crownes. The French marchant exceptcethagainſtthe Vene* 
tan, and no regard being had to his exception , appealeth vnto the court of parlia- 
ment , VV here moſt were of opinion,that the ſentence{o giuen was to bee put in cxe- 
cution, withour any farther examination , whether jt were rightfully judged or not : 
which otherwiſe mighvſecme a wrong offered vnto the Scigneurie of Venice, which 
might vſe the like circumſtace, 8 examine the judgements ofthe magjiftrats of France, 
andallo reuerſe them, rather in reuenge of their wronged maieſtie, than for the iniqui- 
tie ofthe ſame. Yet tor that the marchant was condemned by default, it was thought 
meet to haue it enquired, whether he had by coucnant in this point ſubmitted himſclte 
vnto the Venetian Seigneuric and iuriſdiion or not ? And then, whether the iudge- 
ment were duely giuen, after certaine peremptorie edits and appointed times , accot- 
ding tothe laws and cuſtoms of the Venetians? VV hich being found to be ſo,the court 
adiudged the ſentence to be put in excecutio. And this is the courlein priuat iudgenients, 
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Howbeit ifqueſtion were of the honour, or lite,not otone of our owne ſubiefts only, 
but cucn of aſtraunger flying vnto vs, the iudgement of a ſtraunge magiſtrat is nor to 
be out in execation , before the truth of the matter be againe of treſh and throughly 
examined and tried. Yea i Adrian the emperour commaunded the goucrnours of his 
provinces, to vſc @v@xpiowy (for that word the lavw vierh) that is to ſay, to ivdge againe 
of them which had beene condemned, by rhe juſtices of peace eyen of the {ame Ro- 
man empire. Andthat which I haue ſaid, is right ſtraitly obſerued and kept in the 

ommomveales of the Swilsers, of Geueue, of Venice, Lucque,and Genes, vii 
cauſe the condemned ſtraungers flying vntothem , to be againe of new tried, before 
they reſtore them vato forrein princes, demaunding trom them ſuch their condemned 
ſubieRs againe. For lo all lawiers almoſt wich one conſent lay ; Soucraizne Princes 
not to be bound to reſtore Straungers flying vnto them, vnto their owne Princes de- 
maunding them againe . VV hich is true that they are not bound in any cin!ll obliga- 
tion, from which all ſouctaigne princes are exempted : but they without any diſtinQi- 
on of the Law of nations or nature, altogether denie that a forrein {wbictt is ro be re- 
ſtored vnto his prince requiring him againe. Onely Ba/dxs addeth this condition ther. 
unto, Not to cejtore him to be right, lo that the prince vnto whom the condemned of 
guiltic perſon 1s ſo fled, do vpon him iuſtice. Bur it they will confefle every Prince by 
the lawes both of God and natureto be bound to dope tuſtice ; they mult alſo confetle 
that hc is bound to reſtore another mans ſubie& ynto his owne natural prince, deman- 


C dinghim : not onely for the more manifeſt trying out ofthe truth, and diſcoucting of 


the conſpirators their partakers , for which their perſonall preſence and confrontation 
ismoſt nece{larie ; but allo for exemplarie puniſhment to be done , inthe ſame places 
where the offences were committed : which of all other things {cemeth moſt ro be- 
long vntothe profitto ariſe yntothe Commonweale by puniſhments, as examples of 
common reuenge, the death of the ottznder, being one of the leaſt thing that in mat- 
ter of iuſtice is to be ſonght after . And it Magiſtrars inthe (ame Commonweale are 
by mutuall obligation bound to helpe one an other, and fo the Commonwealth, 
(whereunto next vato God we owe all our endeuours) tor the proſecuting and puni- 
ſhing of malefactors and offenders ; why then ſhould Princes be exempred from the 
like bond, ſo well agrecing, with the lawes both of God and nature ? VV hercin the no- 
table at of Mahomet (the (econd of that name) emperour of Conſtantinople, cuen he 
which was ſurnamed the Great, is tight worthily commended ; in that he cauſed the 
murtherer , who had molt cruelly flaine 7nlzzn de Medices in the Church before the 
Aulrar,to be apprelicnded at Conſtantinople whether he was fled, ard fo bound hand 
and foote, to be reſtored to Laurence de Medices and theſtate of Florerice, requeſting 
of him: which he did not as reſpeing the power of the Florenties,being then bur 
{mall, but as fearing the hand and power of the immorrtall and almightic God. Andin 
this Realme the cultome hath alwaics beene to reſtore the guiltie tugitines voto their 
owne Lords and Princes demaunding of them , except therein queſtion be made of 
the maieſtie, boundes , or ſtate of the kingdome , which hath beene by their decrees 
determined. One of the parliament of Paris: Another ofthe court of Rome againſt 
the king of England , who.demaunding his fugiciue tubiet, was denyed him : And 
thethird of the parliament of Tholonle : that of Rome being then grounded vpon 
the ſoucraigntic of the See of Rome oner the realme of England. Bur out of rearmes 
of eſtate, and where queſtion is but of publique puniſhment, there is no Prince which 
not bound to reſtore another mans ſubicE vnto his Prince demaunding him, as 
hath becne ſolemnly iudged by the parliament of Bourdeaux : howbcit that the ſame 


hath beene alſo expreſly articulated in diners treatics of peace. As in the treatie which 
D the 
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the Swiſlers made with the emperour Charles the fitr, as Duke of Millan, the vi atti- R 
cle caried an exprefle clauſe , for the reſtoring of gviltic fugitives. And for this cauſe 
king Henry the ſecond,after he had by his Embaſladour requeſted the Lords and peo» 
ple of Geneua, to reſtore ynto him Baptiſta Didato an Icalian, his Recciucr generall of 
Roan, who was thither fled with all the money ofthe receipt : which they being there. 
ro oftentimes requeſted, retuſed ro doe: Ar length the king proteſted vnto the Lords 
of Berne, in whole proteRtion the Scjgnorie of Geneua then was, that he would yſc 
the law ef Reprifall againſt chem of Geneua ; who before had re{olucd in their grand 
Counceclt of two hundred, in no wile to reſtore him : but afterwards being by an He. 
raul ſent from them of Berne, willed to deliver him vato the king, they chaunged that 
their former opinion for the detaining of him ; So at length the robber of the comon, 
treaſure was forſaken by them of Geneua , leſt they in doing otherwiſe ſhould haue 
ſtirred vp the diſpleaſure of a moſt migity kiny,or of the Swiſlers againſt them, as alſo 
ſceme to haue opened a ſanAuaric or place of refuge for thecues , and other luch like 
wicked men. And this we haue gathered our of the letters ofthe French embafſador to 
Anne Aommorancte Conlable of Fraunce , fo that they arc to be blamed which 
A evittyfagirine Otherwile cither thinke or write . W nerefore I hold it to be an iniuric vnto the eſtate 
{+ nor by aro-ber. Of another man , to detaine a guiltic fuginue after he is demannded to be againe vnto 


Taper ret his owae prince reſtored; and much more it he ſhould be fo detained by the ſubics 
bis owne prince among themſel:ies. For which cauſe all ihe Tribes of Ifracl combined thermſelues a- 
<1 wha gainſt che Tribe of Beniamin , which was fo viterly deltroyed , except ſixe hundred K 
k Indic,20.ce. perſons, for retuling to reſtore the guiltie perlons demaunded of them . And for the 
5 ſame cauſe we find thatthe Hipporz were all deltroyed, and their carte viterlie razed 
by the Thebavs; for that they choſe racher to detend the muttherers of Phox the Bxo- 
tian, and for them to take vp armes, then to reltorethem vntothe Thebans, demaun- 
A guilttes ms ding them . But ifthe Prince vato whom the fugiriug is retired certeinly know him 
innocent fuer hom he hath fo receiued , to be an innocent and guifles man, andto be vniuſtly pur- 


tiue,'s not :0 be 


—_ ns his fued and (ought aiter , as hauing butelcaped the crucltic of a tyrant, it is not onely a 
manding of tim, ſhametull and iniurious thing to betray the poore innocent and ſtraunge man vatothe 
crac)l ryrant : but he ſhould rather for the miſerable mans defence , and fafegard of his 

Beet.16.423, life take vp atmes , ſeeing that by the law of God, we ought nor toreſtore a fugitive | 

ſervant vnto his angry maſter, from whoſe furic he is fled into anothers mans houſe. 

And thus much concerning Magiſtrats; and che obedience that they owe vato Prin- 
ces, and of the powerthat they haue ouer particular men , and ofthe reſpe& that they 
ought ro haue one of them cowards an other. Bur to compare the Magiltrars of aunti- 
enttime, with ours now, belongeth not to this our purpoſe, conſidering that they are 
ſtill in chaunge,howbeit that wee ſeerhemto be like 1nctie&, althovgh that they differ 
in names . As we read inthe booke of the kings , where it is ſaid , That :_Lzarras the 
fonne of the high prieſt T/adoc was necre vio the perſon of Salomon to inſtru him 

1m matters concerning Religion ; that /o/ophat was chicfe of his counce)l,or his Chaun- K 
celtour ; thar Elphore, and Aieh were his Secretaries for the citate ; that Bamara was his 
Conſtable; and _Azarias the lonne of X atan his Licurcnant generall over the go- 
ucrnments of the welue Tribes, which arc and hanc beene as it were like in all Mos 
narchies. So in like maner weſce in the Turkiſh Empire, thatthe firſt and principall 
Baſſais Generall of the armic, as Conſtable or chiefe Mareſchall ; and Beplcrbegs are 
goucrnours generall of Prouinces ; the Zanzacks are as more particular and inferiour 
gouernours ; the two Cadile(quiresare the Chauncelours, attendinding vnro the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice,the one in Afſia,the other in Europe; the Sabbaſsacs and Cadies 
are the ordinaric magiſtrats and judges ; the Mophni is the greq; Biſhop . So in the 
kingdomes 
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kingdomes of Thunes, of Fes, and of Maroch, the Munafide is as-Chauncelour , the' 
Admirall is /Generall of the armic af. Sea,a word or name which wehaue borowed 
{om the Arabians. So we (ce the charges and offices ro be as it were hike , although 
their names be diuers ,as the Great Maſter of Erhiopia is called Bethudere, which is 
an Hebrew word, ſignifying Maſter ofthe houſhold . Burt foralmuch as Magjiſtrars in 
euery Commonweale are diuided into Corporations and Colleges , and that there 
are more Corporations and Colledges of priuat mien than of Magiſtcars, let vs alſo 
lay ſomewhat of ſuch Corporations and Coliedges, 


Cas -VIL 


3 (© of Corporations, and Colledges , Eſtates, and Communities , and what profits 
or inconueniences enſue thereof unto the Commonweale. 


- 
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Ow after that we haue ſpoken of a Familie , and of.the parts 
thereof, of Soucraigntie, and of Magiſtrats ; we muſt ſpeake of 
Corporations and Colledges alſo: wheretore let vsthen firſt 
ſpeake of the cauſe of Corporations and Colledges; and after 
of their power and priuileges in generall , and of the maner of 
puniſhing of them, it they offend : and laſt of all whether the 
Commonweale can be withourtthem . The difference of a Fa- 
milic, from Corporations and Colledges, and fo ofthem trom 
a Commonweale, is ſuch as is the difference of the parrs from the whole : for the com- 
munitie of many heads of a familic, or of a village, or ofa rowne, or of a countrie,may 
be without a Commonwealc,alwell as a familie withour a colledge. AnJ,as many fa- The difference 
milies by amitie alycd, are m@nbers of one corporation and communitie; fo many gy 
corporations and communities allyed by a ſoucraigne power , make one Common-. 24 * Common: 
weale . Now a familic is a communitie naturall ; a colledge is a communitie ciuill; 
anda Commonweale hath that moreouer, That it is a communitie gouerned by a fo- 
ucraigne power, and may be ſo ſtrait , as that it may have neither corporation nor 
colledges, but onely many families in it. And ſo the word Communitic is common - 
) vnto a familic , a colledge, and a commonweale . Andproperly a Corporation is vn- 
derſtood to conſiſt of divers families, or coltedges , or of many families and colledges 
together . Burthe beginnings of all ciuill ſocieties are deriued tram a familie, which is APmitie the 
(as we fay) it ſelfe a naturall focictie, and by the father of nature ir ſelfe firſt founded in. pants 
the beginning together with mankind. But when reaſon, by God himſelte ingrafted/ "+ 
nvs, had made mandcefirous of the companie and (ocietie of man, and to participate 
together both in ſpeech and comerſation ;the ſame ſo wrought , as that proceeding 
farther from the loue of the: thar were domeſticall & their owne, it extended farther, 
totake pleaſure in the propagation andencreale'of families, So allo families by little 
; andlittle departing from their firſt beginning , learded: by civil} focietie to imitate the 
E natural ſocictie of a familic . For why, a Commonweale is a ciuill ſocictie , which can 
ef it ſelfe ſtand without corporations or colleges; bur not without a tamilie : beſides 
tha, Commonweales may be diflolued, for that they are derined from the Lawes and 
nſticutions of men : whereas families cannot altogether periſh, bur that all mankind 
muſt before periſh alſo. VV hereby it is to be vnderſtoud, Fromithe roote of one fami- 
le, by the eucrliuing God himſelte planted, at the firſt ro hane ſprung vp as it were cer- 
teine plants, who by neceſsitic conſtrained, built for themſelues houſes and. dwelling 
Places, (oro be the (afcr from the iniurie of the weather, and the rage of wilde beaſts: 
andafterthat Hamlets and villages, which in proceſle of time became Boroughes and 
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Townes, Bur being growne to ſuch a multitude, as'that they could nor longer be con. 


rained within the compaſle and precin® of rhe ame countrie, they were driuen to de. 
part thence allo, and to ſecke out new dwelling places; So thatnow thus divided in 
places, in regions, and kinred, being bound vnto no law or commaund , as cuery one 
of them exceeded the other in ſtrengeh and power,ſo he forced himſelf tothrult them 
that were'neere ynto him, and weaker than himſelfe, out of their houſes and dwelling 
places 3 or to take from them their ſprings, their fountaines , or pleaſant places; or to 
drive them from their paſtures or teedings: which violence o oftered by the ſtronger, 
enforced the weaker either to ſecke out places by narure defencible and ſtrong, or elſe 
by art or wiſedome to fortifie themlelucs , their children , wives , and families, with 
dicches, trenches, and walles , whereof ſtrong rownes and cities ariſe . For ſo Diony/ins 
long ſince writeth king Serwusto hauc placed certeine places of refuge in the moun- 
caines & ſtrongeſt hilles, whether the poore countrie men might retire themſclues out 
ofthe fields,ſoro ſave theniſelues from the incurſions of their enemies. And yet could 
not the enemies torce be ſo kept off with walles and other fortifications, but that they 
which had ſo ſhut vp themſelues therein, were yet neuertheleſle befieged by the ſtron- 
ger. For why,the firſt ſort of men was nioſt giuento rapine, murther , and theft , de- 
lightivg.in-nothing more , nor accounting any honour greater than to robbe and kill, 
and to oppreſle the weaker ſort as flaues : as Plutarch well agrecing with the ſacred 
hiſtorie moſt truely writeth . And long before Plutarch , Thucidides the moſt famous 
hiſtoriographer ofthem that flotiſhed amwng the Greckes reporteth , all Grvce but a 
Jittle before his rime to haue beene troubled withthe robberies and omrages commit- 
ted by the mightier ſort ;and then robberic & theft to hauc bene no diſgrace or ſhame. 
Yeaſuchas trauciled by Sea or land(as the ſame authour reporteth) when they mer, 
before they came neere together, vied commonly (andthat without any reproach or 
imputation) ro aske whether they were Robbers or Pyrates or not. And not onely 
Plato , and his diſciple Ariſtotle , have put robberie among the kinds of hunting, but 
the Hebrewes allo, who call Theeues and Robbers,mightic hunters, as they did Nim- 
roth . And by the lawes of Sol2n it is-plaine, that men might lawfully toine in fellows- 
ſhip to robbe and ſteale, (provided alwaies thar it were not from the ſubic&s of their 
owne eſtate) as appeareth by thefe words , tn; Aviev cixoprror, which the Latin inter- 
pretour thinking to be abſurd and falſe, hath wreſted chem anorker way: For what 
other thing is in; Azigy ayzober than to robbe > And what other thing 1s Avi , but 
3x T@v moAtuixy Agree? Neither were robbcrics leſle allowed of the auntient Latines 
than they were of the Greeks and Hebrewes, as it is to be perceived by the firlt league 
made berwixt the Romans and the Carthaginenfſians : wherein it was thus exprelly 
ſer downe : * Virra Promontorium pulchri prede aut mercature gratia Romani ne naut- 
ganto, Beyond the faire Promomorie,, the Romans ſhall not ſaile cither for bootie, 
or in trade of marchandize . From which kind of robberies long it was before other 
people alſo abſtained : for ſo Czſar {peaking of the Germaines in his time faith ; 
Latrocinis nullam habent infamiam , que extra fines cutuſcunque cinitatis fount , atque 
ea inuentutt exercende , ac deſidie minuende cauſa fieri predicant , Robberics done 
without the boundes of cuery citic,, hauc with them no infamic; and thoſe they lay 


to be donefor the cxerciſc of the youth, and auoiding of louth . This licence and im- 


punitic of robbing and reauing , conſtrained men which as yet kad no Princes not 
Magiſtrats, to ioyne themlclues in ſocietie and amitie for the defence of one an other, 
andto make Communities and Fraternities , which the Greckes called ecxTpies, and 


Qperopts ,as brethren which drew water of the ſame well , which they called pays: 


as allo r&yay-, which are rurall and countrie people vſing the faire fountaine,which 
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4 the Dorians called 7#yv ,and whercot ſuch countric villages were called Pegs , as 
theLatines alſo ſaid them Commeſſari,who in the ſame countrey villages, which the 
Gieckes called xwpwas , did ordinarily eate and drinke together : as * Fejtus writeth, Fill in verho 
Whereby it is plainely to be ſeene,the ſocieties ofmen among thernſclues , to haue The ſocieties of 
bene atrhe firſt ſought ourforthe leading of their lives in more fafetie and quiet : and were brit oughs 
them firſt of all ro haue ſprung from the loue which was berwixt man and wife: From *** 
them to haue lowed the mutuall louc betwixt parents and their children : then the 
loue of brethren and ſiſters one towards another: and after them the friendſhip berwixe 
colens and other nic kin[men : and laſt of all,the loue and gond will which is berwixt 
menioyned in alliance: which had all at length growne cold, and bene vreetly exſtin- 
3 guilded, had it not bene noutiſhed, maintained, and kept, by ſocieties, communities, 
corporations, and colledges: the vaion of waome hath for long time in ſafetic main- 
tained many people ,withour any forme of a Commonwealc, or ſoucraigne power w—— 
overthem . So the people of [Itracl for along time floriſhed in great tranquilitie with- br ws dr 
outkings,and without any Popular or Ariſtocraricall eſtate , euerie man liuing at his ye 
lalure in all libertie, cuetic Tribe being in it felfe vpited by the bond of bloud and Sing,or ccker 


kindred, and all ofthem together by the communitie oftheir law and facrifices. VV ho erxiquace pas 


when they were by any enemic to be aſſailed or inuaded,the eſtates of their Tribes and Fun on” 
communities aſſembling rogether,made choyce of a chiettaine, varo whom they gave 
oucraigne power ; and namely of ſuch an one as God had with his ſpirit enfpired and 
( ſtirred vp amongſt them . So of many Tribes and tamilies together vnited, was made 
:Commonwealc, by meanc ofa ſoucraigne power ſet over them. And for this cauſe 
theprinces and lawgiuers which firſt founded Commonweals,who had not yerdiſco- 
ered the difficulties they were to proue,to keep & maintaine their ſubics by way of 
uſtice,ordained and maintained fraternities, communities, and colledges 3 ro the end, 
thatthe parts and members ofthe ſelf ſame body ofa Commonweale, being at accord 
among themlelues,it might be for them the more caſe to rule the whole Comman- 
vealetogether. So we (ce that N ym Pompilens, king and lawgiuer vnto the Romans Fraemities, 
(akerhe had aboliſhed the name ofthe Sabines,which ſome thir.g diuided the Roman and colleves, 
ſate)eſtabliſhed cerraine fraternities, and colledges,or companies of men, ofall maner #:@ m@rured 
Þ ofoccupations;appointing vnto cucrie frarernitic certaine patrons, pricſts,and ſolemne © <in* 
kaifices,which were kept on certaine appointed dayes of the yeare . And afterwards 
ao ordained a fratcroitic of marchants,tco whome he gauc eMercurte fortheir patron: 
which he ſecmned to hauc done tothe imitation of Solon, who by a poſitiue Jaw per: 
mittedall manner of fraternities and communirics whatſoever, with power for them 
tomake ſuch lawes and ſtatutes among, themclues as they ſhould ſee good , fo thar 
were not contrarie vnto the publike polttine lawes of the ſtate . Lycurgws allo did 
dot ovely permir,bur ſtraicly commaund alto to maintaine and cherith ſuch ſocirties 
communities, as well generall as particular; and that all his ſubieQts ſhould take 
lteirrefeftion and diet in compantes of fitteene and fifrcene together : which for thar 
| they were kept tor friendſhip ſake,were called q4airiR, of the triendſhip that they had 
Meoftthem with another. As alſo in almolt all the other townes ot Greece , there 
*etethe like fraternities and companies, whome they called Errxipices , 45 11 Iralic the 
ane colledges and companics wete called Sodalitza; for the vaitie, companie, and , .. 
aſhip they had among themſelucs,cating and drinking together tor the moſt part: trevdhip the © 
tauing no judges but themſclues, if any difference or ſtrife chaunced to fall our jonoaronofal 
Wongſ them, being ſuch companions and tellowes ; as knowing that amitie and vi! cinicine 


ore requiſite 


ſhip was the onely foundation of all humane and ciuill (ocierie, and much more forthe keeptng 


Kquiſit tor the keeping apd maintaining thereof , than iultice it ſelfe : For that iuſtice — 
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neuer flexible,but alwayes keeping the vprightneſle of it (clte, by iuſt iudgement well z 
enderh ſuits;bur not hatred, making oft times of friends foes: wheras amitic and friend. 


" ſhip,which is by company nouriſhed, yeelding ofthe right of it ſelfe , beſt eſtabliſheth 


Orderly feafts and 
meetings of old 
rime inſtituted 

to maintaine loue 
and amitie 2» 
mongſt mea. 


the rrue naturall iuſtice, and plucketh vp all controuerſies by the root, with great quiet. 
nefſe and loue reconciling ſubie&s among themlſelues, rogerher with the Common. 
weale. Now the principall end & {cope of all laws, both diuine and humaneis to keep 
and maintaine the loue of men one towards another amongſt themſelues, and them 
alrogether in their dutic towards God) which cannot better be done, than by ordina. 
ric and orderly converſing and combining of men themlelnes together. 

W herefore the Cretentians in auntient time did all cat and drinke together, young 
and old, men and women; for ro maintaine the loue and amitic which we haue before C 
ſpoke of amongſt them : Howbeit that afterwards to auoid confuſton , the ages and 
ſexes were into cettaine orders diuided.So we ſec in the lavv of God,the feaſts of Paſle- 
ouer,to haue bene commaunded to be holden by companies of ten and ten perſons to. 
gether : beſide the tealts of Tabernacles,and the ordinarie banquets of ſacrifice, which 
God commaunded to be ſolemnifed with all 1oy and gladneflc : and that for no other 
cauſe;butthar ſo men might be together vnited in religion towards God, and mutuall 
loue and friendſhip one to anuther among themleiues . The ſame was alſo well obſer. 
ved & kept inthe Chriſtian primitue church,who oftentimes made luch feaſts, which 
they called &y&wes,for the deuourt kifsings,and charitable embracements one of them 

(in che feruentſie of their zeale)gaue to anorher,in the ending of they, beſides their or- H 
dinarie behauiour and communication . Andalbeit that many things are long ſince 
by tra& oftime growne our of vie, yet neuertheleſse a reſemblance of thoſe old feaſtes 
is yet ſhadowed in our holy feaſts and banquets : which not taigncd bur true tealts the 
Venetians do with moſt great care and ſolemnitie keepe : bur the Swiſsers better than 
in any place ofthe world , where the fraternities and companies in cucric towne haue 
their common houſes or halles whereinthey oftentimes make their feaſts and bankets, 
neither is there any village ſo little, which hath not a common houle init for that pur. 


' poſe. Wherc if any ſtrife or contention ſhall ariſe amongſt them that be ofthe fellow. 


ſhip or companie,itis by the common conſent there ended , and the definitiue ſentence 
there written,notin paper,but vpon the verie table whereon they hauc banquered, and 
thatnor withinke , but with chalke. And as in auntient time artiſans , marchants, 


Prieſts, biſhops,andall ſorts ofmen had their fraternities, and companies : ſo had alſo 


the philoſophers,and eſpecially the P3thagorians,who ordinarily mettogerther, andli- 


ued for moſt part oftheir time in common. And thus much concerning the cauſe, the 


Tbediviſiion of 
colleges and com- 
panions, 


beginning,and progrelse of corporations, and colledges,communitics,and companies: 
which afterwards by ſucceſsion of time hauc in all Commonweales beene better ruled 
by lawes,ſtatutes,and cuſtomes. | 

But that all things which arc to be ſaid of corporations and colledges, may in order 
>e declared : Lervs firſt orderly ſet downe and ſhow, what power euery corporation K 
or colledge is of, and what priuilege is to euerie one of them giuen; then how they are 
ro be gouerned,and kept within the bounds of their dutie; and laſt of all, whethera 
Commonweale can be without colledges or companies, and what colledges are moſt 


| neceſsaric and beſt fitting a Commonweale. VV hich the better ro vnderſtand,we may 


lay,that all colledges and companies are ordained cither for religion,or for policie, and 
lo concerne but worldly things . Ifthey be inſtuted bur for policie , either they haue 
Iurildiftion, or are without all iuriſdiftion . Colledges withour juriſdiction, are ſuch 
as are ordained for the bringing vp of youth, or for fellowſhip of phyſitians,or of orhct 
(chollers,or ofmarthants,or of handiecraftand trades men, or of companics of hul- 

bandmen 


| 
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4 bandmen: but ſuch as hauc juriſdiQion, ate colledges of magiſtrats , and judges, ſuch 


as ofwhome we haue before {poken . Colledges ordained and made for religion, of 

for publike devotion, are growne into noamber almoſt infinit, differingas wee ſee , in 

lawes,manuers,life,attire,orders,faſhions,and apparell. Andir may ve,thara colledge 
may be particular to one occupation , or to one ſcienec,or to one companie of mar. 
chants,orto one iuriſdiction: and it may alſo be,that two or moe colledges , may bee 

vnited into one bodie,as all manner of occupations together, all ſorts of marchants,or 

all maiſtcrs of ſcicnces,or all the magiſtrats; which ought not otright to bee called a 
colledge,but a bodie politique,or corporation t albeit that by th2 ambiguitie of words 

they be oftentimes together confounded. For there was one colledge ofthe Tribunes, 

another ofthe Pretors,and another of che Queltors : but when theſe three colledges 

meettogether into one and the ſelte ſame bode, it is fooliſhly called a colledge: and 
yet can it not rightly be tearmed an Vniuerſitie, which conliſteth of the companic and 
-__— a - , and corporations,yca and ſometimes alſo of the 
villages ottheTame countrey. W herefore we ſhall rather call it a bodie politique than 
acolledge : which ſo rogether groweth of many colledges,or perſons of vnlike condi- 
tion . And it may be alfo,that all the particular colledges may haue theright of a gene- 
rall communitie, or of an vniuerſitie . And that not onely all the colled2es and com- 
munitics,but that alſo all the inhabitants ioyncd together with the corporation & col- 
ledges of atowne,or ofa countrey,or of a pronince,may have theright ofa communi- 
tieforto hold their eſtates . Moreouer the right of a colled ze or companie may be gi- 
ven tocuerie mylteric or occupation in particular,and yet torbidden themin generall, 
And cueric one ofthem may haue diuers rules, ſtatutes, and particular priuileges . So 
that wc may ſay,that cuerie corporation or colledge,zs a lawtull communitie or conſfo- 
ciation vnder a ſoucraigne power . VV here the word Lawtull importeth the autho- 
ritie ofthe ſoucraigne , without whole permilsion there can be no colledge : and is re- 
ferred nor onely vntothe power of mecting together: bur ynto the place alſo where it 
oughtto meet,vnro the time and manner of mecting, and ro what things ought to bee 
entreated of, intheir aſlembly . And the word communitie, or conſociation,fignifieth 


thatthere ought ſome thing to be common to all char be tellowes of the colledge or 


D focieue; For where there is nothing common,there is nocolledge : ſufficient it is for 


themto haue their mecting common,their attourney or agent common, and the pri- 
uileges given vnto the colledge common unto all the tellowes thereof: albeit that they 
haue neither common treaſure, neither ordinarily live or conuerſe rovether. So that 
they have not well defined a colledge, which haue ſaid irto bee a fellowſhip of three 
perſons dwelling together, having their goods and ſubſtances in common. VV herein 
they are rwo wayes decerued, tor it may be,that three perſons or moe may haue their 
goods in common,and liuc together, and yer be all no colledg2,but a ſocictic ofthems+ 
lelues,contracted for the getting of goods,and living together : as alſo tothe contrarie, 
kllowes ofthe ſame colledge may dwell ſcparat in houles, not having their g00ds iN 
common,nor any common treaſure ; neither yet commonly liuing together: ana yer 
enioy indeedthe right of a colledge or companie , as having by law and the princes 
graunt, power to aſſemble cheniſelues and meer roperher at certaine places, and times : 
and to intreat of certaine their aftaires , ſuch as are the fraternities or companies of artt- 
ficers and trades men,whome the law calleth Collegza,or colledges. Yet ſome colled- 
ges there be, which haue almoſt all thoſe things among themſelues common, as wee 

ſee thoſeto haue, whichare together ioyned tor ſtudie,rcligion or deuotion ſake. 
As forthe number of fellowes in a colledge or ſocietic,it is no mattet what it bee,fo 
tlat they be not tewer than three: for chat otherwiſe it cannot be a colledge. VV here- 
Ii fore 


What a I» 
tionor college 
1s. 


No 1 

or college to be 
ſuffered wit hout 
the leaue otths 


ſoucraigh. 


Fuery c of 
{ocietie mu 
hau- ſomthing 
common to al 
the tfellowes 


thereot,being d« 
therwiſe no cole 


lege. 


What number 
of tellowes 
ought tobe ins 
college or fo- 
Cletie. 
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ſur unter of Frms the Romans called it not acolledge of their Cenſors, or Conluls , as they did of - 
fell ught ” - 
to bo in acollege their Pretors,Tribunes, and Queſtors. Andas forthe tellowes theraſelues, my mea. 


or locetie. 


ning is,thatthey ſhould be equall of power , inreſpedt of their communitic or fellow. 
ſhip,hauing cueric one ofthcma dcliberatiue voice in their affayres : howbeit that it 
may be,that the colledge,or prince, may make choyce of one of the tellowes to com. 
maund,reforme.,and chaſtice cueric one of the fellows in particular,but not all of them 
in generall: ſuch as are our biſhops and abbats, hauing powerto chaſtice their religious 
and chanons But if this head or chiefe have power oucr the whole body of the ſocietic 
or colledge in grofle, it is not then rightly a colledge,bur rather a forme of familie,ſuch 
asare colledyes or ſchooles ordained for the bringing vp of youth : wherein there bee 
no burſots or fellowes, which haue therein any deliberatiue voice: For if it have in it G 
any (uch burſors or fellowes,hauing the right of the ſocierie or colledge, and delibera- 
tive voice in their aſſemblies,it is then a colledge, albeit that the reſt of the yonger ſort 
be vnderthe power and correQtion of the principall. 

And hereofariferh a queſtion, V herher a biſhop in the companie of his prieſts , or 


Whether the ant abbat amongſt his religious,be to be accounted tellowes, hauing the verietitle and 


head orprincipal 


ef acoliezcbere Light of afellow,and himſelfe making a part ofthe colledge , without the qualitic orti- 


bealſo accounted [16 Of 2 biſhop or abbat? VV hich queſtion being by the learned on both parts diſputed, 


afellowe thereof 


yet remaineth vndecided. But to leaue the diſputation apart,it ſeemeth, that he which 
ischoſen by the colledge or prince to commaund all the tellowes in particular, hath a 
double qualitie ; one in reſpeC ofcucric one ofthe tellowes, and another in reſpe of H 
the whole colledge or ſocictic : where in regard ofthe fellowes he is called Principall, 
Biſhop, Abbar, Prior,Preſident, or ſuch like, hauing power and authoritie to command 
eucric one ofthem in particular; howbeit that in the bodie of the colledge or corpora- 
4tion,he is no more than a fellow,although he haue the place of precedence : and that 
is it for which they put their titles diuided,, as,the Biſhop, Chanons, and Chpiter ; the 
Abbar, Religious, 8 Couent ; the Principall,Burſors,& Colledge . VV herein one of 
the chieteſt lawyers hath bene deceiued, laying, T hat the Philoſophers haue called the 


Thatacollege is perſons of a colledge,the colledge: ſhowing indeed no Philoſophic in ſo ſaying,conli- 


a name of righr : 


an confiſter 
net inthe perſo 


h = deringrhat acolledge is a name ofright, andthar all the reuenew and right of a col. - ] 


ofthe fellows, 1CAdge May remainc in ove perſon,the reſt ofthe fellowes being all dead. And in caſe 


moinesall the fel - 


bar way fitre- |. thatallthe fellowes of a colledge were dead, yet doth the right of a colledge remaine: 


lowesthereofbe- neither canthe lands or goods thereof be confiſcated, except the right of a colledge be 


ing dead. 


Antoninus fiſt 


betore by the ſupreme authoritie ſuppreſſed. For one of the principall priuileges of 
corporations andcolleges is,that legacies may be vnto them giuen by reſtament:wher- 
as (ocictie by the law forbidden, ate not colleges, but vnlawtull afſemblics,vnro whom 
itis not by the law permitred,to leaue any thing by teſtament, albeit thar legacies may 
be giuen vnto cueric one of the colledges . But to the intent ſuch vnlawfull companies 
and alſemblies might be repreſſed, thinke jt needfull,that it ſhould by law bee forbid- 
den,any lands or legacies to be ynto al or any of them lett by teltament, as vnto fellows K 
of tuch corporations or colledges. | 

And whereas we haue ſaid,that acolledge or ſocictie may be without any common 


that gave leave | ſtocke or treaſure: thatis alſoto be vaderſtood,that a colledge or (ocietie may bee ot- 
given tocolleges dained with ſuch prouiſo,that nothing ſhall be left vnto it by gift or legacie . Autoninus 


the emperour wasthe firſt which gave leauc for legacics 8 donations to be giventoal 
colledges,cxcept to the colledges ofthe Tewes,vnto whome it was yet lawfull to meet 
together for religion ſake , and to hauctheir Synagogues: as is to be ſcene in the orati- 
on ottheambaſladour Phzlo,vnto theemperour Calgals . And _Anguſtus him(clte by 
leuiers pattens direfted ynto the gouernours of the provinces ofthe empire, comman-, 


ded, 


ogy 1 
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© Jed Tharthey ſhould permit arid (ufter the lewes to enioy their colledges. VV hereup- Augeiiues goat 
on Narbanus Proconlull of Afia,torbad the magiltrars of Epheſus in any fort to let ot G— otiba 
diſturbe them . Yea that more is, Auguitus himlelte commannded a dailie and perpe« 
all acriſice of a calfe,a goat,and a ram,to be made at Hierufalem for the welfare of 
himſelfe,and of the Commonweale: and willed an ordinarie almes ordoale to bee gi- 
nenvnro the Tewes,of his owne proper coſts and charges,for therelicte of their neceſ- 
ftie. There be alſo corporations and colledges of judges and twagiſtrars,which yer are 
notcapable ofteſtamentarie legacies,it they hate not expreſle leaue by their erection 
andinſtitution ſo todue, As was iudged againlt the Scenat of Rome; whereunto Ruſ- 
fs Cepio one of the Senators, had giuen by legacie a certaine ſaumme of money, which 

8 hewilled to be ſtill diſtributed co them onely which came vnto the councell; which le- 
oacie the Scnat demaunding , Cepo his hcires denied it to bee vnto the Senat due: 
in which controuerſie Dom7zar the emperour gaue ſentence forthe heire , and exclu- 
dedthe Senat, although it were the molt auntient,and molt neceffante corporation of 
allthe Roman Commonweale. 

And thus hauing ſet downe and declared the beginning anddefinition of colledges; 
and communities : let vs now alſo ſpeake of their power in generall ; which is not de- 
termined by their particular foundations, ſtatutes, and priuileges, which are divers and Thecolleges «f 
almoſt infinir, according to the diucrſitic of the particular colledges and communities —_— 
themſelues. Now the chicte corporations or colledges,and which haue moſt power * <ommonyeal. 

C ina Commonweale,arc the colledges of judges and magiltrars : who not onely haue 

 powerouer euerie one of their tellowes,and the lefſer part oftheir owne colledge, bur 
ouer other particular colledges allo; and lo oucr others fubieCt to their juriſdiftion,and 
yet without their colledge . And in this the colledges of judges and magiſtrats notably 
differ from other colledges: tot that other colledges are eſtabliſhed euerie one of them 
tor the good goucrnment of that onely which is vato them{elues common ; whereas 
the colledges of judges and magiſtrats,are principally eteCted for the good of other 
ſubics, and to rule the other colledges, as alſo to chaſtice them if they ſhall tranſ- 
orefſe their lawes and ſtatutes . But as a wiſe man ovght firſt to be wiſe for himlſelte, 
andthen for others; as alſo to looke firſt into himlelfe, before he can rightly iudge of 

D others; or as the Hcbrewes in their prouerbes ſay, That charitic ought firſt to begin of 
it ſelfe,if it be well ruled : So ought the colledyes of judges and magiſtrars, firſt to cita- 
bliſh juſtice amon3ſt chemlclues,cucric one of them iv particular,and ro themlſclues all 
Ingenerall , the betterto diſtribute the ſame to the other ſubiects. 

Bur queſtion might be made, VV hether it were more expedicat that the colledges yy i we 
otmagiltrars and judges,ſhould be wdged by their tellowes, or by others ? for ſome mp enpains 
particular reaſons, which in duc place we ſhall hereafter ſer downe. But here to make magiltatsand 
the matter ſhort, It the colledge tor the moſt patt be compoſed of cuill and naughtie ET 
men,it is not to be left vnto themſelues,to iudge of their owne miſdemainers; but they 22,25 fellowes 
xeto be indged by the ſuperiour magiltrats,it they have power ouer then ; or by the tie,orbyothos 

E princezin cale they be not by any other ſupetiour magiſtrat to bereformed . Bur if the 
greater part of them be good and honelt menghere 1s then no doudr bur that it is ber- 
tcrand more expedicnt both tor the colledge and the Commonweale,that the fellows 
ſhould be iudged by their fellowes,rather than by other iudges: For that currie col- 
ledge I know not how hath in it ſome particularitie which cannot {o well be vnder- 
ſtood or iudged , as by the t:llowes of the ſame cotporation their. lues. Ioyning here- 
unto alſo,that by this meanc the loue and vnitic of the fellowes among themſclues , is 
ntheir colledge and tocictic the better maintained . And for this caule chiefly the em- 
perour Aariar decreed, Thatthe Roman Senators ſhould be mdged by the Senat one- 

- 3 ly. 
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ly. And fortheſelfe ſame reaſon the civill iuriſdition of marchants, and for the trade R 
of marchandiſe hath bene wiſely in all Itahie,and ſince that in Fraunce committed and 
omen tO certaine maziltrars and Conluls of the corporation and companie of mar. 
chants, ſummarily to decide the differences ariſing about the contratts of marchan. 
diſe , which haue in them I know not how certaine ſecrets , not to others well 


 knowne. : 
Collegeenot ba = Ag for other corporations and colledges,as of phyſitians,and tradeſmen, albeitthar 
| — nn rap by their foundation they haue notany iuriſdiftion or commaunding power; yet ne. 
« = os ucrthelefle ſo it is,thatthey alwaycs haue a certaine reſtrayning authoritic and power 
wetovie the by their ſtarures and priuileges, limited and allowed them; and ſometime without any 
| Imitation at all left voto the wildome and diſcretion of the corporation or colledge,or G 
ofthe head thereof : which oughtto be vied with fuch moderation, asthe father isto 
- vie towards his children : which ought not to be with crueltic or rigour . Forif the 
lawcondemne him to pay the price ofthe {lane,{laine by him that hath taken vppon 
himto teach him,albeit that it were in correCting of him: of much greater reaſon were 
heto be condemned, which having but the moderat correCion of men of free conditi- 
on,ſhould vſe ſuch rigour as that death ſhould thereof enſue? As it ſometimes hap- 
pened in Lacedemonia,where yong, children were by the Great Mailſter of the youth 
ſo rigorouſly whipt,ar that ſomctimes they gaue vp the ghoſt ypon the altar of Diana 
whileſt they were yet in whipping; moſt part ofthem not dariny ſo much as to ſigh 
orgrone,for fearc they had to be accounted faint harted cowards. And albeir that the 
emperour Frederike the ſecond gaus power and authoritic vnto the retours of Vni- 
verſities, andthat the principals of ſ{chooles and colledges haue alwayes had the cor. 
retion of their diſciples and {chollers : yet that is to bee vnderſtood bur of light mat- 
ters , andnot of (uch chaſtiſement and correCtion as the magiſtrat hath by the princes 
graunt ouer privat offendors 3 as many haue beene of opinion. For why, neither 
the German emperour , nor,the pope can giue any ſuch power vnto the principalles 
of colledges , or tothe colledges themſclues : butin ſuch countries as are vatothem- 
{clues ſubic& . For albeit thatpope Gregorze the eleuenth 1n a Bull graunted for the 
confirmation of the privileges of the Vniuerfitie of Paris , before graunted by the 
popes Yyrbanthe fift, and /nnocent the (ixt, in one article prouided , That it a ſchol- ] 
ler committed any thing deſeruing puniſhment , the hearing thereof ſhould belong 
vnto the biſhop of Paris onely : and in another article alſo , Thatno ſcholler ſhould 
from thencetorth bee impriſoned for whatſocuer debt . Yer the French kings and 
magiſtrats haue ofcentimes well declared themſelues not to bee bound to any ſuch 
the popes Bulles . Yetrrucit is, that colledges inſtituted for religion , hauc ordina- 
rily the correfting of them that are therein profeſſed ; and that ſo much the more , as 
theirrule and orderis the ſtraiter : For which caule ſuch as haue therein taken vppon 
them ſuch profeſsion, are exempted from the power and correQtion of their owne 
fathers : albcir that many hold the contraric : whoſe opinion tor all that is notinthat K 
Whether chil- point followed . And yet neuerthelcfle certaine it is, that the naturall dutie and reue- 


ken monthem rence of children towards their parents , remaineth alwaies in force and power , not- 
ligzon,be yerne- Withſtanding whatſoeuer bond and vow they haue made to any corporation or col- 
bound rokonor 1CAgC. For why , neither mans lawes , nor the ſtatutes or priuileges of princes can 
= —_ their derogat fromthe lawes of God and nature, which hath expreſly bound children vnto 
the obedience of their fathers and mothers;from which they can by no otherwiſe tree, 
or yet deliver tthemſelues,than by lawtull emancipation : or their fathers ſilence, who 
in ſaying nothing,ſeeme to haue conſented vnto their childrens vowes, which by ſpca- 


king they might haucletted:which coſent forall that cxcuſeth not children from doing 
the 


FA 
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A the honour and reuerence due ynto their parents,although that they being ſo profeſ- 
ed, be from thenceforth accounted children ofthe colledge 3 vato whome allo their 
colledges in right of inheritance ſucceed , they themſelues becing accounted of ſeruile 
eſtate & condition. For which cauſe the canoniſts giue vnto the abbies power and au- 
thoritic our their owne religious,cxempt trom the biſhops, which hath oftentimes by 
the decrees ofthe parliament of Paris bene confirmed . In ſuch (orr,as that they which 
are once entred into ſuch religious orders,may not from that time be called ro account 
orinto queſtio for any thing by them committed betore they entred into the monaſte- 
ry: which yet is to be vnderſtood but of light & youthful faults; which orherwile were 
but to open a way to theeues and murthercrs,to retire them(clues into ſuch colledges, 

3 asinto forreſts, forthe auoiding of due pumſhment; as indeed it ofttitnes happeneth: 
wherewith the wiſe magiſtrats ought ro meer,S according to the law of God todraw 
the murtherers fromchealtar to doe vpon them juſtice. As the court of parliament 
of Thoulouſe(not long agoe) condemned rwo religious monks of the order D'aurade, 
to be in their habits ſhametully drawne vpon a hurdle tothe place of execution , and 
there to be quartered, without diſgrading of them, for hauing moſt cruelly murthered 
the head of their monaſtcrie , whole ſeueritie they could by no mcanes endure. Yea They 


bot before the or- 


the abbat himſclfe may by his monkes be conuented before the ordinarie judge , and $2*>*t tend 
thatas well in criminall as ciuill matters : who may alſo freely appeale from the ſen- allo appecteram 


the infuſt ſentence 


tence of their abbar vnto his ſuperiour, as it hath oftentimes beene iudged by the de- gf their Abbor. 


.Ccreesofthe parliainent of Paris; 8 that withour leaue,as witneſſeth * the abbar of Pa- aan 


lermo; and hath allo bene iudged by the parliament of Bourdeaux . And for the ſame 
" reaſon if the colledge would without cauſe thrult out or depriue one of the fellowes of 
hisright, privilege, and libercie in the colledge,the hearing ofthe caule belongeth to the 
ordinaric judge of the colledge. Howbeit that in auncient time the corporations and 
_ colledges of Artiſans, Marchants,and other ſuch like, had thispower ( for the remo- 
ving of their fellowes ) as we tead in Cicero of the Roman marchants , Mercuriales & 
Capitolini, M. Furium hominem nequam,equitem Romanum de collegio deiecerunt , The 
Mercuriales and Capitolimi (ſaith he) thruſt Af. Furins a naughtic man, and yeta gen- 
 tlemanof Rome,out of their colledge or companie. And in Lacedemonia ( as Plx- 
D zarchwriteth) it waslawtull tor co thruſt out of their colledges or companies, him that 
haddifſcoucred or reucaled the (ecters oftheir companie.. As in like caſe Panormitan 
theabbat writeth, Thatin abbics or colledges creQed for devotion, the chapiters haue 
power to thruſt out any ofthe tellowes , or to depriue him of his ordinarie diuidents, 
but not to beat him,or to vle ſenere correfion ypon him, or yetto impriſon him z as 
hath bene iudeged by a decree ofthe parliament of Paris. 

But yet here a man might aske, VV herher a colledge may make adecree, Thatnone 
ofthefellowes ſhal conuent or ſue another of his fellowes, before any other judges bur 
the coliedge > Andin caſc it be ſo decreed , whether heethat ſhall breake the decree ſo 
made and lue his tellow before another judge , ſhall bee bound vnto the ciuill penaltie 

E inthe decree ſet downe > VW hercin Scewols the lawyer is of opinion, the decree to bee 
' good ;andthat the fellow of a colledye or ſocictic cannot haue recourſe ynto other 
magiſtrars,contrarie vnto the decree ot the colledge , but in paying the penaltic inthe 
decree of the colledge expreſſed. Howbeit (in mine opinion) this decree 15 not general, 
neither tan take place in cauſes criminall,no more than the conditionall penalties ſer 
downe inarbitrements, which haue no place if they concerne matters of crime. Se- 
.condarily mine opinion is, Thatthe decree of a colledge or companic , cuen in 
civil cauſes hath no place , if all the fellowes of the colledge or ſocictie giue not 
thereunto their conſents,as they doin arbitrements,wherecunto no man is bound that 
"—S | would 
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would not. For in all communities,corporations and colledges , and ſo generally in þ 
ens cuctic ſocictic and companic,ifqueltion be of any thing which is commonto them al 
ſocieties robe q particular 3 apart from the communiry,the cxpreſle conſent of cuery one ofthem is 


qyons ofrhem therin requiſir,itany thing be therinto be done. But if queſtion be of that which is com. 
-— pry " m6tothemall jointly 8 indiuilibly,itſufficerh that the greater part be of one opinion, 
on: oftrerin'. forthe binding of the reſt: Prouided alwaies,that nothing be ordained or decreed,con. 


particular,as al- 


fo rotharwhich 142156 roche ſtatures of the colledge, eſtabliſhed by the ſoucraigne prince , or by the 


is common to 


chem all ioivly founder of ſuch corporation or colledge,authoriſed by the prince, VV hetfore the Jaws 
bee > ofthe Commonweale and the ſtatures ofthe colledge ſtanding whole andentire, the 
colledge may make decrees which may bind the lefier part all rogether, and all the fel. 
lowes in particular : yer ſtill prouided,that two third parts of the tellowes conſentynto G 
the niakivg ofthe decree : albeit that they be not all ot one aduifc or opinion,in matters 
concerning their common {ociety,alchough that ſuch decrees ſo made cannot bind the 
greater patr ofthe tellows collectiucly,and much lefl: the whole corporation and col- 
lege: nomore thanthe prince is bound to his owne law, orthe teſtator ro his owne 
will,or particular men ynto their owne agreements , from which they may by their 
common conſent reuolt,nothing beceing more agreeing with rcaſon and nature, than 
eucric thing to be diſfolucd,by the ſame meanes that it was made. 
Whether decres Bur yCtir might be doubred, VV herher decrees made by the conſent and good li- 
made bythe king of an whole colledge or ſocictic,, might bec againe repealed and abrogated by the 
clccalleceor SICAtcT part,or two third parts oftheſame {ocictic or colledge? V hich I doubc not H 
| | burtthatthey may inal common cſtates,corporations,and colledges, if queſtion be bur 
_ _ of things common to them al in gencrall(as they arc one vnited body : )but if queſtion 
repealed, be ofcueric mans right by himlelfe particular and apart from others,then eucrie man is 
to-giue his conſent thereunto., VV heretore if the atlemblics of the eſtates in a Com- 
monweale confiſt and be of diucrs bodies,as in the dicts ofthe empire,and inall other 
Commonwealcsare compoſed of three orders and degrees of men, v4. of the Cler- 
gie,the Nobilitic,and Comminaltc, nothing can be done or decreed by any rwo of 
the orders,to the hurt or preiudice ofthe third , eſpecially it the matter concerne euery 
one of the orders by themſclues apart. By which reaſon I cauſed rwo of the orders of Þ 
Fraunce,to chaunge their opinions in matter concerning the third . For at ſuch time as 
I was ſent deputictor the prouince of Vermandois to Blois(whither king Heary the iij 
hadcalledanaſſemblic or parliament ofal the kingdome of France) a great and weigh» 
tic queſtion was moued amongſt the three eftates, Whether it were more indiffe- 
rent, and berter alſo, the requeſts of the people to bee before the prince iudged and 
determined by 36, men which cuctic one ofthe three orders ſhould by voice chule, 
than by che prince himfelfe with his councel > And now the Clergic and Nobilitic had 
not onely ſo decreed, but had drawne a great part of our ſort vmo their (ide alſo , ha- 
uing with hope of great rewards gained their voices, Art which time I percciuing the 
dritt and purpoſe of certaine ambitious perſons that were dealers in the matter, aun- K 
{wered , That the matter was further to bee conſidered of . For why , it was labou- 
red , that ſuch things as could not bee obtained of the people 1n generall , might (o 
be from a few 1n the name of the whole extorted . VV herefore the queſtion being 
more throughly debated,I denied that the marter could {o by vs bee paticd, without a 
more ſpeciall commiſsion fromthe people . Neither that it wee had any ſuch ſpeci- 
all commiſsion from the people; could it yet by vs bee done , without the great 
daunger of the whole Commonweale ; and that for many reaſons, by methen 
diſcoucred : whereby I drew the reſt of my fellowes backe againc to mine opint- 
on,who laied this charge yppon mee to remoue alſo rhe other rwo orders of cltate 
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— oem theit former recciued and ſerled opinion. Bur when the Archbiſhop of Lyons 


(Prefident ofthe Ecclefiaſticall eſtare) earneſtly withſtood me, ferioully alleaging that 
the Clergie and Nobilitic had beforeſo reſolued; Fſhowed him,thac ſuch a Preroga- 
iuc had from all antiquitic beene kept to cuery of the three Eftates, as that no ewo of 
them could decree any thing to the pretudice of the third: as it had before withoft any 
difficultie paſſed 1n the parliament at Orleance ;and as itis allo viced in the diets of the 
Empire, and the Parliaments of England,and of Spayne; For whick cauſe, and other 
reaſons then alleaged , I requeſted rhe orher rwo orders of Eſtace ,to take it in good 

art,in that they were by me hinder<d,as hauing the charge ofthe third eſtate. VV hich 
wasthe cauſe,that the thing becing againe called into: conſultation , both the eſtares 
chaunged cheir opinions . Which the king hearing;atid difſembling his griefe, faid in 
the preſence of Rae Biſhop of Angiers, and other Lords, That Bodzy at his pleafure 
had oucr ruled the Eſtates, 

But if queſtion be of aching commonto all a corporation or colledge, and which 
concerneth not any the particular members apart from the whole bodie,bur the whole 
and entire bodte onely the greater part of the ſocictie, may at their diſcretion thereof 
dererrnine: albcir char che whole communitie haue determined that their Statutes and 
orders ſhould not be infringed, bur by rhe conſent of all the fellowes . For why,T he 
greater pare ofa Communitie is alwaies reputed for the whole. Yea the law willeth, 
that hewhich is choſen of a communite or colledge to entreat-and diſcide of their 


C common affaires,may bind cuery one of the colledge . W herefore they are deceined 


which write the greater par:,ortwo third parts of a Colledge,to be able to do nothing, 
ifrhe colledge haue made a ſtatute, That they mult all therero conſent:for itchar might 
take place, then any one of the tellowes himſelte alone might empeach and ſtay the 

aduiſe,decrees, and reſolutions ofthe whole ſocietie; which is contrarie to theformall 
dipoſition of the law, which willeth, That in all afts concerning a cominunie of cor- 
poration, the greater part ſhould be the ſtronger ; and that the more parr of twathird 
parts,may giue lawe to all the tellowes in particular , whether the reſt of the felowes' 
be there preſent or abſcnt . For why , it is not needfull char they ſhould all be preſent, 
thatthe decrees ſhould ſtand good , and that eſpecially in light maerets ; provided yer 


) thatthey be all thereunto ſummoned or called . Howbeit that in matters of waight & 


conſequence, it is needfull that two third parts be there preſent, albeit chat they all giue 
nottheir conſents, except it be by a ſpeciall law prouided that che tworhird parts maſt 
of necelsitic agree in one . As by the tudiciall lawes of Lewes the xij the French king, it 
s0rdained, Thar ewo parts of the Tudges;and no fewer, may inthe higher Courts end 
ay ctuill cauſe : whereas in criminall cauſes,cquall voices acquite the partie accuſed; 
whoyet otherwilc is to be condemned, it the greater part do but by one voice exceed 
the leſſer. So alſo by a decree of Gregorrethe x , coticeraing the eleQion of the Pope, 
he muſt haue two third parts of the colledge of Cardinals that is ro be choſen Pope. 
Asalſo in many eleQions of the heads ot Colledges, it is neceſſarie that two third 
pou ofthe colledge ſhould agree 1n one... Yea ſometime it is neceſlarie that all the tel- 
owes ſhould be of one and the ſelte lame accord. As in-Rome it was by the Tribuni- 
tial law requiſite that all the ten Tribunes ſhould be of one opinion and mind, or at 
leaſt wiſe nor openly to diſcent; for that otherwiſe ohe Tribune alone might empeach 
and ſtay the proceedings ofthe whole Colledge .Now'if they all agreed in one, then 
atothe decree were joyned theſe words, Pro Collegio\, for the Colledge : otherwile 


there be no ſpeciall ſtatutes or law tothe contrarie, the greater part of rwo third parts 


lufficerh in all acts concerning the communitie of corporations and colledges. 


It is alſo neceſlarie,thatthe conſent whereot we ſpeake, bee givenr'in the common 
allem- 
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For the waking affembly of the corporation or colledge : for albeit that all the fellowes had lepcratel 
of a decrecin a 1 apart conſented vnto any thing, concerning that which'is common toall the Col. 


colledge,or core 


poration , the Jege,, yet, 0 it is.that {uch aCt;is nQt. tO any cf or purpoſe , neither for nor againſt 


gum tee. they which hauc ſp giaen their conſents, although ir were done eucn before publique 

the tame, hae NOTALICS +for that it 15 not done by the Colledge, which 1s done by all the fellowes 

ho Pee apart., Neither ſufficerh it thatall they of the Corporation or Colledge were called 

thveof appoin- rogerher, ifit were not intime and place, by the Statutes appointed. VV hercefore two 

parts of the fellowes gathered together ,can do more, than all the fcllowes conſen. 
10g apart. 4; BaLat | 

4 here ſome man may aske, who ſhall call the fellowes together 2 VV hercin ma. 

Towhom it be- Ny ate of opinion, that the moſt auntienr fellow of the Collecge or Socictic, hath po. 

Eo 2s. WCr to Call the reſtrogether;as allo ro condemnethem ofcontumacic for not com. 

+ mr lr ming: and yet for all that not to hane power to fine them, which is but a ridiculous 

thing, if ſuch contuacic cannot be puniſhed, neither by him,nor yet by the colledge; 

as certcin it is that it caunot: wheztore ſuch calling ofthe fellows rogether,by the moſt 


aunticnt fellow, is-bug yaine, except that the fellowes of their owne accord be content 


ro obey the ſame. And therefore.the Senat during the Conſulſhip of Ceſar could not 
beafſ:mbled or called together ;Cſar the greateſt magiltrat forbidding the ſame, as 
is afars laid . Orherfome are ofan, other opinion, and hold , Thattwothird parts of 
a Colledge may of right call rogether the reſt : but yet who ſhall then call cogether 
thoſe rwo third parts.they fay not . Howbeit if two third parts luffice to do and deter- 
mine the affajres of a corporation or communitic , we need not to trouble our ſelues 
with the reſt ,all the fcllowes being called. Howbeit the cuſtome kept almoſt in all 
corporations and colledges is, for the elders by their {cruams or other miniſters to call 
rogether the xcſt; or clſc for them of them ſeJues ro come together at the tolling of a 
bel}, gr the ſound of-a Trumpet; as in aunticnr time they did in Grace and Rome, 
wheoas the magilſtrats which had power to aſſemble the people, or the Senar, cauſed 
their commaunds hy the ſound of a Trumpet to be publiſhed ro the people inparticu- 
lar, but-not to all jn generall , for that they could not be ſo in that ſort commaunded. 
And who ſo obeyed not butrefuſed ro. come, him the magyſtrat had power to fine, or 
ſcizevpon his goods. As we ſee how that Mara Antonins being Conſull , threat- 
ned Czcero to pull dowue his houſe, it he carze not to the Senat being called - So that 
there is no queſtion where hethat calleth together the tellowes, hath power to com- 
maund, But if the Colledye or ſocictic be deſtitute of an head or —_ which hath 
power ro commaund ,or hauing,power, yet is not willing to conſtraine them which 
will not obey him; then he whom ir concerneth to haue the ſocieric aſſembled, is ro 
obraine commilsion from the magiltrat to conſtraine them to come rogether , and ſo 
we vie to doe, Yetmay the greater part of the tellowes together, depriue enery pat- 
ticular fellow of part of the profir and commodgitic he is to hauc of his Colledge, it be- 


>! SOT 10g ouderly called heſhall refuſe ro.come, it being ſo decreed; yer ſo that it be mode- 


for all enlleges TAKCly done . VV herefore to conclude this queſtion of the power of Communities, 


& corporations Corporations,and Colledges, we may lay Sofoys law to hauc generally place in cuery 
- 65 Hung Commonweale, and to be approucd by the Interpretors of both the lawes : that is to 
eninke or 


them(elues, nor {ay LNat It is free forall lawful commuwnitics , corporations , and colledges , to make. 


Serogaring from {ch orders as they ſhall think for themſclues beſt; ſo that rherby they do nor derogate 
were giventhem from the ſtatutes of the Colledge, made or eſtabliſhed by the Soucraigne Prince, or 


from their ſoue. , - R . . ; 

raigne prince thatthey be not repugnant or.contrarie to the lawes and ordinances of the Common- 
ondordinences Cale. Andin auntient time it wasnot forbidden corporations and colledges ro make 
af the Common decrees and ordinances within themſclucs Without derogating from the publique 


lawcs; 


y F 
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< © James; as allo ro put therunto ſuch and ſo greata penaltie and puniſhmenr, as pleaſed 
F the Colledge . But ſince that time by the ſtatutes and ordinances ot cuery Colledge & 
Commonweale, that power hath beene ordinarily cut ſhort, and brought vnto ſome 
(mall fine . Neicher am I of their opinion, which hold that a Colledge may make or- 
dinances and decrees without any penaltie annexed vnto them 3 for that fuch an ordi- 
nance, degree, Or ſtaruce, ſhould be but voprofitable and ridiculors, it no puniſhment 
were thereunto appoſed againſt them char ſhould diſobey the fame, eſpecially it he 
tharmaketh the orders or decrees haue not power by atbicraric puniſhment ro cauſe 
them to be obſcrued and kept. W ee allo in many places the Corporations of atti- 
ficers and ſuch like , which haue the right of a communitic , fo haue alſo acerteine 
3 forme of reſtraining , and viſiting of the workes and wares o their occupations or 
G trades, with power to ſeife vpon them, or to breake or confilcart them, it any thing be 
done contrarie to their decrees and orders : ſauing yctalwaics the Magiſtrats authori- 
iefor the hearing of the matter , if it be (o relcerued vnto him . Byr whereas we faid Whatthings 
that a Jawtull Corporation or colledge may make ordinances and &&crees,nor dero- and colleges me 
ing from the lawes ofthe Commonweale : that is [o yet to be vadetgood, as that ds 
they in their aſſemblies and meetings entrear onely of that which is vnto themaſelues 9 enrear 2nd 
common, and not of fuch things as whereot they are by the law prohibited not onely 
toderermine , but cuen ro conſultallo : left in ſo doing they incurre the penaltic ap- 
pointed againſt ynlawtull Colledges and Companies. 
& Andthus much concerning the power, rights, and priuileges of Corporations and How Corporat. 


ons & coll 


H Colledges in generall. Let vs now ſee alſo how and ia what ſort they ate to be corre- are tobecote 
Qed andpuniſhed when they ſhall offend . Howbeirthat one might ſay that where no ——_——— 
offence is committed , there no puniſhment is to be inflicted. Now ſoit is thata col. **4. 
ledge or corporation cannot offend,nor (o much as conſent, cr doc any thing by traud 
ordeccir (as the law ſaith; ) and therefore there lycth no ation of fraud or deceit a- 
2zinſt a colledge or corporation, alchough all thefellowes ofthe ſame colledge, or all 
the inhabirants ofa citic , or all the cſtates of a countric,had particularly and cuery one 
of them apart conſented thereunto: athing yer altogether impoſvible in corporations 
and communities of Townes, Countrics,Prouinces, & Commonmweales, conſidering 

) that the children and furious perſons which thercin are , cannot yeeld their conſent 

thereto. But foraſmuch as things done by the greater parr of the fellowes of a colledge How Corporat 

collegiatly aſſembled, or by the greater part of the inhabitants of a rowne or citic ina pan out 

lawhull aſſemblie, arc ſuppoſed to be done by themall , therefore the whole colledge 7 

acorporation is puniſhed; as inrebell:ions of Townes,and (editions of communities, 

which are puniſhed in their Corporations by loſle of their priuileges, or ofthe right of 

their communitie, by fines,charges,ſeruices,and other puniſhments , according to the 

qulitic ofthe offence : which puniſhment yer ought nor to take place , if the rebellion 

oother crime be not committed by the conſent of the communitie or corporation, 

K addecree for the doing thereof made in their common afſemblie: as it was iudged by 

| adecree of the parliament of Patis, forthe communitic of the citic of Corbeil . And 

ſet nevertheleſle, if the corporall puniſhinent be for the oftence commirted, ro be in- 

fited, as whipping, torture, or death, none of the ſocictic or corporation are ſo :o be 

puniſhed, bur they which were therein parrakers, or at leaſt thereunto priuie, alchough 

dewhole bogic of the communitic or colledge be cherctore condemned. As mn pri- 

ut oftences done by many being of no colledge or communitie, there lycth nor an 

ation but ayainſt cucry one of the offendours in particular, and for the whole, in ſuch 

lorr,as that one of them hauing made fatisfaction,the others are chereby acquired. Bur 

tach fat or offence be done by any one, following thercin the aduile , counlcll , and 
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deliberation ofall , they may be all therefore convented, and cuery one of them apart 
forthe whole, neither one of them making ſatisfaQtion , are the others thereby gif. 
charged . But happely ir may ſecmea thing veric vnrealonable and avſurd, that many, 
yca the greater part of the ſame colledge or corporation , ſhould be found innocent, 
and yctto be altogether puniſhed in the whole bodice, as in the caſcs by vs before re. 
hearſed . VW hereunto I anſwere, Thar it is yet more (traunge , that the innocent 
ſhould by lot be drawne together with the offendours, and thar theſe ſhould bepunj. 
ſhed, vpon whom the lot ſhould fall; as the maner was 13 the Decimation (or asit 
were tything ) of the armie, for hauing borne it {c]te cowardly agatoſt the enemie, 
where the moſt hardic & valiant, were oftentimes by lot drawne our, and for cowards 
executed . VV hich example the Senator Caſvus vcd, at ſuch time as he in full Senar, 
perſuaded the Senators to put foure hundred Slaucs todcath, although that there wax 
one(and he vnknowne) amongſt them guiltie ofthe mutther commairted in the perſon 
of their maſter, toyning thereunto thele wordes : Omne magnum exemplum habet ali. 
quid ex iniquo , quod publics vitutate compenſatur,Euery great cxample ſauoreth ſome. 
thing of inwſtice, which (yer for all that) is with the common profit againe recom- 
penſed or requited. But this is not(may (ome ſay)to pay the debr, to alleage one incon- 
venience in defence of an other, and of one abſurditic to conclude an other . VV here. 
unto I ſay, thatthe beſt juſtice that a man can doe 1s, of diuers inconveniences at once 
propounded, to ſhunne the greatelt , eſpecially when queſtion 15 of ſuch offences as 
may in no wiſe be [cft vnpuniſhed , For we ſeethat the wiſeſt, 8 moſt aduiſed Lawiers 
haue deſcided, That if there be any one laine, or beaten,or robbed by many,they are 
all bound for the whole, albeit that happely it was but one of them which gaueto him 
the mortall wound : but if it ſhall appearc, which otthem killed him, and that it was 
done without the conſpiracic of the reſt , onely he is bound that fo flew him : Bur ifit 
appeare not atall by whom he was ſlaine,neither that they had conſpired againſt him, 


they are all acquited from corporall puniſhment ; bur yet are to be therefore fined: For ' 


nothing is more cfteQuall for the finding out of that which is true and iuſt , then that 
in doubtfull things it is admitted , ſtill to ſhunne thoſe things which are more ablurd 
andyniuſt. As it a fclonic bee done which caunot by one man be performed; as if 
many haue caried away an other mans timber log, and amonegſt thoſe many it appea- 
rethnot who it was that did it , none of them 1s guiltie of the theft, if we will ſticke 
vnto the ſubrillitic ofthe words of the law; and yer are they all indeed guiltie : where- 
ot the Lawicrs taue no othcr reaſon, but that the inconuenience falleth greater onthe 
one fide , when they would ſhunne it onthe other, which is (as we ſaid) the greateſt 
reaſon that a man can haue, to find outthe truth of all things , when all other reaſons 
faile. VV e ſpeake not here of that which enemies do to townes beſieged, and by force 
taken, piling, killing, ſacking aſwell the good as the bad; and where the better that'a 
man is, the worſe commonly he fareth : but what a prince ought to do againſt hisre- 
bellious ſubicfs. Howbeirthatthe Romans, although accounted the moſt juſt peo- 
ple of the world, haue not alwaics followed thattule of cquitic and 1ulſtice which we 
before {poke of, bur ſometimes puniſhed not onely in generall, but cuen in particu- 
lar , all the inhabitants of their rebellious Townes after that they had taken them: and 
yet alwayes obſerued this point, to puniſh the heads more ſeuerely than the reſt, and 


to preſerue them that had reſiſted the ſeditious ; having (till aſpeciall regard whethet: 


therebeilion were conſulted of and decreed inthe Corporation and communitic of 
not . So Liaie ſaith: YValerius Leuinus Agrigento capto qut capita rerum crant ,virgw 
ceſos ſecuri percuſitt , ceteros predamque vendidit , Valerius Levinus hauing raken 
Agrigentum beheaded them that were the chicte authours ( of the rebellion ) being 
before 
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| before whipped, the reſt and the prey he fold. Andin an other place : Quontam de- 
tions anthores merit 5 pands 4 diy 'immortalibus , c a vob:s habent P.C. quid pla- 
ut de innoxia multitudine fieri? tandem ignotum eft 11lis , & ctnit.ts data, For that the 
authours of the rebellion ( faich he ) have from the'immortall Gods , and you the ap- 
oinced fathers, receiued their delerued puniſhment, what is it your pleaſure to be 
done with the reſt of che guiltleſſe multitude? at length they were pardoned, ahd the 
feedome of the citie giuer! them. The Confull Fuluins, having atter a Tong fiege 
takenthe citie of Capua , beeing, reyolted | fron the Romans , brheaded toureſcore 
ofthe Senatours , beſide xxvij othets' which had betore poyſonted rhemlelues and 
cauſed three hundred moe of their chiefe gentlemen to be in priſon ſtarued , therett of 
the inhabitants he ſold fot ſlaves. As for the other Townes which were vnder the obe- 
dience ofthem of Capua, there were none but the<hiete men puniſhed . Htella, Ca- 
tia, in deditionem atceptee , thi quoque in cos qui capita rerum erent animaduerſum, 
Atclla and Calatia ( ſaith” Liaze ) wete taken in by compo(:tion, and there alſo execu- 
tion was done vpon fuchas were chiefe docrs in the rcoellion , The other Conſull Ap. 
ius more ſeucre than his fellow Falutus, would haueenquirie made allo of their allyes, 
who had had ſecret part inthe ſame con{piracie : VV hereunto Fuluins would not a+ 
gree, laying, Thar ſo to do , were but to prouoke their faithtull and loyallallyes rore- 
bell, in giuing credit vnto the trairerous Campanians. VV hereby it is manifeſt with rhe notablecte- 
whatſcucritie the Romans thought it good to puinſh/their rebellious confpirators,du. GED 
C ring the time of their popular gouernment. And as for the Roman Emperouts , *«lans, 
ſome ofthem vſed rowards ſuch oftendours grarious favour, and vtherforne extreame 
cueſtic. The emperour '_Awrelianas tor his clemenicic deſerueth to be for cuer com. 
mended, who laying fiege vnto the citic Thyane ;twore that there ſhould nota dog 
eſcape alive, if he ſhould rake the citie bur hauing by force wonne it, chaunging his 
mind, as with compaſsion moued , heſtranly forbid any nan to be therein flaine ; and 
when ſome to prouoke him vato wrath , put him in remembrance of the: oatli he had 
made the ſaid it concerned but dogs , which hee commaunded tobe all forrhwith kil- 
kd. Thelike clemencic Herrythe fit the Germaine Emperour; having condemned 
the citic of Brixia to bee vrtetly raſcd , and laid cueri withthe earth ; yet when he had 
) wonnethe ſame , pardoned the citiſens neuertheleſſe; leaſt rhe innocent people ſhould 
lo hauc periſhed rogether with the oftendors;-tollowing therein the mercie of God, 
who would not onely the good not to periſh together with the euill and wicked ; bur 
promiſed to be mercifull vnto certeine cities, and a multitude of wicked perſons, for 
ſome few good men to bee found amongſt them . Some others of the Emperours 
have contrariwiſe vſed moſt barbarous crucltics , without diſcretion killing the good 
and bad together, and that tor the fault of ſome few . As the emperour Antonius 
Carzcalla, who in reuenge of certeine rymes and ſonges madeand ſung, againſt him drm, cru 
at Alexandria, cauſed ccrteine of his garriſon ſouldiours and Prxtorian bandes to nius Caracalls, * 
bee entermingled with the people as they were there beholding playes : who vpon dong omg 
£ a ſignal given , ſlewe an infinite number of the poore Citifens one with an other 924 yl 
without rcſpe&, as they came to hand . The like whereot hee had alſo before com. 
maunded to bee pur in execution at Hieruſalem . And afterward at Theſsalo- 
aca, where the Emperour Theodofrus the great cauſed feauen thouſand of the in- 
habirants to bee flaine one with another pell mell in revenge of ce:reine of his Re+ 
ours and other his magiſtrates and officers there flaine , without any delit>c. 
lation or decrce for the doing thereof, before made in their Communirie or Cet- 
poration, Xerxes king of Perſia vied an other manner of revenge , not in deede 
© crucll as the other , bur yer farce more ignominious and defpicefull , cauting 
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the noſes of all the people of a citic1n Syriato bee cur oft (which. citic after that was 6 
ofthat cncnt called Rh:nocara ) tor the like fault done by ſome few of them . But 
of all cruclties that of Sy/laes paſſed, who befide three ſcore thouſand citiſens of Rome 
by him flaine , cauſed alſo all the inhabitants of Preneſte to bee put ro death, 
pardoning none but his hoaſt , who would allo needs die with the 1eſt, ſaying, That 
he would not be beholden for his life , vatothe muttherer of his countrey .' Which 
cruelty may yet be borne with, when the vanquiſhed ſhal chuſe rather to diethanto be. 
come lubieAs; as in all ages there haue bene luch : but not if they ſhall bee comtentto 
ſerve and obey them,by whome they arc oucreome and vanquiſhed. Sothe Piſans(in 
the memorie of our fathers) notableroendure the iuſt gouerament of the Florentineg 
their lords,by the fauour of Charles the cight the French king , yecided themclues to 
Countic Yalentme Borgia, Who bceing not able roproteCt them, they in vaine offered 
them(clues firſt ro the Genowayes,and then tothe Venetians : By both which ſtates 
they being reiefcd, after that they had for along time beene moſt ſtraitly beſieged, 
they ycelded therſclues ſubiets vnto the Florenunes their old lords , of whomethe 
eaſily obtained pardon,and fo afterwards continued their good and faithfull ſubicfs, 

Thegreatwiſ- Br 7 6pes care of Flaunders,and the laſt of his houle(tor after his death that carledom 


ES tell into the houſe of Burgundie) having brough: the Gaptois rebelling againſt him ro 
Re oke ſuchextremitie,as that they were glad to crane ot him grace and pardon, would not ſo 
DT recejue. them,but propounded vnto them moſt hard conditions, and not beſeeming a 
toies bisrede'i- ſree PCOPIC TO ACCEP! Of : as that they ſhould all cun:e vnto him out of the citie to craue H 
pardon with halters about their neckes;and that then he would conſider what he were 
todo with them . V hich put the poore diſtrefſed people 1nto ſuch a deſperat feare,as 
that they went our being in number but five thouſand ( but all armed with diſpane) 
againſt the carle,who then was fortic thouland ſtrong, whome they ina great bartell 
ouerthrew : and lo brought vnder their obeylance all therownes of Flaunders,except 
Audenard . The carlc flying out ot the ouerthow hid hiniſelſe vnder a poore womans 
bed; who afterwards found meanes tor his eſcape,by couering him in an heape of ap+ 
ples : bur being fo eſcaped, tor ever loſt his power, together with his honour . With 
No merecruel which ſo great an oucrthrow giuen,theGantois vecame much more arrogant thanbe- ] 
- ang fore,& never afterwards willingly endured their princes commands. VW hereby It was 
pre a PURE then perceived, No more cruell enemies to be found againſt the prince,than his delpe. 
Som- princes ratſubiccts, Nor any war to be more iult,than that which is by neceſsitic impoſed as 


have allo added {aid at) auinticnt Roman Senator. But that the aforeſaid warre was ſuch,it is cuident & 


conmvmett ,'n 


revengeot 'nar Plaine, ſecing that together with their moſt ſhametull yeelding , molt crucll death did 
lem  hangouveralltheir heags , and a reproach heavier than death n ſelfe ; reproach anddif- 


ie:ts, by . 

Bo Emer Brace being alwayes more dreadtull voto men of honourable minds, than molt cruell 
chafted the re- death, But in that time it ſhould ſecme, that princes rooke pleaſure to encreaſe their 
bellions Milla - . . x x : ; ; 

y-nes his ub- CCUe)tie with reproach and deſpight againſt their difobedient and diſl»yall (ubicAs.For 


i , fi d . . . 
re carre; 10 * Frederike the ſecond, the German emperour,o revenge the miuric done vnto his K 


fchofthemas wite, with great diſgrace at Milan, having beſieged andraken the citie, after he had put 


wwlt hane 


ther livesipared tO dcath the chictclt of the citiſens,and rifled and raſed the citie,, vſed a contumelic and 


with their rect . . 
to drawea gue dE[Pight towards the reſt that had eſcaped the ſo» 1Idiours furie,as was vato them more 


out of a mules 


ilewbeeor delpightful than crucl;8 yer worle than death. So Dagobert king of France, not coren- 
grevethe difpire ted to haue flaine the inhabitants ot Poineers, for ayding his enemuc againſt him,cauſed 


ocke yet v- 


ted bythe 1r5li. alſo the tawne to be raſed, and :he ground to be plowed with an etcrnall curſe , and (alt 


ans, by ſhowing 


the thombe ve- LO be ſowne vpon 1tto make it barren ; whercot they are yet called Salted men of Poi- 
: _ o R . . . . . k : 
wich cheſs TIES, But as princes which with (ufferance paſle oucr the (editions & rebellions of the 


Sords;5ce/e  COIPOration or communitic of any towne or prouince,giue example to others co doe 


the 
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 thellike :1 ſo thole princes alſo-which without meaſure exerciſe crueltie vpon their van- gage is run 

viſhed ſubicRts, get vnto thera(ſclues nor onely the title of moſt barbarous and cruel! iFingot rove)- 

rants, but in ſo doing ſometimes alſo hazard their whole eſtates . But hee ſhall de+ —_ wpered 

ferqe the prayſe and commendation of aiuſt prince,and preſerue allo his eſtate, which 

ſhall keepe the meane in puniſhing the authors and ringleaders of rebellions, tempe- 
ring ſeucritiewith lenitie, As did Charles of Fraunce king Lewes the ninth bis brother: 
(aherwardsking of Naples) who hauing conimilsion fromthe king , to chaſtice the 
inhabitants of Mont Pchier,, who had faine cercaine of the kings receiuers & officers : 
rookefrom them all therr liberties and privileges , appointed the walles of their citic 
to be tated, their ſteeples pulled downeand a fine of fix ſcore thouſand crownes to be 
3 (ervpon them: _or as ſome write,cauſcd halte the goods of the ciriſens to bee confiſca- 
; tedandof fix hundred ofthem one parttb-be drowned, another part to bee hanged, 
andthe third part burnt And fo indeed the indgement was to the terrour ofthem gi- 
ven; and chedecree ſer downe': howbeigthat it was afterwards by the good prince 
modcrated,infuch ſort, as that none but the oftendors'themſelues were: executed: for 
thatthe kings officers and magiſtrars had bene ſo murthered by no publike counce), or 
aſſembly of checiriſens orderly called, but bythe 1nſolencie of the raſh rumultuous peo- 
pleonely. With like lenitieCharles cheffixt the French king difarmed the Parifians 
nifenyp 1a rebellion againſthim,and executing the authors thereof, reltrayncd the reſt 
ofthe whole bodie ofthe citiſens,by impofing vpon them a great fine . And admit all 
( thecitiſens ofa citic, by their common conſent, and the marter being before well deba- 
ted,to hauc all rogerher with one mind rebeJled, and choſen vato themlclues a new 
prinee : Yeaandto haue augmented their wickednefle with contumelie and deſpight 
againſttheir ſoucraigne : yet were itnot the part (I will nor ſay) ota good prince, but 
even ofa wile prince,to take revenge of all of them of whome he might, for blemiſhing, 
thereby for eucr of his fame andrepuration ; than which norhing oughtto bee vnto a 
prince more deere : albeit that he might ſo. doe ( which yet were a moſt hard thing ) 

theſtate ofthe Commonwealereſerued whole . VV herefore T. Qazntins the Conſul Thewigen of 

did wiſely,vho when he could not with the (afetic ofthe Commonweale chaſtice the Sand) 

armie which he then had vader his conduR and leading, for their rebellious murinic,af- 2%inchaſtiing 

) ter he had appcaſed all martters,and yet thought it not fafe for the ſouldiours ſo in dan- nous ſeuldiours, 
ger ofthe law to returne into the citie , he himſelte came firſt ro Rome , andthere by 
conſent of the Senat preſented a requeſt vntothe people , Ne cut militum fraud: efſer 
ſeceſſio,That the mutinous revolt might not be daungerous to any of the {ouldiours : 
which he with the greatgood liking both of the Senar and of the people obtained. 
With like wildome Sc:p/9 African the facher, reprefied the mutinie ofhis army ar 
Seuerone,with the execution ofthirtie fine of the ſouldiours onely : Certabatur uirum 
mauthores tantum ſeditionis xxx animaduerteretur an plurium ſupplicio vindicanda de. 
feitio ma 1g efiet quan ſeditio : vicit ſemtentra lemor ut unde culpa ortaeſſet, ibi pana con- 
ſiteret,ad multit udimis cattigationem ſatis eſſe , Queſtion was(lath Lruze) whether exe- 
E cution were to be done onely vpon thirtie fiue,the authors ofthe (edition: or that fo 
great areuolt rather than a ſedition , were to be reuenged with the execution of moe : 
wherein the milder opinion preuailed, That from wheice the offence was begun, there 
ſhould the puniſhment reſt : and that to ſuffice tor the chaſtiſing of the whole multi- 
de, And ſhortly after in the oration which Scpio made vnto the armic, he vſerh theſe 
Words,Se 0# ſecues quam viſcera ſecantem ſua cum gemitu & lachrimis xxx hommum 
capitibus,expiaſſe oito millum noxam,Him no otherwiſe but as a man cutting his owne 
entrels,with ſighes and teares to haue made (atisfaQtion for the offence of eight thou- 
: land men,with the heads ot thirtic . So when Appius the Confull (with greatraſhnefle 
'Wi)] ſhould 


ey, 
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fhould I fay,or pride)would by ſtrong hand have reſtrained and correCted his armie, K 
then all in a mutiniz,he was by the Colonels and capraines ſtaied from ſo doing: who 
all with one voice told him, Nothing to be more daungerous, than to (ecke by force 
to chaſtice them, in whole loialtie and fidelitic the whole force ofthe empire conſiſted, 
Anonblere» And albcit that nothing were to bee feared in the puniſhing of an whole armie, or 
Cound ofa citie,yet ſuch generall and popular puniſhments are not to be ied: but in chaſti. 
Popes Pani (ng of ſuch offences,an cſpeciall regard is to be had , Y/7 pang ad paucos,mnetus ad ones 
perueniat, That the puniſhment it ſelfe ſhould touch but tew, but that the fcare thereof 
* 7.1, {houldcomevntoall; * as an auntient orator no lefle cloquently than wilcly ſaid, 
That it beſeew. Yea MOIcOucr it beſeemeth nota ſoucraigne prince to be the eXCcutor or beholder 
rain princers ofthe execution of ſuch generall puniſhments ; (if orherwile it may bee in his abſence 
be che executor done) tothe intent his ſubieRts minds ſhould not ſo be alienated from him: but tothe 
general executi- Ontrarie it is necdfull for him with a convenient levitie to/moderat eucn the tuſt and 
lieus ſubie8s. necefſarie ſcueritic of his deputies and magiſtrats, ro the imitation of Axtiochas the 
The wiſemode= oreatking of Aſia,who hauing given commilsion to Hermes his conſtable, co puniſh 


ration of ſome 


great princes in the rebellion of chem of Seleucia: and he condemning the corporation ofthe citie in 
Snow 2 fine of fix hundred thouſand crownes,and baniſhing alſo a great number ofthe citi- 
m7 ſens,and taking away the liberties and privileges of the citic: Azorochws called home 
againe the baniſhed ; and contenting himſelfe almoſt with the tenth parc ofthe fine,re: 
ſtored againe ynto the citic the auntient liberties and privilegs thereof. But not togoe 
further , Henriethe ſecond the French king , hauing ginen commilſsion to the duke þ 
Mont-morencie conſtable of Fraunce, to chaſtiſe the rebellion ofthe countrey of Guy- 
ennc,and eſpecially ofthe inhabitants of Bourdeaux, graunted them afterward a gene. 
rall patdon,and forgaue them the raling of their townehall , wherein they had made 
their aſſemblies, with the fine of two hundred thouſand pound , and the charges of the 
armie brought againſt him: in.all which the inhabitants of Bourdeaux were by the 
duke condemned; reſtoring vnto them allothe right and freedome of the corporati- 
on of the towne,excepting them only who had laid hands vpon his officers, and ſome 
few priuileges'and demaines of the towne,which were then abridged and cut off. But 
The widome of the emperour Charles the fift,not ſo cruelly as wilely,by one and the ſclfe ſame iudge- 
Charlsthe fiftin (2ent,revenged the often rebellions and injuries which they of Gaunt had of old vied ] 


the teueritie by 


dim ule ines” tOdOC againſt hisaunceſtors ,and which till then remained ynpuniſhed: partly by the 


lious Gauntes : ſfferance,and partly through the weakeneſle of the carles of Flaunders . For when 
tothe contrarie TC Citiſens of Gaunt had now compelled the Bourgamaſter openly to teare in peeces 
by biw uſed :9- the emperours edifts,and had ſent ambaſladours vnto Frauncisthe Frer.ch king to re- 


Re hw £2" CEIUE them with their citic into his proteRtion : and he refuſing them, had ſolicited his 

Spagge. other ſubiccts, their neighbours torebellion : the councell of Spaine decreed, That the 
citie ſhould be raſed andlaid cuen with the ground, and all the goods of the citiſens 
confiſcated. Howbeit the emperour having it in his power, ſpared the countrey and 
citie wherein he was borne and brought vp: but executed thirne of the chicke authors K 
of the rebellion, tooke away all their corporations and colledges, depriucd the citic of 
patr of the publike lands thereumto belonging, as allo of all the priuileges; and cauſed 
a moſt ſtrong caſtle to be there built, and a garriſon therein ro be kept and maintained, 
and all at the citiſens charge . This the emperours ſentence I received of them of 
Gaunr,at ſuch time as I was of councell to Frawncis duke of Aniou , and of the Low 
countries . And not long after king Frawncis,who had refuſed to proteQ the Gantoics 
going in perſon himſelfe to repreſle the rebellion at Rochell, raiſcd for the cuſtome of 
ſalt, withthe maicſtic of his ſpeech terrified them of Rochcll, and fined them, but yet 


putno mantodeath ; yea he left ynto the citic the liberties aud (ocieties thereof whole, | 
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k yet proteſting himlſelte tro haue had no leſle occaſion to reucnge himlelfe than had 
Charles che fift,but that he had rather to cncreale his commendation, by lauing , than 
by ſpilling of his ſubics , and by gentleneſle ratherthan by crueltie . By theſe exam- 

les before ſet downe it is well to be vnderſtood, what is to bee determined forthe pu. 
niſhment of Communities,Corporations, and Colledges: wherein they which affe& 
lenitic, do giue occafion vnto the ſame citiſens oftentimes to rebell : which in a Com- 
monwealc is of a prince eſpecially to be taken heed of . In which thing no min fee- 
meth to haue behaued himfſelfe more wiſely than Charles the fift. Yet hethatſeemed 
tohauc bene ſo ſeuere againſt the Gauntois, vſed the greateſt lenitie that might beers. 
wards the Spaniards of all ſorts,at ſuch time as they had not otily rebelled againſt him, 

3 (when he went to take poſſeſsion of the empire) but alſo choſen the duke of Calabria 
for their king , who refuſed that ſo daungerous a preterment . Ot which ſo great a mul- 
titude Charles thought it not good to puniſh one, and thatright wiſely : for that in ſo 
doing he ſhould hauc launced all the members ofthe Commonweale, For albeit that 
tis an wholeſome thing to cauteriſe or cut offa mortified member for the preſeruati- 
on ofthe whole bodie ; mult we thetefore if all the members of the bodie bee in a con- 
ſumption, or taken with a Gangrena vſe ſections or cauterifations? Hypocrates the great 

phyſician ſaith no,forbidding vs to apply remedies to deſperat diſeaſes,and ſo much the 

leſle;f a conſumption ſhall take hold of the chiefe and principall members of the bo- row « come 
die, W herefore to conclude this queſtion, itthe offence be committed by the coun- (on otentng © 

C cellor deceit of a communitie or corporation,that which belongeth vnto ſuch a com. is 'obe puniſh» 
munitie or corporation ſo oftending z is therefore to be confiſcated ot forfeited: but if = 
there be no ſuch thing thercero belonging char may ſo be forteired,then a fine in money 
sto be ſet thereupon, but yet to be exacted onely of thee which gaue counſell or aid 
tothe committing of the offence: for as much as it could not bee committed by the 
whole communitie or corporation itſelfe: bur ifthe guiltie parties benot to be known 
from the guilcles,then are they altogether to be fined: but as for any corporall puniſh- 
ment,icis not to be inflited , except that cuerie one ofthem,andall of them together, 
haue moſt grieuoully off:nded . Neither yerare they to be thought all to offend, al- 
though they follow the enſignes diſplaied,except that they altogether and cuerie one 

D ofthem apart gaue their councell or conſentthercunto before: but the commuitie or 
corporation being puniſhed, doth not therefore exempt them hat are guiltie ofthe of- 


fence committed, trom their due deſerued puniſhment. than 
But thicſe things being thus declared,concerning the puniſhments of Communities Jy many og 


aud corporations : it remaineth for vs to {ce , whether that a Commonweale can bee munities,c 

without ſuch Communities, Corporations, and Colledges . Wee ;faid at firſt , men _ 
eucry where to be,and alwaies to hauc bene deſirous of the ſocietis and companie of 
men: and ſo out of a farnuliar and naturall ſocictie by little and little to haue growne in- 
toacolledge,into a corporation,inro a communitie , and fo at length intoa citie: and 
loto hauc made theſe empires and kingdomes,which we here in the world ſee, having 
E no ſurer foundation wherupon to reſt(next vnto God)than the loue and amitie of one 
ofthem towards another: which can in no wile be maintained,but by alliances, ſocie- 
ties, eſtates, communities, fraternities,corporations,and colledges. So that to demand, 
whether communities and colledges be neceſſarie ina Commonweale? is as much, as 
todemaund, VV hether thata Commonweale can be maintained and vpholden with- 
out loue and amitic ? without whichthe world it (clfe cannot long ſtand . W hich I 
have ſaid, forthat there haue bene,and yet are ſome of opinion , That all corporations 
andcolleges are out ofa Commonwealeto bee excluded and baniſhed ; not conſide- 
ing that a familic,and the veric Commonweale it felte,are nothing clſe- bur commu. 
| K k ij nities. 
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nities. VV hich is an errour whereat the greateſt ſpirits have oft times ſtumbled ; for þ 
one abſurditic or incommoditie which cnſueth of one good cuſtome or ordinance,wil. 
ling to haue the ſame cuſtome or ordinance aboliſhed and quite taken away, withour 
Great harws en* regard ofthe greatgood which otherwiſc enſueth thereof vato the Commonweale,] 
ſuing oem confeſſe that colledges and communities cuill gouerned , draw after them many taQi. 
munitions, (editions, part-takings, _— , yeaand ſometime the ruine of the whole 
Commonweale alſo : and that.in ſtead of ſacred loue and amirie,there ariſcth of them 
coniurations,and conſpiracies uf one ofthem againſt another. And that more' is, i 
hath bene ſeene,that vnder the ſhadow of religion diuers colledges haue covered ſome 
inoſt deteſtable and execrable impietie . VV hereofno better example can bee ginen, 
than of the fraternitic ofthe Bacchanals in Rome, which devifed vnder the colour of 6 
rcligion,ſo long coucred the moſt execrable and deteſtabble filthinefle of both ſexes, 
vntill that the ſecrets thereof opened , polluted the citie then mirrour of the world, and 
all Iralie withthe loathſome ſauour thereof, aboue ſcuen thovland perſons beeing 
partly acculed, attainted, conuinced , and many of them execured and baniſhed, 
Religionthe forthe abhominable villanies by them committed vnder the colour of that religion, 
for afouls which hath alwaies the faireſt and moſt glorious ſhow thar can bee deviſed, to bee ſet 
m_—_ vppona fowle matter; as ſaid Flaminwms the Conſull ſpeaking vnto the people of 
. ., Rome,concerningthe impietics by him found out , A 7þ1/ in ſpeciem fallacins praus 
religione; vbi Deorum numen pretenditur ſeeleribus , ſubit 4aimum timor , Nothing is 
' inſhow- moredeceitfullthan corrupt religion: For where the maieſtic of the gods H 
is prerended for the cloaking of villanies, there teare piterceth the mind . VW hich was = 
the cauſe that the fraternities of the Bacchavals was by a decree of the Senat pur 
downethrough all Iralie : V Vhich decree of the Senat confirmed by the people, 
palscd into the force ofalaw, Thatfrom thattime forward no moe ſacrifices ſhould 
bee made by night , but alwayes done in publike . V Vhichthing Damonax a wiſe 
Nightlyconuen- Grecian had long time before attempted roperſuade the Athenians of , ſay ing, Thole 
ticles vaderthe njipht-ſacrifices to have alwaies ſeemed vnto him verie (uſpitious. And better it is in 
gion ſuſpicions eueric Commonmweale openly to ſuffer whatſocuer aſsemblics or ſacrifices to bee 
Drrmenocets done by day , in the fight of allthe people ,then nightly aſsemblics ro bee made vnder 1] 
arg.  thecolour of religion , VVYhereot Catothe Cenſor moſt grieuouſly ſaid , 4b null 
genere non ſummum periculum e#t, ſi catus , & conſilia, & ſecretas conſultationes eſſe ſi 
45, There is no ſort of men from whom the greateſt daungeris not to bee feared, if 
you hall ſuffer conuenticles,and ſecret councels and conlulcations to be kept amonelt 
. them: V Yhich canſo much theleſse be anoided, when as the falſe opinion of religion 
is pretended tor to colour villanies , For that there is no conſpiracie, which may not 
be contrived and made in ſuch ſecret aſsemblies : which growing by little and little, 
 andnot perceived vntill they bee growne great, at length burſting ike ro arotren im- 
poſtume , infe&eth the whole bodic ofthe Commonweale. As for proofe thereof 
1n our remembrance,whereas there haue alwaies beene many conuenticles and mee- K 
tings of (cditious perſons, vnder the pretenſed ſhow of religion, ſoa more daunge- 
rous companic of filthic fellowes never more ſodenly in any place brake out, 
than did that of the Anabaptiſts in Munſter , the chicte citie of V Veltphalia, 
who there fecretly multiplying, vppon the ſodaine rooke vp armes, and by the lea- 
ding of a Taylour drauc out the biſhop and magiſtrats , and ſo poſseſsed the citie 
wholly to themſclues , which could not bee againe recouered from them , nor 
thoſe phantaſticall ſeditions repreſsed, but by a {trong armie of the whole German 
cmpire. The Colledges and Fraternitics of the Pythagorians dealt more moderatly in 
Iralic , who profeſing the ſtudic of wiledome , and hauing drawne ymo them 
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4 ſo many dil ciples,as that many the greateſt lords & princes, both of Tralic and Greece, 
moued with the admiration of their doAtine, were now become both their auditors 
and followers : they bearing themſelves thereupon,went about to haue cuerie where 
ouerchrowne the popular eſtates, and tyrannicall gouernments, and for them to haue 
eſtabliſhed Ariltocraties,and the gouernments of wile men. Bur that their fo good 4 
purpole was ouerthrowne by cerraine ambitious and popular men , who ſetting the 
people in an vprote with fire and fword,deſtroyedall the Pychagorians . VV hich ( as 
Gith Polrbiius) troubled almoſt all the eſtates both of Tralic and of Greece. AnJ for this 
cauſe the emperours,and almoſt all other princes,popes,and councels, giuing the Jews 
ſeaue to hanc their meetings & ſynagogues{which Tyberius,Clandims,8& Domitian)the 
3 emperours, had of antient time taken trom them)carmaunded yet, T har'cthey thould 
| alwaiesdo their ſacrifices,and have their prayers openly , and in publike . VV hich li- 
bertic Pharao king of Zpypt(terrified with the iudgements of God ) would haue alſo 
oraunted them , but was by Moyes retuled,alleaging, That it was to be feared leaſt the 
Egyptians ſhould ouerw helme with ſtones the Jewes, viing a (tranye religion, and by 
the lawes of che countrey forbidden . And to ſay the truth,it is a thing moſt hard and Thecomned 
difficult go maintaine colledges or corporations 1n a Commonweale of what religion Mobrnardy 
ſocuer,cither publikely or priuatly,being comrarie tothercligion ofthe people, or of tfirion coma: 
the greater part ofthem: Forthar the people cucry where moſt icalous of their religi- rorbeir owne, 
on,cannot but moſt hardly endure any rites and ceremonies, diftering from the religion 
C by them{clues generally receiued: neither are by the lawes,or by the magiſtrats com. 
- maund,or bands ofmen (o to be reſtrained and kept in, but that their rage will oft- 
times moſt furiouſly breake out,not againſt the weaker ſorr onely,but cuen againſt the 
moſt mightic ones alſo. For ſo Thomas emperour ot Conitancinople , pulling downe 
the altars and images of the ſaints, was by the angrie people moſt cruelly flame in the 
verietemple of ſaint Sophia . We haue allo ſcene in the citie of Francktord foure cor- ,, 
_— and colledges of diuers religions,to haue bene publikely al.owedandexcrci Catholques by. 
d,namely thoſe of the Iewes,ot the Catholikes,otthe Proteſtants, and ot the Confeſ bore wrtio 
ſionof Geneua : But it (o fell out in the yeare156z, in the moneth of May , thatthe on prey 
Proteſtants aſſuring themſ-lues of the ſtrengrh vt their partakers,fe!l vponthemotthe k&onvf Genes 
D Contefsion of Geneva, (who in their profeſsion came neereſt vnto them) and beating 
with the o: her which more differed from them , ciuſed that of the Conteſsionto bee 
there viterly forbidden. WV hich is lefle to be feared in ſuch religions and tet as haue 
bene of auntient time receiued,and which as it were in their owne right defend their 
prot: f5ion: ſuch as 15 the religion of the Iewes, from which all other religions, except 
O1zBedo derprinw, ſeemerto hane taken their beginning : which Chry/oſtome therefore 
calleth 1 he mother of the Gem'iles: the princes of Europe and of Barbarie having al- 
Watcs granted vnto the Tews, their antient priuileges,corporations, & colledges, tor the 
excrcifing of their religion ,in paying vnto them cerraine tribute , as they did vnto the 
Roman emperors,which was called Aurum Coronarimm ; whichthe German empe- 
& tours ordinarily gue vnto theempriſes, for the confirwation of the Tewes privileges, 
which are yet greater in Polonia and Lituania than in any other place of the world, 
lince they were by Cazamir the great king of Poloma graunted vnto them , at there- 
queſt of a Tewiſh ladie,called Heſter;ſuch as had of antient time by a Perſian king bene 
vito this nation giuen, at the inſtance of another Iewiſh ladie of the ſame name, 
Where they ſo mightily encreaſed,asthat there was no prince in the greater Aſia, 
which had not in it one or other Collonic ofthe Tewes;as weread in oſephws,and Phi- 
6. Wherefore the moſt auntient antiquitie ofthar the Tewiſhreligion,together with 
the great pouertie of the Iewes themſclues, who in no place ofthe world may polleſle 
any 
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any lands,maketh that they necdthe lefle,and are indeed thelefle able to fght fortheir | 
relivion and libertie. | cole 

Bur it may be,chat the conſent-and agreement of the nobiſitic and people ina new 
Hel —_— religionor lett,may be {0 puiſſant & ſtrong,as that ro repreſle ol alrer the ſame,ſhould 
rong,as that it be a thing impoſSible,or at leaſtwiſe maruelous difficult, without the extreame perill 
CIS. and daunger of thewholecſtate. In which calc the beſt adviſed princes and gouer. 
rillofthe tate 5 of Commonweales do immitat the wile pilots, who when they carnor attaine yn. 


and common- 


_ On to the port by them deſired , ditet their courſe to ſuch pott as they may : Yea and 
cobetaffered. oft times Quire chaunging their courſe, giue way vnto the ſtormes and tempelts,leaſt in 
ſecking too much to pur intothe defired bauen, they ſuffer ſhipwracke . VV herefore 

thar teligion or et is to be ſuffered, which without the hazardand deſtruftion of the 
ſatecannort be taken away: The health and welfare ofthe Commonweale being the 
chicferhing the lawreſpeerh . W herefore Conſtansthe emperour luffered the com- 

pailies:and colledges of the Arriais,oot ſo much tor the loue and affeftion he bare to. 
watdsthem,as diuers haue written - bur ſo in quietro preſeruc his ſubieCs , and eſtate. 

And Theodoſius the Great being himſelte a Catholixe,and alwaics contraric to the Ar. 

' Tiavs opinion , yet-bare wich their religion,which hec could by no meanes ſuppreſle, 
maintaining both the one ſorr atdthe otherin peace and obedience. And after him 

Zenothe empcrour,to reconcile the companies of all ſorts of religions among them- 

ſclies,and together with the Commonweale;commaunded an edict, which they cal. 

led fywTeor, which is to fay,of vnion and tranquilitic or quierneſleto be publiſhed . At 

ter whoſe example Anaſtaſias cauſed the law of forgettulneſieto bee (er forth, cheri- 

ſhing the graue and modeſt preachers, and removing ſuch as were of vehement and 

turbulent ſpirits, | 

Howaprince = And yet no doubr, but that a prince favouring one left vr rel1gion,and diſliking ano- 
——y ene Aron ther,may it he will without force or conſtraint , or any violence at all, ſupprefſe that 
anddilciding an which he liketh not(excepr it be by the hand and power of the almightic ſupported)8& 


witn- 


ourforceor fiur that by keeping the maintainers thereof from all preferments and places of command; 
Ces 4c and by ſhewing himſelfe in deeds rather than in words,to abhorre that religion which 
lizeth,ndad- * hedefitcth to haue extinguiſhed, For the maner ot men is, tolouc ſuch things as their 
——- 5" an princes embrace : and minds refolued, the more they are croſſed, the ſtiffer they are, 
ors . , . 
which'otherwiſe of themſelues grow weake and feeble,itthey be not at all reſiſted. Be- 
ſides that,there can be nothing more daungerous vnto aprince,than to make proofe of 
his forces againſt his ſubicAs,cxcept he be wel aſſured to preuaile againſt them : which 
otherwiſe were but to arme a lion,and to ſhow him his clawes wherewithto teare his 
maſter. Butif the wiſer ſort of princes do inthe varietic of religions right, hardly keepe 
the concord and ynitie of their ſubic&s : what then is to be hoped for of ſuch princes, as 
haue no experience of goucrning, of the ſtate, on cuerie {ide beſet with their flatterers? 
preſſed by their falſe entormers,thruſt forward by their furious tollowers: aiming only 
A daungerous + this how to fill themſelues with other mens wealth and blood . So in the beginning 


practiſe ofſuch _- 
as aremeerevnto of the Primitiue Church,vnder the firſt emperours,lo many grofle and impudent ca- 


teat princes:to , : F —_ 
Zuiſefalleca- lumnies,and ſlaundcrous reports,were deuifed and put in writing againſt the Chriſti- 


lumnies againſt 


theprofeſſors of AlS,fOT the taking away of their aſsemblies and meetings, as the like whereof were ne- 
ligion,f , , : . . > 0 
any revgonz'® Ucr before: deuiled , and would indeed ſeeme incredible , were they not yet in writing 


-n_—_ Cnakand eXrant As witneſs eth ANAXAgOT 45 the orator,in [1s a ologic to Antonirns : Tertullian 
ſelues with their 11 his apologie for the Chriſtians : and Orrges againſt Celſas, certaine of whoſe wri- 
wenks tings are yer extant. VV hereby it isto be vnderſtood,thar it was commonly obic&ed 
vatothe Chriſtians, that they were Atheiſts , irreligious contemners of all gods, 
inceſtugus murtherers : and ſuch as in their ſecret alsemblies and mectings ſed 


ro 
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q tokill yong infants concciued of their mutvall inceſts , and after that chey had fo killed 
them,co cate them. VV hich thing indeed Epiphaninsreporteth of the heretiques called 
Gnoſtic: : as thatthey ſhould intheir meetings beat in a morter their new borne chil- 
dren, begotten in inceſt, , with the yeolkes ot egges, flower, honic, and certeine ſpices 
mingled rogether , and fo to make cakes of them , and to bake them ; and cate them: 
and that to have beene with rhem accounted a (ſacrament of the bodie and blood. 
W hich ſlaunders ſo falſely obie&ted againſt the Chriſtians , might ſeeme alrogether 
incredible, if in the time of our aunceſtours the ike accuſation had not beene com- 
menced againſt the Templers , v4, vader che raigne ot Phzlp the faire ;for which the TheTemplers 
Colledges in Fraunce before graunted vnto the Templers , at laſt by adecree of pope ary rr ny 
B Bontface the viij were taken from them, the maſter with a great number of his fellowes ee Rl fog. 
molt cruelly burnt, and the order quite {npprefſed.. Ail which for all that, the Ger- preſſed. 
mans by cheir writings haue ſince ſhowed ro haue beene bur a malitious falſe accula. 
tion, inuented for the taking away of their great lands and wealth from them. The like 
prattife was allo vicd againſt the Corporations and ſocieties of the Jewes , afwell in The Iewesin 
Fraunce vnder Dagobert, Philip Auguitus, and Philty the long : as afterward in Spaine wn 
vnder Ferdinand king of Aragon and Caitile, who ofa mercileſſe devotion driue them 
quite out of their countries, and enriched themſelues with their goods, irbeinggiuen 
out,that they had crucified boyes , and poylonced wels with the blood of their leprous 
pcrlons . 
C Wherefore , todiſcide the queſtion before propounded , as whether Communi. Communities, 


tics, Corporations, Socicties, and Colledgcs be good in a Commonweale, or no? or and Colledges, 
that the Commonweale may well be without them ? Truely in mine opinion no- _— 
thing could euer haue becne deuiled more ettectuall or better tor the keeping & main. vil>ureips 
teining, of popular eſtates, or tor the owerthrow of tyrannicall goucrnements , than pular elite. 
corporations and ſocieties: For why, the Commonweales and eſtates being one vnto 
an other contrarie, doe by quite contrarie meanes both maintcine and ruinate them- 
ſelucs. And iherefore the people and popular eſtates, accept and embrace all manner 
of communities, corporations,and colledges ; as we ſaid that Solo did, in cltabliſhing 
the popular cſtate of Athens, All whichtyrants in their tyrannicall gouernments ſecke 
D vietleto oucrthrow,as well knowing , the vnitic and amitie of ſubiects among them- 
ſclues, to be the tyrants incuitable ruinc and deſtruftion : the iuſt royall, and Ariſto- 
craticall eſtates , cuen for the ſame reaſons ſtill holding the meane berwixt both , nei- 
ther accepting nor reiefting of all communities and colledges, but admurring onely 
luch as they (ee needtull tor the ſtate and Commonweale; which wirh good lawes and 
orders they ſtill keepe within the compaſle of ductie and obedience . The good king 
N «ma was the firlt chat ordained Societics and Fraternitics of artificers and men of 
occupation ; and ſo Targuinthe proud was the firſt that rooke them away , and that 
torbid the aſſemblies of the people,and that had in himlclte a purpoſe alfo to haue ſup- 
preſſed the bodic of the Sevar, by the death of the Senatours, not luffering any new ro 
E becholen in the roomes ofthem that died But he was no ſooner by his lubieQs dri- 
uen our, but that the popular eſtate was eſtabliſhed, the number ofthe three hundred 
Senatours ſupplied,and the colledges and companies before aboliſhed againe reſtored. 
But when the people by the helpe of their Tribunes began more inſolently to rule, 
and that inthe bodice of the Senat were almoſt fix hundred of the nobilitie and chicte 
men of the citic , who had almoſt drawne vnto themſclues the ſoucraignric,the colle- 
ges, and companies of the citiſens , were by adecree of the Senate, for the moſt part 
lupprefled and put downe : Howbeir ſhortly after Clodras the Tribune to be the more 
gracious with the people,and to maintaine themin iarre and diſcord with the nobilitic 
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(which he had renounced cauſing himſelfe to be adopted by a baſc fellow,fo to be. þ 


come Tribune) not onely reſtored all the Colleges anc companies by the Scnar be- 
fore ſuppreſſed , but ordained and erected a great number moc: which Ceſar being 
got to be DiRtator,to maintaine his owne power and weaken the peoples, pur downe; 
but were afterwards by Avgzſtzs hauing aflured his eſtare,by an expreſle edit againe 
reſtored . All which Nerethe the tyrant againe ſuppreſſed. Wheredy Ir appearcth, 
Communitie, Tyrants alwaics to hauc hated the corporations and communities of the people, and 
and Colleges, by all meanesendeuored to haue them vrterly extinguiſhed: Infomuch that D/omy/ius 
— te tyrant of Sicilie would nor that cuen neere kinsfolks ſhould fo much as viſit one an 
other, but as they came late from ſupper from their friends , cauſed them ro be robbed 
and ſpoiled . As in like mannet did Nero, who oft times by night walking the ſtrears, G 
ſpoiled and flew ſuch as he mer , which rerurned late from ſupper with their friends; 
ſo much he fearcd the afſemblics of his tubieQs,for the conſpiracies they might (0 
The great benefie make againſt the tyrannic of him ſo wicked a prince . And yet for all that the iuſt Mo. 
es corps. Narchic, hath not any more aſſured foundation or ſtay , than the Eſtaces ofthe people, 
rations , and col» Communities, Corporations, and Colleges: Forit need be for the king ro leuie mo- 
Monarchie or ney , 10 raile forces , to maintaine the Eſtate againſtthe enemic, it cannot be berter 
—_ done, than by the eſtates of the people, and ofeuery Prouince, Towne, and Commu- 
tic. Yea we (ce that they themſelues which would haue theſe eſtates ofrhe commu. 
nitics and ſocieties of the people ſuppreſſed and aboliſhed , haue in time of their necel- 
fitie no other refuge or ſtay to flic vnto, bur cuen to theſe eſtates and communities of H 
the people: which being rogether vnited , ſtrengthen themſelues for the defence and 
proteCtion , not of their Prince onely, but cucn of chemlclues alſo, and of the whole 
eſtate and (ubiccts in generall, eſpecially the Prince himſelte there being in perſon pre- 
ſent . For where can things for the curing of the diſcaſes of the ficke Commonweale, 
or for the amendment of the people, or tor the cſtabliſhing of lawes, or for the refor- 
ming of the Eſtate , be better debared or handled , than betore the prince in his Senar 
before the people ? There they conterre of the affaires concerning the whole bodie of 
the Commonweale, and ofthe members thereot; there are heard and vnderſtood the 


iuſt complaints & grecuances ofthe poore ſubieQs,which neucr otherwiſe come vnto 1] 


the princes cares; there are diſcoucred and laid open the robberies and cxtortions com» - 
mitted in the princes name; whereof he knoweth nothing, there the requelts of all 
degrees of men are heard. Beſides thar, it is almoſt athing incredible ro ſay,how much 
the ſubicQs arccaſed,and how well they are alſo pleaſed,to ſee heir king to fir as chicke 
in the aflemblic of the eſtates, andro heare him diſcourſing z how eucry man deſirerh 
to be ſeene of him, andit ir pleaſe him to heare their complains , and to receive their 
requeſts, albeit that they be often times denicd the ſame; yer O how it pleaſerh them 
to haue had accefle ynto their Prince, yea ſometime they goe away berter pleaſed with 
ſuch adcniall, than if they had had that they requeſted , being by their prince alroge- 


ther contemned . All which is berter obſcrued and kepr in Spaynegthan inany place of K 


the world,wherc the aſſemblies ofthe eſtates hererofore have beene holden cucry wwo 
or three yeates one. And in England allo, for that the people grauntno payment, it 
the Eſtates be not aſſembled: as I remember was done, when as 1 paſſed ouer into 
England embaſſadour from Frauncis duke of Aniou , Our kings do not fo often call 
together the aſſemblies of their eſtates, as doe the kings of England. But whereas there 
arc accounted {ixtcene Prouinces in this kingdome, whereof fix haue their particular 
aſſemblics among themlclues , (namely Bretagne, Normandie , Bourgundie , Lan- 
guedoc, Dauphine, and Proucnce) ſome there were, who for feare their villanies and 
extortions ſhould in thoſe aſlemblics hauc beene found our,labourcd to the yrermoſt 


of 
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{ oftheir power ro haue had the ſame aſſemblies and meetings ofthe Eltates of the a- 
forelaid provinces , in any wiſe taken away and changed into elections; As allo inthe 
beginning of the raigne of Charles the eight, at ſuch time as it was witti one generall 
yoice called vpon, that a generall afſemblie of all the Prouinces might be had; there 
wanted not ſome whothrearnedit to be Treaſon to fuch as in the counſell ſhould con- 
ſent with the people tor the calling of fuch an aflembly : whoſe opinion Philip de Com- 
mines (a moſt worthy counſcllour and a man of great experience)moſt carneitly with- 
ſtood. But how neceflaric the aſſemblies & meeting of the whole people forts con- 
ſult of matters,are, 1s hereby perceiued 3 in that the people which may ſo call rogerher 
fuch cheircounſels, with them all things go well : wheras others which may notſo do, 

} arc oppreſſed with tributes 8& ſeruitude. For as the ſhor of many pieces of arrillerie de- 
livered one after another,is not of ſo great force and power forthe batteting of a fort, as 
wher-the whole tyre of the great ordinance is rogether diſcharged,ſo the particular te- 
quelts of men often times vanith but into ſmoake. But when whole Colleges or Com- 
munities,or the cſtates of a province,or of a people, or of arealme, ſhall make their re. 

ets ynro their king; the voice 15 ſo loude , and the requeſts lo cffeRuall, as that it is 
hard for himco refuſe it, Howbcit that there is a thouſand other commodities & vles 
of the generall aſſemblies ofthe Eſtates in euecry prouince and countrie, for the com- 
mon goodtherof. As it queſtion be for the leuying of forces,or of money to withſtand 
theenemic, or for the building of fortreſſes , for the mending ot high waies, repairing 

C of bridges, or for the ſcouring of the countrie of theeues,or withſtanding ot the grear; 
al theſethings which can in no wiſe be done by particular men , are bcſt ofall pertor- 
med by them all intheir generall aſſemblies . As to paſle over the reſt, all theſe things 
haue beene better done in the prouince of Languedoc by their aſſembled Eſtates, than 
nany other proujnce ofthis Realme . They within a few yearcs erefted a Schole,and 
appointed twelue hundred pounds yearely penſion for the inſtruftion of all the yourh 
otthe countrie. Inthe Towne of Niſmes, beſide the other particular Colleges, they 


The Il af- 
emblies & mee- 
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ple to.conſulr of 
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ofthe Commun 


vweals, 


built the faireſt fortreſſes of this realme; and cauſed Bac to be execured,the moſt no- 2.44 4 noble 


abic robber that eucr was in our remembrance , of whom. nexther judge , nor Mmagt- ! 


ſtrate, nonor yer the parliament of Thovloulſe it felfe, could rake puniſhmentyghe be-. 
| ing growne ſo ſtrong as to doe his robberies in forme of juſtice ,and yer no man ſo 
hardie as to dareto lay hands vpon him :of whoſe execution I'was a beholder, & faw 
liepeople wonderfully reioycing to ſee themſelues delivered of atheefe and robbex,of 
al others the greateſt: albeit that I remember ren thouſand crownes to haue bene be- 
brelaide out about the ſame marrer. And to keepe that prouince the (afer from theeues 
Krobbers,they appointed farre greater rewards for the Prouoſt Marſkal.chan did apy 
erprouince,as twelue hundred pound for his maintenance,and xxv pound for euery 
Poceſſe he ſhould bring of the execution by him done. I hane bene willing in paſsing 
dy,thus the rather to note theſe particularities, to ſhow the great good which ariſcth 
'MoComorweals by the allemblics of their Eltats:which are yet berrer ordered inthe 
{ Commonweals of the Swiſlers, & the Germaine empire,thanin othet the Cunzic 
weals of Europe. For the Swiſlers beſide the afſemblies of Eſtate, ineuery Towneiavd 
Canton, have their generall aſſemblics of their Eſtates alſo ; and the ren Circles or Cir- 
Utts of the Empire haue their aſſemblies of cheir Eſtates ſeparate, vro whom the parti. 
Uareſtates of the Imperiall Townes & Countrics referre thermſelues: and fo likewiſe 
lieeſtares of the circuits refer themlclues and their decrees vnto the aflemblie ottheef 
as of the Empire,which withour this pollicie had long ago benervnnated & fallen; 
 Weſaidthatthe meane and meaſure which is in all things commendable ;ought 
tobe kept in all iuſt Monarchies and Ariſtrocraties , in regard of the number of 
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That it is better 
or the Cor 
monweale, that 


men of one trade 


or eccupation 
ſhould be diui. 


ded inte diuers 


fireets, and quar» 
rers of the Citie, 


as quite to take away all Corporations and Communities were to weaken or ruinate 
the eſtate, and to eſtabliſh a barbarous tyrannie,ot tirannicall gouernment; ſo likewiſe 
ro permir and ſuffer all afſemblics,and all fraternities,is not alſo withour danger, as not 
eaſcly to be ruled by the princes power,or nobilitics commaund.In them allo oft times 
are coucred conſpiracies, and ſecret Monopolics, whereof we baue many examples, 
which hath bene the cauſe often times by expreſſe Edit inthis Realme to take away 
theſe fraternities ; which for all that could ncuer yer be pur into execution . Howheir 
much better it were to take away the abuſe, than the thing it ſelfe that is abuſed, and to 
pluck vp the weeds alone,rather then doth the good and bad together. And to auoid 


Monopolics amongſt artificers and trades men, it is good to diuide them into divers G 


ſtreers and quarters ofthe citic , and notto ſeat them in one ſtreet or quarter together, 


(as they doin Aﬀeicke, and alſo in many townes and cities of Europe) except thoplace 
for the hauing of water,or ſome other ſuch common reſpe& ſo require: For beſides the 


thes to dwellall jncOmoditie that it is in great cities not to hauc artificers which are ordinarily required 


A contenient 
and decent or. 
der to be in all 
things fit and 
requhite. 


in one fireet to- 


laſt;and they ofthe middle ſort with both; and(o all with all, in a moſt true knot and 


in cuery quarter thereof , there mult needs either be ſecret monopolies amongſt them 
ſoto ſell their marchandize and wates the dearer , or elſe 1caloufies and quarels, if one 
ofthem ſhall ſell better cheap than another, before his face that hath refuſed totake the 
money . I aid artificers ordinarily required , for that it is not fit in their dwellings to 
mingle men ginen vnto their ſtudic and quict, rogether with Fiſhmongers, or Armo- 
rers, or Curriors with Schollers : for as for ſuch as arc lefſe requiſite as hammermen, þ 
they may well enough be raunged in the ſame ſtreet or quarter of a citic together,and 
that better than to troublethe quier of others . Bur as there is nothing berter for the 
maintenance of the ſtrength and ynitie ofthe ſubieAs,than Corporations 8& Commu. 
nities : ſo is there nothing which can ſ@ much weaken 8 keepe vnderfoor a Common. 
weale, as by thevrter taking away of Communities, Corporations, and Colleges ,or 
Socicties : W hich the Romans well knowing, wiſely put in praQtiſe, who after they 
had vanquiſhed the kings of Macedonia,and conquered the countrie,viterly forbid all 
aſſemblies and meetings together of the people there to conſult ofmatters, And ſoaf- 
terwards alſothe Achzans being ouercome,the conſul Aaunmis as (aith Lixie : Con- 
cilia omnia ſingularis Achaie nationam,& Phocenſium,e+ Beotorum aut inalia parte Gre- | 
cte delenit,Suppreſled all the councels of all the particular nations of Achaia,and ofthe 
Phocenfians,and of the Bxotians,or in what ſocuer other part of Grzciael(e: But after 
that they were once become good and obedient ſubics vnto the Romans: Antiqua 
boncilia gentt cutque reftitute , The aunticnt councels were yato cucry nation againe 


reſtored, as ſaith Strabo. 


Cuae. VIII. 
q Of the orders and degrees of Citiſens. 


Ow foraſmuch as we haue alreadie ſpoken of Corporations [ 
and Colledges,itremaineth for vs alſo ro ſpeake of the orders 
and degrees of Citiſens. For if ſo be that in all things wee de- 
ſire arid ſeeke after aconuenient and decent order, and deeme 
nothing to be more ougly ot foule to looke ypon, than confuli 
on and broyle : then how much more is it to be ſought for ina 
Commonweale, fo toplace the Citiſens or ſubiects in ſuch 
apt and comely order,as thatthe firſt may be ioyned with the 


bond among themſclues,together with the Commonweale » For why,it is a moſt at+ 
tient 


Corporations and Colleges to be had in their kingdomes and Commonweales: For F 
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yp 4 tient and recciued opinion of the wiſe, Almightie God himſelte the great and ſupreme 
TN workemalter and crearor of this great and woadertull Fabrick ot all things,in che crea- 


: ting thereof, to haue performed nothing either greater or berter,thanthar hee dinidec 

i the mingled and confuſed parts of the rude C05,and ſo ſeried cuerie ching 10 his duc 

, place and order , Neither canthere be any thing taiterto behold , more delighttul: ro 

, hemind, or more commodious for vie, than is order itſelte . But they which goe 

. about ſo to make all ſubiects or Cirifens equall one vnto another in dignitic, order, and 
andplace,as that there ſhall be nothing in a Citie or Commonweal firſt, or inthe mid- 

K deſt,but will haue all degrees ſomingled together and confounded, without reſpe& of 

f ſexe,aze,or condition chey ſceme to mee to doas they doe which thruſt barly, wheat, 

, 3 riſe, mill, and all other kind of pulſe into one heape together; whereby they looſe the 

* CY w{bothofcucrickind of grame in particular, as allo of the whole heape rogether. 

- W hercfore there was never any law-giver ſo vnskiltull,butthat he thought that there 

a ought ſtill ro bee lome diui{t10n,ordering,and ſorting of the Citiſens or ſubie&sin a ci- 

1 tie, or Commonweale. Here by ordering and forting ofthe Citiſens or ſubiefs , my 

l meaning, is,that there ſhould be a parr ot the citilens diuided from the reſt in condition, 

6 Rate,or ſexe: 1n condition,as the nobilitic from them that were but from the Senators 

. deſcended, the knights and gentlemen from the common people in ſexe: as women 

i from men t 1n ſtate, as free borne men from them which are but of manumiſed flaues 

4 made free; and they which arc by ſtate free , are diuided from them both . 

, H C Asforflaues we haue before laid , them by the general conlent of almoſt all DOC grams dem 
4 ple,to hauc bene ſtill exempted our ofche number of Citiſens. Yea Ar:/totle hath tear- _ cieilens 
I med ſlaues, but inſtruments for other mens vics; whereas ſome others haue accounted worthie to be 
F of them , but as of bealts, orrather worſe : and yet the queſtion reſterh vndecided, thouph wh.” 
. W hether that ſlaves are to be accoiitcd in a mans goods or ſubltance,ornor. Eut ifthe = arm 


determining hereof might be vnto mereterred, furcly I ſhould wiſh the right and li- 
wi | bertie of the citie ro be (et open,as well vnto the ſlaues as vnto the tree borne men. For 
I whatis this ſo arrogant temeritie (ſhould I ſay ) or impictic of men, that forgetting 
f mens conditton and ſtate,they ſhouldenforce this ſo divine a creature, having his liber- 
tieſhamefully raken from him, not onely to ſerue their lult , but alſo tro make no more 


; d accountof him,yea and peraduenturelefle too,than of a verie beaſt ? Bur bee it that 
- ſlaves be indeed of the baſeſt ſort of men,do they therefore not deſcrue to be tearmed 
T by the namie of citiſens? There be in mans bodic ſome members, ] may not call them 
4 filthie(for that nothing can ſo be which is naturall) bur yer ſo ſhamcfull,as that no man 
e except he be paſt all ſhame,can without bluſhing reucale or diſcover the ſame: and doe 


they for that ceaſe to be members ot the whole bodice? The feet themſelues,with per- 
peruall labour hold vp and catric aboutthe whole bulke of the bodice , and ate oft 
times foule with durt, filth,and duſt, but yer who is ſo mad, asto thinke them there- 


fore worthy to be cur off tromthe bodic 2 Now it thele baler members indeed bee and 
« 1  zcltill called parts ofthe whole bodic , why ſhall wee nor by the ſame reaſon ſofter 
DA | fancs,whoare ill preſſed and kept vnder with the moſt heawe burthens and com- 
x maunds ofthe other citiſens , to bee called and accounted members ofthe ſame citie 
- withthem? Bur if we thinke this to be an abſurd thing,theo are they to bee driuenour 
b. ofthe citie, and as rotten limmes to be cut off: bur it we will ſtill retaine them ina ct. 
x ue,inafamilic,and ſo in our obedience and ſeruice, we muſt allo makethem partakers 
h ofthe cicie with vs . Forſecing they be ſubie&s and not {traungers, they muſt needes 
" make vp apatt ofthe citiſens,and bee accounted in the number of them , W hich I 
d would hauc vnderitood to be of me {o ſpoken , not tor that I ſhouid defire flaucrie 
i long ſince taken away out ofour Commonweale,to be thereinto againe reſtored : but 
It LI 1 that 
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that foraſmuch as the force and boldneſſe of men is fo farre broken our, as that wee ſee 
ſeruitude and flaucrie by little and little to creepe in,and to returne againe : it might be 
forſcene and prouided for,that ſuch ſlaues might not hereafter bee more hardly yſed, 
than the ſtate and condition of man requireth , and might alſo haue their certaine place 
and order in the citie . VV herefore let the order of flaucs bee of all others the loweſt 
indegrecin a citic ; and ofthem wee will begin firſt to ſpeake. Foras for that which 
Cicero obieferh vato Antonius, That he had lo contrafted aftnutic,as that hee might 
thereby the better commend himlſelfe ynto them that were of the meaneſt degree : hee 
ment it by them which had bene mannumiſed men, and nor by the [lanes indeed : for 
thatin the citie Rome, ſlanes indeed had neither place nor degree , Neither did Merel. 
[us his ſpeech concerning martiages to bee made in degrees together belong vnto 
faucs,to whomethe rites and rights of marriage were altogether forbidden , hauing 
onely their mutuall conuerſing and companie une of them of another; as Paalu the 
lawyer writeth inthe ſecond buoke of Sentences, albeit not altogether aduiſedly, for 
that they held the right of blood,as did other citiſens ,and were forbidden inceſtuous 
marriages as well as others; alchough that they had nor the other rights of marriages, 
And for that {laucs were oftentimes borne of vncertanc fathers , their children were al. 
ſo accounted vncertaine : and therefore laues and manumiſed men were not ſaid to 
be of any tamilie , ſtocke, or houſe; onely rhey which were of the nobilitie deſcended, 
boaſted themſelues to haveſtocke, or houſe trom whence they came . Hereofcame 
that ſpecch of Dec/us againſt them that were deſcended from the nobilitie, Semper iſts 
audita ſunt vos ſolos nentem habere : an hoc ſj Clindie familte non ſim ec ex Patricio ſan- 
guine ortus ſed unus Quiritium quilthet , qui modo me duobus ingenuis ortum ſcam, reti- 
cere poſam?T hele things haue alwaies bene heard, you alone to hauc a ſtock & houſe, 
But if I were not of the houſe and familie of the Claudians , neither borne of noble 
blood,but ſome one of the common people,which but knew my (elteto bee borne of 
ewo free borne peaſons,could I inthis hold my peace? V hereby he ſufficiently inli- 
ouateth neither flaucs nor mannumiſed men to haue had any ſtocke or houſe from 
which they might account themſelues deſcended : and them onely to haue beene ac- 
Why wecall countedſo to hauc , which had their beginning from them that were free borne : and 


ſuch as be noble : \ = ap 
borne bythe hereof it commeth that we call (uch as be nobly borne by the name of Gentlemen , as 


—- » ane hauing an houſe or familic from whichthey are deſcended . Howbcit that they which 
were {o nobly borne, went yet further, vaunting them oncly to have an kouſe and fa. 
milie,from which they might produce their diſcent , none of whole aunceſtors had at 
any time ſerued as flaues ; For why,the multitnde of the vulgar and common fort of 
the people, was thoughtalmoſt all ro have rakentheir beginning from ſuch as having 
bene flaues, were by mannumiſsion become tree. 

| Next vnto flaues are they whome they call State-free men, and aficr them the Li- 

Ne oraf Dertines,oras we may tearme them the manumiſed men, who were euery wher of 

— —_—— diuers (orts and condition, as there were alſo diucrs ſorts of flaucs. And to let other 
cities paſſe, wee ſee in Rome to haue bene foure ſorts or kinds of theſe Libertines, of 
enfranchiſed men ; vF;, thoſe whome they called Roman, Latini,ſnniant, and Dediti- 
cy : whome forthat they be vſuall and common,[ let them paſſz : futficeth it as it were 
with the finger to point out the fountaines otthem, leaſt in a citic theſe diucrs orders of 
enfranchiſed or manrumiled men might bee together confoundeq) . Now the order 
or degreeof ſtate. free men , was in a meane betwixt ſlaues and the Libertines or ma- 

xe frcemen Pumiled men, tor in that their libertie was yet holden in ſuſpence,, they were in better 

betrer then les caſe and condition than were the {laues, and yet withall in worſe than were the liber- 


liberrives, —C1NCS, Or men alreadic enfranchiſed. And theſe orders cueric one of them accot- 


ding 


! 
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x Þj diogto the qualitie of their condition and ſtate, were allo likewiſe in their degrees 
laced. | | | | bn 
The teſt of the citiſens are divided according to the varietie of their conditions and Tie novilitie 
eſtates,and diuecrſitie of their manners and cuſtomes. Yet that is common almoſt ro rom the walgat 
all pcople,that noble men ſhould in order and dignitie be dinided from the vulgar and people, 
common people , ſince firlt Nimrod the great robber, moſt notably attended vppon 
with a great power of wicked companions, and ſuch as himſeltc was, with cruell ſerut- 
tude opprefied rhem that were too weake tor him,and ſo firſt rooke vpon him the go- a 
verament of the Aſcyrians,as we haue before ſaid. Solett his nobilitie got by villanie, — 
| for his poſteriric to 1mirat : which opinion further (preading,tooke luch deep root, as —— 
G that everic man as he was the mightier in violence and murthering of others, hee was OS 
thought to be ſo much more the nobler : vnrill ſuch time as that the people by good grounded vyon 
lawes and ciuilitie better inſtruted,Jeemed,thatthe truce nobilitic, was by yertue and 
| notfo by villanie to be {ought tor. 


But foralmuch as once man excelleth another in ſome one or other vertue: and for Nobilitiein di 
vers places dt- 


that ſuch vertues as are in one citic or place moſt highly commended,arc inſome other verlly accounted 
noleſſe contemined . Hercot it commeth, that no onetdefinition of nobilitie could ES 
{ cueryetbe made agreeable vnto the nobilirie of all the people: honour and infamic be- 

ing ſtill deemed and repured of,according tothe manner and cuſtome of eucrie coun- 

trey . For by the cuſtomes of the Peruſines and Florentines,he which but now began 

H IC tobeare arms and fſeruc in watre,was of one before vnnoble, now thereby become no- 

ble :whercas with vs he is notfo by and by : bur if his poſteriric ſhall follow the wars, 

they are reputed to haue gotten nobilitic asit were by the continuance of time. Bur 

notſoat Venice,who ſtill mcaſure the nobilinie oftheir gentlemen, by the honourable 

antiquitie of ſuch houſes and families as haue alwaies attended their publike councels 

andaffaires , And albeit that the Decurions or pettic captaines by the Roman law,bee 

reputed of by the name of gentlemen: which law is alſo recciued with them of Poitiers 

by the conſent of all the three eſtates, yer is itno where els with vs {o found . But that Whether the | 
the bearing of armes ſhould of it ſe]Ife make a gentleman, T ſee it to haue ſo pleaſed not is the warres 


[ onelythe Florentines and Petuſines,bur divers interpretors ofthe law alſo, andeſpeci- G_— 
D ally Alcizt,who hath not doubred to cite Trmwltias the great captaine as author ther. *220* not 
of. Trucly amongſt the Egyptians it was nor lawtull bur for the Cala/yres: and ma- 
ny worlds of yeres after, for the Mammalukes in the raigne of the Sulrans,to ferue and 
deare armes : who therefore enioycd molt great priuileyes. Yet other people have di- 
uided gentertt from warre , neicher haue therefore reputed any one to be a gentleman, 
forthat he was a ſouldiour ; vnto which opimon all the greateſt lawyers together with 
Plato haue almoſt with one voice conſented. And albeit that the Romans farre ex- 
ceeded all other people in martiall honour,and beſtowed the greateſt priuileges vppon 
ſouldiours: yerttor all that they bound not gentric vnto marraall ſeruice: ſecing thatir 
K was lawfull for the Libertines or manumiled men to ſerue in the warres, and that men 
| forthe filthineſle of their liues,and 1adgements,therefore yponthem paſled, infamous, 
who weretherefore embarred from all honours , had yer no exemptionifrom the 
Watres , 
Bur foraſmuch as all citiſens after they had taken vpon them the manlike atrtire, were 
boundto beare arms,ſo by that realon al the citifens ſhould haue bin therby ennobled, 
Which were a thing abſurd : for were all che citifens noble, none of them were indeed 
nthat vulgaritie of nobilitic to be accounted at all noble. VV herefore Lucrns Sicct« 
us Dentatus is of Dionyſius Halicarnafiens, called a commonand ordinarie man , 
whoſe ſpeech againſt them of the nobilitic and gentric is yer at this preſent exrant : 
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W hercin he boaſteth himiſelfe to haue bene in pay fortie yeares in the ſeruice of his 
countrey , to hauc fought in an hundred and rwentic ſet battels, ro haue receiued 
wounds,and twclue of them in one day, all of them in the fore part of his bodie: 
and in token of his good ſeruicezto haue receiued fourtcene Ciuic or oken crowns (the 
honourable rewards due vnto him that had ſaued ſo many citiſens) three others the 
rewards of his good ſeruice done inthe beſieging of rownes,fourcſcore and three gold 
chaynes , an hundred and threeſcore bracelets otgold,ten faire launces, and thirtie five 
faire furnitures for horſes. And yerthis ſo worthy 8 valiant a man, adorned with fo 
many trophies jn reward of his valour , was by the Roman lawes no more but as a 
common perſon. For they accouncd him firſt a gentleman, that was the ſonne of a 
new raiſed man: and him they called a new man,vvho was the firſt in his familie that 
had borne ſome honourable charge or office, and ſo had power to erc& vnto him- 
ſelfe his ſtatue or image; ſuch as were Cam HMarias , aud CM Tullins Cicero of 
Arpine , both of them hceiag but new men. Of whome the one beeing firſt made 
Quzſtor, and rhen Adilis, and atterwards Pretor, atlaſt came to bec Conlull; who 
inthetime of his Conſulſhip , inan oration which hee made vnto the people , boa- 
ſting therein of his newneſle , thus ſaid , Ego nouns homo primus omnium clauſtra nobi- 
hitatis refrezi, &c. I becing but a new man , was of all others the firſt which brake 
open the barres of nobilitie. The other having beene ſeuen times Conull, in an 
oration which he made againſt the noblilitie,laid, Cortemmnunt nouttatem meam,egoille. 
rum ignauiam: mihi fortunayillis probra obiettantur . Quodſ; me ture deſpiciunt, faciant 
idem maioribus ſuis quibus vthmihi nobilitas ex virtute capit . N unc videte quam ini- 
qui ſunt : quod ex aliena virtute ſibtarrogant,id mihi ex mea non concedunt : ſcilicet quia 
imagines non habeo,&+ noua nobilitas eſt,quamperperiſic melin eſt,quam ecceptam corry- 
p:ſe, They contemne (ſaith he) my newneſle, I their cowardile : my tortune is to mee 
obieted, but vnto them their vices . But itthey thercfore of right contemne and de- 
ſpiſe me,let them ſo alſo doe their owne aunceſtours , whole nobilitic begun of their 
owne vertues,as doth mine. Now but (ce how parrtiall they are in their owne cauſe; 
that honour which they arrogat vnto themſchues by other mens vertues,that they will 
not graunt vnto me for mine owne : and all forſooth , becauſe I have no images of 
mine aunceſtours to ſhow, and for that my nobilitic is but new,which yer is better for 
me to haue of my ſelfe raiſed, than having receiued it from mine aunceſtors,to haue my 
elt ſtained the ſame.For Czcero had ſix competitors in his Conſulſhip,wherof rwo were 
noble men,two other of them were the firſt of their tamilie which had borne office, 
onely C:cero himſelfe was a gentleman borne : whoſe father , as alſo the father of Me- 
r115,0t Catothe Cenſor,of 0. Pompeins,of Curins,ot Philo, and of Genutins , wereall 
baſe perſons of the comminaltie , but yer their onnes were accounted of as new men 
and gentlemen . But ſuch as were deſcended from the Scnators,by Romulus in the be- 
ginning of his raigne appointed, or from them which were afterwards by the Conlull 
Publius Valerins ioyned vnto them, were called Patricy(as hauing their beginning from 
the Senators, whome they called Patres) all the reſt were common men, or elſe men 
ot ſome better notewhome they called Equites,or Gentlemen; who were in the mid- 
delt betwixtthe Senators & the comon people, being partly diſſended from the Sena- 
rors,and part ofthemriſen our ofthe communaltie:who ifany of them were choſen in- 
to the Senat,they were no more to be accounted amongſt thoſe Equites or gentlemen: 
as Sto be ſcene by Zucius 8 Nero the Cenſors, who yer ſeruing vponpublike hotles, 
were one of them by the other commaundedto {ell them: tor after the ouerthrow by 
the Romansreceiued fromthe Veians,the gentlemen began to ſerue vpon horſes pro» 
uided for them of the publike charge. NowlT find that there were of the Patrician Fa- 
milics, 
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4 milies 1n Rome,about fortie: but of ſuch as by their yalour left nobilitie to their poſte- 
ritie in Czceroes time icarcely thirtic : of which families , or houſes, ſeucn were of the 
ame name with the Patricy, viz. Pompilia, Hartia;T Hit, Innia,Mutia, Claudia , and 


Sempronia. And for that the entrance and way vnio the honourable preferments in the 
ſtate, before che law Canuleia,was kept ſhut vp and ſtopped by the Pratrzicy ( orthem 
that were ofthe Senators deſcended ) againt the common and vulgar ſort ofthe peo- 
ple; and yer for allthat none of theſe Patrzcy was accounted noble , except lome of 
theit aunceſtors had borne the honourable offices of rhe ſtate : many of the Patricy, 
who were deſcended from the Senators,and yet could not cite ſuch their aunceſtors as 
had borne ſuch honourable charge in the eſtare, (which was well to be vnderitood by 
their ſtatues or images) were accounted of as of men of baſe & low degree , So it came 
to paſle , after the law Canuleia was made,that ſome cuen of the common ſort of rhe 
people became noble, and ſome of the Patricy vnnoble, t nat ISO ſay,ob(cure and vn- 
cnowne . As Marcus Fmylins Scaurus,a man deſcended of the Senators rale, had his 
aunceſtours baſe and obicure men : whereas he himfelte being but a new man , came 
tobe Preror,Confull,and Cenſor,and at laſt being made chiete ofthe Senat,raiſed no: 
bilitic to all his poſteritie. VV herfore the Roman novlline lay inthe voyces and wdge- 
ment of the people,which as they thought beſt, beſtowed the honourable preferments 
in the eſtate and Commonweale. Yet was it an abſurd and moſt vareaſonable thing, 
thatany moſt wicked murtherer and manquellar,were he neuer ſo baſely borne, might 


C bythe benchit of bearing of ſome great place or office inthe eſtate, leaue nobilitie vato 
his poſteritie : whereas he which excelled in wiledome, iuſtice, fortitude, and tempe- 
rance,and ſo in all other vertues, godlinefſe,and learning , yea aud was deſcended alſo 
ofthe Senators race,it he could not ſhow his aunceſtors ſtatues, was cuen therefore ac- 
counted but as baſe and obſcure . For ſuch is the force of this word 7gnobilrs with the 
Lines, which in the ſelte ſame ſenſe is of the Greekes called y!Eeewes, and anitdarrs; 
thatis to ſay,ſnch as either by ſome foule or notable fat or deed done, came into the 
knowledoc ofmen: which is yet oftentimes taken in the berter part,for they which are 
called was , refer icvnto the honor of their houſe & ſock: which amongſt the Ro- 
mans did eſpecially appeare amongſtthe Patricy or poſteritie of the anticnt Senators: 

D which for chat they were almoſt dead and worne out, Carus Ceſar by the law Caſsia, 
andafter that © Auguſtus by the law Seruia,choſe many ofthe more noble families in- 
torhcorder of the Patricy . For before the law Canuleia it was lawfull onely for the 
Patricy to be bithops and prieſts,and for them alone to make ſacrifices, and to keep the 
Aulpicia or divine obſervations . But after that Gezurzus (firſt Conſull that was made 
ofthe people ) was in battell with the great ſlaughter of his armic vnder his conduR 
overthrowne , Patres non tam puolice calamitate meiti, quam feroces infeltcis Conſults 

Plebei duitu,fremunt omnibus locisirent crearent Conſulem ex plebe $ransferrent auſpicis 
quo nefzs eſſet , The tathers(as ſaith Liuie) not ſo heauie for the publike calamitie , as 
become infolent with the cuil condu@ of the vnfortunat Conſull choſen from amongſt 

E thepeople, murmured and fretted in all places,that they ſhould go and againe create 
a Conſull ofthe people; and thitherto tranſlate the Auſpicia or duinations,whither ic 
wasnot lawfa!l for them ſoto doc. And Appirs Claudiusthe Confull , betore that an: 
wered one ofthe Tribunes,asking him in an atſembly of the people, Why one of the 
Conſuls might nor be choſen out of the people ? Becaule (ſaid he) none ot the vulgar 
and commoa fort of the people can hold the Auſpicia or diuinations ; and that there. 
fore the Decemuiri had appointed a certaine order of mariage, leaſt the ſacred diui- 
nations ſhould hauc bene polluted with perſons vncertainly deſcended . Atwhich an- 
ſwere, the people was with indignation exccedingly enraged,to heare it denied them 
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co hold the divinations,as if they were vnto the immorrall gods , more hatetull than F | 
others. And albeit that the people at length had all rhings common with the Sena. 
rors , v2. honours,commaunds,iudgements,diuipations,cures,prieſthoods,councels, 
powers, ſtatues, ttiumphs,and all other the greateſt preterments in the Commonweale; 
yet could it neue be obtained,that any one ofthe common ſort ofthe people , ſhould 
nominatthe Interrex,or pronounce \v ho ſbould be the Archprieſt,the Prieſt of Aars, 
or of Romulas : or vet be choſen into the colledge of the Salij Bur asa ſtatue or image 
Cerraine honors yyag among the Romans the ſigne ofnobilitic obtained; lo in antiet time with vs arms, 
communicates with Cognilanccs ſct ouer them, were the tokens of nobilitie . Lawtull it hath alwaies 
- 0/94 29m bene,and ſo (till will be,for eucrie man to deuiſe vnto himſelfe his Cogniſance to bee 
of nobilitie a» Kk1noOWn by, but ycrnotto viurpe the Cognilances,or beare the armes of other noble fa. G 
ah py milies.But the anzicat Grecians deemed not of nobility by the obtaining 8: bearing of 
-; aan vreat offices ; which cucrie man among the Athenians(atter the law of _4r:tides,and 
How the aunti- the ſeditious deciainations of Ephtaltis) mi ghcby lot,and few by voyces obtaine; bur 
at” nobilitie with them was till to bederiucd trom the ſtock of their kings,or race of their 
—_— oreat wortlacs,as trom the Herachde,the Axde,or Cecropide,or from ſuch other like: 
or clic trom ſuch,as who for the worthic ads,cither by themſelues, or by their aunce- 
ſtours doneghad by the generall good liking, and pubiike decree ofthe people, and of 
the nobilitic, with commendation obtained a crowne ot gold, extraordinarie priuile. 
2es,ltarues,ro {it 1n the higheſt places,or to haue their dier allowed themin the Prota- | 
The Protaneion #90 Other like pablike places : Such as is that decree of the Athenians (whereof Ply. H JC 
wasaplacein earch writcth)concerning Zycurgusthe lonne of Lycophron, It plegled the people of | 
cheiudgesand Arhens((aith he)that requicall ſhould bee made vnto ſuch as had well deſeruedof the 
maginrars fare» TLATC,ASTO praiſe Lyc#rgus the ſonne of Lycophroz tor his vertue and aſtice ſake: andin 
grearmareers ®f (he honor of him to creC a braſen Statue i him inthe market place, except in ſuch 
place as where the law forbiddeth any ſtatue to be erected,and dict inthe Pryranzoto 
be tor euer allowed vnto the eldeſt of the poſteritie of Lycurgss. So in like maner J/zus 
the orator writeth publique diet, the firſt places , and privileges,to haue bene graunted 
voto the poſlteritic of Harmodrus the tyrant queller . VV hich thing Ar7#otle reporteth 
\ to hane beneathing common ynto all the cities of Grzce,to allow diet ofthe publique 
qe lemtieof charge vnto the children of ſuch as had valiantly dycd for their countrie. Howbeir = ] 
beſtoning cir the Grecians with too much lenitie (ſhould Tay) or rather leuitie erected ſtatuesfor 
| ſuch as had of them well deſerued, which they vppon the leaſt diſpleaſure againe caſt 
downe,and that with greater deſpite than they had with honor betore ſet them vp. So 
when the Athenians had appointed 365 ſtatues to be ſet vp in cucrie place ofthe citic 
in honor of Demetrius Phalerews, they againe in a moment cauſed them all to beecalt 
downe: & not yertſo contented brake them alſo with ſuch furic,as that no fragment of 
them was left,except that onely which was kept faſt ſlut vp inthe tower of Pallas. 
The nobilitie of 9, Amongſt the Hebrewes were two ſorts of noble men ; the one deſcended from the 


keen. ſtock of Aaron,who only were prieſts : the other from the ſtock ofthe kings. For why, K 
ally refed. chat nation wilcly repoling their chick telicitic inthe linceritie ofthcir religion, and the E 


true worſhipping of God,ſo likewiſe deemed their prieſts, which came ncerclt vatothe 
power of the immortall God,to be of all others moſt noble. Yea God himſclfe had an 
cſpeciall regardin making choice of Aaron,8 in eſtabliſhing of him after the moſt grie- 
vous reuolts 8 miſcrie of his people. And therfore as often as he comandeth extreame' 
deſtruQtion to be denounced 8 threarned vnro his people, he oftentimes doubleththat 
722=52,which is toſay,T hatthe ſtate of theprieſt and of ths common perſon, ſhould 
bee all one. And therefore when the Iewes hadcaſt off from the {cruile yoke of 
_Anticchusthe Noble: the Familic of the Aſmoneans being of the Rocke of Ac 
ro, held the high pricſthood , together with the kingdome about two hundred yeres, 
that 
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© batisto ſay,cuen vnto the raigne of Herodthe Great. Wherein the Hebrewes did 
well: for if great offices in Rome, got oftrimes by corruption and briberic, lefr nobili- 
i6vnto their poſteritie which had ſo got them: whatler is there why the prieſthood 
ofthe cternall God,ſhould not much more alſo ennoble men, clpecially if we meaſure 
nobilitie by the places men hold, and not by their perſons . Truely all the beſt learned 
lawyers are of opinion, That the prieltly dignitic is to be preterred before all other ho. 
noursand vocations : and that the miniſters ofdinine things,8 moderators otthe moſt 
cred rites,arc not to be accounted among the niiber of the vulgar & common peo- 
ple:which is nonew or ſtrange opinion, but drawn & deriuedcuen from the molt an- 
tient antiquitic.For the moſtantictkings,to make their roial power the more reverend 
and ſtately,cxerciled allo the prieſtly dignitie Neither did the Greeks only,bur the Ro- 
man kings alſo,yea and the greateſt emperors themiſelues, ſtile themſelues high Prieſts 
or Biſhops, whome the chicte Arabian princes being alſo biſhops, ſceme therein ro 
have followed . And ſo the Chriſtian kings beeing by their religion torbidden to min- 
gleprophane things with ſacred or armes with religions ; yer tooke that which was 
next ; thar is to ſayin preferring a ſacred,order of the Clergie,not only before the com- 
mon and vulgar ſort ofthe people , but betore the Senators, yea and not before them 
alone, but cuen before dukes,carles,and other maguſtrats whatſocuer:giuing vnto them 
the higheſt roomes,and firſt places next vnto the kings themlelues , in all afſemblies, 
{ councels,enaQting of lawes,and graunting of liberties and privileges. And why not? 
( whenas the molt anticnt people of the Celtes, accounted their Druides, who were the 
princes of their religion and judgements, ſuperiours not vnto the common fort of the 
people onely,but cucn vnto their captaines and rulersalſo , For which cauſe Ceſar in 
recounting of their degrees , firſt reckoneth vp the Druides,then their knights or hotſ- 
men,aud after thernghe common people. For the order of knights in the time of 
theit aunceſtors,with a moſt ſtrong power of horſemen excelled all people ; as witnel. 
ſeth Ceſar himſelfe,as allo Marcus Antonize : lo that therefore I ſuppoſe them to haue 
benecalled xzATors 3 forthe Greeks call him xsA«g inwos ave, whome the Latines cal- 
led Selariur,and we an horſeman. Ve ſaid before the Turkiſh and Arabian princes 
yet inall their kingdomes and empires,to honour and oblerue their Mufties, or high 
) Biſhops, with the greateſt honour and reſpeRt polsibly to bee giuen vnto them ſtill re- 
ferring vnto them the greateſt and moſt doubttul queſtions of their law,to be by them 
decided . Yerthe Venertians vie to exclude their prieſts from their councels , from all 
places of commaund,aud from all offices,leaſt haply they ſhould bewray the ſecrets of 
thecitic vto the pope,to whome they are by dutie & oath bound. VV herfore among 
the Venetians,the order of the Senators is firſt and chicte of all others , forthat in ir is 
the ſoueraigne power ofthat ſite: next vnto the Senators follow the gentlemen, who 
ae nor accounted of the number of the Senators; and laſt of all the cnmmoners , who 
yetare both by one name called Crtadrata,or Citiſens. But the Florentines before that 
all was (wayed by one mans commaund,diuided not onely the nobilitic from the cler- 
 giebut even fromthe common people alſo; and the common people they diuided 
waine into three ſorts, of whome ſuch as exceeded in wealth were called the Great 
ones,others of meaner wealth were called Popular Commoners, and they of thethird 
forthe refuce of the whole people. The aunticat Agyprians much better divided 
their whole multitude of citiſens,into Prieſts, Souldiours, and Labourers : ſetting the 
Prieſts and Souldiours, whome they called Calaſyri,tree from all taxes and payments. 
Hypodamus, who gaue lawes vnto the Mclefians,did a little otherwiſe divide the peo- 
pleinto Souldiours,Artificers,and Husbandmen: whole writings Ariſtotle ſeemerh 
ether not to hauc well ynderſtood, or elle not o wiſely reproued,as is evidently to be 
gathered 
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gathered of thoſe fragments which are yet to be ſecne extant in Stobemus - Tknow nat þ 
alſo how it came into Plato his mind, that hauing made a diuifion ot his citilens into 
Keepers,Souldiors,and Husbandmen,he ſeparateth the Souldiors(vnder whoſe bitck, 
ers and defence the citiſens ought toreſt)I know not how, from keepers. Bur in riefe, 
he would haue the keepers of his Commonweale to excell all others 10 wiſedomeand 
experience: and {o to rule ouer them,without any reſpe&rto bee had cither to the ho. 
nour of their diſſent, or to the preatneſle oftheir wealth or ſubſtance. Truely jt was 
wiſely ſo ſer downe by that moſt wiſe man: who although he were himlelte deſcended 
of the molt aunticnt ſtocke of the Senatots,and deriued his pedegree by the mothers 
fide euen from Se/or himſelfe,the Athenian law-giucr,vet thought the true glorie of 
nobilitic and ſoucraigntie to conſiſt in yertue onely ; VV hich thing Euripides had be. 
fore allo wittily (aid * O* 4 4 6aMg ing arnc ters y dip; 6d os diner, yn dprtinorec rater ris rioun, ogy. 
W herefore let vs meaſure true nobilitic by vertue , for that there. 
in not onely Philoſophers and Diuines,but allo Poers,Hiſtoriographers , and almoſt 
all lawyers,do with one conſent in mine opinion agree , denying any place to bee left 
for nobilitic without honeſtic . And ewo things propounded,to wit, Noble dilcent,z 
Vertwe,they haue decreed, That the more higher 8 more honorable place is to bee gi. 
uen vato vertue,wherher queſtion be of bearing of rule, or of honour, or concerning 
the grauitic and weight of their teſtimonies and witneſle . T he next caule of nobilitie 
vnto vertue,many haue appointed to be the knowledge of hidden and molt excellent 
things, whome rhey which hauc attained therunto, the law it ſelf expreſly calleth moſt H 
noble : whom(laith the law) Knowledge maketh moſt noble: or cls as Caſitodorws (aith,ex 
obſcuro nobilem efficit dofFrina, Learning maketh of an obſcure man a gentleman. Bur 
then how much more noble is he than'both ofthem, whome morgll vertue concur- 
ring withthe verrues of the mind and knowledge, hath together &fiobled ? Bur yerif 
integritic be diuided from ſuch knowledge of moſt ſecret and moſt excellent things, the 
prioritic inthis caſe is of rightto be giuen vnto integritie and vertue: except in ſuch yo- 
cations and callings, as wherein ſuch excellent knowledge is ofneceſsitic required: For 
why,it is better and more agreeing with reaſon, to haue a Generall skiltull in martiall 
affaircs, although he be otherwiſe a naughtie man to gouerne an armic, thana good 
man which is noſouldiourart all : but oftheſe things mare ſhall in due place be ſaid. 
But yet that which P/ato ſerteth downe, That they which are but obſcurely borne, 
excelling in vertues,are to be preferred before them which are nobly deſcended, exccl- 
ling alſo in the ſame vertues with them; ſeemeth to me a thing verie abſurd and ynreas 
ſonable. And truely theſe two things thus propounded , it is right that ſome regard 
ſhould be had of the vertue and nobilitic ot a mans aunceſtours , and onthat opinion 
the Lawiers haue alwaics been, whether queſtion be tor the obtaining of honours, or 
forthe taking ofplaces in ſolemne aſſemblies & meetings , That they are ſtil to bepre- 
terred, which both for their owne vertues and the nobilitic of their aunceſtours toge- 
ther,arc to be comended.But he whom the prince hath made noble,althogh he be not 
of any account or worth,cither for his own vertuc,or for the vertues of his aunceſtors, 
or for his learning & knowledge: yet by the conſent of all the Lawyers he is to be ac- 
counted in the ranke and order of the Nobilitie. And therfore Plinie writing to Traian 
laid : Ceſar eſſe vt nobiles efficeret ac $ueretur,That it was the Emperors part to make 
noble men,8 alſoto defend the. But this nobilitic B«rzholus,not vofitly hath called Ci- 
nil nobilitie ; declaring therby them to haue ſo gotten a certein counterteit kind of no- 
biline inthe opinion of men, but yer indeed to haue no part of the honor of true nobi- 
ite, withour yertue. VV herfore let vs grauntthemto intoy the fruits of ſuch their ciuill 
nobilitic,yato wh they are ſo by the princes gift & grant conterred; whether that fuch 
their 
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other their moſt foule and filthy ſervices, by the princes beſtowed vpon them. But to 
beſtow ſuch nobility belongeth onely to them which. haue che power in ſoucraigntie: 
and tothem allo whome Zartholus writeth to haue bur the ptiticipalitic , eſpecially it 
they be ſubieCt vnto the commaund of ſuperiour princes, or haue'tcllowes or compa- 
nions in their goucrnment : who cannot ſo much as make a man bale borneto bee le- 

itimare. Much leffe true it is,that ſome haue written,the minions and dometticall at- 
cendants of princes to be therefore become noble: for albeit' that they thereby enioy 
certaine privileges and exemptions from other ſeruices,yetarethey not therefore to be 
accoumed noble, except they haue borne the greater and more honorable offices and 


Yerqueſtion is, and I (ee it to have often times beene before detnaunded , whether Whether as 
hewhich by ſome chai:nce or caſualcie hath obtained ſome grear-place of ſervice , of wakea nan * 
other fee , be thereby made noble? which I ſee ro have fo pleaſed many-;{o that ah "**a**+ 
honorable power and commaund be knit and ioined to ſuch fee 3fuch as are thoſe of 
Dukes, Counties, and Marqueſles, or that thetitle of nobilitic be by the ſoueraigne 
Prince expreſly ſer downe in the charters and graumts of homage and fealtic, and fo 
given vnto the things themſclues , and the profeſſors thereof. And hereof riſe thar be- 
ginning of noble and vnnoble fees. But by thecultome of our countrie, whetein fecs 
aredeerncd by of the ſame right and nature that other lands and poſleſsions be: a8 cot yohiticience ts 
cerning the right of the perſonsthat had them, the Artificer which by inheritance, or dp2od of lands 
by purchace poſſeſſeth a Dukedome, is nothing therefore the'more noble; then it he 
poſſeſſed other tributarie Jands ; For why it ſeemed ynto our atihceſtours an abſurd 
thing, out of i, oh of the landto fiſh out that honour which they otherwiſe had 
not,and the per{OWF themlelues to giue place vntothe things as apifture vnto the table 
where on it 18 painted , and much more indignitic'that the right of nobilitic ſhould be Of vertus ana 


ſo bought and ſold . For of two of the greateſt things, namely, of Yertue, and of No- _— om 
bilitic, as Exripides plainly witnefſeth no trafique is to be made , wovovd" &v @ure yeu- tt 
pETWY GUX @Y AG Borg JeuvtioTuTR KAI GpeT Hy, | 
Wherefore ſecing that by our cuſtomes , alwell as by the cuſtomes of the Ger: Fi 
mans, the Spanyards,the Brittons, and Italians, all theſe fees, whether ir pleaſe youto 
tearme them priuileges or ſeruices by chaunce obtained are! to be botight and (old, 
who can of right thinke himſelfe any whit the more noblefor the having of ſach mer- 
cenarie things ? And yertit is lawfull for cuery mot baſe Coblcr hauing gor ſuch fee,to 
create his vaſſals to hold of him3 as it is alſo for cuery moſt honorable perſon to re- 
ceiue his owne bale vaſſall. W hereby it appeareth, that wealth and riches be they 
neuer ſo great , can neither get nor bring forth any true nobilitie at all . Howbeit that weatth & riches 
Euripides bringeth in a perſon according to the opinion of thecommon people thus great, neme. ® 
peaking : Tav of dvyiruay & xprueriv, Nobilitic is in riches', And in Aulrde: fort no _ 
tv\eſuoyig wv 7&0 KALE xe mpiBAtTTU BporT ole: _ , 
And yet we read not onely the vulgar add common fort of men , but euen * _47;- 24.4; potix. 
Fotle alſo himlelfe ro hane placed the firſt degree 'of nobiline in wealth ; the ſecond in 
honorable diſcent; andthe third in vertue, placing that laſt which ſhould have beene 
In order firſt . Solon allo in like maner WA cave of the Ciriſens of Athens by their 
wealth and riches , vato honors and places of commaund : the cauſe whereof we will 


' Indueplace declare. VV hich opinion hath taken fo deeperoote, that many thinke 


wealth, riches,and great ſubſtance, not onely to beget nobilitie ,butrhat all the gloric 
ot nobilitic is by pouertic & want of wealth quite extinguithed and blotted out; hows- 
beit that they which ſo lay are themſelues but men of (mall authoritic and credite. 

Trucly 
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Trucly Augu#wrthcemperour ſupplicd the wants of the poorer ſort ofthe Senators, þ 
leſt that moſt honorable order ſhould hauc beene with pouertic oppreſſed . But Bax. 
tholus hath expreſly written, Truc nobilitic tobe neither gor by wealth ,not loſt by 
Yroe nobilitie POUCTtic, Neither did A. AEmmylius Scaurus deeme the honour of his houſe to be taken 
ad or ed from hi>by his pouctuic : yea the nobilitic and glorie of his familic dcliuered him 
loſtby povertie. from the power of his moſt gratious and mightic accuſors . Now then if there be ' ( 
moſt ſhameful villaine, and thereto rich withall ; ſhall he therefore be in degree ſupe. 
riour vnto the honeſt poorer ſort? men I thinke will not ſo ſay : then how much leſſe 
ought weto iudge mutrherers and men polluted with all kind of villanies,becauſe they 
abound with wealthto be therefore the more noble 2 For why the Romans alwaies 
divided wealth from nobilitic , for ſo Tacitus reporteth of Coſtus and Syllanus, the one (3 
of whom ſaith he exceHed inauntient wealth, & the other in the honour of his aunce- 
ſtours. Andſo Cicero called Roſs for nobility and wealth the chicte man of the towne 
wherein he dwelt . Wherefore our kings at ſuch time 3s they, troubled with warres 
and prefled with want of coyne, had fet nobilitieto ſale ,and that many men for their 
bad lines infamous gavere-yet tortheir-money become noble; the Prince by a law made, 
declared none ofthem to be therefore {o ro be deemed noble, burthat he might till be 
accouned amongſtilie numberot the mcaner ſort , and beare offices amongſt them, 
For what can be: morc-aÞſurd or pernitions , than to micaſure reputation by gaine ,de- 
grce by money, andahilitic by wealth > whereas thelc things often times by theft and 
robberic,, or immoderar lauaſh prodigalitic of tyrants are beſtowed vpon cuery bad H c 
fellow, or by ſome other chaunce, (although in truth nothing be by chaunce done) or 
fortunes frailtie (whereof they be calledthe goodes of fortune) giuen vnto men, and ſo 
alſo againe from them taken., VV htreas honeſtic doth in nothing parggipate with for. 
tunc, nor the true poſleſsion of yermie.and nobilitic can by thetr be FA away,norby 
fire be conſumed,rorby the inundationof waters drowned,nor by any other force ex- 
tinguiſhed, But for-almuth as we ate for the moſt part led by the vaine opinion and 
- popular errours ofmzen,whercotborh all publike and priuat lawes conſiſt; it hath alſo 
prevailed, thar hee which hath either by the Princes graunt, or by his owne: vertue, 
or wealth,or learning, orſeruice-in warres obtained nobilitie , may ofrighttransferre ] 
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x the ſame nor onely vago his polteritic, but euen voto them alſo whom he hath ado 4 
ted . Andthat contrarieto the decrees as well of the Diuines, as of the Philoſophers: 
W hereby it is ſufficiently vaderſtqad all forts of men to hauc had their beginning 
from the rotten carth,as it is ſaid , 79 7#Avv nevruWv meonaTPAR yiver ixtuy . But it is one 
thing to reaſon of degrees and digniics inthe aflemblie of wiſe men and another 
thing to doc itin the preſence of the vulgar ſort , and ſcurme of the people. Andyet 
. heucrtheleſle it not onely.is, bur alwaies alſo hath beene a thing both honeſt andneceſ- 
laric, for eucry man jo yeeld and conſent ynto the Lawes and cuſtomes of his owne 
| How farrethe CItic and countric. And yer for all that ſome woulg not that the vertyes,deſerts,and ho- 
honor of che nour of the Grandfathers fhould be extended farther then vnto their Nephues ſonnes, K : 
ſhould extend and that alſo vnto ſuch as were of themſclues lawfully deſcended, and not voto their 


ride, baſtards orbaſeborne. True itis,that by the cuſtomes of the Turkes, euery mans de. 


gree & reputation is eſteemed by his owne worth and yertue ; neither doth the grand- 


| A good coftome farhers valour or nobilitic reach farther then their nephucs: wherein they doe alſo 
whoſe repurs wilely,to the intent that eucry one of thera ſhould endeuour themſelues by their owne 
tion fil Pe” YErtues tO renew the declyning honour of their ſtocke and kinred; being otherwile, to 
edgy be accounted in the number of the baſe and common ſort of people. Howbeir that by 


ofthziraun" Our depraucd and corrupt manners, the farther that a manis in diſcent or degree from 
the vertue of his aunceſtors , from whom he rooke the beginning of his honour, the 


more 
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x morenoble he is therefore reputed : neither if he ſhall by all manner of villanies, or 
looſenes of life diſhoneſt himſclte, doth he therefore looſe his degree or honour , ex- 
cept hee be in publique ivudgement noted with infamic: in which caſe alchough hee 
leaue his lewde life and the companie of wicked men , and ioine himſclfe with the 
good , yet ſhall he not againe reconer his nobilitic , ſo by iudgement once loſt , but by 
the Princes reſtoring ot him , and by (peciall reſcripr. And as hee himſclfe from his 
aunceſtours receiued nobilitic, ſo doth he alſo vnto his poſteririe deriue the norte of in- 
famic, whether he were by right or wrong condemaecd: for that a thing by iudge- 


O 

; mentpaſled , is ſtill accounted to ve indeed athing true. And what marucll? ſeing that Noble men by 
he which exerciſeth baſe trades, and not beſeeming a noble man , 1s euen without any _—_— 
ſuch publique iudgement to be thruſt into the order of common perſons . But which bil 
be ſuch bale trades is an high queſtion, by reaſon of the diuers Lawes ot divers nati- 

ons ,in that point one of them moſt valike another . Herodotus writeth , That in his 

time they were by the cuſtomes of all people accounted baſe , which vied handy- Handycrates 
craftes: of which opinion we read Xenophon alſo to haue beene , who yer yecldeth a ata 
reaſon thereof not beſeeming a philoſopher; as torſooth that men of ſuch occupari- 

ons were {till buficd , and led a cloſe and (edentarie lite : for what can bec more pain- 

full or troublcſome than the Generalls lite 2 or more cloſe and (cdentarie than the 

judges calling? And yer what can bee more glorious or more noble than they both 

arein euery Citic and Commonweale ? But Ar7ſtotle ſaid better , who writ all Me- 

C chanicall or bandiectaftes men in the cities of Grzceto have beene ſtill kept from Findycrafts men 
councell , from all commaund , and honours: for that they beeing mercenatic men , monly ar baſely 
andro be hired for wages , had quite loſt the ſtrength and power of a ncble and he. 

roicall minde. And truely the * Maſter of wiſedome it ſelfe repellerh husbandmen, Zcaef. cop.38. 
Sithes , PottersPAgnage makers , and ſuch other handycraſts men from bearing of 

authoritie and rule , from honors, and from taking places with the judges. Lycargas theticedems- 
allo and Rowwlus leperated their citiſens farre from all handycratts ; yet Romulus per. nanane Roman 
mitted his citiſens to vic husbandrie , and to beare armes: whereas Lycurgus gaue his 94» and Ro- 


leaue onely to exerciſe armes . And to the end it way be the lefle doubred of, Diony- _ Mares 


fins Halycarnaſſeus repeating the ſame thing ſaith : Hoc Luftro , qui puberes eſſent ſupra hmnica on” 
D centum millia cenſa : multerum autem,ſeruorum ,mercatorum,arteſque ſordides exercen. haniyaafts, 
Hum ( ſiquidem Romanorum nemini cauponariam artem , aut wla oprficia trattareticet ) 
irple plus quam turbe cinths , In this view were multered of themthat were fourteene 
yeare old, aboue an hundred thouſand : but of women, ſeruants, marchants, & ſuch as 
ved baſe occupations and trades, (for why it is not lawfull for any Roman to keepe a 
Tawerne,or to excerciſe any other handicraft) were reckned three times moe than there 
were of the ciuiler ſort or citiſens. Yet ſome there be which think Namz Pompilius to 
taue derogated from the law of Romwlws, ſecing that he appointed Colleges or Com- 
panies of artificers , as ifrhey might nor hauc beene made of ſtraungers, or of flaues. 
Which ſecmeth to be alſo confirmed by that which Crcero ſaid , Many to haue beene 
E in Catrfins conſpiracie,, which flockt together about the Tauernes, in hope that the 
minds ofthe needie might tor money be moncd to take his part, And by that alſo,that 
the Tribunes of the people had by the companie and rout of the Artificers,wonred to 
guard themſelues againſt the inſolencic of the Conſuls . But againſt thefe repugneth 
that which Diony/ius Halycarnaſſens writerh , 1, that inthe ſeaucnth view were mu- 
ſtered an hundred thouſand citiſens , belide artiticers: By which words it is manifeſt, 
Numa derogated not from Romulus his law , for aſmuch as king Serurus,the third 
tom Numawas the firſt that ſo viewed or multered the people. Neither doth thar 
Which isalleaged conuince themto haue bene citiſens whom the Tribunes or teditious 
M m citilens 
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citiſens ſtirred yp to rebellion, ſeeing that very ſlaues in like cale were often times called g || 4 
ynto libertic; as we read they ſometimes were by C. Cinna. Cicero allo thus ſpeaketh of 
the Artificers, whom the conſpirators with Catilixe ſtirred vp to rebellion: Eteniy 
omne eorum inſirumentum, omnis opera, ac queſius , frequentia cinium [uftinetur, alituy 
Al Remaine Ci- @fjo, For (ſaith he) all their inſtruments and tooles, all their worke and gaine, is main. 
uſers boun®'® rained by the multitude of Citiſens,and with quietneſſc nouriſhed. Now it were verie 
improperlic (aid, artificersto be maintained by the multitude of citiſens,if they them. 
Toge virilizor felges had bene allo citiſens . But by the Martiall law ofthe Romans, the citiſens after 
I they had begun once to weare the *mans gowne, were compelled to ſerue inthe warg + 
mainecitiſes yoril] chey were fiue and fiftic yeares old - Neither was there any way for a citifen of | 


worne,when they s . 
werecometobe Rome to attaine vnto any honor, except he had ſerued in the warres ten yeares:For 6 |} B 


ode. 2 which cauſe it is by Liuie reported, two thouſand of the citiſens ro haue beene openly 

ſold, for that they had not for toure yeares ſpace ſerved in the warres; which could by 

no meanes haue bene done vnto artificers: whom Linze alſo in one place writcth, to 

haue becne men altogether vohit for the warres . That teſtimonie of Crerois inthis 

point alſo of more waight : 1/{rberales ſunt & ſordidt queſius mercinarior um omnium, 

quorum opera non quorum artes emuntur eft enim m ills ipſa merces autoramentum ſey- 

witutis , The gaines (ſaith he) of all mercinarie men are ſeruile and baſe, whoſe works 

and not whoſe skill arc of men bought, for in them their verie wares 1s the earneſt 

penic of their lauerie . Bur where he ſpeaketh ofthe Roman citiſens indeed, he nei. 

ther thinketh nor writeth any thing of them which is comemptible or baſe, ortha H I ( 

.. {oundeth not vnto their reputation and honour. VV hereby it isto bee vnderſtood 

Jrwas batin Artificers and men of occupation in Rome, to haue beene either flaues , or ſtraun- 

Rome orarwef gers ,and men of moſt baſe and lowe eſtate and condition : or if that by manumiſii- 

| eecupation  qonthey were become citiſens of Rome, yet they were therefarebut inthe number 

of Libertines, hauiog as it were in fome ſort loſt the right of the citiſens of Rome, 

no otherwiſe then Noble men with vs, which haue given themſclues to baſe and 

gainfull occupations or trades , who as they have thereby left ther nobilitie ; ſo haue 

they alſo loſt their degrees and places : except they haue therefore obrayned par. 

don of our Prince , as that enforced with neceſsitic , they haue ſo intermedled inluch 

Whether to oe PAC trades. | Lo” I I) 

the radeof mar» Fowbcit concerning the trade of marchandize, it is not well agreed vpon betwixt | 

gta meme the Lawicrs and the auntient writers amongſt themſclues , whether it be repugnant 
ns vnto a mans credit and reputation or not . We read that by the Tribunall law Clas- 


aa , it was forbidden the Senatours to haue any greater ſhip at Sea, then of the bur- 
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Arpemeores then of three hundred Armphoras, and that alſo for the carrying of the fruits oftheir ſ 
batelby:s landes : Oueſfus omnis (faith Linie ) patribus indecorus wiſus, All gayning by trade l 
pond waight. (ſaith he) teemed vnto the Senatours vnſeemely . WV hich law Hortew/ius (aid tobe h 
in his time dead : as in Czcero we read: VV hereby itis yet to bee gathered , thatnot c 
onely to have becne lawfull tor the reſt ofthe citiſens to doe, cuery mans credit and a 
reputation ſaued whole : But alſo cuen the Senatorsthemlelues , not ro hauc altoge- y Þ | a 
ther abſtained from the trade of marchandize , or at leaſt wiſe to hauec had their fa- - a 
Qors ; as wee ſee the manner is tor the Venetian, Spaniſh , and Engliſh gentlemen to 
hauc . And that it was lawfull tor the Romaine knights or gentlemen to vſe the trade q 
The Romaine of marchandize,or at leaſt wiſe that it was not altogether forbidden them,is to be pro- : 
ights and gen- . : _ a 
lemen to have ed by that which Czcero ſaith againſt Yerres : Lucius Pretins ſplendidiſamus Eques le 
——_— Romanus qui Panorm negotiatur , Lucius Pretius a moſt worthic Romaine knight, a 
which doth trade. at Panormo, And in another place : Q. MHutins Eques Romunus ( 
qui Syrscaſis, Q . Mutius a Romaine knight whotradeth at Syracuſa. Much lefle { 


there- 
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4 therefore was the trade ofmarchandiſe forbidden the common ſort of men. And yer 
although by the old cuſtome of the Romans,ir was no ſhame tor the citiſens to trade 
marchandiſe: (yer I fay ) it feemmeth not for all that to haue bene altogether lawful tor 
them ſo to doe: as i5 to be proued our of Diony/eus Halycarnaſiews, who writeth abou 
anhundred thouſand citiſens to haue bene ceſſed : but of women,and marchants , and 
others of baſe trades,three times as many as of the citiſens : wherebv hee ſeemeth tro 
hauc exempted marchants out ofthe number ofthe Roman ciriſens. 
Neither do we ſee that ro haue bene the manner and faſhion ofthe Romans only, The better fore 


of citiſens in di- 


butofthe Lacedemonians and Thebans alſo . Howbeir that rae vſe of gold and filuer, uets common 
weales for bidden 


being taken from the Laccdemonians , there was no place leſt for marchandiſe : yet 5g4eateinthe 
3 wasit Lycurgw his plealure,by an eſpeciall law mgre ſolemnly to prouile therefore, tarot mar 
As forthe Theban citiſens, it was nor otherwiſe lawfull for them either to ſuc for the 
magiſtracies,or honourable othces of the Commonweale, orto accept thereof bee- 
ing offered chem , exceptthey had full cen yeares before abltained from the trade of 
marchandiſe . And atleng:h by the imperiall lawes all entrance vnto honors, and pla- 
ces of commaund were ſhut vp vnto the order of marchants : and nor that onely , but 
evento deale in the trade of marchandiſe was a{well torbidden the nobilicic, as to in- 
termeddle with marrtiall affaircs was forbidden marchants . By which lawes the trade 
ofmarchandiſe ſeemerh vnto many cither baſczornot veric honeſt or commendable. 
| Truely Plato, Ariſtotle,_Apollonins, Thyaneusfay,Thetrade of marchandile to bee an 
( enemieynto vertue. Yea the law of God ſeemeth alſo to haue reſtrained the holy peo- 
ple from the trade of marchandile, in theſe words ,-N oz erit mercator in populo two, The yeople of 
There ſhall be no marchant in thy people : that is to ſay,: 25, which word improper- bes on 
ly fignifierh a deceiuer, but more properly a marchant: for 21, is properly to buy & 
ſell; and in that ſenceiit is almoſt alwaies vſed . For that diaine law which forbad the 
people, bur not ſtraungers,to commit vſurie, ſcemeth alfo ro haue forbidden to buy 
anything,co ſell the ſame thing the deerer ynto a naturall Ifraclite. VV herunto agreeth 
thatwhich he the * Prince of wiſdome writerh, Mercatorem manus a ſcelere puras vix Fcleſs . 
habiturum, A marchant hardly to haue his hands cleane from wickednefſe . W here. *** 482 
fore the * Prophets moſt often, and the interpretours of holy ſcripture, more often doe 
) lodeteſtthe trade of marchants,as that * Chry/o/fome nor obſcurely or doubtfully, bur —_—_ 
evenplainely denieth,That marchants can pleaſe God , by reaſon of their lies , periu. bm. 
ties,and deceits,and for that they are ſtill prone vnto vnhoneſt gaine,as/{pianthe laws- 
yerwriteth. 
Yer of that we are to he warned, that whereas the immorrall God forbid his peo- 
ple(whome he by a ſingular right and choice had conſecrated vnto himſelfe) to trade 
nmarchandiſe: belongeth not to other people in like manner alſo; for that he would 
tavethis his people to excell all others in puritie and integritie of life . For why, mar- 
candiſe is not onely vnto cities proficable,but honeſt alſo; and not onely honeſt , bur 
ao neceſſaric. For what if a citic be built in ſuch a barren ſoile,or ſituat in ſach a place, The trade of 
| 8thatmen cannot therin not commodiouſly,buteuen not ar all otherwiſe live? Such Mihai: 
8c hauc heard thecitic of Athens to haue bene, andas our Limoge,andthe German "*larie. 
Nuremberg is : and Venice allo the beautie of the Mediterrancan ſea . W hich foure 
ates wichout traffique and the trade of marchandiſe had neuer bene ſach and fo great 
&they were and are . VV herefore A. Tullins out of the number of marchants , Or at 
leaſtwiſe of baſe men,cxempteth them which exerciſe a plentifull and gaintull, and nor 
abaſe and bare trade of marchandiſe, Mereatura /i tenuis eſt, ſord:da putanaa eſt, fi magna 
& copioſa,rulta vnaique apportans,multiſque ſine vanitate impertiens, non eſt admodam 
Wmeranda,The trade of marchandiſe(faich he) if it be (mall and bare,isto be acconn- 
M m 1 cd 
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ied alſo baſe,bur if it be great and plentitull,bringing in on cueric ſide many commodi. 
tics , and without vanitie commnnicating the ſame vnto many,lt 15 not much to be dif. 
commended . VWhereunto I would add that of Platees,it it bring in but ſuch things as 
arc neccf/aric,or at Jcaſtwiſe profitable for the citiſens,and carrie out but ſuch things ag 
arc vnproficable,ando be ſpared . And therefore many lawyers ſay,T hetrade of mar. 
candiſe abounding in plentie of all things,in nothing to derogat from the honourofa 
mans birth , his degree,or nobilitic. VV hich haply may be ſo1n Iralie,in England,and 

in Portugall, but not with vs in France,nor yet in Germany. Yetthat is cucry where 
Themarnants ruc which Cicero writeth , Sordides indicart qui mercantur a mercatoribus quod eodem tp. 
dof I code momento venudant, Them to be deemed bur baſe , which buy of marchants that 

which they hold cven in the ſame place,and ſelfe fame moment againe {ell : for why, 


they ſhould gaine nothing,except they ſhould lye loudly : whereas nothing is more . 


foule than vanitie and lying. VV herfore they do wiſely which forbid not only the no. 
bility,but cuen the magiſtrars & ſouldiors alſo ro deale in the trade of marchandiſe,leaſt 
yndcr the colour of ſuch trattique,z way be opened and giuento baſeneſle and rapine: 
neither is it to be lutfered, that he which cannot by himſclte, ſhould by the help and mi- 
niſteric of his ſeruants in that point defraud the law. | 
But baſer than theſe are the buyers and (cllers ofthings diſhoneſt , bee they neverſo 
precious, and to be placed beneath hangie- crafts-men and laborers, or rather ſo much 
as is poſsible to be quite driucn outG6t all cities : which cannor yer altogether bee done, 
The famethivz for that the Jaw for things honeſt and diſhoneſt,for things proficable and diſprofirable, 


that in one place 


js accounted bo j$ NOT EUETie Where one and the ſame, VVe have heard painting and engraving to haue 

Pe eprkerco bene much commended and reſpected ; by the eſtimation that the Greckes and La- 

ek.” tincs had ofthem . For wha was more famous than #rotogenes? or more glorious 

table, than _apelies ? one of whole tables , which for that it was molt curiouſly wrought, 
preſerued the Rhodes from diffrution,Demetrizs beficging of it: VV hich tableis re- 
ported to haue bene eſteemed at more than three hundred talents . And as Twlyſaith, 
Ir was giuen as a praiſe & commendation to Fabius, a moſt noble gentleman, Thathe 
was ſcene in painting: which yet the Hebrews account of all other occupations the 
baſeſt. And by the lawes and cuſtomes of the Turkes,as of all them of the Eaſt , and 
of Afﬀrike alſo,it is not onely a baſe thing,bur capitall alſo, with the needle, pencill, or 
moulding, with any pictures or lincaments to ſhadow or draw the purtrature of any 
planr, or liuing creature,or of whatſocuer thing elle that nature hath created . Wee 
rcadalſothe profeſsion of Phyſike to haue bene amongſt the Romans a ſeruile and 
abieRthing , and Phyſike it ſelfe to haue bene excluded from the other liberall ſcien- 
ces 3 which yet forallthat the Hebrewes and Greekes cucr had in great eftirnation: 
and begun then to be of our countreymen tegarded,when as the Arabians had firſtdi. 
uided Surgions and Apothecaries from Phylitians,vſing them bur as their inſtruments 

Eceleſ.cey.z8 and miniſters , And albeit that Phyſitians be in cities to bereuerenced , yet is itnotto 
be ſuffered them to be equall with orators and lawyers. For why, the moſt famous 
Philoſophers haue defined the ciuill and lawfull knoledge of the law, to bee the mode- 
ratour and chiete gouetnour,not of arts onely, but even of all liberal] ſciences alſo.And 
Rome(as Marcus Cato witnefeth) flouriſhed aboue ſix hundred yeares without Phy: 
fitians; whereas no citic can without lawes,and the lawtull knowledge ot thelaw, any 
ſmall while endure or ſtand. 

The vocation of The order and vocation of Husbandmen and Graficrs,is atſo rizht commendable: 

ndmen - "SAUK. | 

and grafiersin as they which by thoſe two moſt auntienttrades, haue taught cities, rownes , villages, 

riobr commenda. ANd families,torelecuc and maintainethemſclues with things of all others moſtnecels 

Rac,” faric, Andtruly Cyra5the Greater, ofnothing yaumeth ſo much,as of the ficlds fer and 
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A planted by his owne induſtrie and labour . Serranus,all0 Curins,Concinnatus, Torqua- 
1a5,and Cato,men no lefle famous for their ciuill than their domeſtical prayles,wete yet 
forthat molt commended, nod attritts opere ruſtico manibus ſalutem publicam ſtabil:. 
rent : queue modo arantium boum ina rexerant triumphatts CUYTAS habenas retinerent, 
That with their hands worne with countrey labour, they eſtabliſhed the watfare of the 
Commonweale: and that thole hands which of late ruled the yokes of oxen at plow, 
now held the raines ofthe triumphall chariots inthe citie of Rome. Bur theſe things 
' werechiefly done in that age when as ſuch men as had before bene Confuls were now 
fromthe plow called voto the DiQatorthip . Truly of all things wherevy any thing is 
gotten, nothing is better than husbandrie & grafing , nothing more plentitul,nothing 
3 more pleaſant,and I might lay allo with Thcophraſtus nothing berter beſecming a free 
borne mat, 6vd'iv wane avdpO- 735 thrvdeipor afiov : were not theſe moſt notable arts, 
inſeruile manner contumclioully !ct out voto baſe men, tor wages hired . Now wee 
haue ſaid thoſe arts tobe accounted bale, whoſe wages is the earneſt penie of their fla- 
ucrie: ſo that it ought not to ſeeme ſtraunge,it that husbandmen in the fall of the Ro- 
man Commonweale were put backe from the watres . VV hercot it followeth , both 
the orders and degrees of husbandmen (I ſay) and ſhepheards to be placed in the rank 
and number of labouring men . For neceſzitie it le]fe(yea oft times againſt reaſon) cn- 
forceth the dignitie of degrees and vocations ofmen to be diſpoſed of according to the 
lawes and cultomes of cucric citie and countrey, x 
C TheHangmans office almolt cueric where is deeraed of all other the baſeſt : nei- The hangmans 
therby the Cenſorslawes was it for him lawtull ro haue a dwelling place within the ci. ficriniome | 
tie : as in this our age itisnot lawfull for him ac Tholouſe © VV hereas by the lawes of *P+4t.17..06 
the Hebrewes it was not onely honeſt, but neceſſarie allo, euen the nobleſt of them if *' 
they had bene witneſſes of capitall crimes,to be allo the exceutioners therein. Yea and hy : 
; . J e author it) 
1nEngland the neereſt kin ro them that be hanged,be it their fathers, their brethren, or this cuſtomeby 
neereſt kinſmen,the laſt kindnefle they can doethem,js to play the patt of the hang- GM 
man,and to ſtrangle them hanging vpon a low paire of gallowes. Bur by our cuſtoms 954 deceived- 
welce gainfull rewards propounded vnto this ſo baſe an ottice , leaſt wee ſhould bee at 
any time deſtitute of an office ſo necefiaric tor thecitizs:as we hauc heard ſay itro hauc 
D long fince happened in Gaunt,where the iudge for lacke of an hangman commaunded 
thefather and the ſonne,both convicted and condemned for the ſame offence, to caſt 
lots which ofthem ſhould be the others hangman; wherein the lot fell vnto the father, 
whonow growne veric aged, with much entreatic obraincd that his ſonne, as by age 
the ſtronger,and fo fitter to line, might become che exccutioner ; who without feare 
hanged his father : the eternall monument of which impictic and villanie ( which ] 
againſt my will haue beholden) the Gantois ſuffer yet to ſtand in ſtatues ot brafle , and 
thatina publike and oper place cuen in the middeſt of the citic, 
Thereis alſo in cities a great multitude of idle lazie fellowes, who neither in time of Ile peoplero be 
peace, nor watre, hauc any occupations to ſet themlelucs to worke, ot other trade to citie;or el«ſerts 
{ bullechemſclues withall: whome it isneedtull either to baniſh our of the citie , or ro "*® 
keepethem in publike workes : tor why,they can inno degree be placed, and ſo much 
the more,ifthey hauc nothing of cheir owne wherewith to maintaine that their idle 
le. Andtheſe kind of men _Amaſis king, of A2ypr put to death,in like manner as if 
they had benetheeues and robbers . VV hercin they of Paris doe nwch better , who 
thruſtthe ſtrong and lultic of theſe idle mares into their publike workes ; courteouſly 
feeding and curing the ſicke and aged , and diligently inſtruQtiog the fatherlefle and 
why doyes and maids,ſomein learning, ſome in occupations,in toure diners colleges, 
des agreat hoſpirall endowed with moſt taire renenewes. 
, ; : M m 1 Burt 
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Burifcitiſensliue idle.vpon ſuch goods as they hauethemſclues before got,or were x 


of old left them,alben that they lead a foule and fluggiſh kind of lite,yetare they tobe 
thereinſuff:red if it were but thatthey might with their wealth helpethe poore Com. 
monweales whereinthey liue . But iftheſe men fecd allotheir mind with the contem, 
plation of high and heavenly things, I deeme them then of all ſorts of citiſens the ha 
pieſt,and to be placed inthe higheſt rankes and degrees of them. Butt they hadrather 
lead an actiue than a quiet kind of life , itis much berter to call them than poorer men 
vnto honours and magiſtracics,if no diſhoneſtic of life let: for that they ate like to bee 
cleerer from briberic and corruption,than they which are prefied with pouertie and 
want . W herefore in obtaining of magiſtracies and honours, the law commaunderh 
the richer ſort to be oftentimes placed togerher with the nobler; yea and ſome times 
alſo to bee preferred before them,it no ſtaine of their fore palled life let : and that is well 
agrecing vnto the lawes and cuſtomes of the Indians, whom Plxre writeth to preferre 
ſtill che beſt and richeſt man vnto honours and places of commaund. | 
W herefore in whar order citiſens are to be placed,is to be referred vnto the judge: 
ment and diſcretion ofthe maſters ofthe ceremonics of eueriecitie,for the vnlikneſle of 
their lawes and cuſtomes almoſt infinit . Yet I ſuppoſe, that citiſens in a monarchie 
might in this order not vnaptly be placed , That next vnto the king himſelfe, who out 
of the number of the citiſens, going tarre before the reſt ſhould follow the holy otder of 
the clergie: next vnto the ſacred order ofthe clergie,the Senat : after the Senat ſhould 
follow the martiall men,and amongſt them, firſt the generall of the armie , orgreat 
«onſtablec,& then the dukes,countics, marqueſſcs, gouernors of prouinces, landgraues, 
burgravcs,captaines of caſtles,vaſlals, and other ſouldiours, with ſuch others,as vppon 
whome the charge of the waires,by the cuſtome of our aunceltours lieth. Afterthem 
ſhould follow the order of gowne men,which ſhould conrainethe colledges of magi- 
ſtrats,and companies of judges,partly diuided into their places, with oratouts,lawyers, 
pleaders,aduocats,attoutnetes,proQors,ſcribes,regiſters, notaries,ſergeants,appatitors, 
garders,trycrs,trumpeters,gailors,and all the companie belonging to the law. Next 
vnto whome ſhould follow the order of phyſitians,lurgeons,and apothecaries . And 
after them ſchoole men,ſuch as profeſſed to inſtru the youth, or are themlelues in- 
ſtruQted;the profeſlors(I ſay)of diuinitic,law,and phylike,natural philoſophers, mathe- 
matitians,logitians,rhetoritians,hiſtoriographers,pocts,and grammarians. Aﬀer the 
order of gowne men, ſuppole are to be placed marchants,agents,farmers ofthe com- 
mon cuſtome,bankers,money chaungers, brokers, and eſpecially they which haue the 
charge for the bringing in of corne into the citie,and of ſuch other things as are moſt 
necefſarie for the feeding ofthe citiſens, ſuch as are the cornmungers, butchers, fiſhmun- 
gers,fiſhers,bakers,puddingmakers,cookes,vnto whome we will ioyne husbandmen 
and grafiers; and vnto theſe all kind and ſort of handycratts men : which for thatthey 
ſceme almoſt innumerable,ofthem,they which are the moſt profitable,oughtro haue 
the firſt place,carpenters(I ſay)armourers,maſons,merall men,coyners , gold beatcrs, 
goldſmiths,metall melters,glaſſe makers,{miths, bakers, potters, horners, chaundlets, 
weauers all 3,and ſuch as deale in ſpinning of filke, wool, bealts, haire,flaxe,hempe,cot- 
ten wool,and ſuch other like, whereof we ſeecloath, ropes,garments, hangings, ſayles, 
and paper to be.made . Next vnto whome follow cutriers,skinners, fullers, diers, tay* 
lorsſhoomakers : vnto which occupations although printing be nor for antiquitic to 
be compared, yet ſeemeth itfor the excellencie thereof, before al the reſt worthily to be 
preterred For as for painters, image makers, caruers, makers and ſcllers of womens 
paintings, minſtrels,players,dauncers,fcncers,tumblcrs, icſters, and bauds, are in mine 
opinion cither to be quite driven out of cities,orelſc to be placed in the lowelt place of 
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A all: ſothat cuen bath keepers, barbers,failers,huckſters,oſtlers, coach men,carters,graue 
makers,largeants,and hangmen,are to be placed before them : For that theſe are in- 
deed neceſlarie for the carrying out of filth, and the clenfing of the citiſens and cities : 
whereas the other with their moſt baſe trades, the miniſters of toule and vaine plea- 
ſures,not onely corrupt the citilens maners,but vtterly overthrow euen the cities them- 
ſelues . But we haue (o deſcribed the orders of citiſens , not ſo much that the dignitie, 
asthe condition of euerie one of them mightſo the berter be vnderſtood. 

Neither are citiſens but moſt ſeldome,and that alſo in time of great neceſvitie, to bee Citiſensbur ſel. 
| as - , , : ys dome and that 
in orders from other citi{ens diuided : for that fo doing may giue occaſion and miniſter ano vyon great 
matter ynto ciuill edition; when as ſome ofthem diuided from other ſome, ſhall per- 7X*<t2 tobe 

$ ceive themſclues to be noted alſo with adifference of their order and degree. Yea we «ide 
faid;that the citiſens of one and the ſame trade or occupation were not in one ſtreet or 
quarter of the citie to betogether placed : except they were by the ſtraitneſſe of the 
places ot opportunitie of the waters they were to vſc, thereto enforced as butchers, 
curriers,telmungers,bath keepers: who for that they are to haus the continuall vſe of 
water for their oft waſhings, muſt haue their dwellings alſo necre vato the rivers ſides: 
ſoare alſo armourers,and ſmithes,to be placed apart by themſelues from (chollers and 
ſtudents,as for other handicrafts men,marchants,and trades men , it is good to hauec 
them ſeparated one from another, and to be diuided into euerie part of the citie,that the 
citiſens may more commodiouſly vſetheir helpe in generall,and not in time of daun. 

Cc gerbeentforced ofrentimiesto runne fromthe turtheſt place of the citie to the furtheſt, 

Whereunto is to be ioyned,that citiſens ofthe ſame occupation or trade, diuided into 

divers parts of rhe citie,cannot ſo caſily conſpire againſt the common good, or delude 

thelawes,as if they dwell together . Burif aſſembly ofall the orders and degrees ofci- Ciiſenberter w 
tiſens,muſt of neceſsitic be made ( for that degrees muſt needes inſowe ſort bee diſtin- thre parts, thas 
ouiſhed from degrees, that a certaine dignitic of degrees may be kept ) eſpeciall care is 

tobe had,that the citiſens be nor diuided intorwo parts onely,and yer that in ſuch af. 

ſemblies there be not more than three degrees or places: for that contention ariſin 

detwixt two,they cafily breake out into force ; or elſe vpon equall voyces breake of. 

andleaue the matter vndecided : when as one thing is contrarie but onely vnto one; 

D andthat by nature many things cannot vnto one be contratic , but thatthe third muſt 
of necelsitic ioyneit{elte vnto the one of the two, {o to reconcile them together x 
whereas if there be more than three parts,and in number equall, the ſame inconueni- 
ences doe follow (that doe of two ) the euen number being eaſily ro bee diuided into 
two parts : butif in number vncquallthe number of opinions divers will hardly cnd 
the controuerlies once moued. 

Itſhall alſo be more commodious and profitable to haue one oratour or ſpeaker, whether itbes 
for all the degrees of citiſens rogether,then tor diuers orders and degrees,divers: ſo that | m—_———_—y 
the agreed vpon amongſt allthe degrees and orders what is to be requeſted,determi- 11hedegrees 
ned of, or done : as heretofore at Thurin and Orleance, when they called their afſem+ us. * 

l blies. Bur if the orders and decrees of citiſens ſhall therein differ among themſclues, it 

Isthen needfull for cuery order and degree of the citiſens, to haue their owne ſpeaker. 
Asof late inthe parliament of Bloyſe, when as the Biſhops grieuouſily complained of 
the Nobiliric ; and againe the Nobilicie of the Biſhops; andthe Comminaltic ofchem 
both, it was then needfull to haue three Speakers appointed : and yer ſo could notthe 
good of the people bee (ufficiently prouided for , bur that the Speakers were blamed 
offalſhood and colluſion, and that divers great and grievous complaints ofthe people 
Werethercofgiuen out . Butthele things are eſpecially to be taken heed of in a Monar- 
ie, wherein one man is judge of all controuerſies : VW heras in other kinds of ſtates, 
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albeit that there be many ſpeakers, yetthe marter is ſtill inthe end put to voyces. 
—_— par® Butthat diviſion cf the citiſens(which we have ſpoken oſ)inro three degrees or parts, 
monweale than AS it i$ VNtO all Kinds of citics profitable,ſo is it in an Ariſtocratic molt neceſlatie , thar 
in two ofthem diſagrecing , the third may end the ſtrife, or taking part with one, may 
draw the other whether it wil or no from the former receiued opinion. For it two fatti. 
ons ſhall ariſe,they which are wiſe, & wiſh the good & welfare of the Commonmweale, 
ſhould ſet vp an head of a third faQtion,and ioyne themlclues vnto him : For three lea- 
ders of divers factions,or part takers,are right eaſily reconciled; whereas two are moſt 
hardly brought to ——_ : whereof oftentimes arile ſeditions and ciuill watres,and 
that eſpecially inthe Ariſtocranke eſtate: For that inthat cſtate, betwixt the nobilitie 
and common people, can be nothird degree, all the right of ſouerargnrie being inthe 
nobilicic,and nothing thereofin the people ; all the ſameright in a Popular citic , or 
eſtate,being commonto the nobilitie and Senat together with the people. Where. 
fore it is an caſic matter to create a third degree or order: as at Rome the order of 
knights or gemt|einen,was 10 a (ort an arbitratour or vmpicr betwixt the Patricy and 
Norgoodin the peoplc,as made of both degrees . Purfor that both the Patricy and the knights 
Sdiuiderde mMadc ſcarcely the fifth part ofthe whole people, the people did therefore the more jm- 
| = nos ang periouſly raigne & rule : which was then efpecialiy voderſtood, when as by a lawcon. 
_ cerning the Theatres,place for the beholding of playes,was firſt giuen to the Senar,& 
next = them vnto the knights or gemlemen,al!l apart by themſclus from the people: 
whereof Livie thus writeth,C.Atrtily Serrani, L. Scribony Libonts FEdilium Curulium 
Ludis Romanis primum Senatus a populo ſecretus ſpectauit, prebuitque ſermones ſicut om- 
mis nouitas ſolet alys tandem,quod mento ante debuerit tribatum cenſentibus ampliſsimo 
ordini als demptum ex dignitate popult quicquid maieſtati patrum aatectum eſſet mter- 
pretantibus : & oma diſcrimina talie quibus oraines aiſcerncrentur, & concordie,ey tt- 
bertatis eque minuenae efie : ad quingentiſimum quinqnaz1ſ/imum Sextum annum in 
promiſcuoſpettatum eſſe, quid repente fattum? Cur non immiſceri {ibi in cauea Patresple- 
bemwellent ? Cur diues pauperem conſeſyorem faſtidierit ? N onam e+ ſuperbam lbidinem 
ab nullius ante gentis Senatu neque deſtderatam , weque inſtitutam Poſtremo Africanum 
quoque ipſum,quod Conſul auttor eius rei fuiſſet panituiſſe ferunt, Atthe Romanplaies 
of C, Atilins Serranusand L. Scribonins Libo,the honourable Adiles, the Senat apart 
and dividcd fromthe people,firſt beheld the ſame: which thing(as eueric nouelty vieth 
to doe) gaue occaſion of ſpeech, fome decming it now at length to be giuea yntothat 
moſt honourable order,which ſhould long time before haue of right beene giuenit; 
other ſome interpreting it to be taken from the dignitic of the people, whatſocuer was 
added vnto the honour ofthe Senat: and all ſuch differences as whereby degrees wete 
diſcerned aſunder to tendalike to the diminithing both of concord and of libertie: that 
the people indittcrently rogether had beholden the plaics, now fiue hundred fiftic fix 
yearcs , VV hat was that now ſo ſodenly done 2 VV hy ſhould not the Senators be con- 


R 


tented to hauc the people mingled with them in the Theatre > VV hy ſhould the rich K 


ſcornethe poore manto fit by him? A new and proud inſolencic,ncucr bcfore of the 
Scnat of any nation either deſired or ordained. Laſt of all it is reported , _{fricanus 
allo himſclte to haue repented him, That being Conlull, hee had beene author of that 
matter, Thus much he. V hereby itis co be vnderitood, that for the preſeruing of 
the popular libertie,and concord,degrees ought ſo to be placed with degrees,as that al 
ofthem may morecalily bee ioyned yato all in ſocietic and communion together, 
W herefore this fat of Africanas was blamed , not onely of the common people, but 
even of the Senators themſelues,whole fauour he was thought to have gorten : F orlo 
Tulle writeth him to hauc bene blamed, not onely ofthe wiler ſort, but eucn of him- 
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elfe alſo; for that, that was by force from the people extorted, which had before 
vntill then bene willingly graunted voto the Senators : for that aibeit that the ſears 
were indifferent vnto all,yet neuer any ofthe people would preſume to fit tro behold 
the playes before the Senators . About an hundred yeares after was a law made by L. 
Roſeius Otho, Tribune of the people, That the knights or gentlerncn ſhould fit and take 
their places vpon the fourcieene ſteps or degrees next vnto the ſtage: For when the 
iſtrars and the reſt of the Senators, by the Cenſors law,did more commodionſly 
ſee and heare from the firſt and neereſt places vnto the ſtage,the higher degrees andfar- 
ther off, were accounted of {le credit: 6 albeit that the places of the Theater were of 
right great receit{as which contained oftemimes threefcore thouſand of the citiſens)yer 
could they not containethem all: 8 therfote by the law Roſcia concerning the Thea- 
ter;it was needfuli that place ſhould be kept for the knights, inthe fourteene ſteps and 
degrees neere vnto the ſtage ; and for that thereby the peoples voyces ſcemed ſecretly 
inſome ſort to be taken from them by Reſcrus the Tribune, whom it beſeemed to haue 
bene a keeper & preſeruer of the popular libertie and dignitie; at ſuch time as he came 
to behold the playes, he was by the knights (whoſe favour he had won) with great ac- 
damation and applauſe recciued,but ofthe people with greater tumult and Rurre , in 
ſo much chat Cicero the Conlull was glad to call all the atiembly of the people out of 
the Theater. And ſoas a man of great wiſedome and cloquence,with a graue oration 
repreſſed the peoples infolencie, and with a teproofe and chiding, well beſeemingthe 
dignitic ofa Conſall,ſo appealed the tumult,as that the people returned againe into 
the Theatre well pleaſed , Hereof came that ſpeech of Phnie in commendation of 
Cicero,Te ſuadente tribus Roſcio Theatralts legis auttort ignouerunt, notataſque ſe diſcri- 
mine ſedis equo animo tulerunt, The tribes(ſauh he) at thy perſuaſion pardoned Roſcins, 
author ofthe law ofthe Theatre,and tooke it patiently crhemleluesto bee noted with 
the difference of cheir ſears and fittings . Now a puniſhment was ſet downe by the law 
ofthe Theatre, e quis niſi cenſum equeſtrem haberet in xity ſpectaret, That no man 
except he had a knights wealth,ſhould ſtand in the x11) ſteps or degrees to behold the 
playes. But when many,their patrimonie being by the ciuill watres waſted, durſtnor 
for feare ofthis Theatrall law behold the playes from the fourteen ſteps or ſeats, Aw- 


D gufurche emperour decreed, That they ſhould not be therewith bound , who them- 


clues or their parents hadeuer had a knights wealth or abilitie. Now as forthe order 
and degree of women, I meddle not with itz onely I thinke it meerchem to be kepr far 
off from all magiltracics,places of commaund, iudgements , publike aſſemblies, and 
councels : ſo to be intentiue vnely vnto their womanly and domeſticall bufinefle. And 
thus much concerning the order and degrees of Citiſens . Burby what meancs 
prouiſion is to bee made againſt the reuolt and tumultuous ſtormes 
of the common people, wee will in due place more ar 


large declare. 
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C Of the riſing , excreaſg , flouriſhing eſtate, declining and ruine 
of Common eates. 


41] milic,by little and little encreafiog ; or els ariſe at once , as 
when a multitude of people as a Colony drawne out ofano- 
Y] cher Citic or Commonweale, doc as a young ſwarme of 
bees fly abroad vnto another place : or as a ſlip or ſcience 
pluckt offfrom a tree,and planted in a ſtraunge ſoyle,which 
fl caking roor, bringeth forth much more plentifull and plea- 

Ml (ant fruir,than doe thoſetrees which grow vp of ſmall ker- 
== nels, or of their owne accord, Yet both the one and the 
other oftheſe Commonweales,are eſtabliſhed either by the ſtrength of ſome ſtronger 
than themſelues,or by the power of ſome others, who voluntarily had ſubiced them- 
ſelues rogether with their libertie,vnto the power and pleaſure ofothers,to be by them 
diſpoſed of,as by a ſoueraigne power without any law at all,or clſc vpon certaine laws 
and.conditions betwixt them agreed vpon . Sotke Commonweale hauing taken be- 
ginning it ir be well rooted and grounded, firſt afſurcth it ſelfe againſt al externall force, 
andthen againſt the inward diſeaſes of it ſelf, and fo by little & little gathering ſtrength, 
groweth yp vntill it be come tothe full perteftion of it ſelfe :; which wee may call the 
Flouriſhing eſtate thereof; which cannot be of any long continuance, by reaſon of the 
chaunges ofworldly things,which are ſo murable and vncertaine , as that the greateſt 
Commonweales oftentimes fall cuen all at once with the weight of themſelues, ſome 
others by ciuill warres,ſome by popular diſcaſes,but moſt by the enemies violence, be- 
iog asthen ruinated,when as they thought themſclues moſt aſſured: other ſome by 
the wrath of God,being vpon the ſudden, and in amoment ouerthrowne : ſome few 
by age growing old,and by their inward ſickneſſeraking end . But yet no Common- 
weales, finding or feeling greater chaunges or falles than the faireſt of them: which fot 
all that,are not in that to be blamed, eſpecially if the change or alteration come by any 
externall force , as moſt commonly it chaunceth,the faireſt things being ſtill the molt 
enuicdat. And as Demetrius (he which was called the Befieger)deemed no man more 
happy than him who hadlongelſt quietly liucdin the greateſt aboundance of al things, 
neuer 
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q never! hauing taſted of aduerſitie , as aman by fortune deemed molt abie and vnwor:- 
thic, with whom ſhee ſhould contend or ſtrive :ſo we ſee forme Commonweales ſo 
ſhametully buried in pleaſures and idlenes,or elſe ſo to be corrupted, as that they might 
well mouc any man rather to pitic thento enuie at their ſtate . VV heretore the riſings 
4ndruines of the Commonweales are well of vs to be conſidered;and what the caules 
\ beofcuery ſuch their conuerſion and change before that we giue indgement of them, 
or propound them as examplesto be imitatedand followed . Now I call that a Con. Whartheera. 
verſion of a Commonweale , when as the ſtate thereof is altogether chaunged : as change of « 
whena Popular eſtate is changed into a Monarchie; or an Ariſtocratic icitoa Demo- {5 m 
craticz or contrarywile : For as for the change of cuſtomes, lawes, religion,or place, it 
Z is but a certaine kind of alteration, the ſtate and ſoueraigntie continuing ſtill; which 
may allo to the contrarie it ſelfe be changed, without any change of religion,or lawes, 
or any other things elſe, beſides them which belong vnto ſoucraigntie . As when in 
out ttme the Florentine popular eſtate was changed into a Monarchie. Neither is the 
age or continuance ofa Comn:onweale to be mealured by the long ſtanding of a ci- 
tic, or of the walles thercof , as Paulus Manutins ſeerneth to haue done : who writeth The age of a 
the Venetian Commonweale that now 1s , to haue ſtood twelue hundred yeares; how ir —_ 
which hath yet ſuffered three changes,as we ſhall forthwith declare. Sometime it hap- *** 
ncth alſo no change cither of the citic, or of the citiſens,of the cuſtomes,or religion to 
be made, or any other force offered, or wrong doneto any man ;and yet that the ſtate 
C may periſh : as when any ſoucraigne prince willingly ſubieReth himſelfe, his king. 
dome,and people ynto the power and obeylance of ſome other Prince, or clſe by his 
teſtament appointeth ſome popular Commonwealc inheritour of his State and king- 
dome: As is reported of _Mta/us king of Alia; of Cof7ius king of Alpes ; of Ptolemer Kin s which 
king of Cyrenz; of Eumenes king of Pergamus ; of Nicomedes king of Bithynia ; of mans thei 
Polemon king of Pontus , who left the people of Rome heires of thoſe ſo many their ****: 
kingdomes : for then thoſe kingdomes were quite taken away , and thoſe Common- 
weales brought into the forme of Provinces , and no change made of their Monar- 
chicsinto a popular Eſtate . And ſo contrariwilc, if of one or many cities or prouinces pjuers« 
be made one or manie Monarchies or popular eſtates diuided in ſoucraigntic, that ig of commen- 
) nottobe accounted any conuerſion or change , but cuen a veric beginning of diuers : 
new Commonweales : As when the countric of the Swiſlers and the Griſons reuol- 
tedfrom the Germaine Empire,they became cighteene Commonweals,cuery one of 
them holding their eſtates (diuided fromthe other) in ſoucraigntic. Sometime alſo of 
Wois made one and the ſame Commonweale:as were the Romans and the Sabines, 
their two kings and people: being in the ſame power and league ioyned and comby- 
tedtogether, neither of them ſubic vntothe Lawes or commaund of the other; but 
with equall power both of them growing together into the ſame citie . And leſt the 
Abines ſo ioyned vnto the: Romans ſhould haue ſeemed to haue accrewed vnto ano- 
ther mans kingdome, ic pleaſed them that the names of both the people being taken 
{ Way or ſuppreſſed, they ſhould be called Quirizes , which name the Magiſtrates in 
their orations vnto the people cur after vicd : Albeit that Romulus (who becauſe 
he would not ſeeme to endure a fellow inthe kingdome with him, had not ſpared his 
ne brother) cauſed Tatius king of the Sabines not long afterto bee allo flaine: 
Wherefore the Sabines Commonweale ſo periſhed not, cither accrewed vnto the Ro- 
Maines (as ſome hauc beene of opinion) albeit that other people called them neither 
Abines , nor Quirices ,but Romans: For thatthat name once giuen vnto the Citie 
adthe people, could neuer more be changed; or for that the name of the Romans 
Wasmote ſtately; or clſc for that thoſe two people ſo grew together within the wals 
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of Rome, yerſo as thatthe one became not ſubic& ynto the other: as it chanceth þ 
when the one being vanquiſhed , yeeldeth it ſelfe vnto the other, and(o ſuffereththe 
lawes of the vanquiſher. W hich may ſerue for the diſciding of the queſtion of Cane 
the lawier , who doubteth , Whither the ſubic&s of the one Commonweale, if they 
be ioyned into one andthe (elfe ſame bodie with the ſubics of another Common. 
wealth , be thereby the ſubiefs ofrhem with whom they are ſo ioyned; which thin 
Bartholis denicth ; and for example thereof alleageth Razmond Countic of Toulouſe, 
not ering indeed in his reſolution ot the queſtion, bur in the example by him produ- 
ced, not hauing good regard vato the treatie made betwixt the Countie and the 
eſtates of Languedoc ofthe one part,and Lewes the ix the French king on the other 
patt, wherin it was compriſed, Thac the oply daughter of the countic Raymond ſhould G 
becſpouſcd to Alphonſus countie of Poiticrs,the king; brother , with condition,thatif 
they died without heires oftheir bodics lawfully begotten, the countrey of Languedoc 
ſhould in full rightreturne vnto the crowne; yer for allthat ſo, as that the cuſtonies of 
the countrey ſhould not be chaunged , neither any taxe impoſed without the conſent 
ofthe eſtates of the countrey : which hath alwaics beene oblcrued , the ſoueraigntie 
ouer the country andthe inhabitants of Languedoc remaining, vnto the kings, as it had 
before that the countie was therefrom exempted. But moſt certaine it is,that aneſtare 
ſubie& vnto another,maketh not another Commonweale , but onely a part of the 
lubiccts. R134 2 
But that theſe things may the better be perceiued,jt is to be vnderſtood,that alcon. H 
uerſions and chaunges of Commonwealces,are cither voluntaric ornecef{arie, orclſe 
mingled of both : and as for neceſsitie, its alſo either naturall or violent : For albeit 
that the birth of things be more faire and pleaſing than their death,yer for all that ſo it 
is,tharthe (ource and courſe of flowing nature raviſhivg all things , giueth vs alſo to 
vnderſtand,that the one cannot be Withourthe other: ſo that all things w hich had be- 
ginning,although they haueſtood many hundred yeares , yet muſt atlength intime 
take end and periſh alſo.. Bur, as we deeme thatdeath more tollerable which by little 
and little creepeth on through the weakeneſſcof age,or the courſe of ſome long linge- 
ring diſcaſc,andrhat almoſt without any ſenſible tecling thereof: ſo alſo may wee lay 
the chaunge or fall ofa Commonweale,which proceeding as it were of age, andafter | 
hauing endured along traft of worlds,to be neceſlarie, and yet not violent : for that 
| nothing can well be called violent,which is agreeing vnto nature: ſeeing allo thatthe 
Thenaturall courſe of cuerie things age is certaine, and a certaine ripeneſſe ynto cuerie age appoin- 
charge orial ted: ſo thatin due timeto take end ſeemeth to bee a thing of cuctic thing to bee wi- 
=” ſhed for. | 
Now Commonweales be alſo chaunged ſome times to the better , and ſometimes 
tothe worſe, whether ſuch chaunge bee naturall or violent : yerthe violent change ſtill 
having violent motions,and fo quickely done; and the naturall chaunging ſtill be little 
The moſt plea» and little, and (o the leſle felt , But of all chaunges of Commonweales, no voluntarie 
—_—_ chaunges 1s moreplcaſing or cafic than that which is made by the conſent and good x 
Commonweale. il] of him which hath the ſoucraigntic,and of his ſubiects : when as hee which hath 
the ſoucraigntic,chooſeth rather to yeeldethe ſame vnto the nobility, or the people, 
than to hold it himſelfe : as we haue heard Sy/la, with incredible violence to haucta> 
ken vpon himthe DiQtatorſhip, and that not without the moſt cruell flaughter of the 
people, and ſo to haue turned the ſoucraignty of the Commonweale trom a popular 
eſtare, into a Monatchic ; and yet him the ſame man within foure yeares after, volun- 
tarily and of his owne accord, diſpoiling himlelfe of the Monarchy, which he hadco- 
uered ynder the colour of his DiQatorſhip,to haue againe reſtored the ſoucraignty vI- 
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4 tothe people, tothe great contentraent of them all in generall, and the good liking of 
euery one of them in particular . So alſothe nobilite ofthe ſtare of Sienna, by their 
common conſent, ycelded the ſoueraignty ofthat ſtate vnto the people, and abando- 
ned the city themſclues , which Pandulphas the tyrant , violently afterwards inuaded, 
And as in mens bodies divers changes happen from the qualities of the elemeints , the 
diſpoſition of the body orthe minde , the temperature of th&humours, as alſofrom 
the manner ofthe education thereof, and diuertity of dict: ſo allo the Commonweale 
may ſuffer an vniverſall change or ruine , from friends or enemies external or inter- 
nall,or from both,whether it be from good to euill,or cuill to good,and that oft times 
contrary to the good liking of the ſubieCts, who mult ſometimes as children and maJ 
B folkes, be cured cucn againſt their wills, as Lycurgus, who changed the lawes and roy- 
all ſtate of his country, into a popular goucrnment, contrary tothe good liking of the 
ſubic&s, or ofthe greater part of them; howbeit that in ſo doing, hee was well beaten 
ofthem, and loft one of his eyes (the reward of his vertue) although hee had before 
renounced the claime and right that he and his ſuccefiours had vnto the kingdome, as 
princes of the blood, and neareſt vnto the crowne. 
But foraſmuch as there arc butthree forts of Commonweales, as wee haue before Six perfe@ con- 
: | verſions or chan- 
declared: there are alſo but ſix pertect conuerſions or chaunges thereof, F, of a Mo. ges ofCommon. 
narchic into a Popular eſtate, or of a Popular eſtate intoa Monarchie : and fo like. *** 
wile ofa Monarchic into an Ariſtocratic,and of an Ariſtocraty into a Monarchie: and 
of an Ariſtocratic into a Popular cſtare,and of a Popular cſtate into an Ariſtocratic. 
Soallo ofcueric eſtate there be ſix other imperke& chaunges,or rather alterations;that 
is towit,from the Royall eſtate vnto the Lordlike: trom the Lordlike cftate vaco the 
Tyrannicall : from the Tyrannycall vnto the Royall,or fromthe Royall into the Ty- 
rannicall : ſrom the Tyrannicall into the Lordlike , and from the Lordlike into the vapetiet chans 
Royall. So might onealſo ſay of an Ariſtocratic, lawfull,lordlike or fatious : And 85,5 © 
D ofa Popular eſtate, |awfull, lordlike, and turbulent. I call it an vnperte@ chaunge,as the 
change ofa lawfull Ariſtocratie into a fation; or of a Royall eſtate into a tyranny: for 
that therein is nothing butthe. chaunging of the qualities of good gouernors into cull, 
the Monarchic yer ſtill remaining inthe one,andthe Ariſtocratic in the other. I ſpeake 
not here of the chaunging ofa Monarchic into a Duarchic(or ſoucraigne government 
oftwo) for that we haue betorc declared ſuch a Duarchic to bee comprehended vnder 
an Oligarchie(or goucrnment of few) otherwiſe a man might make alſo a Truarchie 
ofthree princes,ruling together in one Commonweale (as it chaunced in the Trium- 
E uirat of Marcns Antomus, Auguſtus,and Lopidus)as allo a Terrarchie(or gouernment 
of foure) and ſo other chaunges of Commonweals innumber infinit : whercof there 
snotonely norule or precept to be giuen,but are alſo of themſclues moſt abſurd : For 
when wee once paſlethe ſoucraigne government of one, wee forthwith center into 
the popularicic of moe : which as the lawycrs ſay, is ſtill contained in the number of 
two, | 
But beſides theſe counerſions and chaunges of eſtates , which wee hane aireadic Ho 
poke of,it happenerh ſome time that the eſtate of a Commonweale is holden in ſu- boldenia tuf- 
[pence and (ufferance : as.after the death of Romn/ns,the people of Rome was a yeare 
without a Monarchic,a Popular cltate, or Ariſtecratic : For the hundred Scnarours 
which commaunded one of them after another , had no ſoucraigne power, neither 
commaunded bur onely by commilsion: truc it is,that one might ſay, Thatthe ſoue- 
raigntic was againe returned vnto the people,and he charge of commaund vnto the 
Senators,vntill that by common conſent they had choſen them a king. 
Andſometimes againeit chaunceth, that the Royall, Ariſtocratike, or Popular An Anarchie. 
Nr Common- 
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Commonweale bcing quite extin;zuiſhed,therc enlueth a meere Anatchie : when ag E 
there is neither ſoucraigntie,nor magiſtrars,nor commilsioners, which haue power to 
Bud, 2, commannd ; as it chaunced the people of Iiracl after the death of 7ephre,when as their 
eſtate was brought to a mcere Anarchic, and vpholden onely by the preuidence and 
power of God alone,the beſt and greateſt king :for fo itis in holy writ reported. So 
likewiſe at Syracuſa,afte? the death of Dion, and in Florence after that the nobilitie 
was thence driven out by the people : which ſo continucd a cerraine time without go. 
uernment,as a ſhip without a pilor or gouernour. Andſo atter the death of Abuſahit 
king of Fez,that kingdome was in moſt milcrable cale cight yeares without a king, As 
alſo attcr diuers murthers ofmany the Zgyprian Sultans , the Mamwalukes made 
choyce of Campſon Gaurus, having liued a certaine time in a pure Anarchic. And in ( 
like mannerthe Ruſsians, being wearie and ſpent with ciuill watres, for lacke of a ſouc. 
raigne, ofthemſelues made choice ot three of the German princes to rulc ouet them. 
A meere Anar» W herefore when an eſtate is come vnto a meere Anarchie,thatis to ſay, when no 
chietbe vere. INAN Cither commaundeth or obeyeth,it is to bee accounted the verie ruineand deſtry- 
menweale, = =Cjon,and not the chaunging ofa Commonweale : although that the families and col. 
ledges therein continue friends rogether. Bur ifrhe nobilitic or people haue power to 
createthe prince,and he being dead the magiltrats ſhall themſelues reraine the ſoue- 
raigne powerand commaund : yetis it not therefore to bee deemed an Anatchyie, 
for that the (oueraigntie is ſtill like againe to fall either vato the nobilitic , or to the 
pcople. H 
Commeneeates 1 PElaſtpointis,whenas an Eſtate or Commonweal: is together with all the peo. 
ſometime roge- pled quite extinguiſhed : as it hapned vnto the people and ſeigneurie of Thebes, which 
ther with the | : LEY 
people viterly Alexander the Great viterly rooted out, together with their city,ſauing only the houſe 
extinguiſhed: of Pindarusthe Poct: vponthe entrance whereof was written, wn xait7+ SEYRV TS Ply 
Nxps,Burne you not Pindarus his houſe, Soallo the Madianites,the Amornes,the Ie» 
bufites,and Pherezites,were by the people of Iſrael vterly deſtroyed : which was not 
the chaunging of one eſtate into anorh:er, but a mecre ruine otthecſtate with the peo- 
ple together . But yet it may well be,that ſome ne member ofa Commonweale , or 
that ſome one prouince thereot may be deſiroyced,or a rowne raſed,and all the people 
therein flaine,and yet the Commonwealc ſtand : as it chaunced to the towne of Arzil- ] 
le, in the kingdome of Fez,which the Engliſhmen raſed,and put all the people therein 
rothe ſword: and to Sebaſtia,in the kingdome of Amaſia,which Tamarlanthe Tartar 
king vſed in like ſort: and to the towne of Przance,a member of the Roman empire, 
which after it had bene three yeares befieged by the emperour Sewerus , was intheend 
taken,lacked,raſed,and all the peopie flaine, and the {cite thereof giuen to the Perin- 
thians,who reedificd ir,being afterwards called Conſtantinople , and now corruptly 
Stamboll,the choyce ſcat of the Turkiſh cmperours. 
athing wo But thisis in Monarchics ſpecial and proper, thatthe Monarches one of them often- 
— wm times by force driucn out by another,do not yet theretore chaunge their eſtate; as 10 a 
few moneths in our remembrance it happened inthe kingdome of Tclelin, where the 
king Abuchemo was by the people driven out of his kingdome,and {byamein choſen 
king in his ſtead: who forthwith after was alſo caſt out by Hariadenu: Barbaruſſa,wha 
longtime rajgned notthere,but that Abuchemo returning with the forces of the empe- 
rour Charles the fift chaſed away Barbaruſſa,and tooke ſharpe revenge vpon his diſſoi- 
all ſubie&s,making himſelfe the emperours tributarie and vallall: but was againc not 
long after driuen out againe by Barbaruſſa: the ſtate of a Monarchie yet neuer chaun- 
ging,no more than did the Romanempire, for hauing had foure emperours in one 
ycare;one of them ſlaine by another ; the cſtate ofthe Monarchie necierthelefle Nill re- 
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A maining as the priſe and reward ofthe victor; = 
Sometime alſo rule and (oucraigntie is eucn thiraſt vÞon nieh by force and againft 
their will ; as ficlt C/audras,and chen Goratanrs the elder were even drawne and enfor. 
g&d to take vpon them the Roman empire : Ang in our remembrance the tnhabirancs 
of Tripolis in Barbarie,after they were reuolred from /ach:a king of Tunes, chole Zu. 
camentor thi kingzwho being ſhortly atcer poyloned,they vponthe ſuddenentorced mare rn 
areligious Hermir to take vpon himthe crowne arid the kingdome3 whereiit he raig- ape ror 
ned againſt his will, vntil that Peter of Nauarce,by force tooke thie eitic of Tripolis, ro- polis, | 
oether with the king, whome he ſent priſoner into Sicilie: but was afterwards by the 
emperour Charles the fift (to his great contentment ) fent backe againe to live in his 
3 folicaric cc)| 11 Aﬀeicke. | REY wo ; 
Buras of menſome periſh and dic in the moſt flouriſhing time of their 580: fOride cot en 
others in their youch, ſome in their childhood , and ſome befvre they could bee well Pix draining 
borne ; ſo wee alſo ſee ſome kingdomes and cities to bee cut vp and deſtroyed before 
they could ſtrengthen themſclucs with lawes and armes , otherfoine as abortiues to be 
dead and extinguiſhed before they were borne: as in our time the kingdome of the 
Anabaptiſts ar Munſter(che metropoliticall citie of VV eſtphalia)was taken: away and 
ſubuerted before it was well thought to haue bene borne. hn of Leiden,a Sadler,and 
their ringleader,who had there by the ſpace of three yeares borne himſclte for a king, 
and taken vpon him the ſoueraigntie (though ſtill by rhe imperiall hoalt beſfieged)be- 
C ingatlaſt together with the cicie raken and publikely executed. ane I 6a 
Now when I ſpeake of the flouriſhing eſtate of a Commonweale , my meaning is Whereis 
nor,that it ſhould be come to the height of moſt abſolute perfeQion : for that in theſe 5commonerrals 
ran{irorie things there is nothing (o perfect, and in mans ations lefle than in any thing * 
inthe world : bur I call that the flouriſhing eſtate of a Commonweale , when it hath 
arained vnto the higheſt degree of the perteQtion and beautic thereot; or to ſay berter, 
then when ic is leaſt 1mperfeR , and fartheſt from all kind of vice : which cannot be wel 
knowne, bur after the declination,chaunge,or ruine'of eueric Commonweale : As the 
Romans hauing made proofe ofthe Royall, Tyrannicall, Ariſtocratike ; and Popular 
eſtates and Commonweales , yer neuer flouriſhed more than in the Popular eſtate: 
D ncicher did that their Popular eſtate ever flouriſh mote in armes and lawes, than in the 
time of Papirius Curſor : Ila etate,qua nulla virtutum feracior fuit nemo erat, quo magis 
nnixares Romana,quam in Papirio Curſore ſtaret, In that time (ſaith Zinie) than which x4, foriſhing 
none was more plentiful! of vertues,there was no man on whome the Roman Com- — 
monweale reſting ſtaicd,than vpon Paprriss Curſor. This was the iudgement of rhe wtey hone 
Romans,ofrhe moſt flouriſhing time of their Cormmonweale: for neuer after was the ofPapiruCufer 
militaric and domeſticall diſcipline,the lawes and ordinances better executed, faith ber- © * 
ter kept,religion more ſincerely embraced , nor vices more ſeuerely puniſhed :-Sothar 
tought nottoſeeme ſtraunge, itthere was neuer than then greater ſtore of moſt ya- 
ant and Worthy men. | 
E Nowitany man ſhal obic@ andſay, That the Romans wete then but poore,as not 
yetgot out of Tralic,neither hauing as yetexrended their armes into Grecia, Alia, and 
Airike;no not hauing as then ſo much as ſubdued Tralie , neither that the Capitoll did 
then gliſter with guilded vaults,but was covered with ſhards: I fay againe,Thar VEL Yhecncellencis 
wcisnot to be meaſured by the foot of wealth and riches; neither the excellencie and 214 perfection of 
perteAtion ofa Commonweale, by the largeneſle of the bcunds thereof; but by the howic is tobe 
bounds of vertue ir ſelfe. So that I deeme thoſe their yntrimmed and rough ſhades and 
Froues, to hauc had in them more maicſtic and honor,than had afterwards their plex- 
| Nan ij (ant 
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uincunx ,and reckon Rome homely and vntrimmed , more {karely and repleniſhed 

with maicſtic , than when it was neuer ſo well deckr, and with precious ointments per. 

fumed. For ncuer was the power ofthe Romans greater than in the time of Traianthe 
emperour,who joyned vatothe Roman empire, not onely Arabia Felix , but\many 

p | Othergreat prouincesalſo beyond the river Euphrates, and with incredible workman. 
ds ore + ſhip hauing built a bridge over the Danubic , ( the remainders whereot arc yerto bee 
thehizheſtin the ſeenc)ſubducd Decebald,with the kingdom of Dacia,8 with the Roman legions dan. 
rimeof Tratzn 1 ted the moſt crucll and barbarousnations that then lived; when as the citic of Romcit 


the emperor, and re : KY” 
yer notihenin  ſelfe,being head ofthe whole empire, did ſo abound and flow with ambition, coue. 


Hyd ng Oy” toulncſle, pleaſures and delignts,as that it ſeemed to retaine no more but the ſhadow of G 
" the auntient vertue thereof. Neither was the Lacedemonian Commonweale then 

molt flouriſhing,when as it had by force of armes ſubdued all Grecia, with ſome parts 
of Aſia alſo: for now they contrarie vnto the lawes,had giuen way tor gold and filuer » 
roenter into the citic,now the diſcipline of Lycurgss ſeemed to haue becne altnoſt ex- 
tin, and ſo indeed not long after that fame Commonweale came headlong tumbling 
downe. And thus much concerning the differences ofthe changes of Commonweales, 
which it is needfull for vs to note,the better to conceiue ſuch conuerfionsand changes 
of cſtatcs, which none have touched heretofore . 

theenGrotne  NowWas forthe cauſes of the chaunges of Commonweales , although they bee 

changes of com- right many , and hard to be all reckoned , yet(o it is that they may bee brought into p4 

monvea's.. ſomecertaine number, which may ſuffice tor, our inſtrution. The moſt common 
cauſe ofthe chaunge of Commonweales is, that when the poſteritic of princes fai- 
ling, the great men fall out among themſelues, and ſo take yp armes for the goucrn- 
ment of the ſtate ;-or for the too great pouertie of the greater part ofthe ſubiefs, and 
the exceſsiue riches of ſome few : or tor the vnequall diuifion of eſtates and honours, 
or for ambition and the great deſire ſome haue to commaund , or for the reuenge of 
iniurics, or forthe crucltic and oppreſsion of Tyrants, or forthe feare that ſome have 
to bee puniſhed fortheir deſerts , or for the chaunging of lawes or of religion, or for 
the defire of ſome at full ro enioy their pleaſures , or torthe caſting out of them which 
with their exceſsiue and beaſtly pleaſures pollute and defile the place of maieſtic and } 
honour . All which cauſes wee will-particularly entreate of , and as need ſhall bee, mas 
nifeſt che ſame with examples. - 

PO FER Wee haue now here before declared, That Commonweales had their begin- 

chiestohaveta# NIDg by violent tyrannies : whereof ſome haue afterwards continued in the ſtate of 

—_— Lordlike Monarchics, and otherſomein Royall Monarchies by right of ſucceſsion : 

fon andryrannie* ynrowhome diuers chaunges have alſo happened tor the cauſes by vs before touched. 
And that itis fo, all the Hiſtories , both ſacred and prophane agree , That the firſt 
ſoucraigntic and forme of a Commonweale had beginning by the Monarchie of the 
Alsyrians, and that the firſt prince called I zmroth (which is to lay a Bitter Ruler) K 
whome the Hiſtories for the moſt part call X'77us, by force and tyranny made him- 
ſelfc a ſoueraigneprince; andthatafter him his ſucceſſours continued that Lordlike 
Monarchie, taking vnto themſelues the whole and entire diſpoſition of their ſub- 
ies and their gouds, vntill that AHrbaces gouernour ofthe Medes, drauc out Sards- 
napalus , which was the laſt king of the Aſsyrians, and made himſelte king, without 
any forme of faſhion of eleQtion at all . The caule why , being for that Serdanapaiss 
drowned in vaine pleaſures and delights, was more amongſt women than hee was 


among(t men ; athing which mea of courage and yalour take molt impaticntly,tolce 
them- 


{ant greene woods, with the trees molt artificially planted in order of the curious k 
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mſclues ſubie ro ſuch an one, as hath nothing of a man more than the figure 
onely . Welce alſo, that the princes of the Medes deſcended from Artabazas , the 
kings of Perſia,of Aegypt,of the Hebrews, the Macedonians,the Corinthians, the Si- 
cionians,the Arhenians,the Celtes,and Lacedemonians , are all come by right of ſuc. 
cefxion vnto their kingdomes and principalities, for moſt part founded by force and vi- 
olence; but afterward by iuſtice and good lawes poliſhed, vntill that their poſteritie | 
filed (which oftentimes drew after itthe chaunging ofthe eſtate) or that the princes Tis beginning 
abuſing their power , and cuill entreating their ſubies, were themſclues driven out 
or Naine : and the ſubieats fearing againeto fall into a T yrannicall government, itthey 
ſhould give the {oucraigntie to one alone, or not willing to endure the commaund of 
3 oneoftheir owne companions, founded amongſt them the Ariſtocraticall eſtates, lit- 
deregarding the common people: at which time if there were any of the poorer or 
popular ſort, which would alſo haue had part in the ſeigneurie or gouernment, they 
 ſungvntothemthe fables of the Hares, which would commaund together with the The greateſt ho- 
Lions: Or ifitwere that the Monartchic chaunged into a Popular eſtate, yerſoit was it araofices 
neuertheleſſe,that che nobilicic or richer ſort ſtil] carried away all the great offices and —_— 
places of ſtate: as for example,Solon having founded the Populat eſtate in Athens, yer nehitels ah = 
would not thatthe poore and common fort of the people ſhould haue part in the yeople. = 
eſtaces. Neither the Romans hauing chaſed out their kings (albeit that they had eſta. 
bliſhed a Popular eitate)yer ſo 1t was, that che honorable offices and preferments were 
C ſtill referued vnrothe nobilitie onely . Wee allo read,thatthe firſt ryrants becing dri- 
ven our,the mer.at armes and gentlemen were indeed alwaics choſen vmto the honou- 
rableplaces of citaze,and the yulgar people ſtill excluded : vnrill that Ariſtides and Pe- 
ritles in Athens,and Canuleins andthe other T ribunes in Rome, firſt opencd the gate of 
honourable offices and preferments vnto all the people ia generall . But afterwards , ,uuet;, of 
when as it was by long experience found out, That Monarchies were more ſure,more <awmelt 
profitable, and more durable alſo,than were the Popular cſtares,or Ariſtocraties; and 
amongſt the Monarchies, themalſo which were founded in the ſucceſsion of the nexr 
hcires male : thele ſuccelsiue Monarchies were generally receiued almoſt throughour 
allthe world,and the Popular and Ariſtocratike eſtates driuen out. Yea the people 
D ſometime fearing the death of their princes, without heires male, perſuaded themwhi- 
leſt they yer liue,to make choice of their ſucceſſours : as diuers of the emperours of 
Rome did, and as they yer at this preſent timedoe in many places of Afrike : or elſe 
theright ofthe eleftion of the prince remaineth in the people, the prince becing dead 
wichour heres : yea and in ſome places the people having power tor the eleftion of 
their prince, albcir that their princes hauc heires male alſo: as inthe kingdomes of Po- 
lonia, Bohemia, Hungarie,Denmarke , Sweden , and Norway , where they haue oft 
times thruſt their kings out of their kingdomes, for ſtaining the maicſtie of their go- 
vernment with tyrannie, licentious living, or cowardiſe ; So ſometimes alſo the peo- 
ple hauing had a cruell tyrant,choſe for him a iuſt and courteous prince : or hauing had 
| anidle,ancfteminat,ot contemplatiue prince,make choyce of ome valiant captaine: 
28 did the Romans,who after the death of N#ma Pompilins ( to rule their religion to- 
gether with their policic ) made choice of Tullus Hoſtriis,a good capraine. Yea mot a 
commonly it chauncerh , that vnto the greateſt and moſt cruell tyrants ſucceeded the rirantsotrencmes 
woſt iuſt and vpright princes, as menaſhamed to follow or imitat the doings ofthem — _ 
whoſe ends they abhorre;or els vpon certaine conditions, having taken the foueraign- Princes 
tle vppon them,and ſo hauing their leſſon by writing, haue allo their powet therein 
ſomewhat diminiſhed . So after the vnfortunat cad of 2arcus Antonius,a man alroge- 


glucnto riot and yoluptuous plealure, ſucceeded the great Anuguſtus,a moſt wile & 
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ſober prince. So after the miſerable death of Neroa molt cruell ryrant,fucceeded 54/la, R 
an emperor moſt gratious : So after the ſtrange cuent of the moſt drunken and licen. 
cious Yitellus, ſucceeded Veſpatianthe moſt continent : And vntothe monſt-r of 114. 
—_ ture Heliogabalis flaine and drawne in the ſame faction that was Yitellus, lucceeded 
ſoueraignties  A/exander Seuerus the moſt vertuous :athing molt ſtrange, conſidering that he v9as 
his cofin germaine , and rogether with him nouriſhed and brought vp : andt!at the 
power to commaund in ſoucraigntic hath this miſchiete in it , that often times it ma. 
kerh of a good man, aneuill; ofan humble man a proud; of a mercifu!l man a tycant; 
of a wile man a foole; and of a valiant man a coward. For what could be more notable 
then the firſt fiue yearez of Neyo his raigne ? what more excellent then his youth? or 
who for modeſtie was to be compared1n the beginning to T?herius > who fo behaved G 
himſelfe (as ſaith Suetonius ) as if he had almoſt beene aprivat man : and being of one | 
called Lord , commaunded him, that he ſhould no more by way of reproach ſo call 
him: and againſt flaunderous and infamous libels made of him,ott times (aid no more, \ 
| but that in a free citie , men ought alſo to haue their tongues tree: but ſpeaking vnto 
| the Senat: I hauc had rhis good forme (ſaid he)to haue you for my gratious Maſters, 
and ſolong as I line I will acknowledge you tor my good Lords : for a goodprince 
(ſaid he) muſt be the ſlaue not onely of the Senar,but alſo of all the citiſens in generall, 
and often times of euery one ofthem in particular . Neither did he any rhing inthe be. 
ginning of his raigne, no not euen 1n the leaſt things, without the aduiſe of the Senat; 
and yet afterwards hauing well taſted of the power of ſoucraignrie , hee became the 
moſt deteſtable tyrant that cuer was for cruelric and voluptuous pleaſures. So weread 
alſo that Herod the elder raigned fix yeates as a goud and iult king (as fauh Philo) and 
one and thirtie yeares as a moſt cruel| tyrant , who cauſed ſeauentie Senators of the 
the houſe of Daurdto be all flaine, which was indeed the whole bodie of the Senate 
except Semneas, and afterward put to death his wite a moſt noble gentlewoman,with 
three of his owne childrer:: and now lying at the point of death, gaue commaunde- 
Thefiiret be. INENLO kill allthe beſt and chicte ofthe Nobilitic of the whole land, to the intent that 
ginnings ofprin- Sreat MOUTnINg might thereby be after his death . VV hich examples T haue amongſt 
vor alwaicsche INANy Other marked , whoſe beginnings were too taire to continue long : thereaſon 
, whercof may well be, for that he which at the firit ſcemerh to be ſo notable wiſe and [ 
worthie, muſt needs difſemble much : wherein Tiberius the emperour is ſaid to haue 
excelled all others . W hereas of them which haue (o curiouſly learned the art of falſe 
ſemblant and diſsimulation,and haue their countenances at commaund, nothing that 
good is,true,or honeſt,is to be expected; bur all things vaine,falſe,and fained,ful of hi- 
pocriſieand craft : VV hereas he which at the brit diſcoucrerh his imperfections (albeit 
that he be not therein wile ) yet can he not poſsibly be a man excceding]y miſchievous 
or naught: yea of ſuch an one it isto be hoped,that he way at length proue an vpright 
andiuſt man : ſuch an one as /ohn thc French king is reputed to hat bene , who was 
of ſuch a ſtvmacke,as that he could by no tneanes endure to look: ar: it vppon him K 
Why therebe ſo home he hated orliked not of: And yetfor all that we read not ot , thing by him 
princes f either diſhonourable or wickedly done. Neither ought it vnto any man to ſeeme 
ſtrauoge,if there have bene but few princes for their vertues famous: for if cuery where 
there beſuch a ſcarcitic of good and valiant men , andthat kings are notchoſen out of 
the number of ſuch: and thatthey rv whome their kingdomes come by ſuccelsion, 
commonly haue their education polluted with ſo many vices, as thai hard it is to ſay 
which ofthem is the greateſt: iris almoſt a myracle if one of them ſhall bee able to get 
out of ſuch a gulfe of all maner of vices . Yetifany fuch there ſhall be, as ſhall for his 


vertnes become famous , he as atoarch vpon an high place or watch tower, filicth al 
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A things with the light and brightneſle of himlelfe :neither is onely whileſt he yer liveth — 
highly commended : bur being dead,leaueth vnto his children and poſteritie alſo , the gJuupuineerene® 
moſt tragrant and ſweet ſmelles of his vertue and worth, who though they ſhall right yervesofen- 
wickedly liue,yet ate they the rather borne with for their fathers verttfes ſake . Camby. lubicas belourd. 

25did many molt cruell and ſhametull things, yet was hee alwaies both loued and ho- 
noured of his ſubieQs,and redoubred of his caemics , and all for the great loue they 
bore vnto his father Cyrus, which was ſo well grauen in the hatts ofthe pcople(as ſaith 
plutarch)chat they loucd cucn all (uch as had a great and riſing noſe, fuch an one as Cy- 
rus had . And the emperour Commodus,albcit that he were a moſt cruel] tyrant, and 
hadin one day commaunded the great Prouoſt of Rome to kill all the beholders of 

B theplayes 10 the Theatre(which were not fewer than threeſcore thouſand perſons)for 
that they could not forbeare laughing,to fee him in ſtead ofan emperour,ſo cunning]y 
to play the Fencer,asif he had bene one inded; yet was hee neuertheleſle ofthe people 
alwaics beloued,;for the loue they bare vnto the remembrance of Marces i_Aurelius 
hisfather. 

W herefore we ſee kingdomes which come by ſucceſsion, ſeldom times to ſuffer Jnowirince 
chaunge or innouartion, albeit that a wicked {onne ſucceed a good father : for that his bar 
kingdome is like voto a great tree which hath taken as deeperoot as it ſpreaderh bran- eftare. 
ches: whereas he which commeth bur newly vnto a kingdome commended nor 
ſtrengthened with no vertue or power of his aunceſtours, is indeed like vnto an high 

C tree; which for that it is not well rooted , is with the wind and cempeſt eafily ouer- 
throwne . For which cauſe a tyrantthe ſonne of atyrant, mult needs raigne in great 

daunger , except he be with great wealth andthe power of his neighbor princes ſtreng. 
thened,or by long diſcent of his auticeſtours haue obtained his kingdome . Neither 
can the verues of a new prince deliuer his vngracious ſonne from the conſpiracies of his 
ſubieQs : as it happened vnto Hierome a tyrant of Sicilic , who ſucceeded to Hiero his 
grandfather,a new prince in his kingdome,which he had by no right or claime gained, 
but was yet for his manifold and great vertues , of a priuat man,thought right worthy 
ofthat ſo great a kingdome , which hee ſo held almoſt ſixtic yeares, without force or 
garriſon, to the great contentment ofall men; beloued not of his owne ſubietts onely, 

D butofall his neighbour princes alſo,and eſpecially of the people of Rome, to whome R 
he was moſt decre : whoſe nephew,that he might ſceme to excell his grandfather in 
magnificence and ſtate,thought it better for the aſſurance of his eſtate, to ſtrengthen 
himſelfe wich ſtrong garriſons of men , and fo afterwards wholly giuing hiraſelfe ouer 
vntotiot and exceſle, bare himſclte proudly towards all men, and fo drew all mens ha- 
tred ypon him: and as for the counſel,the moſt aſlured foundation of his orandfathers 
kingdome;he altogether (et it at naught: & to heape vp his miſhaps, withour any cauſe 
why,renounced the amitie and alliance of the Romans, And fo hauing loſt both all 
the ornaments of his honour, and the ſtayes of his aſſurance , was by x & coalpiracie 
of his ſubic&ts himſelte with all his friends and kinsfolkes moſt miſerably Maine, and his 

E Monarchic forthwith chaunged into a Popular cſtate . The like end almolt had Dio- 

ſs the younger,another king ofthe ſame countrey allo, and ſonneto Diony/ius the 

elder,who by fraud inuaded the eſtate,which he of longtime held with ſtrong garri- 

ſons and fortreſſes, without the (tay or alliance of any other forren prince: buthe once 

dead, and this his ſonne a man vnskilfull ofthe gouernment, and alrogethergiuen to 
not, ſucceeding in his place, and banifhing his vncle Djoz, and confiſcating his goods, 
he was by the ſame D/9x,rcrurning out of exile againe into his owne countrey,with an 
armic thruſt out of his kingdome, and all the fortrefles of his tyrannic oucrthrowne : 
Which Dion not long after being alſo {laine,the Monarchic was againe chaunged into a 
| No i Popular 
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Populareſtate . W hereby it is ro be vnderſtood,new princes without great vertues 

hardly ro maintainetheireſtate: which alchough ic be a thing right, manifeſt , yer ap. 

peareth itmore plainely by rhe example of Herod the elder,vpon whome Ceſar for the 

valour of © Antrpater his father,by a decree ofthe Senar beſtowed the kingdome ofthe 

Iewes ; who although he were in great fauour with Marcus Antonize, and Oftauianys 

Auzguſtns , yerfor the better aſſurance of his kingdome,built molt ſtrong caſtles,and to 

gaine the good will of his lubieRs,beſtowed great maſles of money for reliefe of the 

poorer (ort,and caſed the people of athird part of their woonted tributes: bur know. 

ing how little he had for all that gained, he tooke alſo an oath of alleagjance of his ſub. 

iects,ſecking to gaine them of the herter ſort with cxtraordinaric favours and good 

turnes : and yet for all that he could do, he was fo hated of his ſubieRs,thar beeing be. 

come ſickly,the people much reioyced thereat: which he perceiving,it had almoſt dris 

uen him ioto a phrenſie. But he being dead,the Tewes ſent fiftie amballadorsto Rome, 

that ſo caſed ofthat regall gouernment,they might become ſubiets vnto the Romang, 

and ſo happily had obtained to haue bene, had not Herod bis fonne bene then in great 

fauour wich Auguſtusthe emperour, vnto whome the elder Herod had before by his 

Thatiznine bua- wyill left fifteene hundred talents of gold. Howbeir yer,thar all the ſucceflours and po. 
ae fo ſeritic of Herod,which were in number many, inlefle than threeſcore yeares, all in 
poorecſtate periſhed , as well for that he being buta new man, was not deſcended of 

. royallrace: as for that his proweſle and valour fayled in his ſuccefſours. 

But theſe conucrſions and chaungings of kingdomes and Commonweales chance 

Now Gee, ſo much therather,if thetyrant be too great an exaRor,too cruell,or too much giucn 

| volupmouslives 1 his yoluptuous and volawfull pleaſures,or be delighted in all theſe rogethes ; as was 
times the cauſes Nero,Tiberias,and Caligula; and yer of theſe, wantonneſſe and whoredome hath rui- 
ruine ofthis mated mOC princes than all the other cauſes: andfo isitalſo much more daungerous 
F__ ynto a princefor his eſtate than crueltie : for crueltic keeperh men in feare and awe, & 
bringeth aterrour vponthe ſubic&s; whereas wantonneſle bringeth after it an hate 

and contempt alſo of the tyrant; foraſmuch as cueric man deemeth the cffeminat man 

to be allo faint hearted, and farre vnworthie to commaund a whole people, which hath 
Vol on ene, NOT POWET OUCT hinlſelfe . So we ſee that Sardenapalus king of Allyria,Canades king of 
wntoa give Perſia,Diony/aus the younger,and Hreroſme, kings of Sicilic, Heliogabalus,_Amynt as, 

457 an Chideric,beriander Piſiſtratus,Tarquin, Ariſtocrates king ofthe Metlenians, Timocratcs 

king of Cyrene, Andronicus emperour of Conſtantinoble, Rhoderrke king of Spaine, 

Appius Claudius,Galeace Sfortia, Alexander Medicesthe Cardinall Petrace Tyrant of 

Sicnne, Lugrac and Megal,kings of Scots,all tor wantonnefle to haue loſt their eſtates, 

and moſt ofthem ſlaine vpon the fat doing . Neither is it long ſince Delmendin and 
Delmedin,two ofthe greateſt cities of Aﬀrike, were by rebellion diſmembred from the 

kingdome of Fez,and brought vnder the obeyſance of the Portugals,for a maiden by 

force takenfrom her husband to whome ſhe was betrothed, by the gouernour , who 

was therefore afterwards ſlaine: as wasalſo Ahuſahid king of Fez himlelfe with his fix 

children all maſſacred by a ſecreraric of his, for having abuſcd his wife. Neither for any 

other c2ule did the people of Conſtantine (a ſea towne in Aﬀrike)chole rather to fuf- 

fer the commaund of Deſcaida Chriſtian renegat,than to obey the king of Tunes his 

ſonne. And why in our time was Muleaſſesthruit out of his kingdome, and fo loſt his 

eſtate , but for intemperance? and yer neuerthelefſe was ſo drowned in delights,as that 

returning out of Germanie, without hope that the emperour Charles the fift (in whom 
his greateſt truſt was)would afford him any aid,and baniſhed as he was out of his king- 
dom,yer ſpent he an hundred crowns ypon the dreſsing of one peacock,as Paulus lout- 
ws reporterh : and to the end he might better conceiue the pleaſure of mulick, {til couc- 
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A red his eyes,as hauing learned a double pleaſure, notto bee ſo well perceiued by two 
(ences at once: yet ſuch was the judgement of God vppon him, as that by the com- 
maundement of his ſonnes he had his eyes put our with an hot barre of Iron ; by little 
and little drying vp the humors of them, and depriued of his kingdome alſo; 

Burfor the crueltie of a prince, the eſtate cafily chaungerh nor.it he be nor inore cru- Fires cette, 
ell chan the wild beaſts themſelues,ſuch as were Phaleris, Alexander Pherens,N ero i of the changeof 
telliue, Dometian,Commodus Caracalla,Maximinus, Ecelinss of Padua,and lohn Maris * PI 
of Millan , who were all flaine,or driuen out of their dominions,and cheir Tyranuical 
eſtates for the moſt part chaunged into eſtares Popular . Which betell them nor ſo 
much for the crucltic by them vſcd againſt the common ſort of people(wherofno rec- 

B koning nor account is made in a Tyrannicall eſtate) as for crueltie commirredin rhe 
perſon of the great and belt friended, who are alwayes of tyrantsto bee feared: vato 
whome cuen contumely and diſgrace is oftentimes more grieuousthancruclie it ſelf: 
wherot we haue a domeſticall example of that Bodi/e,who tor that he was by the com- 
maundement of Childeric king of Fraunce whipped,flew nor onely the king, burthe 
queene alſo , being then great with child . So was alſo the emperour 7u#/nus the third 
flaine by Atelza generall of his armie,whoſe ſonne he had flaine,and in deſpight profti- 
tuted his wife vato his ſeruants. And Archelaus king of Macedon, was likewiſe flaine 
by him whome he had put intothe hands of Euripides the poer, tobe whipt z'as was 
his nephew alſo king of Macedon, flaine by him whome hee had withourpuniſhment 

C ſuffered to be abuſed againſt nature by Artpater ,and ſcorned him crauing of him re- 
uenge. | ue p 

The Ariſtocratike eſtate alſo ofthem of Micylen,was chaunged into a Popular, for 
that it chaunced certaine gentlemen as they wenralong the ſtreers-with rheir. baſtana+ 
does,in ſport to ſtrike ali ſuch of the common people as they met: VW hereupon one 
Megacles tooke occaſion to ſtirre vp the comminakieto fall ypon the nobilinie, and (0 
to kill them . And not to ſecke for examples farther, Henry,of late king of Sweden(but 
now a priſoner) was alſo thruſt out of his kingdome, for that he not onely diſdaintully 
teieed the requeſt of a certaine gentleman his ſubie& , bur alſo-wich his owne hand 
moſt cruelly ſtabbed him with his dagger: wherwith the nobilitieand people moued, 

D tooke him priſoner,andenforcing him to refigne his kingdome,gaueitto his younger } 
brother,who now raigneth . And almoſt alwaics the tyrants-quellers have received Rewards Gi! of- iN 
either the eſtate or goods of the tyrants by them ſlaine, or the greateſt honours and tes oftyrans. | 
preferments in the ſtate,as rewards dueto theirdeſerts. So both the one andthe other 
Brutus obtaincd the greateſt eſtates in Rome ; the one ofthe for having driven out 
the proud king Targu#n, andthe other for hauing {layne Ceſar. And Arbaces gouet- 
nout ofthe Medes hauing brought Sardanepalus king of Aſlyria to ſuch cxtremitie, as 
that he was glad to burne himſelfe aliue rogerher wichrhis concubines and treaſures,for 
reward enioyed his kingdome. So-Lewes of Gonzaga hauing flaine Bonacofe , tyrant 
of Mantua,was by the ſubieAs choſen their in cloning ſince by the ſpace 

E ofabouttwo hundred and fiftic yeares hauing enioyed that eſtate. And the Yenetians 
having ſlaine the tyrant Eceline, obtained the ſeigneurie of Padua. | 

Some others there be,which ſeeke the tyranrs'death , and ſothe chaunge of the g,.,. 5, x.6., 
eſtate; hauing nothing before their eyes but the deſire ot reuenge, and that withour ci. efrgrnd 
ther the feare of God, the regard of their countrey,or loue of theit neereft and deereſt fire of honor and 
friends: as he which to be reuenged of king Roderike,who had rauiſhed his wife, drew — Fl 

the Mahometan Moores into Spaine,who draueourthe king,andthere yſing an hun. hare rrownd = 

dred thouſand cruelties, poſleſied the kingdome of Spayne, which they held by the 2niordechang. Wi 
ſpace of ſeuen hundred yearcs after. And ſome others there bee alſo, who neither for **** —_ KM 
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hope of bearing oftule,ofpreferracnt;or ofwealth:ncither tor reuenge of wrongs, nor þ 
for any other priuat injuries recemucd, are yet induced tothe killing ot atyranr,withour 
hopets be able by any:means tb eſcape therefore a-molt ſharpe and cruell death,reſpe. 
Qing onely the deliucrance oftheir:countrey,andthe honour of the taft : ſuch as were 
Harmedins;and Ariſtoziton in Athens,avd thoſe which ſlew Domitian and Caligula the 
cruclemperours, -A thing which. moſt commonly-happencth in the Popular eſtates, 
' whereinthe new tytants by force or fraud hanivg oppreſſed the libertie of the people, 
are never aſſured ofthemſclues; or of their eſtate, without grear and ſtrong garriſons 
aboutthem.. 'So weſce: Alexander Meatrces,nephew to pope Clement the ſceuenth, & 
fonne in-law to the emperour Char{esthe fhitr,by, whole forces and power hee obtained 
the loticraigntic of Florence, and drauc out themallo that were of greateſt power and 
courage in the fate;;to haue-compalsed fumſelte with greatand ſtrong garriſons, and 
alwaicst@haue gane armed, ia ſuch ſort as that.it ſeemed almoſt impolsible to find the 
meanesrocome necrcthim ,andyer4orallchatrohauc bene flaine by the conſpiracic 
of Laujence Medices,notoncly his neere kinſman; but his molt tamiliar and domeſti. 
call friend alſo;:: whemagthe faid-Ziaurence had:promited ro proſtitute vnro him his 
owneliftcr; thatſohe mightthetiaxer deliuevrhe man dilarmed (cuen as he was kif. 
ſuigaod.cmbrafing his Gſter,whome herthought to have rauiſhed)to the murtherer to 
beflaine :21xhichiway bo.coucrly.done,as that the (ouldiours of his guard , whome he 
keptfhitrhetfaftic ob ths perſon;making merrie ina dining chamber talt by , perceiued 
' Nothicigofchemunthet'of their prince. And yerin ſo doing, the ſaid Zaurence neither p4 
delivered his countrey from tyrannny(wheteinto it by and by altcr againe fell) neither 
-himſelte frm daunger;being atiepgih by amurtherous {cllowHhimſclte alſo Nlaine ar 
Venice .; And Coſoms Medites,who after the death-of Alexander,by the helpe of the 
garriſon fouldiGuregheſupportatianof his friends;and tauor atthe pope, obrained the 
fame.goucroment z:albeicthar he was reperted ro;baue bene oe of the wiſeſt princes 
of hisage;orotlongrime before him;anda tight great juſticier, cuen by the report of 
his exemics themſcloes; and bad dincts ſtrong caltles cucn in the citieir ſelfe; yer ne- 
vertheleſiowas he an hundred times.indaungerot his perſon, by the conſpiracies of 
his ſubiefts againſt him, being notable to.cndare a maiſter ouer thera, albcir that hee 
were bath Juft and wermuous. Atdhe which now raigoeth , notlong fince miſled not 5 
1 "9 ::----7 -muchto hauc.bene flaine by the conſpiracic of-Pucctaus,ncither can bee ſafe without a 
© 2::+::. :. Rronggarriſon,ſo.longasthe citiſcos his ſubies ſhall cirher remember or hope tor the 
rewards'ofthewr valour and libertic:: And for this cauſe Drory/ens the elder of Syracu- 
ſa, being:thoſen. genetall, and having made himlelfe maiſter of all , and chaunged the 
Populareſtate.ioro'a Monatchic, had alwaics forty thouſand (ouldiors in readineſle at 
his call ro ſer forward ; beſide a great gatriſon ſtill attendant about his perſon, and di- 
uers ſtrong holds,oncly ro keepe'the people of Syracuſa with a part of Sicilia in ſubie- 
ions And yet ncuerthelcfle wag he no tyrantas we call aryrant;that is to ſay,a cruell, 
vitious,and naughtie.man: neicffer was he ever amorous of other mens wines, butto 
the contrarie ſharply reproued his-ſoane (as ſaith Platarch) for having taken away one K 
of his ſubie&sdaughters;ſaying,That he ſhould neucr-haue one to fucceed him in his 
+... eſtate,ithe vſedſuch faſhions;as indeediit fell out with him,being ſhortly after his death 
+ - Chaſedoutofhis kingdome . 1, | | | 
Now if any manfhall obicQ and fay vnto mee, Thar-force and feare are two euill 
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 trarieynto a Monarchy Royall ; whichtheleſle guardirt hath, the ſurer it is : & there. 
* forcthe wile king Nawaput from himthe three hundred archers which: Romn!ns his 
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g predeceflour had taken vnto him for his guard, ſaying, That hce would not diſtruſt a 
cople which had willingly and of themſclues pur theiruvitin him : neither yer com- 
maund oucrghem which ſhould diſtruſt him. Bur Serwi#s hauing of a flaue made 
him(elfe a kg , beſet himſelfe with ſtrong guards , and that wilely,as beceing forſaken 
of the Senators, who tooke his ſeruile gouernment in great euill part ; For as juſt, plea- 
ſing, gracious,as he was, yer had it benea thing impoſsible for him withourguards, 
arri{ons , and fortrefles , long, tro have maintained hiniſelfe and his ſo new an eſtate, 
butthat he ſhould haue fallen into the hands of his enemies. There was neuer a more 
rations , Magnificent, noble , couragious, or courteous prince then Ceſar; and yer 
notwithſtanding, all cheſc his great vertues were not ablero preſeruc him, but that he 
3 was by his ſonne Brutus and other the conſpirators with incredible conſent and fidelt. 
tie combyned againſt him,in the middeſt ofthe Senat moſt cruelly flaine : who being 
before warned to take vnto him a guard for the faeric of his perſon , frankly anſwered, 
thathe had rather todie once for all, chan ſtill ro languiſh in feare : wherein he did nor 
wiſely ſo to refuſe a guard , hauing pardoned his greateſt enemics (whom he lutlered 
ſilo liue) and deſiring to chaunge intoa Monarchie the free eſtate ofthe moſt war- 
like people that ever was in the world . VV hich his courſe Awg»ſtus his ſuccefſour 
followed not, bur firſt cauſed to be pur ro death all che conſpiratours againlt Ceſar, 
(not ſo much in revenge of the death of his vncle Ceſar, as he pretended, as ſo to pro- rhe now wit 
uide for his owne ſaferic ) atter that hee ſtill guarded with a ſtrong guard about him, Jomeof -uge- 
| , , is go- 
( caſely kept himſelfe from the violence of his enemies: And albeit that hauing quite necnmene fog 
difcomfited and ouerchrowne Sextus Pomperus, and Lepidus , and ouercome Marcus fie © 
Anthonias in barrel at Atium,(who afterwards alſo flew himfelfe) and tae other citi- 
lens of greateſt force and couraze, eirher in battell ſlaine or otherwiſe taken out of the 
way ; he might haue ſeemed to haue beene able to haue raigned in great ſecuritic : yet 
nevertheleſle hee diſperſed fortie legions into the provinces, placed three legions in 
Iralic, and chat not farre from the citie, kept a ſtrong guard abour him for the ſafetie 
ot his perſon : farbid the Senators wichout leaue to depart out of Italie, and commit- 
ted the goucrnment of his legions not vnto avy the great Lords , but to gentlemen 
one, or ſome of the meaneſt of the nobilitie . As ſor the creating of the officers of 
D theciue, he diuided it berwixt himlclfe and the people; yer fo as that of fuch as ſtood 
forthem, he would bring ſome of them by the hand vnto the people, and fo recom- 
mending voto their choice them whom he wiſhed to haue preferred vato the offices 
and honors : he tooke from the people their free choice, and had the magiſtrats ſtill be- 
holden aud bound vnto him . Tuſtice he daily adnuniſtred , wchovr intermiſsion , re- 
cetuing and anſwering cuery mans requelt , hauing alwaics before him the records of 
thepublike reuenues of his forces, and ofthe prouinces,ſo that he alone ſeemed to dif- 
charge all the dueties of all the officers. VV hereby it cuidently appeateth him to haue 
beene a ſole Monarque, and ſoueraigne Prince, whatſocuer faire title of a Tribune of 
the people, or of a Prince,was by one or other giuen vnto him. Thar is alſo ceported 
E tohaue beene of him veric popularly done , inthat he commaunded debrs due to the 
Commonweale , which were growne by the ciuill warres , and the records of the 
debters to be torne and burnt . And yer this ſo mightie a Prince, endued with ſogreat 
vertue 8& wiledonic hardly eſcaped the hands ot the wicked confpirators againſt him, 
albeitthat the moſt deſperat and daungerous ſort ofthem were now long before dead. 
But after that the ſubiects hauing by little and litrle made proofe of his jultice and wiſe- 
dome, taſted of the fweernes of long peace and aflured tranquillitie, in ſteed of cruel! 
and bloodie ciuill warres,, and that they, had to doe, rather with a father than with a 


lord (as ſaith Seneca) and ſo began to loue aud reuerence him: he againe on his part 
dif- 
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diſcharged his guard, going as a privat man ſometime3 with one man, and ſometimes | 


with an other without any other companie; and ſo laide the foundation ofthat great 
Monarchie, with the moſt happic ſucceſſethat ever Prince did. 

Row Ariftocts Now all Monatchics newly eſtabliſhed by the change of an Ariſtoc,or Popu. 

ties or Populr  Jareſtatc, hauc as ir were taken their beginning , after that ſome one ofthe magiſtrars, 

edimoMonzr- cantaines, Of gOucrnours, hauing the power of the ſtate in his hand, hath ofa compa. 

os nion made himſelfe Lord and ſoueraigne, or elſe that ſome ſtraunger hath ſubdued 

them,or that thoſe ſtates haue willingly ſubmitted themſclues vnto rhe Jawes & com. 

mandements of ſome other man, As for the firſt point,and the moſt ordinarie change 

ofthele eſtates we hauc examples cnowe.. For {o P:/itratws , when he had got the 

chiefe office in the common weale, inuaded the libertie ofthe people: as did alſo Cyp. 

ſelas at Corinth, Thraſybulus, Gelo, Dionyſins, Hiero, Agathocles at Syracula, Panetiug, 

and /cetes at Leonce , Phalaris at Agrigentum , Phidon at Argos , Periender.at Am. 

brace , Archelaus in Candice, Euggores in Cyprus, Polycrates in Samos , Anaxilaus at 

Rhegium, Nicoclesat Sicyon , Alexander at Pheree, Aamercus at Catana, the De. 

cemuiri at Rome, and there after them Sy//a and Ceſar : the Scalrgers at Verona, the 

Bentinolt at Bolonia, the Marfreds at Faucnria, the 2alateſtes at Ariminum , thegs. 


leones at Peruſium, the Yitelles at Titernas, the Sforces at Millan, and divers others of 


like ſort, who of gouernors of cities and armies hauc taken vpon them the ſoueraign- 
Maſter of the TiC» FOr in matters of cſtate it may be holden for an vadoubted maxime, that he is 
forces, Miſter maſter ofthe eſtate, which is maſter of the forces. VV heretfore in well ordered Ariſtos 
cratique and popular Commonweales , the greateſt honours are graunted without 
power of commaund ,and the greateſt powersto commaund are not gravnted with. 
Orders necefary OUT a COMPANION therein ; orit it be dangerous to diuide the power of commaundto 
nanceof Ariſto» TNANY , a5 17 matters of warre it is ;then the power ſo graunted vnto the magiltrat or 
—— Generall ought to be but ſhort. And therefore the Romans made chicte commaun- 
—_—_ ders their two Conſuls: and the Carthaginenſians vheiv-ewo Suffers, who cucry other 
day commaunded by turnes : For albeit that the difſencion which is commonly be- 
rwixtthem which are in power equall, is ſometimes an hinderance for the execution 
of good and profitable things : yer ſo it is that ſuch a commonweale (ſo governe v is 
not {o fubic to be turned into a Monarchie,as it were if it had but one chiece and (o- 
ucraigne magiſtrar : as the great Archoy at Athens, the Pryteni with the Rhodians,the 
yearely Generall with the Achaans and the Arolians , and the Dake at Genes, And 
for the ſame cauſe the DiNtatorſhip in Rome cominued no longer then the charge 
req uired,which neucr paſſed fix monethes atthe longeſt ; yea and ſometime laſted but 
one day ; which time cxpircd, the power to commaund ceaſed: and if ſo, be that the 
Di&ator did for any longer time retaine his forces, he might therefore be accuſed of 
treaſon, And in Thebes, ſo long as it was a Popular cltate,the law was that the Gene- 
rall of the armic ſhould be put to death, if he retained the forces aboue a day afterthe 
appointed time : which was the cauſe that the great capitaines Epaminond 2 and Pelo- 
pides were condemned to death, for hauing retained their forces toure monethes after 


thetime , howbeit that they were by necelsitic conſtrayned ſoro doe, neither could | 


without the great danger of the State haue otherwiſe done . And ſo for the (aine reas 
ſon almolt all the Magiſtracies are annuall, in Ariſtocratique and Popular Common: 
weales. Howbeit that in Venice the ſix Councclours for the eſtate which are alziſtant 
vnto the Duke, continue but two monethes in their charge: and he that ha the kee- 
ping of the principall fortrefle of Athens, had the keyes thereot but for one day onely: 
no more then hath the capraie of the caſtle of Rhaguſe, who-choſen by lot, hath the 
charge but for aday , and is led into the caſtle hoodwinkt . It bchoucth alſoin papu- 
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g lar& Ariſtocraticall Commonweales ſo much as pofsible is,to beware that the lawes +, chaunge the 
and ordinances concerning the Magiſtrars time be not changed , neither their charge v* 4" _ 

" . : ; ; a concer- 
rorogued,ifthe necelsity benot verie great: as the Romans did to Camillxs,to whom ning the magi- 


rats time , or 


the DiRatorſhip was prorogued for ſix monthes, which had never to any other per- to procogue his 
charge, a thing 


ſon beene graunted. And namely by the law Sempromia it was ſtraitly forbidden that ,ug4ngerous 
the gouernments of Prouinces ſhould be graunted vnto any for longer time thay fue jon Aritocrs 
yeares: which law had it beene kept ,C#/r had ncucr inuaded the eſtate as he did,ha- FO andeddecarmy 
uingthe gouernment of the Gaules by the conſent of Pompeias and Craſſus grauated 
for fiue yeares more than the law allowed of ; whereunto inthat point was derogated 
infauour of him . VV hich was a notable overſight ,conſidering that-they had to doe 
z with the moſt ambitious man that cuer was;who (o well grounded his power to 
continue , that he gaue at one time vnto Paulus che Conſull nine hundred thouſand wonderfull 
crownes, to the intent that he ſhould not oppoſe himlelte againſt his cnterpiſes ; and oO grnenky 
ynto the Tribune Caro, filtcenc hundred thouſand crownes to take his part . The ring ro the &f- 
people of Rome moreouer allowing him pay for tcn legions of fouldiers fo loog as a 
the warres in Fraunce ſhould laſt . VV hich (o great a power was ioyned with the har- | 
dieſt hart that chen liued, and the molt yaliant that cucr was, and diſcended of ſo noble n 
an houſe, as that in an oration vnto the pevple he doubtcd not to ſay, That by the fa- 
thers ſide he was diſcended from the gods , and by the mothers fide from kings; and 
yet withall ſo modeſt , as that his great enemie Cato ſaid, That there was neuer ſo mo- 
e deſt atyrant as he , and withall ſo vigilant: as that Cicere an other great enemic of his 
(who conſpired his death)calleth him in one of his Epiſtles,The monſter of wiſdome 
& incredible diligence : and moreouer ſo magnificall and popular as cucr any was,ſpa- 
riog for no coſt tor the ſetting forth of playes, iuſts,tournies, feaſtes,largeſſes,& other 
publike delights: In which doing he vpon the publike charge woon the harts of the 
common people, and gained the honour of a moſt gratious and charitable man to- 
wards the poore . And yertor all that having by this meanes gained the ſoveraignrie, 
heſoughr for nothing more than by all meanes to clip and cut off the wealth & power 
ofthepcople, and to take trom them their priuileges : for of three hundred and twen- 
tiethouſand citiſens which ſtill lived of the publique corne which they recciued, he 
d retained but an hundred and fiftic thouſand, and ſent foureſcore thouſand ouer the (ca 
Intodiuers Colonies a farre off: and beſide that tooke away molt part of their frater. 
Aities ,corporations,and colleges . In briete it hath alwaics beene ſeenein all changes Ariftocrarique 
-» ——_ and popular Ma nas ,them to haue bcene ſtill ruinated, pts 
ich haue at any time giuen too much power ynto the ſubieAs whereby to exalt !!rinaredby 
themſelues; VV hich thing 7alzan the "4 ment by that his emblean i 0s deuiſe ving too mach 
ofan Eagle ſhor thorow with arrowes fethered with his owne feathers , being befote ted vnto them. 
Pluckr from her . For ſo do the ſoueraigne governors and magiſtrats of thoſe eſtates, 
thecially whea too great power is giuen to him which is ofrvo ambitious and hamtie 
| mind, And thus much concerning the chaunge of a Popular or Ariſtocraticall eſtate 
moa Monarchic, wherein one of the ſubic&s maketh himſelfe Lord thereof, | 
| Fury the chaunge of a Popular cltate into an Ariſtocratic chaticeth commonly vpon The mutuat 
o ofle of ſome great battell , or other notable detriment of the {tate , receined tron aunts wa 
enemie : asto the contraric the Popular power then moſt encreaſeth when it re- incoan Ariſlo 


_ my the _ with ſome great victorie ouer their cnemics. Of which man- Anfigcrniem 
wm ges asthere are many cxawples,{o is there none more fit than thoſe of the (@uie. * 

Fre tans and Syracuſians, two Commonmweales of the ſelfe ſame time; when as the 

po nians by the default of Niceastherr generall, yanquiſhed by the Syracuſians and 

0 dcomfired , forthwith chaunged their Popular eſtate into an Ariſtocratie of foure 
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hundred men, who yet bare theryſelues for five thouſand by the deceit of Piſandey;{o F 
that the people complayning themlſelues to be ſo ſpoiled ofthe ſoveraigntie,and con. 
ming to giue voice inthe councell, was thence repulſed 8 driuen backe by the forces 
which the foure hundred had in their power, wherwith they flew diuers of the people 
and diſcouraged the reſt : at which veric time the Syracuſians proud of their viforie 
(ro the contrarie) chaunged their Ariſtocratic into a Popular eſtate. And within 4 
while after the Athenians having heard news of the great victorie of Alcibiades againſt 
the Lacedemonians,tooke vp armes againſt the foure hundred of the nobilitic, whom 
they by the Icading of Thraſybulus thruſt out or ſlew , and(ſo againe chaungedthe Ari. 
ſtocratie into a Popular eſtate . And in like manner the Thebans overcome by the 
Enophites , chaungedthcir Popular eſtate into an Ariſtocratic . And albeit that the 
Romans haning loſt two great battels vnto Pirrhus changed not their popular eſtate, 
yerſo it was that indeed it was then a faire Ariſtocratie of three hundred Senators 
which gouerned the eſtate , and but in appearance and ſhow a Democratic, or a Po. 
pular eſtate ,the people being never than then more calme and traQable. But ſoſoone 
as the Romans had gained the eftare of Tarentum , the people forthwith began toſer 
yp their hornes,demaunding to haue patt inthe lands which che nobilitic had of long 
time poſſeſſed .. And yet neuerthelefle afterwards, when as Hannibal had brought the 
Romaneſtate into great cxtremitie,the people became as humble as was polsible; bug 
after that the Carthaginenſians were ouercome,, king Perſeus ouerthrowne, Cnti. 
chus put to flight,the kingdome of Macedonia and Afia ſubucited, then immediatly y 
againe followed the ſturres for the diviſion of lands,and the turbulent ſeditions of the 
Gracchies , wherewith the Tribunes armed the people in moſt infolent manner,inſul. 
ting vpon the gobilitie. Inlike manner the Florentines overthrew their Oligarchie, 
eſtabliſhed by Pope Clement the ſcuenth,reſtoring the people againe ynto their won- 
ted hibertic: for ſo ſoone as newes was brought vnto Florence , That Rome was b 
the imperials ſackr,and the Pope with the reſt ofthe Cardinals and Biſhops beſieged; it 
is notto be beleeucd , with what pride the headſtrong people began to rage againſt 
them of the houſe of Medices ; with what furic they calt downe their ſtatues , defaced 
their armes,and reucrſed all their decrees and lawes . The Popular eſtates of the Swil- 
ſers indeed firſt rooke their beginning from the pride and infolencie of the gouernours 
ofthoſe places , but yet had their greateſt encreafings after the viftorie of Sempach, 
about the yeare 1377,at which time the nobilitic being with a great laughter oucr- 
throwneby the rural people,there was no more talking ofAriſtocraties,nor ofacknow- 
ledging of the ſoucraigntic ofthe empire ouer them, in what fort ſocuer. Butthechicte 
cauſe oftheſe conuerfions and chaunges of theſe eſtates,is the raſh vnſtaidneſſe and vn- 
conſtancie ofthe people,withour diſcourſe or iudgement moued with eucric wind; 
which as itis witha little lofle diſcouraged,fo is it alſo after any viQorie intollerable 
neither hath it any more deadly or dangerous enemic,than too much felicitic and pro- 
ſperous ſucceſle of the affaires thereof; nor a wiſer maiſter than aduerſitic anddiſtreſle, 
wherewith it daunted and diſcouraged,learneth to reſt ypon the councell of the wiſet K 
ſort, leauing the helme of the eſtate for them ro goucrne, which they themſeluesin ſuch 
tempeſtuous times know not how to hold . Whereby it is to bee perceiued, nothing 
ro be more profitable for the preſeruation of a Popular eſtate, than to haue warres,and ' 
to make enemies for it if otherwiſe it have none. VV hich was the principal reaſon 
that moucd Scipio the yongerſo much as in him lay,to hinder the raſing ofthe famous + 
citic of Carthage, wiſcly foreſecing,thatthe people of Rome being alrogerher mat- 
tiall and warlike,it it had no enemies abroad would at length be enforced tro make wat 
vpon it ſclte , For which cauſe allo Owomadeſme general of the Commonweale 
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A Chio, having appeaſcdthe ciuill warres,and driuen out the moſt mutinous, would by 
no meancs baniſh the the reſt, albeit that he was earneſtly perſuaded {o ro doe, ſaying 
That fo it would be daungerous,leaſt(that having caſt out all the enemies) they ſhould 
fall together by the eares with their friends. Howbeit that this reaſon which hath place 
for che ſtraunge and forren c:1emics, is not yet to bee receiued for the maintaining of 
enemies at home amongſt rhe citilens themſelves : and yer in this caſe hee did bur that 
which beſt beſeemcd him,and was alſo moſt expedient. For he that will have the vp- 
per hand in ciuill warre, it he ſhall baniſh all them that rake part with the faction con- 
trariero his owne, he ſhall then haue oo hoſtages at all lefr,ifthe baniſhed ſhall prepare 
new warres againſt him: bur hauing ſlaſme the molt outragious and daungerous , and 
3 baniſhed the moſt matinous,he ought ſtill ro retaine the remnant ; for otherwiſe hee is 
' tofeare leaſt all the exiled roperher,making warre vppon him, without feare of their 
friends ar home,fhould ſo by force ouerthrow their enemies,and chaunge the Popular 
eſtate into an Ariſtocratic. As it happened vnto the Heracleans,the Cumans,and the 
Megarenſes,who were chaunged from Popular eſtates into Ariſtocraties, for thatthe 
people had wholly driven our the nobilitie , who with theirtriends combining cheic 
forces, and poſſeſſed oftheſe three commonweales , overthrew thcrein the Popular 
eſtates, and againeeſtabliſhed Ariſtocraries. 
Yetamongſt other converſions and chaunges of Commonweales, the chaunge of Poputaretares 
c 2 Popularcſtateinto a Monarchy ofteneſt happeneth; and that either by ciuill wares, t chaungeints 
or through the ignorance ofthe people, hauing giuen roo much power to {ome one 
ofthe lubies,as we haue before (aid. For Cicero ſpeaking of the ciuill warres betwixt 
Ceſar and Pompey,laith, Ex vidtoriacum multa,tum certe Tyranms exiſ{it , Ot viRtorie 
enſue many things, but eſpecially a T yrannicall gouernment. For that almoſt alwaies 
in ciuill wares the pcople js diuided : wherein it it ſo fall out,that the leaders of the fa- 
Qtions bring the marter vntothe tryall of a battaile,no man can doubt but that hee who 
therein ſhall carric away the viQorie,poſleſled of the forces and powers, ſhall cither for 
ambition and the deſire of honour, or tor the ſaftic of his perſon,keepe vmto himſelfthe : 
ſoueraigntic . W hcreas contrariwiſe T yrannicall governments ( for the moſt part) ke ons 
. chaunge into Popular eltates. For thatthe people which neuer knoweth how to keep anon... 
ameane,the Tyrannicall government once taken away , deliring to communicat the pulareſtates, 
ſoucraigntie vnto them all , for the hatred thar it beareth againſt Tyrants,and the feare 
thatithath to fall againe into tyranny, becommeth ſo furious and paſsionar,as without 
reaſon or diſcretion to fall vpon all the kinſmen and friends ofthe tyrant, and not to 
leauc one of them aliuc : whereot tor the molt part enſucth the Nlaughter,exile, 8 pro- 
(cription of che nobilitie; in which calc eucric may of valour,courage,and worth, chu- 
{eth rather ro ſhunne the furie of the moſt headſirong people, as the raging of a wild 
beaſt, rather than to beare rule oucrit. As it happenedat Athens, after that Piſiſfratus 
was flaine ; at Rome,after Tarquinthe proud was driven ont : at Syracuſa, after Hiero 
E Naine, and againe after that Drony/aus was baniſhed : at Florence, after that the duke of 
Athens(who afterwards died Generall in the expedition of Poitiers) was driucn out: 
at Milan,after that Ga/#agnothe tyrant had there loſt his eſtate, where the people of 
Milan for fiftie yeares after, held a Popular eſtate ,vntill char arlaſt it was againe chan- 
gedinto a Tyrannicall gauernment by che Torclans.; Neither did the Swiſlars other- 
wile eſtabliſh that their Popular cſtare ( which by the ſpace of 260 yeares hath conti- 
nucd euen vnto this day ) but by killing of the tyrannicall deputies ot the empire,tyran- 
nizing ouer them . The like we {ce ro haues happered 1n Theſfalic,after that \_Hexan. 
derthe tyrant of the Phereans was ſlaine: and in Sicnna,after that Alexander Drche the 
new tyrant,was by the con{piracic of Hierome Sexerin (laine,and his partakers of the 
| | Oo 1j nobilitic 
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nobilitic De Monte Noxo caſt out,ſlaine, and baniſhed,the people forthwith rooke yp. | 
onit the ſoueraigntie, Neither is it to bedoubred, but that the Florentines , afterthe 
death of Alexander Medicesthe new tyrant, would haue taken the gouernment {rom 
them ofthe houſe of Medres,and reeſtabliſhed their Popular eltaic, if they had cer. 
tainly koowne the tyrant to have beene ſlaine: but when as almoſt onely Laurence 
Medices with Caracciolus the muttherer were priuic to the murther (ſuppoſed to bee 
not onely the tyrants familiar and domeſticall acquaintance, but his moſt inward friend 
alſo) no man could by him be perſuaded,that he had flaine the tyrant : but fo by pre. 
ſent flight making ſhift for himſelfe,gaue opportunitie to young Coſmius Medices his 
coſen (who then had the forces ofthe eſtare iN his power) to take vppon them the ſo. 
neraigntie. But this conuerſion or chaunge of Tyrannicall gourrnments into Demo- fe 
craties;or of Democratics into Tyrannicall goucrnments , moſt commonly happe- 
neth,as we haue ſaid,by occaſion of ciuill warres: for it aſtrange enemie become lord 
of any Popular eſtate , he commonly ioynerh it ynto his owne; which is not then to 
be called a change, bur a deſtruftion ofthat Commonweal,ſo vaited vnto the viQtors ; 
exceptthe vitor (which ſeldometimes happencth) reltore vntothe vanquiſbedtheir 
libertic and goucrnment : as the Lacedemonians chole rather that the confederatci. 
tics of the Athenians,by them ouverthrowne inthe Pcloponeſian warre , yea and that 
cuenthecitic of Athens it ſelſc alſo, ſhould cnioy their wonted libertie, than to be ioy- 
ned vnto the Lacedemonian eſtate: howbeit yet that the Lacedemonians in euerie 
place eſtabliſhed Ariſtocraties for Popular cſtares,quie contrarie ynto the manner and 
faſhion ofthe Athenians, who tn ail places went about to overthrow Ariſtocraries,and 
to eſtabliſh Democratics or Popular eltares. Sorizar it diffterech much , whether the 
conucrſions or chaunges of Commonweales proceed from a forren and ſtraunge ene- 
mie , orelſe from the citiſens theniſelues. 
mrekkter, — Sometimeallo the people are (o fickle and fanratticall,asthar icis almoſt a thing im: 
of thepeople of- POſSible for them to hold any onecſtate, which it is not by and by againe wearie of: as 
; = ounge > we may lay ofthe auntient Athenians, Samians, Syracuſans, Florentines , and Geno- 
ny. waycs ; who after they had changed from one eſtate or forme of gouernment, would 
by and by haue another . W hich phantaſticall diſeaſe molt commonly chanceth yn- 
to ſuch Popular eſtares,as whercin the ſubieQs be too wile and of too ſubrill ſpirits, as ] 
were thoſe whome we haue defore ſpoken of: For amongſt them cucric man thin- 
keth himſclfe worthy to be a commaunder,whereas where the ſubies be more grol- 
ſer witted they the more eaſily endure to be by others ruled, and more cafily yecld vn- 
to other mens aduiles, than doe they whome you muſt with the multitude of argu- 
ments and (ubtiltie of wit conuince, before you ſhall perſuade them vnto any thing: 
ſo ſubtillifing their reaſons,as that oftentimes they vaniſh encn into ſmoke; whereof 
atiſerh an obſtinacie of concer;,alwaies enemie vnto wiſe councels, with divers chan« 
ges of Commonweales. As a man way ealily ſee in Thucidtdes, Xenophon , and Plu 
tarch,the Athenianslefle than inan hundred yeares, fix times to haue chaunged theit 
eftate;and ſince them the Florentines ſeyen times: which ſo happened not neither vn- 
to the Venctians,nor Swiſſers,men not of ſo ſharpe a wit . For who knoweth not the 
Florentines to be moſt ſharpe witted men ? butthe Swiſſers to have alwaies bene men 
of a more dull ſpirit 2 And yet wheras they both almoſt ar the ſame time, chaunged 
their Monarchic into a Popular eſtate,the Swiſlers haue therein ſo maintained them- 
ſelues now almoſt three hundred yeres: wheras the Florentines not long after changed 
their eſtate into an Ariſtocratiez they which innobilitic and wealth exceed the reſt,al- 
DN together diſdaining to be madeequatl with the common ſort of the people . Bur the 
i nobilitic hauing ſo got the ſoucraigntic,began' allo tv ftrive amonglt chemlſclucs ” 
the 
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andtheir eltate,as that they were by the people raking vp armes againſt them eaſily 
oucrcome and pur to flight . Butthenobilitie (and fo the Ariſtocraticall eſtate) thus 
ouerthrowne, the popular ſort, and they of them eſpecially which were called the 
Grandes(ot great ones) began to ſtriue and contend among themſelues , for the go- 
ernment of the ſtate: and yettheſe much more cruelly than had before the nobiline; 
for that they contended not by forme of 1uſtice, or of law,but by verie force of armes, 
anddimof (word ; who hauing with mutuall flaughters ſpent themſclues, the middle 
ſotr ofthe people(for they were diuided into three ſorts) began to take vponthem the 
mannaging of the eſtate : bur theſe alſo falling rogether by the cares for places of ho- 
nout and commaund the veric baſeſt and refule of the raſcal people, becametoo ſtrong 
for them.filling all places with the blood and (ſlaughter of them, varill they had driuen 
out and flaine the moſt part ofthem . Now theſe alſo of the baſer ſorr become maſters 
oftheeſtate,and having no moe enemies left with whome to ſtriue,began at length to 
ſtruggle with it ſelfe, and made ſuch cruell warre vpon itſelfe,thatthe blood ran down 
the ſtreets,yea & that moſt part of the honſes were with fire quite conſumed, ynrill that 
they of Luca moued with their great miſeries and diftrefſe,comming in great compa- 
niesto Florence,cxhorted them their neighbours tolay downe armes,and to ſeeke for 
peace : by whoſe good ſpeeches they perſuaded at laſt,ceaſed trom their flaughters 8 
burchering of one another . V hereupon to end the matter, they ſent ambaſſadours 


6 vntothe pope ,to ſend them ſome one deſcended ofroyall blood , to rule and raigne 
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ouer them': where by good fortune there was then at Rome Charles of Fraunce 
brother to king Lewes the ninth,who at the requeſt of the pope,and ofthe Florenrines 
themſelues,came to Florence,and with the goud liking of the people in generall,tooke 
ypon him the goucrnment, ended their quarrels, and reconciled the citiſens among 
themſelues,together with the Commonweale: and fo hauing appealed the cuiſens, 
andreformed the Commonweale, being inuited to the kingdome of Naples, he left in 
the citic of Florence his deputies. But he was ſcarce well gone out of the citic, but thar 


theFlorentines wearie of the gouernment ofthe deputies,came againe vnto their po- 


pulargouernment,and fo withall renewed their ciuill warres. For redrefſe whereof 
theyſent for the duke of Arhens,who hauing taken vpon him the ſoueraigntic , com- 
Maunded the citiſens to lay downe armes,and for the (afetic of his perſon, rooke vnto 
him a ſtrong guard,ſo to keepe vnder the ſeditious and rebellious perſons : But the ci- 
tens now ſuppoſing themſclues ſo to be (poyled of their libertie , and brought into 
bondage by the terrour of his guard, turned their old mutuall hatred all vppon the 
prince, firſt ſecretly,and afterwards three conſpiracies breaking forth into open force, 
oneafter another in the citie : yea at laſt the ciniſens alrogether burſt our into ſuch ha- 
ted againſt the prince,that they beſieged the pallace wherein he lay, together with the 
louldiours which guarded him : neither could thar ſo ſtrait a ſiege be broken vp, vnill 
the prince was content himſelfe with all his farnilie to void the city : which for ſafegard 
this life he was glad to do , not hauing yet a whole yeare governed the ſtate . Sothe 
ctiedeliuered of the feare of a maſter,appointed a forme of an Ariſtocratie, not much 
enlike vnto a Popular eſtate; deuifing new names for their officers and magiſtrars, ſtill 
chaunging and rechaunging them with the manner of their ſtate and gouernment, of- 
tentimes no better ordered.than if it had bene commirted ro mad men , or children 
without diſcretion : ſcarcely twentie yeares together keeping the ſame forme of itate. 
But as ficke men in the heat of burning feucrs,defire to be remoued now hither,and by 
and by againe thither,or from one bed to another , as ifthe diſeaſe were in the places 
where they lay,and not inthe verie entrals of their bodies : cuen ſo the Floxentines 
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wereſtill turning and tumbling ofthcireſtate,yntill they light vpon Coſmas Megrees, ; 
of all, Phyſicians the moſt skiltull, who cured the citic oftheſe popular diſeaſes, by eſta. 
bliſhing therein a Monarchie, and building therin three ſtrong citadels, furniſhed with 
700d & ſure garriſons;ſo leauing vnto his poſteritic a well grounded (oueraigne ſtate, 
by himiſelfe holden by the ſpace of almoit fortic yeares : than which nothing could 
haue bin wiſhed for of almightie God, better or n1ore wholſome for luch a moſt ſediti. 
ous citie. And thus much briefly concerning the Florentine ſtate, which haply might 
ſeeme incredible,had they not bene commited to the remembrance of all poſteritie, 
Anonious Peg. EUEN by the ® wriings of the Florentines themſelves. T he like tragedies we ſeeto haue 
giw Mecbiawl: ene plaid alſo by thepeople of Aﬀeike ( who in ſharpneſle of wit arc ſaid to paſſethe 
"—__ Italians) when they made proofe of Popular eſtates : wherot I will ſet downe but one G 
or two examples amongſt many : as namely the inhabitants of Segelmeſla,acitic ypon 
the ſea coaſt in the kingdogie of Bugia,reuolting from their king, eſtabliſhed iamong 
themſclues a Popular eſtate, but ſhortly after entred into ſuch faRions and ciuill ſeditt. 
ons,as that not able to cndureeither the government of their king, oryet the gouern. 
ment ofthemſclues, they by common conſent laid all their houſes and the walles of 
their citic cuen with the ground, that ſo they might euerie one of them as kings and 
princesrule and raigne intheir owne houſes abroad in the countrey . T he people allo 
of Togodaa citic inthe frontiers ofthe kingdome of Fez,wearte of their Ariſtocratie, 
forſooke their countrey . For which caules the people of Aﬀeike, not able toendure 
the Ariſtocratique or Popular eſtates, haue almoſt cueric where eſtabliſhed Royall x 
Monarchies. 
Now albeit that Ariſtocratike eſtates ſeeme to many both better and more aſſured 
efetuer 022% and durable alſothanthe Popular,yer fo itis,that the gouernors therot ifthey bee not 


themſelues daun. 


pe ome ofaccord among themſelues,are ſtill thereirt in double daunger : the one tromthe fa. 
— #2 Ariſtocraties tion amongthemlſclues,the other fromthe inſurreRion or rebellion of the people, 
who neuerfaile to fall ypon them if they once find them at variance among them- 
ſclues,as we hauec before ſhewed of the Florentines. The like whereof happened at 
Vienna,at Genes,and diuers other Commonweales in Germanie alſo. As italſochan- - 
ced inthe Peloponeſian warre, vnto all the cities of Greece which were then gouet- 
ned by the nobilitic or richer ſort . VV hich is alſo yet more daungerous,when the go. | 
ucrnours giue leaue to all ſtraungers to come and dwell in their cities or countries: 
who by little and little encreaſing,and in wealth and credit growing equall withthe na- 
turall ſabics orcitiſens,and hauing no part in the gouernment , it they ſhall chanceto 
Mitrruters Pettircharged,or otherwile cuill cntreated ofthe gouernours of the ſtate, will vppon 
Atraungers in an the leaſt occaſion tiſe vp againſt them, and ſo haply chaſe cuenthe naturall lords out 
dangerous, Oftheir own countrey : As it chaunced at Sienna, at Genes, at Zurike,and at Cullen; 
where the ſtraungers encreaſing,and ſeeingthemclues ſurcharged and cuill entreated, 
without hauing any part or intereſt in the eſtate, drauc out the goucrnours and ſlew 
moſt part of them . And namely they of Lindaw,after they had flaine the goucrnors, 
chaunged their Ariſtocratic into a Democratic or Popular eſtate: as alſo did the inha- K 
bicants of Strasburg , who in deteſtation of the Ariſtocraticall gouernment , which 
they had chaunged into a Popular,after they had drinen out, baniſhed, or flaine their 
lords and gouernours, ſolemnly by law provided, That no man ſhould hauc the great * 
eſtate,or any other publike charge in thecitic , except hee could firſt well proue his 
grandfather to haue bene {ome verie baſe fellow, and fo himlclfe to be deſcended from 
the meaneſt ſort ofthe raſcall people. VV hich yet is nonew matter : For we rcad,that 
the ſtraungers in the Commonweale of Cortu encreaſed fo faſt , that in the end they 


ſciled vpon all the nobilitic , whom they caſt into priſon , and there murthered _ ; 
| chan» 
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A chaunging afterwards that Ariſtocraticall eſtate into a Popular gouernment. The like 
hapncd vnto the Ariſtocratique Commonweales of the Samyans , the Sivarites , the 
Trezenians, the Amphipolits, the Chalcidiatis, the Thurians,the Caidians,and them 
of Chio , who were all by ſtrangers changed into popular eſtates , having with their 
multitude thruſt our the naturall Lords and gou:rnours. VV hich is the thing moſt to 
be feared in the Venetianeſtate , which we haue before ſhowed to be a meere Ariſto- 
cratie, and receptacle of all ſtraungers, who haue there ſo well encrealed,that for one 
Venetian gentleman there are an hundred citiſens, as well noble as bale deſcended of 
ftraungers3 which may well be proued by the number of them which was there taken 
20yeares agoc, or thereabouts : wherein were found nine and fiftie thouſand three 

3 hundred fortie nine citiſens , aboue twentie yeares old ; and threeſcore ſeatien 
thouſand fiue hundred fiftie ſeauen women: rwo thouſand one hundred cightic five The wmbe of 
Religious men, 1157 Tewes : which are inall, an hundred thirtie and twothouſand C— 
three hundred and thirtie perſons ; whereunto putting a third part more for the num. F949 1555- 
berofthem which are vnder twentie yeares old, (taking rhe ordinary age and the hues 
ofmen to be 60 yeares, as thelaw prefineth) it amountethto the number of about 
an hundred ſcauentic fix thouſand foure hundred and fortie citilens, befide ſtraungers. 
In which number the nobility or gentlemen were not comprehended,who could not 
be aboue three or toure thouſand , accounting as well them that wete abſent,as them 
that were preſent. And truely I cannot but maruell why the Yenetians haue publi. 

C ſhed yea and that more is have ſuffered to be put in print the number that then was 
taken, The Athenians long agoc committed the like errour, and when the citic was 
moſt populous, found that vpon the number taken , there wete in the .citic twentie 
thouſand citiſens,ten thouſand ſtraungers, and foure hundred thouſand ſlaues : which 
open number and account the Romans would not take of their ſtraungers ,and ſo 
muchleſle of rheir ſlaues : whom they would not either by their countenance or at- 
tire haue knowne from the reſt of the citiſens:; Howbert that ſome were of opinion 
that the flaues ought to be knowne by their apparell; yet their opinion preuayled 
which thought the ſame to be daungerous, and a thing to bee feared, leſt the laues 
entering into the number of themſelues, ſhould make their maſters their flaues , forſo 

D Senece writeth , VWe read in the hyſtorie of Cardinall Bembas , that the greateſt al- 
ſemblie of the gentlemen of Venice in his time ( when asthat Commonweale was 
meſt populous) was but fifteene hundred ; which their fewneſle they by moſt certein 
tokens, and their attire,make fill ro appeare . But that which hath moſt maintained 
their ſeignorie againſt the commotion of the ciriſens ,1s the mutvall amitic and con- 
cord ofthe goucrnours and gentlemen among themſelues; and the {weernes of liber- 
tic, which is greater in that citic than in any other place of the world : fo that beeing 
drowned in pleaſure and delights , and having alſo part in certeine honors and meane 
offices, whereof the gentlemen are not capable , they haue no occaſion ro ſtirre for 
the chaunging of the eſtate ; as had thoſe of whom I hauc before ſpoken , who were 

E not onely debarred of all offices , but by the gouernors ofthe State furcharged and 
euill entreated alſo. 

Now all theſe changes of Ariſtocraties into popular Commonweales haue beene 
violent and bloodic, as it happeneth almoſt alwaies : whereas to the contraric it com- popoles eſtates 
meth topaſſe that Popular eſtates chaunye into Ariſtocraties by a more gentle and 79Aipocratie: 
inſenfible chaunge. As whenentrance is giuen vnto ſtraungers, who in tratt of tine genile an1 quiet, 
by little and lircle plant themſclues, and multiphe , without hauing any part inthe 
eſtate and government, ic falleth out inthe cod that the naturall cirifen employed in 
publique charges , or inthe warres , or by popular diſcaſes waſted , do fo decay ; the 

OQo ij ſtraungers 
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habitants hold the ſoueraigntic , Which wee have ſhewed to bee a right Ariſtocratie, 
Such were the changes of thoſe Commonweals which we haue before noted, from the 
ople ymo the nobilitic , andſuch as haue indeed happened ynto the Venetians, the 
Lo them of Rhagule,sz of Genes,which being in auntient time Popular eſtates, 
haue by little and little as it were without fecling,changed into Ariſtocraties : ioynin 
hereunto alſo,that the poorer ſort of the ciriſens having much a do toliue,& fo wholly 
intentiue ynto their domeſticall and priuat affaires, ſhun all publike charges without 
profit: and lo by lucce{sion and preſcription of time excludethemſclues with their f4- 
milies from entermeddling with the ſtate. And this maner ofchangein the eſtare, isof 
all others moſt gentle and cafic,and lealt ſubic& vnto tumults and ſturres : neithercan 
otherwiſe be letted,but that it wilin time chaunge, but by keeping of ſtrangers from en. 
ring into the citic: or by ſending of them out into colonies, or elſe together with the 
relt admitting them vnto the honors and preferments 1n the eſtate : and ſo much the 
more if the people be giuen to warre. For otherwiſe it is to be feared, that the nobilitie 
not daring to put armes iato the ſubieCts bands,but being conſtrained to goto warres 
theraſclues,ſhould be all at once oucrthrowne,and ſothe people inuade to ſoueraign- 
tie: as it bappened tothe ſcigneutie of Tarentum,whichin one batrell againſt the Tapi. 
__. gesloſtalmoſt allthe nobilitie: after which the people ſeeing themſelues the ſtronger, 
ws mag changedthe Ariſtocraty into a Popular eſtate,in the time of Themrftocles. And for this 
thowe orthen®” cauſe the nobilitic ofthe Argiues,being almoſt all ſlaine by Cleomenes king of Lacede- 
chauneedino = 1monia,they that remained yet aliue,tearing therebellion ofthe people, of theraſelues 
BY ' receiuedthecomminaltic into the fellowſhip of the goucrnment, and ſo of their owne 
accord ſeemed willingly to grant that which the people otherwiſe haue taken from 
them by force,& whether they would or no: by which means their Ariſtocratie moſt 
quietly and (weetly chaunged into a Popular eſtate. So one of the things that gane ad- 
vantage vnto the people of Rome ouer the nobilitie, was the viforie of the Vientes, 
who in one battell flew 300 of the Fabians, all gentlemen of one houſe, when as not 
long after tweluefamilies of the Potitiz, who aſcribed the beginving oftheir houſes vn- 
to the gods, were 1n.one andthe ſame yere quite extinguiſhed 8 brought to naught, as 
Liuiewriteth. And therefore the Yenetians, better citifens than warriors, ifthey beeto 
make warre (which they neuer doe but vpon great neceſsitic ) vie commonly to 
chuſe their generall one oftheir nobilitic, their ſouldiors for the molt part beeing ſtran- 
- gers and mercenatic men. But this inconuenience for the changing ot rhe eſtate, forthe 
Monarchies bara, 1Ofſe of the nobilitic,cannot happen ina Monarchic,if all the princes of the blood bee 
Jy chavogedfor not flainc together with thereſt ofthe nobilitie : as the maner of the Turks is to doe 
nobilitie, in all places where they haue anypurpole abſolutely ro command, where they ſpare 
not fo much as a gentleman: whereof haue enſued the deſtrution ofmany Common- 
weals inthe Eaſt,and great encreafing ofthe Turkiſh empire. But this change, or rather 
vnion or encrealement of one eſtate by another,proceedeth from externall force . So 
in France alſo,when as almolt all the nobilitic of France was ſlaine in the expedition of 
Fontenay,necre vnto Auxerre,by the ciuill warre betwixt Lotharre the eldeſt ſonne of 
Lewes the Gentle,on the one part, and Lewes and Charles the Bald on the othcr: yet 
for all that all their three Monarchics ſtood ſtill firme: and namely when the countrey 
of Champagne had loſt ſo much of the nobilitie in thoſe wars,as that forthe 1 cſtoring 
therof,the gentlewomen had eſpecial privilege to ennoble their husbands with whom 
they ſhould marric,and yer for all that the Monarchy in the ſtate therot felt no change 


atall. Andthus are the great and notable changes commonly made in Ariſtocratike 
and Popular Commonwealcs. 
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p reac prefer ments 


x le againſt the nobilitic,and become leader of them himſelfe.For therof enſueth the Site common- 
. moſt certaine deſtruftion ofan Ariſtocratie, rogether with. the nobilitie. Inthis ſort mon ant 
Thraſyllus firſt,and afterward Thraſybulusat Athens, Marius and Ceſar at Rome, Fra, 9a» Atiftocraie 
Palori,and B. Sodorin at Florence,armed the people againſt the nobilitie: which is alſo 
ſomuch the more to beteared, ifthe great honours ofthe eſtate bee beltowed vppon 
moſtfilthy and wicked men, and other vertuous men and ſuch as haue well deſerued 
ofthe Commonweale,kepr backe and excluded. VV hich thing ſeemerh not grieuous 
onely to euerie good man , and not tobe borne withall , but miniſtreth occaſion alſo 
3 ynto theſeditious and popular,to enflame the people againſt rhe nobilitie, Neither 
G for any otner caule did the people ofthe Orites by torce wreſt the power and gouern- 
ment fromthe nobilitie,than for that they had preferred vnto the chiefe honours one 
Heracleotes,a man for his cuill life infamous, VV hich thing allo was the deſtruftion of 
N eroand Heliogabats for that they had beſtowed the greateſt honours and preter- 
ments of the empire , vpon moſt wicked and corrupt men. V hich ofall otherthings 
ismoſt to be fearad and ſhunned in an Ariſtocraric Ariſtocrarically goucrncd : that is 
to lay, where the people is kept from all honours and places of commaund : which al- 
though it be of itſelfe an hard thing patiently to endure , yer were itthe better ro bee 
borne,ifthe goucrnment were committed to gaod men: but when it is giuen to wic- 
4. | & kdand ynworthy men,cucric audacious fellow vppon occaſion offered, will eaſily 
draw the people from the nobilirie,and ſo much the rather,by how muchthe nobilitic 
ſhall be atlefle ynitie among themlſelues . V hich plague, as it is inall eſtates and go- y;.,vy veg. 
uernments,ſo is it eſpecially in an Ariſtocratic to be c{chewed and fled.. Now diſcord thenoviliviea | 
ofttimes ariſerh cuen of moſt ſmall marrers, which as ſparkes raiſe the great fiers of ciuill gnouss theftan 
wartes, which at length take hold euen of the whole bodie of the eſtate of a citie or 
Commonweale. As it happened at Florence, forthe refulall made by a gentleman of 
the noble houſe of Bonde/mont,to marric a gentlewoman to whome hee had before 
given his promiſe , gaue occaſion to theraiſing ofa faQtion amongſt the nobilicie, who 
ſo waſted and Jeuoured one another,as that the people to end the quarrel;cafily drausg .,,.1 mers os 
D outaltthe teit ,and commaunded the ſtate of the citic . And for like occaſion aroſe unmet 
great cliuill'warres amongt the Ardeates, for an inheretrix,whome her mother would of oodomnmes. 
have married vnto a gentleman , and her guardions to a baſe obſcure man : which di. 
videdthe people from the nobilitic,in ſuch ſort,that the nobilitie yanquiſhed and pur 
to flight by the people,tooke their refuge vnto the Romans, and the people vnto the 
Volfians,who were afterwards vanquiſhed by the Romans So allo the citie & Com- 
monweale of Delphos,for the ſame occaſion, was chaunged from an Ariſtocratic vn- 
toa Popular eſtate . The ſtate of Mitelin was alſo chaunged from an Ariſtocratie into 
a Popular eſtate, vpon a ſuit betwixt the nobilititie and the people, VV hich ofthem 
houldhaue the tuition of two orphans . And the ſtate ofthe Commonweale of the 
E Heſtiens, for aſuit in matter of inheritance berwixt two priuat men . And the ſacred 
warre which chaunged not, but cuen vtterly ruinated the eſtate of the Phocenſes , was 
groundeJvpon the marriage cfan inheritrix,vhome rwo of their great lords ſtroueto 
have. Andthat more is, the Zrvlians and Arcadizns, for along time ſore weakened 
one another with mutuall warres, and all butfot a boares head : as they of Carthage 
and of Bizaque did alfo for a ſmall frigot . So betwixt the Scots and the Pits, was rai- 
ſed a moſt cruell warre,and all but for certaine dogges, which the Scors had taken from 
the Pifts, and neucr could be againereconciled,howbeir that they had for fix' hundred 


yeates before liued in gnod peace and amitic together . And the war betwixt the duke 
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of Burgundy andthe Swiflers, which could no otherwiſe be ended, but by the death of F 
the duke himſelf,was all but for a wagon load of theepe skins which he had taken from 


the Swillers. 


Grearmen hardly Sometimealſo the changes and ruines of Commonweales come, when the great 


queſtionto ge ONES ATC TO be brought in queſtion,to cauſe them to giue an account of their aQions, 
rweir doings, Whether it be for right or wrong: wherein cuen they which are guiltleſle ( and eſpeci- 
«> wy ng ally in Popular cſtates) not without cauſe alwaies feare the calumnics and doubttull if 
ſues of —— , which moſt commonly endaunger the liues,the goods, and ho- 
nour of ſuch as are accuſed . And to leaue forren examples , wee haue ſtore enow of 
our owne,, andthat of ſuch as of late haue ſer on fire allthe kingdome with ciuill wars 
when it was but ſpoken of,for calling themto account for two and fortic millions. And e 
no maruell if they ſo feared to be brought in queſtion for embeſeling of the common 
treaſure and reuenewes,when as Pericles, a man of greateſt integritie, and which had 
moſt magnificently ſpent cuen his owne wealth for the Arhenian Commonweale , ra. 
ther than he would hazard the account that they demaunded of him for the treaſure of 
Athens, which he had mannaged,and fo generally of his aQtions, raiſed the Pelopone. 
fian warre , which ncuer after tooke end vnrill it had ruinated diuers Commonneals, 
and wholly chaunged the eſtate ofall the ciries of Greece, VW ho alwaies hauing bene 
a good husband,and haJ the charge ofthe common treaſure of that Commonweale, 
by the ſpace of almoſt fiftie yeares,was therefore yer found never thericher, as Thucy. 
d:des,a molt true hiſtoriographer,and Pericles his molt mortall encmic reporteth of 14 
him: who cauſed him to be baniſhed with the baniſhment of the Oftraciſme. And 
 cuen fortheſclfe ſame cauſe the Rhodians and they of Choos had their eſtates chan. 
ged from Ariſtocratics into Popular citates . And albeit that Ceſar was of himlelfe 
moſt ambitious and deſirous ot ſoucraigntic : yet was he not ſo much defirousto beare 
rule,as aftraid to becalled to accountby privat men,for ſuch things as he had done, as 
his enewics had openly boaſted that he ſhould, ſo ſoone as hee was diſcharged of his 
charge: not the leaſt cauſe that moued him to ceiſe vpon the eſtate. For what aſlu- 
rance could he hauc of himſelfe,ſceing betore the two Scrproes ( _Africanus the honor 
of his timc,and Scip/o Aſiatic Rotulus and Cicers , by the 1udgement of the people 
-”* condemned 2 Now if good men were to feare, what ſhould the wicked do? who be- | 
 {ides that they are in hope the better to eſcape , the Commonweale becing all on a 
broile , arc alſo reſolued,that the common treaſures can neuer mcre eafily be robbed, 
or good men ſpoiled and ſlaine,than in the time of ciuill warres : cuer raking it for an 
aduantage to fiſh in the troubled water . And although it may fortune ſuch wicked 
men alſotoperiſh(as oftentimes it happeneth them which haue bene the authors of ci- 
uill warres,themſelues to die a molt miſerable death) yer haue they {till in their mouths 
that deſperat ſaying of Catel;ne,That the fire ( forſooth ) which had taken hold of his 
houſe, which he could not with water quench, hee would yer quench with the viter tu- 
inc ofthe ſame . And truly much he miſſed nor, but that hee had viterly oucrthrowne 
the Roman Commonweale,or ſtept into the ſoucraigntic,had not Cicerothe watciiful K 
Conlul,and Ca. Antonixs his companion (although it were with mucha do) flaivehim 
ſo deſperat acitiſen, with all his fellows. Neither ought Cicero (by his good leaue beei 
ſaid) ro have driven Catrline out of the citic,but to haue oporeſled him even there, the 
confpiracie once deteRted. For it is not to be hoped, but that he which ſeeth himſelf bas 
niſhed from his houſe, 8 from his country,ithe haue power,wil forthwith put himſelf 
How daungerous ID atms,as he did. And had he gained the battel] againſt Ca Antonime,hee had pur the 
emer Wholceſtate in great danger,being one of the moſt noble gentlemen, and beſt allied of 


weale to banniſh + - i. 2» 2 . 6% g 
nm wn all them that were in Rome. Certcine it isthat by his departure out ofthe citic, a orcat 
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of ” nd dan erous ſinke of the Commonweale was fo well clenſed ; yet had it beene bet- 
F | 4 2090 0ang argon . 

n1 rer for him to haue beene there oppreſſed, than armed againſt his owne countrie. 

But of ſuch great and dangerous enemies, the wiſer ſort aduiſeth vs,to make them our 


At yetie good friends,or clſc viterly to deſtroy them, rather than to driue them our of the Jo the 
k i. g's aciſme ba- 
, citie except we ſhould for honour baniſh them : as they did in the cities of Athens, niſhaenc, 
|= Argos, and Epheſus,whcre the great Lordes mightic in wealth, fauour,or vertue,were 
, for a certeine time (which for all that neuer excceded ten yeates) conſtrained to abſent 
thewſelues, without any lofle of goods or reputation; which was an honourable kind 


fore made warre vpon his countrie. But to baniſh a great Lord with lofle of his goods 
G | pg 40d contumely, is not ro quench but to kindle the fire of warre againſt the eſtare : Fot 
that oft times ſuch a baniſhed man by the helpe of his friends aſpireth vnto the ſoue- 
raigntie 3 as did D701 baniſhed out of Sytracuſa by Diony/aus the yonger, againſt whont 
for all that he yet tooke not vp armes vatill he was by him proſcribed. And Martins 
Coriolanus, who caſt into cxile , brought the Romans to ſuch extremitie, as that had 
he not ſuffered himſelfe to haue beene ouercome with the prayers and teares of his 
mother, and che other women whom the Romans had {cnt vmo him , the Roman 
ſtare had there taken end , In like manner the baniſhed men of the houſe of Medices, 
and the nobilitic of Zurich inthe yeare1336,thruſt out of their cities, by the helpe and 
power of their friends and allics beſieged their owne native countries, and fora long 
H C time wearicd the citiſens their countrymen with a moſt doubrull and daungerous 
warte, But yet here ſome man may ſay, That it is more ſaferic to keepe a wicked and 
adaungerous citiſen without the wals , thanto bee troubled with ſuch a plague in the 
yerieentrailes ofthe Commonweale. VW hereto I yeeld : but yer how much greater 
a follic is itto let him whom thou oughteſt co kill, to eſcape our ofthe citie, who once 
got out, is both willing and able to ſtirre vp, and maintaine warre ? _MHtaxerxes king 
of Perſia had caſt in priſon Cyr the yonger,guiltic of high treaſon, and had comman- 
ded him in princely manner to be bound with chaines of gold ; and afterwards ouer- 
come with his mothers requeſts enlarged him : but he had no ſooner got his libertic, 
butthat he made moſt gricuous warre vpon the king,and was like enough by his bro. 
D thers death to hauc obtained the kingdome, orelſe haue vadone his countrie ; had he 
not by the kings armie beene circumuented and laine. I faid we muſt kill ſuch people, 
or make them our good friends : as did « 4ugaZus, having diſcoucred the conſpiracie mics vnothe 
of Cinna againſt him , and having him in his power attainted and conuinced by his tobe lteader 
owne letters , yet neuerthelelle pardoned him ; and not ſo content, tooke him by the g'e:*Kndves to 
hand, and (wore a bond of mutual! friendſhip with him, and afterwards beſtowed the faickfullfiends, 
preateſt honours and preferments of the eſtate vpon him, at the time that Cinna cx- 
pedted nothing but the ſentence of condemnation , and fo preſent execution; yſing 
theſe words of grace and fauour vnto him: itam tibi Cinna iterum do, privs hoſti,nunc 
E tnſidiatort ac parricide ; Ex hodierno ate amicitia inter nos incipiat , contendamus Utrum 
ego meliore fide vitam tibi dederim , antu debeas , Cinna (faid he) thy lite I giue thee 
againe, being before mine enemie, and now a traitour and a murtherer; But from this 
day,ler vs begin to be friends,and from henceforth ler vs ſtrive, whether I with greater 
truſt haue given thee thy lite, or thou with greater fairhfulnefle docſt ow it. After 
which time he neuer had a more fairhtull friend; being alſo afterwards by him appoin- 
ted heire of all his goods . _Auguſtus had before pur ro death an infinice number of 
ſuch as had (worne and conſpired his death: but now had a purpoſe in Cizxa to ptoue 
it by gentleneſſe and mercie he could gaine the hearts of men, wherein he was not de- 


eciucd: for from that time there was neuer any found which durlt attempr any thing 
againſt 


f ofbaniſhment. Qt whom ſo baniſhed, not any one of them is reported to haue there. 
; 
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againſt him . So the Venetiansalſo hauing raken priſoner Gonzage the duke of Man. pg | A 


tua, of all others their moſt mortall enemic, (who had ioyned all his forces and power 
with king Lewes of Fraunce for the overthrow of the Venetian ſtate ) did not onely 
ſer him ar libertie, but made him Generall alſo of their forces; by which ſo honorable 
a kindnefle he bound, for cucr after continued their moſt faſt and loiall friend. And this 
is it for which Pontius the old capitaine of the Samnites ſaid, That the greatarmie of 
the Romans ſurpriſed in the ſtraites ofthe Appenine mountaines was cither franke 
and freely to bee ſet ar libertic ,orelſeall to be put tothe (word : for that fo it ſhould 
come to paſſe, that either the power ofthe Romans ſhould by fo greata ſlauyhter be 
greatly weakned , or elſc hauing receiued from the Samnites {o great a benefit, as the 
life and libertic of ſo many men, they ſhould for cuer after keepe good league and G $ 
friendſhip with them. | 


$mallCommon- But theſe conuerſions and chaunges of Commonwealcs do more often happen in 


Noctunes little and ſmall cities or eſtates , than in great kingdomes full of great prouinces, and 


thay great, 


people . For that a ſmall Commonwealc is ſoone diuided into two parts or faftions; 
W hercas a great Commonweale is much more hardly diuided ; for that betwixt the 

cat Lords and the mcaneſt ſubics , berwixc the rich and the poore , betwixt the 
good and the bad, there are a great number ofthe middle ſort which bind the one 
with the other, by meanes that they participate both with the one and the other , as 
having ſome accord and agreement with both the extreames . And that is it for which 


weſte the little Commonwealcs of Italic, & the auntient Commonweals of Greece, 4 0 


which had but one, two, or three townes or cities belonging to them , in one age to 
hauc ſuffered moe alterations and chaunges than'are in many ages reported to haue 
-becne in this kingdome of Fraunce, or in the kingdome ot Spayne. For it is nor to be 
doubted but that the extreames are alwaics contrarie one of them to the other, and ſo 
atdiſcord and variance berwixt themſelues , if there be not ſome meanes which may 
binde and ioine the one of them with the other ; which we ſee by the eye , not onely 
betwixt the nobilitic and baſe common people , betwixt the rich and the poore, be. 
twixtthe good andthe bad, but cuen in the ſame citic alſo, where as but the diuerſitic 
>, of places (eperare bur by ſome riuer,or waſt vacant peece of ground withour building 


$mall occaGons > VPON it, doth oft times {er the citiſens at odds, and giue occaſion tothe chaunging F# | 


ſerue to raiſe 


e diſsenti - 
Sn. i- therscuer be appeaſcd or ſtaied , vntill char /oſeph king of Marocco and of Fez, of two 


on a 
C—_ 

= 
the eſtate. 


the eſtate. So the citic of Fez was neuer at quiet, neither could the flaughters & mur- 


rownes ſtanding ſonie what diſtant one of them trom the other by continuare buil- 
ding made them both one, and that now the greateſt citic of Fez, whereby he gained 
the praiſe and commendation of a moi} wile & diſcreet prince;for that he ſo not onely 
ioyncd houſes to houſes, and wals to wals, but bound alſo the mindes of the citiſens 
and inhabitants of both places (before burning with an incredible hatred one. of them 
againſt an other, and alwaics diuided in warres)now in perpetuall loue and friendfhip 
together . VV hich hapned alſo vntothe Clazomenians , where one part of the citic 
ſtanding in the maine, and the other part in an Ifland, there was alwaics diſcord and 
watre betwixt them of the Iſle and the other citiſens. Ando at Athens they which K 
dwcl: by the hauens ſide commonly called Pirzus , were at continuall diſcord and va- 
riance with them of the vpper Towne which they called Aſtu or the Citie,vnrill that 
Pericles with long walles ioyned the Hauecn vnto the Citie, For which cauſe alſo foch 
tamules and quarrels fell berwixt the citiſens of Venice, and the matiners and other 
the ſeataring men , as had broughtthe citic intoextreame perill and daunger had not 
Peter Lauredan with his great authoritic and wiſedome appcaſcd the lame, _ 

But molt olten it hapneththe chaunges of Commmonyeales to toliow after civill 
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4 diſcord ,efpecially if ſome neighbour prince ſhall ypon the ſuddein opprefle a citic or commont eal-s 


— 
fl Stare weakned with the flaughter of the citifens or ſubicRts, or elſe the citifens or ſub. Mo] ofenctun- 
iets them(ſclues being by the eares together: As the Engliſhmen haue often times van- throwme dyſes 
quiſhed and overrunne the French being at vatiance among theraſelues : And the king he actuan- 
king of Fez eaſcly rooke the citic of Tef4a, the citilens being almoſt all conſumed ditcora of the 
and{peotwith ciuill warre, And inthe memoric of our tathers Philip the fecond duke {ybieetamoout 
of Bourgondic ioyncd vnto the boundes of his dukedome Dinan and Bouines , wo 
cities inthe countrie of Liege ( parted in ſunder but with a tiger ) ater that they had 
with long warres weakned theraſelues, which rwo cicies for all that he could not be. 
fore byany force lubduc; huwbeitthar in taking of chem he aid bur matcie the one of 
them voto the other, as ſaith Philip Commines . So allo whulelt the kinys of Marocco 
were in armes together for the ſoucraigntic , the Gouernour of Thunes and of Tele- 
fin diſmembred choſe two prouinces to make himſelte a kingdome of. And by the 
ſame meanes Lachares (ceingthe Athenians in combultion, inthe time of Demetrices 
the belicger, ſtepr into the Setgnotic . Aud that more 18, we tread that foure thouſand 
five hundred flanes and baniſhed men inuadzd the Capitoll, and miſſed bur a little to 
have made rhem(clucs lords oft Rome, whileſt the Nobilicie and Common pcople 
inthe meane time were together by the cares 1n an vproar inthe middelt ofthe citic, 
who thereupon fell ro agreement among themlelucs.3 not vnlike yyro wwo dogges, 
who readic :o;pull one an others throat out,ſcing a wolte,fall both vpon him. VV her- 
1 I C forefuch civill diſcord is moſt daungerous vnto cities or cſtates, e{pecialiy it there be 
_ nolocictic of allyance berwixt the State ſo troubled, and the neighboor Princes : tor 
that the cnemic ſo at hand , may oppretle the (tare (the citiſens or ſubieRs ſoat vark 
ance among themſclues ) betore thar any helpe can come . Whereat we are not tro 
watuell , for they ro whom neither the huge height of ſteepe mountaines, neither the 
vnmeaſurable depth of the botomlefle ſea, nor the. moſt ſolitaric deſarts,nor the grea- 
eſt and ſtrongeſt fortifications , northe innumerable multicude of enemies can ſerue 
for the ſtaying oftheir ambitious and auaritious coules and defires; how ſhould they 
comerit themſelues wich their owne, without encroaching vppon their neighbours, 
whoſe frontiers rouch theirs, and rhat fit occaſion preſenterh it ſelfe for themſo ro do? 
Dd whichis there the more to be feared where the Commonweale is. but little ; as is that 
of Rhaguſe, of Geneua,and of Luque , which hauebut one Towne, and the terruorie 
vetieſtrajtz ſo that he which ſhall gaine the rowne,ſhall withall become maſter ofthe 
Eſtate alſo : which ſo chaunceth nor in great and ſpacious Commonweale , wherein 
many caſtles,cities,countrics, and prouiaces arc in mutuall heJpe rogether combyned, 
fothat one citic chereot being taken ora countrie or province thereot ſpoyled-, yer 
followeth nor the ruine of the Eſtate, one of them ſtill ſuccoring an other, as many 
members in one bodic, which at need helpe one an other. 
Yer for all chat a Monarchic hath this aduantageproper vnto it ſelfe, aboue the AMonarcthie nor 
| Ariſtocratique and Popular eſtates, That jn chele commonly there is but one rowne uy _ 
; orcitie whereinthe Seigneurie lyeth , whichis as an houſe or place of retraitfor them 3,720 4rifto- 
which hauc the mannaging of thoſe eftatcs to retire vnto; which once taken. by the nd — 
evemic, the eſtate is withall vadone: whereas a Monarke chaungeth himſelte from © © 
' Place to place as occaſion requiteth: neither doth.thg raking of him by the enemie 
dung with itthe loſle ofthe Eltate . As when the citic-of Capua was taken, their eſta 
Was alſo querthrowne by the Romans , neither was there to much as, onerowne or 
forrreſle which made reſiſtance againſt them; for that the Senar and the people which 
had the loucraigntie were all together taken priſoners The citic of Sienna alſo being 
akenby theduke of Florence, all the other rownes and fortreſſes of that Seigneurte 
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* at the ſame time yeelded themſclues voto him alſo . But the king raken priſoner,is q | | 
moſt commonly for his ranſome ſer at libertic; wherewith if the enemie hold nor him 
ſelfe content, the Eſtates may proceed to anew eleQion , or rake the next otbloog if 
they hauc other princes :yca ſometime the captiue king himſclfe had rather to yeeld 
vp his eſtate , or elſe to dic a priſoner, than to gricuc his ſubies with his too heauie a 
' ranſome. As indecd that which moſt troubled the Emperour Charles the fift wasthe 
Therdolution reſolution of king Francis then his priſoner , who gaue him to vaderſtand that he wag 
2 king.be- VPonthe point ro reſigne his kingdome vnto hiseldeſt ſonne, if he would not accepe 


rench king,be- 
o ih w of the conditions by him offered : For why, the realme and all the Eſtate ſtood yer 


rele the fie. Whole without any chaunge taking,or any alteration ſuffering. Andalbeirthat Spayne, 
Icalic, England, all the Low Countries, the Pope , the Venerians , and all the Poten- , Þ | 
rates of Iralie had combyacd themſclues againſt the houſe of Fraunce , ouerthrowne 
our legions at Pauie, and caried away the king with the flower of the nobilitie into 
Spaynez yet was there not any which durſt enter into Fraunce to conquer it, knowing 
the lawes and nature of that Monarchie. For as a building grounded vpon deepe 
foundations, & built with durable matter,well vnited and joyned in cuery part,feareth 
neither winde not rempeſt, but cafily reſiſterh all force and violence ; cuen ſo a Com- 
monweale grounded vpon good lawes , well vnited and icyned in all the members 
thereofe, afily ſuffererh not alteration : as alſo to the contrarie we ſee ſome ſtates and 
Commonweales ſo euill built and fer togerher,as that they ow their fall and ruine yn. ( 
to the firſt wind that blowerh , or tempeſt that ariſcth. vo. 
meat,  AndyCtisthere no kingdome which ſhall not in continuance of time be chaunged, 
change of. and at length alſo be ouerthrowne. But they are in bertcr caſe which leaſt feele ſuch 
[relate Chir chaunges by little and little made,whether ir be from cuill to good,or fromgood 
co better; as we haue ſhowed by the example of the Venetian Commonweale: which 
at the beginning was a pure Monarchie,which afterward was ſweetly chaunged into 
a Popular ſtate, and now by little and little is chaunged into an Ariſtocratie,andthat 
in luch quiet ſort, as thatit was not well by any man perceiued that the eſtate was at 
Tenkave allchaunged. An other example we haue allo ofthe Germaine Empire,which foun- 
the Venetian = ded by Charlemaigne and diſcending to his poſteritie, ſo long continued atrue Mo. D 
the izeofthe Narchie vnder one ſoucraigne princes gouernment,vatll that the line of Charlemargne | 
vir 2 E- fayling, the Emperours begunto be created by eleQionzat which time it was right 
caſic for the princes which had the choice by little and little-to clip the Eagles wings, 
and to preſcribe lawes and conditions vnto the Emperour to rule by ; and yet right 
happie was he which could thereunto aſpire vpon any condition whatſocuer: where- 
by the ſtate of the Monarchie began by little and little to decay, and the ſtate of an 
Ariſtocratic toencreaſe inthe Princes and Eſtates of the Empire, in ſuch ſort asthat 
at this preſent the Emperours haue nothing more but as it were the bare name and 
ticle of an Emperour, the ſoucraigntie reſting in the Eſtates of the Empire it (elfe. $0 
that had notelcuen moſt noble Princes ofthe houſe of Auſtria for their worthy deeds 
tight famovs , as it were in a ſucceſsiue right (one of them whileſt he himſelte yet li» K 
ucth, ſtill procurivg an other ofthe ſame houſe to be deſigned Emperour) in ſome ſort 
maintained the maieſtic ofthe Germaine Empire, the Emperours for their eſtate had 
now long ago beene like voto the Dukes of Venice, and happely inferiour too. The * 
ke chaunge hapned vnto the Polonians,the lyne of /age/lon failing : as allo the Danes, 
after that Chriſtrerne their king was by them his ſubieCts impriſoned , and his brother 
to be choſen king ia his place, {worne to ſuch conditions as the nobilitie would: and 
after that Frederihke which now raigneth hath beene conſtrained to confirme the ſame, 


(as TI hauc before noted) whereby it manifeſtly appeareth , that the Nebilitic = 
hol 
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F 4 hold as it were the ſoueraignrie, and that by little and little that kingdome will change 
into an Ariſtocratic if Frederike ſhould dic without children. 
And albeit that the eſtates of Hungaric, Bohemia,Polonia,and Denmarke, haue al- Kingdomes go 


ine by eleQion 


wayes pretended the right of election of their kings , alrhough they haus children, and iodeede 

(which prerogatiue they [til maintaine)yer commoniy the kings their parents appoin- —_— ma 
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ted their children voto the {ucceſsion of their kingdomes , who fo choſen in their fa- ey res 


thers places, better mainraiac therights of ſoucraigntie than doſtraungers (who haue 1engthimoMo» 
theſame oft times cut ſhort,and fo their ſoucraigne power 1n them reſtrained) ſo that ſucceſſion dif 
thekingdomes ſo deſcending, as it were in lucceſsion from the great grandfathers vnto ©*"E: 
their vephewes, the ſoucraizne rights by lictle and little without violence returne again 
fe 3 fromthe nobilitie voto tae kings themlclues : which is both an caſe chaunge , & moſt 
whollome for the Commonweale. For fo Ca{imir the Great, king of Polonia,wortki- 
ly defended the ſoueraigne rights by him recetued from his great grandfather : but hee 
dead without iſſue,the Polonians indeed called Lewes king of Hungarie (and Cazimrr 
hisnephew) vnro the kingdome of Polonia, but with the ſoueraigntie therein much 
diminiſbed he for che gaining, ot che kingdome yeelding to whatſocuer the eſtates de- 
fired . But Lewes dead allo without heires male , /agello duke of Lichuania marrying, 
one ofthe daughters and heires of Lewes,and fo-with her obtaining the kingdome of 
Polonia,yct more impaired the ſoueraigne tights than they had betore bene: the prin- 
Cc cesof whole poſteritic neucrtheleile as it were in ſuccelsiue right, tor the ſpace of abouc 
two hundred yearcs,tooke vponchemthe gouerament of the kingdome, and notably 
maintained the rights of their ſoucraigntic , vnrill the death of S:g1ſmundus Auguſtus, 
laſt heire male of that houle : vato whome by right of elefion ſucceeeded FHenrie of 
Fraunce,Charles the ninth the French kings brother ; but with oathes and conditions 
bound vnto the eſtates, ſo much derogating trom the rights of a ſoucraigne Monarch, 
asthat indeed he might haue ſeemed rather a prince than a king. And to fay yetmore, 
[being ſent to Merts,to afsiſt them which were thither ſent with the duke , ro teceiue 
the ambaſſadours of Polonia,and to parle with them , it was told me by Salomon Sbo- 
roſchi one ofthe amballadours, That the eſtates of Polonia had yer cut much ſhorter 
y thepower ofthe new eleed king, had ic not beneza the regard they had ofthe honor 
ofthe houſe of Fraunce. Thus we (ce Monarchies peaceably by little and little to 
change imto Ariſtocratics,if ſo it be tharthe Monarchie be nor by aunticnt lawes and 
immutable cultomes,maintaiued 11 che maicſtie thereof. As we ſee inthe creation of 
the pope, where the Conſiſtorie(or Colledge of Cardinals)derogat nothing from the 
ſoucraigne maieſtie rhat he hath in all the demaine of the church, and the feesdepen- 
ding thereon : no more than do the order ofthe knights oi Malta in any thing dimi- 
niſh the powcr of the Grand mailter,vvho hath the power of lite and death, and to di- 
= ofthe reucnewes,cſtates,and offices of the countrey,yeelding tealtic and homage 
ntothe king of Spaine for the ifle of Malta, which Charles che fift the emperour vpon 
E this condition gaue them. Andalbeit thar the colledge of cardinals after the death of 
x pope /ulus the ſecond,determined in the conclaue, to moderat the popes power: yer 
ſhortly after they flew from that they had before decreed, in ſuch fort that Leo the 
tenth, then by them choſen,tooke vpon him more power than had any pope of long 
time before him. 
But that chaunge is of others moſt daungerous to a Monarchie, when as the king Themott daun- 
dying without iſſue,there is ſome one who in wealth and power exceedeth the reſt; & —_— 
\ much the more,if he be alſo ambicious and deſirous ofrule : For no doubr, but that 
tauing the power in his hand, hee will,it hee cau, take the ſoucraigntic from the other 
Weake princes, For ſo Hugh Capet the right line of Char/emargne ended, being Prouſt 
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| cluded fromthe kingdome Charles duke of Loraine , who with his ſonne Othowere 
the onely men left of all the poſteritic of Char/emzargne . W hich is allo to bee feared 
ofthe great Othoman princes, who although they haue their families ofthe Machu. 
oghies,of the Ebranes,and the Twracars,ofthe princes houſe and blood,to ſucceed inthe 
Turkiſh empire : yet for all that if the Othoman famulic ſhould altogether periſh, itis 
to be thoughr,that ſome one ofthe Baſlacs or other great men,in greateſt favour with 
the lanzarics,and the other ſouldiours of the court will carrie away the eſtate and (ov. 
Wheſe noble fa. VEFaigntic from the other princes of the aforeſaid families, being but weake, and far off 
miliesarenowe from the Grand Signior , which mightſo raiſe the greateſt ciuill warres in the Eaſt,for 
them extinenj- the great opinion which the people hath ot long conceived of the valourand maieſty 
RR comers ofthe Othoman familic . A notable example of ſuch change of ſtare wee have inthe 
chaunge of the Lacedemonian kingdome: where Cleomenes the king vanquiſhed and 
put to flightby _22tigonw,the kingdome was chaunged intoa Popular eſtate, which 
ſocontinucd for three yeares: during which time the people made choyce of fiue 
Prouoſts,or chicke magiſtrats, whome they called Ephori, choſen out of the people 
themſclucs : bur newes being brought of the death of C/eomenes flaine in Acgypt, two 
ofthe five Ephori conſpired againſt the other three their companions and tellowes in 
office : andſoas they were doing ſacrifice,cauſed them ro be flaine: which done, th 
proccedto the election of {ge/ipolrs for their king,a prince of the royall blood . But 
whereas befote Cleomenes they were woont to haue two kings: one Lycurgus a man H 
gracious with the people, bur otherwiſe none of the blood royall , by corruption and 
briberie cauſed himlſclte alſo by the people ro be choſen king , Chilon, a noble gentle» 
man,diſcended from Hercules,being for his poverty and want of ability excluded, who 
not able to endure ſo great an indignity oftered vnto his houſe and family , procured 
all the magiſtrats to be flaine : Zycurgas himlelte onely eſcaping, who after great effu- 
ſion of blood, held the ſoucraignty him({clic alone, having before almoſt quite deſtroy- 
cdthe royall race ofthe Heraclides poſterity of Hercules. And thus much concerning 
the chaunge and ruive of Commonweales,which whether they may by any meanes 
be forſcene and preuented,let vs now allo ſee. 


Cauay. II. 


C Yhether there be any meane to know the chaunges andruines , which are 
to chaunce unto Commonmweales, 


— — 


-@g1 Ecivg that therceis nothing in this world which commeth to paſſe by 

YY || chaunce or fortune;as all diuines and the wiſer ſort of the Philoſo- 
S62f || phers hauc with one common conſent reſolued : Wee will herein 
$\\|| the firſt place ſer downe this maxime for a ground or foundation, 
That the chaunges andruines of Commonweals,are humane or naturall, 


councell and iudgement of God,without any other meine cauſes: or by ordinaricand 
naturall meanes of cauſes andeftes, by almightic God bound in ſuch fit order and 
conſequence,as that thoſe things which are firſt haue coherence wich the laſt;and thoſe 
which arc inthe middeſt with them both : and all with all combined and bound toge- 
ther with an indiſſoluble knot and tying : which Plato according, to the opinion of 
Homer hath called the Golden Chaine,that is to ſay , oupev xpvow, or by the will of 
man, which the diuines confeſle to be tree,at the leaſt concerning ciuill ations: how- 
beit that indeed it isno will at all,which in any ſort whatſocuer is enforced and bound. 


W hich 


Lan... 
of the citic of Paris,and a man of great wealth,and no lefle favoured of the people, ex. þ 


= or druine ; that 1s to lay, That they cometo paſle citheir by the onely Y 


__ 


= 
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Mans will till , 


W hich, will ofman is{o mutable and vncertaine, as that ic ſhould be impoſsible to give Miner n 


thereby.any-iudgement, to know the changes and ruines which areto fall vpon Com. bu iwdgwems 


iv{crutable, af- 


monweales. As tar the councell of Godt is infcrurable,bur that he ſometime by feerer foord no mean 
or mManvvyl [4 


in{piratron declareth his will,as he hath done vnto his Prophets, cauting them many fgreethe ch:n- 
worlds of yercs bctore to ſee the talles of many the greatelt empires and Monat ch1.s, m_ _—_—_ 
which poſtcritic hath by cxperience found to be true. Bur this divine power ol the al- 
migh-ic moſt (cldome times ſhowethir ſelte immediatly without the comming be. 
twixt of meanc cauſcs; neither doth he it without grear:{t force and moſt ſudden vio- 
lence: as when he in one and the (elte fame moment with wonderiull fire ; and reuen- 

ing flames, deſtroyed the fiue citics with Sodome and Gomorrha: and fo chaunged God bis inmedis 
alſo the place then tull of moſt (weet waters and aboundance of filh, with a moſt ſhin 5ſt w ce »6f 
king & lothlome taſt,as chat it yet isvnto all kind ot fiſh peſtilent & deadly : and as for: "** —_— 
the gronnd it ſelfe,before of wonderful teruliry,he to covered it with aſhes and ſtinking 
ſulphcr,as that he ſeemerh in that countrey to hane left no place for wholſome plants, 
or any kind of graine to grow in So aiſo he overwhelmed Bura and Helce,rwo citics 
of Greece, with ſuch a deluge of water,an4 char ſo ſuddenly, that euen they alſo which 
were about to have fled our otche cities into the ſhips, being by ghe wanderiull rifiog 
ofthe warers,vnable ro come to che haven, were (o all drowed, By the like wrath of 
God agreatearrhquake in a moment (wallowed vp three and wenrie cities in Tralic, 
where afterward the Fennes called Ponrinz burit our. As in ike manner twelve cicics 
of Alia are reported co haue beac all at once vpun the ludden with an earthquake de» 
uoured.. + : 

Wherefore ſeeing that mans wil is ſtill divers and mutable,%7 God his tudzements 

moſt ſecrer and in{crutable: there remaneth onelyto know , whether that by naturail 
cauſes ( which not altogether obſcure,bur by a certaine conſtant order of cauſes and ct- 
ſes gouerned, kept their courlc) a man may iudge of the itſhue and fuccelle ot-Com-, ,_ - 
monweales .. Yer by thele naturall canſes hauing w them this power (which are many caules the <.n- 
anddiuers) we meane not ciuill cau'es,whereu:no the chaunge and ruine of cities and mn 
Commonweales muſt nceds immediatly follow: as when 200d delcerts goe varewar. 7* 22: iorcieen 
ded, and great offences vnregarded , who knowerh not bin that ſacha ſtare or Com- 
monweale mult needs in ſhort time periſh and come to naugint 2 For of all cautes none 
ls more ceftaine,none more weightie, and in bri-fe none necrer vnto the change or ru- 
inc of a citic or Commonweale, than theſe. But the caules'w hich we here leeke atter, 
are the celeſtial and morer:2more cauſes;yet proceeding trom a certaine naturall-courle 
and force : howheit that it be good alſo to behold any toreſec all maner of caules what 
lo:ucr,For as a painter doth one way conſider of a mans bodie,and the Phyſiran ano» 
ther: and the naturall Philoſopher one way conlidereth of the mind of man, & the di- 
uine another: ſo alſo the Polititan doth one way,tho Altrologer another , and the dis 
uineathird way,iudge ofthe change & ruine of Commonweals. Th: Policinanin the 
fuine ofacitie or Commonweale,blameth the iniuries and wrongs done by the prince 
vato his ſubleAs, the corruprneile of the magiltracs, with the in1quitic of the laws : The 
Aſtrologer conſidereth and beholdeth the force aud power of the heauenly ſtarres and 
planets, and thereof thinkerh diucrs motionsr9 ariſe in mens minds, tor the change and 
iouationoteſtates and Commonweales: But the Diuine conitantly aftirmech all 
plagues, wars,dearth,deſtrutions of cities and nations, toprocced trom the contempt ,, FOE: 
*of Godaud of his religion, and God therctore to-beangrie, and co ſtupihie the wile- Le wt37, 
dome cuca ofthe moſt wileſt magiſtrats, and to arme cuen his ſtarres againſt princes. *'**" 
And cuerie one of theſe haue their cauſes, by the helpe and concoutte whereot wiſe 
mcu may guellethe change or ruine of acitic or Commonweale., In which pornt we 
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atrologicallpre ſve many to erre and be deceiued, which thinke, that ro looke into the ſtarres , and to F 


Fen ens the ſearch after their ſecret influencies and vertues,is in ſome ſort to diminiſh the maicſtic 

oo oc and power ofalmightic God : whereas tothe contraric tis thereby made much more 
gforious and beautif:!] , ro dovſo great things by his creatures,as it he did then imme. 
diatly by his owne mightic hand, without avy other meane at all. 

; Now what man is there of ſound iudgement , which feeleth not the wonderfull 
Nothing deneby force and cffett ofthe celeſtiall bodies in nature in generall > W hich yerfor all thatng 
Mt abi neceſsitic of nature worketh,for that it may by almighty God be {til kept back and re. 
tothepowerof ſtrained, being himſelte free from the lawes of nature, which hee himſelte hath com« 
_—_ ' maunded; not as by a decrec ofa Scnat,or of a people, but cuen of himſelfe: who be. 
, ing of all others the greateſt,can do nothing but that which is right and iuſt, for that he G 

#ſ9g.19. is himſele the beſt, and hath a * perpetuall care ofall people and nations, but yet ther. 
of himſelte ſecure, for that he is himſelſe the greateſt . But as all things which had be. 
ginning have alſo alooſe and fraile difloluable nature ( as by molt certaine and yn- 

Altweay doubtful demonſtration isto be proucd) itmuſt thereof needs follow alſo, not onely 

ehings ilſab-. cities and Commonweals,but even alſo other things, which from their firſt beginnin 

tie and change, Hhaue innumerable worlds of yeares flouriſhed , muſtat length in traQt oftimetfall alſo 
andtake end. And albeitthat P/atothe prince of Phylolophers,hauing not as yetthe 
knowledge of the celeſtiall motions,andſo much lefle of their eftes (which as then 
was couered in moſt thicke darkeneſle and clouds) when as he with a notable inuen- 
tion had conceited ſuch a forme ofa Commonmweale , as ſeemed vnto many to bee 14 
eucrlaſting,ifit erred not fromthe lawes and orders by him ſet downe yet for all that 
he ſaid, That it ſhould in time periſh: as he which moſt manifeſtly ſaw the vanitic of all 
things , which as they had a beginning,ſo were they alſo to rake ending ; nothing be- 
ing {till firme and ſtable, beſides him which was the father of all things . W hich being 
ſo,there be no ſo notable orders,no (o religious lawes,no ſuch wiſedome or valour of 
man,which can ſtill preſerue eſtates or Commonweales from ruine and moſt certaine 
deſtru&tion.By which reaſons, Secwndws(a Philoſopher ofthe Stoike (ſe) greatly come 
forted Pompey, diſcouraged and almoſt deſperat after the Pharſalian overthrow , Nei- 
ther yetthereforedo they which thinke the courle of naturall cauſes to concerne the 
changes and ruines of cities and Commonweals,thereby bind the free will ofman,and 
much leſſe almightic God himlelfe vnto a fatall neceſsitie : no not if we ſhould deeme 
all things to be done by a continuat and interlaced courſe of forerunning natural cau- 
ſes;ſecing that eucn nature it ſelfe is by the power of God kept in & reſtrained. W hers 
fore we oftentimes ſec both plants,and other liuing creatures,which by nature hauca 
certaine period of their liues, by ſome cxternall force to haſten or preuent the tearmes 
by nature prefined, and ſo ſooner to die than by nature they ſhould . And as for man- 
kind,we haue it oftentimes in holy writ recorded, That they which lead an vpright & 
yertuous life,ſhall liue long : whereas the wicked ſhould ſhorren their dayes, and bring 
themſclues vnto a moſt ſpeedie confuſion andend . VVnereby it appeareth certaine 
prefixed bounds of cucrie mans life, to be by God appoined , which by ſinne may bee. K 
cut ſhorter,and by vertue extended farther. So kingdomes alſo haue their beginnings, 
their encreafings,their flouriſhing eſtates,their changings , andruines : yet when theſe 
chaunges ſhall be,or ruiues,or deſtruQions betide them, we ſee it by no learning to bee 
percciued or ynderſtood . For as for that which Plaro hath written , Kingdomes then 
to fall and take end, when as the [weerconſent and harmonic of them ſhould periſh 
and decay;is a thing not worth therefutation: whercof yer for all that more in duc 
place ſhall be ſaid. 

Now many there be,which haue thought the conucrfions and chaunges of _ 
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4 and Commonwealas,to depend ofthe force,power and motion of the ſuperiour cele. 
ſtiall bodies: which to diſcouer,were a matter of infinit difficultie, which yet for all that 
ſhould not be fo great,if Commonweales ſhould as men and-other things take their 
beginning . And albeit that the ſtate and ruine of Commonweales ſhould wholly 
next vnto God depend ofthoſecternall lights, and of their mutuall coniunftions and 
oppolitions, yet could thercof no certaine doQrine be deliuered or gathered, forthe 
cat vatietic and inconſtancy of them which have obferucd the force and courſe of ———_ 
the celeſtiall ſtars & orbes; infomuch, that ſome one hath written the fame ſtar in the loge 
ſelf lame moment to have beene in his dire& motion , and another hath likewiſe 
written the ſame to be retrograde , which yer for all that, was to bee ſeenc in the hea- 
B ycns ſtationaric and immoueable . So that they are by their owne raſhneſle to beres« 
felled, which vaunerhemſclues to be able without error, to foretell the force and pow- 
erofthe ſtares, vpon cities and Commonweales ; asalſo whart eftets they ſhall fot 
many ycares ro come produce, when as in the very motion ofthe moone, which ofall 
the other planets hath in it leaſt difficulty there is not one ofthem which well agrcerh 
with one another. So Cyprian Leoxicine , tollowing the table of _{Hphonſas, (the cui- 
dent error of whom Copernicus hath declared)hath made fo apparant faults, as that the 
great coniunctions of the ſuperior planets were ſeene one or two monerhs after his cal- 
culation. And albeit that Gerardus Mercator haue endeuoured by certaine ecliples of - 
C the ſun & ofthe moone, by anticnt writers ſer downe , more curiouſly than any other, - 
toiudge ofthe courſe and order ofthe whole time from the beginning of the world ; 
yer ſoit is,thatall his obſeruations threaten a fall, as grounded vpon a falſe ſuppoſition: 
which can in no wiſe be true , For he ſuppoſcth that in the creation ofthe world, the 
ſunne was inthe ſigne Leo , without any probable reaſon, following the opinion of 
Iulius t Maternus, contrary to the opinion of the Arabians, and of all other the Aitro- 
logers,who write,that the ſunne was then in the ſigne Aries: being yer both therein de- 
cciued;theſe,ſix ſignes;and Mercator roo. For why itis manifeſtly to bee proucd, not 
onely by the moſt antient orders and cuſtomes of all people, but by the moſt diuine 
teſtimonies of holy ſcripture alſo, The ſunne inthe creation ofthe worlg,to hate bene The ſanne in the 
H intheſigne Libra: wherby the Feaſt ofthe gathering ofthe fruirs is commanded to be Jetty hun? 
keptthe laſt day ofthe yere, that is ro lay,the two and rwentith day of the ſeuenth mo. be inche figns 
neth;which Moſes hath expreſly written to have benethe firſt, before the departure of Ex-4.23 v0.26 
the people out of Aegypt. W hich to the intent it might be theleſſe doubted of , wee ©? 
readeto be oftentimes by him repeated:for when he had comanded the teaſt day Abib, 
thatistoſay, The feaſt of weeks, which the Greeks call mw7zxosav: he ioyneth herun. 
totheſe words, n: vnnopa ppxnam, that is to lay, And the feaſt ofthe gathering of fruits 
inthe end ofthe yere. But the laſt moment of the ycarepaſt,is the beginning ofthe yere 
following ; as Orus Apollo writeth,the Acgyptians to haue declared the reuolution of 
the yeare, by a dragon turned about into a circle. But 7oſephus, the beſt interpreter of 
Id antiquity, declareth the moneth Abib, which of th Chaldaies is called Niſcan , and of 
vs before, March, but now Aprill, to haue beer in order the firſt for the deliverance 
ofthe people out ofthe bondage of Acgypt : bur-yet the moneth which ofthe Chal. 
* deisiscalled Ethanim, of the Hebrewes Tiſri, which was our Ofober, but afterward 
fell into our September, to have bene by nature the firſt , All which, not onely 7oſe- 
phus,but almolt all the Hebrew Rabines alſo,namely Elea{ar, Abraham, Ezra, Jone- 
the the Chaldean interpreter, with almoſt all the reſt, conſtantly aftirme. VV hich for 
thatit hath great force for the diſcerning of the ruines of Commonweales, is of vs, 
more manifeſtly ro be explaned. The anticnt ſchoole ofthe Hebrewes , begin the rea- havereken bes 
ding of Moiſcs his bookes,the Geneſis, in Aurumne: __ Samwel,the molt gs” | — —_ 
p bij inc 
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bine ofthe Hebrewes,appointerhthe firſt Tecupa, or yearcly conuerſion of the yeare, p 
in the Aurumne cquinoCtiall: whereby ir 15 maniteſt,the doftrine and cuſtomes otthat | 
moſt antientnation, to concurreand agree with the law of God. The fame wasthe 
doQrine of rhe old Acgyprians and Chaldiesalſo, concerning che beginning of the 
yeare, from whom all the mathemaricall ſcicnſes rooke not onely their beginning, bur 
'were from thera to all other nationsof the world deriued allo. So /u/zus Firmicas wri. 
reth,the Aegyptians hauing recciued it from their anceſtors , to haue delivered it yntg 
poſterity, T he ſunne inthe beginning ofthe world to haue bene placed in the laſt pare 
of Libta. The ame was alſo the opinion of the Indians, whoare yet worſhippers of the 
Sunne,8: ofthe Moone, as the Spaniards haue reported. Andalthongh the yere of the 
Grecians, tooke beginning from the ſummer Solſticium, yet neuertheleſic the people p 
of Aſia beganve their Olimpiades and the beginniag ofthe yere from Autumne. The 
TheauntienrRs Romans alſo from the remembrance ofmolt aunrient aniquitie,began the yeare from 
RR” the Ides of September, Lex.vetuſta eſt ({aith Late) & aroſe ſcripta teris,t quit Pres 
in Seprewber. for 734X/785 [it Ldtbus Septembris clauum panget , Itis an old law(laith he) and written 
in old amnizicnt letters, that he which was the great Prouoſt , ſhould euer the Tdes of 
September driue or fatten anaile.Thisnaile Feſfzs calleth awno/erz,or an anruall naile, 
Qut quotanmns figebatur in dextra parte capttoly vt per eos clanos numerns colligeretur an. 
norum\V.hich was eucric yeare faſtncd in the right fide of the Capitoll , that ſob 
thoſe naylcs the number of the yeares might be gathered. Auguſtus appointed allo the 
Olympic games inthe moneth of Seprereber.. And albeit that the Aſtrologers (as 
other-people allo for rhe moſt part) tollow anew-manner of account ofthe yeare, (er 
downe by AMoyſes,and begin their account of the [pring diuifion , yer neucttheleſle 
they begin their tables of rhe celeſtiall morions received trom the Aegyptians and 
Chaldeies fromthe Autumne diuifion . V'Vhich antiquitics, with the authoritie of ſo 
many and ſo worthy: men, although they make the matter maniteſt enough and out 
of all doubt: yet cucn nature it (elte.leadeth vs thither alſo, as that wee muſt reeds con- 
feſle che beginning of the world to have bene in Auvtumne. For if we grani,as we mult 
. needs,man as all other liuing crearutes al{o,to haue bene by almightie God createdin 
ſuch ſtate and periz1on as that they ſhould need no nurſes; (o alſo is it to be thought 
himts baye prouided for all living creatures,and eſpecially for mankind, ripe fruits ſor ] 
him to feed vpon,and moſt beautitullto behoJd,plamted in molt faire gardens, asisin 
 thelacredbooke of Geneſis to be ſeene: which can in no wiſe be done , bur that the 
world muſt be created in the beginning of Autumne . For why , Adam was created 
about Tordan,whereas corne in the ſpring rime yet ſhooteth not on eare; and the mo- 
neth Abib is ſo called,jor that thecorne-in the ſpring time in thoſe places runneth but 
vp in ſpindle,and the trees but ſcarcely bud : neither is the law of nature , or the ſcaſon 
ot the ſpring , or of 4ytumne,from the beginning of the world chaunged . W here- 
fore Plutarch in his Sympoliaques,when he pleaſantly queſtionerth, W hetheregyges or 
birds were firſt ? reſolucth birds ro hane bene firſt created:arid ſo whatſocuer things cls 
are contained in the whole world ,to haue benein all parts created perfe& For other- 
wilc if God ſhould hauc created man a crying child; or calues for oxen , or epges for 
birds,he muſt alſo have created nurſes to hauc ſuckled them, and birds to haue harched 
them : which it it be abſurd and fooliſh ro ſay,ſo mult allo of necelsitiethole things bee 
abſurd,whercof theſe things tollow,, 4zz. the world to hauc bene created in the begin» 
ning ot thc ſpring , and young ſhoots ro haue bene made for fruitful trees, and ſo like- 
wile other things to haue bene created young,and not in their perfeion . W hereby 
It is euident them greatly to crre &-bedecetued, which accounting 8 taking the begin- 
_ ning ofthe world from the ſpring,and the beginuing of the day from noone , doc with 
their 
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& their vainc conicures go about to blot out and extinguiſh the authoritic of the ſacred 
- (eriptures,as alſothe molt auntient records of the Indians, the Chaldes, the Acgypti- 
ans,and Latines , and all forſooth becauſe cold weather ſtill tolloweth after Autumne : 
they fearing(as I ſuppole) leaſt Adam being a naked child, ſhould have taken cold. See- 
ing therefore the Aſtrologers,cucn as thelg men alſo ro haue laid falle principles and 
ounds,of the celeſtiall motions, and much to difter amongſt themiclues, concerning Attrotogieal pre- 
the courſe of the ſtarres and planets , they can therefore ( I fay ) ſer downe nothing cer- (9m 
taine,concerning mans aftaires,or the ruines of citics and Commonweals. 
Bur yet it hath lefle probalitic by the foundation of rownes and cities , to iudge of Fherifingor fat: 


ling of common * 


the riſing or falling of Commonweales : as many do alſo of houſes before they lay the weales norro be 
3 foundations of them, to foreſee and ler that they ſhould not be burnt orraſed,or ficke v1 une heened 
ofthe talling ſickreſſe: which ro doe is a meere folly,differing Jittle from extreame &'ionofthe | 
madneſſe , as though natures moſt conſtant order ſhould depend of mans lightneſle, thcrem. 
andthe force of the celeltiall Spheres,ot the will and pleaſure of a bale carpenter or 
maſon. Indeed by the law it is proutded, T hatthe value of houſes burne ſhould bee 
deemed by their age and continuance, for ſoit is readin the old Herruſcian copie : al- 
though that D. Cuzas a moit diligent interpreror of auntient readings,be of their opini. 
on,which tor etatibws,thinke it oughtto be read quantitatibus (as who ſhould ſay by 
theirquanticies,rather than by their age ) whereunto the lawyer neuer had refpeR.For 
his meaning was, That houſes according to the ſtuffe and matter they were built of; 
C were tobe eſteemed of longer or ſhorter continuance: asit an houſe were built of clay 
or morter,it was eſteemed to be able to laſt ſome foureſcore yeares: in ſuch ſort as that 
fit had coſt an hundred crownes at firlt to build,being burnt fortic yeares after, there 
ſhould halfe the price thereof be abated in the eſtimation thereof : For as for houſes 
buile with bricke(they as P/me ſaith) it they be built vpright ate cucrlaſting. And fo 
Viftruuins,and all other builders were woont to eſteeme ofthe loſle ſuſtained, by the 
age and continuance of the houſes burnt. For to eſteeme ot them by theclle,or by the 
greatneſle, ſo a barne built of clay or ſtraw ſhould be etteemed more worth than ſmal- 
lerbuildings built ofmarble or of porphiree,as the temple of Porphiree at Sienna,one 
ofthe leaſt, bur moſt coltly buildings of Europe, But the deciding of ſuch queſtions 
D wemuſt referre to Yi&Frunms,and other builders. And as for that forme thinke we are 
by the foundations of citics and orher buildings , to iudge what ſhall be the ſtate or 
ſucceſſe of a kingdome or monarchic ſhould lefle necd the refutation:but that MYar- 
ro (whome Tulle writeth to hauc in learning excelled all other Greeks and Latins) 
commaunded Tarentius Firmianus to declare vnto him the Horoſcope of the citic of 
Rome: for ſo Plutarch and ©_Antimachus Lyrius report. W hereupon he by the pro- 
preſſe of that Commonweale gathering the cauſes thereof; and by things enſuing at- 
er,vefsing atthings forepalt,& ſo by retiogradation judging the cauſes by the cttcAs, 
by moſt light and vaine conieCures afhirmeth the foundation of the citic zo haue bene 
E laidinthe third yeare of the fixt Olympiade,the one and wentieth day of Aprill,alit- 
tle before three ofthe clocke in the afternoone, Saturne, Mars,and YVenus,being as then 
in Scorpio, /wpiter in Piſces,the ſunne in Taurus,the moone in Libra, Gemini holding 
the heart, or middle of the heauens,and Virgo riſing. But ſecing that the chiete points 
ofthis figute belonging vnto Mercure, and that this whole celeſtial Scheame beroke- 
fcth men of traffique, or otherwiſe ſtudious of Philoſophie,and all kind of learning, 
how canit come to paſle,that theſe things ſhould agree, or bee applied vnto the Ro- 
' Mans, a people of ali others molt couragjous and warlike? Howbeit that Taruntzus 1n 
thishis figure, or Horoſcope of the foundation of Rome,is moſt ſhamctully deceiued, 
3 hauing therein placedthe celeſtiall orbes in a ſituation quite contraric vnto nature, 
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TerontinsFirmi- 44; / e845 OPPOlit vnto the Sunne : which yet can neucr be abouc cight and fortie de- F 
his horoſcopeop greeS at the molt diſtant from the Sunne : which yet were a thing exculable and wor- 
foundationef THY tO be pardoned, if it had bene by him done by forgertulneſlc : as it happened to Ay 
—_— gerius Ferrerius an excellent Mathematician , who in his booke of Aſtronomical 
wdgements,hath let Venus and Mercarit,one of chem oppolit vnto another, andboth 
ofthem oppoſit vnto the Sunne: athing by nature impolsible , and hee himſclte ac. 
knowledging that Mercurie can neucr be {ix and thirtic degrees trom the Shnne, Yet 
true itis,that Zeba Preus carle of Mirandula,grounding vpun this demonſtration of the 
celeſtial niotions, without cauſe blamerh Julius Maturnus,tor that he placed the Sunne 
in the firſt houle,and Mercarie inthe tenth , which cannot be((aith he) except the ſun 
ſhould be from Mercurie the fourth part ofthe circle ( or three fignes diſtant : ) not ha- G 
ving regard,that the globe may ſo be placed,to encline vato the North, as that the ſun 
riſing, Aercurie may come vno the meridian,yca vito the tenth houſe two houres be. 
fore noone, and yer not be thirtic dgrees from the ſunne . Bur Plutarch writeth Anti. 
machns Lyrius to hauc letr recorded, the Sunneto haue bene then ecclipled, which yer 
hefaith to haue bene the diametre of the circle diſtant from the Moone. And yer 
there is another greater ablurditic in that theame of T«r#at/us, in that hee placeththe 
ſunne in Taurus the xxj day of Aprill, which then centred not thercinto vorill the thir- 
tith of Aprill . Howbeit alſo that Lucas Ganricas,who collefted the celeſitall theames 
ot many moſt famous cities,differeth alrogether from this theame of Rome, by Tarun- 
tins before ſer downe: for he placeth Libra in the Eaſt,as doth alſo Harlras. But of all H 
abſurd things none is more abſurd,than by che ouerthrow of citics to meaſure the de. 
ſtrution ot the eſtate or Commonweale, whereas betore we haue declarced,that acity 
oftentimes may be ouerthrowne and laid eucn flat with the gronnd, and yet the ſtate 
and Commonweal therofremaine,as we haue before ſhewed ofthe citic of Carthage: 
as ofrentimes to the contrarie the eſtate and Commonweale may periſh, the walls and 
other buildiggs yer ſtanding all whole. 
W hercfore then I reſt nor vpon ſuch opinions, and much lefle ypon that which 
Cardanſaith , who to ſecme more ſubrilly than others to handle theſe hidden and ob- 
ſcure matters, & to raiſe an admiration of himſclie with men ynskiltull of theſe thingy, 
maintaineth the beginnings and encreaſings otthe greateſt cities and Empires to haue | 
come from that Starre which is the laſt in the taile of Vria Maior, which he faithto 
hauec bene verticall vato the great citic of Rome at the foundation thereof, and from 
thence cuen by the helpe and working of the ſame Starre tran{lateth the Roman Em- 
pire ro Conſtantinople, and (o afterwards into Fraunce, and ſo from thence into Ger- 
Caramn hizeror mane: which although they be ſo ſet downe but by a moſt braiaſicke man, y r do 
opinion reieaed. INCN IgNOTant of the celeſtiall motions wonderfully admire the ſame, and are thettore 
by vs ro be refuted , For percciuing that lalt ſtarre of Vria Maior to be daily ynto ma- 
nie people verticall , though perpendicular vnto them onely which are ſubie& vnto 
the circle which that ſtarre deſcribeth , Cardicar faith it ſhould be verticall ar ſuch time 
as the Sun toucheth the Meridian circle: in which ſtate he ſuppoſcth it to have beene, K 
at ſuch time as Romulus the founder of the citic laied the foundation thereof: which 
could not by nature fo be , v:z . that the laſt Narre of Viſa maior inthe ſame howre, 
that is to ſay at noonetide,ſhould together with the Sun touch the vertical! circle : For 
that ſtarre being now inthe xxj degree of Virgo, by proportion of the motion ofthe 
fixcd ſtarres, by reaſon of the motion of the cight Sphere,jt muſt needs have beene in 
the xix degree of Leoatſuch rimeas the foundation of the citie of Rome was laied, 
and the Sun in the xix. degree of Aries, asthe foregoings of the Sun declare. So that 
thar ſtarre was the third part of the circle, or toure Hynes and twentic degrees diltant 
from 
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4 from the verticall, when as it ought ro haue beene iri the ſame ſigne , and in the ſame 
degree ofthe figne wherein the Sunne was, it Cerdan his doQrine were true : who yer 
when he knew the ſame ſtarre to haue beene verticall vnto many great cities at the 
time of their foundation , ſince the beginning of the world, the Sun allo then being itt 
the Meridianzhe ro meet vvith that obieion, ſaid the Monarchie to be due but to one 
of them . But why that to the Romans from whole verticall it is diſtaft twelue de- 

rees, rather then to the Scortiſh fiſhermen which dwell ncere vnto the Orcades ? or 
yntothem of Norway, and gther the Northren people ? vnto whom the ſame ſtarre 
isnot onely verticall,the ſun touching the Meridian in September, but is alſo direly 
perpendicular ? Yer is it alſo more —_— lay the ſame ſtarre to haue giuen the 

B Empire to Conſtantinople ,conſidering that that citic was built nine hundred yeares 
before that the Empire was chither tranflated. Toining hereunto alſo thar the horo- 
ſcope of the citie of Conſtantinople found in the Popes librarie in the Vatican written 
in Greeke letters , calculated by Porphyrre (as ſome athrme) and copied out by Lu- 
c4 Garters the Biſhop, declareth the Sunne then to have beene-in the xviz degree of 
Taurus, the Moone in the v of Leo, Saturne inthe xx of Cancer, Tupiter and Venus 
coniunt in the ſame ſigne , Mars inthe tweltt, Mercurie in the firſt of Gemini, Aqua- 
rius holding the verticall of heauen, and the xxij of Gemini in the Leuant ; which he 
ſerteth downe to haue beene in May vpon a Munday , two howres atterthe ſunne ri. 

C fling. Another celeſtiall Theame of the ſame Citie is alſo taken out of the Vatican, 
calculated by Yalens of Antioch, later than the former by fortie minutes. But yet that 
is verie abſurd which Gazricus the good Biſhop to come to his acconut ſuppoleth the 
citic of Conſtantinople to haue beene built inthe yeare of our Lord 638, three hun- 
dred yeares after the death of Porphyrie : which yer it is manifeſt to haue flouriſhed 
abouc 500. ycares before Chriſt : which he thinkerh alſo to haue beene afterwards 
taken by the Turks armic inthe yeare of Chriſt 1430. when as inrruth it wasby them 
woon and ſackt inthe yeare of our Lord 145 3, thexxix.day of May,bcing 1800 yeare 
before taken by the French men : wherein they raigned vntill the time of Clara king 
of Thracia, as Polybiws ( tutor vnto Scipio Aﬀricanus )winteth z at which time it was 

7) Called Bizance . And againe afterwards alfo was taken by Pauſanres king of Lacede- 
monia in the Median warre. And yet more, afterwards alſo was beſieged by _Mlect- 
biages generall of the Athenians. And long time after , three yeares together againe 
belieged by Seuerus the Emperour, who atter he had ſacked it, razedit alſo downe to 
the ground, and carrying away thereſt of the citiſens into captivitic, gaue the ground 
wheteon it ſtood vnto the Perinthians about the yeare of our Lord two hundred : 
which yet not long after was againe reedified, and by Conſtaxtinerhe great wondertul- 
ly entiched after that he had thither tranſlated the feat of his Empire. And yet againe 
after that , was with fire and ſword moſt cruelly waſted by the armic of Ga/renus the 
Emperour, all the citiſens therein being either ſlaine, or elſe caried away into captiui- 

E tic. Yet ceaſed it not for all that to be ſtill the ſeat of the Greeke empire, vnrill that the 
Frenchmen and Flemings vndet the conduQt of Baldwin Earle of Flaunders ſeized 
thereon; which they held rogether with the Empire, vntill that abour fiftic yeares at- 
ter they were by the Paleologt againe driven out : who hauing ſo recoucred the citie 
there raigned, vntill that it was by Aahomet thegreat Turke woon. All which chan- 
pes ofthe Empire, and ruines of the citic,Gauricwneuer touched ; neither did Cardar 
himſelfe ſo much as ſuſpe& them: otherwiſe I fippote he would neuer have written 
things ſo abſurd, and ſo diſagreeing with themſclucs . Bur great maruell it is thatthis 
Cardans ſtarte hath had ſuch power as to grauntthe Empires of the world to Iralie, 


Greece, Fraunce, and Germanie, when as it was to them bur yerticall, and yer hath 
had 
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verticall,the Sunne being at the'Meridian inthe moneth of Auguſt, but is alſo perpen-. 
dicular :-and yer neuerthelefle diſtant from 'Rome and Conſtantinople in latitude 
wweluedegrees attheleaſt . Beſides that, why ſhould he giue vnto this Srarre (which 
ſome-foolith Aſtrologers take to-be Saturnia) more power than to others, both for 
their greatneſle & pature more Notable ? why doth he exclude from the gouernment 
of the world Regulus the greateſt of allthe fixe {tarres? whic Medula,Spica, the great 
Dog, the Vultur, all molt faire and beautifull ſtarres ? yvhic 1n briete a thouſand and 
threeſcore others, (for ſo many there are accounted beſide the wandering, ſtarres) ynro 
whom the Hebrew Mathematicians had added thirtie fix mo alſo ? Sufficeth itforthis 
time 40 hauc reieted theſe errours fo grofle, as.the day it (elte is cleere. 

Bat for aſmuch as it were a thing infinite to retell all mens crrours in this kind of 
mattcr, I will onely touch theirs, who haue thought themſelues wiſer than the reſt, 
and haue beene had in reputation as belt ſeene 10 the iudgement of the heauens for 
the chaunges of Commonweales : ſuch as was Peter of Arliac Chauncelour of Paris, 
and afterwards Cardinallin the yeare-1416: For he writeth the beginnings,channges, 
andruings of religions and Commonweales, to depend of the motion and coniuntti. 
on of the ſuperioue Planets. Andro:mce it ſeemerh right ſtraunge , whic /ohn Picus 
Earle of Mirandula hath withour farther fearch;accounted of the ſhametull crrovurs of 


this mangconcerningthe knowledge of the Celeltiall Spheres, as of moſt certeine © 
& approued demonſtrations; who hauing.notedi1x and thirtie great coniunftionsof H 


the lwpzriour planets, Typiter & Satarne,(ince an hundred aud fitteenc yeares after the 
creation of the world, vnto the yeare of our Lord Chriſt 1385 , there are not ofthem 
ſixtrye , and ſcarce any of themiet; 1n ſuch place and time as they ought to be. Lew- 
pold ,_Alcabice , and Ptolomee were'allo of thefame opinion , viF, the removings of 
people, warres, plagues, delugesgplentie, dearth, the chaunges of Eſtates and Com- 
monwcales, todepend ofthe mouanand coniuction ofthe Planets, and eſpecially of 
the ſuperiour planers Saturne I ſay avd Tupitcr , and ſo much the more it Mars be alſo 
in conjunction with thern both. And ſo indeed as oft as they are in conjunction toge- 
ther, ſuch things thereof enſue as often times draweuen the wiſer ſo:t into admita- 


tion : howbeit that no.neceſsitic be impoſed vpon man kind by the influence of the | 


heauens . But howlocuer that be; it is manifeſt the Cardinall ot Arliac ro have beene 
moſt gricuouſly deceived , who reckying vp thoſe great coniunCtions from the begins 

ning, fuppoſcth it by his account to have beene'(cauenthoufand yeares fincethe cre- 

ation ot the world, following therein the errours-of © Mphenſus, Euſebing , and Beds; 
which the great conſent not of the Hebrewes onely , but of all Chriſtians alſo hath 

long ago rciefcd: fofoone as by the old interprexation of the Bible it was perceiued 
them to have erred intheir account aboue a thouſand five hundred yearcs : whereas 
all Churches at this preſent follow the more certcine account of Philo the Iew , who 
followed almoſt the mean berwixt Zoſephw andthe later, Hebrewes : tor /oſephu; diffe- 
reth 342 yeares , and Philo butan 160 from the other Hebrewes . W hereof it isrobe 
gathered this preſent yeare,whichisfrom the birth ofeur Sauiour Chriſt 1583, (wherin 
Bedi writ thele things in Latin) to haue beenc 5531, or at moſt 5555 ſince the crea- 
tion of the world . VW herefore _Arhac is deceined , who put the coniunRion of the 
{uperiour Planets ſeauen thouſand yeres ago, in the 320 yeare ater the creation of 
the world: which after that computation muſt hauc happencd twelue hundred yeares 
betotethatthe world was made. The ſame man doth ſuppoſe alſo that at the creation 
ot the world, the Horoſcope whereof he diſcribeth,the firſt degree of Cancerto baue 
beene thenrifing , the Sunne then to hauc beene in Aries, (Which to be falſe we have 


by 


had no power atallypon the tealmes of Norway and Sweden, where it is not.onely Þ 
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by necellarie arguments before proued) the Moone and Venus in Taurvs, Saturne in 


Aquarius, Tupiter in Piſces , Mars in Scorpio , Mercuric in Gemin : which is all falle 
and quite contratie vnto the nature and motion of the celeſtiall Spheres, which is ma- 
nifeſt vnto euery man which ſhall more narrowly looke thereinto, or take account of 
the mocions of the Planets frum thence voto theſe times: notto ſpeake of thar,thar 
he placed the Sunne in the xix degree of Aries, and Mercuriein the xv of Gemini, ha- 
ning (0 againſt nature diuided thy one of them from the other fix and fiftic degrees, as 
we hauc before declared :w12, that Mercurie when he 1s fartheſt from the Sunne, ne- 
yerto be farther oft than ſix and thirtie degrees . VV hich may ſutfice in palsing by, or 
ſhow that the Hypotheſis of the Cardival of Arliac and his foundation being talle,che 
reſtchat is thereon built cannot ſtand. But this he had propounded vnto himlelfe, It ro 
beathing coutrarie vnto the maicſtic of the Planets, it in the creation of the world he 
ſhould place them other where than cuery one of them in their owne throne and cha- 
riot : which deuiſes of the vnskiltull , are more light and farther fromthe antiquitic of 
the Chaldeis, than that they deſcruc to be retelled. 

But how much more certainlic and betrer do rhey, which having conlideratlic 
looked thorow the antiquities of the Hebrewes, and the animaducriions of Coperns- 
cs (who moſt diligently correCted the errors of Alphonſe ,and of the Arabians ) 
going orderly retrograde from theſe oppoſitions and coniunctions of the Planers 
which we now behold,vnto the verie firit beginning , indge ofthe reuolution of the 
( timepaſt, as alſo of the chaunge and ſtare of Commonweales; it yet by this nicanes 

any ſuch iudgement, free from impictic and raſhneſſe may be made. Neither is it ro 
be hoped (except happelic in an innumerable ſort of worlas) that the three ſuperiour 
Planets ſhall meet together in the firſt point of Aries, whereof our wiſards raſhly di- 
uinea generall deſtrution of Commonweales ,as allo of the whole world then to 
enſue by fyre from heauen . Howbeit that inthe yeare of our Lord Chriſt 1909, there 
ſhallbe a mectiog together of the three ſuperiour Planets in the ninth degree of Arics: 
which yet for all chat is no true coniuntion , as not made bythe centers , but by the 
Orbes and Spheres of the Planers . And in the yeare 1584, Saturne and Mars ſhall be 
inconiunCion in the firſt point and 46 minvres of Arics,and Iupitcr in the ſame figne, 
) burdiſtant from them rwelue degrees , with the Sunne and Mercuric : which coniun- 
Qion ſhall ſcarce chaunce againe inthe reuolution of cight hundred yeares. And in Hew a man may 


. =" *'s . thou 
this fort it is Jawfull for a man looking into the yearely courſe of time , by writing to [regs wen® 


commend vnto poſteritic the chaunges of citics and Commonweales,and fo by things Faxnnees of G- 
precedent and alreadie forcpaſlcd to iudge alſo of things to come: yet lauing alwaics monweales. 
the maieſtic of almightic God, who is himſelte bound vnto no lawes of nature , net- 
ther hath thercunto bound any of his ſcruants . VV hercin many greatly offend, who 
thinke the power and influence of the celeſtiall Spheres to be nothing, , when as yer 
for all that their ſtrength and power hath alvaics beene molt great and cfiectuall,nor 
| onely vpon theſe clements which we here ſee ,and lo vpon all other ſorts of living 
ncatures, bur cuen vpon them alſo which liue like bealts ,as * in ſacred writ is to be 14.39. and 40. 
kene, and yer of the good nothing at all to be feared. So many ſtood in great doubr 
ntheyeare 1524, wherein the three ſuperiour Planets , Saturne , Tupiter, and Mats 
werein coniunction in the tenth degree of Piſces, the relt ofthe Planets rogerher with 
the Dragons head being in Aquarius & Piſces, both of them waterie Signes. VV hich 
elk ſame yeare in the moneth of Februaric were twentic other coniunCtions of the 
laners alſo among themſclues, beſides the tixe ſtares ; which of all other things, was Vainefearer of- 
athing moſt worthie the admiration .So that hereupon the Aſtrologers all the world ceived.vponaL 


trologers vaine 


oucr ayrecing together for the deltruftion of rhe world, with a great feare terrifyed pregigjons. 
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a. 


"l minds of many weake men; in that they ſo conſtantly all wich one conſent affir. A 


med, the world to be now againe oucrwhelmed with an vnivecrſall deluge and inun- 
dation of waters ; in ſomuch that many miſcreants cauſed ſhippes to be made forthem 
to ſave themſclues in from ſuch the rage of the waters , and elpecially Auriolus Preſi. 
dent of Tholoſe a molt cunning lawier , but a man cither 1gnorant, or acontemyer 
of the lawes of God , howbeit that he heard the promiſes of God ſtill preached ynto 
him, andthe oath by him made vuto * Noah that-he would no more deſtroy the 
world by watcr. And true it is that in tharycare were flouds and inundations of wa, 
ters in divers countries , but yet no ſuch gencrall deluge as was forctold and feared, 
neither any citics or countries at all knowne ro be drowned. VV heretfore to affirme 
any thing of the channges and ruines of Commonweales, it ſutficeth not to be- 
hold oncly thoſe great coniunCtions ofthe three ſuperiour Planets, but alſo diligently 
to obſerue and note the meane coniunttions, which ate eucry two hundred and fortie, 
and cuery twentie yeare : as alſo the eclipſe ofthe Sunne,and ofthe Moone, with the 
oppoſitions and coniunAions of the iaferiour Planets amongit themſelues, and with 
ſuperiour planets, and in bricte their mutual] rraieftions , as allo the force and power 
of the fixe ſtares, and theirreſpe& towards others. True it is that many of the aun- 
tient writers have notcd either dearth ,or popular diſeaſes, great mortalitic of living 
creatures , or the remouing of people, imundations of waters, or the deſtruQtion of 
cities, or chaunges of kingdomes to haue followed ſuch coniunStion ofthe ſuperiour 


planets; yet not in euery place generally , biit in certaine countries and places onely, H 


whereby they haue by a certain conieRure iudgedthis or that ſigne to be by God de- 
puted ynto this or that countrie . And hereof according to the power of the foure 
elements they haue diuided the rvwelue celeſtial fignes into foure parts,and hauethere. 


of lcftcerraine inſtructions to poſteritic : whereof tor all that becauſe they were notby 


long experience approued they could make no certaine art: as the Chaldies hauc 
faincd, who vaunted thernſclues to haue ſpent 470 thouſand yeares in the praftiſe of 
nativitics, the better to perſwade men of the certaintic of their knowledge, and to 
make it thereby the more ſaleable . VV hich the Chaldean bables ſpred abroad farre 
and wide vnto all people, but voto none more fooliſhly then to the Indian Chinois, 


who ſay 783 thouſand and {cauen hundred fixtie two yeares , to be the laſt yearepaſt |] 


ſince the creation ofthe world. Others there be which in that marcer lic not ſoloudly 
and yet impudently enough . For Linus the moſt auntient writer of the Greekes, Or- 
phens and Heraclitus,ſhut vp the pcriod of the greateſt yeare within the reuolution of 
360 thouſand yeares, whereof they ſuppoſed an hundred foureſcore foure thouſand 
co be paſt. But a certaine Zgjprian prieſt vaunted before Solor,the Mgiptians his coun- 
trie men to haue an hiſtoric of twentie thouſand yeares written in Hieroglyphicall 
letters . And a little while after Herodotus ( called the father of hiſtoric ) vnderſtood 
from the ſame Zgjptians, recordes of thirteene thouſand yeares to be extantin their 
facred letters. Diodorys yonger then the reſt going into Myjptto find out thetrueth, 


heard cerraine Prieſts to ſay antiquities of three and thirtic thouſand yeares oldto be K 


found amongſt the Mgiptians : but when he came to wey the tructh of the matterin 
equall ballance , he found all their antiquitie ro conſiſt but of three thouſand ſeauen 
hundred yeares :the computation of which time from the beginning of the world, 
agreeth altogether with Phi/o,or within little Icfſe then two hundred yeres. And truely 
Calliſthenes perſwaded by the ſpecch of A1itorle his maſter , when as others atthe 
ſacking of Babylon greedely ſought atter the Perſian wealthyhe diligently ſearched our 
and gathered together the bookes and antiquities of the Chaldies. andthere noted al 


the hiſtoric of the Chaldies to haue bene comprehendedin 1903 yca[cs: which mn 
we 
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4 well agrecth with the ſacred hiſtorie,if we account the time from NVmrod , who firſt 
obtained the (oueraigntie of the Chaldies : which hiſtoric is ro be thought ſo much the 
truer,for that it is ſo reported by Simplicins a mortall enemic ofthe Chriſtians , as wee 
haue el{where declared . And therefore Prolomey, who fartheſt repeating from vitet- 
moſt remembrance the antiquities of the Chaldies ( of them T (ay , whieh had noted 
the ſtedie courſes ofthe celeltiall Spheres)bringeth the beginnings of the celeſtiall mo- 
tionsno farther than from 2 abonaſſar, and from thole ecliples of the moone which 
happened in the time of his raigne , that is,the yeare of the world 3750 : But Polo- 
mey flouriſhed in the time of _Aariunthe emperour, about foure hundred yeares af- 
ter Nabonaſ/ar . W herefore it ought not to (ceme ſtraunge roany man, it he neuerſo- 

B much as once {uſpetted the motion of trepidation , neither vnderſtood the reuolution 
ofthe cight Sphere: yea he well obſerucd not the EquinoQtals: For hee faith, The 
Equinoftium to hauc bene the the twenties ſixt of September , afterthe ſunne riſing : 
which Hparchus had taught to haue happened 285 yeares the ſame day of the mo- 
ncth,about midnighr,whoſe crrours could {carcely be perceiued inthe time of our an- 
ceſtors: as not long ago /o. Reziomontanus ſhewed the motion of trepidation, before 
ynto Aſtronomers vaknowne . V herefore by what me2nes could they by any arr 
conclude mens fortunes , or the chaunges and ruines of cities and Commonweales, 
who ynderſtood not fo much as the celeſttall motions, and much lefle the hiſtories of 

C allnations,when as yer they {carcely knew the tenth part of the world? 

Wherefore they do fooliſhly which attribute the Quadripartite booke to Peolomey, ye mipticiies 
whereinthe ficry Triplicitie is giuen to Europe,and thole countries whichlye berwixr gfveczletalt 
the Weſt and the North the ayrietriplicitic vato Afia:, and thoſe places which are dctermioary af 
ſeated berwixt the Notch andyhe Eaſt;the watrie criplictie vnto Aﬀeike,and the earth- © wo ds 
ly triplicitie vnto the other places. Neither haue thofe things followed the coniunQi- A— 
ons of the ſuperiour planets, which ſhould haue tollowed had their rules beene re. Powe 
Nowif any manrthioke(as many there be which think right tooliſhly)the places of the 
hgnes being chaunged,the force and nature of the celcſtiall Spheresro be channged al- 
ſo;he muſt ſarely vererly ſubuerr all the knowledge of the force and power of the ſtars 

7 by them before ſer downe and deliucered : ſceing chatthe fix ſtarres are found fincethe 
beginaing ofthe world to haue palled through the fourth part of the cight Sphere : 
but ſince the time wherein the courſe of the cecleſtiall Spheres began firſt ro bee of the 
Chaldeis noted vnder king XN abonaſ/ir vnto this ourtime, ro haue ouergone almoſt 
awhole ſignc,g&g 7% tnoptve,or which is all onegthe Equinoctials inthe fame ſpace, to 

have prenented the ſtates of the wandering ſtarres, &5 T& rTponyruucve, and yet neuer- 
thelefſe the force and power of the cele{tiall houſes approucd in mens natiuities, is ſtill 
the ſelfe ſame thar it is reported to haue before bene: which thing to be ſo,Cardan him- 
ſelfe confeſſerh : whom yer for all that ic aſhamed hinznor to write the Brirons , Spani- 
ards,8 Normans,in auntient time gentle and modeſt nations,to be now ( the regjons 

E oftheſtarres being changed) become ſlie,craftic , anddeceittull rheeues ; for that they 

were in antient time gouerned by Sagitrary but now by Scorpio:vnto whom the ſame 
may be aun{wered which Caſs/us did vato a certain Chaldean Aftrotoger,who forbad 
him to fight with the Parthians before the moone was our of Scorpio: voto whom theicaft of Car- 
Caſsius pleaſantly aunſwered,Nen Scorpiones metuoyſed Sagittarios,0 feare not (ſaid he) iivhonoade 
Scorpions,bur Sagittaries; meaning the Parthian archers,by whom the Romanlegi. 
ons wherwith Crs/ſis in Chaldea dilcomfited and ouerthrowne. And truely if Cardans 
opinion were true,the nature of all chings mult needs ſo be (ubuerced, which yer is (till 
theſame which cucr it was: For the people roward the North arc now taller and 
onger, and more warlike than the relt of rhe people of che worid 3 and fuch Yierw- 
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wins, Plinie Ceſar, Strabo,and Plutarch,haue writ themto haue beene fixtcene hundred rg | 4 
yeare agoe: and therefore them to be pleaſant,drunkards,groſle witted, hoarce, vray 
eycd,ycllow haired : bur Southerne peopleto bee ſad , ſwall of ſtature, leane, weake, 
{mooth,blacke eycd,curled haire,and cleere of voice. And yet itis manifeſt, the con. 
The coniuni» jyn tions of the {uperiour planets in the ſame celeſtiall houſe , v/F. in Scorpio to haue 
or Planets ro. ſhowed their force (1f it were any ) in Aſia,and Europe,and not in Afrike, which they 
+ == nn ay to be goucrnedby the figne of Scorpio , For before the chaunge of the Ro. 
cffe@ for the al. an empire was made,and that Populareſtares transferred vnto the ſoucraigntie of 
changingof Ceſar alone,the ſuperiour plancts with a great conjunction mer together in Scorpio : 

- whichconiunQion chaunged againe about ſeauen hundred yeres after : at which time 
innumerable legions of the Arabians hauing received the new doQrine of Muhamed, e p 
rebelled againſt the Greeke emperours .fubducd a great part of the Eaſt Aſia,aboliſhed 
the orders,cuſtomes,rites,ceremonies,and Jawes ofthe Chriſtians , when as yet Afiais 
in ſicuation contrarie vnto Europe. The ſame coniunCtion happened in the yeare of 
vur Lord 146.4,afrer which coſued divers motions of the people, almoſt in all parts of 
the world . For Ladamachws king, of the Tarrars was by his ſubicQs thruſt our of his 
kingdome : Hemrie the ſixt,king of England was by his ſubicQs allo taken and inpriſon 
flaia, Edward the iiij ofa ſubie&t made king : Frederikethe thitd driven out of Hungary 
by Matthias Coruinu , who ofa priloner was choſen a king : Zewes the eleuenth the 
French king,by his nobilitie and vaſlals beſieged in his principall citie, and brought ig 
daungerto haueloſt his eſtate . At which time allo Wexander ( commonly called y I C 

, Seanderbez) the kingof Albania his ſonne, brought vp inthe Turkes court, reuolted 
fromthe Turke,and tooke vp:armes againſt him. Yct is it worth the noting, that the 
' great coniunCtions of ſuperiour planets,ſhow their efte&s more in Scorpio , a martial 
ſigne,than inany orher the reſt of the ſignes, and ſo much the more if Mars be there 
alſs,or cl{c ſome one ofthe other planets be alſo in coniunQtion or oppoſition with 
them. With like coniunCtion the ſaine planets mettogether alſo in Sagitrarie, in the 
yeare of our Lord Chriſt 74: at which time all the land of Paleſtine was ſacked,theci. 
tie of Hieruſalem burntand raſed , and clcuen hundred thouſand dead in the warres: 
at which (clfc ſame time were ſcene in Europe great ciuill warres,and foure emperours 
flaine the ſame yeare. Two hundred and fortie yeres after,another coniunRioh of the 
ſame planets chaunced in Capricorne , after which enſued wonderfull 'chaunges not 
onely of Commonweales,but cuen of empires and kingdomes alſo: Conſtantine the 
Great being therein chicte doer: who hauing put to flight and flaine foure emperors, 
and tranflared the ſeat of the empire from the Weſt into the Eaſt, by a perpetuall law 
rooke away the vaine and ſuperſtitious worſhipping of the Paynim gods. Weleeal- 
ſo,that after the coniunQtion of the ſame planers in Aquarius, inthe yeare 430, the 
Gothes,the Oltrogothes,the Francons,the Gepiges,the Herwi, the Hunnes, & other 
Northerne people going out like ſwarmes of bees, ouerranne and ranſacked the pro- 
uinces ofthe Romancempire,and molt cruelly ſacked the verie citic it ſelfe , ſometime 
the ſear ofthe empire. And againe in the yeare 1524,when as the coniundtion of the 
ſame ſuperiour planers,(yea twentie other coniunttions)}had happened in Piſces, molt 
great motions of the people enſued thereafter in man y places in Europe : the people 
armes againlt the nobilitic (et all Germany on a broyle : in which warrce an hundred 
thouſand men are reported to haue bene ſlaine : the Rhodes by the Turkes was taken 
from the Chriſtians : Frederike, his brother Chriftierne being driven out of his king- 
dome, poſleſſed the kingdome of Denmarke: Goſtauns of a priuvat man became king 
of Sweden: Francis the French king ouerthrowne at Pania was taken priſoner by the 
Spaniards, Befides that,it is to be ſcene, that after the great coniunttion of the ſame 
ſupe- 
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A ſupcriour planets in Leo,in the yeare 796 king Charlemaiene overthrew the eſtates of 
the Lombards,tooke their king,and conquered Tralic , Fo which very ſclfe ſame time 
the Polonians made choyce of their firlt king : with diuers other notable and remar- 
kable chaunges . So alſo fortie yearcs after , the ſame coniunfion happened in the 
ſignc of Sagittarie, when as the Moores ſacked divers countries, inuaded a parr of 
Greece,and ouetran Italic : and the Danes were then vp in great ciuill watres ; when 
az at the (ame time Chariemaigne made himſclte Lord of Germanic , rooke away the 
Paynim ſuperſtition in Saxonie,and chaunged all the Commonweales and principali- 
ties in Germanic, and Hungarie,which he brought vnder his obeyſance . With this 

cat coniunftion happened alſo foure eclipſes : which hath not happened fance: buit 

3 ſixhundred thirtie ſix yeares after , v4. in the yeare 1544, in whichtime haply there 
had bene moe notable changes ſeene,it the great coniurQion which hapned the yeare 
following in Scorpio, had happened the ſame yeare . And yet neuerthelefle as ir was, 
all Germanic was vp in armes ; which warres continued ſeuen yearcs after. [n briete,if 
any forcknowledge be to be had from celeſtiall things,for the chaunges of Common- 
weales,we muſt conſider the contunCtions of ſuperior planets, ſince 570 yeres, with the 
conjundions,cclipſes,and aſpects of inferiour plancrs,and of the fix ſtartes ar the time 
ofthe great coniunRions,and to comparethem with the truth of hiſtories,and oftitnes 
with conjunRions before palt ; and not wholly to reſt vpon opintbn of chem, which 
haue determinatly aſsigned the Triplicitics vnto regions, which I haue by cuident ex- 

C amples before ſhewed notto be of any good affurance,but rather to ſtay ypon the na- 
curc ofthe lignes and ofthe planets. And yerfor alltharto referre the cauſes and eff Qs 
ofthem vnto the great God of nature,andnotto tic them vnto his creatures . As did 
Ciprianus Leouitins,who of a contuntion ofalmoſt all the planets,than to come toge- The enoarof 
ther with an eclips ofthe ſunne in the yeare 1584 by his writings ( asfrom an orade) 
denounced the end ofthe world cuenthen to come,laying, Procul dubio alterum aduen- 
tum fly Dei cf hominis in maieſtate glorie ſue prenuntiet, Without all doubt (ſaith he) 
itforeſhowerh another cornming of the ſonne of God and man in the maieſtie of his 
olotie. Burt ſeeing he had ſo ſtrongly aſſured men then of the conſummation of the 
world, why did he yet write his Ephemerides for thirtic yeares atter,when as the cele- 

D ſtiallfignes and all Commonweales ſhould according, to his prediftions haue before 
periſhed ? But thercin he found himſelfe as wel deceiucd,as was before him ©Mbamer, 
who with like raſhnefle had written, That the Chriſtian religion ſhould take endin the 
yeare1460, And Abrehamthe Iew (futnamed The Prince of Aſtrologers) who pro- 
pheſicd, That in the yeare 1464 ſhould be borne a great captaine(whom they call Meſ- 
ſis) who ſhould deliver the ewes his countrey men trom the ſervitude of the Chriſti- 
ans. And«_Arnoldthe Spaniard,who with like follie propheficd of the comming of 
Antichriſt, in the yeare of our Lord 136. Bur Leowicius might hauc knowne,that ſince 
the creation of the world vnto this time,there have beene two hundred and threeicore 

E conjunQions of the ſuperious planets, wherein were twentic foure great ones ; that is 
tolay ſuch as ſtill come againe after the renoJution of two hundred and fortie yeares, 
Inpiter and Satwrne mecting together in the ſame triplicitie(as they call it) and the lef- 
ſer eucrie twentie yeares: and the mcaneſt planers , as of Satwrne and Mers, cuctic 
thertie yeares inthe ſigne Cancer : and the greateſt ofall,v/z2. of /upiter and Satwrne in 
Aries, which commeth againe about cuerie cight hundred yeares. Howbeit that Me- 
ſthale calleth it the greateſt coniunRion of all,when as the three ſuperior planers meer 
together in Aries : which yet I ſee not ſhall chaunce in the yeare 15 84,25 Leonicius ſup« 
polerh,when as 7upiter ſhall be diſtant rwelue degrees fromthe full coniunRion of $4- 
fre and Mars : which cannot rightly be called a coniunRior ſo much as by their 
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Spheres. But whereas the ſame coniunQion,yea and a greater too, together with the þ 
moſt darke eclipſes of the ſunne,and ofthe moone,happenedin the raigne of Charles 
the Great, yet weeſec hot the world therefore to hauc takenend - Trueitis, thatthe 

The opinion oo Hebrew learned men write,the deſtruQion of all this clcmentarie world,and ſo of all 
Co cmakg matikind, & ofall Commonweales,to enſue after eerie ſeuen thouſand yeares,by the 
the contamation 1nuridation of Waters,or els by hre,and loto reſt a thouſand yeares : after which God 
'  ſhal againereſtore that which is periſhed: and that this ſhal be done ſeven times, which 
maketh nine and fortic thouſand yeres compleat, and thatthen this elementarie world 
and the celeſtiall alſo, with all the bodics thereof ſhall take end,the maicttie of the grear 
eternall God,with all the blefſed ſpirits yet ſtill remaining. V hich they fay to bee by 
theword of God; howbeit verie obſcurely declared : when as the tilling of theground 
is commaunded cucry ſeuenthycare to be left oft: and afterſcuen times ſenen,not on. 
ly thetilling ofthe groundis commaund:d to belctt off, but cuen flaves and debtors 
to be (er free,and everie man to returne againe ynto his owne lands and dwelling, Try. 
ly it is by long obſervation at length knowne and found out, the motion of trepidati- 
on ofthe eight Sphere,to accompliſh the courle thereof , in rhe revolution of ſeven 
thouſand ycares , andthe ninth Sphere in the ſpace of fortic nine thouſand yeares, 
W hercof 10. Regiomontamu hath fince within this foure and twentie yeares made 
plaine demonſtration: of the truth of which motion neither the auntient Chaldiesnor 
Egyptians had any knowledge, but were thereof altogether ignorant, And albeitthar 
the auntient Icarned Hebrewes, haue by the gift and goodnefle of God, had not onely 
the knowledge of divine and celeſtiall things,but cuen the hidden and ſecret cauſes of 
nature alſo reucaled and made knowne ynto them,and that trom them the knowledge 
of moſt g60dly things is vnto other men come : as Porphyrie the greatelt of all the Phi- 
loſophers of his time confeſſerh: and that this doctrine ofthe Hebrewes curteth off the 
impietic ofthem which hold the erernitic of the world,or cls that God was for an in- 
fumerable wotld of yeares alrogether idle : yer doc thele fo learned Hebrewes attri» 
bure-nothing vnto farall neceſsitie, cither feare any the decrees of the celeſtiall ſtarres, 
but affirme all things to be gouerned and changed by the will and pleaſure of almigh- 
tie God : as by him which as oft as he will is of power to ſhake the nature of all things, 
yea euen the verie foundations of the world it ſelte, as was well feene in the generall -] 
deluge, which ouerwhelmed the whole world 1656 yeares after the creation thereof: 
-Yetdoubt I not but that fome more certaine precepts might be giuen of the chaun- 
By whatorder oc5;and ruines of Commonweales,if aman would enter into a certaine accountofthe 
morecerain nd tirne paſt enen fromthe beginning ofthe world: and ſo comparing one thing with 
re mightbe another ,and knitting one thing vnto avother,ſhall proceed farther , and ſer in order 
changes andras THe Varictic of Hiſtoriographers at varicnce among themlelues : and alſo going back- 
ines ofcomme®- yyards ſhall of all the eclipſes ofthe Sunne and ofthe Moone,eucn to the beginning of 
the world, by moſt certaine demonttrations comprehend the reaſon of the whole 
time paſt: and compare the hiſtories of the molt true writers amongſt themſetues,and 
with the oppoſitions and coniunCions of the celeſtial ſtarres and bodies, knit and con- 
ioynetheſame with numbers,whoſe force1n all the courſe ofnature is greatelt : which 
things foulded vp in infinit obſcurities,and hidden and ſhut vp inthe moſt ſecret places 
of naturc,arc to be ſhowed not by vaine conicQuures,but by moſt cuident and manifelt 
arguments. VV hich is not tobe hoped for from-them which are more deſirous of 
wordsthan of matter or knowledge : who vpon an obſtinat opinion confound the be- 
ginning of theworld,and beginning the yereat the ſpring,which they ought to begin 
p at Autumne,and the day atnoone,which they ought to begin ar even , vot remem» 


' bring darkneſſeto haue bene before light, confuſion before order,and arude confuſed 
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A Chaos before the world irfelfe : beſide that it is in the ſacred bookes of G2nelis fo of- 
ren repeated Jeſpere & mane ates vnnus,The cucning and morning were made one day. 
Trucly I commend many things in Gerardus Mercator a molt pure writer for the ob- 
ſeruftion oftime: but in that I cannot commend him, that he beginne1h the yeare el(- 
where than of Libra ; whereas we hane by moſt certaine reaſons not onely out of the 
moſt auntienr cuſtomes of almoſt all nations; bur alſo out ofthe moſt pure fountains 
of facred ſcriptures, declared the yeare to haye taken beginning in Auttmne: VV hich 
wewill againe ſhow by the great and notable changes of eſtates and Commonweals: 
whereby things to come may be the berter and more certainly perceiued,and the grea- 
teſt chaunces,alterations,and changes,ſeenc to haue happened about Auturnne, that is 

B to (ay,a little betore,or a little after the Autumnall equinoCtaall in September, the Sun 
thenentring into Libra: where the law of God appointeth the beginning ofthe yeare. 
And firſt it is manifeſt, the generall deluge to haue begun and alſo ended in Autumne: 
Weread alſo, the greit earthquakes,wherewith oft times great cities,and whole coun- 
tries haue bene deſtroyed,to haue happened in Autumne , ſuch as was that trembling 
ofthe carth at Conſtantinople,wherein thirtcene thouſand men wereloſt in the yeare 
1509,i1 themoneth of September: in which moneth,and in the ſame cuie, the earth 
againe grieuoully ſhooke in the yeare 1479. So alſo inthe yeareof Chriſt 545 ſuch an 
earthquake happened in September, that almoſt all Europe ſhooke therewith . The 

C fame moneth of September , wherein the battell was fought at Actium, ten thouſand 
men periſhed in the land of Paleſtine with an carthquake . And not long agoe,viz. in 
the yeare 1526,and 27, inthe moneth of September a great carthquake happened at 
Puccoli . The third day of the ſame moneth,in the yeare of our Lord 1556,fuch a tem- 
peſt of raiac and thunder happened at Lucerne, as that a greater (as is reported ) was 
neuer ſeene : which ſelfe ame month & day the trowne hall at Maidenburg in Germa- 
nie, wich the citiſens dauncing therein,were all together with lightning conſumed, The 
vitoric of Auguſtus allo againſt Antonius inthe battaile at Atium,was by him ob- 
tained the ſecond of September, where queſtion was of the greateſt empire that cuer 
was,andthe matter tried with the greatelt forces that cuer were aſſembled in any wars 

1 Whatſocucr : by which viftorie the empire both ofthe Eaſt and of the VV eff, fell into 
thepower of Auguſtms himlelte alone. The third day of the fame moneth the Mace- 
60nian empire, which had ſo long,aud with ſo great glorie flouriſhed , was by Paulus 
Aemilius chaunged from a great kingdome into divers Popular cſtates,the king Per. 
ſew being by him ouercome and taken priſoner . Sultan Soliman on the like day rooke 
Budathe chicfe citic of Hungarie,with the greateſt part of that kingdome . The ſame 
day and moneth Rhoderike king of Spaine was by the Moores ouercome and chaſed 
out of his kingdome, which wrought a wonderfull chaunge in the ſtate of all that Mo. 
varchie . On the ſameday and moneth reuolving, Lewes the twelth the French king 
tooke the citic of Milan, with Lewes Sfortia duke thereof, whome he deptiued of his 


£ eſtare. The like day the emperour Charles the fift paſſed ouer into Aﬀrike, and inua-. 


dedthe kingdom of Algicrs.The day tollowing,that isto ſay,the fourth of September 
Sultan Soliman dicd betore Sigeth, which being one of the ſtrongeſt holds of Chri- 
ſtendome, was by the Turkes taken the ſeventh day after. The ninth of September,in 
the yeare of our Lord 1544,7ames king of Scots was by the Engliſh men {laine, and his 
armic onerthrowne . The ſame day in the revolution of the yeare, the councell of 
Poſsi was gathered in Fraunce,Charles the ninth then raigning in the yeare 1561,and a 
dectee made for the recciuing ofthe new religion, which raiſed moſt great troubles in 
France, Theſame day and moneth Alexander the Great at Arbela ouerthrew Darius 
king of Perſia,with his armic of foure hundred thouſand menzand ſoioyned the king- 
Q q ui | dome 
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dome of Perſia vnto his owne. Thetenth of September 7ohn duke of Burgundie,was g | # 
by the commandement of Charles the ſeucnth flaine,wherofgreat wars aroſe through. 
out all Fraunce, The like day and moneth was Peter Lowys the tyrant of Placence 
faine by the conſpiratours, Weread alſo,that thc eleuenmh of September the Palz. 
ologues,the Grecke emperours tooke the imperiall citic of Conſtantinoplegandgraue 
out thence the carles of Flaunders,who had there poſlefled the empire 560 yeres.The 
fourrcenth day of September the Swiffers were with a great {laughter ouerthrowne by 
the French,in the expedition of Mirignan : which (elfe lame day alſo the Turkes great 
armie laid ſiege to Vienna,the Metropoliticall citie of Auſtria. The ſeventeenth da 

the French armic was by the Engliſh ouerthrowne at Poitiers,and king 7ohn of France 

by them taken priſoner . VV hich day allo, (or rather the like in the reuolution ofthe G 
ycare) a peace was concluded at Soillons,berwixt Frances the firſt,the French king, & 
the emperour Charles the fift, being both readie with their great armies to haue fought 
for the kingdome , tv the great hazard of both their eltates , in ſhe yeare1544: athing 
the more to he noted, for that the ſame yeare,moneth , and day, was allo a great coniun. 
Aion of the ſuperior planets. The ſame day of the ſamc.moneth, in the yeare 1575 the 
Chriſtian fleet with a great ſlaughter ouerthrew the Turkes great fleetin the battell of 
Lepanto . The eightcenth day of the ſame moneth Boulleine was delivered vnto the 
Fngliſhmen'. And the foure and twentieth of September Conſtantine the Great , in a 
bloudie bartell oucrcame Maxentins the emperour,in the yeare of our Lord 333, and 

ſo ofa ſimple ſtraunge captaine made himſelfe agreat Monarch ( which wrought a H 
moſt notable and maruellous chaunge almoſt throughout the whole world ) and fo 
from thenceforth commaundedthe account of the yeare co bee begun in September: 
andinthe Grecke teaſts ynto that day is added, 1Na1kKTIQNQN , XKONZTAN TINIA- 
NQN, ENTETOEN, APX4. Vee find allo , thatin the yeare 1136,inthe moncth of 
September there was a great coniunRion both of the ſuperiour and inferjour 
planets, inſo much that the Aſtrologers of the Eaſt , by their letters written from all 
patts (as faith the Cronicle of Saint Denis) threatned the world with great calamiries, 
and the people with the chaunge of their eſtates, which afterwards indeed chaunced: 
howbcit thatin that the author ofthe hiſtoric erred, that he ſaith, How that the ſame 
yearethere was an eclips of the Sunthe cleucnth of Aprill,and another of the Moone | 
the fift ofthe ſame moneth,a thing by nature impoſsible. Iris allo right memorable, 
that the ſcucnteenth day of Septemberyin the yeare 1567 Charles the ninth the French 
king,was by his ſubicQs aſlailed necre vnto Meaux, where by ſpeedic flight, and the 
helpe ofthe Swiſlers he hardly with life eſcaped the hands of the con(piratours: the 
which ſclfe ſame day,moneth,and yeare, Henry king of Sweden was by his rebellious 
ſubieCts diſpoiled of his cſtate,and eaſt in priſon, where he yet remaineth , without any 
great hope to be euer with life from thence againe delivered . The batte]l Montcon» 
cour was fought alſo in September. And the cighteenth day of September Baiazet at 
Nicopolis with a notable overthrow defeated a great armie of the Chriſtians, ofthree 
bundced thouſand men. And the ſame day Saladi#rooke the citie of Hieruſalem, on 
which Fompey had before taken it. Pope Bonifacethe cight alſo was in September 
1303 by the French taken priſoner,and depriued of his papall dignitie . Ve rcadallo 
many the greateſt princes and monarches ofthe world,co hauc as this moneth died: as 
namely the great emperour Auguſtus, Tiberins,Yeſpaſian,Titus,Domitian , Aurelia- 
2u5,T heodoſjns the Great alentinianus ,Grattanus,Baſalius,Conſtantine the fift, Leothe 
fourth,Redolphe, Frederike the fourth,Charles the fifc,all Roman or Grecke emperors. 
And ofthe French kings,Pipin, Lewes the younger, Philtp the third,Char/es the fift (ur- 
named the VV iſe,and Lewes his kinſman king of Hungaria and Polonia ; with other 
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A moſt noble and famous Monarkes in number infinite , But that is worth the marking 
that Lothaire and Charles the bauld, the one the king of Fraunce , and the other the 
German Emperour(and both ofthem the ſonnes of Lewes the devout emperour)both 
dyed the xxiX of September, the firſt ofthem inthe yeare $55, and the other 877. So 
Charles the fift , and Swu/tan Solyman , rwo of the greateſt Emperours that were theſe 
many ages, were both borne 18 ane yeare , and ſo both allo in one moneth dyed, v2. 
in September. «_{tonins Pins allo and Francis the firit the French king,both of them 
great & famous Monarques, were both borne in September,and died both in March 
the moneth oppolice to September . Octauins Auguſtzs was allo borne in September, 
and ſo likewiſe in the ſame moneth of Septemher dyed. VV hereby it is to be vnder- Whattimes of 


. theyexeth 
B ſtood, Autumne and eſpecially that moneth wherein the world was created , 2s. table chaunces 


Septem»berzin a ſort to carie as a marke therot the notable chaunces of many the molt wake ya” 
noble and renowmed Princes , as alfo the ſtraunge chaunges which haue happened <ommenly haps 
alwell voto the whole world, as vnto particular Eſtates and Commonweales. The Ivy 
next conuerſions and chaunges of cities and Commonweales we ſee to happen into 
the ſigne of Arics, which is an other period of the Sunne, and the third and tourth ſort 
of chaunges to fall out about the Viinter or Sommer Selſtitium, or farthelt ſtayes of 
the Sunne: not for that the creation of the world isto be derined from Aries, but for 
thenotable periods of the Sunne in thoſe times . VV herefore Leonicizs tollowing the 
dreames of vnskiltul men, ought notto refer the creation and deſtruCtion of the world 
C vatorthe monerh of March ; and much lefſe to threaten vnto the world*cuen-a preſent 
conſummation andead. But he the ſame man had before by his writings pronuſed 
ynto Maximiltan the Emperour the ſoucraigntie of all Europe, with power to corre 
and chaſtice the crueltie and tirannie of other Princes ( for ſo he writeth) of whom for 1ecuicias taxed, 
all that it beſeemeth him to have more modeſtly writ : But Maximilian was (o farre 
from the ſoueraigntie which he had in his vaine hope conceiued, as that he yet liuing, 
and with the German hoaſt alſo looking on : Sultan Solyman without any empeach. 
ment hauing farre and wide waſted the borders of the Empire , belteged and forced 
Sigeth the ſtrongeſt place of the Empire , yea of all Europe : ſhowing well that he 
ſhould not haue too far aſſurcd himſelte vpon the prophecie of Luther, who hath left 
D inwriting that the power of the Turkes ſhould from thenceforth diminiſh, which yer 
more encreaſeth than euer it did . But it is ſtraunge that Leourczus ſaw nothing of the 
ſtraunge chauoge of the three kingdomes his next neighbours : which f1th he ſaw nor, 
how could he haue ſuch certcin knowledge of the end of the world, neuer as yet vnto 
the Angels themſelues reuealed ? For all which he bringeth no other reaſon, but that 
the Chriſtian religion muſt together with the world take end in the warterie triplicitie, 
for that Chriſt Teſus himſelfe was borne vnder the waterie triplicitic 3 willing as ſhould 
leeme to bring in an other deluge : V herein he ſhowerh no lefle impietie then igno- 
rance, whether we reſpe& the maximes of the Aſtrologers , who affirme and lay that 
E never planet ruinateth his owne houſe , which ſhould yer happen vnto Tupier being 
In Piſces. ( For certein it is inthe figne Piſces in the great conjunQion in the yeare 
I583 and 84, and that the coniunQtion of theſe two planets in that Signe 1 alwaies 
friendly:) or that we follow the opinion of Plato, and of the Hebrewes , and of all 
other Philoſophers, who generally ſay , That the world is to be ſucceſstuely deſtroied 
firſt by water , and then againe by fire: or elſe that we reſt our {clues ( as indeed we 
ought) vpon the promiſes of God, who cannot lye , which he in mercie made to 
Noah never todrowne the world againe. But as we onght not rafhly certeinlvto at- 
firme any thing of the chaunges and ruines of Monarchies and Comnionweales : So 
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ofthe higher planets,when they chaungethe riplicitie,and eſpecially when the three A 
— r — ſuperiour planets are in coniunCtion together: or that ſuch their coniuntion haue 
wrought bythe concurrence with the the eclipſes of the Sunne or of the Moone : as it happened the 


the ater " day before the raking of Perſeus king, of Macedon, and the battell of Arbe/lain Chal. 

Po”. dea,which drew after them the ruine oftwo great Monarches, and the chaunge of gi. 
mers Commonweals,there appeared rwo molt great and darke ecliples ofthe Moone, 
As there did alſo in the beginning of the Peloponeſian warre , wherewith all Grecia 
was 0n a fire, the Sunne ypona faire day was wondertully darkened,cuen at ſuch time 
as Pericles the Athenian Generall began to (et ſaile . 

But as tor them which tontemne the force of the heaucnly ſtatres, or els are alroge- 
ther ignorant thereof 3 they ſtand as men amaſed,to ſee in the ſame inſtant ſuch conuer. fe 
fions and chaunges of Commonweales , and ſuch great and turbulent motions of the 
people rogether and ar once raiſed. As namely Polybizs(himelte an Atheiſt) in his hi. 
ſtorie exceedingy maruelleth, That in the.hundred and thirtiech Olympiade in one 
ſelte ſame time there was ſcene vpon the ſudden a n2w chaunge of princes almoſt 
throughout the whole world, As namely Philip the younger to become king of Ma- 
cedon,Achens to be king of Aſta,which he viurped vpon Anttochus, Ptolomens Phila. 
pater to become king of Agypt , Lycurgusthe younger,king ot. Lacedemonia, Anti. 
ochus king, of Sytia , Hanniballgenerall of tne Carthagirenlians: and all theſe people 
as it were at the ſame inſtant vp iÞ armes one of them againſt another ; the Carthagj. 
nenſians againſt the Romans,Ptolomey againſt _Lntiochus,the Achaans and Macedo. 
nians,againſt the Actolians and Lacedemonians. And afterward alſo three ofthe moſt 
famous generals ol the world,namely Scrpio Afﬀricanus,Harnibal,and Philopuments,to 
haue all died (as Ziuje writeth) in one yeare. Theſe great chaunges are more euident 
tobe ſcene after the coniunftion of the two ſuperiour planets, with the Sunne,or Mars: 
asit happenedin the yeare 1564,that the ſuperiour planets were in coniun@tion inthe 
ſigne Leo,together with the Sunne & eMereurre: So haue we afterwards ſeene ſtrange 
motions and ſturres almoſt all Europe ouer. We haue ſcenc in the ſame time, in the 
ſame yearc,inthe ſame moneth,in the ſame day,v/F. the twenne ſeucenth of Septem- 
ber,in the yeare 1567,the French king guarded with the Swiſlers, aſſailed and in daun- 
gerto haue bene taken by his ſubiects: and Hepre king of Sweden diſpoyled of his | 
eſtate,and by his owne ſubicRs caſt in priſon ; and cuen as it were at the ſame time 
Mary the moſtnoble queene of the Scots ſpoiled of her kingdome by her ſubieQs,and 
by chem impriſoned, by whome ir beſeemed her to haue bene deliuered: and the king 
of Thunes driven out of his kingdome by the king of Algiers: the Arabians vp in 

- armesagainſt the Turkes,the Moores of Granadoand the Flemings againſt the king 
Catholike,rhe Engliſhmen againſt their queene, and all Fraunce in con;buſtion. The 
ſame coniunQion of the three ſuperiour planets happened alſo ar. hundred yearesbc- 
fore,v4, in the yeare 1464, but not o preciſely,neither inthe figne of Leo, but onelyin 
the ligne of Piſces,and yet by and by after all the people were [eene vp in armes , and 
not onely the princes among themlelues,but the ſubictts alſo againſt their princes , as K 
we haue before ſaid, 

PEOINS Now as for that which Coperzicus(the great Altrologer of his time)ſaith, The chan- 
Copernicus con- BES and Tuines of kingdomes and Commonweales,to depend of the Eccentrique mo- 
cones nem tion of thecarth, it is ſuch,as that it deſerueth no aunſwere or account to be thereof 
otmeearh,re- made. For that he for the ground thereof ſuppoſeth wo things moit abſurd : the one 
Tharthe influences which all Philoſophers attribuce vnto the ſtarres , proccedfrom 

the earth, and not from the heauens: the other, That the earth ir ſelfe moucth withthe 

ſame motions, which all the Aſtrologers of former times (except Eudoxas)hauc alwais 
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iven vnto the heauens . And yet mote ſtraunge it is to make the Sunne immouable 


and the center ofthe world; and theearth fiftie thouſand leagues diſtant from the cen. 
ter, and to make part of the heauens,8 ofthe planers,to be movable, and part of them 
immouable . VV hich old opinion of Exudoxys, Prolomey hath by probable arguments 
and reaſons refuted. VV hereunto Copernicus hath well aunſwered: vito whome XMe- 
lancthon hath onely with this verſe right well replied , God mn the heanens hath a taber- 
nacle for the Sunne,which commeth out as a bridegroome out of his chamber, and reioyceth 
as aGiant to runne his conrſe. 1t goeth out from the vitermoſt part of the heauen and run. 
neth about to the end of it azaine: and there is nothing hid from the heat thereof. So allo 
might he ſay, Thar 7o/ua commaunded the Sunne and Moone to ſtay their courſe. 
But vnto all this might be aunſwered, Tharthe Scripture oftentimes accommodateth 
and fitteth it felfe voto our weake ſences: as when it calleth the Moone the greateſt 
light next vato the Sunne, which yer nevertheleſle 15 the leaſt of all the ſtarres excepx 
Mercurie . But this doftriac of Copernicus might by a manifeſt demonſtration, which 
no man hath yet vied,cafilly be refelled , iz. rhat one fimplebodie hath bur one fim- 

le motion proper vnto the ſame : as is manifeſtly ro be proucd by the principles of 
naturall Philoſophie: then ſeeing that the carthis one of the ſimple bodies,as the other 
elements be,we mult neceſſarily conclude,chat it cannot haue but one onely motion 
proper vnto it ſelte : and yer for all that Copernicus hath aſsigned vnto i three diners 
motions : whereof it can have but one proper vnto itſelfe,ſothatthe other muſt needs 
be violenr,a thing altogether impolsible: and (o by the ſame conſequence impoſiible 
alſo,that the alterations and chaunges of Commonwealcs , ſhould proceed from the 
Eccentrique motion of the carth. 


But let vs now come vnto the opinion of P/eto, who thought the chaunges and Thewelt dake 
and obſcure opi- 
nion of Plats 


'ruines of Commonweales to enſue , when as the conſent of the (weetnefſe which pro. 
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ceedeth from the hatmonie thereof is interrupted and broken. VV hich chaunceth cpneemmingthe 
when inthe nupriall number (as he rearmeth ir) you deparr fartheſt from thoſe con. ruines of Cer 
cords which the Muſitions call f1@ Twwopay and 1& ivr. 4s for the nupriall num. © 
ber he defineth it to be , that number which beginning of an vnitie ,as of a mayden 
nh uiolate is dwided ina double or triple ſorr of conſent, in ſuch ſort as thatthe male, 
that is to ſay the odd numbers ſhall in continuate order be placed on theright hand, 
and the female, that is to ſay, the euen numbers on the left hand in this ſort and order, 
As forthe middle places they ate to be filled with numbers 
. perfe, imperfect , quadrate, ſpherique, and cubique , ſothar 
no ſort of 124mbers be wanting . But this order of numbers 
may be infinite, for that the force and power of tune and con- 47 N9 
ſent, isindiuiſion as infinite, as any other dimenſion whaiſo- 8) © 
cuer. Sothat the forme of a well ordered Commonweale 67 &d 
ſhall ſo long be firme and ſure, as it ſhall keepe right conſenc 
E andtune, well agreeing vnto the ſweet delite of the care . The Dupla or Diapaſon, 
which is of oneto two; the Seſquialtcra, which is the proportion of two to three, 
which maketh /u& mw3x or a fift ; the Seſquitertia or proportion ot three to foure, 
Which maketh iz 7:00%ewy or a fourth . The Tripla porportion which maketh i& 
WT x& uz Taruy,which for that it comprehendeth al concords and conſents is cal- 
ledovguue, or agathcring of all together. Now if you go farther as vnto that propor- 
ton which is of foure to nine , the proportion of theſe numbers being not harmoni- 
all, their followeth thereof an vnpleaſant diſcord, which marreth the whole harmo.- 
we ofa Commonwealte . Ard this in mine opinion is that which Platowould lay, 
forno wan as yet hath explaned this point ;ſo that antiquiue it {elfe hath nor withour 
cauſe 
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Ce _ 
cauſe long fince complained , nothing to be more obſcure than the Platonicall num. F 
bers. For Forref#er the Germaine is farre from the mind of Plato, when as he ſeekerh 
after triple and quadruple proportions, for that in (© doing he ouerthroweth the foun. 
dations ofthe nuptiall number & the fides of the Triangle, which conſiſt of the dou. 
ble and triple proportion . But in him is alſo abſurd,that he thinketh the ſame propote 
tion to be betwixt 29. and 64: which is of three to foure, a thing by nature impols1ble, 
and contrarie to the grounds of the Mathematiques . But Plato willeth vs alſo to fill 
the vacant place of the propounded triangle of the nupriall 
number with ſuch other numbers as proportionally ariſe of 
the mutuall coniunion of the male and female numbers, [2 (5\ 
yerſtill continuing the harmonie, for that the ſame concords /4#6 \9\ G 
are amovglt them to be found , which we haue alreadie ſer /8} Van 
downe amongſt the other foure firſtnumbers: as ofthe ma- - » 
riage of two tothree; vez .of two times three is begortthe dl __ 
nutnber of ſix , which placed in the middelt fillech vpthe emptic place betwixt 4.and 
9, which two numbers by no meanes make atly conſent or harmonic, butthe propor- 
tion of either of them vnto ſixe, is the ſame which is 1s otthree to foure , that is to ſay, 
Seſquialtera or olic ntv7x, or a fift, Ando allo ifthe number oftwo be as it were ma- 
ricd or in proportion ioyned ynto ſix, or the number ofthree, lo combyned ynto fix; 
as v4. rwo times fix , or three times ſix , thereof ſhall ariſerwo numbers, 4s. 12. and 
18, which ſhall fill the emptie ſpace of the triangle betwixt 8. and 27. So itthe number H 
of two be proportionally ioyned ynto twelve, and the number of three to cighteene 
(as viF.rwo times twelue , or three times cightcenc) thercot ſhall ariſe the numbers of 
24.and of 54. And againe, it three be ioyned vnto twelue, or that which is all one, 
wo to cightcene, thereof ariſeththe number of 36. which three proportionate num- 
bers of 24. 36. and 54. ſhall fill yp the vacant place ofthe triangle berwixt 16. and 8r, 
the mutuall proportion of which numbers ſo put into the void places of thetriangle, 
and ſo filled with the numbers next, ſtill keepe a perpetuall ſweer courſe, although the 
ſides of the triangle were infinitely extended , of which triange let this be the torme. 
It therefore choice be had of ſuch proportions as make a ſweet conſentin the perpe- 
tuall courſe of numbers, the Commonwealth ſhall ſo be cucrlaſtivg :if ſo be that the 1 
ſtate of Commonweales depend of harmonie. But that harmonie (as ſaith Plato) is 
ſometime broken , ſo that the (weet conſent thereof muſt needs periſh, and ſo Com- 
monweales at length come to ruine and decay. Butto ſay the truth, is it not much 
moreto be feared, leſt the ſubicQts or citiſens erring or declyning from the fweet and 
naturall harmonie of well tuned lawes ,and cuſtomes, ſhall in ſteed of them embrace 
moſt wicked and pernitious lawes and faſhions? And yert for all that will I not denic 
but that hatmonie and muſike have great force & power for the chaunging of a Com- 
monweale, in which point both Plato and Ariotle well agree . Howbeit that Cicero 
is of opinion it to be a thing impoſsible, that for the muſique of a Commonweal 
chaunged ,the Commonweale ſhould it (elfe therefore rake chaunge . VW hercot for K 
all that we hauc a moſt memorable example , ofthe Communweale of the Cyne- 
thenſes in Arcadia , who hauing giuen ouer thepleaſure of muſique, ſhortly after fell 
into ſuch ſedition and ciuill watres , as wherein no kind of crucltic was forgotten , ot 
Not put in execution: whereat euery man matucling why this people was become ſo 
wilde and barbarors, ſeeing that all thereſt of the people of Arcadia were wondettull 
ciuill, courteous, and traQtable: Polybixs was the firſt which noted it ſo ro haue happe- 
ned, for thatthey had leftto take pleaſure and delight in muſique; which from all anti- 
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x ofthe world elſe, in ſuch ſorr as that by the lawes and cuſtomes of that countrie every 
one was vppon great paines bound to exerciſe him ſelfe therein , vntill he was thirtie 
cares oId, which was the meane (as ſayth Polybias) the firit lawgiuers of that people | 
wiſely deuiſed,to quict and tame them, being by nature rough and barbarous,as com- Mubquemelt 
monly all the inhabitants ofthe mountaines and cold counties be , The like we may «hadia. = 
almoſt alſo ſay of the French nation , whom Iulian the Apoſtara in histime calleth 
a barbarous and fierce people and of all others molt defirous of libertie, who yet now 
atthis day are in ciuilitic inferiout to no people of all Europe, none being more tra. 
Qable vnto their magiſtrates or obedient vnto their Princes than they , as men by na- 
ture well , but by inſtruRtion berter raught , and in the iuagement of all their neigh- 
3 bours moſt skilfull in Mnſike . VV hetein chat is alſo worth the noting, that almoſt all 
the French ſonges & tunes (wherewith the countrie people are cuen yer much deligh- 
ted) are ſtill Tonique or Lidian, that is to ſay , of the fift or ſeventh rune. Which 
tunes Plato and Ariſtotle forbid the youth and women to vſc : for that they be of great 
force and power to mollifie and cfteminarethe thinds of men 3 and therefore would 
hauethem to vie the Dorian tune, which our mien call the firſt tune,to the intent that 
ſo they might be the better inſtruted with a cettaine pleaſant modeſtic , mixt with 
grauitic ,a thing proper vnto this Dorian Muſike . VV hich prohibition might have 
ſerued better in the lefler Afia , where they have no other ſonges but of the fitt or ſea- 
uenth tune 3 and namely in the countties of Lydia and Ionia : Burt the people of the 
( cold and mountaine Northern countries,which ate ordinarily more ſauage or at leaſt 
wiſe eſſe courteous than the people of the South and the inhabitants of the plaine 
countries, can no way better tatne and mollifie themſclues than by vſing the Lydian 
and Ionique harmonic . VV hich kind of Muſike was alſo forbidden in the primitiue 
Church ; wherein it was not permitted to ſing Pſalmes or prayſes vmto God but in 
th: Dorian or firſt tune , which at this preſent is yet in the Chiirch moſt in yſe.. Bur as 
men which would tame wilde and (auage beaſts,diſarme them firſt of their recth and 
dawes; ſo the Lydian and Tonique harmonic diſarmeth the more outragious and Liphe maiite 
barbarous people of their ſauage and cruell natute, and maketh them quier and traQta- je roper me 
ble: As it is happened vnto the Frenchmen, who happely had not beene fo pliant and 
D obedient vnto the lawes and Natures of this kingdome, if the nature which #/zan the 
Emperour ſaieth to haute beene in them ſo hautic and impatient of ſeruitude, had not 
by Muſique becne atrempered and mollified. 

But ofall thoſe things which we haue yet btought ro iudge of the future chaun- , 
ges and ruines of Commonweales,we ſee no rule (whether it be of Aſtrologic or mu- preatierce,whes« 
like) certain and ſure : howbcit that we haue by them ſome probable conjectures, chaunge andruy 
whereofyer none ſeemeth vato mee more certain or eaſie,than that which may be goouane® 
drawen from numbers. For why I thinke almightie God who with wondertufl wiſ- 
dome hath ſo couched together the nature of all things , and with certaintheir num- 
bers, meanes,meaſurcs,and conſent, bound rogether all things to come : ro have alſo 

| within their certaine numbers ſoſhut vp and encloſed Commonweales, as that aftera 
ccrtaine period of yeares once paſt, yet mult they needes then periſh and rake end, al- 
though they vſe never ſo good lawes and cuſtomes: as Plato with driſtorle therein 
agree. But when that period ſhall be,neither of them declareth : except fome there be 
which ſuppoſe Plato to ſignific it by certaine obſcure numbers in his eight booke De 
Republica: at which rocke not onely all the _cademikes, but eucn almoſt all the ſes 
otorher Philoſophers alſo, trauc ſuffered ſhipwracke . And firſt of all Ariſfotle skip- 
peth ouer this place as ouer a dich, neither doth here carpe his maiſter ( as his manner 


ls) when as for the obſcuritic thereot h© had not wherefore he might reproue him. 
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The eight booke Prochis ailo haning curiouſly enough enterpreted ſcauen of Plato his bookes de ge. þ 
bo por yoo pablica; would not ſo much as touch theeight, itayed (as I ſuppoſe ) with the gif. 
cuk: and obſcere. cy[tie-of the matter. Theen alſo of Smyrna( forthere is an other Theoy alſo of Alexan. 
 dria; who writt a commentarie vpon Ptolomee 11 Greeke ) a man moſt $kilfull not in 
Plato his philoſophic onely : but inthe Mathematiques alſo : at ſuch time as he ex. 
pounded Plato his Cemmonmweale there ſtucke faſt, neither tooke vpon him to ex. 
pound this place . Czcero1n one word excuſcth the ditficultic of Plato his numbers, 
Mer ſiling Freims (in mine opinion) the ſharpeſt ofall the Acedemres plainely con- 
fefleth himſelte not to know what Plato in that place ment: tearing leſt it ſhould o fall 
out with him as it did with /amblichus, who ſeemeth to haue bene willing in three 
words not to haue manifeſted a thing of itſelte moſt obſcure,but rather ro have made G 
i; darker. Philothe ewe eucrie where imitating of P/eros, thought that obſcure and 
hidden number to be fiftic, and that he faieth to be {1gnihed by the right cornered 
Scalenus, ſuch an one as Pithagoras comprehended nthethree numbers 3,4, 5. and 
theranto he ſuppoſerh thoſe wordes of Plato to be reterred, ſeſqui tertra radsx quing- 
rio coninntta : ſeſqui tertia the radrx or root ioyned vnto the number of fue for the 
proportion of 3,2,4. is the proportion ſeſqui tertia, But in that he is deceiued for that 
he hath brought ina plaine numbcr, whenas it appeareth Plato his meaning to hauc 
bene to haue a ſolid number ſought out, which ſhould in it (ele contaiye all kind of 
c numbers, excepting the numvers perfe&&. Yet Philo of theſe radicall numbers, 3, 4,5, 
4 brought eucric one of them: apart into themſclues maketh three quadrats: whereof H 
E1 are made 50 numbers, all plaine : butthc wordes of P/ato make mention of the hun- 
Sefquirereiais red cube. Beſide that there be Dimecticnts incommenſurable vnto the ſides,as inthe 
1999" number of Plato: whoſe wordes it plcaſeth mee heare ro (et downe ,and to interpretthe 
anocher thing ſame: as well for thar the interpretors doe 1n the interpretation thereot verie much 
part more. differ amongſt thewſclues : as allo for that hee ſayth the 1gnorance of that num. 
ber to bee vnto the Gouernours of Cities and Common-weales almoſt cavitall. 
Egi di beie up SjuntCy mes odbc lus dgruor mgnhayufara TH. Arlerroio 5 & & ogpTy wEonuc ud ay x, fewering 
Tels Yor gregetous Tiiaegs 5 re At{5 Oy 60 10UM TWY X, Ay 0la0 (OUMTWY &y af 6rTWy X, PIyormey Tu T2 29TH PCH K; G17 wpit 
Me daipnva. or erimerrec mb july murad! ov; yeirdue dpuorire magigmy Tris avgnbers, Thw' wp (hs indus ingmy 
mow Thus, Tu 5 inopinias Th' Day rhne oxmy ho 58: 8mor Jond\apiregy fn murray dicufpar ivee ino'quy PTL 
4 Juiv ingrroy \ wifey nerd Or, Evprras 5 Emer dgrfifrcr uwpaTerric THYT xygt Or duet; yer Th x2} erggrov jarionen. [ 
whichis as I interprer it, Tyuly the compaſſe of ſuch things which take their beginning 
from God, ts by the perfett number comprehended: but the com:pas of worlaly things is con» 
tamed by that number wherem are found numbers exceeding , and numbers exceeded b 
encreaſe and decreaſe , three ſpaces in foure tearmes comprehended; whereof are ke 
numbers among themſelues both like , and wnlike , numbers encreiſed, and d:min'ied, 
which may be called by their owne names , and compared among themſelues : whoſe (ſ- 
quitertiall radix ioyned unto the number of fiue , maketh two conſents thrice encreaſed, 
one equall equally: an hundred times an hanared. an other equall , on one part oft ſelfe 
longer , of an hundred dimettents, which might among themſclues be compared, the num 
bers of fine detratted eſſe by the umtie : but twoof meffable proportion : but an hundred K 
Cubes of the ternarie it ſelfe . And this number made by Geometricall proportion , # in 
worldly thimgs moſt mightie , to them which haue either the better or the worſe begin- 
ning. Here Plato is flylic led away ,not vnlike the fiſh Polypus, hauing on cuery lide 
Obſcuritieby caſt out his blacking, like ynke, Icſt otherwiſe he thould haue beene entangled and 


che morien wr caught. W hereintruely he ſeemed ro haue imitated Heracltus,to vnd:1rſtand whole 
in theirwritings Writings he ſaid a man had need of a moſt skilfull interprttour. VW hich obſcure kind 
_ of writing and ſpeaking by Heraclitns deuiſed (when as he moſt often would bear into 

his Schollers cares that his xe, that is to ſay (peake obſcurelie) is oft times vicd 
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A not of Plato onely , but cuen of _4ri#otle him (elfe allo , ro the intent that fo ha- 
uing caſt a wilt before his cyes alwell of the learned as of rhe vnlcarned , concerning 
the knowledge of molt difficult things , and ſhut vp in the hidden ſecrets of nature, 
they might themſelues become therefore the more aclmirable . VW hich thing we el. 
ally note in the bookes of nature ;-which bookes A4ri#otle boaſterh himlelfe of 
oe to haue {o writ, asthat he would not haue themro be vnderſtood, imitating 
therein Plato his molt obſcure Timaus: VV hich thing Zacilizs writ allo of bim feite, 
thathe had rather not to be at all vnderitood, then to be reprehended or found taulr 
with all. Burt let vs diſcouecr Plato his deceit by thoſe things which he himſelte writeth ptars diſcovered 
more plainly,that we may more certeinly iudge ot choſe things which he fouldeth vp 90,0=*fon 
3 inluch obſcuritie of words : for he would that thoſe things which take their beginning 
from God, ſhould be contained within the perfect number. Bur what thing is there at 
length which oweth not the firſt beginning of the being thereof ynto almightie God, 
either immediarly without any other meane cauſe, or clſe ſome other the meane or 
middle cauſes comming berweene , And that God himſelte withour any other 
meane cauſe created the Angels , and other the ccleſtiall bodies not onely Plato, bur 
even the Aanichies allo themlclues conteſle ; who yet moſt wickedly thought all 
earthly things to hauc had their beginning fromthe prince ofcuils . True it is thatthe 
earth brought forch plants & other liuing creatures, the waters alſo fiſhes, and foules; 
Cc yet both of them by the commaundement of almightic God: Bur vnto the creation of 
Man he would alſo have the * Angels preſent. Howbeir that '_1ſtotle was of opini- *+,cioms te- 
on the formes of all thivgs to be in a fort divinely infuled into them, when as he writ Timm: Orler. 
in all things to be (gov 71,or ſome divine thing . As for the mind of man he calleth ir 
not obſcurely or doubrfully but cuen plainely fupadiv wreoitvns: which is (as I inter- 
ptet it) vobev , brofev, spuvoter , from abouc, from God, or trom heauen, nor out of 
the power of the ſced, as he faith of other liuing creatures : of whom for all that Vire#/ 
ingenerall ſaith : /gncus eff ollis vigor & celeftus origo, A hierie force they haue, anda 
ccleſtiall beginning . VV herefore we muſt confeſle all things to be included in perfe&t 
numbers if we will belecuc >/ato, Butler vs graunt vnto the Academikes ( which yer 
D i$an impictie to do ) theſe carthly things which we ſpeake of, to hauc had their begin- 
ning elſe where then from almightic God, ſhall therefore the perfe numbers as bercer, 
beartributed vnto heavenly things ? yeathe perfet numbers ſhould rather agree vnto 
earthly thiogs , for thatthe perte numbers how many {ocuer they be are cucn , and 
ofthe fernale kind, for otherwiſe they were nor perfect: neither are more than * foure The foureperſer 
within an hundred thouſand: there beeing alſo other perfet numbers * above that ae nn, 
number ofan hundred thouſand , but ſuch as cannot be applied ether vnto'diuine, or 90935 5496: 
humaine or worldlic things . VW hercfore ſecing hat the number of fix is the firſt of p,,ys wmiers 
the perfe& numbers, it ought by the opinion of P/ato to agree ynto things immedi. boue an hun. 


ately by God himſelfe created; and yer we ſee the ſame number neverthelefle ro agtee 3081 1, © 


E ynto moſt vile and abic& living creatures . For © Ariſtorle writerh the Hare (by the —— 
law of God an yncleane creature, & forbidden his holie peopleto care of)toliveatthe 535914524 
moſt bur ſix yeares. The like number of yeares the ſame man artribureth alſovnto 
Mice. And ynto certaine kinds of flyes,as vnto waſpes and Bees fix yeares arc by Y7r- 
$ allotted, and their hiucs are ſtill made ſix cornered ; all which baſe creatures cx- 
cept the Hare are engendered of putritaftion. But as ſaith the Poer : Numero Deus « 
mpare gaudet , God delightcth in an odd number. And odd numbers are attributed 
vnto men: For that which Seneca writeth : Septimus quiſque annus etati notam impri- 
mit, Eucry ſcaucnth care imprinteth ſome marke into age, is to be vaderſtood onely 
ofthe maleſexc ; tor experience ſhowerh vs euen vnto the view of the eye, that the 
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number of ſix maketh a chaunge , and leaueth a marke vnto the kcmale kind: So that 
as men begin to feele the heat of youth at tourteene yeares 3 women wax ripe at 
twelve ,and (o holding on from fixto fix , ſtill ſo find in themſclues ſome notable 

| ———_— chaunge in the diſpoſition cither of their bodies, or ot their mindes. All divine Holy. 
fetoreven Qaics allo are concluded in ſeptenaries, or ſuch other odd numbers . In many places 
CRE... alſo Diamonds grow by nature it (elfe polliſhed ſix ſquare , as Plxie in his 33. booke 
| reporteth, which in the mountaines of the Pyrenes1s a common matter. VV herefore 
it is an abſurd thingThat Plato attributeth the beginning and endiog of divine things 
vnto perte&t numbers onely . But Porphyree the moſt famous phiiolopher of his time, 
when he cnterpreted that of Plato out of his Timzus Tojs we ateuniors Ewen, 
writcth the eſtate ofall Commonweales, and the life of ſpirits to be determined, at the G 
fartheſt in the reuolution of a thouſand yeares . Platarch in his booke entituled my} 
Tag iv T& Tues yyoyoriees (appoleth the life of Spirits to extend longer , but yet nei- 
ther of them ſought after the perfe& numbers. Butifſo be that Plato in ſo great few. 
nefle of perfect numbers , could not tell which of them ſhould agreeto things ſprung 
trom a dwine beginning; by what numbers then ſhould he diſcide ſo grear varietic of 
worldly things? or jt he knew that number , why did he pray and make vowes ynto 
; the Mules that they would ſhow him ir. 
The numbe's of VV herefore it behoueth a inan of deeper conſideration to ſeeke out ſuch numbers 
ſeen anctoine 25 17ay fignific the conuecrſions & chaunges of worldly things, and which ate by long 


force the experience , and not by light and vaine conieCures approucd: ſuch as I deeme the H 
worldly chuags. numbers of ſcauen and nine and their quadrate apd cubike numbers : 0. 49, $1, 343, 
729 ,to be, Foras the number of fix (which is of all perte& numbers the tirlt) chaun- 
"—_ geth the manners, habit ,or nature of the Female kind , ſo molt * auncient antiquitic 
ippocrat. de . . . 
paris ſeprmeiri. hath by experience proued the number of ſeauen in ſotne ſort to chaunge the Male 
The number of KID allo: and that as the numbers of ſcauen or nine vſc coramonly to giue vnto men 
ſlixerobeof the beginning andtime of their birth , that ſothe number growing of the multiplying 
Fefemaileſexe, Of cither-of them.,hach beene wont to bring vuto them their end and deſtruQion, 
.-— tare wy W hich ſame thing I.transter and applie vnto Commonweales alſo, ſo that the nume 
maile kind. hers of ſcauen and nine-,and ſuch as ariſe of their quadrate and cubike numbers , do 
oftentimes bring ruine and deſtryAion vato Commonweales . For that which we ] 
haue alleaged out of Sexeca and Cenſorins eucry ſeauenth yeare ro imprint ſome 
marke into theage of man , and ſothe-daungers of mens liucs & ſubſtance to happen 
ſtill vpon their ſeaucnth yeates : voderſtand that to belong eſpecially voro men. Of 
which mine opinion I haue vſe aut experience the authour : For it is euery ſixt yeare 
which Jeaucth a moſt certaine note of it ſelfe vnro women. And firſt ro begin withall 
the ſtrength of -bodic and of mind is increalſcd inthem the fixt yeare, or clſc therein 
they diezthe twelft yeate they begin to wax warme, and the cighteenth yeare arc rea- 
die for hnsbands: and if diſcales fall vponthem in their ſixt yeares, they are ſo often 
times in daunger: The like whereof happeneth vnto men the ſeaucnth,the fourteenth, 
and one and twentieth yeate: So. that Pats not without cauſe atrributech the cuen pv 
numbers vnto the female ſexe,and the odd numbers vnto the male. And for this caule 
Plutarch ſaith, The auntient Romans to hauc viſedro giue name vnto their male chil- | 
drentheginth day, for that the ſeauenth was more daungerous,and vnto their temale 
children or daughters the eight day : for that ( as ſaith he ) the even number is proper 
vatothe.female ſexe : And therefore I ſuppoſe them of old time to haue vſed euery- 
cight day to do facrifice vnto Neptune, for that the element of water agreethvnto wo- 
men ,asdoth the firie element vato men: As alſothat they thcight the number of 
ſcaucn to be feared . Howbeit that the law of God commaundcth the male —_— | 
to be 
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z tobe circumciſed the cightday:which the ſacred interpretors of the Hebrewes thinke 
tohaue beene done,that ſo there might be one Sabauth berwix the birth of the child The furnth day 
and the circumciſion thereot , and ſo more ſtrength might thereby be giuen vnto the moſt blefled. 
child . For why , Moy/es doth in facred writ teach vs, God molt plentifully to bleſle 
the Seauenth day ( which was the birth day of the world) with his grace andall other 
good things : which aboundance and ſtoare of his good bleſsings is no where ſcene 
to be giuen vntocae reſt of the other dayes, by a certaine wondertull cauſe of nature 
from all Philoſophers hidden. | 
Yetnothing ſeemerh in mans nature more wondertull rhan that the yeare three. 
ſcorethree hath bene ſtill noted to be vnto almoſt all old menfarall, Obſernandum eff cali cory 
3 (faieth _Au.Gelliuy ) in mutta hommun memoria, expertumque in ſentoribus pleriſque par none 
omnibus ſexageſimum tertium vit.e 4117 cum periculo & clade aliqua venire, aut corpo- mn: 
ris morbis gramioris , aut vite imteritus , aut animi egrituaints, It is a thing obſer. 
ued (ſayeth hee )'in the great remembrance of mag, and alſo by experience pro- 
ved in many old men, The chreeſcore and third yeare of theiragero come ynto 
them all with ſome danger and hurr,cither of the body, or ot{ome great «liſeaſe, or of 
lofle of life, or of ſome rormenting griete ot mind. Yea there is an epiſtle of _Juguſtus 
the emperour vnto his nephew Caz,bearing date the ninth of the Calends of Oo- 
ber,wricten to the ſame purpole,in this ſort, Awe mi Car,mews ocelins iucudiſimus,quem 
ſemper medius fidins deſidero quum a me abes : ſed precipue diebus talibus qual eſt hodz- 
ernus: ocul: mei requirunt meum Caium : quem vbicwny, & hos die fuiiti,ſpero letum & 
bene valenters celebraſſe quartum & ſexazeſimum natalens meum : nam vt vides xM- 
ptxT pe communem ſemorum omnium tertium 7 ſexageſimum eua/amus, ec. All haile 
my Cains({ayrh he)my moſt ſweet delight,whom of my faith I alwaics long for when 
thou art from me,but cipecially on ſuch dates as this is mine eyes doe now ſeeke after 
my Caius,whonie whereſocuer thou haſt chis day bene, hope thatthou merrie andin 
good health, haſt celebrated my threeſcore & fourth birth day : for as you ſee we haue 
elcaped the threeſcorc and third yeare , the common ClimaQteriall yeare of all old 
men,& c, Howbeit that _Au2uſt#s lued vntill he was ſeuentic feuen yeares old; as did 
alſo Pomponius Atticus, who died at that age . We mightrecken vp an infinit number 
) notonly of the poore and baler fort, but cuen of the nobler fort alſo, who ended their 
datesinthe threeſcore and third yeare oftheirage: but we will onely reckon vp ſome Jet prned. 
luchas were for their learning famous,who as at thatage died, viz. AriHfotle, Cicero, the 3-yeare 
Cry/ippus, $. Bernard,Boccace, Eraſmus, Luthar Melantthon,Silutus, Alexander Imolen- wat 
ſs,the moſt famous lawier of his time , Cardinall Caſan, Linacre, and Sturmins : And 
therfore the old Greeke diuines ſeeme to haue conſecrated the number of ſeauen vnto 
Apollo, and of nine vnto the Mules , as Plutarque writeth, 


Now if any man will more curioully ſearch our theſe things, whether it bein the The (eaueoth 
and ninth yeares 


acred or profane hiſtories, he ſhal find rhe lives of men for the moſt part to haue expi- gin aaungerous 
| red and taken end ſtill inthe ſeauenth or'ninth yeares of their age : and women in the ® —_— 
{ixr. Plato is (aid to haue died atthe age of fourſcore and one, which is ninetimes nine the fixtyeare w- 
yeares : Theophraſtus at 84, which are twelue times ſeauen yeares, which period few FOOTY 
men paſle ; orels they paſle ro xiii gimes (cauen,as did S. Hrerom and 1ſocrates , who 
lived 91 yeares.Plnic, Bartholus,ahd Ceſar liued fiftic ſixe yeares, which is cight times 
leauen yearcs : Lamech lived 777 yeares,and Methuſals (who ofall others lived the 
longeſt) 970 yeares: Abraham lined an hundred ſeaventic and five yeares, which are 
ue and ewenrie tiraes ſeauen yeattes : Zacob 147 yeares, which are xxi feprinaries, or 
Ipaces 0: {eaien yeres : {ſac liucd 190 yeares, which make xx times nine yeares: Dawtd 
lived ſcaucntic yeares, which make ten times ſcauen yeares . An infinit thing ic were 
Rr 19 tO 
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torecken vp all which are in hiſtories found to haue ended their daics at theſe afore. , 
laid periods of ſeaucns and nines. He alſo who of our aunceltors and of hiſtories is cal. 
led oxmnes de temporibus lined 361 ycarcs,that is to ſay three and fittie times ſeauen 
yeares, Iris maniteſt alſo men to be alwaics borne in the ninth or ſcaucoth moneths 
whom the Graks therfore call iBſoparaves and that they which arc borne cither ſo0- 
ner or later live not. For which caule Hyppocrates writeth a child to betully fade and 
perteQedin all the parts and limbs thereof the ſeauenth day :and afterwardto take 
encreaſe : and being borne the ſeauenth moneth to liue : but none to have lived being 
borne in the eight moneth: a child alſo in theſeuenth yeareto haucallthe teeth , and 
that men (as Phnie writeth it to haue bene euen from thefartheſt memorie of men ob. 
| ſerued) hauivg bene kept from meat ſeuen dayes,albeir they may liue longer, ſhall yer G 
gnegavoahor. neuerthelefle at length diethereof. Thelaw of God hath moſt religioully alſo both 
alorderdaies » conſecrated and commaunded, the ſeuenth day to be kept holy , as the birth day of 
the world, and of all that thereings: which one day of all others God almightie bleſſed, 
and which day all antiquicie hath by long experience reported to be fo volike the other 
daics of the weeke,as that it is taken vpasan old prouetbe , No ſcuenth day Wipaſſe 
wherein the ſunne is not at one time or other therein to be ſcene, Vpon which day the 
auntierit Hcebrewes conſtantly affirme, The rage of diuels to bereſtrained , wiledome 
ro be into the minds of men infuſed, their bodies to be ſtrengthened , and their fields 
with encreaſe of fruit to be bleſſed. The ſcuenth yeare allo is by the law of God holy, 
as is alſo the ſeuenth time ſeuen yearc, which is the ycare of 7ubzhe: neither is it tobe 
doubted,but that a cerraine ſecrerforce is in then1,both for the chaunge and ruine of 
' Commonweales. So thatit ought not to ſeeme ttraunge,if that this number of ſeuen 
be ofthe Hebrews called ſacred or holy : which Calum (tollowing Galen, as I ſuppole) 
calleth Perfe& (where he entreaterh ofthe reſt ot the Sabboth day) which hee cuento 
altoniſhment woundereth to be ſo often and ſoreligiouſly propounded, to bee of all 
' menobſ(erved and kept , in ſo much thatcuen the paine of death is propounded ynto 
the breakers thereof: ſo that the whole ſumme of all God his lawes may ſceme to bee 
therein contained: yet isnot therefore the number of ſcauen a number perte&,for that 
What a perfect It is odd and maſculine : whereas all perie& numbers are cuen and feminine, For why, - 
newber sf the Mathematitians define thatto be perfe&t , which may bee diuided into the ſame | 
whole parts, whereofit is made , ſothat in ſuch diuiſion nothing be wanting or ſuper- 
| fluous. As1, 2, 3, make fixe: which three numbers do alſo equally diuide fixe into 
x cquall parts,as it was ofthem made, as it is in other perfe& numbers alſo . LaiZaxtius 
q inthe ſamcerrour off:nded,who callerh the number of three and ten, perfe& and full 
Is ſons ſcipio. Numbers : and alſo Cicero,who deceived many , in calling.the numbers of ſeuen and 
hs - Eightfull numbers;z which Afacrobiausvnderſtanderh to bee ſolide, and others to bee 
petfe& numbers : neither of which can cruely bee ſaid ot the number of ſeuen : as for 
che number of eightitis indeeda(ſolid , bur rottherefore a perte& number. With 
like etronr is Plutarch himſelfe deceiued, who wiiteth, Three to be a number perte: : 
howbcit that © Ariſtotle deemeth the force of that number to be of greatforce in the K 
whole courſe of nature. Philo was herein alſo deceived, in taking ten to bee the molt 


But four perfe& pert; ect Mm ber. 
numbers from —Now indeed there are but foure perfe&t numbers from one vnto an hundred thous 


one to an hun- 


dedthoucand, Tand , viF. 6, 28, 496, and $128, amonelt whichthe laſt cannot ſcrue for the changing 


6 oumber of Commonweales, tor that it exceedeth the age ofrhe wo1'd : neither the two fiſt, 


perjec nuwber for thatthey are to0 little : ſo that bur one ofthem can be well applied vnto the chaun- 
bee applied vnto BCS Of cities and Commonmweals,zzz. the number of * 4g6,which is made of ſenentic 
the changes of (; . 's b ; : ; 3 W- I 
. cinesand Com- [CPtcnaries of yearcs,and a pertect number: it being alſo a thing by molt auntient ant 
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4 quitic obſerued, All cities in the reuolution of fiue hundred yearcs,to ſuffer either ſome 


great chauoge, orelf: ſome veterruine. Bur thele numbers touchiagthe chaunge or 
ruine of citics and Commonweales,may be two wayes applyed, vi\.vmo the princes 
themſelues,or cls vnto the continuance ofthieir kingdomes and empires. As if a man 
ſhould ſay, This kingdome of Fraunce to fall and take end , after that threeſcore and 
three kings had therein raigned, this number covſiſting of the numbers of ſeuen and 
nine,conuerted in themſclues . As Eſazzs,who living in the timc of Romulus, provhc- 
fied, That nine kings ſhould more yerraigne in Iudea , and thatthe tenth ſhould toge- 
ther with the people be led away into captiuitie,and ſo that kingdometo take cnd: As 
alſo tharthere ſhould be nine kings ofthe Perſians, or as that the ſeucath king of the 
Romans ſhould be thruſt our of his kingdom : which number of princes well agrecth 
with the number of the yearcs which they raigned in Turie, v4. 182, a number conſi- 
ſting of lix & twenty ſeptenarics: & at Rome 244,forin the 75 leptenarie,that js to ſay, 
inthe 245 yere Tarquin the proud, laſt king of Reme,was thruſt out of his kingdome. 
Hieremie the Prophet then liuzd,when as the prophchie of Eſay was fulfilled, and him- 
ſelfe propheſied, That the people ſhould be againe delivered in the ſeuentie yeare of 
their captiuitic,as tdeed chey were, and the temple againe reſtored. The ſame Prophet 
* E/ayas propheſicd allo, The moſt famous citic of Tyrcto be in70 yeres after ynpeo. 
pled and left defolat , and afterwards within ſeuentie yeares moe after the ruine therof, 
to be againe reſtored . The ſame number agreeth vntothe Athenian Commonweale, 
wherein ſeauen princes, whomethey call fixes, raignedallo7o yeres, the taking of 
which citie,and the viQtorie of the Athenians at Salamine, is reported ro haue happe. 
ned vponthe yeric like day . As forthe number which ofthe Academikes is called fa- 
tak nnmerus,or a Fatall number,vF, 1728(being indeed a quadrat number) ſeemeth 
to haue bene expired from the raigne of Niu vnto the vittorie of Alexander the 
Great,at Arbela,and the overthrow ofthe Perſian empire . For Herodotus, Diodorme, 
Trogus Pompeins Iuſtin,and Cteſizs begin that empire from N 7zus. And at ſuch time 
as Hieruſalem overwhelmed with moſt bitter calamities, was won and raſed, the'tem- 
ple ouerthrowne, king Sedechigs flainc,and the people carried away into captiutic ; at 
theſelfe (am* time the Zgyprians rebelled againſt the kings of Aſſyria, the Athenians 
ſhooke offthe tyrannicall yoke of the Piſtratides , and the Romans cxpulled the 
proud Tarqu/zs. Nowthe temple had before ſtood 427 yeares , atime coufiſting of 
whole ſeptenaries. But forthat in the compuration of tires, thereis great difference 
amongſt che Hiſtoriographers,we will vc the Roman Faſlts or Calenders,which can- 
not lie . VV herein we ce, that from the foundation of the citic , and of the Roman 


 Commonweale vnto the battaile of Aftium, wherein CAarcus Antonius was by 


Anguſiusvanquiſhed,and the whole empire brought vnder the power of one onely 
Monarch, and a generall peace eſtabliſhed throughout the world, there are accounted 
Ng ycares,the ſolide number of nine. The ſame number of yeres paſſed from the con-+ 


E quelt of the kingdome of the Lombards by Charlemaigne , vnto the conqueſt of the 


lame countrey by Lewes the twelfth the French king,vpon the Venetians and the Sfor. 
ces. The like number of yeares is accounted allo trom the overthrow of the kingdom 
otthe Pitts, and the great viforie ofthe Scors voto the captiuitic of Marie Sieward 
their queene . As alſo from Ezbert king ofthe Weſt Saxons ( who haung vanqui- 
ſhed the Eaſt Saxons,made himlclfe the fole Monarch of Englaid,and calledt hepeo- 


ple Engliſhmen)vnto queene Marie,who was the firſt woman that tooke vpon herthe 
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loueraigntie ofthat people in fourtcene hundred and fortic yeares fpace . Sofromthe ' 


raigne of © L#guſtas,after the viftorie by him obtained at Attium, and the temple of 
lanxs the fourth tine ſhut vp,vnto Auguſtus the laſt of all rhe Roman emperors, llaine 
Rr i by 
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by Odeuacer king of the Herules,andrhe empire poſleſied by the Gothes, thereareac. p | 
counted 496 yeares, which we ſaid to be a perfeQt number,as conliſting of ſeuentie ſep. 
tinaries; with the perfe@& number of ſix: For by the Falts the yeare following Odoux. 
ter beganto raigne . VW herein itis alſo worth the noting , that as the firſt emperour 
Auguſtus with wonderfull felicitie and wiſedome, both eſtabliſhed and encreaſed thar 
ſogreata Monarchy,which he held more than fortic yeres: ſo Auguſtulus the laſt of 
the Roman emperours diminiſhed both in name and ſoueraignrie,held that his empire 
ſcarce a whole yeare , which happencd the tenth of the calends of September, Ag ir 
happened to Conſtantine the Great,who cltabliſhed the ſeat of the empire at Conſtane 
tioople : and ro Con;taptine the laſt Chriſtian cmperour, there dilpoyled of his eſtate, 
and fJaine by Mahomet king of the Turkes , ſurnamed the Great. Now from the 
building of the citic vnto this Augaſtulus, are accounted 1225 yeares : which number 
The numberper- conliſtcth of whole ſeptinaries : which thing Yediusthe great ſooth-ſaier foretold, as 
fea oed962. Cenſorinus out of Aarcus Varrowriteth . The ſame number of yeares wee findfrom 


number proper 


per 65S Ninks king of Aflyria,vnto the death of Sardanapalas,whome Arbaces gouernout of 
weales, Media diſpoylcd of his goucrament,and tranſlated the kingdome vnto the Medes, 
Now from Sazl the firſt king ot the elect people of God vnto that Sedechia 
was ſlain,and his kingdome overthrowne, returneth thar perfe& number of 496yeres. 
But whereas /oſephasreporteth the burning of both the Temples, and the raking of 
the citie,to have chaunced the (eltelame day, viz. the ninth day of the firſt moneth; 
he inthat agreeth not with the booke ofthe Kings,nenher with the Prophet Hieremy, H 
who both otherwiſe report the ſame . So many yeares,w24, 495. are accounted from 
Caranus firſt king of che Macedons,vnto _Mexanaer the Great laſt king of that coun- 
wrey,diſcended of the line and iflue of Hercules,and of Aacus. Some there bee which 
adde certaine yeares moe, and ſome others which detratt ſome all9g. VV herefore my 
meaning isnot to alleage any other than therecords ſet downe by the moſt certaine 
Hiſtoriographers,ana ſuch as cucry man may draw euen out of the verie faſts and ca- 
lenders of the Romans themſelues . Ot which ſort is that, that from the foundation of 
the citie of Romc,vnto the ſacking therof by the French men, are accounted 364 yeres, 
which number conſiſterh of whole ſcptinaries: As alſo from the building of the citie, 
vatothe ſlaughter at Cannas,Terentizs Varro being then Conſull (ar which time the 1 
Commonweale was fallen into extreamedanger)are numbred 536 yeres,that is tolay 
77 ſeptinarics of yeres: And from thence vnto the ſlaughter by the Romans,receiued 
from the Germans,vnder the conduCt of O wrndilins YVarro, arc palled 224 yeatcs , a 
number conſiſting of whole ſeptenaries: both which ouerthrowes happened the ſe- 
condday of Auguſt,as is by the auntient Romans reported . Neither is that lefſe me- 
morable which Tarapha a moſt certaine Hiſtoriographer amongſt the Spaniards re- 
porteth, T he Moores and Arabians to hauc inuadcd Spaine inthe yere of Chriſt 507, 
and that alſo the ſeuenth yeare of the raigne of king Roderike, and ro hauc holden the 
ſame kingdome 779 yeares,neither could ytterly be from thence againe expulled , be- 
fore the time of Ferdinand king of Arragon and Caſtile. Ir is alſo worththe noting, x 
that irom the execution of Aman,and the deliueric ofthe Tewecs at the interceſsion of 
Heſter ,vnto the viQtorie of 1udas Machabens againſt Antiochns the noble king of Sy- 
ria and hislieutenant,there paſſed 243 yearcs,which js'the ſolid number of ſeuen, that 
i5to ſay [cucn times ſeuen leptenaries: both which victories happened the thirteenth 
day ofthe moneth Adar,as the Hebrewes have well noted. The lame number of 
yeares paſicd from the time that Ocauzanus (hauing vanquiſhed Marrs Antonins, and 
vnited the whole Roman empire vnder his owne obeyſance ) was by the Senat called 
Auzuſtus,ynto Conftantine the Great;atime notable tor the ſtraunge chaunces which 
then 
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4 thep happened in the whole cmpire,as well inthe lawes politique,as 1n matters of reli- 

oion . Tacitus hath alſo noted in another ſingulatitic, That the citie of Rome was by 

Nero burnt,on the like day that it had long betore beene burnt by the Gaules , which 

was the fourtcenth ofthe calends of Auguſt : wherein ſome haue gone lo farre, as to 

number how many yeates,moneths and dayes, paſſed betwixt both thoſe fiets. 

But that the numbers of ſix are almoſt vato women ſarall, I thought it not needfull The numberet 
by examples to proue,leaſt I might be thought to {tand vpon triflles,only that I note, women faralt 
that inthe yeare 1582, at ſuch time as the prince of Orenge had received a morrall 
wound, the one and twentieth of March,being the fortic ninth yeare of his age, and 
thar all men diſpaired of his life , he yetrecoucred his health at his entrance into his 

} fifticch yeare : Burt Carols Charlet of Burbon his wite within two monethes after 
died , when as ſhee entred into the ſix an thirtieth yeare of her age , which is the 
adrat of the number of ſix: cuen as the prince her liusband was wounded in the 
nine and fortieth yeare of his age, the quadrat of the ſeptenarie or number of ſcuen: 
- which I thought not to have written , but that T was told the ſame by the prince of 
Orenge himſelfe,as a thing by him noted, when as I was of councell with Francis duke 
of Alanſon ar Anwerpe. 

But now for that we are by way of diſcourſe come lo farre, the laſt that remayneth 
is for me to aun{were ſome thing rothem which take pleaſurerather to carpe thanto , _ 
commend my writings: tor that * I ſaid I vnderſtood not the prophecies of Dane! yorker ge 

( concerning the riſing and ruine of Empires and kingdomes. For I doubt not but that rm 
if he ( amongſt others a moſt wiſe man ) would in their due times haue plainly ſer 
downe ſuch things as he by diuine inſpirarion had conceiued and declared all things 
then whereof we now doubt , ſhould withour all doubt be vnto vs molt plaine and 
decre. Trucly he defineth the ſtate of his owne citic, king Cyrss then beginning his 
nigne, what time the captiuitie was ended, according to* the prophecie of /eremie, » y,,.,,.., 
(which he beginnerh from the deſtruftion of the Citic and of the Temple, and not Pom! 9. 
fromthe raigne of /oachim as lome ſuppoſe) and the holie peoplEreturned, Hedefi-, 
neth it ( I ſay ) by ſcauentic weekes of yeares , that is by 490. yeares , and that right ofDaniel his ; 
plainly ; when as the prophecic was made in the laſt yeare of the captiuitic, which was Es 
D theſeauenticth from the deſtruQion of the Citic and of the Temple: that ſo the pro- 
phecies might in good order with the prophecies,and times with times be continued: 
whereas they which longer protra&the times leaue an hundred and twentie yeares at 
one gaping . Bucthe Prophet cxpreſly raught , that the beginning ofthe time ought 
to be accounted from the time of the prophecie giuen , wherein the people againe re- 
turned as if it had beene before dead, and appointed vnto it felte a Prince and other 
magiſtrates, from whence the reſtoring ofthe Citic is to be accounted, and not from 
the repairing of the waffes and buildings. In which caſe Pompee ſaid well: Yrbe de- 
ſerta, in partet:bus Rempublicam non conjjſtere, That the citic being forſaken, the Com- 
monweale confiſted not in the walles thereof . But many * Hiſtoriographers from * rcptu 
the time of Cyrus vnto the raigne of Herode the great ( who having taken Hieruſalem 3799s: 
and {laine all the Senators together with the king himſclte, and ſpoiled the Tewes of P%"* 
their kingdome ) do account 490. yeares . Others there be which recken otherwiſe, 
andſogreat varictie and difference there is amongſt them, as that all the opinions of 
al of them, may well be refelled , not onely by euery one of them apart, but euen by 
al ofthem together . As for thoſe things which Danzelwrit concerning the Empires, 
openly and plainly hath called the Medes, the Perſians, and Greeians vnto the Em- : 
pire of Babylon ; but belides them none . The fourth Empire (by him ſpoken of) we 


hauc ſhowed nor to belong vmto the Romans,ſecing that queſtion is there concerning 
Babyion, 
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Babylon,which the Romans neuer ſubdued; which when they paſsing ouer the river þ 

Euphrates had vnfortunately attempted , they received many and great ouerthrowey 

ofthe moſt invincible Parthians. Bur yet more fooliſhy do they who artribute thar 

fourth Empire vmto the Germans , who neuer ſo much as dreamed of any the leaſt 

part of the Babylonians Empire . VV hich things for that they be by vs elſe wheredif. 

puted we will here let paſſe . W hich things for all that Franktbergerus the Saxon and 

Biſhop of Lipſic, by the authoritic of Zuther, and one Dreſſerus a mcere ſchoolman 

with rayling without, any reaſon art all retelleth , whom TI ſhall yet count an eloquent 

man, if he ſhall but learne aſwell ro ſpeake, as he hath learned to ſpeake euill ; Bur for 

that the angrie man( a common fault of the wile ) 1s angric with me , for that I dare 
notraſhly judge ofthe diuine oracles,leaſt in ſo doing I might offend 1n (ach his mat. fe 

ters,and ſo farre from all mens ſenſes : he ſhould haue taughrme why hethinketh the 

* rametheds ProphetDame/to haue there omitted fiftie empires, which I have * noted to haue bin 

ev . tentimes greater thanthe German empire,and luch as haue in them alſo contained a 

great part of the Babylonian empire? VV hy alſo Dazzelin his firſt chapter hath writ 

of himſclfe, That he lived in the firſt yeare of the raigne of Cyrus king of Perſia? And 

yet more, why he ſhould write hintſelf ro have received that divine oracle or prophelie 

* Chap.x. inthe * third ycare of the raigne of king Cyrus ? And why in the chapter following 

doth he make mention of Darzus king of Perſia, who was inueſted in that kingdome 

ſeuenand thirtic yeares afterthat Cyrus began to raigne ? For neither Beroſus a moſt 
rruc imerpretor of the Chaldean antiquities, whome Cteſzas and nioſt of the auntient x 

writers, hauc followed : neither £Meguſthenes the Cronicler of the Pertian affaires nei. 

ther Herodotus , called the Father of Hittorie, neither any of the Greeke or Hebrew hi- 

ſoriographers,report any to haue bene before Darius Hyſtaſpes: T except onely Hofe. 

phus, who inthart place diflenteth from Beroſus. Bur leaſt we ſhould ſeeme ro dealeto 

ſharply,and to preſſe themtoo farre , VV har is the reaſon why Daziel in the eleventh 

chapter of his propheſie writeth,That Darius ſhould haue three Perſians his ſucceſſors 

aud that the fourth ſhould come out of Grecia,who by mightie force and ſtrong hand 

| ſhould obraine theempire ? But that this was Alexander the Great no man doubtcth, 

" who thruſt Darins Codemenus out of the Perſian empire , whole father was Darius 
Achos,his grandfather Darius Mnemon,and his great grandfather Darims Nothus, vn- | 
ro whome Daxrelturneth his ſpecch. W hich it it be ſu, Daxielmult needes haue liued 
two hundred and twentic yearecs,it he were a youth growne when as hee was carried 
captiue into Chaldea,which he muſt needes be,for that hee then ſpoke both moſt elo- 
quently and wiſcly . Andthus much cueric man may moſt plainely gather hoth our 
of the ſacred ſcriptutes,and alſo out of the auntient hiſtories of Herodotus and Noſephus. 
For Cyrus died inthe 30 yeare of his raigne,Cambyſes in the 6, Darius Hyſtaſpesin the 
37, Xerxes inthe 21, ©Artaxerxes inthe 44, Darius Nothus if the 19, Darins Mne- 
mon in the 26, Darins «_Achos in the 26,Darims Cadomanus inthe 10,all makingthe 
ſumme of 228 yeares. For Danel was taken priſoner together with king Toachim. 
But let the interpretors of theſe divine oracles ſuppoſe all things to bee manifeſt vto K 
them , and let cucric one of them with great confidence at their pleaſure deter- 
mine of theſe Daniels weekes . Yet how can theſe which euen moſt ſubtilly hane 

4...  H9iſcuſſed all theſe marters, detend thar of the Prophets Zacharias * and Aggeus, who 
*ch4p.2z- wWrittheir prophecics inthe end ofthe ſeauentieth yeare ofthe captiuitic, Darius Nothw 
as they will hauc it then raigning . This is now (fay thoſe Prophets )the ſeauenticth 
yeare. Andif it be ſo that they will hauethe ſeauentie yeares to be accounted not from 
the deſtruRion of the Temple, bur from the Edi of Xeyxes,then truly Zerubabeland 
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4 fiftic yeares , being ſo old when Cyrws began his raigne, as that they were able to con- 
duthe people out of Chaldea into the land of Paleſtine : whom yer the doubt not 
to proue cuen by the teſtimonie of Nehemiah himlelte, him to haue lived cuento the 
laſt Darius . W herefore all Hiſtoriographers are here much troubled and ar grear 
variance among themſelues: one ſaying that there were but five of theſe Perſian 
kings: an other {ix : and others ſeauen: many cight: ſome nine: yea and ſome there be 
which hanc deuiſed a tenth alſo . Truely Genebrardus in his Chronologie atfirmerh 
thereto haue bene of them onely five: but Funtins laith ten, VV heretore info great 
ricticof opinions one of therwo may be: as v#z. that none of them all be ttue , the 
other can in no wiſe be, that moe of them then one ſhould at all be true; and which 

3 ofthem itis I can not affirme : neither it I could would I. And in mine opinion 
[ haue hereof more modeſtly than they written, that it was not athing to me well 
knowne , vnto whorn for all that I will yeeld, ifthey can by any meanes maintaine 
the certaintie of their®wne poſitions. Howbeir that $. Hierome hath reieted many 
things which are found inthe writings of Daxzel: And that the Hebrewes allow not of 
thereſt which are not writ in the Chaldee , but in the Greeke tongue by Theodotion. 

W herefore theſe examples thus propounded, it is lawtull by a certaine conietu. Howitis lawful 
call gefsing ro ayme at the riſing and falling of Commonweales: as alſo for a man atthe rifing and 
looking into the precedent cauſes of things , withthe divers coniunCtions and oppo- fanfou,” 

© {irions of the Planets, to golo farre as the knowledge of ſuch things will beare : not 
raſhly affirming, or lightly belecuing any thing concerning ſuch things as are by the 
Almightic and cuer liuing God farre ſer from the ſenſe and reach of man, 


Caae. IIT. 


That it is a moſt daungerous thing at one and the ſelfe ſame time to chaungethe 
forme, lawes , and cuſtomes of a Commonweale. 
=7| Ow Citics and Commonweales atiſe ; by what meanes they are 
TR 2 & |) allo encreaſed; whardivers alterations and chaunges befall euery one 
£ G of them -and by what conieQures the fall and ruine of them is to be 
ANZ S by vs gathered , I ſuppoſe we have ſufficiently betore declared. Bur 
> BL for aſmuch as the preſumprions by vs alreadic noted , are not ſuffi- 
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[ADIREBe {cnt ro make any certaine demoaſtcation of , but reſt vpon ſuch 
grounds as are fartheſt off from the ſenſes and capacitie of the common ſort of men: 
Neither that if they were deliuered by way of demonſtration , or other more certaine 
rules, ſhould they therefore inferre any neceſsitie at all It remaineth that wee accor- 
dingto that wiſedome and diſcretion wherewith almightic God hath of his goodnes 
endued men , endeuour our (elucs ro rule Eſtates and Commonweales, and by all 
meanes to foreſee and decline the chaunges and ruines ofthem. For why, itis one ge- 


| nerall opinion and doAtine of all Philoſophers, yea even of them which idly diſpute 


What is done in heauen : a wiſe man not to be bound or ſubie& vnto the power or in- 
fluence of the ſtarres: but onely they which give the raines vnto their diſordered appe- 
tites,and beaſtly deſires,nor ſuffering themiſelues to be gouerned by the rule of reafon, 
or of otherthe beſt lawes : vnto whome Sx/omon the maitter of wiſedome hath.ſharp- 
ly threatned the tormenr of the wheele,faying, That God ſhould cauſe the wheele to 
paſle ouer them : tharis to ſay,the force atid effeft of rhe celeſtiall Spheres, which ouer 


the good ſhould haue no power at all, Secinv therefore that the power & influence of 
the ſtarres may by the power of God,char is,by wildome (by the gift and goodnelle of 
amightic God giuen ynto men ) be auvided: aud that wile phyſitians haue found the 


INCcancs 


Wiſe men not to 
be ſubiect vmto/ 
the ear or ift- 
fluence of tbe 
ſtarres,as ſenſual 
men be. 
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meanesto chaungethe diſcaſes,and to alter teuers contrarie ynto their naturall courſes, x 
Themineof# to the intent the more caſily to cure them, or at leaſtwiſe to allwage them ; why ſhould 
tobeby the wiſ- not the wiſe polititian,or gouernour ofa Commonweale, forcſeeing the converſions 
. —_— and chaunges which paturally happen vuto Commonwealcs , by good lawes and 
hens Othet conucnient remedies prevent the ruine therof: or if the force of the milchicke he 


be by bimin dae ſq orear,and the deſtruftion ſo certaine, as that it can by no wiſdome of man bee pre. 
bis ſubiets, Ucnted Or ftaied, yet ſhall he performe that which cunning phyſitians doe, who by the 
Symptomes appearing vpon the criticall dayes, and by the cauſes of the diſeaſe, doe 
more c*rtainlie and better gueſle of the {icke mans death in what manner it ſhall bee ; 
and ſo yet in goodrime giueth thereof warning vnto his ignorant ſubictts , leſt that 
they ſhould vpon the ſuddein be vtterly oppreſſed with the ruine of thafalling Eſtate ll |: 
= and Commonweale. And as the moſt skiltull Phiſitions euen in the ſtate of the diſeaſe, 
; —_——— and the greateſt griete therof,do yet put their patients 1n greater comfort, it the Symp. 
thedaungrrs of mes, be good then if the griefe or fit without them were buyeaſic and gentle; and 
ale ite AS £O (NC CONTATIC when they ſee a man in the higheſt degree of health that may be, 
willy and dit they are then in the greateſt feare,leſt he ſhould ſuddenly fall vato ſome extreame ſick. 
creetl governe®, eſſe, as the great Sirion Hippocrates ſaith: So alſo a wiſe gouernour of a Com. 
monweale , ſceing the ſtate on all fides beſet, and almoſt ouerwhelmed with ene. 
myes, yet if in ſo great daunger he otherwiſe ſee wiſe men fitting at the helme of the 
Commonweale , the {ubies obedient vnto the Magiſtrats , and the Magiſtratsymo 
the Lawes ; he taketh courage thereat , and promiſeth both vnto himſclfe and others H 
good ſucceſle ; the ignorant people 8 cowards hauing in the meanetime loſt their 
tience ,and lying as mien plunged euen into the bothom of diſpaire. In which ſtate the 
Romaine commonweal ſtood after the third ſlaughter of their armie at Cannas, when 
as now many of the friendly and confederate cites , which betore had continued in 
wharopinion their fidclitic and allegeance , reuolted from the Romaines, following the fortune = 
wile men tad'of victories of Hanniball ; For why almoſt all men now deſpaired of the eſtate of the 
uno of the Ro» Romaine Empire : at which time of diſtreſſe, of all others no man more hurt the 
wealeafrerche COMMONWeale than did Terentins YVarro the Conſul , who with ſome few hauing 
pen overthrow? eſcaped from ſo great a flaughter (as whercin threeſcore thouſand of the citiſens of 
Rome were ſlaine)writletters ynto the Senatand people of Capua, That the Roman [ 
Commonweale was vadoone, as hauing in that battell loſt all the force and flower 
thereof . VV hich. thing fo terrified them of Capua,(although in wealth and power 
they fatre exceeded all the reſt ofthe Roman contederates)that they not onely them- 
ſclues forſooke the Romans, but drew with them many ot their allies and confederates 
alſo vnro Hamiball:;when as in deed the Conſul ſhould haue extenuated the oucr- 
throw and lofle received . VV hereas Scipio,vho was afterwards called A/r:canm, to 
the contrarie with comfortable ſpeeches then cheered vp diuers of the citiſens difpai- 
ring of the ſtate of the Commonweale, and by oath conſtrained ſuch as were about 
to haue abandoned the citie, to ſtay there till, and not to ſtirre, but reſolutely ro ad- 
venture their liues for the defence oftheircountric and Commonweale. Neither was K 
the Senate terrified with the feare of ſo many daungers , as wherewith they were on 
euery fide beſer and incloſed, but rather ſeemed with greater wiſdome to mannage the 
Eſtate than cuer it did before. And albeit that the common people (according totheir 
wonted lightnefle and fooliſh ignorance)almolt incuery rowne and city ſung theprat- 
ſes of Hanniball, after his ſo many and ſo great viRories ouerthe Romans: Yer for all 
that, the Senart of cuery citic favoured the Romans: For fo ſaith Livic , Ynus veluti 
morbus omnes Jtalie popules inuaſerat , vi plebs ab optimatibus diſſentiret : Senatus Ro- 
manis faueretplebs ad Panos rem traheret,One diſeaſe as it were({aith he) had inſotor 
a 
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s, þ { allthepeople of Iralic,viF.That the ptople ſtill diſſented from the nobilitic; the Senat 
ill uoured the Romancs; and the people ſtill enclited vnto the Catthaginenſians. 
Yea Hiero king of Siracuſa, accounted the wileſt prince of his age,did then much more 
carefully chan before honour and reuerence the amitie arid alliance ofthe Romaines , 
notdoubringin what he could to helpe and relecue them; yea and in that their deſpe. 
rateſtate amongſt other things ſent them a ſtatue of Viforie(of gold)fot a preſent; as 
he which had oftentimes proucd the incredible wiſdome of that Senat it the matina- 
ing oftheir affaires. VV herein a man may ſce,that thewiler fort ſeeing the Romans 
ſo aduiſed and ſo conſtant in their extreme neceſsitie,and that their Jawes were neuer 
more ſtraightly kept,or marriall diſcipline more ſeuerely obſerucd, (as Polybins an cye- 
e 6 £3 witneſle of thoſe things, himſclfe writeth ) were alwaics of opinion that the iflue of 
| their affaires would be good : not ynlike the wiſe phyſition, who ſecing fauourable 
i Symptomes in the ſtrongeſt fir of his patientsadiſcaſe , is yet ſtill in good hope. 
d Whercas Carthage tothe contrarie proud of fo many and ſo great victories, miſtres 
L offo many countries and nations , and placed inthe height of all worldly felicitie,was 
never than then neerer vnto ruine and deſtrution : wherof were moſt certain tokens, 
for that in that Commonweale was no place left cither for law or vertuc,all things be+ 
ing done by the popular rage,or vnruly luſt ofthe common people:ſo that ir muſt 
needs ſhortly after be caſt downe headlong from the higheſt degree of honour, and 
| become ſubie vnco the Romans,as not long after it did , Scipio beeing thentheir ge- 
 H JC nerall, 
| Wherefore the firſt rule for the keeping and preſerving of Commonweales in Jhyftmalefer 
their eſtates, is well ro know the nature of cuery Commonweale , together with the preſeruing of 
diſeaſes incident ynto them : whereof we haue more act large diſcourſed iti the former intheir eftares. 
Booke . For it is not enough to know which kind of Commonweale is better than o- 
ther, but it behoueth vs alſo toknow the meanes how to maintaine euetie one of 
themin their eſtate, if ic benot in our power to chaunye the ſame, or thatinchaun- 
givg thereof we ſhall put all to the haſard of vtrer ruinc and decay.: For whie,itis bet- 
terto haue an euill Commonweale thannonear all : as with conuenient diet in ſome 
fortto preſerue the ſicke man, than by applying of medicines to an incurable diſeaſe neuerto be vied 
| ſototake away his life quite. For as phyſitians ſay,we muſt neucr apply violent reme- ; 
dies but vnto deſperat diſcaſes ; and that whenas there is now no other hope left, And 
this maxime taketh place in cucric ſort of Commonweale , not onely for the chan- 
ging of the eſtate, bur cuen fot the changing of lawes , maners, and cuſtomes allo : 
whereunto many hauing no regard haue ruinated and ouerthrowne right faire and 
great Commonweales , allured with the baite of ſome one or other good law, which 
they haute borrowed from ſome one Commonweale quite contratic vnto.their owne. 
For as we haue before ſhewed, many good lawes there be good for the maintenance 
of a Monarchic,and yet fitfor toruinat a Popular cſtate : as othet alſo there bee good 
forthe preſeruation of the Popular liberty, & yet moſt fitly ſeruing for the overthrow 
K | * 4a Monarchy: - for that thoſe Eſtates by nature contrary, are by quite comraty laws 
both raaintained and ruinated. | 
"And albeit ihat ſome lawes there be good and indifferent to all ſorrs of Common- 
weales, yerſo it is, that the antient queſtion of right wiſe Polititians is not yer well re- 
ſolued, viz. Whether a wew law bring better,be to be preferred before anold anttent law Anoubleque: 
that is worſe? For the law be it neuer ſogood,is nothing worth if it caty withit acon. 
tempt of it ſelfe, or of the reſt of the lawes : Now ſoit is, that newneſle in matter of Guniortane 
wes is alwayes contemptible , whereas to the contrary the reuerence of antiquity is fill ofgreater 


logreat,asthat it giueth ſtrength enough vnto a law ro cauſe icto be of it ſclfe obeyed, ena way 
SL without vr. *® 
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withoutthe authority of any Magiſtrat at all ioyned vnto it : wheteas new ediQtsand | 
lawes with all the threats and penalties annexcd vnto them,and all that the Magiſtrars 
can do,cannot but with great difficulty find intertainment : in ſuch ſort,as that the frujr 
we are to receiue of a new ediC or law , isnot oft times ſo great, asthe harme which 
the contempt of the reſt ofthe lawesdraweth after ir torthe nouclty of ſome one, And 
to make the marter ſhort,there is nothing more difficult to handle, nor more doubtful 
in euent,nor more dangerous to mannage,than to bring in new decrees or lawes, And 
this reaſon ſeemeth vnto me vgry conſiderable,but yet I will fet downe another of no 
leſſe weight , which is,That all the change of laws concerning the eſtate is dangerous: 
For to chaunge the cuſtomes and lawes concerning inheritance , contracts, ot ſerui- 

Auntientlawes tude from euill to good,is in ſome ſort tollerable ; bur to chaunge the laws which con. g | B 

err ge cernethe eſtare,is as daungerous,asto remouethe foundation or corner ſtones which 

—_—_— vphold the whole weight or burthegot the buildings ; in which doing, the whole ta. 

daunger akered. brike is to be ſore ſhaken,and beſide the daunger ot falling,receiueth more hurt by the 
ſhaking thereof,than it doth good by the new repairation , eſpecially it it bee now be. 
come old andruinous. Forcucn ſo itis in a Commonweale now alreadie growne 
old,whercin ifa man neuer (o little remouc the foundations that vpholderh the fame, 
heis in greatdanger ofthe ruinetherof.For the antient maxime ofthe moſt wile politi- 
tians ought wel to be waied, That we muſt not change any thing in the laws of a Common. 
weale which hath long maintained it ſelfe in good eftate,whatſoener apparent profit may bee 
thereby pretended. Andfor theſe cauſes the old law ofthe Athenians, which was after. 14 | ( 
ward alſo recciued in Rome , and paſledit force ofa law , publiſhed at the requeſt of 
Publins Philo,was the moſt neceſlaric law that could be in a Commonweale,viz.That 
it ſhould not be lawtull for any perſon vpon paine of death to preſent any requeſt vnto 
the people,without the priuitic ofthe Senat . VV hich law is yet better kept in Venice 
than in any place ofthe world els, whereas it isnot —— ſo much as to preſent any 

The exrzame Tcqueſt even vnto the Senar,without the aduile of the councell of the Sages. Andyet 

CE eg 1N theCommonweale ofthe Locrenſians,this law was much ſtraiter, W here hewhich 

— would preſent any requeſt,to haue it paſſe in force of a law,was conſtrained to move it 

=> before the people with a rope about his neck, wherewith hee was there vpon the place' 
to be ſtrangled, if he preuailed not to proue the law by him moucd to be goodandpro-. | 
fitable forthe Commonweale . VV hich was the cauſe that this eſtate for amoſt long 
time ſtood and flouriſhed, without any thing added or diminiſhed to or from the molt 
antient laws and cuſtomesthereof,no man daring to propound any thew lawto paſlc, 
vntill that one ofthe citiſens which had but onecie, made a requeſt vntothe people, 
That he which wittingly ſhould put out his eye which had bur one , ſhould therefore 
himſelfe hauc both his owne put out : For the making of which motion his aductla- 
ric hadgiuen him cauſe, hauing oftemtimes threatned him to thruſt out his cye , and 
ſoro depriuc him quite of his ſight,alchough he were therefore to endure the penaltic 
ofthe law, which was to looſe one of his owne . With the equitie, or rather neceſsi- | 
tic of whoſe ſo reaſonable arequeſt the people moued(though with much ado ) cna- K 
ed the law . VV hereby yet nothing was derogated from the law called Lex talionic 
(or the law of like puniſhment) which was then common to almoſt all nations : For 
why , it was reaſon that hee which had maliciouſly deprived another man of his fight,” 


ThoulJ himſelfe be depriued of his owne fightalſo. 
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| Lawes concet- Now if any man ſhould ſay, That many lawes muſt oft times ofneceſsitic bee chan-' 
| ne] ged,as the lawes concerning viQuals,or the bringing in, or cartying out of marchan- 
rentimes be iſe , of concerning the augmenting or diminiſhing ofthe puniſhment to bee inflicted: 


changed but not : X , : 
lawes concer- VPON offendors, which are cuen ina ſhort timeto be chaunged; I therein agree with 


ning the efixte, him, 
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4 him,for that neceſsitic hath no law : firſt jf new lawes giue govd hope of fruit and pro- 
ft ofthem to ariſe, as of good corne yet in the blade,then ate they nor to be rcieted: 
but here queſtion isnot of lawes concernivg ordiharic policic, but of ſuch as concerne 
the very eſtate it ſelfe. VV hich I both would and wiſhyif poſsibly it might be,that they 
ſhould ſtill be moſt firme and immutable: not for that the Commonweale ought to 
ſerue the laws,ſecing that they are al made for the maintenance of the CommGin\weale, 
and of the ſocictic of men : netther thatany man wiſheth the ſafetic and preſeruation 
ofthe lawes,but for the Commonweales ſake . Fag why.the firſt and chicte law of all 
Commonweales, is this, SaLvs Poryrtt Sverkma Lax Esro, The welfare 
of the peopleylet that be tac lalt law. For what reaſon moued Themiſtocles to fortific 
the citic of Athens with walles and bulwarkes, cuen the veric ſame reaſon induced 
Theramenes to perſuade the Athenians to raſe their walles, 27,the welfare ofthe peo- 
ple : Whereas otherwiſe the Lacedemonians had vndone the citiſens together with the 
citie, VV herefore no law is ſo ſacred,but that vpon vrgent neceſsirie it is to be changed. 
And therefore Solonafter he had publiſhed his lawes, cauſed the Athenians to ſweare ro 
obſcruc and keepe them for the {pace of one hundred yeare: giuing them thereby to 
vnderſtand,that lawes could neuct be made imnwtable, neitherwere to be all at once 
together chaunged. Lycurgzus allo inlike maner tooke an oath ofthe Lacedemonians 
his ſubicgto keepe his lawes vntill his returne from the Oracle of polls, from 
whence he afterwards neuer returned, bur went himlclfe into yoluntaric exile, our of 
C hisnatiue countrey ; ſo to bind his citiſens ſo much as poſsible was to the perpetvall 
' keeping of his lawes. And albeit thatthe iniquitic of ſome auntient law bee by right 
euident,yet is ir better togndure it,vntill that it in time by lictle and little of it ſelte luole 
the force , than vpon the ſudden by violence to repeale it . For ſodid the Romans by 
many the lawes of the twelue tables,which they would not abrogat,but onely by nor 
oblcruing chem,in that they were vnprofitable or vniult, ſuffered them ſoo grow our 
of ve: which they ſo did,leaſt in abrogating ofthem,they might ſeeme to impaire the 
credit and authoritic- ofthe reſt ofthe ſame lawes . Yet after that they had by tra of 
time bene of long buried as it were in obliuion(which was ſeucn hundred yeares after 
thatthey were firſt publiſhed) it was at the motion of ZAbetrwsthe Tribune, decreed, 
That ſuch ofthoſe lawes as were as it wete of themſelues growne out of vle, ſhould be 
reputed as repealed and abrogatcd,tothe end that no man ſhould with them yer ſtan- 
ding in force be cntangled. / 
Bur for that the natute of man as of all other worldly things alſo, is moſt ſlipperie 
and vnconſtant, running ſtill headlong from good to cuill, and from cuill to worſe ; vi- 


ces by little and little ſtill encreaſing;nor vnlike vnto cuill humors, which without ſen- Juoous 


cible feclingencreaſe mans bodie , vntill it be full ofthem, breedeth init many moſt 
daungerous diſcaſes, and ſo at length bringeth it vnto vtter deſtruftion : For remedie 
whereofnew lawes muſt of neceſsitic be deuiſed: which mult yer fot all that by little 
and litle be done, and not violently allat once . As _A4gic king of Lacedemonia vn- 


E wiſely attempted to haue done : who deſiring to teeſtabliſh inthe Commonweale the 


auntient diſcipline of Lycurew,now by the negligence of the rnagitttats almoſt grown 
quite out of vſc, cauſcd all the obligations and ſcedules of priuat men to be yppon a 
ſudden brought out & burnt : which done, he was about to hane procceded to the ma- 
king of a new diuiſion of lands,to the end to haue ſo made an equalitic of wealth 2hd 
goods amongſt the citiſens,as Lycurews had before done: which although it were a 
thing defired ofmany inthe Lacedemonian Commonweale(which had indeedſobene 
founded) yet ſo it was, thatin making too much haſt in the doing thereof, he not onely 


fell from his hope, but thereby kindled ſuch a fire of ſedition alſo, as burnt vp his whole 
| Ss ij houſe, 
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No lawe fo fa- 
cred but that vp- 
on vrgent nece{, 
fitie 1tis to be 


chaunged. 


Better to ſuffer 
euill lawes by las 
tle and little to 
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Neither are old 
lawes to be alto- 
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:or 
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Dangerous for 4 
prince vpon the 
ſoden to diſplace 
or calte offe the 
annrient ſeruitor 
of his predecef. 
ſours, or great 
maziſtrars of the 
eſtate, 


houſe , and ſo afterward diſpoiled of his eſtate, and by his rebellious ſubies together p [A 
with his mother and other his friends and partakers ſtrangled ; made away for a ſort of 
mad and euill minded fellowes to inuade the ſtate, hauing ſo deprived his countrey of 
himſelfe a good and vertuous prince, W hereas he ſhould before haue made himſelſe 
mailter of the forces,or it that had nor bene poſsible,yet to haue ſounded the minds of 
them of the geater ſort, and by meanes to have gained them ynto him one after ano. 
ther,as had Lycurgw done before him ; and then to hauc forbidden them the yſe of 
1d andfiluer,that ſo it might hawe growne into as little eſtimation as iron : and in 
Om time after that, to haue forbidden all ſumptuouſneſle in apparell, and rich furni. 
eute,a1d not at once to haue encroached vponthe libertic ofthe people, to haue pro. 
ucd their patience, and chaunged their diſcipline : For that to vſe ſuch a violent letting G Ib 
of blood, befote the corrupt humors purged ,or ſo ſtrong a medicine, before any pre. 
paratiue giuen , is notthe way to cure the diſeaſes, but to kill the diſeaſed . Where. 
fore in the gouernments of Commonweales,and healing the diſeaſes thereof, we muſt 
imitat not the Phyſicians onely , but cuen nature it ſelfe,or rather the great God of na» 
ture whom we ſce todo all things by little and little,and almoſt inſenſibly .The VYene« 
tians right wiſcly during the lite of Auguſtin Barbarin their duke, attempted notin any 
thingto abridge his power,though by them much miſliked and feared; leaſt in ſo do- 
ing they ſhould either haue offered ſome diſgrace vnto him their prince , now growne 
o1d,or cls haue raiſed ſome new ſturres,andſo haue troubled the quict of their Com. 
monweale . But he once dead, before they proceeded vntothe new eleRion of Lore. H 
dan,the (eignoric cauſed ſuch new lawes and decrees to be publiſhed, as whereby the 
power ofthe dukes was right greatly impeired and diminiſhed . The ſame wee haue 
ſhewed alſoto haue bene done in the eleAions ofthe German emperours,the kings of 
Polonia,and of Denmarke,who of ſoneraigne Monarches are now brought yntothe 
ſmalleſtates of Generals in chicte;ſome of them more,and ſome leſle: which the more 
cloſely to hide,they haue left vnto them the imperiall and rojall markes and cogniſan- 
cesintheir habirs,in their ticles and ceremonies, bur in few things els in efte& and deed, 
But as it is a daungerous thing for the ſubicQts all at onceto abridge or cut ſhort 
the power of a ſoucraigne prince or magiſtrat,who yet hath the power in his hand:(o 
is it alſo no lefle daungerous for a prince vponthe ſudden to diſplace or caſt off thean- I 
tient ſeruitors of his predeceſſours , or els at onceto thruſt out ſome part ofthe great 
magiſtrats and officers ofthe cſtate,and to retaine the reſt, they which are new choſen 
or retained , reſting ouer charged with enuie , and the other with cuill doing or 
ignorance, and withall depriued of the honour and good, which they haue bought full 
deere. Andit may bethar one of the faireſt foundations of this monarchy is, thatthe 
king dying the officers of the crowne continue ſtill in their charge, who by that means 
ſtill maintaine the Commonweale in the eſtate thereof . And albeit that the officers 
of the kings houſe be at the pleaſure ofthe ſucceſſour to be chaunged , ſo ought hee yet 
thercin to vſe ſuch diſcretion,as that they which are remoued haue nor occaſion to in- 
nouat or moue any thing as mendiſgraced,, or atleaſtwiſe haue no power left themſo py 
to doe , albeitthat they were thereunto willing . In which point the emperour Galbs 
being deceiued, and hauing thruſt Orho out of the hope hee had conceiued of the em- 
pire,to adopt Pzſo to ſucceed him in the gouernment,and yet for all that without diſat- 
ming of Otho,he was ſhortly after by the ſame Orho (a man in great fauor with the Pre- 
rorian ſouldiours) flaine together with Piſo,whome he had before adopred to ſucceed 
himin the empire and gouernment ofthe ſtate. All which perils and daungers arclefle 
to be feared inan Ariſtocratike or Popular eſtate, for that in them they which hauc che 


ſoucraigntie neuer dic; howbcitthat there isin them no leſſe dangerin chaunging of 
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4 their ſoueraigne magiſtrats,or generals (as we haue before declared) or in making of 


lawes which may tend to the impairtng of the power of the people,or which may any 
way ſeeme profitable yntv the nobilitie,and preiudiciall or hurtfull voto the people ; 
ot in ca(c that victuals and prouifions faile,or that ſome great extreame dearth ariſe ; 
in which caſcs there is alwaics daunger of popular commotions and rebellions.So that 
in brite, when queſtion is for the diſplacing of great magiſtrats,or for the ſupprelsing of 

corporations or colledges, or tor the cutting ſhorr of priuileges, or the augmenting 0 
puniſhments,or tor the reforming of diſorders amongſt the people , or for the calling 
ofgreat men to account,or for the reducing otreligionroghe former courſe and begin- 
ning thereof; which by ſucceſsion of time, following the naturall corruption of man, 
hath bin altered & changed from the fir{t puritic therof : there is no better means than 
rocome thereunto by little and little, withour forcing of any thing,if it were poſsible,as 
by way of ſuppreſsion . W hercof we haue a notable exaryple of king Charles the fit 
(even he that was ſurnamed the VV iſe) who at ſuch time as he was Regent in France 
(his father being as then priſoner in England)by the euill councell of fome,ignorant in 
matters of cſtare,at one chop ſuſpended all the officers in Fraunce, ot whome alfo hee 
ſuppreſſed the grepteſt part, appointing fittie commilsioners tor the hearing offuch ac- 
culations as ſhould be laid againſt them for rhe extortion and briberie by chem com- 
mittedand vicd ; whereupon ali Fraunce was in ſuch tumult and vprore(tor the infinir 
number that then were of male- contents) as that ſhortly after for remedic thereot, hee 
by adecrec inthe high court of parliament at Paris,wheteunto all the nobilitic were af- 
ſembled, abrogated the former law. VV hich decree is yer extant in the act of that his 
court,to this cfte& and purpoſe, Cum regte poteitati & procurationi quam gerimus yon 
modo que ab alys,ſed etiam que a novis ipſis & in Rempablicam, & in ſingulos peccantur 
emendare conſentaneum ſit x ebus plane perſpettts & cognitis,que de imperta maziſtratibus 
adempto noua lege inſsimus, placet abrogart ; vt quidem abrogamus, & aperte declaramns, 
legis illius,que importunis quorumadam rogationbus erepta eſt nullam vim fore, que atte 
gefta ſunt cum mano noſtro dolore atta geſta fuiſſe ; nec ullam maz!ſtratunmac honorum 
ogationem ,quam non inre factam eſſe cenfitemur cutquam fraud eſſe : aut cninſquan 
ins ac drgnitatem violare nos vila ex parte voluiſſe: ac proinde legem illam inre a nobis 
reſcind: & abrogari teſtamur vt omnibus magiſtratibus ſalua omma & integra reſtituan- 
tur, W hcreas by the regall power and authoritic which we beare,it is firing for vs to 
corre& and amend,not onely ſuch things as by others , but euen by our ſelues alſo are 
treſpaſſed againſt the Commonweale , or other men in particular : all things through- 
ly looked into,and tried,our pleaſure is,T hat what we haue by a new law commaun- 
ded concerning power and authoririe taken from the magiſtrats, to be againe abroga- 
ted,as indeed we abrogat,and plainely declare the force of that law ( which was by the 
Importunat ſuit of fome wreſted from vs) ro be nothing : and thac ſuch things as were 
then done,to hauc bene done to our great griete: neither that that deprwation of offi- 
ces or honours, which we confeſle to have bene not lawtully done, to bee impured to 
any man: neither that our will was in any part to vioiat any mans right or honour : 
And therefore we freely proteſt,that new law to be of vs rightly repealed and abroga- 
ted: and that fo all things ſafe and whole, may ſo againe bee vnto the magiſtrats reſto» 
red. And thus much he . But Charles the ninth comming vmo the crowne, and ſece- 
ing the number of officers through the liberrie of the times growne almolt infinit , co 
the great hurt ofthe Commonweale in ſuch fort, as that it teemedathing almoſt ne- 
cefſaric to haue depriued them of their honours and tees, yet did he nor fo , for that it 
could not withour great iniurie be done , when as the money th*y had before paid for 
them, could not by reaſon ofthe want of coine in the common treafurie , bee againe 
5s 11 repaid 
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1. repaid vnto them: neither if it could haue bene,could he yer be without imputation & þ 
diſgrace,that was ſo without cauſe diſplaced. Beſides that,vnto many their credit & re. 
putation was in more eſtceme & deerer than was their profit, and much the mote was 
it to be feared,that if they ſhould both of their money and preferment be together poi. 
led,leaſt their preſent credit and profit being impaired, and the hope allo ofthe recoue. 
ric ofthe money they had paid loſt ſhould miniſter ynto many of them occaſions for 
them to raiſe rebclliens and new ſturres inthe eſtate ofrhe Commonweale. Where. 
fore the want of money inthe common treaſurie profited vs then mindfull of other 
things,and fortune ſo favoured our vnskilfulneſle and ignorance, as in auntient time jt 
did a painter, who painting ofan horſe, when as he not knowing how cunningly to ex. | 
preſſe the foame of the horſes mouth , and wearic of his worke not well ſortingto his > | 
mind, in an anger caſt his wet ſpunge at it,and ſo by fortune expreſſed that which he by 
cunning could not do: euenſo it pleaſed that king to leflen the multitude of his officers 
ſtil as they dicd, by chuſing no new in their ſteads, when as he could not againe reſtore 

Notgood for VIItO them the money they had paid for their offices;neither yet if the princes wealth 

prince rovieche Bower had bene ſo great,as with his becke or a wink of his cye, to cauſe all his ſubics 


- ang totremble,and foto be able to doc what thing ſocuer he lilt, ſhould he yet ſeemeto do 


— wiſcly by force to take away the offices and places before ſold ynto his magiſtrats and 
realme and fare. officers : For that not onely they which have recciued the injurie, but cuen other his 
ſubieRs alſo,are oft times much moued and incenſed with 1nmuries and wrongs done 
ynto other men : Beſides that,the mightier that a man is , the more iuſtly and tempe- 
Religeons houſes Tately he ought to behaue himſclfe towards all men, but eſpecial] towards his ſubietts, 
Cre Wherefore the Senat and people of Baſil did wiſely, who having renounced the Bi. 
- nr Sog ſhop of Romes Religion ( which they now dereſted ) would not vpon the ſodaine 
" thruſtthe Monkes and Nunnes with other the Religious perſons our of their Abbies 
and Monalteries : but onely tooke order , that as they dyed, they ſhould dic both for 
themſclues and their ſucceſſors, expreſly forbidding any newto be choſen in their pla« 
ces; that ſo by that meanes their colledges might by little and little by the death of the 
fcllowes be extinguiſhed . VV hereby it came to paſle,that all the reſt of the Carthuſt- | 
ans ot their owne accord forſaking their cloiſter, yer one ot them all alone for along 
time remained therein,ando quictly and without avy diſturbance held the right of his | 
covent,being never enforced to chaunge either his place,his habit, or old ceremonies, | 
ot religion before by him receiued . The like order was taken ar Coire in the diet of 
the Griſons : wherinit was decreed, That the miniſters of the reformed religion ſhould 
be maintained of the profits and reuenewes ofthe church,the religious men yet neuer- 
theleſſe ſtill remaining intheir cloiſters and couents , to bee by their death ſuppreſſed, 
they being now prohibited to chuſe any new in ſtead ofthem which were dead : as I 
haue learned by the letters of the ambaſladour of Fraunce , who was then at Coire. 
By which meanes both they which profeſſed the new religion, and they which protel- 
ſed the old,were both prouided for: whereas otherwiſe it had becne an vnreaſonable 
thing to haue thruſt them,who had learned not onely to liue 1dly, but cuento doeno- K 
thing at all (as Zuci/ merrily ſaith ) hauing neither tradenor occupation to live vp- 
pon,out ofthe old poſleſsion of their lands , were it neuer ſo vniuſt . VV hereof beſide 
the iniuric vntothem done, daunger might haue alſo enſued, leaſt they nor hauing 
whereofto liue,and ſo brought into diſpaire,might haue attempted ſome thing againlt 
the ſtate; and ſo haply drawne after them all their friends and allics alo , ro the great 
trouble ofthe whole Commonweale. For the ſame cauſe the king hauing giuen leauc 
for the free excrciſe of the new religion in this realme of Fraunce, and ſeeing that they 
which vnder the colour thereol were gone out of ther cloiſters,demanded a __ 
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n& | i the la nds and inheritance of their parents or neete kinſmen: it was decreed,and that vp- 

4 on great Paine, That they ſhould againe returne vnto their cloilters : which ſeemed to 

Nas bea thing direRly contrarie vntothe law , whereby tree libertie was giuen for euerie 

ol. manthat wold,to profeſſe the new reformed religion. Howbeir that this was indire&- 

ue ly ro ſtop the mouthes ofthem which departing out oftheir monaſteries, ſought to 

for trouble the eſtate,and vnder the vaile and colour ofreligion,tutroublethe moſt great 

Ic and noble houles of this realme: beſides that it had becne alſo neceflariein all the cu- 

er ſtomes of this realme,to rale the article concerning the religions , who both by rhe 

Cit cannon and cinill laws,as alſo by all our lawes and cuſtomes,are excluded and ſhut out 

x- {| *fromall hope of ihheritance. 

us 0 3} Butnow that which we haue ſaid, That the multitude ot otficers,or of colleges, and 

by companies,of priuileges,or of wicked men,which through the ſufferance of princes, or 


rs the negligence of the magiſtrar,are by little and little growneto the hurt of the Com- 
re mouweale,arc by the ſame meane to be againe ſuppreſſed; hath place in all things 
be which concerne the publike ſtate, and hath a reference vnto the nature of the lawes, Thebelt and is 
ts which hauc no force nor cfte& but for the time ro come. And albeit that tyrannie bee — = 
0 athing moſtcruell and dereſtable, yet ſo itis,thar the (reſt way and meaneto ſupprefle — —_ 
d the ſame, ifthe ryrant haue neither childrennor brethren to ſucceed him, is together 
s with the death ofthe tyrant ro aboliſh alſo the tyrannicall gouernment; & not by force 
c ( whileſt he yer liueth to ſtrive to take from him the goucramenr, with the hazard ofthe 
» H | ruincofthe whole eſtate,as oftentimes it chaunceth . But if the tyrant haue children, 
anddoth what he may to deſtroy the good , and to put the great men one after 
another-to death ( as Tarquin the proud, and other tyrants following his ſteps vſed 
; commonly tro doe ) or to ſuppreflc the magiſtrars or other great officers which 
| { mightſtaythecourle of his tyrannie, ro the end that hee may without let or controle- 
ment doe whatſocuer him pleaſeth : then inthis caſe violentremedics areto bee vied, 
but with ſuch limitation and reſtrition as we haue before fer downe , and not other- 
| wiſe, leaſt ſo wee might ſceme raſhly to arme the ſubics againſt their princes, 
Weoughr then inthe gouernment of a well orderedeltate and Commonweale, ,, _.. _ ..... 
) tOimitat and follow the great God of nature, who in all things proceedeth eaſily and anin the go- 
I | bylinlcandlittle, whoofalittle ſeed cauſerh to grow atree for height and greatnefle chare vroimi 
right admirable , and yer for all that inſen(ibly ; and (till by meanes conioyning the ex- #*/2e vorksof 
tremities of nature,as by putting the Spring betwixt VV inter and Sommer, and Au- var boner ny 
tumne betwixt Sommer and VV inter, moderating the extremities of the times and greatthings: 
ſeaſons, which the ſelfe ſame wiſedome which he vierh in all other things alſo, and that ** 
in ſuch ſort , as that no violent force or courſe therein appeareth . Bur it ir be oftentimes 
| daungerousto chaunge the lawes of an eſtate or Commonweale, as wee hauc 
before declared : Let vs now ſee alſo,ificbenot in like ſort daungerous 
oftentimes to chaungethe magiſtrates,or that itis much 
£ berrer to have them perperuall and 


K without chaunge. 
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* C Phetheritbe better ina Commonweale to haue the Magiſtrats ſtill chaunge. 
| able, or elſe perpetual. 


Oraſmuch as both cities,citiſens,and Commonweales, yſe 
commonly to be for nothing more turmoiled and troubled 
than by men for the obtaining of offices and honours , mee 
thinke this queſtion ro bee one ofthe molt profitable and 
moſt neceſlarie of any that can be made in marter of eſtate, 
whether it be better to haue annuall or perpetuall Magiſtrats c l 
in aCommonweale > Than which queſtion I know nor whe- 
ther there be any amongſt them which concerne a Com. 
monweal more harder to decide, or more pleaſantto ynder. 
p ſtand,and therefore not in any wiſe by vs1n this place to be onnicted. VV hich I ſay not 
as meaning to take ypon me the deciding ofthis queſtion, bur onely ro touch the rea- 
fons which might well be given both onthe one fide and the other, leauing the reſolus 
tion thcrot vnto them which heretofore haue berter ſounded the proceeding and con- 
ſequence thereof. Neither is it minc intent of purpole,cicher to propound and moue 
this queltion,ro giue foot ynto them which would chaunge the laws alreadie received, 
which the ſubiects ought ro hold for good and wholeſome in cucric Commonwealez 4 | C 
nor for any deſire I haue to chaunge the eſtate of Commonweals alrcadie eſtabliſhed, 
which hauec continued by long ſucceſs19n and courſe of yeares. 
Refons to how — NOW the firſt and ſtrongeſt reaſon that isto be had tomake the magiltrars and offi 
eg vra's Cers annuall,is, for that the firit andprincipall end of eucrie Commonweale ought to 
perperuall, =con{iſt in vertue : and that the ſcope of cucrie good and true law-giucr, ts to make his 
Rewards for ver. TUDICAs vertuous, VV hich to attaine vnto,it behoueth him to propound vnto the view 
we oughrrobe and fight ofthe whole world , the rewards ot yeruc,, as the marke whereat eucric man 
common, ought ro aime inbelt ſort he can. 

: Now moſt certaine it is,that honour is no other thing than the reward and prize of ' 
vertue, which neither ought nor can by the counterpoile of profit be eſteemed: where | 
as rather to the'contrarie vertuc hath no more capital an encmie,than profit deuiſed to 
ariſe by honour . If then the honourable preferments, offices and commiſgions bee ta. 
ken out of publique place,to be alwayes encloſed & ſhut vp within the particular hou- 
ſes of moſt vnworthy men,who for fauour- or money carrie away the ſame ; it isnot 

thento be thought vertue in that eſtate to be the prize, the corrupt nature of man being 

ſuch as is right hardly to be drawne voto vertue, what reward or priſe ſocuer bee deut- 

ſed for the alluring ofmen thereto . Andthus much for the firſt point, which oughtro 

moue princes and wiſe law giuers,to ſer preferments, othces, and all ſuch other the rc. 

wards of vertue,inthe cye of all the world,and fo to diuide them amongſt their ſub- 
ies,to cucry marraccording to his deſerts, which they cannot do , it they grant them K l 

ynto men in perpetuities. 

Therootofſe- = Another point which the wiſe law giuer ought ſtill to haue before his cyes , is, To 
meanes robe cur CUT VÞ the roots, and to take away the (eedes of ciuill ſedition , ſo to maintaine his ſub- 
PEDe clin good peace and amitie amongſt rhemſclues , and one of them with another. 
ira VV hich is a warter of ſuch weight,as that many haue thought it ro bee the onely end 
and officers be; which the good law maker ought to hope after. For albeit that vertue may oftentimes 
PIE © bebaniſhedout of Commonweales,for mento liue in a diſordered licentiouſneſle of 
all kind of voluptuous pleaſures : yet in that all men agree,thar there is no more daun- 
gerous 
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4 gerousa plague vnto Commonweales,than ciuill ſedition and diſcord . Foraſmuch as 
it draweth after it the commonruine aſwell ofthe good as of the bad. Now (o it is, 
that the firſt and principall cauſe of ſedition,is inequalitie 3 asto the contratic the mo- 
thernurſe ofpeace and amitie, is equalitic ; which 15 no other thing than naturall cqui- 
tie diſtributing rewards,preterments, honours,and all other things common vnto the 
ſubics indifferently,and in the beſt ſort that may be . From which equalitie the very 
theeves and robbers themſclucs may inno wile depart, ifthey meane to liue together. 
Hee therefore that ſhall divide the honours and offices of eſtate vnto a (mall number of 
men, as needs it mult be, when they are giuen for tearme of life , hee I ſay hath lighted 
the greateſt flames of iclouſic of one of them againſt anorher,and the greateſt fire of 
3 (editionthat can polsibly be raiſed in a Commonweale. 
Now ifthere were no more but the two reaſons before alleaged, viz. The enioy- peryericie vf 
ing ofyertuc , with the rewards thereunto due, and the auoyding of ſedition,the grea- *%< S—_ 
ik plague ofa Commonweale yer were they cuen ſufficient tolet,that offices ſhould the great officers 
not be perpetuall,but rather annuall,to the end that euerie man ſo hauing therein part 
and intereſt, might ſo alſo haue occaſion to liuc in peace. But yet there are farther rea« 
ſons alſo, which is,that by ſuch perpetuitic of offices and promotions, not onely the 
ynitic and concord of ſubicAs,and thetrue rewards of vertue are ſo raken away , but 
that the due puniſhment by the lawes appointed for offendors are thereby alſo impea- 
ched., or rather quite aboliſhed : VV hereof the wiſe law giuer oughtto have a greater 
C regard than ofthe rewards to vertue due, For that the wiſe and accompliſhed 'man 
looketh for no other reward of his vertuous ations, more than vertue it ſelfe which 
amancannot ſay of vice,neither of the vitious . And for this cauſe the lawes both of 
God and man,cuen from the firſt ynto the laſt, haue commaunded nothing more, than 
thepuniſhmeat ofthe wicked . And what puniſhment ſhould a man do vppon them, 
who are alwaies ſo high mounted,as thar it is impolsible to come nigh them > Who 
ball accuſe them who ſhall impriſon them? who ſhall condemne them 2 Shall their 
companions or fellowes in power ? will they cut their owne armes,or tip their owne 
entrals? belecuc it they will neucr be ſo cuill aduiſed . VV har if the great ones bee allo 
partakers of their foule robberies, villanies,and extortion ? how ſhall they then puniſh 
D the others? they will rather bluſh for ſhame , and betouched with compaſsion of 
them which are like vnto themſclues, than with the hainoulneſle ofthe offences be en- 
duced to take ofthem puniſhment . Bur it any there be ſo hardieas to accule , yea or 
but ſo much as to complaine of one of theſe demie gods, he is in dauvger of his life, as 
afalſcenformer, if hee by proote clecrer than the ludnc it ſelfe,, prouc not villanics 
done in moſt obſcure darkeneſſe: and admit that all be by chem well proucd,and that 
the guiltic magiſtrat be conuinced and atrainted, yer (oitis, thatthis ordinarie clauſe 
Frater noſter eſt, He is our brother,ſhall ſuffice to coucr and buriec all the villanics , de- 
ceits, and extortion,of the moſt vniuſt magiſtrat that a man could imagine . So that 
hardly one of a thouſand which had deſerucd puniſhment, ſhould in fiue hundred yeres 


de brought to execution. 
But ifthe magiſtrats were annuall,itis moſt certaine,that the feareto be called to aC- Great magiſtrats 


count, would alwaics keepe them in awe, andthatthey would tremble and quake as Purina. 


often as they heard thatthundering threatning which the Tribunes ofthe people made [ere accoun 
to Menliue, Privatum rationem rerum ab ſe geſtarum redditurum , quoniam Conſul nol- bu anuall. 
w/et,That he being a priuat man,ſhould giue account ot ſuch things as hee had done, 

for that he would not (o do being Conlull. And indeed what could a man ſee more 

faire,than them which had bur a little before adminiſtred juſtice, and raken charge of 


the common treaſure, with other ſuch publike offices , after that they had pur off _ 
robes 
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Euill magiſtrats 
moſt commonly 
dold cogether, 


. . . . . ns i ©... 
robes ofdignitic,to come intheir common attire as privat men,to giueanaccount of þ 


their actions done in the time of their magiſtracic . Andthis is it for which Plurarch 
hath ſo highly commended the cuſtome ofthe aunticnt Romans, who animated the 
young men to commence their publike accuſations againſt ſuch as had cuill acquited 
themſclues in their publike charges, ſerting them on as grayhounds ypon wolues , or 
other wild beaſts. Inwhich doing not onely the offendors were puniſhed , but everic 
man elfc alſo vpon an emulation and ſtrife, as it were endeuoured him to doe well; 
bur ſpecially they, who had themſelues accuſed others,as well aflured that there ne. 
uct wanted ſome,who {till right narrowly looked into all their doings,fo that ir much 
concerned them to beare themſclues moſt yprightly inthe whole courſe of their liues, 
VV hich bencfits thoſe cltates and Commonweales muſt necedes want, which haue 
their magiltrats perpetuall,or for rearme of life . For which cauſe theemperour Clay. 
ding wiſely renewed an old edi& or law,then growne out of vic ; which was, That hee 
to whome the gouernment ofany prouince was by lot fallen(as the maner was)ſhould 
forthwich,all excules ſet apart,go voto his charge ; and that the time of his authoritie 
and charge once expited,he ſhould not forthwith take vppon him any other new pub- 
like charge or gouernment,to the intent thatthe cuill behauiour or extortion of the 
magiſtrars ſhould notby ſuch continuation of their power and authoritic remaine yn. 
puniſhed . For whatſocuerdecrees or lawes bee made, the euill magiſtrats would ſtill 
keepe the power intheir bands,and doe what they can one for another 3 inſuch ſort 


ſtrengthening themlſclues,as thatis a thing almoſt impoſsible to haue ofthem any rea« H 


ſon. Which was the cauſe that moucd Hanmbalthat great capraine to preſenta re 

ucſt ymo the people of Carthage, To make their judges annuall , which before held 
their places for tearme of life,and that none of them ſhould keepe his place two yeares 
together, as Liwiereporteth,whoſe words we thought good thus here to ſet downe, 
Indicum or do ea tempeſtate dominabatur Carthagine,co maxime quod ydem perpetui ind- 
ces : res, fama,uitaque omnium in illorum poteſtate erat ; qui unum eins ordinis , (7 omnes 
aduerſos habebat horum in tam impotentt reno Prator fattus Annibal,vocere ad ſe Que. 


ſorem; idem pro nihilo habuit ; nam aduerſe fattiont erat : C7 quia ex queſturs in indi- 


ces potentiſsimum ordinem referuntur jam pro futuris mox opibus animos gerebant : idin« 
dignum ratus Annibal,viatorem ad prehendendum Q ueitorem miſit, ſwbduitumque in 
concionem non ipſurs magie quam ordinem indicum (pre quorum ſuperbia atque opibus nec 
teges quicquam eſſent rec magiſtratus ) accaſauit or vt Sends auribus accipi orationens 
animaduertit Jegem extemplo promulgauit pertulitque , The order or companie of the 
judges (faith he ) did atthat time beare all the ſway at Carthage ; and well the more, 
for tharthe ſclfe ſame men were ſtill perperuall judges : everie mans wealth, fame, and 
life,was in their power; he thathad one ofthem of that order againſt him, hadthem 
al his cnemics. In this their ſo infolent a raigne Hannibal being made Pretor, conented 
one of the Queſtors,or publike recciuers before him , which madethereof no recko- 
ning, for why,he was ofthe contrarie fation vnto him: and foraſmuch as out of the 
Qucſtors choyce was ſtill made into the moſt mighrie order ofthe judges , they ſtill 

bare their hautic minds aunſwerable vnto the wealth and power they were afterwards 
ro cnioy . VW hich Hennibeltaking for a great indignitic , ſent a ſergeantto lay hands 
vypon the Queſtor,and hauing brought him into the generall aſſemblie of the people, 
accuſed not him more than he did the whole order ofthe judges (through whole pride 

and wealth,neither the lawes nor the miagiſtrats were(as he ſaid) any thing at all regat- 
ded) and perceiuing his ſpeech to be with the good liking ofthe people receiued,ſorth- 
with cnaRted, and proclaimed a law, That the judges ſhould be cuery yeare choſen,and 
that none of them ſhould be judges two yeares together . And thus farrc he. For why, 
it 
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k | 4 irwasotherwiſea thing impoſsible co chaſtiſe therti ; a man fill hawng them all his 

, encthics,that ſhould rouch but one of them . For that they be-ing perpetuall magi. 

: ſtrats,and commonly allied one ofthem vnto another, it was impoſsible to hopero 

| haue any ofthem puniſhed, and much lefſe to have againſt them iuſtice , if a mar had 

any thing todo with them: and in-caſe a man tefuſed one of then, hee muſt inſo do. 

ing refuſe che whole bench ofthem alſo.” As not many yeares ago in the court of Pas 

ris (which at this time conſiſteth of an hundred and fittic judges ) in a ſuit berwixt Chr, 

Thaan,chicte juſtice in that court,and 7ohn Til,regiſter of the court (whotooke vpont 

himche defence of his daughter being abſent) were, for alliatice onely, threeſcore jud- 

on the one fide,and two and fortic on the other,chalenged andreieted,and a!l vp- 

onthe ſame bench. And for this cauſe it was ordained inthe afſetnbly of the eſtates 

ofthe countrey of Languedoc, holden at Montpelicr in the yeare 1556, where then I 

was, and charge thete giuen to oh Durant, atturney for that country, That amongſt 

other his in{trutions, he ſhould cfpecially moue the king , that ir might pleaſe himto 

ordaine,that the nie kinſmen or other of alliance vnto the judges' , ſhouldnor from 

thenceforth be admitted vato the ſame bench, neither into the ſame court , VV hichi 

fame requeſt foure yeares after, was by the eſtates of Fraunce preſented vnto the king 

intheparliament at Orleance , howbeit that nothing could therein bee obtained, nets 

ther can be,ſo long as honours and preferments are in perpetuitic giuen in the Come 

C monweale . Forit is nowtwo hundred and fiftic yeares ſince that king Charles the fitt, 

H and before him Phrbpthe Faire had ordained, That no man ſhould bee judge in the That xo mas 
lame countrey wherein he was borne: as in like caſe Marcus « Aurelins made an edift, axle be a ndg 
Thatno man ſhould be gouernour in his owne countrey . Ot which law the profig cououie. 
was thaught ſo great,as that he would haue the ſame afterwards extended cuen vnto 
them which were but councellours or 'afsiſtants vato the goucrnours of countries : 
which was a thing then wel put in execution,as it is at this preſent C— in moſt 
of the cities in Iralte, where the ordinaric judge is moft commonly a ſtranger. VV hich indgesia izalie 
wasalſo by the ambaſſadours of Moſcouie requeſted oftheeſtates of Polonia. How. *#"* 
beit that the decrees of our kings concerning thoſe matters, were quickly buried , after 

1 that the publike offices and charges began to be with vs giuen fortcarme of life. And 

| nottoſcarch further into the ediAs ofthe Roman emperours, we find alſoin Ceſar bis z;4.4, 
Comtnentaries,thatthe auntient Gavles , and namely they of Autun, had amon 
th:m an inuiolable law,which expreſly forbad the tmagiſttats robecontinued in their 
places aboue one yeare , and that two of one familic could not be magilirats rogether, 
nur Yet one of them,fo long as the other who had alreadic bene magiſtrat ſhould live. 

And that more is,it was alwaics cxpreſly forbidden, That two of one familie might be 
councellors together, neither yet one of them, ſo long as the other who had alteadie ſo 
bene a councellour was alive. 


Moreouer the thing which ought ofall others to be moſt recommended vio all The great office 
E ſubieQsin generall,& cucric one of them in particular,js the preſeruation ofthe Com- ft commmeY. 
(| monweale. And whatregard or care of the publike good ſhould they haue', which nenegnenia | 


| therein have no part? Suchas arethemſclucs excluded , and which fee the common 4h a carcletwes 
fthe Common 


c— and offices giuen in prey to ſome few in perpetuitic? How ſhould they goodbothin the 
aue any care of that which concerneth them not,neither neere,, nor a farre off?, And Pipifras thems 
admitthat any good and honeſt man would ſay, would doe, or vndertake, any thing 
that were for the common good or profit, being himſelte but a privat man,who ſhould 
hearken vnto him 2 who ſhould ſupport him > who ſhould tavour him ? Sothat every 
. tanleauing to thinke ofthe publike,entenderh vnto his owne buſineſle , and hee in 


that cafe ſhould be but laughed ar and derided a5 a foole, which ſhould take more care 
of 
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like preferments and offices,they for the o—_ hauc no great cate of the conitnon 
good, being now for cucr aſſured ofthat which they moſt defired. O but how much | 
more happie ſhould both the ſubicAs and Commonweale be, ifcucric man in his de. 
oree and according to his qualitie, hauing enioyed conuenable preferments, andſo ha. 
uing learned true wiſedome by the mannaging of worldly affaires,ſhould retirethem. 
ſelues from theſe vaine and worldly buſinefles,to occupie themſelues in the contem 
tion of things naturall and divine? For moſt cerraiue it is,that contemplation is the true 
mother and miſtreſle of al true wiſedome and happineſle, which men altogether wr; 
ped vpin worldly affaires, neuer ſo much as once dreamed or taſted of ; and yer for all 
that this is the end,this is the ſcope, this the chiefe point of all mans felicitie , 
Onemantohave And yctbelides theſe three,there is another great inconuenience allo, in that offi. 
Wn le pr. CE$and preferments are in Commonweales graunted vnto men for tearme of life; that 
peruitie;nt = 5<to Wit,that ſome few would have all,and ſome one would poſleſſe himſelfe of man 
Commonneale, publike charges and offices at once; as it was in auntient time permitted themin Car. 
thage: which forall thatſcemed both vnto Plato and Ariſtotle a thing right daunge. 
rous, For that it is an hard matter for one man well to diſcharge one office, but well to 
diſcharge many no one man can; and is therefore in cuerie well ordered Common. 
weale athing forbidden . Howbeitthatthe ambitious deſires of men alwayes paſſeth 
beyond the prohibitions of the lawes, the moſt yaworthy moſt commonly burning 
with the hoateſt flames of ambition 3 not vulike the weake ſtomacke,which is alwaies H 
' more deſirous of meat which itcannotdiſgeſt , than is the ſtomacke which can bener 
' diſgeſt c:thinking ir notto ſtand with their hanpr and reputation to ſtay in themeane, 
or to abateany of their titles and dignities, but.comariwiſe ro mount till higher and 
higher. Inſo muchthat the ſeigneurie of Venicg in ſome ſort toſatisfifthe ambition 
of the citiſens,gaue leaue voto him which had borne a greateroffice, to refuſe theleſſe 
> © beinglaid vpon him; which is adaungerous courſe, ro meaſure the publike charges 
wg and offices, by the foot ofthe ſubieQs ambirion,and not by the common profir. 
_ Then how much more dayngezous is ir, ro make the magiſtrars and publike char- 
ges petperuall,onely to ſerue theambirious defires'of ſome , and ſo to make the Com. 
monweale ſubie& vnto the deſire and pleaſure of ſome few? For why,it is tobe feared 1 
lealt chat they who can neuer ſatisfie their immoderar deſires with the multitude of of- 

2 Ffices andpublike charges,but had rather to burſt at-the rable of ambition, thanintime 
tro Withdraw themſelucs: Ir is (I ſay) to be feared leaſt ſome hungrie fellowes ſhall at 
length. ſay vnto them, Depart you hence ; or ifthey will not ſo.doe, plucke them away 
by force,not without their owne daungers , andtroubling of the quiet eſtate of the 
Commonmweale . Atthe aſſemblics ofthe eſtates of Rome into the place called Cam- 

tit P44 MHartine,for the chuſing oftheir cheite magiſtrats , and othertheir great officers, 
offche bridges. certaine narrow bridges were in diuers places laid for the citiſens to paſſe over by , that 
_ . fotheliletables wherein their voices were contained, might the better be of. themte- 

cciued: at which time ſuch as were threeſcore yeares old , were ſtill warned' to giue 

place,and not to come to giue their voices, leaſt haply they might by the mulritude of 

the younger ſort be oppreſſed ; and nor for that ſuch old men were caſt headlong from 

offthe bridges into the riuer,as ſome haue thought. Buc how much more ſeemely were 

it for them which hauc quietly of long ecnioyed the great offices and preferments in 

the Commonweale,and which are now growne old therein , ſweetly to retire cthem- 

felucs out of thoſe high places,than violently to be thruſt our by others? eſpecially con-- 

fidering thattherc is no place moreſlipperie or daungerous,than are the places of ho- 

nour and commaund . Beſides that oakich wort is) ſuch ambitious men in their tal- 
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of the common welfare than of his owne . As for them who alrcacic enioythe pub. | 
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4 lingdraw after them the fall of many others alſo,together with the ruine of the whole 
orecs of ho- never ſatisfied 


Commonweale; as did Marizs, who having paſſed through all the deg 
nour,and bene ſix times Conſull (which never Roman had bene before him) yet nor 
ſocontent, would needs take vpon him the charge ofthe wars againlt king Adthr:. 


dates (which by lot was fallen vato Sz/la) howbeit chat hee was now growne extrearne mouweale, 


old.co the intent to obtaine the ſeuench Conlulſhip,and co contihuc a perperuall com- 
maunding power vnto himſelte . But Sy/z ynderſtanding otche commiſsion ginen to 
Muaizs,and of the authority by a tumultuous aſſembly of the people taken trom him 
now abſent(and hauing alſo ay army with him)contratic voto the law and the cuſtom 
of their aunceſtors, ſtraight way returned to Rome with his partakers , ſeyzed vpon the 
citie, where he made a molt horrible maſſacre ; which afterwards in ſuch ſort contiou- 
ed.as that all Iralic and Spaine was embrucd with blood, nor onely the capraines and 
chief: commaunders of Marize his tation being by Sy/laflaine, bur cucn his compa- 
nions, friends,and kinſmen alſo,beipg mott ſhametully proſcribed, or els banifhed, and 
ſothe Popular cſtate brought vato an extreame tyrannie . Socuen for the ſame occa- 
fonthree hundred yeares before,the Popular eſtate was there chaunged into afaftion 
ofan Oligarchic ;por for hauing of offices in perpetuitic for tearme of life , bur onely 
for bauing continued the charge voto the Decemuiti,or ten Commilsioners , for two 
yeares rogether 3 men appointed for the reforming and amending of the lawes , who 
would haue {o continued the third yeare alſo , and by force of armes ſtilt maincained 


C theft comnuiſsion,cacroaching vpon the libertie ofthe people , had they not by force 


of armes ( though not without great daunger of the ſtare) bene againe remoued. 
Soby the ſame meanes many Popular and Ariſtocratique eſtates were chaunged in- 
to Monarchics,or at leaſtwiſe into tyrannicall gouernments; for hauing giuenthe pab 
like charges and commiſsions vnto their magiſtrats or commiſsioners, for longer time 
than was needfull,or for proroguing of them longer than by the lawthey ſhould; as ro 
Piſifiratus 1n Athens,to Philon inthe citic of Argos,to Cypſelus in Corinth, to Dionyſs- 


' wat Syracuſa, to Paretius at Leontium, andto Ceſar at Rome. VV hich Amylius 


UMamercus the Diftator toreſecing, preſented a requelt vnto the people, which paſled 
ntothe force of a law, whereby it was ordained, That the Cenſors power from that 
time forward ſhould continue but for cighteene monerhes, which before was citabli- 
ſhed for five yeares: and the next day after that he was created DiRaror,depoſed him- 
{elfe of his DiQarorſhip,being not willing to hold ic more than one day ; giuing' this 
reaſon vnto the people of his ſodoing,Y7 [citas quam mihi diuturne imperia non place- 
ant, That you may know(Caid he) how little long laſting authoritie and power pleaſe 
me. And for the ſame occaſion the law Cornelia , publiſhed ar the inſtance of one of 
the Tribunes of the people, prowided, That it ſhould not be lawful for any man to ſecke 
to hauc one and the ſame office more than once in ten yeares . Neither mifſcd it much 
but that Gabznius the Tribune had by the Senators themſclues beene flaine in the full 
Snat,for hauing by his requeſt made vnto the people, procured commiſsion for fiuc 
yeares together to be graunted vnto Pompey, forthe ending of the Piraticall warre : 
Whereot Dijon giueth a notable reaſon, For that (ſaith he) the nature of man is ſuch, 
35that aman having for long time borne ſome honourable charge,commonly hath al 
other men in contempt and dildaine,neithercan well endure co live jn ſubieCtion after 
he hath for along time commaunded . W hichthing Caſsiodorus almoltin the ſame 
lence writeth,_Antiquites JProumuuarum drentatem wvoluit 417Ka | {ucce(stone Yeparars,us 
nec dietina 7 qr uns in ſoleſceret , cy multorum prouectus gaudia reperiret , Anti- 
19 (faith he) would the honour of the provinces to be repaired with annuall ſuccet. 
on ,inſuch ſort as that one man ſhould neither grow: infolcut with long power , and 
Tr pre. 
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preferment be a comfort to many. And haply it was not one of the leaſt cauſes that þ 
the Aſsyrian and Perſian empires ſtood (o long , for that they cuerie yeare chaunge(| 
their licutenants and generals. 


Great incomnent- Buthow then commeth irto paſle,that cucn children by way of complaint ſue to 
naking offices be maintained and kept in the poſleſsion ofthe honours and eſtates thar their fathers 
and dignities 


rotierts and grandfathers had? As in ta@ hath bene ſcene in the conſtables of Campagne, of 


Normandie,and of Britaigne : inthe marſhals De la Foy,as they tearme them, inthe 
ercarchamberlaines,and other infinir,cuen vnto the ſergeants fees of Normandie, ag 
I hauc before noted. And namely in Aniou , Touraine,and Maine,the houle of Ro. 
ches had made the offices of bailifes and ſtewards hereditarie, had not Lewes the ninth 
reuoked them,and made them murable and iuſticiable,by his decree in the yeare 1256. 6 
Thelike is done in Principalities, Dukedomes, Marquiſats, and Earledomes , which 
noware had in perpetuitie, which before were holden but by way of commiſsion, and 
that during the princes pleaſure, which at the firlt were but annuall, but afterwards per. 
petuall: and at laſt bythe favour of our kings are become hereditarie. Howbeir that 
otherpeople allo as well as we, haue in the ſame errour offended . So thatthere is al- 
moſt noplace inall Europe (except in England) where offices and dignities are not 
now.hereditaric , in ſuch ſort as that commaunding power andauthoritic,with the ad- 
miniſtration of iuſtice, is by right of lucceſsion fallen euen vato women and children, 
and ſoof athing publike made particular,and to be (old ro him that wil give moſt, asit | 
mult necds be,being once brought into the forme of a patrimonie, which hath-given 
occaſion more boldly to trucke all eſtates and offices , when as men (ce by the lawes 
- andcuſtomes euen ſacred iuſtice it ſelfe prophaned,and ſet to ſale ro him that will giue 
moſt : Ofwhich inconueniences is proceeded the cuill cuſtome of making of allcſtates 
and offices perpetuall . For one ſhould doc iniuric to take an office from a marchant, 
and not reſtore vnto him againe the money that he paid for it. Thus we ſee the dan- 
gers.andabſurdiries one of them as it were linked in another , by the making of the 
eſtatesand offices ofthe Commonweale perpetuall . Beſides which reaſons by me al- 
leaged,we haue alſo the authoritic of the greateſt Law makers , Philoſophers, and 
Lawycrs,as alſo the examples of almoſt all the auntienr Commonweales; as namely, 
of the Athenians, the Romans, the Celtes,and others infinit, who haue flouriſhed, and 1 
doyet flouriſh indiuers places of Italic, Swiſſecland,and Germanie,as alſo the authori. 
tic of Sir Thomas Moore,chauncellour of England, who inthe Commonwealeby him 
deuiſcd, maketh all the magiſtrats and officers therein annuall, ſome from ſix mo- 
nethts to fix monethes,and otherſome from two monethes totwo monethes, and all 
to auoid the inconnueniences which I haue before ſpoke of. And theſe reaſons they 
for molt part vie, which ſay, That magiſtrats and officers ſhould not be in a Com- 
monweale perpetuall. 


The grzatincon-- But nowonthe other ſide , they which maintaine it ro bee more for the publike 


uveniences enſu- 


ing of hauing $00d,to make the eſtates and offices in a Commonmweale perpetuall,alleage, Thatno- 
nears thing can be well done ina yeares ſpace, when as the magiſtrat muſt depart out of his x 


Chi © Charge before he well know hisdutie ; and hauing begun to vnderſtand what belong. 


eth vnto his place,muſt yer forthwith leaue the ſame vnto a new man; and ſo hee like- 
wiſe vato another,all ſtill new men ; ſo that the Commonweale is ſtill to fall intothe 
hands of vnſufficient men,and ſuch as want experience . But ſuppoſe that the prince or 
the people,orthey which haue the choice ofthe magiſtrats, commit not the publike ' 
charge but vnto men knowne to be of good experience, yer ſecing ſo many holy daics, 
dayes not judiciall,vacations,daies ofcleQtion,and of triu mph as take vp a great part 
the yeares,as well the publike as mens priuat ations muſt therewith needs be trobled, 
watres 


oy 
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6 | A warres begun be delaid,judgements interrupted,aQtions of the wicked aboliſhed , pu- 
niſhments deferred,8 in briefe the Commonweal inthe greateſt dangers therot to be 
abandoned . W hereof wee haue a millivn of examples in all hiſtories,both of the 
Greekes,and of the Latines,which had their offices annuall . And-thath oftenrimes 
happened,that the magiſtrars and capraines hauing charge to make. & performe ſome 
watre , Were vpon a ſudden called home againe,and ſoall was ata ſtay: as it happened 
when queſtion was for the ſending of one ro ſucceed Scipio © Africamthe people, the 
Senat,and the magiſtrats, found rhemſelues therewith greatly entangled ; Murz(laith 
Linie) contentiombus & in Senutu, & ad populum atta res eſt : poſlremo eo dedutta vt Se- 
natui permitterent : patres 1g1tur turat (ſic enim connenerat )cenſuerunt vt Conſules pro- 
wincias inter ſe compararent , The matter (ith he) was with great contention debared, 
both inthe Senat,and before the people; at lengrh it was brought to that point,as that 
the people committed it vnto the Sevat : wherefore the Senators beeing ſworne (for 
ſo it was agreed) determined, That the Conſuls ſhould Givide the prouinces berwixt 
them. VV hich was a great nouel:ie to lwearethe Senatthereunto. But Scipio vnder- 
ſanding ofthe decree of the Senar,whereby one ofthe Contuls was forthwith to ſuc- 
ceed um,withour farther delay concluded a peace,more to the aduantage of the ene- 
mie than hee would otherwiſe haue done , it hee had not feared leaſt his ſuccefſour 
ſhould have carried away from himthe glorie and honour of his viftorie, as it is repor. 
© ted hiryſelfe ro hauc oftentimes ſaid. Sorthe warre againſt king Mithridates was pro. 
1 trated aboue twentic yeatcs, by reaſon of the cominuall chaunging of the Ro- 
h man Generals , the enemic in the meatie while (many faire opportunities by him 
offered, and by the Romans neglected ) farte and wideextending his dominion and 
empire. Yea ſometimes the Generall was to giue vp his charge, when hee was euen 
yppon the point to ioyne bartell with the enemie, although he had none appointedro 
ſucceed him : as it happened ynto the great captaines Epaminondzs and Pelopides, 
whole charge expired cucn atſuch time as they were to giue the enemie battell ; who 
yet neuertheleſle ſecing themſelues to haue an aduantage of the enemie, and that they 
could not without the moſt manifeſt danger ofthe ſtateleaue their charge,gaue battel, 
andſo obtained a moſt glorious viftoric , whereby the Thebans with their allies were ; 
[ preſerucd,and the Lacedemonians with a great flaughter ouerthrowne. Bur returning 
home,in ſtead of thanks and triumph,they were both accuſed of high treaſon, for that 
they had holden theircharge longer than the time by the law appointed, 8 fo broughe 
ynto their triall and conui&ed,were by the commulsioners condemned to die ; howbes« 
itthatthey were afterwards by the people pardoned . Now who knoweth not how 
' many ſtrong places haue bene taken by the enemie, tor chaunging of their captaines ? 
how many cities and townes haue bene forced , for hauing pur into them new gouer- 
nours? and eſpecially at ſuch time as the enemie was nie, 8 readic to beſtege the ſame: 
as ofcentimes it commeth to paſſe, that the fauourites catrying away the honor,the old 
| expert captaines are excluded,who right often inrevenge thereof either go over vnto 
theenemie,or els otherwiſe disfurniſh the place of vituals,and other things neceſfarie. 
And yer there is another reaſon which might well ſtay the preferments and: offices 
of the commonweale from being murable, which reaſon Trberius the emperour had Thereaon why 
ſill in his mouth, at ſuch time as men complained himto be the firſt that had for many Cn —_— 
yeares together continued the eſtates and offices ſtill inthe ſame mens hands: I do it rn n* 
(aid he) tothe end that they which are already full ofthe blood of the people, may as vften cbaunged. 
Horſeleeches,full and ready ro burlt, giue the ſubiccts ſomereleaſe, fearing lelt ſuch as 
ſhould come new & all an hungred,ſhould without remorſe or reſpeCt at all, draw out 
ticrelt of their blood, gnaw their bones, and ſucke out the very marrow that was yer 
\. Te left 
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leftin the ſubies. And this vnto me ſeemeth to be a reaſon ofright great importance: þ 
 forit is an olde and true ſaing,, N on pareit opulis reznum breue , a ſhort raigne ſpareth 
not the people . And yet inthe raigne of Tiberius , Offices and other places of com- 
maund, were vſually giuen and nor ſold z obtained, but not craued,vpon men of deſerr 
beſtowed,and not ſhamectully ſet to ſaleto them that would giue moſt : which Opinion 
of Tiberius ought to bee of much more force in ſuch places as whereport ſale is made 

| of allpreferments and offices of the common weale: tor it is to bee preſumed (ag (ayth 

Alexander Senerus the emperor,& afterhim Lewesthe 12)thatthe marchants of offices 
mult (cl by reraile,8 as deere as they can,that which they had before boughtingrofle, 

And beſide that which we haue already ſaid, how is it poſsible that he ſhould com. 
maund with ſuch authority as beſeemeth a magiſtrat, which ſeeth that by and by ater c 
he ſhall buc {tand for a cipher(as they ſay) without any authority or power at all? who 
ſhall obey him? who ſhal feare him? who ſhall do his commaunds? wheras to the con. 
tratyitthe magiſtrats power be perpetuall,he ſhall commaund with dignity, hee ſhall 
boldly oppolc himſclfc againſt the wicked,and giue ayde and ſuccour vnto the good: 
he ſhall reuenge the wrong done vnto the oppreſſed, andrefiſt the violence of tyrants, 
and that without feare or miſdoubt of being chruſt out, or diſpoyled of his dignity and 
office,as hath bene ſcene by ſome even ofthe greateſt princes,aſtoniſhed with the con. 
ſtancy & immutable aſſurance of the magiſtrats,not hauing whatto reprouc himfor: 
neither yet daring to diſplace them, fearing alſo the diſcontentment of their ſubiedts, 
vnto whom the brightnes of Iuſtice and vertue is alwayes redoubtablc, and theinte- 4 
prity of valiant and couragious men right commendable. 

In briefe,if we would hauec(as all men ought co wiſh co haue)magiſtrars wiſe, ſtout, 
and well experimented in the charge commirted vnto them,we mult wiſh them ro bee 
perpetual: for why it is impoſlible that new magiſtrats ſhould be expert intheir charge 

the firlt yeare,conſidering that the life of man is right ſhort, and the nature ofauthoriy 
and power moſt difficult, whether it be for the training vp of the ſubieAs in warres, or 
forthe maintaining of them in peace; for the adminiſtration of Iuſtice,or forthe man- 
naging of the publike revenues: all which cannot in ſhorttitne of new'magiltrats be 
citherthroughly learned, or duly praQtiſed, For as the ruine of families commonly 

New lords new COMMmcth of new ſcruitors , euen ſo the tals of Commonweales alfo proceedethfrom 7 

m_ new magiſtrats,who ſtill bring in new deniſes,councels,Jaws, fations, cuſtoms, cdids, 

MR ———, ceremonies, aCtions, andin briefe a new chaunge of all things inthe 
Commonmealc; whereof cnſucth a contempt of the old laws 8: cuſtoms,asallo ofthe 
magiltrats themſelues. All which may well be ſcene in the antient Commonweals of 
of the Greeks & Romans,whercinthe new magiſtrats were no ſooner placed, butthey 
forthwith forged new edifts & laws,{o to cauſe thernſelues to be the more (poken of ; 

' without regard whether they were profitable for the Commonweal or nor: propoun- 
ding ouly this vnto themſeluces, how to leaue a remembrance of their nanies yntopo- 
ſteritic : wheras men (o ficke of ambition, areſtill more deſirous of a great than of a 
goodname. Howbcitthat it is not necdfull ro vic many arguments to prouc & ſhow K 
as it were ynto the ſight of the eye,that the magiſtrars and officers ought to be perperu- 
allſecing that we haue the law of God, which cannot bee ſo bound vnto places or per- 
ſons , but thata man therefrom may well draw an example to imitate and follow. 
Now it is not found, that the magiſtrats and officers eſtabliſhed inthe law ol God 
were annuall : neitheris it found , thatthey which were once provided of honorable 
places and preferments in the Commonweale , were cuer atter againe remoucd to 
giue place vovto new magiltrats,and ſo to yeeld vnto ambition that which is ro vertue 


duc. So wee find alſo, that Plato would thatthe offices in his Commonweale hou 
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14 Alillfor the moſt part be perpetuall. So thar in briefe we ſee the reaſons by vs alleaged, 
tobe by: the {acred ſcriptures, as. alſo by long experience and traQ of time confir- 
,med;ior by the example of {mall Commonweales,burt cuen ofthe greateſt and moſt 
- flouriſhing monarchies and kingdomes that now are,or euer were inthe whole world, 
asweie thoſe of the Aſlyrians, the Perſians, the Aegyprians,the Parthians, the Acthio- 
,pians,the Turkes,the. T artars,the Moſcouites,the Polontans,the Germans,the French 
- mengthe Danes,the Swedens,the Engliſhmen, the Scots, the Spaniards, the Jralians; 
excepting ſome few Commonweals, which are ſtill rurmoiled with the continual chan- 
ging ofthcir Magiſtrats,and perpetuell louds ofſedition and diſcord for the ſhortnelle 
_ofthcir offices . 
B./.; Now itis:not like ſo many people and nations to haue failed of the light of na- 
* «ture, ofiudgement, of reaſon, & experience , ſeeing their eſtate ſo wiſely managed, 
. andz@ have ſo long flouriſhed both in time of peace and war: which could in no wile 
ſolong hauc ſtood, had their mutable magiſtrats bene cuery moment to haue bene a- 
newchoſen. And thus we ſee thereaſons both of the one ſide and of the other,which 
might. moue ſome ro make their magiſtrats perpetvall ,'as ſome others alſo ro make 
them annual}: Voto which reaſons ſometime are ioyned luch flouriſhes of eloquence, 
as might at the firſt well daſle the eyes not onely of the ignorant, but eucn of the ſhar. 
ſwitted alſo,to-heare the reaſons ofthe one {ide,, without giuing of care vnto the 
- reaſonsot che other, whichare hereby vs indiftzremtly ſer downegthat every man might 
C ſuſpend his iudgement,vntill that cuerie thing werEinequall ballance well weighed. 
 _  Butasmen oftentimes erre in the maiataining; ef the ſocictios of men,aud/ggueri- Two gre errers 
:ment of cities and Commonweales ; [o doe th:y.1n-wwo norable things alſo-clpecially; ISS 
whereof the one is, That they tno narrowly looke int6 the inconueniences. of a law, —— 
without weighing ofthe good that enſuerh thereot: the other, Thatthey runne from 
one extreame into another ; and fo as it were ſhunning the water ,run all headlopg in- = 
tdthe fire, when as they ſhould hane ſtaied in the middeſt. P/4to would,that the magi. 
{trats in his Commonwealc ſhould bee all perpetuall ; which extremitic ſeemed vnto 
Ariſtotle blame-worthy, whotherefore running himſcite into the other excremitie, 
andreieQting the opinion of his maſter P/ato,opened a way vntoall the citifens;,. to all 
D thehonours and preferments of his Commonweal,ſaying, That otherwile to do,were 
to kindl« the fire of (edition in the whole eſtate : whereas yer neither the one, nor the 
other ofthem hath made any diſtinion at all of Commonweales, whereof the reſo- 
lution of this queſtion eſpecially dependeth, And we haue ſcene even inthis ourtime 
one® ofthe greateſt perſons ofthis realme,and the chicte man ot his cote, who hawng | 
embraced the opinion of « Arrftotle,hath endeuoured himſelfe by all meansto change 1is chaunceiour 
al theothces into commiſcions,to be holden but by ſufferance : who never. had other — 
thing in his mouth, and yet without any diſtinQtion in what forme of Commonweale 
this chaunge were,without harme to bereceiued, - 
Now moſt certaine it is, that Commonwcales in nature contrarie., are by CON- commonieates 
| trarie lawes and mcanes to bee alſo gouerned and maintained ( as wee haue often- C—_ 
times before (aid, and yet mult oft times ſay) fo that the rules and orders proper to memes to beats 
maintaine and preſcruc Popular eſtates , ſerue to the readie ruine and overthrow "Ip 
of Monarchies and ſole governments . The Popular eſtates are maintained by ORE". 
continual chaunge of officers, tothe end that everic man according to his qualitic frrvet ins 
might hauc partinthe offices, according as they haue parc iv the ſoucraigntie, which Pm nom 
(an in no- wiſe bee where otfices be giuen1n perpetuitie . Belides that equalitic the 
nutſe of Popukar eſtates is by the annuall ſucceision of magiſtrates the beucer main- 
taned , and the long cuſtome of continuall commaund giue vor: an appetite 
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or deſire to ſome one or other ambitions citiſen to aſpire vato the ſoueraigntie alone. . | , 
W hcreas to the contrarie in Monarchies it is not neceſlaric , no nor yet wholeſome, 
thatlubicRs having no intereſt inthe ſoucraigntie,ſhould be nouriſhed in ambition, ig 
being ſufficient for them to learne to bee durifull and obcdient ynto their ſouerai 
prince ,and eſpecially ifthe Monarchy be Lordlike or Tyrannicall: For that the tub. 
ies inthe one be the princes naturall flaues , and inthe other the.tyrants ſlayes by 
force,it ſhould be a thing impoſsible for ſuch a Lordlike Monarch , or tyrant to hold 
h their cſtates,andto giue ſuch yearcly or ſucceſsiue commanding power vnto their ſub. 
Sens jets. And therefore tyrants,who are no lefſe hated and feared of their ſubieQs, than 
they themſclues feare and hate them, hauing little or nv truſt or confidence in them, 
for moſt part guard themſclues with ſtraungers onely,and ſome few oftheir owne ſub. G 
ieQs,ſuch as they know to be vnto themſclues molt loyall and fairhfull; vnto whome 
they commit the cuſtodic andguard of their owne perſons, of their eſtates,of their for» 
ces,and of their wealth,without any deſire ar all ro chaunge them , not onely for that 
they diſtruſt others , but alſo for that they would not acquaint them with the ſweet. 
neſſe of power and command, lcalt ſo ſome one or other ofthem therewith enflamed, 
ſhould be deſirous to diſpatch the tyrant of his life, ſo ro obraine his place : orels other. 
wiſe in ſodoing to gratifie the ſubiefts. V hereas the Lordlike Monarch whome his 
ſubies more willingly obey as his natural! ſlaves, is not ſo much hindred' or letted 
fronythechoice of his magiſtrats and officers, as is the tyrant ,who is not but by force 
and conſtraint obeycd of his ſubieQs; and therefore giuethnot the preferments or of- 14 
fices of his eſtates in perperuitic , neither yet maketh them annuall ; but onely beſtow. 
eth them as he ſecth good,aud that forſo long as plealeth him,diuiding them a 
many at his good pleaſure, without any-law ordecree therefore, all depending of his 
will and pleafute. 
et Butthe Royall Monarch, who is in ſuch ſort tointreat his ſubieRts,as is the good fa. 
ina royallmo- -ther his touing children , albeit that he be no-more bound vnto mans lawes , than are 
peraalt and tome* the other Monarches, yet will he neuerthelefle of himſelfe eſtabliſh decrees and lawes, 
on for the placing and diſplacing of magiſtrats and officers, to the endthey might (o bee 
holden; dividing the honours and'rewards of vertue not to all indifterently, without 
diſcretion, but vnto ſuch as deſerve the ſame ; having ſtill more reſpeR vnto the expe- | 
rience and vertue,than vnto the grace and favour of them who are vnto him moſt of 
all commended. And yet for all that, ſballin all things obſerue and keepe the com- 
mendable mediocritie,in ſuch ſort,as that he ſhall make many offices perperuall, and 
ſome changeable alſo from three yeares to three yeares; and otherſome to bee cueric 
yeare allo chaunged ; as namely the preſidents of the parliaments , of the finances or 
common receit,or gouernours of prouinces, who could neuer otherwiſe bee puniſhed 
for their oppreſsion and miſdemeanor, itthey had their ſuch greatauthoritie andpow- 
erinthe eſtate and Commonweale ſtill in perpetuitie . He ſhall alſo diuide the honors 
and pteferments ofthe ſtare, vnto the richer and nobler ſort,albeit that they be notmen 
of ſo great experience as are ſome of the pooter and baſer ſort,ſo to preuent ſturres and K 
ſeditions : yet for all that prouided alwayes, thatvnto them which of themſelues are 
not of ſafficient capacitic be ſtill aſſociat men of good experience intheir charye, ſoto 
couer and ſupplic the defeQ ofthe others: And yet isnot ſo bound, vnto his own laws, 
but in calc of riecelaiti hee may againe diſplace them whome hee hath before ordai- 
nedto be perperuall magiſtrats,finding them of whome he hath ſo cuill made choice, 
for the weakeneſſe of their minds or bodies , to be altogether inſufficient for the pubs 
like charge to be by them ſuſtained, or for ro coucrthe ſhame ofthem which are (o in- 
lufficientſhall giue them ſome honeſt meanes to diſcharge thewiclues of —_— 
charge 
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k charge : as did the moſt wiſe emperor Auguſtus vnto a great number of the Senators, 
who vaworthy of their ſo honourable places, by that 'meane cleanely diſplaced 
themſclues , withour any force or ſturre ; or at leaſtwiſe ſhall appoint them depu- 
ties for the executing oftheir charge: yer in the meane time ſuffering the magiltrates 
and officers themſclues, to enioy till their cicles of their offices , and woonted pri- 
nikeges . Ando he intent that iuſtice , the principall and chiefe ground of an eſtare | 
or Commonweale may bee the more religiouſly diſtribured , hee ſhall for the _— 
2dminiſtrarion thereof appoint perpetuall colledges and companies of Iudges, and nies of iudges 
eſpecially of ſuch as are without appeate to iudge of the lives, fame, and goods of the wai, hb 
ſubie&s : not onely that thele judges ſhould (o be the better experimented(as well for 
3 hearmgrthe opinion of diuers,as fortheirlong exerciſe in iudgement :) but alſo that ſo 
cher ſenerali power might be in ſom? ſort weakened (for feare they ſhould abuſe the 
ſame) and that (o being many of like authotitie and power, they ſhould not o eaſily 
berorrapted: not unlike to a grear dzale of warer which is more hardly corrupred 
thanisa little, For as F/inte layth : em ommrs, n:2minem omnes v10449 fefellerunt : 
melius omnibus quan ſinguli creditar. No man cuct deceiued all men, neither did all 
men euct deceive any man: betterir isro belecuc all than one. Howbeir, yerthat by 
thewiſedome and vertue of ſome one good judge, awhole companie, or bench of 
judges of the ſame courr is oftentimes relecued: and their fations and ſecret praftiſes 
c broken ; or being otherwiſe good men, yer miſſe-enfermed by falſe accuſers and per- 
tic foggers,cannot know ot vnderſtand the truth : but are by the wiſedome of ſome 
one of their companicthe better eaformed . As I have knowne one judge alone to 
hace cauſed the whole companie of judgesto change their opinion, being before re- 
ſolued and ſer dowae to haue put apoore innocent waman to death: whom yer for 
allthathe by moſt pregnant andliuely reaſons clearely and fully acquired of that ſhee 
wasindanger to haue beene condemned for. VV ho therefore well deſerueth to be na- 
med : and was Potiey alcarned judge of great integritic and verrue: who hath left unto 
his countrey his two ſonnes inhericoats of their fathers vertues: one of them Maſter 
ofthe Requeſts: and the other, Secrerarie of the Fitances 3 in vertue not inferior unto 
their farher. Beſides that,the experience of many worlds of ycares hath giuen vs ſuffi. 
ciemtly to und-rſtand many jud zes,by conterring their opiaions togerher,to giue ther 
by abecter arid lound-r iudgement, than where they iudge cuery one of them apare. 
Howbeit that _4rifotle rhinketh it better to haut eucry jud zes opinion conſidered of 
apartby it ſelfe: and that he faith to haue beene the vſuall manner of iudgement in 
manythe cities ofthe Greeks. Nowthe Romans to haue holdea both theſe faſhions 
_ andmanners of iadgements _L7ontns Pedianur is the Authour, where he ſaith : Alians 
eſe rationem cum vniu2r(i Indices conſtituunt, aliam cumſinguli ſententizm ferunt , Tc 
tobe one manner ofproceeding when all the judges roger determine of a matter, 
andanother when cuery one of them deliuet their opinions aparr. VV herefore cauſes 
E aremore indifferencly and vprightly diſcided in Europe by a competent number of 
judges togerher: then by ſeuerall judges in Alia and Africke , whereas one particular Fetter manylade 
judge of a Prouince according ro his will and pleaſure deretmineth of all appeales flow. = 
madevnto him from rhe other particular and inferiout judges in that prouince.. And 
albeitthat in Grand Caire ( one of the greateſt cities of the world) there be foure jud- 
pes which haucthcir divers and ſeperate iuriſditions, and cuery one of them haue allo 
their divers Deputies , who iudge alſo of cauſes apart and by themſclues, yer are the 
appeales ſtill brought vnto the firſt judge chiefe of the foure ; who alone without any 
companion or aſciſtant by him ſelfe at his pleaſure diſcideth all appeales : whom ir is 
no preat matter for himro winne , that ſtandeth in his good grace, or that haththe 
Tr ij grea- 
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'the judges , and may at their pleaſure-place or diſplace any ofthe reſt ofthe judges, yea 
and all ofthem together allo ſo long as, it ſhall pleaſe the. Grand Seignor. For why 
amongſt the Turkes all power and commaund is but by ſufferance and during plea. 

ſure bothgiven and received. - es | | 
Got infe- Now we hauc betore ſaid that in the royall Monatchie all the Magiſtrates and Of. 
* officers ſhould ficers ſhould neither be perpetuall, neither all ſtill mutable: For that it is not needfull 
bepwpanalle. ro ch annge the mcanc officers, as Clarks, Sergeants, Vſhers, Notaries, and(uch other 
like , who for that they haue no power 'or authoritic to commaund, cannot hurtthe 
Eſtate :.and yet neuerthelefle the experience of their charge which cannot butinlo 
tire and by great praQtiſe be got, requirerh that they ſhouJd bee perpetuall; And ſo 
might a man ſay of other inferiour officers alſo, being ſtil] lubie vnto the power ahd 
authoritie of the greater, but cannot yet oft times be chaunged without the great hurt 
of the Commonweale,and-many private mens hinderance. T he Senators and Coun. 
celours of cſtate alſo , whole dexteritic for the mannaging of the great affaires ofthe 
TharSenarors Commonmweale is not but by long experience to'be gotten; we ſee them to haue 
Rees DEENC iN Rome , in. Lacedemonia, and amongſt the Arcopagi in Athens , perpewall: 
be ſtil perpetual- and ſo T thinke they ought ro be cuery, where elſe, ſothat in the perpetvall chaunge of 
mutable magiſtratcs , the Senate ſhould ſtill be conſtant, firme , and immvrable, and 
that vpon it the other mutable offices and magfſtrates ſhould as vpon a molt lure ſlay 


Lib, & Leghus IEftt Which was not ſo well prouided for by * Plato, whowould have his Senatetobe 


Cap.194 Every yeare by lot choſen. But now as for ſuch great magiſtrates and officers as ac- 
knowledge no commaund more than the ſoucraigne Princes alone, whither ir bein 

mattiall affaires, the a&miniſtration of iuſlice, or the charge of the publique receitif 

the royall Monarch ſhall keepe them but one , rwo,, or three yeares in their charge 

at the moſt, he ſhall ſo leauc open away vnto his tuſtice, for the examining of their 

ations , and by the ſame mcancs ſhall-caule the wicked. and cortupt magiſtrates to 

une, ſtanding alwayes in dread to be called to giue an account oftheir doings. And 

or that Magiſtrats and Officers ate not to be chauvyed all at once ( for thar all ſudden 


chaunges in a Commonweale are daungcrovs ) and that the publique aQtions be not 


interrupted, the chaunge of ſuch great Magj(irates as are in corporations and colleges 
rogether is to be made by the ſucceeding of them one of them vnto an other : as they 
doe inthe Commonwealec of Rhaguſe ; where the Senate is perpetuall, andthe Sena- 
tors who are allo ſoucraigne judges,are not but cuery one of them one yere incharge: 
who yet chaunge not all at once , but ſucceſsiuely. ;and as it were inlenſiblie ; and in 
their turne aftcr that they hauc for a certaine time liucd as private men, returne more 
freſh vnto the lame charge againe. . + 


% 


Sp__—_ * But yergenerally in every Commonweale this rule hath alwayes place without ex- 


to be keptin Ceprion, 4s. That the perpetuall Magiſtrats 8 Officers ſhould haue cither nopower 
mans Aduray at all, orelſe veric little power ro commaund , or elſe ſome com panion ioyned with 
them : and that they ro whom great power is giuen,haue the ſame bur for a ſhort time, 

and by the law limitted to ſome on monethes or yeares . By which tempering and 

- moderation of power and commaund,the difficulties and daungers ſballccaſe, which 

might otherwiſe enſue by the ſuddein chaunge. of all the Magjftrates at once, forthe 
interruption of publique aCtions. Neither need we ſoo feare leſt the Commonweale 

ſhould be without Magiſtrates , as a ſhip withouta maſter to gonerne the ſame : asit 

ofren times chaunced in Rome, forthe lute ofthe magiſtrates, who one of them hin- 

dcred'an other, or els the ſame day cntered all intotheir charge, as they all at one and 
at the ſclfe ſame inſtant departed ouy of the ſame together . Neither need weto oy 
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greareſt preſents to giue him, Howbeitthat the two Cadeleſcheis are the chiefe of all, 
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4 alſoleſt the wicked by briberie mounted vntothe more hie degrees of honour, ſhould 
eſcape vncorreRed: or that the ignorant or vnskilfull ſhould carie away the prefer- 
ments of the eſtate and Commonweale: they which before had charge , hauing for 
cerraine yeares reſted themſelues , ſtill returning againe with much greater experience 
then before . Now they which wiſh for annual] Magiſtrats, annuall Senators, annuall 

wers and commaunds, foreſee not that (beſide the difficulties and daungers by vs 
before allcaged ro enſue thereof ) by this meanes either rude arnficers or ſuch 
likeignorant and vnskilfull men, muſt be called vnto ſuch publike charges asthey are 
neuer able ro diſcharge, or elſe that the Commonweale mult nceds be full of moſt 
wiſe men, and ſuch as are of greateſt experience and knoyledge . Howbeit that can- 

3 not by nature be, that all men can do all things : wheras we ſee particular men ſcarcely 
well ro diſcharge their particular charges; and in other ſome to relt great wiſedome, 
whoyet haue no kill in gouernment ar all, But in doing that which wee haue ſaid 
there ſhall not caſilie any detaulr fall out, neither ſhall the ſubieQs have any iuſt cauſe 
whereof to complaine; the rewards of hunour being ſo expoſed to every mans light, 
as the marke whereat euery one ſhould ayme, though few there bee which hit the 
fame,and the fewer officers and rewards there ſhould be, and the dearer that they were 
prized,the more they ſhould be of all deſired : when as every man ſhould for his vertue 
be called vpon , and that there ſhould be no caule of ſedition, no man being excluded 

(© from the merite and reward of his vertue and ſutficiencie, ſo that the cauſes of edition 
ſoraken away , the ſubics may ſtill live in all peace and tranquillitic . And if need be 
we may vſc Commilsioners or Syndiques , as they didin the time of Lewes the ix,and 
Philp the faire, for the chaſtiſing ofthe officers ,and the calling of them to account. 

ow ſome difficulties concerning the chaunging of Magiſtrats and Lawes are by 
vs before ſer downe,and more I ſuppoſe will be imagined : yet were it vareaſonable to 
loake into the diſcommodities of a law (avd ſo tor the ſame to reiect it) without con- Nolawefo 
fideration alſo of the profits thereof, ſeeing that there is nolaw ſo good (as ſaith Cleo £4 one mv 
the Cenſor ) which drawerh not after ic ſome incommodities . Andin mine opinion emmodinie, 
that law may alwayes be accounted good and profitable,itthe good which mayenſue ,,._.. 1, 

p thereof be manifeſt, and greater then the harme that is to be feared thereof: wherein is nerxobechav- 
many often times offend, which thinke it impolsible to haue all difcommodities quite Gircommoditie 
taken out ofthe lawes, the Commonweale yet neuertheleſle ſtill ſtanding in ſatetie, 8% 
bur ſo falling into ſuch daungers as they before thought not of, ſtraight waics blame Pangerousro 


. X change all the 
thelawes, and often times chaunge the ſame, when as in truth they ſhould hauc accu- cheite wagi- 


ſed & chaunged them ſelues . So ſome good Princes cuill aduiſed often times totheir — 
harme cancell a good Law for ſome one incommoditie they hauc ſeene therein, *** 
Whercof we will vſe no other example then that of Lewes the xj, who comming to 

the Crowne at once diſplaced all his fathers auntient (eruitours , andremoued alſo the 

princes his nic kinſmen from the gouernment of the {tate : who therefore with a won- 

E derfull conſent conſpired with the enemy againſt him,and brought him to ſuch a ſtrait, 
asthatthey had almoſt ſtrucke the crowne from his head, and by force wreſted the 
toiall ſceprer out of his hands , But theſe ſturres againe quietcd, and all things well pa- 
cified and ſet in order, fearing leſt his ſonne ſhould fall into the like daunger, charged 
him ncuer to chaunge them whom he had aduaunced ;and yet not ſo contented, made 
a law, whereby he decrecd all offices to be perpetuall; and that ſuch as were once pre- 
erred thereunto, ſhould nor be againe diſplaced, otherwiſe then by reſignation,death, 
of forfaicure : And by an other Edi& declaring the former, publiſhed the xx. of Sep- 
tember in the yeare 1483 decreed , That no officers hauing forfeited their offices, for 
what cauſe ſoeucr, thould be enforcedto yeeld vp their offices, except it were ſo before 

adiudged, 
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adiudged, and theparties condemned . VV hich edi hce commaunded to ſtandin & 


force,not onely whileſt he himſelte yer lined, but allo during the raigne of-his ſonne 


"Charles . And albeit that he could not ſo bind the hands of his fuceefſour , yer (o it is 


nevertheleſſe,thar this his decree & law hath cuer fince bene inuiolably kepr, although 
the auntient clauſe, So /ong as#t ſhall pleaſe ws, remaine ſhll in all lerters ot office, 


W hich words declare no perpetuall power to be giuen vnto the magiltrars or officers, 


but by ſufferance onely , except by law or cultome it be otherwiſe prouided . Yer ſill 


| remaineth that idle clauſe,that thereby it may be vnderſtood, all power and authoritie 


to haue in auntient times bene giuen by our kings during their pleaſure, and ſoto haue 
ot che magiſtrats bene holden bur by ſufferance onely. And albeit that in theraigne of 
Philip the Faire this ſtring was againe touched, for che giuing of offices in perpetuitie, 
yerfor all that the matter ſtill reſted vndecided. But Philip Yalois reuoked thecommil. 
ſions,and ordainzd, That from that time forward the royall offices ſhould bee perperu- 
all ; which well declareth them betore ro haue beene mutable atthe pleaſure of the 
kings,albeit that the officers had not forfeited them . And amongſt thoſe prailes which 

they gitie vnto king Rebert , one of the greateſt is, That he neuer diſplaced otficer,if he 

had not for ſome foule and infamous faCt before fortcited his office . VV hereby itisto 

be gathered , king Robert his aunceſtours to haue vied other lawes and cuſtomes, 

But yet haply it may ſceme vnto ſome,that it offices ſhould ſtill be giyen withthat 
clauſe, Daring the Princes pleaſure, the magittrats would berter diſcharge their charges 
for the hope they ſhould haue by this meaneto.continue ſtill in their places , procees 
ding ſtfll from better ro better, and bearing themſelues vprightly , for fearcotherwile 
ro bediſplaced . W hereunto Þ agree, in a well ordered Lordly Monarchy : but the 


 daungerſhouldbegreater to openſuch a gap vnder a prince on cuery fide beſer with 


That offices in 
a royal Monar- 
chie are rather 
to be beſtowed 
by order of law, 
than by the 
Princes-will & 
pleaſure onely. 


flatterers,and compaſled in with clawbackes : For why, cucric man ſeeth, that princes 
ſo beſer,muſt either make a molt filthy gaine and tratfique of their offices, or elſe rake 
ſach places and power to commaund, from good men, who almoſt alwaics haue the 
courtiers life(polluted with all manner of vices)in hatred and detcſtation, Beſides that 
this beſtowing of ottfices during pleaſure , ſauoureth ſomewhat of tyranny , or of a 
Lordlike gouernment , rather than of a Royall Monarchy ; which ( ſo much as 
poſsible is) ſhould by lawes,and not by the princes will and pleaſure onely bee gouer- 
ned: Soas many a Lordly Monarchic,where the ſubic&s being naturall flaucs adore 
and feare their ſoucraigne prince, as a god come downe from: heauen, accounting his 
commaunds as the lawes of nature it ſelke . VV hereasin a Royall Monarchy, hon 
the ſubie&s areas children,itis needtull rorule and goucrneall things by law, as much 
as polsible may be: for otherwiſe it the king ſhall without cauſe exclude ſome one 
more than ſome other from ſome office or preferment, he that ſhould bee ſo excluded 
ſhould hold himſelte injured, andſo reſt diſcontented with his prince 3 who ought ra- 
therto be beloucd than feared of his ſubiefs ; which to bee, he ought totake away all 
occaſion of diſcontentment that men might hauc againſt him; and better meancs 1s 
there none,thanto leaue all that may be to the diſpoſition ofthe lawes and cuſtomes, 
no man fo hauing juſt cauſe to complaine ofthe prince. 

The learned Budeus who was of opinion that it were belt to have the magjiſtrats 
and offices ſtill changeable,withour hauing regard vnto the law made by Lewes the xi. 
hath holden , That in auntient time the Preſidents and counſellors of the parliament 
of Paris were but annuall : and that che ſolemne oath which they ſtill take the 13,day 
of nouember,and the letters patents which they ſtill are ro haue from the king for the 
opcoing of the Parliament,ſhow ſufficiently thattheir cſtates were nor perperuall,but 
ſtill at the pleaſure of the prince to bee reuoked,and (0 to bee by them holden bur by 

luftcrance; 
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k ſufferance: and ſo by thele reaſons drew many to be of the ſame opinio with him, who pt 
had they but turned ouer the records of the court, and of the chamber of accounts, the partment 
they ſhould haveſfound that that Parliament which before was ambulatorie & moue. *** 
able, and which had no puwer but by commiſsion, was by 2hi/jp the long ordayned 
tobe an ordinarie Court, with ordinatie power, circuitc,and juriſdiftion; 1n the ere- 
Aion whereof was expreſled that it ſhould ſtill haue therein one or two Preſidents, of 
whom the firſt was che Earle of Burgundie the kings nie kin{man, as in like ſort the 
Preſident in the Imperiall chamber, is alway one ofthe princes of the Empire . And 
ſo tor along time alſo the Preſident ofthe court of Paris was ſtill a martiall man and 
not agowne man as he now is: andeuen yer at this preſent the Great Prztor ofthe 
3 court of Paris, whom we call the chiete Preſident, is ſtill honored with the qualitice and 
title of a martiall man, as of a knight, or as the Latins call it 4z/es, or a ſouldiour , al- 
though he neuer drew (word: which tile the other judges of that court have not,who 
then were but three ſcore, butnow are an hundred avd fiftic . VV hereby it is plaine 
the court of Paris ſo tounded to have an ordinaric and perpetuall power , nei- 
ther to haue need of the Princes annuall reſcripts, or letters patents for the diſciding 
and determining of comrouerſies, Howbeir that king Hezry the ſecond comming 
inothe Parliament for the publiſhing of certaine Edits and lawes, which in that 
court could hardly find paſſage ( hauing it put into his mouth by certaine flatterers ) 
faidopenly, That the Parliament had at all nu power, if it pleaſed not him by ſending 
( of his letters Patents cuery yeare to giuc opening vnto the ſame; which his ſpeech 
aſtoniſhed many . But cerraine 1t is that the letters patents which are ſent to this end, 
and the annuall oath which the Preſidents and Councelours take, is but a matter 
of formalitic and cuſtome, neceſlarie at ſuch time as the parliaments were not holden 
but by commiſsion: But afterwards that they were ercCted into the forme of ordinaric 
courts, ſuch auntient ſolemnities are no more neceſlarie : for why the annuall Magi- 
ſtrats are to take an annuall oath; whereas they which are perpetuall Magiſtrars are to 
take ic but once for all, withour any needlefle reiteration of the ſame. So the continuall 
Roman Magiſtrats cuery yeare tooke their oath, for that their power was but annuall; 
wheras the Senators tooke it but once for all; for that their dignitic was perpetuall and 
during the whole time of their liues. The ſame might be (aid of the forme of thecom- 
milions and decrees of that court , conceiued vnder the name and (cale of the king, 
andnamely of the letters miſsue of the court: which although they bee concemued in 
the name of the court, are yer neuertheleſle ſealed with the little royall ſcale with the 
* flowredeluce : howbeir that all the other magiltrats,ſeneſchals, bailictes,prouoſts,and 
* gouernours of countries, hauing power of ordinaric commaund or by commilsion, 
dire the ſame vnder their owne names,andtheir owne ſeales ; which is yet retained 
of the auntient forme,cuer ſince that the parliament was bur the kings priuie councell, 
which councell for that it had no ordinatie power,did nothing of itſelte, and the com- 
miltions are alwaics grauntcd in the name ofthe king , as hauing the onely powerto 
commaund in his councell , as we haue before ſhewed. VV hich forme hath bene cucr 
ſince followed in the ereQion of otherparliaments,cuen vnto the court of Aides,who 
give out all their commilsions, vnder the kings names which hath moued ſometo lay, 
That the parliaments haue nothing but an extraordigaric power by way of commilsi- 
ononely , Howbeitthart it ſufficiently appeareth by 'that which is by vs before ſaid, 
them to haue an ordinaric and perpetuall power , which they ſtill hold the king becing 
dead: W hich ifir were but a power holden vpon ſufterance, (as ſome would have it) 
tſhould then rogether with the death of the king rake end, as all other powers and 


commilsions elſe doe . But theſe courts and the ordinarie magiltrats thereof, the king 
| being 
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being dead neither chaunge their attire ,nor vic any mourning garments, or other ;j 
figaes of ſorrow : yea that more is, the firſt confirmations of the new king are alwaies 
graunted ymo the Courts of Parliament ; as hath beene alwaicz vſcd ſince the time of * 
Lewes the elenenth , in ſuch ſorc as that their power is not onely ordinarie, but perpe. 
twall alſo, not onely in the whole bodies of themſelues, but euen in euery one of the 
members, officers, and miniſters of the ſaid Courts of Parliament. 
eo we Andyet for all that is not the manner of thoſe Princes to be diſcomtnended ,who 
ets Aiſcom. VILO their Officers and Magiſtrates giue their power but by ſufferance , Which they (if 
mended, cauſe be) at their pleaſure againe take from them ,as the kings of England have vſed 
to doc. For albeit thatthe auntient and moderne Commonweales, eſpecially the Po. 
pular and Ariſtocratique ( more ſtraitly bound vnto the lawes thanare Monarchies) 6 
haue their Magiſtrates and officers for the moſt part annuall, and that none of them 
was againe diſplaced, without iuſt cauſe why z yer ſo it was for all that, thatthe peo. 
ple ſometimes reuoked their former choice made, and placed ſome others whom they 
knew to be more fit for the charge they were to vndergoe : as it didineſtabliſhing the 
DiRators and others their Captaines and Gouernors , reuoking ſometimes (as [ ſay) 
euen their ordinarie magiltrates ; as it did OFaczlis the Conſul, who atthercqueſt of 
Fabius Maximus was remoucd from his charge, asa man not ſufficientfor the man- 
nagiog of ſo great and daungerousa warre as the State had then in hand. Neither had 
they A the remouiog of their magiſtrat, regard onely it he had in any thing treſpaſſed, 
and ſo deſerued to be remoued 3 but euen ynro the inſufficiencie of him alſo , whither 
it were knowne or ynknowne when they receiucd him intothe Eſtate , or that it were 
befallen him afterwards ; deeming alſo weakneſle , or age, madneſle,'or other like dif- 
cales, ſuch as let and hinder mens reaſonable aQtions , to be ſufficient alſo to diſplace 
them from their offices . And namely Lutizs Torguatus choſen the third time Conlul 
_ excuſed himlelfe before the people * the infirmitic of his eyes ; ſaying , That itwas 
nortreaſonto put the government of the Commonwealc into his hands , who could 
not ſce but by other mens eyes . But O how many are there of the blind, deafe, and 
dumbe , not having in themſclues any light of nature, neither wiſedome, nor expeti- 
cence ſo much as to goucrne themſelues , who are not er content to guide the layles 
and tackles, bur deſire alſo to lay hands cuen vpon the verie helme alſo of the Come [ 
monwealc? 
Now that which we have ſaid concerning the meane that ought to be kept inthe 
chaunge and continuation of Magiſtrats and Officers, bath not onely place inroyall 
Thais ory Monarchies, but cucn in Popular and Ariſtocrarique eſtates alſo, where the offices 
commonweale almoſt all , or for the moſt part,ought to be cucry yeare, or from two yeares totwo 
ſowe eſtates and YEarcsſtill mutable : as. they do among the Swiſlers,and divers other Commonweals. 
pena PP” Yer neverthelefle for the preſeruation of the ſarne, there mult ſtill be ſome eltates in 
the Commonweale perpetuall: as namely thoſe whole experience and wiſdome is 
alwayes neccfſarie for the ſtay of the reſt , ſuch as bethe Counccllors of eſtate: And 
this is it, for which the Senat in Rome, in Athens, and in Lacedemonia, was ſtill pet- , 
petuall. And why, the Senators ſtill during their liues held their charge andplaces: 
for as the hookes and hinges whereupon great burdens reſt , muſt of themſelues be 
ſtrong and vamoucable; cuen ſo the Senat ofthe Arcopagj, and of other Common- 
weales alſo , were as moſt ſtrong and ſure hinges, whereupon as well all the murable 
officers as the whole waight of the Eſtate and Commonwealc reſted & repoled them- 
ſelues. The contrarie whereof isto be done in Monarchies, wherein the greater patt, 
and almoft all the eſtates ought to be perpetuall, except ſome few of the chicte and 
principall: as they doe in the kindome of Spayne , where they well know _— (0 
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zþ A keepe this mediocritie or meane proper vntothe royall eſtate . And {o for the ſame 
caule the Venetians which haue an Ariſtocratique eſtare , make their officers euery 
| yeare chavngeable , and ſome of them from rwo moneths to two moneths ; and yer 
neuetthelefle haue their Duke , the Procurators of S. Marke, the Chauncelour, and 
foure Secretaries for the Eſtate, perpetuall ; which the Florentines ordaynedin their 
Eſtate alſo ( after that they were by Lewes the xij., deliuered from the moſt cruell ty- 
raanie of Countic Yalentinus Borets ) taking order that their Duke:ſhould from thar 
time forward be perpetuall,to the entent that the Commonweal. before in perperiall 
motion and chaunge of all their eſtates and offices , might yet haue ſome thing firme 
and ſtable whereupon ro reſt and ſtay it ſelfe : which good order. being in ſhore time 
G 3 aterby the moſt turbulent Florenties aboliſhed,they tell agatne into greater tumuls 
and ciuill warres then eucr they were in before: whereas ifthey. had had but aperpe- 
tuall Senate at the leaſt , and the Senators continued in their charge , ( who from. ſox 
moneths to {ix moneths were ſtil chaunged and rechaunged) and had bur kepr a cer- 
taine nieanc betwixr theſe two extremities , of generall chaunge , and ſtill continuing 
of all their offices , their eſtate had beene much the more aſſured , neither had their 
Commonweale beene itill ſo toſſed and turmoyled with fo many and (o great furges 
of ſedition, and tempeits of ciuill watres. Bur theſe things thus by vs declared, ler vs 
now ſee alſo whether in a wiſe and well ordered Commonweale nt be good that the 

C Magiſtrates ſhould be all at vnitic, and of one accotd among themlclues or not 2 


CuaP VV. 


{ Yhether the unitie and concordof Magiſtrats amongſt themſelues bee good and 
wholeſome for the Commonweale,or not ? | 


=x His queſtion, viz. VV hether it be good that the magiſtrats and offi- 
cers of a Commonweale ſhould be of accord, or els at diſcord and va- 
riance among themſclues ? may perhaps ſeeme-altogether needlefle 
|; and yaine. For whocuer doubted bur that it was alwaies expedient, 
yea and necefſatic too, that the Magiſtrats in cuerie Commonweale rexons to how 
S2S=&@! ſhould be of one and the ſame mind? rothe end that they all together — 
mighrwith one conſent and heart embrace and ſecke after the publike good: And if tic andeconcord 
ſoitbe (as wiſe men have alwaies thought) that a well ordered Commonweale ought (clus 
/ F toreſemble a mans bodie,, wherein all the members are vnited and conioyned witha 
marvellous bond , cueric one of them doing their office and dutie ; and yet neuerthe- 
lefle when need is,one of them ſtill aideth another, one of them releeueth another; 
and (o all together ſtrengthen themſelues,to maintaine the health,beautie, and welfare 
of the whole bodic : but if it ſhould happen them to enter into hatred one of them 
apainſt another ; and that the one hand ſhould cut the other,or the right foot ſupplant 
the left, and that the fingers ſhould ſcrape out the eyes , and ſo cuerie member ſhould 
draw vnto it ſelfe the nouriſhment of the other next vnto it 3 it muſt needs fall our, that 
the bodic in the end muſt become maimed, lame,and impotent, in all the ations ther 
of: euen ſo in hke manner may a man decme ofthe eſtate ofa Commonweale,the ho- 
nour and welfare whereof dependeth of the mutuall loue and good will of the ſubics 
among themſclues,as alſo toward their ſoucraigne prince. VV hich ſweer vnitie and 
agreement how is it to be hoped for,itthe magittrats which arethe principall ſubie&s, 
' ndſuch as ought by their example to bind rogether the reſt, be at variance and diſcord 
Wong themſelues? Bur cucn to the contrarie theſubiefts ſhall become. partakers of 
the tations of the magiſtrats,they firſt nouriſhing ſecrergrudges , and afterward open 
Vu enmi- 
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cnmitie,vntill that at length all breake out into open ciuill watre , all for the mainte. 
nance and vpholding eucric one ofthem ofthe chicte of cheir taCtions,to the deſtrugi. 
on of theCommonwealke : or in caſe ſtay be made thereof,and that things fall not our 
altogether ſo cuill,yer muſt ſtill publike ations by ſuch ambitious diſcord ofthe magj. 
ſtrars be hindred,and the Commonweale ſore troubled : whereunto it ſhall happen as 
ir doth vnto a maid;for whome (as P/#tarch ſaich ) her ſuters enter into ſuch a iclouſie 
and paſsion,as that deſiting eucric-one of them to haue her to himlelte,they ſoin ſtead 
of loving and embracing of her,moſt cruelly rent her in peeces amongſt them. And 
what good ſucceſſe may a man expett of an armie,or what vitorie is to bec hoped for 
ouer the enemic, where the captaines and commaunders are at diſcord among them. 
ſcJucs ? or whariuſticeis to be looked for,where the judges are diuided into fafions 2 c 
Yeaithath bene oftentimes ſeene-fome of them to haue beene of contrarie opinions 
and aduiſe vnto others , and that vpon a vericicalouſic and hatred they had among 
themſclues,and ſo play as it wereat hazard with the life, the goods, and honour of the 
lubics: as Age/ilausking of the Lacedemonians' (albeit that hee was one ofthe moſt 
fanious ofthem thatecuer was) to impaire the credit and authoritic of Zy/anderwhome 
he bated,reucrſed all his iudgements,and gaue ſentence quite contratie, not {0 much 
tor the iniquitic ofthe cauſe(as he himlelfe ſaid)as in deſpighr of him hisenemic onely, 
And to make the matter ſhort, moſt certaine it 1s,that diſlentions and ciu1ll warres (the 
capitallplagues of Commonweales ) take foot, root, encreaſe, and nouriſhment, 
of nothing more than of the hatred and enmitic of the magiſtrars among them. p 
ſelves . W hereof it followeth the vnitic and concord of them among thmſclues 
ro be vnto the ſubies nor onely profitable, but cuen neceſlaric alſo . VV hich may all 
ſceme right profitable arguments andreaſons for the one {ide , 

Contrary reaſons But now they which more ſubrilly reaſon of theſe matters, deeme to the contrarie, 
forte thehealth, and welfare ofthe Commonweale to be beſt preſerued and kept by thediſ: 
commorveales cordot the magiltrats, For why (ſay they)the force and nature of vertue is ſuch, as that 


that magiſtrars * 4 : 
ſhould be ardif- jr cannot be contratie ynto vertue 3 neither thatgood men,although they bee at neuer 


ence among ſo great oddes,can yet be enemies among themlclucs : but being prouoked by the in- 
meme luries of thewickedtheir aduerſaries,do ſtill welthe more and more encreaſe and flou- 
riſh : neither is the valour of worthy men any where more cuident and manifeſt , than | 
when they without bitterneſſe contend among themſelves ; and ſoprickt forward with 
an honeſt ambition,and enflamed with the heat of men like vnto themſelues, as with a 
fire,are by the emulation oftheir competitors incited to take in hand great matters,and 
ſo ſtill ro ouercome their enemies in well doing. So when Taxa king of the Indians 
had by his ambaſladours freely and without reſiſtance offered his kingdomevnto Ale- 
xander the Great, (then bearing downe ali the kingdomes of the Eaſt before him)iflo 
be he wanted wealth; and withall refuſed not to receive wealth alſo at his hands, if hee 
had of it too much : _Mexander glad of ſuch a match,ſaid vato him, If we muſt thus 
contend and combat togerher,it ſhall neuer be ſaid,that you ſhall rake this point of ho- E 
nour from me, as to be accounted more maguificall, more courteous, or moreroyall, x 
than my ſelfe: and ſo gaue vnto him another great kingdome, with an infinit maſſe of 
treaſure. Inlike manner Twlls Hoſtilize king of the Romans, ſaid vato Metis Suff- 
tizs Di&tator of the Albanians,The ciuill driſcords which thow obiefFeit unto vs,wee derm 
them-as profitable to our citie; for we ſtriue together whether of 1s ſhall better or more ea7- 
neſtly freht - the good of the Commonweale. 
Now it contention andemulation be thus good and profitable amongſt valiant & 
good citiſens,and wholcſome for Commonweales , how much more then ought ito 
The fruit of foes, DC thought neceſlaric for moſt bale and abiect men, for the ſtirring ofthem vp to vet- 
ue, 
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mc,and deterring of them from vice. For of all the great profits which men vſe to reap 
from their enemies,none is greater than ſo to liue as that we ſeeme not to exceed them 
in vices,or be ouercome of them in vertues . Bur if fuch diſcord and contention be both 
honourable and profitable ina citic or Commonweale, wherein the princes and magj. 
ſtrars arc all good men,and ſtrine but for vertne onely ; how much more then ſhall the 
contention be profitable , where the good ſtriuc againſt the cuill > But incaſe that all 
themagiſtrars be euill,then is diſcord and contention amongſt them not onely profita- 
ble,bur cuen neceſſarie allo, leaſt otherwiſe they beeing at vnitie and concord among 
themlſelues , and in poſſeſsion of the gouernment,might freely and without feare make 
hauocke and ſpoile both of the publike and privat affaires. In which caſe it cannot fall 
Z3 out better either for the ſubies, or for the wholeCommonweale,than ifthey by their 
mutuall hatred and accuſations ſhall openly dere& and lay open vnto the world, their 
owne filthineſle, their foule extortions and robberies , as the ſheepe are neuer more al- 
fared,than when the wolues deuoure one another; as it happened faith Philip Comm- 
mes in England,that whileſt the great lords flew or condemned one another,the poore 
eople in the meane while remained fate from heir inuaſion . VV hich was the wiſe 
councell of Cincinnatws,(ceing the Contull _ openly to withſtand the people to 
hinder them for the doubling the number of their Tribunes : Let be ( ſaid C:mcinnatus) 
for the moe they ſhall be,the worſe they will agree . And right needfull oftentimes ir 
was the power of the Tribunes to bee broken and weakned by their owne diuiſion, 
when as by the oppoſition of any one ofthem,all the proceedings of the reſt were ſo 
hindered and ſtayed . And truely Cimcimnatics therein (aid wilely,for fo the Common. 
weale ſtood and flouriſhed, the Tribunes oftentimes being ar diſcord and varience 
among themſelues,which(they beingat vnitic and concord)would hane in a moment 
fallen : and (o long it well ſtood vntil that Pub. Clodins a moſt wicked man,about foute 
hundred yeares after preſented a requeſt vnto the people,which paſſed into the force 
ofalaw, whereby it was ordained, That from thenceforth the oppoſition of one of the 
Tribunes ſhould not hinder the proceeding of the reſt of his fellow Tribunes. And 
therfore Catothe Cenſor, the beautie of the Romane wiledome (and one to whome 
py Masgiuenthechicte prayle for wiſedome and vertue amongſt the Romans)could nei- 
ther cndure the agreement of his ſeruants in his familie , nor of the Magiltrats in the 
Commonweale, burilily and ſecretly ſtill lowed hatred and ſedition amongſt them; 
that ſo the wicked and offendors might with their accuſations as with mutuall wounds 
fall ,and the good ſo gaine praiſe . For why, he thought it a thing almoſt impoſkible 
inſogreat an accord of flaues and of magiſtrats,but thatthe one of them ſhould make 
ſpoile ofthe Commonweale,and the other of his priuat ſubſtance, eſpecially being in 
hope to eſcape vopuniſhed,and our of feare for being accuſed . And therefore doubted 
not fitie times to accuſe offendors, hee himſelfe being allo, fortie tirnes by others accu- 
ſed: howbcit that he ſtill bearing himſelfe vpon the integritie of his forepaſled life, and 
E thecommendablethings by him done,cafily auoided all the ſlanders by his aduerſaries 
againſt him faſly ſurmiſed . Neither was that Commonwealecuer after tuller of good 
and valiant citiſens, than it was in his time . Yea the Senat of Rome allotted a great 
.. lumine of money to Mar .5ibulus to buy his Conſulſhip,and the voyces of the people, 
' | tothe intent to oppoſe him againſt Ce/ar his knowne enemie , who had cunningy ſet 
Vp Lucerus his friend (whome the Senat would haue had excluded ) that ſo hee might 
doc all things as he thought good, his friend aid tellow in office agrecing'thereunto. 
And notto go farther, we haue heretore the witneſle of Zulzus Ceſar,whorin his Com- 23. 2: 
mentaries ſaich, The Gaules to hauc had a moſt aunticnt cultome amonglit them , to 
ſtirre vp their great lords one ofthem againſt another , to the inten thatthe common 
Vw jj people 
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people ( which were as he reporteth but ſlaues) might ſo bee ſafe and tree from their þ 
outrages and robberies. For ſo one of them oppoſing himileltc againſt another, and 
cuill controlled by the good, and the wicked by themlelues; there ſhould be no doubr 
but that the Commonweale ſhould ſo be in much more ſafetie and aſſurance , than if 
they were of one accord among themſelues. W hereby it isto be vnderſtood, the dil. 
cord of princes aud magiſtrats to haue alwaies bene vnto Commonweals wholeſom:; 
as the meane whereby the wicked (as we ſaid) may by the vertue ofthe good, or their 
owne muruall accuſations be weakned . VV hich ſeemed a thing profitable not onely 
vnto the Romans,and our aunceſtours,but cuen vnro Lycargus the wile law giuer al. 
ſo, whotherefore himlelte ſet difſention betwixt the two kings of Lacedemona, and 
appointed alſo, T hat there ſhould alwaics two encmies be ſent ambaſladovurs for the C 
ſtare ;to the intent they ſhould not by their mutuall conſent and good agreementhbe- 
tray the Commonweale: butthar being at variance, they might ſtill one of them bee 
controlled by the other . As for that which is ſaid, the parts of mans bodie which re. 
preſent a well ordered Commonweale, to bee neuer ar diſcord among themlelues, is 
quite contrarie; for were not the humors of mans bodice much contrarie,a man ſhould 
quickly periſh : the preſeruation thereof dependeth oi the contrarietic of hoat & cold, 
of moiſture and droughr,of bitter choller to ſweet flegme, of beaſtly deſires to divine 
reaſon ; as alſo the preſeruation of the whole world next vnto God dependeth of the 
contrarietie, which is inthe whole and cuery part thereof, Even fo the magiſtrates in 
a Commonmwealc oughtin ſome ſort to be at difference among themſelues , albeit that H 
they otherwiſe be right good men, for that trueth, the publike good,and that which 
is honeſt , beſt diſcouereth it ſelfe by that which is thereunto contraric: and is ſtill ro 
bee found in the middeſt betwixt two extreames . Andit ſeemieth that the Romans 
had this principall end before their eyes, ordinarily making choyce of their magiſtrats 
that were to bee placed in the ſame charge, ſtill enemies one of them vnto another; 
orar leaſtwiſe of quite contraric humors and diſpoſitions, as is in all their hiſtories to 
be ſeene . As when the Scnat foreſaw that Claudrirs Neroſhould carrie away the Con- 
ſulſhip , ao hoat and ſturring man, and withall a moſt valiant and couragions captaine 
to oppale againſt Hannibal: the Senat (Tay ) procured ro haue ioyncd vnto him 
for his companion or fellow in office Linius Salinater an old capraine , and a manof | 
great experience, but yet as cold and ſtaid, as was the other hoat and terrible, and 
yet fitto heat the old age of Ziutzs, nowalittle roo cold for the warres : who lo joy- 
ned and vnited together , gained amolt notable viftorie againſt Hannibal, which was 
the ruine of the Carthaginians , and the preſcruation of the Roman eſtate. Theſe 
two men alſo afterwards were by the people made Cenfors rovether 3 who ſtill at dif- 
cord , noted one of them another of infamie , athing nener before ſcene : and yet 
they thus (till at variance , were in all mens iudgements two of the moſt famous-and 
verruous men that then were in Rome. VVith like wiſedome the Romans joynedto- 
gether Pabius Maximns,and Marcns Marcellus, in their watres againſt Hanmnibal,both 
of them right great and moſt expert capraines, but the one of them being a cold , and x 
the other an exceeding hoat man ; the one alway ſtil] deſirous of bartell, and the other 
ſtill ſeeking for delay ; the one called the Roman Sword and the other the Buckler;the 
one a herce warrier,and the other along lingerer : by which contraric humors of theſe 
two (o great perſonages the eſtare was not onely preſerued from ruine and deſtruftion, 
which muſtnecds otherwiſe vndoubtedly haue enſued, but farre and wide enlarged 
alſo . Ifthen the emulation and diſcord of the moſt vertuous magjſtrars be ſo profita: 
blevnto a Commonweale,what then is to bee hoped for , when the good magiltrats 
ſhall oppoſe themſclues againſt the wicked ? 
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x Andtheſe ceaſons may on both ſides ſeeme probable, but what intruethis to bee 


reſolued vpon, is not ſo cafie to judge which to do,not onely the qualitic ofthe-magi- 


ſtrats themſelues,but the divers formes of Commonweales, is to bee allo conſidered. 
And yer I ſauppole,that incueric kind of Commonweale it is good that the interiour 
magiltrats and officers, being vnder the power and authoritie of the greater, ſhould Qil 
be at variance and aiſcord among themſelues, and that more ina Popular eſtate than 
inany other : For that the people hauing none but the magiltrats to gouerne them, is 
moſt cafic co be pilledand polled, it the magiſtrats bee not one of them by another 
controlled . And in a Monarchie it is expedient alſo,that een the greateſt magiſtrars 
ſhould ſometime be at oddes , conſidering that there is a ſoucraine princeto chaſtiſc 


and corre them; ſo that hee bee not mad, furious , or a child , or one otherwiſe ſub. 
jet ynto another mans power. Butinan Ariſtocratike or Popular Commonweale 
itis molt daungerous, that the great magiſtrars ſhould bee ar diſcord among them- 
ſelues, and that eſpecially if they bee nor good men , who neuer haue any fuch con- 
tention or debate amongſt them, as may hurt the eſtare or Commonweale: but 
ſuch as was the honourable difference berwixt Scipio Africans the elder, and Fa- 
biu Maximus : berwixt Scipio the younger , and Cato; berwixt Liuiugs and his com- 
panion Nero; or the contention of Lepidus with Fulutus, of Marcus Seaurus with 
Catulus;, or of T hemiſtocles with _Ariſtides: whoſe notable contention for vertues 
fake was alwayes vnto the Commonweale wholeſome. Bur if the greateſt magi- 
C ſtrats in a Popular eſtate bee cuill and wicked men, orthat their ambition be founded 
yppon an cuill ground, itis then daungerous leaſt that their differences bee caule of 
ciuill warres3 as it happened betwixt Aarins and Seyla, berwixt Ceſar and Pompey, 
Aveuſtus and Marke _Anthonie, Thucidides and Pericles . And yet much more dan- 
gerous ſuch contentions are in an Ariſtocratic, than in a Popular Commonweale : 
For that the goucrnours , which are alwaics the fewer in number in an Ariſtocratique 
eſtate, and y«t commaundthe reſt , haue ſtill co doe with the people ; who vpon the 
fiſt occaſion take vp aries agaiaſt their lords, it they onceenter into quarrels. For 
afewlords in an Ariſtoctatie are cafily drawne into two parts, by the great magi- 
ftrats, who if they fall into ſedition among themſelues , as alſo withthe people, it 
cannot otherwiſe bee , but that the chaunge ot the eſtate muſt thereof needes enſue 3 
the leaders of the faftions oppreſing their enemies : or elſethe gouernment of the 
eltare falling wholly into one mans hands, which is not ſo much to bee feared in a 
Monarchic, whereas the ſoucraigne prince vnder his power keepeth all the magiſtrars 
in awe, 
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But ineverie Commonwealc it is expedient and neceſlarie, that the number of che That the nuw- 
loueraigne magiſtrats , or of them which comencere vnto the ſoucraigntie , ſhould —_ 
ſtill be odd, to the end that the difſention amongſt them might ſtill be compoſed by in Common. | 


thegreater part or number of them ; and that the publike ations be not by the equa deodd. 


litie ofthem hindred or letted . And that is it for which the Caatons of Vrie, Vnder- 
, uald,Zug,and Glaris (which of all others are moſt Popular) hane becne glad to make 
ncueric one of them three ſoueraigne magiſtrats, whom they call Amans,& nor two, 
forthatthe third may eaſily reconcile two being at variance berwixt theſelues: inſtead 
whereof they of Schwits haue foure, as they of Geneua haue alſo their foure Sindic- 
ques,and they of Berne, Lucerne,Friburg,and Solure their two Avuoyers : and Zuric, 

,Schaffouſe,their two Bourgomalters: as ſome there were which chought ut ber. 
to hauc of ſuch great magiltrats moe than foure, and yet in odd number alſo; as 
nauntient time the Athenians had their nine Pretors , whome they called Archon- 
5; that ſothe fewer might ſtill yeeld yato the reſt, or be in number overcome, which 
Vu 1j Call - 
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cannot be where onely two beare the ſway , except they had alternatjue power to F 
commannd each of them his day by turnes , ſoas had the Carthaginenſians Sufferes, 
andthe Roman Conluls, ſo as we haue before ſaid. And therefore by our laws alſo 
ate three appointed tor the common recelt , that ſo the third might ſtill reconcile the 
other two his companions at difference betwixt themſelues, or cls by toyning himlelte 
ro one of them,make thar part the greater , VV hich odd number of great magiſtrars jg 
more neceſſaricin a Popular or Ariſtocratike eſtate,than in a Monarchy; and the gif. 
cord and difleotion of them lefle in this ſtate to be feared than in the other. For that as 
almightic God the Father ofthe whole Fabrike of the world,and of nature,doth with 
an admirable concord and agreement gouerne this world, compoſed of the contrarie 
conuerſions and motions of the celeſtiall orbes among themlclues , as alſo oſthe diffe. G 
rent natures ofthe flares andelements,and ofthe contrarie force and power ofplaners 
and of other living creatures: cuenſo allo a king ( the living image of God himſelfe 
the prince ofall things)ſhould of the diſsimilitude of magiſtrats,in ſome ſort,at variance 
among themſclues,keepe and maintaine the welfare of his ſubieQs and people. And as 
in inſtruments,and ſong itſelfe, which altogerher our of tune , or all in the ſelfe ſame 
tune,the skilfull and learned eare cannot in any ſort endure, is yet made a certaine well 
runcd diſcord, and agreeing harmonie,ofmoſt vnlike voices and tunes, wz. of Baſes, 
Trebles, and Meanes,cunningly confuſed and mixt betwixtbath : eucn ſo allo of the 
mightic,and ofthe weake , ot the hie,and ofthe low, and others ofthe middle deyree 
and ſort betwixt both ; yea euen of the yerie diſcord of the magiſtrats among theme jq 
ſclues atiſeth an agrecing welfare of all,the ſtraiteſt bond of fatetie in eucric well orde. 
red Commonweale . So Ceſar making ſharpe warre vpon them of Beauuis,hauingin 
his armic two captaines deadly cnemies one of them vnto the other , commaunded 
them toturne all that their hatred vpon their enemics, who ſo in his verie fight with 
great emulation gained a notable viQtory ouer their enemies , which their diſſention 
had giuen vntotheir encmics,had they not had a generall aboue them,who kept them 
both in awe . VV hich as it oftentimes happeneth, ſo did ic alſo chaunce to Lewes the 
twelfth the French king , who gained the eſtares of Bulonia,and ouerthrew the Popes 
armic,by reaſon ot the diſcord betwixt the cardinal] of Pauic, and the duke of Vrbin, 
who through icalouſic of one ofthem againſt the other, ſo hindred 8& entangledthem- | 
ſelues, as that they gaue viCtoric vntothe French : into which daunger the Roman 
eſtate was like to haue fallen , by the contention riſen betwixt Fabius Alaximus, and 
Minutius the Roman generals , which had vndoubtedly giuen Hannibal the vidtorie, 
and the Romans the overthrow, had not Fabias forthe good of the Commonmweale 
forgot his diſpicaſure,and by his valour deliuered his raſh companion together with 
the Roman armie,from amoſt certaine and preſent deſtruion. | 
The contention VV hereforethe contentions ofthe greater Magiſtrates are moſt daungerous in a 
ans” Populateate or Commonweale,(where there is no other head to commaund them 


giſtrats moſt 


com. burthe multitude) and eſpecially it he ſeeke how to (erue their owne proud andambi- l 


| ious defires, rather then the common good, And therefore the Roman Senat ſeeing K | 
friendſhip tobe AAarHs Lepidns, and Q. Fuluins mortall enewics choſen Cenſors together, went vt- : 
no leſſeperilous £0 them in great vumber to perſwadethem now ar length for the Commonwealth 
| ſake to become friends, or atleaſt wiſe to ſuſpend their enmuie, ſo the berter ro attend 

vnto their office, being the faireſt and of greateſt importance in the whole Common- 

weale. The like whcreof we readto haue beene often done by the Senat , in (erting 

the buſie Tribunes,and proud Confuls agreed, art ſuch time as their diſſentions ſcemed 

totend vnto the daunger of the State. But as it is not good that the greateſt mag» 


ſtrates in a Popular eſtate ſhould be too great encmics;ſo alſo is it not conuenient that 
they 
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A they ſhould be too great friends, eſpecially ifthey be nut good men, and that for the 
reaſons by vs before alleaged., VV hich was the cauſe that the younger Cato ſeeing Pom- 
pee, Ceſar,and Craſſus (o ſtraitly allied rogerher, and thar they lo conjoyned, weretoo 
ſtrong for all the reſt of the people; cried out aloud the Commonweale by ſuch com. | 
byning ofthe great ones to be bought and (old ; foreſceing as it were out of a wareh 
rower the ſtormes and tempeſts thereof then at hand. Yer true it is that of wo extre- 
mities it is better that the great Lords and magiſtrats in a Popular or Ariſtocratique 
eſtate ſhould be of one accord then ar diſcord: for that being of accord,they will al. 
waics like better to commaund others, and fo 1n ſome ſort or other to prelerue the 
Eſtate ſuch as it is, than together with the Commonweale , quite to ouerthrow their 
3 owne power, whereunto their diſcord would bring chem , when they had once giuen 
fayles vnto the tempelt. In ſuch ſort as Zzuie (aid of Calummns the Campanian: 1m- 
probum hominem, ſed non ad extremum perditum , qui mallet imcolumi quam enerſa pa., 
tris dominari , A wicked man (fanh he) bur not altogether deſperate, who had rather 
torule ouer his countrie yet ſtanding vpright, then ouer che ſame overthrowne.. So 
albcit that Mar. Twlius ſaid, The three-headed alliance of Ceſar Craſſus, and Pompee 
to be a thing greatly to be feared: Yer when heſaw Craſsthe moderator with the 
Roman legions ſlaine in Chaldca, and /ul:a Ce/ars daughter Pompee his wife by vn- Pwy.z. 
timely death taken away , he cried out : V1mmam Cn. Pompet, amucitiam cum Ceſare 
C nunquan coiſſes, aut nunquam diremiſſes, | would togod,O Pompee, ( ſaid he) thou 
d haddeſt either never made friendſhip with Czlar, or hauing once made it, haddeſt 
peuer broken it. For why their friendſhip much diminiſhed the Popular power, but 
theirenmitic alrogether ruinated the ſame ; one of them being in no wile able to en- 
dure his equall, nor the other his ſuperiour , yntill charſo by ciuill warre the ſtate was 
quite at length ouerthrowne, and Ceſar become maſter ofall . And as forthat which 
Ceſar writeth , our aunceſtours the auntient Gaules ro haue thought the difſention of 
their princes and great goucrpours to haue beene profirable ynto their eſtates, I can 
hardly be perſwaded therein : when as by the report euen of Ceſar himlelte,the difſen- 
tion of the princes and of theeltates of Fraunce,(then for the moſt part gouerned by 
y Atiſtocraties)wrought their ownedeſtruftion ; ſome ofthem praying aide ofthe Ger- 
l mans , and ſome of them ofthe Romans, being long a prey both to the one and to 
the other, and in the cnd vnto the Romans alone as the onely conquerors. Neither 
Is ittruethe mutuall ſlaughters ofthe Nobilitic ot England to hen lame commodi- 
ous and profitable vnto the comminaltic and inferiour ſort, as Philip Comines writeth; 
yeaat ſuch time as I was Embaſſadour in England, I vnderſtood by ſome of the inha- 
birants there , them to feare nothing more then the faftions of the Nobilitic and their 
ciuill diſcord : for the better appeaſing and repreſsing wherevt they haue often times 
ved to aflemble the high court of Parliament, whereunto all the States are afſem- 
bled. And thus we haue declared in what fort the Magiſtrates ought to behave them 
E (clues towards their Prince, as alſo how they ought to beare them ſelues one of them 


== 


; KR {towards another, as alſo towards other private men ; and whether they ought to be 
a vnitic among them ſelucs or not . Now it remaineth for vs briefly to ſhow alſo, 
] howthe Prince ought to behave him ſelfe rowards his ſubieAs; and whither it be ex- 
| pedient that he ſhould him ſelfe wdge them, or be him ſelte conucrſant among them, 
5 
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© rt hether it be connenient or expedient for the Maieitic of a ſoueraigne Prince to 
indze his ſubiects him ſelfe , or to be much connerſant with them. 


& T may ſecme ynto ſome that this queſtion not before reaſoned 
© of, hath not init any doubr, and thar it is notneedfull for vs far. 


raw 
C $, ther ro enter there into , conſidering that all the auntient and 
© E> 


g wiſc polytitians arc of accord, that kings were neuer for other 
a thing cſtabliſhed than for the adminiſtration of juſtice , as ſaith 
Kings faſt eſtabli- > $— Herodetws ſpeaking ofthe Medes; and Ccero likewiſe ofthe Ro. 
thedto iudge hls hy Al mans 3 as alſo we read that the firſt kings of Greece, Racus, Mz 
, 25, and Radamanthas had no title more honorable then the ule ot Iudges; who for G 
they with great equity adminiſtred juſtice,are by the Poets reported to haue obtayned 
of [upiter an cuerlaſting power office for iudging of the ghoſts in hel. And albeitthac 
Homer calleth princes the paſtors,or feeders of the people. Yetlo itis that thetitle of 
Tudges hath long ime after him continucd inthe perſon of the princes of Achens,who 
had the ſoucraigne government for ten yeares . And not onely the princes of the 
Medes, the Greeks, and Larivs , but cuen the Generals alſo ,who were as ſoucraignes 
amongſt the Hebrewes , hadno otherricle then rhe title of Iudges : And at ſuch time 
as they demaunded of Samuel (now wearied with age) a king,they ioyned thereunto, 
that he might iudge them, as other kings did theirpeople ; Which ſhoweth ſuthici. 
cntly that the principall charge which they had, was to doe iuſtice themſclues in per- H 
Reafonsto how ſon . And the principall reaſon that might moue the princes themſelues to iudgehe 
enar princes ſybjeCts,is the mutuall obligation which is betwixt the Prince and his ſubic&ts : For as 
perſon cughrro the ſubject oweth vnto his Jord all ducty, aide,8 obedience; fo the Prince alſo oweth 
vnt theirſub» yt his ſubicRs iuſtice, guard,& protection :ſo that the ſubies are no more bound 
__ to obey the prince, than is the prince to adminiſter ynro them juſtice. Neither isit(uf- 
ficient to hauc it done by an orher man,as by the Magiſtrate at the Princes command, 
ſceing that the ſubieAs being commaunded to yeeld their faith aid obedience ynto 
the prince , cannot do itby their Deputies, bur onely by themſclues in perſon; and 
that this obligation betwixt the Prince and the ſubie@ is reciprocall . Howbeit that 
it is lefle inconvenient that the vaſſall ſhould give his faith and homage voto his Lord TI 
by his deputie , than the Lord to do him iuſtice by his officer, tor thatthe obeiſance 
of the ſubic& in this caſc cannot be called in doubt : whereas the ſubie& hath no wat- 
rant that the magiſtrat or officer ſhall nor ſuffer himlelfe ro be by bribes corrupted, 
which the Prince will not do , who is thercfore ſtill aunſwerable before God , vnto 
whom he cannot ay that he hath therewith charged the conſcience of his Tudges, his 
owne thereby being not diſcharged . Beſides that it much and notably concerneth 
Commonweales,that they which hold the ſoucraignty ſhould themſclues doe iwſtice: 
that is to wit, the vnion and amitie ofthe Princes with the (ubic&s, which cannot bet- 
tcr be nouriſhed and maintained than by the communion of one of them with the 0- 
ther , which is loſt, and brought to nought,when the Princes donothing but by theit x 


magiſtrars and officers: For ſo it ſeemeth vnto the ſubieRs that their princes diſdaine 0 
and contemne them , a thing ynto them more gricuous than if the prince ſhould him 
Seng ſelfe doc them wrong); and ſo much the more heauy, as a contumelic or diſgrace 1s h 
that enſue wh? rOFe hardly to be borne, than is a ſimple wrong or iniurie . VV hereas to the con- b 
princes im on . . . . : . 
chamlelues do iu» CTATIC when the ſubic&s ſee their Prince to preſent him (elfe in perſon voro them ro do h 
ſubiets, — Them iuſtice they go away halfe contented, albcir that they hauc not that which they 0 


deſired, or at leaſt wiſe they will ſay, The king hath ſeene our requeſt, he hath heard fi 


our difference, he hath taken the paines to iudge our cauſe. And it ſo be that heb be 
ic 


\ 
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4 ics be by their king ſcene , hear(l, or vnderſtoog, it is almolt incredible, how much 
they are rauiſhed with contentment and plezfure , ifthe Prince be neucr (o little yerty- 
ous, or haue any other commendable qualitic in him . Befides that there is no greater 
meane to giue authoritie ynto his Magiſtrats and officers, and to caule iuſhice it lelfe to 
be both feared and reuerenced,than to ſeethe king him (elfe fitting in bis regall throne 
todo his ſubieAs juſtice. Moreover the Magiſtrats often times doe wrong and iniu- 
rievnto the ſubieRs by ſtanding vpon the nice clauſes, words, and fillables of the law, 
which they dare not paſſe ,as being bound and ſubie& thereunto. And in caſe that 
they make any conſcience to indge according to the ſtritneſle of the law, they mult 

et firſt ſend their reaſons vnto the Prince, and attend his aunſwere, and expoſition of 

3 his Edits and lawes made according vnto the opinion and aduile of his other officers, 
who will often times ſee the (uters purles bothom: in ſuch ſort as that many utes live 
longer than the parties and (uters them lelues, yea and ſometimes are for cucr ſuſpen- 
ded. W hereas if the Prince him {elfe in perſon ſhall vouchſate ro wdge the matter, 
he which is the living law , and aboue all ciui}l lawes , being accompanied with his 
Counſell ſhall doc both good and ſpeedie iuſtice, as hauing reſpe& vato the veric 
ground and equitic of the matter}, without farther ſtanding vpon titles and formali- 
ties. By this mcanes alſo ſo many oppoſitions, appeals , ciuill requeſts, removing of 
cauſes, infinite decrees , one of them vpon aa other, which make ſutes immorrall, 
ſhould ceaſe, and iuſtice withour ſtay or let rake courſe , no appeal being to be made 

( from the Prince. Ioyning hereunto alſo that the Commonweale ſhould fo be relie- 
ved of the great charges and wages which it alloweth vato Iudges , and of their parti- 
cular fees which are aboue meaſure heauie ; beſides the bribes and preſents which muſt 
begiuen, which often times paſſe the ordinarie fees,in ſuch ſort as that the ſubies in 
ſeed ofhauing good and fpecdie iuſtice (which the Prince oweth them) are conſtrai- 
ned to paie for it as for the moſt precious thing inthe world : howbeirthat oftentimes 
thappeneth,that the marchant is well paid,and yer the marchandiſe by him deliuered 
bright little oc nothing worth . And yet there is another verie conſiderable point al- 
ſo: which is, That the parties conrending are ſometimes great and honourable as that 
they would neucr anſwere before many judges, in diſcredit for their vaworthineſle,ini- 

D quitic,or other like qualitie, whereby it oftentimes commeth to paſſe , that they end 
their ſuits and differences by combats and dynt of {word : whereas the Prince in pre- 
ence might even with the twinkling of his eye ſer them agreed . And were it that no 
other greater profit were thereby to come vnto the Commonweale , then that the 
prince by vſe and. exerciſe of indgement ſhould haue the force of right and iuſtice 
throughly engrafted in his mind ; what greater or better thing could there bee wiſhed 
of almightie God either tor the prince or for the ſubieQs,than that hee might moſt cy- 
riouſly and ſeriouſly learne daily to adminiſter inſtice 2 The knowledge of other artes 
and ſciences,which is it ſelfe a thing moſt royall,and ſo moſt proper vnto kings . For 
% forthe knowledge of armes,and of marriall affaires, iis well fitting a Prince againſt 
isenemics , whercas inſtice is moſt neceſlarie for him at all times , and inall places, 
whether it be in peace or watre. 

But nottoreſt alrogether vpon reaſon and arguments, we will alſo vſc the examples Pramples of 
herein of the moſt wiſe and noble princes . VVhatman was there amongſt men to whothenielues 
tein wiſedome compared with Salomon? And yer weread,That the onely prayer that nilred Fuſtics 
hemade vnto God,was to obtaine wiſedome wherewith rightly ro iudge his people, jra2 bir fub- 
Which his prayer was ſo acceptable vnto God,as that he ſeemed therefore moſt plenti- 
hilly,and to the great worlds wonder,to haue powred out vpon him all the treaſures 
dothotwiſedome and of knowledge; that lo all men might vaderttand God not one- E 
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cuen by God himlelfe giuenvnto kings ; who was alſo for experience in great affaires 
and politike wiſedome like vnto the Great Auguſtus? And yet neuerthelefle weeread 
that he withour ceaſing was ſtill buſted in the adminiſtration of iuſtice , infomuchthar 
even when he was ſicke, he cauſed himſelfe ro bee carried in his horſclicrer to doe jy- 
ſice . Howbcit that that was the ordinarie vacant time of the Roman emperours,who 
Anonableexam- for the adminiſtration of juſtice were commended aboue all the princes of the world 
ple of the great | ; - 
pane Hides cuen ſo farre,as that a poore old woman to whom the Great emperour Adriantefuſed 
pooreoldwoman tO aunſwere her preferring vnto him a requeſt,cxcuſing himſelf, That hewas not then 
_ at leaſure, Ratgne no longer then ((aid ſhe) but diſcharge thee of thy charge thou beareſt 
W herunto the emperor hauing not whatto anfwere, preſently ſtaid & did heriuſtice. G 
Now ' then it ſo great aprince ( whoſe empire was bounded with the ſame bounds 
that the courſe of the ſunne was ,and troubled with ſo great affaires)acknowledged the 
bond, Todoe his ſubic& iuſtice : what ought they then ro doe which hold but the 
ſcantlings of that great empire 2 Ought not cuerie one of them to enforce himſelte in 
his owne perſon,and to ſtudic with all his power, how to imploy himſelte for the do. 
ing of juſtice? conſidering that (as Plzzie the yonger ſaith) there is no more noble Phi- 
loſpphie,than to emreat of theipublike affaires , and to doe iuſtice, putting in praiſe 
that which the Philoſophers haue taught. 

Now ifthe knowledge ofthat which is right,and the adminiſtration of iuſtice, bring 
fo beneceſſarie (oO Many & ſo great profits vnto princes;how much greater ſhal the ſamethen be,jfthey pq 
ed ofche ſhall by themſclues handle but thoſe things onely which arc proper vnto their ſone. 
aftairesof eftate. rajontic > For as for the reſt of the ciuill aftaires,a prince may well commir them ynto 

the magiltrats: but the rights of ſoueraigntic,and the deciding of them , hee caninno 
wile put off,but together with the ſoucraigntie it (elt. Surely they are verie blind, deafe, ' 
and dumbe,which neuer but by other mens cics ſee, and by other mens eares heare,and 
by another mans rongue,and that oftentimes a ſtraunge tongue allo, ſpeake and ralke 
of ſuch things as arethcirs,and moſt proper vnto themſelues. Now wee have before 
ſhewcd alſo,not by thecxamples of ſtraunge nations onely,but cucn by the examples 
of our aunceſtours alſo , the idle ſlothfulnetle of kings, who committed the mannaging 
of all their affairs vato their domeſticall ſeruants, to haue thereby brought both them- | 
ſclues and their poſteritic vnto deſtruction, 

Theſe arguments and reaſons thus by vs befcre alleaged , make a faireſhowynto 
Reaſons to how them who ſufficiently vnderſtand not,nor by experience know nor, the ſecrets of foue- 
that it is not . , : 2» » % > io . 
meer for princes Taigntic,and hidden knowledge for the maintaining of maicſtic: But ynto melpoking 
wee of neeterinto the marter,they are not ſufficient to reſolue this queſtion, nor to maintaine, 
Reriuſtice ymto That a prince ought in perſon himſelte to adminiſter juſtice : Yea vnto mee it ſeemerh 

'  notonely notneceſſatie,but not profitable vnto the ſubics,the prince himlelfeto bee 
vnto them the miniſter of iuſtice. True it is,that for them ſo to do, it ſhould bee not 
onely profitable, but euen neceſfaric alſo , if the princes were themſelues ſuch as Scy- 
lax faigned vnto himſelte the kings ofthe Indians to be; thatisto ſay, ſo much better K 
than their ſubieQts , as the godsareaboue men. For what can bee more glorious ot 
more royall,than to ſe a prince by himſelte inthe open ſight of the people with great 
integritie and vprightneſle iudge and decide cauſes; to giue rewards vnto ſuch as haue 
well deſerued otrhe Commonweale, and to infli puniſhment vpon the wicked and 
offendors. For he muſt needs be a good and wiſe man himſelte,which is notdeligh- 
ted but in the companie of good and wiſe men: and he muſt needs excell in integritic 
and iuſtice, who himſclfe with great equitic adminiſtreth wſtice. Bur ſhall we therfore 


ſay,that vitious princes ought to thruſt themſelues into the ſight,and ſo to communi- 
cat 


ly to kaucinlpired him with wiſdome , bur alſo that the office of right iudgement was þ 
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cat their vices vnto their ſubies? the leaſt vice in a prince being like vnto a canker in 
afaire face: and ſo to doe,whar were it els , than inthe ſight ofthe people to ſer vp an 
example of vice,to lead men,to draw them, yea & cuen to enforce them to be naught ? 
For there is nothing more naturall,than for the ſubies ro conforme themſelues vato 
the manners, vnto the doings and ſayings of their prince ; there being neither geſture, 
ation, nor countenance in him,be it good or bad, which is not marked, or counterfai. 
red by them which ſee him, hauing their eyes,their ſences,and all their ſpirirs , wholy 
bent tothe imitation of him.So that P/nze well called the princes life a Perpetual Cen. 
ſorſhip,whereunto we ſtill dire and conforme our {elucs. And this is adoAtrine from 
molt auntient antiquitie delivered vnto all poſteritie, firſt by the maitter of wiſedome 
him(clte,and after by Plato,Cicero, Liute,and Caſsiodore, repeated as an infallible rule, 
That ſuch as the prince of a Commonweale #,ſuch will the people alſo be . Yea Theodoric 
king ofthe Gothes, writing vnto the Senat of Rome, paſlerh furcher,vſing chele words, 
Facliuu eft errare raturam quam diſ{tmilem ſui princeps poſiit Rempublicam formare, An 
calier thing it is (ſaid he) for nature to chaunge her courſe, than tor a prince to frame a 
Commonweale ynlike vnto him(elfe. And though examples need not in lo plaine a 
matter, yet we have ſcene king Francs the firſt, in this tealme , and Manſor, ſurnamed 
the Great,emperour of Aﬀerike and Spaine,who both two in divers times,and in diuers 
places,began to haue learning and learned men in eſtimation ; when ſuddenly the prin- 
ces,the nob1litie,the cleargic,yea cuen the ſouldiors and artificers , with all the people 
ingeneral,gaue themſelues ſo tolearning,as that there was neuer found ſo greata num- 
ber of learned men in all Janguages,and in all (ciences,as in their time. Seeing therefore 

thatthe princes example is of ſo great force and power for the conforming and chaun- 
ging of his (ubics manners,cither ro good or bad ; great heed is to bee taken, that the 


Such a prince, 
(uch a people. 


That an euill 
prince oughe not 
much tocome as 
broad for the pe 
ple to imitar bis 


prince,cxcept he be by nature wel,and by education better framed and inſtrufted,come vices. 


not much abroad for the people to behold and imirat: butif he be euill & wicked,then 
by all mcanes to be as a popular and common plague kept out of the fight of his ſub- 
lets. Yet haply ſome man may ſay, Thar an euill prince ſhould not therefore abſtaine 
or wichdraw himſelfe from publik>-atfaires,or from the judgement place or Senat 3 for 
that no man was ſo bad, but that he hath in him ſome vertues or commendable quali- 
tie; or which cannnot at leaſtwiſe diſſemble ſome of his vices : of which his vertues 8 
vices,his ſubic&s may make choyce, in ſuch ſort as that they may cafily decline the 
one,and embrace the other. But in minc opinion and indgement,they will rather imi- 


The ſubieQs ill 


tate his vices, than his vertues : and ſo much the rather, by how much the corrupt na- radier to imitate 
e vices than 


ture ofman is more prone andenclined vnto vice than ynto vertbe ; as alſo for that the verues ofthe 
there is but one molt ſtrait way which leadeth voto vertue,wheras on both ſides there "©: 


are innumerable crooked by-wayes and turnings vnto vice, whereinto they may more 
ealily fall,than into the ſtraight and right way of vertue. In Alexander the Great 
were many moſt rare and heroicall vertues, yer ſo it was,that he greatly blemiſhed the 
beautie of rhempsallo of his other noble atts , by an cuill cuſtome that hee had ro bee 


drunke ; wherein he tooke ſuch delight, as that hee propounded a talent as a prize vn- g09 Crowns, 


to him which could drinke moſt : in which beaſtly contention and ſtrife tortie roge- 
ther with him which had gained the prize burſt and periſhed ; hee himſclte almoſt loo- 
king on . Mithridates allo king of Amaſia, imitating of _AMexander the Great herein, 
lurpaſſed him,thar having ſet vp a prize for him that could cat and drinke moſt, hee (as 
Plutarch ſaith) gained the fouleviftorie in both (if to bee ouercome of intemperance 
andexceſſe be to be accounted at all a vitorie. ) But to counterfeit vertves, or rodil. 

ble vices,as it hath alwaycs ſeemed a moſt hard thing vnto all men,ſo hath it eſpeci- 
ally vnto princes , for that they of all others haue leaſt learned to commaund their de- 
fires, 
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| fires , toreltraine theirluſts, to bridle their afteion,which he that knoweth not how þ | A 
Fincer ofal0- to do,ſhallneucr be a good or cunning diſſembler. Dionyſixs the younger moued with 
iy ro counterfeit the fame and vertue of Plato,cauſed him to be ſent for vnto Syracuſa, who had no ſo0- 
ſemble their yices ner beyunto tall of the wiſedome,vertue,and learning otthe man , but that ina mo. 
ment all minftrels, players,drunkards, bauds,harlots,and ſuch like, were quite vaniſhed 
out of the princes {tght,and the court ſo ſuddenly chaunged, as it it had bene. from hea- 
uen inſpired.Bur tor that Dzony/7s had but chaunged his countenance,8& not his mind, 
and caſt outthe allurements of pleaſures,but not pleaſures themſelues; hee could not 
long diflenble his vices, cithes yer cudure Plato , who was no ſooner gone our of the 
court,and dilembarqued out of Sicilie,but that the prince forthwith returned vnto his 
woonted vices,by him before for a while forborne,, but not quite forſaken: at which G 
verie inſtant minſtrels, dauncers, harlots, bauds, and ſuch other vermine of the court, 
which had before bene driven out were againe recalled . So much power the prince 
hath at his pleaſufe ro chaunge and turne the harts of his ſubicQs , but alwayes rather 
ynto vices and vanities,than ynto vertues . Put] doe more willingly remember our 
own domeſticall examples than others ; king Francis the elder , for the healing of a 
wound he had received in his head,cauſed his head ro be polled , when ſuddenly after 
all his houſhold ſcruants,all the princes, all the nobilitic, the magiſtrats, the artificers, 
andpeople of all ſorts in generall,cauted their heads to be trom that time forward pol. 
led alſo, infomuch that if any did from thenceforth vie the old faſhion , andaccountit 
an yndecent thing to be polled , he was therefore of all men derided: whereas before þ 
fromthe beginning of this kingdome,it had alwayes bene the marke ofthe kings, nei- 
ther was itlawtull for any but for the nobilitic and Senators , ro weare long haire: all 
the reſt ofthe meaner ſort being, betor compelled to poll themſclues as ſlaues,vnil that 
Peter Lombard biſhop of Paris (for the power and authoritic which biſhops then had 
aboue kings) obtained, That it might be lawful for the common people ro weare long 
haire alſo. Trucit is,that the flatterers of princes helpe much to conforme the maners 
and faſhions of the people ynto thoſe of the princes, they ſtill rather counterfeiting 
than imitating cuen the vices and defeQts of the prince , whome it they ſee laugh, they 
laugh alſo,although they know no cauſe why ; it he be lame,they halt downeright al- 
ſo . _AMexander the Great,and ©Mphonſu king of Aragon, becing both wrie necked, 1 
the one by nature,and the other by cuſtome,the courtly curres ro counterfeit that their 
deformitie,held their neckes alſo awry ; as the Courtier, and P/atarchinthe life of Pyr- 
rhus writeth . Secivg therefore the nature of manis enclined to follow the vice of the 
prince,were it not euen to vndoc a people,and to ruinatan cſtate,to thruſt ſtill into the 
ſight of the people a prince cuill brought vp ; and a pottraitor of vices for them to imi- 
tat > Andyctit is more daungerous for that for one vice which the prince hath, oken- 
times thoſe of hjstraine haue an hundred,who ecueric where as they paſſe, may alter x 
marre the good diſpoſition of the people ; or like [warmes of flics & caterpillers, who 
having deuoured thelcauez,and fruit, doalſo leaue their ſpaune behind them, able to 
infe& the ficlds and trees be they never ſo cleane and fruittull. K 
Bur ſuppoſe we the prince notto be vitious(a rare gift,and by the goodnes of God 
giucn vnto men, when as incucrie age a tollerable prince is ſcarcely to bee found) but 
to be of great vertue and perfeAtion,yeacuen a man without fault ( howbeit thar there 
isa great ſpace betwixt them which are cndued with vertues, and them which are with- 
our vices) yet is it almoſt athing impoſsible , but that ſome thing ſhall ar one time ot 
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other fallfrom him,which wel noted may ſeeme vnto the people tooliſh or rediculous: 
whercin much is derogated from the reputation and dignitic which the ſubicQts ought 


ro hauc of him , But let vs ſuppole that allo, him to be neither a man cuill giuen, - 
fooli , 
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4 fooliſh; neither yet ſo to ſeeme,butto be a man eridued with great vertves,and ofgood ,, th fam 
b "x . . . + v aMmi- 
education 3 yet ſo it is that too ordinaric conuerſatiun,and too great familiaritic of the hariryot a prince 
with his ſut1efs, 


ſubiefts with the prince, much diminiſheth his maieſtic, and withall engendreth a cer- gg: g00a: ard at? 
taine conterapt of him : of which contempr proceedeth the diſobedience of the ftib- #235 19 be ieene 
ies vnto him and his commaunds,to the ruine of the whole eſtate . And now againe mirite,a thing 
tothe comrarie,ifthe prince to maintaine his maicſtic ſhall ordinarily ſhow himlelte tut. Pe 
ynto his ſubieRs,in his greatneſle,with aterrible port,it may bethat ſo hee may bee the 
more of them redoubred : but it is dautigetous leaſt he ſhould be thereforethe leſle 10. 
ued . Whereas the loue of ſubies rowards their ſoneraigne is much more neceſlaric 
tor the preſervation of an eſtate, than is feare 3 and ſo much the more, for that loue can- 
3 not be withont feare to offend him whome wee loue; whereas feare may well be, and 
moſt often is without avy louc at all, men commonly hating him whome they teare, 
and as occaſion ſeructh 1hll ſeeking to take him out ofthe way. 
And truely vnto me more deepely conſidering ofthe marter , almightic God (the New pela ad 


Oo 
ſoucraigne prince of the whole world ) ſeemeth to haue ſhewed a ſhort way vnto delves,tobe of 
their tubieas 


worldly princes (the true images of himfelf:) how they are to communicat them- jJ petoned and 
ſelnes ynro their ſubieRs,ro be of them both bcloued and feared: For he communica» feares- 
teth hinaſelfe ynto men bur by viſions and dreames, and that but to a few of the ele & 
moſt perfe& of them alſo,men of great integritic of like. Bur when hee with his owne 
voyce publiſhed the Ten Commaundements,he cauſed his fre to bee feene heauens 
C high,and the mountaines to tremble with thunder and lightning, with ſuch a dreadfull 
ſound of trumpets, that the people ſtrucken with feare, and falling flat vpon their faces, 
beloughthim , That hee would no more from thenceforth ſpeake vnto them himſelte 
(forthat otherwiſe they ſhould all die ) but onely tro commaund fach things as he plca- 
ſed by his ſeruant Xfoyſes . So that that people ofall others moſt choſen, had but once 
amightic God( who ſheweth himiſelfe bur in ſpiritto be ſecne) himfelfe ſounding forth 
his lawes; when as yet for all that to allure men the more feruemtly roloue him, hee ac 
al rimes,and in all places and countries, doth with great loue,and cternall bounric, fo- 
ſter and cheriſh all mankind, yea indeed all ſorr of huing creatures, powring continual» 
ly vpon them his great and infinic fauours, larges, and bountie . If therefore the wiſe 
D prince ought in mannaging of his ſubieRs,to imitate the wiſedom of God in the go- 
uernment ot the world, he muſt but ſe|dome rimes come into the ſight of his ſubieQs, 
andthat with ſuch a ſtare and maicſtie,as beſt agreeth with his wiſedome , power, and 
greatnefſe,and yer make choice of ſome few moſt wiſe and worthy men,with whome 
to communicat his ferret councels, and by them ro declare his will 21d pleaſure vnto 
thereſt, and yer inceflantly to heape vpon his ſabics his graces and favours; & with 
tpn and power to prote@t and detend them againſt their enemies . In the 
oke De Mundo(or of the world) dedicated to _Mlexander the Great (and withour 
Gule aſctibed to Arrotle, as ſauouring nothing of his ſtile ) a compariſon is made of a yn 
loeraigne prince vnto God z as that the great king of Perſia was ſtil refiant ina proud 
| andftately pallace or caſtle , compaſied in with three high walles,full of all pleaſures 
anddelights,neuer ſturring abroad,or ſhewing & acquainting himlelte bur with ſome 
few of his friends; who yer neuertheleſle by fiers and watches fer vpon high places,ſtil 
Moneday vnderſtood and knew all the enemies of his empire , even frem the fartheſt 
parts ofthe Eaſt Indics,vnto the ſtrairs of Helleſpontus . And yer never was there any 
princes vnder heauen more honoured and reverenced,or better beloved of their fub- 
Qs than they : or whoſe commavnds were more iuſt ynto their ſubreAs , or more of 
their ſubie&ts regarded,or that longer preſerued their empire,power,and ſtate. So thole 


punces alſo which giue themafelues oucr, and became flaues ynto their yaine pleaſures 
| X x and 
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and delights,moſt commonly vſcd to withdraw themſclues from the Gght of the mul. I" 
utude into ſome ſecret places,that ſo they might at more libertie glutthemſclues with 
all kind of pleaſures , For ſo Trberivs Ceſar of all others the moſt cunning diſlembler, 
made choycz of a moſt deſert ifland,whercin he tor many yeres lived in all kind ofy. 
luptuous and beaſtly pleaſures. VV hich was ot him right filthily done , but yer more 
wiſely than theywho with the moſt odious {mell of cheirJoathſome pleaſures pollute 
and defile as well publike as privat places : who beſides that they offend more by gi. 
ving of cuill example than by the wickednefle it (elte by them commirted,, doe allo in 
the minds and conceits of men engender aneglett and contempt ofthemſelues. 
Howaprinceist® YY herefore a prince that wiſe 1s,{o oft as he ſhould ſhow himſclfe vnto the people 


trame his counte- 


pance and ſpeech (yhich he ſhould moſt ſeldome do) ſhould ſo prepare himſclte, as that he may vnto all G 
NE oye en ſecme cuen in his face and countenance to carry with him a certaine ſtate and ma. 
the people. jeſtie, yet ſtil] mixt with modeſtic , but eſpecially in his ſpeech,which ſhould alwaies be 
maieſticall and ſententious,and in the manner of phraſe, ſomething different from the 
vulgar . VW hich if it ſhall ſceme ſomething hard for the prince to performe , orthathe 
have not the grace of ſpcaking,it is belt for himto ſpeake little,or cls altogether to be 
filent: For that we know. men in ſo great matters,as to contemne,or feare;to hate, or 
Joue;to be ſtil no lefle with opinion,than with any certaine reaſon,led & moucdthere- 
voto. For ifthe prouerbe ofthe wiſe Hebrew be true, That the foole himſelfe in holding 
his peace is accounted wiſe, how circumlpeR and aduiſed ought a prince to be, when hee 
openeth, his mouth to ſpeake in publike place? conſidering that his words , his coun. 
tenance,and lookes;are oftentimes accounted andeſteemed of as lawes, oracles , and 
decrees. W herein Tiberius the emperour,leaſt he ſhould in any thing offend, brought 

in a new faſhion,as to be ſpoke vnto,, and alſo to giue aunſwere by writing , for what 
matter ſocuer it was, Horrs erat (ſaith Tranquillus) ro tempore principem ettam preſen- 
tem ſcripto adire, The manner((aith he) at that time was,with writing to goe vntothe 

rince cuen then preſent; tothe end that nothing mighteſcape which had not before 

= well thought vpen . For it is not polsible butthat they which ſpeake much in 
open aſſemblies, as in the Senat, or before the people , muſt many times erre: which 
done by a prince,ſhall breed contempr,or atleaſtwile cauſe him to bee the lefle cſtee- 
med : {o that a Grecian ( ] wot not who) not vofily ſaid , That aprince if hee beewiſe | 
ſhould unto the people, or 1m open auatence no otherwiſe ſpeake, than hee woulddoe ina 
Trazeaite. 

But I know that ſome of contrary opinion vnto mine, wil ſay,Is it not the truecſtate 
and office ofa prince,to doe juſtice vnto his people? to heare the complaints of his 
ſubieRs 2 to ee the requeſts of his own ? and by the mouth of cuery one to vnderſtand 
of their juſt gricuances, which are commonly ſuppreſſed, or at leaſtwiſe diſguiſed by 
another man ? And why then ſhould the prince hide himſelfe from his people? talke 
but with few, and thoſe of his moſt inward friends alſo > or aunſwere m__ vnto Ma- 
ny,of right asking him of many things? yea not to be willing ſo muchas to heare his 
ſubicctsſpeake? Things alrogerher abſurd,and not beſeeming the maieſtie of a ſoue- K 
raigne prince. VV hereunto I ſay,that mine opinion is not,that he ſhould ſo hide him- 
ſelfc,as not at all ro ſhow himlelte ; as the kings yer doe cnen at this preſent in the Eaſt 
The maner ofthe [ndics,and namely the king of Borney,who ſpeaketh not vnto any but vnto his wite 
kings of Borney. 4nd children 3 neither is ſcene of any bur ſtill ſpeaketh vnto others by one of his gen- 

tlemen through an hole by a reed or cane which he holdeth in his mouth, as he did vi» 

How aprince tothe king Catholike (as we readin the hiſtories of the Indies: ) but my meanings, 

cophr bariet> that he ſhould nor be much inthe aſſemblies of the people, neither calic to bee ſpoke 
—_— bis withall ofall men, not to yſe much diſcourſe with his lubies,cxcept with ſuch asate 
necte 
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A necrevnto him,or of his familiar acquaintance;not to take pleaſure in ieſts and raunts, 
in play,or orher. publike exerciſe : For that by ſuch things the privces maicſtic and re- 
utation,vhich ought by all mcanes to be whole and vntouched, is greatly impaired 
and lightned: and (o much the more,by how:much the prince is of greater eſtate and 
maicltic : whereunto good and eſpeciall regard is alwayes to be had . Forit were nor 
ſeemely for a pertie prince in his eſtate to counterfeit the great kings of Athiopia , of 
Tartarie,of Perſ1a,or of Turkie , wo ſuffer not their fubiefs ſo much as to looke di- 
realy vpon them , neither are ſo nmch ot chem redoubred and teared for their power, 
as for the maieſty that they hold when they ſhow themſelues voto their ſubiefs. How- 
beit that the kings of Aﬀerike hold yet this maicſtic more , as inthe hiſtoric of Frances 
B D'_Awarex isto beſcene , where hee ſpeaketh of the maicſtic of the Great Negus, 
whome we call Preſter /ohn: and in the hiſtoric of Leoof Aﬀtuke, where hee ſpeaketh 
ofthe king of Tombut, betore whome his (ubietts appeare not,but vpon their knees, 
with duſt vpontheir heads. 
Now if any man ſhall (ay, That the kings of the Eaſt, and of the South are thus co 
be honoured,for that their ſubic&s are ot an abie& and aſcruile nature; bur that they 
ofthe North, or of the Welt, whoſe ſubic&s be of greater courage , are not able to 
endure ſuch a ſcruitude and (lauerie: this ſhall be in due place decided, as allo what the 
nature ofeueric region is: and yerfor all that I (ce the kings of England, Sweden, Den- 
marke,and Polonia,who are fituat roward the North, much better to maintaine che 
( -maieſtic of their eſtates with their ſubieQts , than doe the kings of Fraunce , or the 
princes of Italic; andthe kings of Moſcouia yet berter than all the relt, and yet are nor 
therefore the lefſe, but well the more of their ſubieRs obeyed. 
Nowthe greateſt daunger that can come vnto a prince,to doe all by others , is,leaſt How the dauger' 
thatthey ypon whome he ſhould ſodiſcharge himſelfe,ſhould rake from him his eſtate (3%; be difpo 
and ſoueraigntie,and ſo poſleſſe themſelues thereot: which for al that hath neuer chan. {edof bise- 


cedinthis realme,but onely vnder king Ch:/eric,lurnamed the Loutiſh ; ſince the time whom be purceth 
thatthe kings of Fraunce ſhowed themelues varo their ſubieQs in their maieſtic bur — 
once a yeate, wiz. the firſt of May ; as weread in our owne hiſtories, and allo in Cedys.. pitatarenis w 
ass a Greeke author, who ſaith, Thatthe auntient Kings of Fraunce tooke no other 
D pleaſure but to eat and drinke,leauing the mannaging of all their affaires vnto the great 
Maſter of the Pallace . But we muſt not draw into conſequence the example of one 
king bereft ot ſence,to ground a maxime of tate vpon . Yet 1s there well one meane 
to meet with that inconuenience , which is, That the prince for ove lieutenant, or for 
onegreat Mailter of the Pallace,ſhould hauc two or three in power and fwuour equall : 
For info doing he ſhall neuer be circumuented, their power being ſo dimimfſhed , one 
ofthem ſtill bewraying or controlling the other, the kings maieſtic being fo ſtill the 
more ſtately and ſure. For T?berius hauing made Seianustoo great; and fo Comme. 
aus, Perennins ; Theodoſius the ſecond, Eutropins ; Inſtinian , Belliſarims;, Xerxes, Arta- 
banus; and Chrlderic, Pepin: committing vnto them alone the mannaging of all their 
affaires,with the guard of their perſonsghey fell into the daungers which wee ſpake of, 
deing in hazard of their eſtates. | 
As for the adminiſtration of iuſtice,and the hearing of the complaints and griefes of totice bertr obs 
the ſubieAs,it ſhall be alwayes better prouided by good and ſufficient magiltrars, than — 
bythe prince in perſon himlſelfe . For who knowerh not ſo many good parrs to bec ——_— 
tequiſit in agood judge,as arenot all well ro be found in the moſt ſufficient prince in price hiwſelte. 
the world 2 Yea who knoweth not ſo many things to hee within the compaſle of the 
duetic ofa good judge,as may ouer{lip and eſcape euen the moſt skiltull and carefull 
men 2 whereof many mult needs eſcape the prince before he can perceiue them, and. 
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ſo many times the verie ſubſtance of the matter conſiſteth in that which is ouerſlipped, þ 
And if one ſhall ſay,that the prince may hauc about him both wile and learned coun. 
ccllors, according to whole adviſe and councell he may determine of matters , and ſo 
give judgement ; ſuch as AuguZ#us, Traian, Adrian, Marcus Aurelius, Alexander Seue. 
rus,and the other Roman emperours are reported to haue had: who were alwaics ac. 
companied with moſt worthy and excellent perſonages: truly that ſeemed not ſo hard 
a mattcr vnto the Roman princes,ſo brought vp and ſo enuredthereunto,but now we 
liue after another manner and faſhion . And who is there that ſecth nor,not onely the 
prince notto be able to endure ſo many dilatory pleas,ſo many flights of the lawyers, 
ſo many ſhifts ofthe plaintifes;fuch petitions and outcries of ſuch as run from court to 
to court? but not euen the magiſtrats themſelues without incredible tediouſneſſe ro be 
able toe1:dure the ſame 2 all which yet they muſt deuoure . Yea the prince isnot able 
himſelfe ro conceive all ſuch things as are the greateſt and of moſt importance in the 
Cotmmonweale , and how then ſhall he alove ſuffice ro decide and determine ſo many 
ſuirs andcauſes ; Bur if hee ſhall take that charge in hand,and not well and orderly dif. 
charge the ſame, in ſtead ofdoing ot the ſubiefts right, hee ſhall doc them great iniuric 
and wrong. W herein Demetrius ( he which was called the — ) hathfor iuſt 
cauſe beene blamed : who hauing receiued a great number of his ſubieAs requeſts,pur 
them intothe lap of his mantle , andar the firſt bridge he came vato, whereby heewas 
to paſſe ouer a riucr,ſhooke them all into the water: VV herotthe ſubicAs ſeeing them. 
ſelues by him contemned,conceineda mutuall hatred againſt him , ſo that ſhortly after H 
he was forſaken of his armie,which yecldedir (clfe tro Pyrrhus together with the king. 
dome, which he ſo gained withour battell . Beſides that in this courſe taken,we ſhou 
be alwaics driven to haue recourſe ynto the commilſsioners tor inſtruftions: andafer- 
wards vnto the prince for indgemenr of the cauſe :howbeit that it is ſornetimes hard, 
and oftentimes pernitious alſo,to ſeperat the inſtruQions of the marter from the iudge+ 
ment. 
An bard charges. But ſuppolcthatthe prince were at leiſure, and that hee both could and would ſee, 
roug marter,for Ncarc,and wdge all the cauſes of his people,yer were it a thing not beſeeming the mas 
ivientioprelte jeftic ofa king to make ſuch an ordinaric confuſion of his court , where beſide the ſub. 
beforethe prince. tjlties,the countenances and fauours,(not there ſubierto enquiric) and the contratitic [ 
of letters, commilſsions,decrees,and proviſions, which are there diſpatched vnder the 
name (but without the knowledge) ofthe prince , whereof colour is oftentimes made 
tor the doing of wrong : it is yet moreouer inſupportable for the ſubie&s,yntowhome 
iuſtice is due in the places where they are,to ſcarch for the ſame atthe courr,andto fol 
| lowtheprince ſtill removing from place to place; where it were better for themſome- 
times to looſe their right,than with ſo great charge to follow the ſuit, Beſides thatthe 
moſt honorable and worthy cauſcs for a prince that wil himſelfe intexgmeddie in iudge- 
ments,are the cauſes concerning life and honor : who ſhall be the accuſers? who would 
fall inzo ſogreat charges to ſuc the matterin the court ? and into the daunger to bee | 
Aaine by the accuſed,it the prince ſhould pardon the fanlt. For when princes vie {carce- x 
ly ar anytime to condemne the guiltic partics,but doe oftentimes pardon and reſtore 
ſuch as be alreadie condemned : by this meanes ſhould enſue not onely no puniſhment 
of oftences, but cuen the greateſt impunitie ofthe oftendors : than which there is no 
more certaine token ofa Commonweale in ſhort time about to periſh . W herewith 
to meet, ſecret accuſations haue bene broughtin and admitted by an auntient cdift 
Conan king, of Scots, which is at this day in vſe in Scotland,and called the TndiR - and 
yeris better prouided for by rhe ordinance of Milan (which well deſeruethto bee reli 
gioully kept in cucric Commonwealc) where in eucric rowae there is a cheſt with - 
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A hole in-itzin euery principall church , whereofthe gouernours haue the key, wherein: 
10icis lawfull tor cuery one ſecretly to pur his bill of accuſation avant any man;wher- 
inthe crime committed, the time,the place,the partie guiitic, and the witnefles, are all 
ofthem compriſed , with the reward of the moitice of the confi'cation allowed vnto 
the accuſer « VV hich 1s an eafie way forthe puniſhing of offences before ordinarie 
judges; a thing impoſs1ble to proſecute before the prince. For theſe reaſons and the 
dfhculties by vs noted, T#berins the emperour having obtained rhe empire, proteſted 
inthe full Senar,and afterwards by his letters mad; 1: knowne vio the officers, T har 
hee would rake vppon him nothing which belunged vnto the 1uriſdiction of the ma- 
giltrats 3 for that it was more that was required of a prince, than of a magiſtrat. Nei- 


3 ther ought it to ſeeme vnto any man ftraunge,why the officers iudge and decide mar- 


ers, proper vnto the-auntient kings,ſhould now belong vntothe magiltrats? for that 
when people as yet had no lawes, butthat the kings power and will was accounted tor 
law,it was then ncedfull for {ubicts cauſes ro bee tudged by the princes : but after that 
lawes were once eſtabliſhed , according vnto which the magiſtrat was hound to iudge, 
and duc pumſhment by them appointed tor offences , and rewards ynto ſuch as had 
well deſcrued ; that neceſsitis was taken away , and tran{lated trom the princes vnto 
the judges. 
But here ſome man may ſay; That a prince may be ſo wiſe, ſo juſt and ſo full of vn- 
C deritanding,as that he will giue no indgement but ſuch as 1s agreeable vnto equitte and 
reaſon; andthe compalle of his territorie ſo ſtrait, as that hee may himſelte ſuffice rv 
wdgcand determine all the ſuits of his ſubieQs ,as there bee diuers ſuch princes in the 
Low countries,in Germanie,& elpecially in Iralie: Inthis cafe ſhould it nor be a good- 
ly and a profitable thing for the Commonweale,the prince kimſelfe there to admini- 
ſteriuſtice 2 If rhou aske me what mine opinion is therein, Ithinke itnot profitable eci- 
ther for that ſo bleſſed a prince ,cither for thoſe his ſo happic citiſens or ſubieAs,or him 
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inperſon himſelf to ſit in iudgemient;not tor that the ſubie&s doſo much loue and hos- - 


nout the maieſtic of their prince, as nor to dare freely enough ro ſpeake their minds, 
andtocauſe him to vnderſtand their right ; neither for that they could hardly haue ac- 
py. ſe vnto him, for the multitude of cauſes which he ſhould (till have before him , ha- 
uing opencd this gap : but cucn for that nothing is ſo proper vnto a prince, as clemen- 
ce; nothing vnto a king,as mercie ; nothing vnto maicſtie, as lenitie. And therefore 
the emperor T7z#5(a man of fo yreat courteſie,as that he was called Humani gener de- 
btias,or the myrror of mankind) gladly rook vpon him the office of the great biſhop, 
becauſe he would pronounce ſentence of death vpon no man.either pollute his hands 
with mans blood, when as yet ſome orker emperours whowere allo biſhops (though 
not ſoreligious as he)leaſt of all others abſtained from ſuch capirall tudgements of lite 


and death. Now nothing is more contraric vntotrne iuſtice , than pitic; neither any t_——_ 
thing more repugnant vnto the office anddurie ofan vpright judge, than mercie: hee conrary»neo 


erve wſtice,chan 


E notonely by the ciuill law,but even by the law of Gudalfo being forbidden to have tenine and! pirigg 


pitie(cuen of the poore)in indgement : which we ſaid to b2 ſo proper vnto maicſtic, as 
thatit cannot be therefrom diuided or ſeperated. So that a prince ſitting in iudgement 
muſt rake vpon him tyvo contraric perſons,that is to ſay,ofa mercitul} lather, and of an 
vpright magiſtrat;z of I moſt gentte prince,and of av inflexible judge . Ard it the prince 
deby nature mild and pitiful, there ſhall bee none ſocuill, or wicked, who by force of 
teares and prayers ſhall not eſcape the puniſhment by the law apoormed, cver. the moſt 
cuellntzn being oftcorimes by them ouercome , So we read,that « fgntns the great 
empercur,tor wiſedome interiour vnio none,examining a murderer, began in this fort 
toqueſtion with him , / am ſure thou haſt not killed thy father: ia which words he no: 
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oncly inſtructed the guiltic man what he was to aun{were to him both his prince and F 
judge , but alſo moſt courtcouſly gaue him his pardon . Nero alſo atſuch time asthe 
condemnation of a man was prelentcd to him to figne,is reported to haue ſaid,/zingm 
liter as neſcirem,I would to God I knew notlerters. And therefore Cicero pleading be. 
fore Ceſar,betore reſolued in any wile to havie put Zigarins tro death,ſaid, That heplea« 
ded not before him ag a judge,but as before the father of the people: and hauing ſome. 
what appeaſcd his anger,began thusto preſflc him farther,Canſas,Ceſar,eat multas, 
quidem tecum,cum te tenut ratio honorum tuorum,certe nunquam hoc mods; rgnoſcite i. 
dices : errauit,lapſus eſt y1on putanit, fi unquam poſthac: ad parentem ſic agi ſolet ad indices, 
non fecit non cogitenit,falſi teſtes fiectum erimen,Dic te Ceſar de fatto Ligary indicemeſſe 
&c. Ceſar (ſaith he)I hauc pleaded many caules, and that with thee, when thou ſtood(t G 
vpon thine honour , but yet neuer pleaded I in this manner : pardon him my lords, he 
hath erred,he was decciued, he thought it nor,if cuer hee ſhall doe ſoagaine:.ſo men 
vie to plead before a.(ſoucraigne prince,or a) father : but vato the judges, we lay flatly, 
Hedid it not,hee nener thought it,the crime is torged,the witnefles are falſe. But lay 
Ceſar,thy {Ifc to be judge of the deed done by Lrgarins, 8c. Andin this ſort ſecretly 
infiouating voto Ceſar,that he ought not to bee a judge , holding the place ofa ſoue. 
raiznc : and afterwards highly commending Ceſar his noble acts , his valour and his 
clemencie,mouecd hin) ſo much,as that he chaunged both his colour and countenance, 
and was in ſuch a ſort rauiſhcd,as that he could not heare the one halfe of the oration 
(the ſhortelt of all them that Czcersleft in writing) bur that ke graumted more vntothe 14 
guilric man than euecr he hoped tor . It then Ceſar himlclte,one ot the greateſt orators 
that eucr was (cuen in the tudgement of his capitall enemic Ccero) and oneof the 
moſt valiant and wiſelt men of his time , was ſo overcome by the torce of cloquence, 
pardoning him whome he deadly hated,aud had before reſojucd to put todeath :what 
ſhall the lefle circuraſpe@t prince do,be he neuer (o little enclinced vnto pitie ? how ſhall 
he be able to endurethe filed ſpeech of an eloquent aduocat ? the pititious complaints 
of poore old men? the cries and ſighes of diltreſled women ? the weeping and wayling 
of little children 2 King <Aee/dans a molt famous prince of his time,ouercome by 
importunat requeſts of a friend , writ vnto the judges,tequeſting them), Thar if the par- 
tie accuſed, io whole behalte he writ , were not guiltic, hee ſhould bee acquited bythe -| 
equitie of his cauſe : but if he were lawfully conuift, hee ſhould yer neverthelefle bee 
for _Aeeſilans his ſake diſcharged , and ſo in any caſe acquired, But O how many 
ſhould cfcape the penaltic of the lawes, it judges in ſuch caſes ſhould hearken not one- 
ly vnto the princes ſecret letters , but cuen voto their letters pattents alſo : and then 
what may wee decme that a prince himſelfe would doo 2 VW herctore himleltc inper- 
{onto fit in iudgement, beſeemeth not the maieſtic of a ſoucraigne prince. 
Thepeopleina —Butnow it it bee ſohard tor a prince in this caſe nottoerre and bee deceiued, then 
Med en. NOW Much more hardis it ina Popular eſtate, where the people ſuffer themleluesto 
to pitie. bee deceined and led away with faire words, as a man may ſee almoſt in all the accu- 
lations made both in Athens and Rome, when the people giue ſentence; where the K 
innocent were condemned , and the guiltic acquired : of examples whereot allthe hi. 
ſtories areful!. As Sermrm Galba a great oratour , acculed , atrainted , and condem- 
ned of reaſon befor the people of Rome ; not hauing any more to ſay tor himſelte, 
but turning his ſpecch and ation, wholly framedtothe moving of piticz and ſocm- 
brzcivg his children,and with teares commending them vnto the people, ſo moued 
the beholders, as that he cafily obtained pardon , and fo cſcaped ; VV hereupon Cato 
theelder , who had accuſed him, ſaid That had not Ga/ba abuſed his children and his 
tcarcs,hec had beene well whipt . VV hereas other noble and valiant men, who _ 
neither 
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A neither abuſe their prayers nor teares,bur bearing themlelues vpon their integritic, if 
bur forne lying oratour,or falſe enformer , had accuſed them, they were moſt vniuſtly 
condemned. And fo oftentimes in like manner not oratours , bur flacterers: and that 
not openly , but ſecretly , doe with divers deceits circumuent the prince . And there. 
fore the nobilitic of Polonia, by force wreſtcd a priuilege from Lewes king of Polo- 
nia and Huogaric: Thatif queſtion were of any of their liucs and honours, they 
ſhould not bee 1udged bur by the king himſelfe : toreſceing, tharſo they might eaſily 
eſcape the iudgement of the king , but nor the judges , who are bound vmo the 
ftrickrnelſe of the Jawes. And hereupon it is come to palle, that none of the nobili- 
tic are euer there condemned to death , what offence ſocucr they doe, bur alwayes 

} eſcape cither by fine, or ar worlt , by beeing kept in priſon forthe ſpace of a yeare 

-and fixe weekes , which is now there paſted into the force and ſtrength of a law, and 

{ye is there obſerued and kept; as I haue learned of Zameſche the Poloman ambalſ:. 


adour . 


But ſuppoſe the prince to bee ſuch an one as is nor eaſily ro bee moued vnto pitic or A =othard 


compalsion, yetthenis it to bee feared, leaſt hee 1n iudgement fall into crucltie. For 
whereasto keepe the meane js to cuerie man a right hard thing , fo vnto princes itis 
of all others moſt difficult , who eaſily ſuffer themlelues to be carried intothe one cx. 
tremitic or other, It hee bee agood prince and anembracer of vertue, hee will hauc 
C wicked men in extreme horror & deteſtation, wherwith cucn the wiſeſt men are mo- 
vedwith a tuſt anger,and ſo oftentimes catried away with a cholerike paſzion . There 
needno better example than that of Auguſt the emperour , who was accounted to 
bee one ofthe moſt wiſe and vertuous princes that cuer was , andat his firſt ſixting in 
iudgement endured as it were the paine of the condemned :and ſuffered not lefle ( as 
faith Seneca ) than did they them(clues which were executed . And yer neverthelcfſe 
this vertuous prince by continuall cuſtome of iudging and condemning ſuch as were 
conui before him ( as moſt neceſlaric it was) became too much rigorous and cruell, 
ſuffering himlelfe ro bee tranſported with paſsion and indignation againſt the wicked : 
infuch ſort, that one day fitting in iudgement,and condemning many the accuſed to di- 
Þ vers puniſhments : his friend CMecenas beeing not able forthe preatle ro come neere 
him, caſt a litcle biller of paper into his boſome , wherein hee called him an Execu- 
tioner or Hangman : whereat Auguſtus ſuddenly ſtaicd,and finding himfelfe tranſpor- 
ted with choler, and ſo to bee too haſtie in iudgement, to ſtay his anger forthwith 
brake vp the court. And for this cauſe our fathers haue right wiſely ordayned, That 
the Criminall Chamber of Parliaments ſhould from three monethes to three mo- 
nethes ſtill bee chaunged ( which for this cauſe is called Towrnelle : tor thar all the jud- 
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ges ofthe other Chambers indged cuerie one otthem by turnes , to the intent that the ' 


common cuſtome to condemne and put mento death, ſhould nor chaunge the natu- 
rall mildneſle of the judges, and make them cruell and hard harted, Beſides that it is 
| averic hard, and almoſt impoſsible thing ( as ſaith 7 heophraſtus) that a good and ho- 
neſt man, ſhould notenter into choller , ſeeing the molt dereſtable enormities of the 
wicked, and ſo ſometimes to become as a man cuen furious, and as it were out of his 
Wits. So Claudizs the emperour hearing one day the plaintife rehearſe the great and 
matifold villanies of one acculed , fell into ſuch an outrage, thar taking vp a knite 
Which lay before him, hee threw it into the accuſed mans face,cuen in full wdgement. 
But ifthe prince which intermedleth himſelte with iudgement bee by nature cruell , he 

+ Thallchen make a butcheric of his court; as did the emperour Ca/zgu/a , who by one 
onely ſentence, for ders crimes condemned fiftieperſons , eucn vato the ſame king 
ofdeath; and often rooke pleaſure to cut oft the heads of many goood men, ſome- 
time 
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Iftheretore it bee ſo hard cnen for the moſt wile,to keepe the meane berwixt mildneſle 
and rigour , which is neceſſaric for judges , it is not ſocabily to bee found in princes, 
who are moſt conimonly extreame in their attions : for the waywardneſle of a 
priuat man , 15 indignation inaprincez andthe anger of a {ubic&, is called furic ins 
king . 
The beſt and - Butler ys proceed farcher, and luppole, thatthe prince hauc the grauitic,the know. 
the — ledge, the wiſedome ,the iſcterion,the experience,the patience,and all other the yer. 
eſtareyis by all TUCS FCQuifit ia good judge: yer ſoit 1s,that he cannot be without daunger.tt he ſhallin 
| mates > wt perſon wdge his ſubiects . For the beſt ard faireſt rule tor the maintenance ofthe ſtate 
oi bis fobie: of a Monarchy,is,that the pri nccif it may be,cauſe himſclfto be beloucd of al, without 
we 1 tobe ob- the diſJaine or haired of any. VW herunto1o attaine, he hath two mears,the one by aÞ- 
; pointing due puniſhment to be inflited vpon theenill,& the other by giuing deſerved 
rewards vnto the good. And tor thatthe one of them is fauorable,& the other odioug, 
it behoueth the prince that would be loucd, to reſcrue vnto himlelfe the beſtowing of 
rewards; which are,cttates, honors,offices,bemfices,penti ons,priuileges, prerogatiues, 
immunities, exemptions,reſtitutions,and orher graces and fauours, which cuery well 
aduiſed prince ought hinifeife ro graunt : butas tor condemnations , fines, confilcati. 
on: and other puniſhments, he is not himſelte to mcddle with them, but tro commir 


them vato his molt vpright and wiſe magiltrats, for them to doe good and ſpcedic iu- 


Rice therein. In which doing, they which recciue the benefits , ſhall hauc good cauſe þ4 


roloue,reſpeft, and reuerence the prince their henefaCtor: and thoſe which are con- 
demned,thall yet haue no occaſion at all to hate him,but ſhall ſtill diſcharge thcir chol. 
Jer vpon rhe magjſtrats and judges. For why,the prince doing good to cuery one,and 
cuill to none , ſhall be beloued of all, and hated ot none : which cucn nature hath figu- 
red out vnto vs in the king of Bees, who neucr hath ſting, leaſt he ſhould hurt any.And 
albcit that the ſacred Scripcures teach vs, all plagues , diſeaſes , calamities , andother 
worldly chaunces to depend ofthe wrath of God ; yet in this all divines ( which more 
exaQly cnrreat of divine marters) wholly agree,none of all theſethings ro bee doneby 
almighrie God,as by an cfficicnt caule ; bur by permiſsion onely, and ro bee from him 
dinided,but as from anot letting cauſe : which cauſe the manner of the Hebrew phraſe 
eucrie where ſignificth by the word Hiph!l, ordinarily vied, when it ſpeaketh of the 
vengeance of God. Weread alſo inthe Poets (though ſomewhat otherwiſe) that 
Inpiter had three kinds of lightning, which they called Aanubies Albas,Rubras Alles, 
The firſt is whice, which ſcructh for aduertiſement,but hurtcth no man, as proceeding 
onely from Jupiter,and his triendly aſpe& vnrotke Sunne : For which cauſe Senecs 
Gith, 1d ſolum fulmen placabile eſt, quod mittit Iupiter, That onely lightning((aith hee) 
is peaccable which Jupztcr ſendeth . The othcr is red, and proceedeth from the alpeR 
of Jupiter vnto the intcriour planers, whome they call the inferiour gods , which hur- 
reth and blaſterh fruics and beaſts, but killeth no man. The third is blacke,and made by 
the aſpeQ of /upiter voto the high planers and the fixe ſtarres(which they call the high 
gods)which killerh,oucrthroweth and deſtroicth whatlocuer it lighteth vpon.Forthe 
Theologie ofthe auntients belonged vntothe Biſhops, the Philoſophers, andthe Po- 
ets, as Marcus Varro witnefſleth in the one and trwenticth booke of worldly things: 
wherein they all agreed, Thatthe great God , whichthey thought to be Jupiter (to 
ſpeake properly and according tothe truth ) could not be himſelte augrie,neither hurt 
nor condemne any man, but all things ro be done by meane cauſes, and the miniſteric 


and power of angels. And therefore che auntient Agyprians detiucd a law cuen from' 
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time to proue his owne ſtrength, and ſometime to prove bur the edge of his Cimitar, | 


cry 
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A Promething their law giuer , whereby their kings were not onely forbiddents kill any 


Ho 


man,bur cuen ſo much asto behold any execution done; leaſt by ſuch looking on, 
ſome print of crueltic ſhould remaine in them the bcholders . And this vnto mee ſee- 
meth a great ſecret ofthis our kingdome, and a thing of great force for the gaining of 
theſubics loue and good will towards the prince ; all rewards, gifts, honours, offices, 
charges,and commaunds,comming ſtill from the king : but penalties, and puniſhments 
alwaics adiudged and inflited by the magiltrats. For at ſuch timc as William Poyer(my 
countrey man) Chauncellor of Fraunce was acculed of trealon,and by the enuy of his 
moſt gratious enemies circumuented,the king who had receiued the wrong would not 
himſelte be iudge inthe cauſe , neicher ſo much as be preſent ar the triall 3 yea when the 
rtic accuſed had refuſed all the judges of Paris, jt was the kings pleaſure , that two 
judges,men of great integritic,and free from all corruption, ſhould be called and choſen 
out of eucry court of parliament in Fraunce to try him: VV hereby may be vnderitood 
with what an obſcruation of law and juſtice chis kingdome ſtandeth , when as almoſt 
atthe ſame time Thowas Moore Chauncellor of England,and Hierome Moron Chan. 
ccllor of Milan,both of them accuſed of treaſon, had for their judges, one of them even 
the verie conſpirators themlelues,guiltic of the ſame treaſon againſt the prince, and the 


much as giue an interlocutorie decree againſt apeere of Fraunce, when queition was 
of his honour,cxcept the king himilelfe were there preſent. I lay for all.that, thatthis 
was not for the king to iudge. For why,it is to be proued,that the kipg in auntient time 
was not in perſon himlſelfe aſsiſtant in the iudgement oftreaſon,although it were inthe 
riall ofthe princes,or ofthe pecres ; as is to be found in the records of the coutt, a pro- 
teltation the third of March 1386,madc by the duke of Burguudie , as chicte pecre of 
Fraunce,againſt king Charles the ſixt , wherein is contained, That the king ought not 
tobe aſiſtant at the twdgement of the king of Nauarre,arraigned of treaſon ; and that 
ſoto be,appertained not but onely ro the peeres of Fraunce, laying, The like proteſta- 
tionto haue beene made againſt king Charles the fifr,to the intent hee ſhould nor bee 
preſent at the triall of the duke of Brittaine: and incaſe hee would needs paſle on far. 
ther,and breake the cuſtome of their aunceſtors, the pecres of Fraunce demaunded in 
full parliament, That an act of that their proteſtation might be vnto them decreed, and 
loafterwards it was enioyned vnto the clarke by a decree of the court , to deliuer vnto 
thepeeres,and tothe kings Attourney generall ana&t of ſuch their proteſtation . So 
allo when queſtion was for the triall ofthe marqueſle of Saluſle , vnder the raigne of 
Francis the firſt,it was by liuely reaſons, and by the authoritic ofthe lawes both of God 
and man maintained, That the French king could not in that iudgement be afsiltant, 
lecing it concerned the confiſcation ofthe marquiſar: and albeit that che kings Attour- 
ney generall vrging the matter, the king was at the iudgement preſent, yet gauc hee nor 
lentence, whereby the marqueſle was higaſelfe condemned, and his goods moſt iuſtly 
confiſcat, yer that iudgement for al that ſcemierh vnto many but cxtorred, and the other 


Princes reſted therewith much diſcontented. So alſo Alexander the Great would my 
take 
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rake vpon himthe perſon ofa judge, neither thought it mcet to bee aſsiſtant in the E 
ivdgement giuen againſt Philotas,Caliſthenes, and others which conſpired againſt his 
perſon , leaft he ſhould ſoſeeme to haveterrified the judges , or to have taken from 
The king onghe them the free power of iudging: as We readin Quintus Curtius . For it it bee contratie 
wha bob l1m- YNtO the law of nature,rhat the partic ſhould be judge allo; & That the king is a partic 
marters concer= 11 all cauſes which concerne cither the publike or his owne proper patrimonie in patti- 
ning $50nm* cular, in which caſe he cannot be a judge; by a much ſtronger reaſon ought the ſame 
to rake place inthe offence of treaſon , and eſpecially in the chiefe point, where queſti- 
on is, the partie accuſedto hauc attempted the honour or life of his prince. And for 
this cauſe Lewes the ninth would not pronounce ſentence at the indgement of Petey 
Manclere duke of Britaine, albeit that hee was there preſent when the judgement was G 
given ; neither likewiſe at the iudgement of Thomas carle of Flaunders. Neither yer 
Philip the Long the French king,in the cauſe of Robert earle of Flaunders attainted of 
treaſon, Yeathat more is,the decrees or ſentences are giuen in the name ofthe peers, 
and not in the name ofthe king, albeit that he were himſclte there preſent: as isto bee 
ſeene in the ſentence giuen againſt Robert carle of Flaunders , which beginneth thus, 
N os pares Francie ad requeſtam & mandatum regu venimu in ſuam curiam Pariſys 
tenuimus cnriam cum x alys perſonu,&e. W ce the peeres of Fraunce at therequeſt 
and commavndement of the king came into his court at Paris, and with twelue other 
perſons held court . The ſentenceallo againſt Peter Mauclere,whereby the fee of the 
countie of Britaine was taken from him,is giuen by one archbiſhop, two biſhops,cight H 
carles, Mathew Montmoranciethe vicount of Beaumont,and /ehn of Sniflons,concei- 
ved in theſe words, N otum factmus quod nos coram clartſſimo domino noſtro Ludouico re. 
ge Francie indicautmus,&re. W e make it knowne,that we before our moſt noble lord 
Lewes king of Fraunce haue iudged,8c. By which words it appeareth that the king, al- 
beitthat he was preſent, yet gaue not ſentence , no not euen in trials concerning ſoge- 
raigntie . So allo we may ſec inthe caſe of the ſucceſsion of A/phonſrs countie of Poi- 
tiers,alchough.there were but queſtion ofthe demaine, the king yer neuertheleſle gaue 
not therein his opynion or iudgement. Neither in like ſort did king Francis, howbeit 
that he was preſent atthe judgement of Charles of Burbon the conſtable artainted of 
treaſon ! And that more is,when queſtion was ofthe fealtic and homage which the I 
counties of Champagne ought to doe vnto the king,it was judged by the pecres of 
Fraunce,and many earles,the king then preſent,notro 1dge , butto afiſt them : the 
forme of which ſentence is yet found in theſe words conceiued, Iudicatum eft 4 paribus 
reeniuidelicet a Rhemenſi _Archiepiſcopo,e Lingonenſi,Guillielmo Catalaunenſi,Þh.Bes 
luacenſi,Stephano Noutomenſi epiſcopu, & Odone duce Burgundie, & alys epiſcop1s, ba- 
rontbus,&c. N obis audientibus & indicium approbantibus&c. Now it the prince ought 
rodoubrtto iudge the cauſes ofhis ſubic&s,where it concerneth but their particular,and 
wherein he himſelfe can haue no intereſt, rothe end not to giue occaſion of diſcon- 
tentment to them whome he ſhould condemne,whether it were right or wrong, but 


.-ought ſtill to maintaine himſelfe inthe loue and vnitie of his owne people,asinamoſt g 


ſtately and ſtrong tower : then how much more ought he ſo to due,when hee is him- 
{elfe a partie , or the cauſes capitall,as for rebellion or treaſon 2 I remember,thatinthe 
triall of Charles duke of Burbon,one Yalter examined in thetower of Loches, by the 
preſident de Selua, and the biſhop of Puy , and other the conſpiratours examined at 
Tarrare by John Brinon preſident of Roan,depoſed,That the occaſion which cauled 
the duke to rebell,was the aunſwere that kinggFrancis made vnto the articles whichthe 
duke had ſent ynto the court of parliament,concerning the ſuit he had againſt the king 


and the regent,concerning certaine lands and demaincs whuch the duke claimed as bc- 
longing 
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A longing vnto himſelfe . Wherein had not the king in any ſort medled , burleft it all 
rogether ynto his judges and attourncies,he had nor giuen occafionto ſo great a ſub» 
ie to hauc brought both the king himſelfe, and the whole tealme, into ſuch a daunze- 
rous an eſtate as itwas in ſhort time after. For what good iuſtice ſocuer the prince do,. 
alwaies he that ſhall bee condemned will thinke that hee hath wrong done him. 
Now to ſay as ſome mendo obic@ and ſay , That ifthe prince in perſon hiniſelfe amine obicet- 
ſhould take vpon him the adminiſtcation ofjuſtice,men ſhould haue a good and quicke kph rry 
diſpatch ofcheir ſuirs;and that ſuch numbers of appeales, ſuch exceptions and petitions, + prince hims 


with other long dclais of iuſtice,ſhould be ſo quite cur oft ;deſeructh not ſo much. as tike oa kim 


aunſwere , For whois he which knoweth nor at what great charge he muſt bee , how —_——_ 
3 many circumſtances and delayes,how many windings and curnings,how many repul- 
les and griefes he muſt endurethat hath any ſuit in court 2 Nenher is it to be thought, 
Iudgements to be ſo much the better,by how much they arc the ſhorter. For albeitchas 
Thucidides(che moſt famous of them that were of his time, of the councel of the Areo- 
pagi in Arhens) ſcemeth to hauc becne in the ſame opinion that ſome- others were, 
viz, Thatoffences once committed, were forthwith to be puniſhed ; yet I verily ſu 
ole the opinion of P/utarch,yea of the Hebrewes themlclues to bee the truer +. for 
theſe thinke it neceſſaric for himthat will iudge aright , to vſe delaies in publike iudge- 
ments. But he in that lictle booke which he wrot of the flow vengeance of God, plainly —_— 
c teacherh mento be warned by almightic God,ifthey will be the true imitators of his Hook anprndoc 
iuſtice,co proceed bur ſlowly and by little and lictle inthe triall of capitall cauſes, whe. **>*<*- 
ther it bethat the truth ofthe matter may the berter appeare , or tor the drawing of 
ſome profic from the offendors before their death,orto draw themto repentance , or 
for theix more griuous puniſhment (tor thatthe puniſhment is the greater the longer 
that it hangeth ouer ones head) orthe better or more iuſtly to iudge of another:mans 
life,being wichall 1n queſtion, For right hard it isfor a judge preſſed with choller and 
defire of revenge, haſted by ſome, and thruſt forward by others , rodoe good iuſtice, 
what knowledge or feare ſocuer hee hauec to iudge amifle : and what ſhall then-the 
prince doc, who hath neither the one nor the other > The iudgements, of the infetiour 
y Pagiſtrars are correCted by the (uperiour, by way of appeale: but itthe prince himſelte 
ſhall take vpon him to iudge,who ſhall reforme his decrees? For he that in the former 
udgement hath not ſufficiently declared his matter vntothe judge,or by ouerſight ler 
ſome thing paſle;if yet he may appealc,all may wel be amended: but if the prince him. 
{ele ſhall once giue ivndgement,the gate is then after ſentence ſhut vp,and no place left 
for appeale, or how to amend the crrour, VV hich we fay to reſtraine a prince from jn- 
termedling with iudgemems,except he be a man of great wiledome, or vie thereinthe (qu... 
abiltance of his wiſe and learned councellors; and the cauſes ſuch as may ſeeme wor- well defreming 
thy the princes hearing and iudgement: following therein the councell of 7ethro,who ring & deciding. 
ſeeing Moyſes troubled from morning to-night in doing iuſtice to all men , andin all 
E cauſes, You kill your ſelfe ( ſaid he ) with taking ſo much paine; chuſe mce our ofthe 
wileſt and moſt diſcreet men of the people ro caſe your (elfe vpon 3 and if there be any 
thing high or difficult to iudge,it ſutticeth that you take vpon youthe heating thercof, 
leauing the reſt vnto the other magiſtrats and judges to heare and determine, W hich 
counſell of his father in law Moyes tollowed . So likewile wee tead,that Romulxs ha- 
uing commicred vnto the Senat and che magiſtrats;the ordinaric adminiſtration of iu- 
ſlice.reſerued vnto himlelte onely the hearing of maxters of greateſt importance . And 
 abeitthatthe Romanemperours afterwards would hauethcir iudgements to extend 
ſomething farther,yer wasthe emperours iuriſdiftionfor the hearing of matters itill 
ſhutyp and included within certaine bounds: which'for all that the princes mo_ 
elle 
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elſe the princes themſelucs'oft times went beyond, fittingin iudgement ſometimes | 
ener of light and ordinatic matters : ſo as did Clandins the emperour,(the moſt ſortiſh 
Joutthar eucr was) who yet would alwayes be iudging and deciding of cauſes and con. 
troverſies : of whome T ranquilias thus writeth,.1/um negantem rem cognitionis ſedor. 
dinary inris effe,ſubito tauſam epud ſe agere coegit He compelled(faith he) another man 
denyingthe matter to belong vntothe emperours hearing,butto be onely an ordina. 
riemacer, andſo to belong to the ordinayie ivrildition , bee compelled him (1 (ay) 
etienforthwith and without more adoo,to plead the cauſe before him, but that ſo foo- 
Ne eB liſhly,as rhat the lawyers openly mocked him, therctore infomuch that one of them 
Claudia: the ew was ſo bold with him.as to ſay vnto him in Greeke,whicf yer moſt of the ſtanders by 
for raking vppon ynderſtood , x&Iov yeror tl xi puwpos , AP old man, ind foole too. And another 
| ki ho helling , - . Ve s ; G 
of common cau- -ript him going out ot the iudgement ſeat,and ſo gaue him a fall : yea his folly at laſt 
ſexand matters. -rrocceded (o farre, as that the verie pages and lackies would play with his noſe as hee 
flepr,and ſpot his face with inke. And into this caſe the prince mult needs fall, who void 
of wiſedome,thinketh ir a goodly matter in the _ of the people to determine 
great matters,and ſo to make himſeltc ro bee of all men contemned and laughedat: 
than which nothing can be more daungerous in a Monarchy . W herefore the prince 
which will often fit in iudgement, be preſent inthe Senat,or much ſhow himlelte yn. 
tothe people, him I would haue cquall in vnderſtanding vnto S«/omos, int wiledome 
thats privce . tO CLnguſtus, and in modeſtic to Anrelow; or cls but ſeldome to cone abroad, and 
himſelfe, which more (eldome him({clic to adminiſter wſtice , and that ſo much the lefle in the preſence H 
Tn indgement, Of Rraungers , who ſtill iudge ſuch things as ſeeme not commendable in a prince, not 

ie axe e Oncly in his mind, bur cuen in the cuill teature of his bodie , or vncomelineſle of his ate 
_ cially moftran- tire: and ſuch other (mall imperfeQtions(which the ſubicRs for the loue and renerence 
_ which they beate vato their naturall prince cafily beare with all) ro be eucn rightgreat 

vices or deformities .. VV hich the ſtraungers neuer excuſe, bur reporting the ſameto 
the worſt, ſtill augrhent them in ſtraunge places,cucn to the leaſt of his lookes,counte- 
nancezbchaniours and geſtures. The fame of king Lee/ilans had with the bruit ther. 
offilled all the leffer Afia,Greece , and Afﬀrike , whome yer when the king of Egypt 
-hadfeenc lying vponthe ground in a medow,with a courſe Grecke cloke on his back, 

and himſelte but leane,little,and lame withall , he made of him no great account, but I 
"ratherhad him ifi'contemprtand derifion . The like is reported in the memorie of our 

fachers,to hauc happened vato king Lewes the eleventh, who being choſen arbitrator 

ita controverſie betwixt the kings of Nauarte and Caſtile, and going vntothe fron- 

tiers of his kingdome, the Spaniards at their arriuall mocked the French men andtheir 

king , VV ho ſeemed vnto them) as a pilgrim come from Saint /ames of Compoſtela, 
+ ——-- -- with hisgreat cap vponhis head,ſet all about with brouches, and his iacket of courſe 
i=...  doath,withoutany maieſtic atall; citherin his countenance,ot in his behaviour; and 
they of his trainc all in like ſort appatrelled : (For why, he could not abide to ſee any 
man inbraucattire) whereas the king of Caſtile and his troupe becing come, ſhowed 
themlclues in moſt ſumptuous attire, with their horſes in their rich capariſons: which x 
ſhewed acertaine greatneſle in the Spaniard, inſomuch as thatit ſeemed the French- 
mer) to-haue bene but the Spaniards ſeruants , bur that there was a great and ſtrongat- 
mie ofthem not farre off inthe field, in readineſſe ar all aſſaies : which the Spaniards 
diſcovering, yecld vnto the French king ſuch conditions as himſclſe pleaſed . And 
yetthe ſame king Lewes the cleuenth conſidering princes by the opinion of mento bee 
either prayſe or diſprayſe worthy(who commonly are led away but with the exteriot 
ſhow) hearing that the ambaſſadours of Venice were come brauely appartelled , and | 
well accompanied , he cauled himſclic to be alſo moſt magnificently in royall _ 
Ih: wire 
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4 rired,and ſo ſurting inan high chaire of Eſtate, admirted the embaſſadours vnto his 


} 


relence. 
W herefore with greater reaſon ought a prince, when as he commethto an enter 


view with another ſtrange prince (which he ought but moſt ſc|dome to doe) to ſhew 
himſelfe in ſuch ſorr,as that there be nothing in his attire, and much lefle in his counte- 
nance or behauiour and ſpeech ro be diſcommended. And that is it for which Philip 
Commes (peaking of the enterview of princes , ſayth; That they ought to ſhun it {0 
much as they may : for that their preſence alwaies dirpiniſherh their tame,and the opi- 
nion conceiucd of their perſons, cauſeth them to beethe lefle cſtremed : a thing yer 
moreto be feared rowards the ſtrangers than towards the ſubies. 

Now that which I haue ſaid, Itnot to be fit for ſoucraignrie,or for ſouctaigae prin- 
cesto entermeddle with iudgements; ought yet moreto be obſcrucd in a popular e- 
ſtate,for the great difficulties in aſſembling of the people,and to cauſe them to vnder- 
ſtand reaſon ; and then after that they haue vnderſtood it,to induce them well to judge 
thereof, their indgements being oft times peruerted by ſeditious declamations or faQti- 
ons : which was the greateſt occaſion of the ciuill warres amongſt the Romans, vatill 
that Sy{ia che Dictator had remitted the heariog of all caufes ynto the magiſtrats, ex- 
cepting the offence of treaſon, and thatin the higheſt degree. 

Bur yet beſides the inconueniences by vs before noted, nothing bath cuer bene more 
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( daungtrous,or mote ruinared Commonweales,than to tranſlate the authoritie of the noe tobe depri- 


Senat ot commaund of the magiſtrats, vnto the prince or the people. For that the 
leſſlethepower of the ſoucraigntic is (the true markes of maicſtic thereunto ſtill reſer- 
ved) the more it is aſſured; as well ſaid Theopompws king of Lacedemonia,who hauing 
encreaſed the power of the Senar,and appointed five Ephort intitle of office , as Tr1- 
bunes of the people : and being therefore by his wife reproucd,for that tn ſo doing hee 
had much diminiſhed his owne power: So haue I alfo(ſaid he)much more aſſured the 
lame for the time to come . For harditis for high and ſtately buildings long to ſtand, 
except they be vpholden and itaid by moſt ſtrong ſhores,and reſt ypon moſt ſure foun- 
daons ;all which conſiſterh in the Senat or councell, & inthe good duties of the ma- 


j gitrats, Io which thing the Venetians,as they haue done many things wiſely,ſo haue 


AI 


they done in nothing more than 1n that, that they which haue the ſoueraignrie, inter- 
medle not with iudgements onely,but not ſo much as with any other thing els,which 
may.wel by the wagiſtrars or the Senat be diſpatched: VW hich haply hath bene one of 
the chiete meanes wherby that ſtate hath bene ſo long preſerued, conſtdering that there 
neither is,nor euer was any Comonweal,where they which haue the ſoucraigntie tro- 
ble themſelues tefſe with that whichbelongerh vnto the councel or the magiſtrars. The 
Great Councel of the nobilitic,or gentlemen,wherin the whole maicſtic ofthat Com- 
monweal reſteth,is neuer aſſemblcd bur for the creating of new magiſtrats,or enacting 
ot lawes , all the reſt ofthe affaires ofthe eſtate being to be diſpatched by the Senat,aud 
the councell of che Ten,and of the Seuen men; and marters of turiſdiftion by the other 
magiſtrats , VV hich if it be athing commendable, and well appointed in Ariſtocra- 
tke eſtates, with better reaſon ought it to take place in Popular eſtates, Where the moe 
brads there be the leſfe wit there is,and ſo the worſe reſolution alſo. Neither like I of Xe- 
zphon that moſt famous mans opinion, who ſpeaking of the Athenian Common- 
wele,faith, That the more popular that the lawes are, the better they maintaine a De- 
mocratic,or Popular eſtate , V hen as (ſaith hee ) the people hath rhe hearing of all 
Matters,and that all paſſcth by lot and voyce : which thing indeed doth veterly ouer- 
lixowall Popular Commonweales. Asin Athens , when asby the perſuaſion of Pe- 
ricesgthe hearing and deciding of matters,and the mannaging of the itate , was taken 
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ThePopular from the Senat or councell ofthe Areopagi,to be brought backe vnto the people; the r | 
Commonrweale citie deſtitute of wit, and without councell, fell firſt forthwith into great broyles , and 


maieramed -' not long after into vtrer ruine & decay, But amongſt the Swiflers, where their Popular 

lawes, eſtates haue now flouriſhed 260 yeares,aud ſo yer continue and grow from good to 
better , ſtill Aouriſhing both in peace and warte : thoſe their eſtates are preſerucd and 
vpholden by lawes of all other leaſt popular , nothing being almoſt lett vnto the peo. 
ple more than the chuſing of their officers, the other rights of ſoucraigntie being bur 
ſparingly and within a certaine convenient meaſure communicated vnto them. Nei. 
ther was the Roman Commonweale cuer fairer or farther from ciuill warres , than 
when (the maicſtie ofthe people ſaued whole) all things were done by the Senat and 
the magiſtrats: which was from the firſt Carthaginenſian warre, ynto the conqueſt of G 
the kingdomeof Macedon . But after that both the Gracchies by their moſt popular 
lawes had taken fromthe authoritie of the Senat and the power of the magiſtrars , as 
much as they polsibly could, all ro cncreaſe the wealth and libertie of the people; 
there enſued thereof a moſt miſerable change of that Commonweale : neither did the 
citic of Rome cuer after ceaſe from ciuill warres and (edition, vntill that immoderat li- 

' bertie ofthe inſolent people , was by the power of one oppreſſed and brought vnder, 
and they ſo brought into exrreame milerie and ſeruitude. T he lame inconuenience or 
miſchiefe befell the Megarenſians,who from a Popular citate fell into a moſt miſerable 
Tyrannicall gouernment(as faith Plato) for the vnbridled libertic and inſolencie ofthe 
people,taking vponthem the hearing of all things, abouc the authoritie , iuriſdiftion, x 
and power ofthe Senat,or of the other magiſtrats. 

"RAINER Butthe beſt kind of Commonwealc is that, wherein the ſoueraigne holdeth what 

Commonwealth Concerneth his maicftic, the Senat maintaineth the authoritie thereof, the magiltrats 
execute their power,and iuſlice hath her ordinarie courſe . VV hereas otherwile ifthe 
prince or the people fhall take ypon themlelues the authoritie of the Senat,or the com. 
maunds,offices,or iuriſditions ofthe magittrats; it is much to be feared, leaſt thatthey 
deſtitute of all helpe,ſball at the length be ſpoyled of their owne ſoueraigne maicſtic al. 
ſo. And in mine opinionthey ſhamefully erre, which thinke them{lues to encreaſe 
the princes wealth and power,whenthey ſhow vnto him his Clawes,giuing himto vn. 
derſtand,that his will his countenance,and his looke,ought to be as an edit, a decree, | 
and alaw; to the endthatthere ſhould be none of his ſubiets which ſhould preſunte 
ro take yponthem the hearing or deciding of any matter, which might not bee againe 

me fCatizete, . by him reverſed and chaunged :ſo as didthe tyrant Caligula, who would notthatthe 
lawyers ſhould ſo much as giuc their councell and opinions,when as he ſaid, Faciamwt 
mhil reſpondeant niſ; Eccum,that is to ſay, That is hero whome it alone belongeth to 
giue his opinion ; meaning by himſelte : but by the word Eccam, which is, Beholdthe 
man 3 alluding tothe word Aiquumwhich is, That which is right and juſt . Butthis 
opinion by little and little crept into princes minds,brecding in them an incredible de» 
ſire of oppreſsion andryrannie. 
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Cnae, VII. 


C whether a Prince in ciuill faitions ought to ioyne himſelfe to one of the parties and 
whether 4 good ſubiet ought to be conſtrained to rake part with the oneor the 
other fattion. with the meanes to remedie ſeditions. 


Ow wee haue alreadie declared , VV hata Soueraigne Prince 

ought to be in the adminiſtration of juſtice towards his lubie&s; 

\ andit he ſhould take vpon him the perſon of a judge, when,and 

x7 how,and in what fort of Commonweale he ought to doe it: ler 

vs nowallo {ce out of the teatmes of juſtice , when the ſubiefs; 

\ are diuided into tations and part-takings, and that the judges 

{ and magjiſtrats are themſelues parrics alſo , VV hether the Soue- 

raigne Prince ought roioyne himlelte ro one ofthe parties ; & 
whether the good ſubie& ought to be conſtrained to followthe one or the other par- 
tie,ornot . And firſt let vs ſet downe this as a maxime, All faftions and parr-rakings to : 
bedaungerous and pernitious in cuerie ſort of Commonweales,and that they oughe,it —_— 
be poſsible,by all meanes ro be prevented; or it that cannot be before they bee plot- | — 
ted,yer toſearch the meanesto healethem or at leaſtwiſe ro imploy all conuenient 2 
remedies to mittigatthe diſcale. And aibeicthar of cul editions and part-takings there 

C ſometime commeth great good,as ſome one or other good law, or ſome other good 
reformation,which had nor bee it the (edition had not happened); yer it is not there- 
fore to be ſaid, that ſedition is not daungerous ,alchough that it by chaunce and caſual- 
ly draw after it ome good: as in mans bodie a diſeaſe chauncing, is the cauſe thar men 
veletting of blood , and purgations,and fo draw away the cuill and corrupt humors : « 
ſoleditions oftentimes are caule that the euill or wicked men are flaine,or driven away 
and baniſhed,torhe end that the reſt may liue in quier 3 or that cuill Jawes and decrees 
be cancelled and repealcd,to giue place vnto good , which had otherwiſe neuer beene 
received . For which if one ſhall ſay, That (editions, and ciuill warres,are good, hee 
might alſo ſay,that murders,parricides,adulteries,theft;and the ſubuerſion of cſtates 8 

D Commomweales are alſo good. For why, there isno impictie ſo great , no villanie ſo 
deteſtable , whereot no profit may redound, either to all,orro ſome men in —_—_ 
yaathe verie villanies of wicked men almghtie God vſerth to draw either ro the puniſh- 
ment of the reprobat,or to the glorie of his name. VV hich yet to prayle,were as if we 
ſhould commend dilcaſes; as Fexorinus the Philoſopher highly commended the teucr 
quartaine ; which were but to confound the difference berwixt good and emill,the diffe- 
tence betwixt profit and diſprofir,berwixc honour and diſhonour, betwixt vice and ver- 
te; and in briefe to confound fire and water, heauen and earth together. -VV herefore 
3 vices and diſeaſes are daungerous'borh vato the bodice and the ſoulezſo (editions and 

 Ciuill warres are hurtfull and pernicious vnto all eſtares and Commonweales. ' 

© Butic may be ſome man will ſay;That {editions and cini]l warres are good and pro- ..,.. 
fitable for Tyrannicall Monarchies,and tor the maintaining of Tyrancs in their Tyran- Gong dengerome 
nicall eftates,chey being alwayes enemies vnto their fubie&s,and ſuch as cannot long call grnmamenty 
continue,ifche ſabie& be once at accord among(t themlelues . Bur we haue betore de- 
dared ,the Tyrannicall Monarchy to be of all others the weakeſt, as that which is not 
but by cryclties and villanics nouriſhed and maintained; and yet commonly wee ſee it 
tofall and rake end by (editions and ciuill warres :ſo that if we looke unto all tryrannies 
which haue bene deſtroyed and onerrhrowne,we ſhal find it molt commonly to have 


happencd of factions and ciuilltumults. Yeacuen the molt craftic and ſubril}tyrants, 
Yyij who 
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Privat fa&ions 
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be ſuppreſſed. 
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who by little and little put to death, now ſome,and then others,to far themſelves with F 1 


the blood of their ſubies,and to ſaue their owne vnluckie lite, which they leadin con. 


tinuall paine and languor , never eſcape the murdering hands of —_— 3 Whoſo 

much the more encreaſe,by how much moe the tyrant puttethof his ſubieRs to death; 

others which are vntothem allied, being alwaics preſt andreadie to reuenge the death 

of their ſo nic kinſmen: and albeit that the tirant put to death all their kinſmen, friends, 

and allies,yet neverrheleſle they ſhall ſo ſtirre vp all the good ſubiets againſt them. 

ſelues. And ofthe goods ofthe ſubictts for tyrants to enrich themſelves, is to procure 

their owne ruine and decay : forit is impoſsible that ſpleene ſhould fill it ſelfe, or that 

the overgrowing of corrupt proud fleſh ſhould tatten it ſclfe , but that the other mem. 

bers muſt drie,and ſo the whole bodice ſhortly after periſh and conſume alſo . Andther. 6. 

fore the Florentines in my judgement had no reaſonable cauſe, why ſecretly tomain. - 

rainethe faftions ofthe Piſtoians, whom they had before ſubdued : for that they fore- 

ſaw not,them whome they thought might ſo by their mimuall broiles and contentions 

be weakned,8 ſo the more eaſily endurethe Florentines their lords , by liberty and the 

vle of armes to grow hore fierce and couragious, than it they had liued in peace and 
viet,and with aboundance of delights lolt their force and ſtrengrh': beſides that, they 

. loſt ſo mach of their owne force,by the loſle of ſo many good ſubicfs,one 

ofthem by another ruinated and ouerthrowne. 

Now if feditions and faftions be dangerous vnto monartchies,then are they much 
more daungerousvnto Ariſtocraties and Popular eſtates : for that Monarches may H 
maintaynetheir maieſty,and as neuters decide the quarrels of their ſubie&s;or by ioy- 
ning them(clues to one of the parties,to bring the other vnto realon, or cls altogether 
to oppreſle them: -whercas the people diuided in a popular eſtate, hath no ſoverzigne 
ouer them z no mote than the lords divided in Ariſtocratic haue no man to comaund 
them : if it be notthatthe greater part ofthe people,or of the lords,be not of the faQti- 
on,which ſo may commaund thereſt. Now when I ſay tation, my meaning is not. 
ofan handfull of people,or ſome {mall number of ſubiets, but even of a good part of 
them banded againſt an other,able to trouble the whole eſtate : bur if they be but few 
in number, hce that hath the ſoucraignty in hand, ought at the firſt to repreſſe them; 
which he may doe cither by commaunding them to lay downe armes,ot by referring 1 
the cauſe of theirdifſention and variance vnto indifferent judges: or if the matter bee 
ſuch as may require his own declaration and pleaſure , thento doe the ſame with good 
aduice,and the mature deliberation of his moſt wiſe magiſtrats and councellours, not 
in any wiſe (uſpeCed to fauour the one part more than the other:and this tothe intent 
that the prince, orthey which hane the ſoucraignty, ſhould not themſclues beare the 
enuy or diſcontentment ofthem which ſhould ſo bee condemned. Bur if the faion 
be grown (o farre,as that it cannot by way of juſtice,or by orderly inducements be ap- 
peaſea,itthen behooucth the ſoucraigne prince,or them that hold the ſoucraignety in 
an Ariſtocratie or popular eſtate, to vic their forces for the vreer extinguiſhing thereof, 
by the puniſhing of ſome few of the ring-leaders'ard chiefe men in the faftion;thatlo x 
the puniſhment may touch burſome few,and yet the teare come vnto all of them.Net 
ther ought the ſoucraigne prince ro deferre the matter ſo long, vntill they bee growne 
ſo ſtrong as that they be not any more to be reliſted; or that the leaders of them being 
for teare of puniſhment become defperat,ſhall ſeeke to ouerthrow the wholceſtate of 
the commonweale. For there ſtill are,and alwaies haue bene good and yaliant men, 
which for the welfare of their countrey doubt not to aduenture their lives; alchough 
there be many,who to the contrary had rather their countrey ſhould periſh for chem. 

W hich kind of men(the very plagues of commonweales)are vpon the ſudden ws 
opprelic 
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vppcelled;leſthappely che whole eſtate ofthe commonweale were oft times byſome 


'A 


one or other of themro bee indaunegered ; yea, alchough ſuch ciuill diſcord tile but for 
ſome ptiuate diſpleaſure uf theirs. Tl gvreutt 


Bur all this which we hane yer ſaid;is ro be vnderſtood bur of fations which con. F:8ions and cow 


ernenotthe eſtate; for it the fation be direly againſt the [tate, or rhe life of the ſouc- 
raigne prince, there is rhen no queſtion whether the prince ſhoukdtake a part, or ſhow 


'himfelfe/an open enemy vnto ſuch ſedicious,whichto-profetle themſelues of all others 


ahe greateſtenemy of their prince & commonweal&? 'tor otherwile,if when the ſtate 
:and welfare of the commonweale, orthe prince his owne lite is artempred, he ſhall fic 
fill bur as an idle beholder, he ſhall ſo inuite and animate nor the more deſperate ſorr 
-of ment onely,but euen very cowards to ſeeke after his life allo . Bur yer a great diffe. 
rence'there 1s to bee made in the manner of puniſhment of the offendors : for if the 
number of the conſpirators againſt the ſtate or his perſon be but few, he ſhall ſuffer the 
Magiltrats-to proceed againlt them by order of law, and as tie ſeeth cauſe himfelfe to 
moderate the heauineſle of the puniſhment; which the tewer the conſpirators are,is ſo 
much theſobner to be inflicted, and before that moe bee diſcoucred , to the end that 


[piracies agaiult 
the prince or 
eſtare, how they 
are to be repreflett 
and the conipita- 
rors puniſhed, 


by the puniſhment of ſome few,the good ſubicas may ſtil be kept within the compaſle | 


oftheit allegiance and dutie,and thoſe which were emnll enclined,ſo terrified from their 
euill intended purpoſe . Neither yet is roo {trait or-ſtri& enquitie to bee madeto find 
outall the conſpirators,leaſt by force oftorcure and torment , ſuch things bee haply 
wrung out,as were indced better vnknowne than knowne . Andyetit is not ro bee 
difſembled or winked ar, if the partic guiltie bee once diſcouered'to have conſpired 
_— the life of his ſoucraigne, of yetto haue but bene williog ſoro haue done: As 
ithappened vnto a gentleman of Normandie,who confelsiog vntoa frier (his ghoſtly 
father) of a purpoſe that he had had to hauc {laine-Fraxcis the firlt the French king , 
but yer not daring fo to dogto haue repented himnow of his ſo wicked and deteſtable 
apurpoſe, was therefore of the frierſo much as in him lay pardoned; who yer never- 
thelefſe forthwith reucaled the ſame vnto the king, who cauſing the gentleman to bee 
apprehended, ſent him vnro the parliament of Paris to be tryed, where he was as atrai- 
tor condemned to death . Howbeir,that(in mine opinion)the king in his greater wiſe- 
dome might haue done better to hauc pardoned him, forthat it hadrepented him of 
that his wicked purpoſe (which the law tor the hainouſneſle of the fat doe (o ſeucrely 
puniſh) 8 ſo was become the berraier & accuſer of himſelf before he was by any other 
acculed, And it may be that it had bin betterro haue executed him without making of 
the king acquainted therewith,ſo ro have disburdened him of the enuy of ſuch a indg- 
ment. So as didthe emperour _Auguſtus with Q. Gallus , who having not oncly pur. 
poſed, bur euen deſperatly alſo attempred to haue flaine him; and being therefore by 
the Senate condemned of treaſon, was yet by the ſame emperour Auguſtus (dillem- 
bling the matter as if he had thereof knowne nothing) pardoned, and fo ſent away vn. 
to his brother then gouernour in one of the provinces : but was yernevertheleſſe vypon 
the way flaine,not without the ſecret commaundement of _ Auguſtus himlelte,as ma- 
ny men ſuppoſed, vſing therein the like ſubrilty : a craft that had his vncle Ceſar before 
viedin giuing pardon to A. Marcell atthe requelt of the Senare; who yer was im- 
media:ly afer {lainc,as one of Ceſar his moſt morrall enemies. Yer more likely ir is, 
neyther Ceſar (whoin a certavne naturall clemency exceeded almoſt all orher princes) 
deyther Avgnſtis ( placed 1n fo high a (cat of honour and maicſtie) ro haue beene 
willing to have defiled or ſtained their ſo creat honour & dignity with the ſecret mur- 
derof them whom they might moſt iuſtly haue executed . Howbcitthat ſome of the 
hncr ſort to the contrary excuſe the marter,as by them done for the ſafty oftheir owne 
p Yy ij liues 
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lues; and yet ſo by this meanes ſtill ro maintaine the great opinion which they had be. | 
| "* forecauſed mento conceiue of their clemency and mercy . Butif the conſpirators be 
conſpirators | jn number many,andrhat they be not all diſcoucred, the wiſe prince ought ro-beware 
warlywed how he.putteth to torture thoſe that be condemned, albeit that he mightetjen with a 
\*., beckewithout dangerkill themall: for that for one that he ſhould puttoleath, there 
would ariſe vp an handred of their allies 8: fricnds,who it.may-be,haue power enough, 
or atleaſt wile neuer fayle of will.enough to reucnge the death of chem which were of 
their bloud; and in caſe all this were vot ſo, yet ought the prince aiwayes 0 ſhunne the 
note andblame of cruelty, as well of his ſubics as of ſtrangers: wherein Nero was 
oreatly deceiued, who having diſcoucred the conſpiracy againit his perſon andeſtate, 
would needs by tetture & torment know all. them that were patrtakers therein: wher. e 
in he found ſo great a number of: them that were, what by right,and whar, by wrong 
accuſed,as that the coſpirators jndeed ſeeing themſelues condemned, diſcharged their 
choller ypon the tyrants moſt faithfull and loyall friends : all whom hee.cauled moſt 
cruclly to be flayne; which was afterwards the cauſe of the open and general rebelli- 
on of the captaynes and gouernours of the provinces againſt him . And for thiscauſe 
_Alexanaer the great hauing putto death Parmenio, Philotas, and the reſt which had 
conſpired his death,by a new decree or law abrogated the auncient law of the Ma- 
ccedonians whereby five of them that were the neareſt of kinne vnto the conſpirators 
were ſtill to be put rodeath . Butthe beſt and ſurcſt way to auoyd the farther daunger - 
of aconſpitacy alicady preuented,is for a prince to diſlemble the marter,as if he knew H 
TY not the conlpirators, as T acitus well ſayed, Optimum remedinm inſidiarum, et ſinon 
omprenreP'® entelligatur,T he beſt remedie of aconſpiracic is,notto ſeeme to vnderſtand thereof, 


uen:ed to have 


ofeemimecbere So when Hannogenerall of the Carthaginenſians,had purpoſed to have (laine all the 

ſembled.and not Senators,and chicte men of the citic,vnder thecolour ofthe marriage of his daughter; 

aft, The Senatynderſ}anding ofthe marter,but diſlembling the ſame, forthwith cauſed an 
edict or law to be publiſhed,concerning the charges ro be made at fealts: wherein the 
number of the gueſts, & the charges of the feaſt (which was not great)was moſt ſtraits 
ly appointed. By which decree ofthe Senar,the conſpiracic intended,was withoutany 
cumulc or bloodſhed at all quietly ſuppreſſed . So in like manner Eteocles captaine of 
the Lacedemonians , with aſtrong garriſon of ſouldiors holding the iſland of Chio | 
againſt the Arhenienfians,and vnderſtanding that the garriſon ſouldiours ſecretly con» 
ſpiring together, had determined to kill the inhabitants their friends and allies,jinwhoſe 
aid they were come,ando to take vnto themſelues the poſleſsion of the iland; and 
that the ſignall of the conſpirarours was, for eucry one ofthem to carric in their hands 
acanc, orreed: hee (I ſay) vnderſtanding ofthe matter , and accompanied with cet- 
taine of his molt aſſured friends,& ſo walking about the citic,ſlew the firſt that he met 
withall carrying ofareed,and ſo ſuddenly gaue it out, That hee would kill all the reſt 
thatſo carricd reeds in their hands,and yet withall tooke order with the inhabirants of 
the iſland,that the ſouldiers were paid their pay : and ſo by the death of one onely ſoul- 
diour the conſpiracic was quenched before the fire could bee well kindled: and the x 
occaſion ot the conſpiracie ſo taken away,and all againe well quieted. VV herefore cue- 
ric gouctnour and magiltrat oughtto take care, not ſo muchto take away ſeditionsal- 
readic growne,as to preuentthem : For that a cdition once ſet on fire, is like aſparke 
ſuddenly blowne,which with therage ofthe people, which ſetteth all the citie on a 
light fire before it can be againe quenched. VV herein the princes commaunds are not 
to be expetted, who commonly know leaſt of ſuch things as touch them necreſt.Yea 
ofrentimes it happeneth princes wel to vnderſtandthe ſecrets,writings,doings,and ay- 


ings of other forren princes, and yet perceiue not the fire kindled at home in their own 
realmes, 


C ofttimes it chaunceth the conſpirators moſt ſecrerdefignes to bee euen by women firſt 
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A realmzs,in their owa pallaces,yeacuen in their owne bed chambers, The conſpiracy of 


Pelopidas;tor.the lurpriting of the caſtle Cadmea,and the expulling of the Lacedemo. CT 
nians out of Thebes, was knowne in Athens,betorethar any thing thereof was diſco- _— ot he 


nered in Thebes,as the euent ſhewed . For why,bur cucn alittle. before that Archias Fointorburprin- 
the captaine ofthe caſtle was together with the garriſon ſouldiors therein ſlaine,he wag re 223inſ 


themſelues at 


by letters from che biſhop'of Athens warned to looke ro himſelte : which letters be. tome comrived- 


- cauſe he would not at ſapper read,hevied the common prouerbz x craſtinum negotia, 


To morrow will ſeroeftor our buſineſſe:. VV ho knoweth not the emperour Charles 

the fift ro haue bene either partaker,orprivic almott roall chingsthar were any where 

done by other princes; yer did he notfo.muchagonce-ſuſpeR the conſpiracie which 

* duke CMturice and Albertus marqueffeof Brandeburg his familiat and domeſticall * «554. 
friends;had euen faſt by him contriued againſt him+:yeaand.hadalſocttected the ſame 

before he could feele or perceiue thefmoke thereof. ' Bur what need torren examples? 

the conſpiracie of Ambaiſe,which ſerall Fraunce on fire , was diuulged in Germanie, 
England,and [raly,before it was onee fulpetted by rhem againſt whome it was contri- 

ved in Fraunce : vnto'whom the cardinall Granuellan is reported by his letters to haue 

firſt diſcoucred the ſame, and yet there were aboueten thouſand perſuns which had -./ 
therein a part. VV hereby itis plaine ſuch conſpiracies as wherein the force and power conpgiraciehars 
ofmany is to be requited;to haue alwayes had moſt difficult and daungerous euents : 2 >* concealed, 


for that they can neither by a few be effeed , neither yet by many be concealed. Yea eeenby women. 
revealed . As it happened to Phrlotas,who dilcouering the conſpiracic againſt Alexan- 

der the Great vnto a courtiſan whom he loued, was together with his complices to his 

deſicucion by her bewrayed . So Fuluis vnderitanding of Cateline his conſpiracie by 

one of his ſuuldiors,reucaled the ſame vnto the Conlull Cicero. And in our time the 
ſecretdeſignes of the Prior of Campania (generall of the French: gallies ) for the ſud- 

den (urpritiag and rifling ofthe citic of Venice by a ſouldiour reucaled vnto a. coutti- Tye met dinge- 
lan, was forthwith by her diſcouered and made knowne vnto the Senat. Yet for all 794% couſpirade 
thatan hard matter it is for a prince, be he neuer ſo wile or ſubtill, ro preſerue himſelfe gaintche perſen 
fromthe daunger ofa reſolute man that hath ſworne his death: for hat as the ſecret, 8 the Hardeſt oben 
the execution thereof is but againſt one man onely,(o 1s it but in one man alone cnclo- —— 

(ed, willing and reſolucd to ſacrifice his like(how deere vnto him ſocuer) to hauc ano. 


| thermans,howbeit that he were beſet round with an armie . Such an one as Scewo/s is 


reported to haue bene 3 who of the cuent gaue firſt namevnto his houſe and familie, 
for that he of his owne accord had thruſt his right hand into a burning fire , (oto bee 
burnt of, tor that he miſtaking, the man, had flaine the kings licutenant in ſtead of the 
king himſelfe . With no leſſe boldnefle (or valour ſhould I ſay) did a ſeruant of La- 
z4ru5 the Deſpot of Seruia kill Amurath the king ofthe Turkes,in the middeſt of his 
legions of men,ſo to reuenge the death of his lord, and the diſhonour done vmo the 
queene his wife, So Pauſenias allo inthe fight of the whole armie flew Philip king of 


| Micedon, Alexander the Great his father. And Peter: Mloiſas alſo duke of Placence, 


Was in his owne caſtle by tewo murderers ſtabbed and flaine cuen- in the fight of his 
guard . And he that ſlewthe emperour Domtian went to ſeeke him out een into his 
cabinet with his arme in aſcarfe: in ſuch ſort as did «od ki)l Eg/on king of the Moa- 
bites. And it Coſmus Medices duke of Florence (hauing ceized vpon theeltate ) had 
not alwaies gone armed , neither could his great guards,nether yer his ſtrong caltles 
haue kept him from the hands of moit deſperat men, who oftentimes found meanes 
toenter euen into his moſt cloſe and ſecret places,to haue {lain him an hundred times, 


what death ſocucr they ſhould therefore hauc died. Yea amongſt the reſt of many 
Yy ij moſt 
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Of\mall ſparkes 
oft times Jo ariſe 
the greatflames 
and hers of ſedi- 
tion, 


That the quarrels 
of great men 
o'"ghrt even in 
the beginning to 
be wiſely appea* 
ſ:d,or by force of 
the prince ſup- 
preſied, 


molt deſperat murtherers,there was one, who eucn in the;councell chamber ſtrucke || 


him with his dagger, thinking (o to bauc ſtabbed him (his guard ſtanding round about 
him) not knowing him as thea to hauc had a priuie coat vpon him. And yer well hee 
knew that his life lay thereon , and (o indeed was preſently caſt headlopg our at a win. 
dow downe to the ground. i , f 

But foraſmuch as we have before rouched certaine meanes'which may preſeruea 
princetrom falling into theſe daungers,and whereby to hinder ehe conſpiracies which 
might be made againſt his perſon: Let vs now ſec how he oughtro beare and behaue 
himſelte in conſpiracies and faftions, whickare nor direQtly; againſt hiniſelfe nor his 
eſtare,but amongſt his great lords among themlelues, or among the eſtates, rownes, 
or prouinces ſubie& vuto himzall which he ought by all meanes to preuent,and not to 
negle@t any thing how little focner it be tor the mcerting therewith . For as the great 
ſtormes and:rempeſtsare cauſed ofmolt lI:ghtand inſcalible exhalations and vapours: 
cucn ſoſeditions and<ciuill warres the deſtruftions of cities and. Commonweales, are 
moſt times begun for moſt ſmal matters,and ſuch.as a man would not thinke thateuen 
they ſhould worke ſuch effe&:: Tui the raigne of /yſtinian the emperour all the citics of 
the Greeke empire were diuided into faftions , for the maimainivg of the colours of 
Greene & Blew, which they according to their fancies tooke vnto them in their ſports 
and ijuſts , one ofthem brauing and contending with another : which in the end tooke 
ſuch force and went fo farre,as thatthe judges and magiltrars of Conſtantinople,going 


about to puniſh the ſeditious,were lerredſo to doe by orhers ofthe ſame faftion who þ 


rooke part with them, and ſo tooke out of the hands of the officers and executioners 
ſuch as were by them led tothe place ot execution, and notſo contented brake open 
the priſons alſo,and let looſe all the priſoners,and in the ſame rage burnt the temple of 
Saint Sophia : and ro auoid the puniſhment which they ( hauing laid downearmes) 
werenot to hope for,made choyce of one Hippatizs the captaine and ring-leader of 
their faction, for emperour ; /uſt131ar with his familic in the meane time lurkingina 
corner. VW hich rumulrprocceded fo farre,as that thirtic thouſand men were in one 
day inthat quarrel flaine: and had not he the leader of the faftion(and he eucnthe new 
choſen emperour) there beene killed , the emperour 1uſt;z4ar had vndoubredly had 
much ro do to haue ſaucd his lite ; who yet ar the beginning rogerher with his other 
courtiers tooke great ſport and pleaſure therein . The like whereof happened at Syra- 
culaallo,where two of the magiltrats become rivals,and fo falling our tor their Joue,at 
the firſt gaue occaſion for other men to laugh at them , but at length ſo diuided the 
whole Commonweale into two ſuch fations,which ſo banded the one the other , as 
that the moſt couragious of the nobilitie being flaine,the people taking vp armes and 
driving out them that were left of the nobilitie or better ſort , rooke vpon it the ſouc- 
raigntic,and ſo changed the Ariſtocraticinto a Democratic or Popular eſtate. V het- 
fore it bchoucth a prince, before the fire of ſedition and civill warres by ſuch ſparkes be 
enflamed,to caſt on cold water, or elſe quite ro quench the ſame: that is to ſay, to pro» 
ceed10 the preventing thereof, either by ſweer ſpeeches and perſuaſions,or elsby open 
force. Soas did Alexander the Great, who ſecing Epheſtion and Craterus his greateſt 
friends,vpon a mutuall emulation to be at diſcord and varience amongſt rhemſelues, 
and ſoto draw the reſt of his valiant captaines 1nto parts-taking withthem: hee at the 
firſt with faire words,and geatle perſuaſions ſought ro make them friends rogether, 
bur afterwards taking thern apart, ſharply rebuked them both , threatning withall to 
band himſelfe againſt him which ſocucr of them) ſhould firſt by word or deed offend 
the other: by whichbarp reprehenſion putting them both in feare, made ther friends 
together. And ſo our king Lewes,he who for his deuotion towards God, for his oy 
| coWal 
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4 towards his neighbours,for his charitie towards particular men,and vpright dealing 
towards al,is numbred amongſt the Saints; vnto his great praile vied the martrer,as that 
all che cime of his raigne there was neuer difference or contentions betwixt any the 
princes, which he for his integritic and wiſedome himfelfe in molt friendly and Peace- 
able manner quicted not. Yet of all things this js in a prince moſt to bee taken heed 
of, That in ending the differences and quarrels of the nobilitic or princes, he ſecme nor 
tobe led or moued with the Joue or hatred of any of them , one more than anuther. 
Wherin _4rchidamns king of the Lacedemonians,wilcly prouided for himſclte, who awicepuror 
ſeeing two great men his moſt deere friends at oddes betwixt themſelues , brought —_— 
them both into the temple,and there demaunded of them whome they would make | 0" 
z choyce of to be arbitrator of the difference betwixc them ? who both anfwering, Thar 
they would make choyce of none other but of Archidamws himſelte: Sweare then va- 
to me({aid he) that you ſhall both abide mine award, and doe as I ſhall cnioyne you : 
which they both doing, he ſtraitly cnioyned them both , Neuerto depart out of that 
fame chutch,vntill they had reconciled themſelues one of them vnto another, and ſo 
became ſworne friends. VV hereby he wiſely without any offence or diſpleaſure voto 
himſelfe(by giuing of iudgement berwixt them) made them friends,andſo with thanks 
enioyed the fruit of their triendſhip and good agreement, than which nothing ought 
tobe more deerer or more pretious vnto a prince : for that no fortreſſes are vnto prin- 
ces more afſured,no caſtles ſtronger,than is the loue and fidelitic of their ſubic&s ro- 
( wards them. But here I ſpzake of a good prince ', and not of atyrant which taketh 
pleaſure to (ee the great men ſtill rvinarcd one ofthem, by another; neither aimeth at 
any other marke,but how to fleſh the great ones one ofthem vpon another . Howbe- 
it that it oftentimes fallerh our, that the dogges falling voto agreement among them. he cootry- 
ſelues,fall all vpon the wolte : ſo as did the tations ofthe Colonnois and the ,Vriins, —— 
who hauing diſcouered that pope Alexander the ſixtſer them ſtill at diſcord and vari- foweue daun-' 
ance among themſelues,ſo by their calamities and falles to encreaſe the ſtrgngth and bemicelues. 
power of his baſtard ſonne Boreza; they tell tro agreement among themſelugſ, and ſo + | 
made head againſt him their commonenenue, | 
Sometime alſo a tyrant ſeeing the nobilitie inthe'State to flouriſh with the ſtrength 
and alliance of friends,and the fauour of che peopic, and not to ſecke one of them ano. 
thers ruine,neither to hauc any equall aduerſaries to Oppole themlſelues againſt them; 
doth yet ſecretly affoord fauour vnto ſome otthe meaner or weaker ſort,and ſoarmeth 
them againſt the richer and ſtronger, and by ſome notable and irgemiſlable villanie by 
them committed againſt the other, bindeth them vnto him, inſuch ſort , as that they 
can never be reconciled againe vnto the parties by them (o offended. So as 7ohn Bent:- 
wlethetyrant of Bononia is reported to have done : who fearing the good agreement 
ofthem of the greater ſort,calily luftered the chicteſt of the houſe and familie ofthe Afa- 
riſchots(then the richelt and a man of. greateſt credit in all that countrey) to bee of his 
enemies flaine , tothe end that hee might ſo bee diſpatched of him, and ſupported of 
| themofthe Dntrcarie faftion: all reconciliation being by that ſo grear an outrage bro- 
ken off and all hope of mutuall friendſhip viterly cur a ſunder : all which his tyrannicall 
[lights and deccits,together with the tayour of the French king , yet helped him nor, 
butthat at lengrh he was thruſt our of his eſtate , and ſo by violence pluckt headlong The obligacen 


ar wiIc 


even out of the chiefeſt ſtrength of his tyranny. But as the bond and obligation. of a deſperarmen 
grou vppon 


Notable villanic is of all others the ſtrongelt fo is ivalſo incuery Commonweale moſt frowned \Pron 
of allto be feared , for that thereby all.the hope of amitie and concord is cur, off to. Rs 


| Watds them which haucrecciued the iniurie . As.it, happened to the armic of Car- daungerous, and 
thage,which for want ofpay reuolting againſt the ſeigneuric or ſtate , ynder the con- pregea. _- 


du&t 
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du oftwo or three of their murinous captaincs,ceized vpon divers ſtrong trownes & Þ 


_ which they rifled and ranſackt : which capraines and ringleaders fearing to bee 
y the ſouldiours ar one time or other betrayed and deliuered, perſuaded the teſt ofthe 
chiefe principall men amongſt them,ro kill the ambaſladours ofthe ſcigneurie, andto 
hang vp Haſdrubalthe Generall with the reſt of the Carthaginenſians which were fal, 
leninto their hands, tothe end that hauing bound them by ſuch cruclties , they ſhould 
now hane no hope at al to ſauc their lives by compoſition. In which caſethere wang 
other meane for the Seigneurie to vſc,but cucn plaine force,ſo viterly to root them out 
which could not otherwiſe be healed:as was afterwards that armic ofthe Carthaginen. 
fans, beingby along and crucll war atlength defeated. For why,they haddireQly baq- 
ded themſclues againſt the ſeigneuric:in which caſe we haue ſaid the prince muſt ofne. ( 
ceſsiticbecome a partic , and ſhow himſelte a moſt ſharpe enemie vnto the rebellious. 
How a foueraig® But if diſcord and contention be amongſt the princes and great men chemlſelues, 8 


rince is to end : , , 
the quarrels and that ynder the ſame ſoueraigne prince,which yer he cannot either by his princely au. 


_— 


controuerfies 


chat areberwixe thOTitic,ticither by faire perſuaſion, nor hope ofrewards,appeaſczhe oughtthentogiue 
tenobilitie, them arbitrators,men of great integritie and wiſdome,and ſuch as they themſelues can 
like of. In which doing the ſoueraigne prince ſhall diſcharge himſclfe ofthe heauineſle 
ofthe 1udgerwent to be giuen , and ofthe hatred and diſpleaſure of him or them that 
ſhould be condemned. Forif this manner of proceeding is and alwayes hath becne 
commendable for the ending of controverſies even berwixt kings themſelues, by com- 
mitting their diffctences vnto the arbitrement ofprinces ; and that all nations vſe this H 
manner and faſhivn: with hoy much more reaſon ought a wiſe prince (as of right hee 
may) cauſe his owne ſubict$rocondeſcend thereunto, and cfpecially them which are 
neere'ynto him in alliance or blood, ro the end that their quarrels and contentions 
ſhould neuer (if it were polkible) fo farre paſſe the bounds of reaſon, asto come to bee 
| med by the ſword or force ofartnes. 
| - —  Butinending ſuch controvetfics, the prince aboue all things muſt beware that hee 
— = —y * ſhownothimlelfe more affefted vntothe one part than to the other: which hath bene 
ſhew himiele i= the cauſe ofthe ruine and overthrow of many princes and eſtates. So Philip the firlt 
quarrez ang con- king of Macedon was not aine, bit'for that he openly tauoured Antipater againſt 
greatſubiets, Pauſanias a meane gentleman , in denying of him juſtice; which was the cauſe that [ 
Pasſianas diſcharged his choler cuen vpon the perſon of the king himſelf. Neither 
for any other cauſe did Here the (ixt, king of England,ſtirre yp that long and deadly 
cinill warre , wherewith all England was in cowbuſtion eight and twentie yeares,and 
wherein were loſt about foureſcore princes of the royall blood (as Philip Comineste- 
porreth ) but for that the king rooke vpon himto be captaine of them of thefaQionof 
the houſe of Lancaſter,againlt them of the faQion and houſe of Yorke: who atlength 
having vanquiſhed and ouercome their enemies, put to death the king himlelfe in pti- 
ſon,with all thereſt of his necreſt kivſmen . The confpiracie alſo of 'the marqueſſe of 
Peſcara,againſt Charles the emperour, was grounded vpon the favour that the empe- 
rour bare ynto the viceroy of Naples, againſt the marqueſle. Ir were bM loſttimeto x 
 ſerdowne inwriting the cruell & bloodie watres which haue bene raiſed in this realme 
by Robert of Arthois, Lewes of Eureux king of Navarre, 70hn Montford, Tohn of But- 
gundie,and divers others uf our time, which it is not needfull to rehearſe, and all forthe 
fauours of the kings,who forgetting the high degree of maieſtic whereunto they wete 
mounted,would baſcly take ypon them the offices of aduocars,of judyes,and atbitra- 
tors3 ſo deſcending from the higheſt vnto the loweſt places, ſoto follow the palsions 
ofthcir ſubies , making themſclues companions vntoſorge of them, and vnto other 
fome gtthem enemics. PTY 
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4 Bucſome will haply ſay, T hat by this meanes the king ſhall know newes,and keepe 
the parties alſo in awe: whereunto I allo well agree ,« thata young king might ſo doc 
amongſt his ladies and gentlewomen,to take pleaſure & knowledge of news enough, 
but not amongſt his princes and other his great lords. Now if any man ſhall further 
obic& and ſay,Princes to bc oftentimes, yea and that againſt their will enforced fo to 
doc,and totake a part,when as he which thinketh himlelfe wronged,vpoa an obſtinat 
mind will not by any reaſon,perſuaſion,iudgement,or arbirrement , ſutter himſclfe ro Vpemane no® 
be overruled or perſuaded, In which caſe I fay , that necelsitic hath no law : and yer prin<estovie 


is torce for the 


that the prince before hee may come to that point of extremitie , asto vſe! his force, appeating ot chs 
oughtto proue all the meanes that he poſſibly may,for the compoſing of the matter quarers _ 

3 incontrouerſic,and making of thoſe his great ſubiects friends : which it it may nor be, 95 8*4=: fubiects 
then by force and ſtrong hand to overrule that which he could not otherwiſe doe: For 
thatit cannot be, that he which ſhall be ſo froward or preſumpruous as not to hearken 
yntoreaſon,nor his friends perſuaſion , can haue many to take his parr,or to ſtand faſt 
by him in that his ſo great and obſtinat wilfulneſle. 

Yermight ſome man ſay, That the occaſion of the quarrell may eo ſecrer, as that 
no proofe can thereof be made,neither any iudgement giuen, and yet that hee which 
hath ſo receiued the iniurie,demaundeth thereof an amends : in which caſe the princes 
find themſelues oftentimes much troubled, as when an iniurie or offence is vnto any 

6 man ſecretly offered or done, which he which did it denieth,and that the rrueth cannoc 
therein be tried but onely by bare ſurmiſes & conieCtures : in this caſe what is amongſt 
the common and vulgar ſortto bee done? it is an calie thing to ſay, as thatno man 
ought without moſt manifeſt witneſſes to be condemned : but ſouldiours, and ſuch as 8 
ſtand vpon their nobilitie, deeme their honour to be ſtained, and their reputation great- 7/*>*3i=nng 
ly impaired,cxcept he haue ſatisfaftion,who vpon his oath aftirmerh himiſelfe ro haue 
ſobene by any man ſecretly wronged. For why,fuch men ſay , the ſubicRs lines and 
goods to be all in the princes hand and power to be diſpoſed of; bur not their honour 
and reputation . In which caſe the people ofthe North haue for the tryall of the mat- 
ter appointed combars ; as is to be ſeene inthe auntient lawes ofthe Lombards, ofthe 

1 Saliens,the Ripuarics,the Engliſh,the Burgundions,the Danes,the Almaines, and the 
Normans ; who in thcir cuſtomes call the Combat, The law of appearance : which ma- 
ny for all that haue as a moſt beaſtly thing reieRed,as neuer receiued or practiſed by the 
Aſſyrians,the Zgyprtians,the Perſians,the Greekes, or Latines,except in lawtull warre, 
one man againſt his enemic,and that by the good leaue of the Generall of the armie z 
or elſe ſometime one Generall encountering hand to hand with another , for the 
paring of their ſubie&ts blood : ſo Cow and Marcellus in batrell hand to hand 
ouercame their enemies kings 2 Orels one kiog againſt another king , as did Roywulus 
With the king of the Latines,and Hundig king ofthe Saxons , with Roe king of Den- 
marke . So alſo Charles king of Naples chalenged Petey king of Arragon vnto the 

: combar,forthe triall oftheir right vntothat kingdome, which they yer performed nor. 

Neither is this any meane matter,when as Corbi and Orſua contending for the princi- 
palitie before S cipio Affricanus the Romane Generall,laid, That they would haue none 
other judge,cither of God or man, to decide theirquarrell,but Mars onely . And yet combats when 
fot all that ic is better to appoint combats amongſt ſubie&s, accordingrtothe auntient '*Þ* 4lmired, 
and lawfull manner of our aunceſtors, when the perſons are of like qualitie which ſo 
ſtand vpon their honour, and thatthere is ſome apparant conicture of the wrong re- 
ceiued ( for why,the auntientlawes neuer admitted combat in a plaine and cuident 
matter,or wherein good proofe was to be had) for that to deny combat vnro noble 
perſonages ſtanding vpon their honour, andat ſo great oddes as that they can by = 
orner 
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other means be appeaſed,were but to nouriſh the fire ofcivill war even in the cnrails of p 
the Commonweale, which after it is once kindled,cnflameth the whole body thereof, 
For that two inconueniences propounded , wile men haue well taughtvs, the greater 

- ought til ro be of vs declined. Toine hereunto alſoghatto change a cuſtom which hath 
— for many worlds of yeares bene found neceſlarie,is not onely an hard matter,but with. 
ces forbidden, & 1] daungerous alſo. Rotaris king ofthe Lombards , had. taken the law of Combars 


for the auoiding 


of greaterincon. from amongſt his ſubie&ts , but yer at their inſtant requeſts was enforced to reſtore the 
themagaineat- ſame againe into the former force ; proteſting withall, Thatit was but inhumine and 
- naught,(as is in the lawes of the Lombards to be ſcene) but yetfor all that neceſlariets 
auoid greater inconueniences: For that the law of Combat being (o taken away,moe 
good and innocent men were moſt cruelly and ſecretly {lain and made away,than hap. G 
ly had bene, the daunger and eternall infamie of ſuch hidden treacherie beeing ſtill pro. 
pounded to the offtendors,to be tried by combat . So king Lewes the ninth, hauing the 
honour of God,and the welfare of his {ubic&s before his cyes,was the firſt that forbad . 
combatsin this realme; which ede& was thus, Novs DErsnDons Barailttss 
Pax Tovr En Nostrs Domains En Tovrss QuvaRELLESS, Wefor. 
bid Combats in all quarrels throughout our dominions . And tor that this cdi& was 
evill kept,Philip the Faire,king Lewes his nephew,cauſcd the like alſo to bee publiſhed, 
whereby he vtcrly forbad combats: who yer within rwo yeres after was at the inſtant 
requeſt of his ſubieAs conſtrayned to reſtore them againe, by reaſon ofthe ſecret mur- 
ders and ſtabbings , yeaeuen ofthe moſt valiant men,who then were in cuery placeſo 
flaine.Philip of France, ſurnamcd the Hardic,duke of Burgundie , didnot altogether 
- forbid combats in Holland,but yet commanded them notto bee at all ſuffered, with. 
out the lawfull appointment of che magiſtrats : whereas before they were there open 
and common without juſt cauſe cuento ali ſorts of men . Butit was athing moſt bar- 
barous,that Fronto king of Denmarke' in auntient time appointed all cauſes and quat- 
rels ro bee decided by combat,as the Saxon hiſtoriographer ſaith . Howbeir that the 
Ruſsiavs and Hungariaris otherwiſe vſc it not , but when there isno cuident proofe of 
the matter brought inqueſtion. But in ourremembrance the prince of Melphe , the 
king his licutenant in Piemont,found no remedic or meanes better, for the reſtrayning 
of the ſecret murders and mutinies which were ordinaric amongſt his ſouldiors, than [| 
combat tobe for them appointed,by the leaue and authoritie of the Generall; with 
condition, Thatthe vanquiſhed ſhould not be ſpared, bur ſtill bee ſlaine by the vir, 
and his bodie throwne into theriver : For which ſuch combats hee appointed apub- 
like place berwixt two bridges,compaſied round about with the riuer:(o that the hope 
of flight or of aid taken away , and that they mult enher oucreome their enemic, of 
there ſhamefully die ; the ſouldiors afterwards beganto behaue themſclues more mo- 
Oftheliegiven, deſtly and ſo line the more quietly rogether. 
= oh But now,when as to hauc the lic giuen one, was neither by the Rowans thoughtto 
be athing iniurious,neither that our aunceſtors had allowed the combar for the lic gi- 
uento another manzit began in our age to be athing not only contumelious,but even K 
capitall alſo; andthat eſpecially in the time of Francs the firſt the French king,who ina 
great aſſembly of his greateſt pecrs one day ſaid,that he was not an honeſt man which 
could endurethe lic giuen him. VV hich he (aid, hauing by his heraults at armes given 
the lic to Chaylesthe fift,for ſome diſhonorable ſpeeches he had giuen of him. VV hich 
yer fince with vs is growne as it were into a law,ſo that none of thenobilitic or martiall | 
men, which will put vpthelie,is accounted of, as of a man of any worth or valour,but 
as of a baſe or vile fellow. VV hercof haue riſen great quarrels, brawles, and murders, 
emongſtall ſorts ofſubieQs. VV hich to macet withall, Hepry the ſecond, who not with- | 
out 
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4 our much griefe wich a great number of his nobilitie,had ſcene a matter ended by com- 
bat,by a perpetuall law forbad controverſies or quarrels to he afterwards (o tried. And 
tothe intent that no man, who had raſhly recciued the lie, ſhould incurre the note of 
infamic : Charts the ninth reviuing the edit made by his father, for the forbidding of 
combars,ioyncd thereunto moreouer, That he would take vnto himſelte the honour 
and reputation of ſuch as found themſelues gricued, for that they might not have the 
cowbat for the lie offered them : and yer there was never in Fraonce (v many murders 
ſeene,as when combats were ſo forbidden. For who ſhould not bee well laughed ar, 
which for the lie giuen him ſhould appeale vnto the judges? And yet in the opinion of 
thenobilitic and martial men, he ſhall ſcemeto incurre the ntvit heauie note of infa- 

} mic,which ſhall not by force of armes repell ſuch a reproach or diſgrace offered him. 
Neither can the frowardneſle (ſhould I ſay) or vanicie of ſo fooliſh an opinion calily 
beout of mens minds remoued. 

But whercas we before ſaia,that the combat is for the auoiding of greater inconue- How,and for 
niences to be borne withall, my meaning is not, that it ſhould be by law allowed, but yas aretobe 
onely in caſe of neceſsitie graunted , and that by the princes expreſle lerters , after the #9 
hearing ofthe parties, and for the auoyding of murders and ſeditions , which mighr 
otherwiſe enſue. V hereby that inconuenience ſhall be auoyded , which otherwiſe 
without combat could not be prouided for , that kinſmen, neighbours, and friends, 

C ſhould for one mans wrong ina fort be entorced to take vp armes,, and ſo roentertaine 

another mans quarrell : as oftentimes it chaunceth the force and furie of wicked men, 

to fall ypon the heads of good and worthy ſubieRs.. Butthatis in the heating of the 
matter eſpecially to be reſpefed,that combat be nor grauntedfor the triall of any but 
of capitall cauſcs,and thoſe alſo whereof no maniteſt proote is ro be had or found our: 
following therein alſo the auntient lawes,which will, That the vanquiſhed ſhould bee 
declared infamous,and ſo diſgraded of all his eſtates and honours,condemned to ſome 
ſhamefull death,it he will not better die ofthe hand ofthe victor . VV hich (cucritic of 
puniſhment,and teare of infamie,might ſtay many as well from entring into combats, 
xalſo from leading of a quatrellous and wicked life. For Phil; the Faire hauing fore 
didden combats,thought it not good otherwiſe toreſtore them againe vnto the nobi- 
tic, butvpoa the cauſe before kaowne vnto the, magiltrats,as ir was by the 'old decree 
ofthe Scuat prouided. As by another decree ofthe ſame Senar giuen in the contro-= 
uerſie berwixt the counties of Foix and Armagnac, it was ſaid , That combats might 
nattake place, when queſtion was of ciuill right and law , which is yetthe cuſtome of 
themof Berne. And by the lawes of Napjcs alſo,it was ordained, That combats ſhould 
not take place burin caſes of treaſon,and of caſuall murder : whereas before it was law- 
tullin any offence whatſocuer to chalenge the combat of the aduerfarie,thefr onely ex- 
cept: which yer I ſee by the cuſtom of them of latter time,notto have beene without 
good cauſe lawfull . Howbeit that by the lawes of Spaine no iuſt cauſe of combat is 
E allowed . And chus much concerniog priuat and particular quarrels, with the meancs 


TI 


to appeaſe the ſame. 


But if quarrels and contentionsariſe berwixt whole families, or berwixt whole cor- 
porations and colledges of the ſame citie or Commonwealc,and vpon ſuch like cau- be admired for 
les as doe betwixt priuat men : combats in that caſe are not to have plac#, but the pat- contentions be- 
cs ſo at oddes are by way of iuſtice to be kept in good peace; or otherwile by force & 
ſharpepuniſhment to be inflicted vpon the ottendors to be kept in awe ; yettor all thar 
auch ſorr,as that juſtice ſhould Mill haue place cuen in armes inthe execution doing : 
it was in Rome,at ſuchtime as by a decree of the Senat it was appointed and (ct 
downe, That foure hundred innocent flaues ſhould be all put to death; with which vn. 


what cauſe com- 


CSmbats not to 
the quarrels and 


wixt familics, 
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$tnonc ariſe WuAll manner of executionthe common people all inraged was about to haue taken | 
editions ariſing « k , 
for the execuaon VP ACMes,it the emperor Nero had not for the keeping of them in, diſperſed the ſouldi. 


f ivſtice,bo | | = | 
they arerobe OUTS Of his guard into every quarter of the citic, ſo to kcepe all quier,vnrill thatthe exe. 
prevented, cution was done. W hercot /u#tmian the emperour hauing cuen in like caſe failed, 


fell into the great and daungerous ſedition (whereof we before (pake) which vponthe 
ſudden ſet all Conſtantinople almoſt vpon a light fire. As notlong ago the two nioſt 
famous cities of Paris and Antwerpe,were in great tumults and vproares, at ſuchtime 
as the people laued from execution certaine perſons for their religion condemned to 
dic : whereof the reuolt ofthe Low countries againſt the king begun . Neither is this 
any new matter,but knowneto hauc happened in the glory ofthe Roman Common. 
weale: when as at ſuch time asthe Conſull. had commanded one Yolero a taftious fel. 
low te haue the baſtenado ginen him, ( as the manner of puniſhing of ſuch offtendors 
was) the people by force rooke him out of the hands ot iuſtice,cuen as hee was to haue 
/ bene ſtripped,and made him Tribuneto detend the popular libertie againſt the Senar 
and the Nobilitie , with whome the people were ſtill at warre,it they had no enemies 
abroad. For which caule the Senat and Magiſtrats chicfe care, was to find out forren 
enemies to oppoſe againſt the people: or it they wanted ſuch , by all meancsto forge 
new enemies and watres , as knowing them otherwile neuer to ceaſe trom (editions & 
ciuill broyles. For ſo ſoone as that the Carthaginenſians had made peace withthe Ro- 
mans,after the firſt Punique warres they forthwith entred into a great daungerous ci- 
uill warre at home among themſclues : which ſtill happened vnto them at Rome , if H 
they were neuer ſo little a while without warres . We ſee alſo,that they nener ſhut vp 
the temple of /ayws,which was the figne of an vniuerſall peace, but twice in ſeuen hun« 
Nothing more red yearcs ſpace. And if we tharke the hiſtorics well , wee ſhall find nothingto haue 
ike rents bene more daungerons and hurttull vnto a valiant and warlike people,than peace: For 
than peace. that men accuſtomed to watres,and fill crayned vp in armes,ſeeke tor nothing els but 
diſſentions and broyles , neither hate any thing more thanto be at reſt and quiet , And 
that is it tor which the hiſtories report Ca. Mari to haue bene the beſt generall of his 
time 11 the warres abroad,but the worſt and moſt troubleſome man altue at home and 
intime ofpeace: forthat he well knew not what peace & quictnefle meant. Yet whe- 
ther it be better ina Commonweale totraine the people vp in peace or watre wee will 1 
hereafter declare. 

Now we hauc in ſome ſort touched certaine meanes for the preuenting of (editions 
and part-takings: but as itis much more caſie to ſtay the enerie trom entring, thanto 
driue him out after he is once entred; ſois itnaore caſie alſo to prevent (editions andtu- 

Seditions ia 2 =mults, than to appeaſe the ſame : and yer that more hardly alſo in a Popular eſtate of 

monwealeofan Commonmweale,than in any other . For why,the prince in a Monarchy, and the lords 

a hw 10 an Ariſtoccatie ſtill are,and ought to be,as ſoueraigne judges and arbir:ators of the 

to be appealed. ſtieCts : and ſo oft times of their abſolute power and authoritie appeaſe and quiet all 
their differences : wheras inthe Popular gouernment the ſoucraigntie lieth in the pro- 
ple themſelues, which are ſo divided into faQtions, who in no other acknowledge the g 
magiſtrats,bur as men ſubie& vnto their commaund and power. VV herefore 1n ſuch 
Commonweales ſuch ſeditions and faftions are with the greatelt care and diligence 
that poſs1ble is,to be at the firft prevented : but if they bee once riſen before they were 
well foreſeene, then it behoueth the moſt wiſe and vertuous men in the cſtare to take 
the matter in hand : who by their great wiſedome and kind ſpeeches may againe ap- 
peaſe the turbulent motions of headſtrong and giddic common people, For as they 
which are ſicke ofa phrenic , which cauſeth them co skip and daunce without cealing, 


eannot be cured,except the cunning muſitian tune his inſtrument ynro there mad man- 
ner 
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wi 4 nerand faſhion,to draw them voto his owne, and ſoto fall by little and little;vntill that 
7 they be ſo againe made more quict and traQtable : euen ſo ought allo the wiſe magi- 
My ſtrate ſeeing the people in a rage,at the firſt to accommodate and trame himſelfe vnto 
F their diſordered appetite, thar ſo he may afterwards by little and little induce themto 
of hearken vnto reaſon : and (o by yeelding at firſt yato the tempet} , ar length pur into 
f the deſired hauen . For to ſecke by force to ſtay the rage otan angry and incenled mul- 
e tirude,is no other thing than as if a man ſhould by maine'ſtrength ſecke to ſtay the 
0 force and courſe of an headie ſtreame, moſt violently falling from the high and ſtcepe 


| rockes. 
: And as for them which goe about by force of armes and ſtrong hand to ſtay the Thithe peopke 


} angrie peoples rage and fturic, if they bee notverie ſtrong and well aſlured of the vi- tediiongsnotby 
aorie,they put the eſtate into great perill and danger: for itthe ſubic become vifor, opentorce tobs 
nodoubt but that hee will at his pleaſure preſcribe lawes vnto the vanquiſhed . And Snieder apgeties 
admit that the prince himſclte be not vanquiſhed, yet ſs it is, that if he attaine not yn- 
tothe full of his deſignes, he ſhall in ſo doing make hiniſelte comemprible, giue occa- 
fon vnto his other ſubicRs to rebell, tor ſtrangers to inuade him, and for all men. to 
contemne him . VV hich is yet more to bee feared in popular eſtates, and was moſt 
manifeſtly knowne in the ſeditions which happenedin Rome, wherein they which 
would needs proceed by force, and openly reliſt the deſires of the people (vp in furie) 

0 marred all : whereas to the contrarie,they which ſought by faire meanes to win them, 

fH ſtill brought them to reaſon, and ſo vpheld the ſtate of the citie, otherwiſe readie to 

have fallen. _Appiue Claudius ſeeing the people of Rome to demaund to haue had the 

obligations and bands for money lent,canceled, (wherein the richerſort and vſurers 

had a notable intereſt) was of opinion,not to have any thing of the due debt remitted. 

Andat another time the people being reuolred from the nobilitie, hee the ſame man 

would hauc had them moſt rigorouſly cntreated, without any regard to haue been had 

| of them at all ; for that the people otherwiſe would ſwell with pride,and become in- 

| 


upportable : howbeir,Serxi/i at the firſt time, and Aenenius Aerippa atthe lecond, 
withſtood him,and ſo carried away the matter from him. VV hich Agrippe ſhewedin 
y deed and by a moſt excellent fable of mans bodic and the parts thereof ( which heeſo 
FI lucly ſer before cuery mans eyes) that he cauſed the armes to fall out of the hands of 
both parties, and ſo ſweetly againe reconciled the people unto the nodilitic : wherby 
he together with the welfare of the Commonweale, and all mens loue, gained alſo 
vnto himſelfe immortall fame and glorie. And if ſo be that wild beaſts will neuer by 
ſtrokes be tamed, bur by the kind handling,ot him that rameth them : cuen ſo the peo. 
ple once moued or enraged, as a bealt with many heads, and of all others the wildeſt 
and fierceſt , is neuer by force, but by good and kind viage and entrearic to be gained: 
Wherefore in ſuch time of common vprore and tumult,ſomething is to be graunted 
vntothe people: and if the (edition be raiſed for farnine or for dearth of vituals, ſome 
JE prefentdiftribution isto be made,and relicete giuen vnto the pooter ſort, who are not 
' x {| withwordstobce appcaſed . For that as Catothe Cenſor,ſpeaking of the people of 
Rome,fayd, The hungrie bellic hath no eares. Neither in that caſe muſt the magiſtrats +4, hutigry betty 
pare faire words or promiſes, yea morethan is euer to be performed. For that the hh nocares. 
matter ſo ſtanding,both Plato and Xenophon giue leaue vnto the magiſtrates to lie, as 
Phyſitions to childcen and their ſicke patients. Sothe wile Pericles, to drawthe peo- 
ple of Athens vnto reaſon, fed them with feaſts, with plaics, with comedics,with ſongs perictestodraw 
and daunces; and intime of dearth cauſed ſome diſtribution of corne or money to; be f1*<onponhee 
made amongſt them : and hauing by thele meancs tamed this beaſt with many heads, racerttandres- 
one while by the eyes,another while by the cares , and ſometimes by the bellic, hee 
Zx ij then 
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then cauſed wholeſome edifts and lawes to bee publiſhed, declaring vnto them the re | 
graue and wiſe reaſons thereof : which the people in mutinie,or an hungred, would ne. 
uer haue hearkened vnto. 
nes  Yetwhetcas We have faid,thatthe people isto be flattered, and to haue ſomething 
de flartered.,  praunted vnto it : yea ſometimes euen things vnreaſonable ; eſpecially in popular and 
Ariſtocraticke cſtates, that is to be vnderſtood in time of extremitic, when as it is al. 
readic vpin ſedition: and not for that one ought ſtill to follow the appetite and paſgion 
of the inſatiable people,and without reaſon : But even to the contrarie, it is ſo to bee 
ouerned, as that it be not too hard cutbed,neither yet left with the reines at too much 
[ibentie. For as it is aright flipperie high ſtanding placeto ſerue the appetite andplea« 
ſure of the vnſtcady people , {o is it yet much more dauuyerovs alſo,openly to oppoſe G 
a mans (elte againſt it : ſo as did _Appins,Coriolanus, Metelizs,Cato the younger, Phoci. 
on,and Hermiodorus,who whileſt they would hauc all things of the people by ſtrong 
hand,andrather breake than bow,they did ether viterly vndoo themlclues together 
with the Commonweale,or at leaſtwiſe brought it into moſt grear perill and danger, 
True it is,that for the prince or magiſtrats thus ro temper maieſtie with clemency to- 
wards an vriruly and head(ſtrong people,without ivdgement and reaſon , is a moſt hard 
and difficult matter: yet is there nothing more neceſlarie, efpecially in Popular go- 
uernments, than not too much to flatter , neither yer to deale too rovghly with the 
people . But as the Sunne goeth ,rifing and ſerting with the other ſtarres and planets, 
dayly carried about with the moſt (wift motion of the ſuperiour celeſtiall ſpheres, and þ4 
yet for all that faileth not to performe his owne naturall courſe by retiring backe by 
little and little ; and that by how much the higher he is mounted vp from the Horiſon, 
the leſſer hee ſeemeth for to be: Euenſo ought the wiſe gouernour to doe, following 
in partthe affeions and deſires ofthe troubled people,ſo much the more cafily after- 
UOITEES wards to attaine vnto the full of his deſignes . And albeit that a prince had the power 
rene may DY fOLce to repreſle and reforme a mutinous and rebellious people, yer ought he not ſo 
preuaile, to doc, it otherwiſe he may appeaſe them. For what Phyfitian is there ſo inconſiderat, 
as to vic ſeions,and cauteriſings,or burnings,it the difcale might otherwiſe be cured? 
And ſo what prince is there ſo euill aduiſed , as by way of force and faCt to proceed 
againſt his people, if with a kind word ſpedking hee may appeaſe all? Bur cſpeciatlyin | 
. a Populareſtate, wherein it beſeemerh the wife magittrar, by all faire means to appeaſe 
and quiet the paſsions of a troubled people, in laying plaine before their eyes the cuill 
ſucceſle which may enſue of their {o cuill and diſordered proccedings . VWVercadther- 
of many examples,but yet none more ftamgps than that of Pacuurus Caluinu of Ca 
pua,who being accounted a great fauourer of the comminaltie , and at; vtter enemic 
vato the nobilitic ofthat citic, yer vnderitandiug of a purpole that the people had vp- 
pon the ſudden to kill all the Senators of the citie,which ſo cruell a murder hee greatly 
dereſted , butyet ſeeing the commonpeople ſo reſolutely (ct downe vpon the matter, 
as thatthey were notto be remoued , he himſclfe made ſhow allo, as if he had as well 
as any ofthe reſt liked ofthat the peoples will and purpoſe , yer wirhall gauc the Sena* K 
cors to ynderſtand of the great daunger they were in,and of the purpole he had for the 
RE FG ſafcgard of their liues,willing them to bee of good checre,, and to feare nothing. And 
ble deceir of Pa- {O afterwards the Tribune or chicte leader ofthe murinous people, having ſhur vp all 
the angry people, [NC Senators into a ſtrong place, as men appointed for the laughter : but indeed 
» ſo to preſerue them from the preſent furie , hee then with a mcrrie and chearctull 
countenance comming forth ynto the angrie peopte,ſpake vnto them thus, That which 
you men of Capua hane oftentimes wiſhed for, That t might once be in you; power to be af 
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I [. venged of the mo#t wicked and abhominable Senat ; you now haue the ſame put into your 
hands , not by wprore and tumult , by aſſaulting and breaking open their houſes one by one, 
which they keepe and defend with firong companies and guard; of their ſernants and 

| friends , but euen at your pleaſure , and without daunger . Receihe them all ſhut wp in the 

| court , where I will giue you power topronounce ſentence of euery one of their lines. But 
before all things it behoueth you ſo to ſatisfie your anger, «5 yet to deeme your owne health 
and welfare better than the ſatisfying of your raze and wrath . For a Senat you will not 
altogether bee without : for that you muſt needs either haue a king , which is a thing to be 
abhorred; or els a Senat , the onely Councell of a free citie . Wherefore two things reſt 
for you to doe , the one that yon. take out of the way the old Senat : and the other , that 

"i | youchuſe «new. Andthis ſaidghee fat downe; and ſo the Senatours names beeing all 

put into a por, hee commaunded the firſt name that was drawne out to bee read , and 

him ſonamed, to bee brought out of {the cofft. Is it your pleaſure then ( ſaid hee) 
thatthis man fhall firſt dic > VV hereunto all the people cried alowd , That ic was 
well (aid of him, and well done. well, 7 ſee then ( laid Pacuuins) what his doome is : 

lt him bee aft out ; and now for hims an euill and wicke man , make you choyce of 4 good 

ind upright Senator to bee put mto h1s place. hereupon they all atrhe firſt were filent, 

for lacke of a better ro make choyceot : but as ſoone as one more impudent than 

the reſt had named one, preſently a greater crie was heard than before; ſome cry. 

| ing our, That they knew him nor ; otherſome exclaiming as falt againſt him as a 

| 4 Ic naughtic baſe fellow , of ſome beggerly trade or other, and ſo ynwotthy of the 

| place: The like ſturre there was ; when choyce was to bee made of the fecund , and 
third Senator , the baſe artificers and trades-men ſtill nominating ſome one, and' 
ſome another ; inſuch ſort, as that they now beganto fall out among chemſelues, 
adoutthe choyce, none of them beeing willing ro yeeld or giue placeto other ; which 
| whileſt they did incuerie Senator which was named, there was no lefle trouble and 
| ſurreamong themſelues, than was before berwixt them-and the Senatours. VV here- 

| | uppon they were better contented thar the old Senatours ſhould now. ſtill- hold their 

| places, than to ſuffer one of them to bee preferred before another ; W herein the 

| councell of the Tribune was right wiſe, and cunnningly by him pur in execution : 

1 ÞÞ who after hee had by his wiſe diſſimulation ſomewhat appeaſed che mad peoples 

tage, hee as it were with his finger poynted out, and layed open cuen vnto eucric 

mans cye , the great hurt and inconvenience that was to enſue, by putting the Senas 

tors to death : as that not onely ſuch a ſhametull murder ſhould for euer bee ac- 

counted moſt crucll and inhumane 3 bur that alſo by the dooing thereof the Com- 

monweale ſhould bee without councell, as a bodie without a ſoule ;, and the fire 
| of (edition raiſed alſo amongſt the people, abour the preferment, and them that were 
to dee preferred, | ED 

+ Butifthe people once enraged be alreadie vp ih armes, it is a moſt hard and daun+ The mutinous 

perous marter to appeaſe them: in ſo much as that not longagoe there was one that pealedbythe | 

 K F* frfireon his owne houſe (lealt the Commonweale ſhould with the flames of fe- *Fanieroagor, 
dition cen then haue periſhed ) ſo ro turne the citiſens then together by the cares to JeruowPerio: 
the fray, and to cometo helpe roquench the fire, for feare leaſt all ſhould haue 
burne . Then if any man there bee in verue: and valour exceeding the reſt, 

ho will with good ſpeech take vppon himto petſuade the people vato peace and 

concord, hee onely, or clſe none, is the man that may appeaſe the peoples frantike tu- 

_—_ rage ; VV hich thing Y:rgil moſt excellently expreſſed in thele few verles tol. 
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Ae weluti magnoin populo cum ſpe coorts r{/ 
Sed:tio eſt, ſeuit g, antmu ignobile valgus ; 

lamg, faces & ſaxa volant, furor arma miniſtrat : 
T wm pictate grauem ac meritus ſj forte virum quem 
Conſpexere,ſilent arrettiſy, auribus aſtant : 

1lle regit diftis animos, & pettora mulcet. 


And as a ſudden tumulr rais'd amidſt a people great, 

W hen as the bale and raſcal {ortare in the greateſt heat, 

And fircbrands now and ſtones do flie,ſuch weapons as there lye, 

Then if (ome good grauc worthy fire they tortune to eſpie, c 
They filent with attentive eare ſtand /liſtning ro ſus lore; 

He with good wordsthcirmninds doth rule,and calmes the whole vprote, 


Such weſaid Pericles to haue bene in Athens, CMeneniue Aerippa in. Rome, and 
notong agoe Peter Loredanin Venice, whoat ſuch time asthe marriners and ſea-fa- 
ring-men bandedthemſclues againſt the reſt ofthe citilens, and in ſuch ſort maſlacred 
one another,asthat neither duke;neitherthe Senat , nor other magiſtrat could come 
nie, but that they: were by force and violence of the furious people reieted ; thisplaine 

MR ores. gentleman Peter Loredan (Iſay) a privat citiſenzand bearing no office at all , ſhowing 
tiler, but himſelfe inthe middeſt ot theſe combats,and holding but vp his hand on hie, cau. H 
ſed the weapons'tofall out ofcucty mans hand,for the reuerence they all bare vntothe 
vettue of ſo grauc aperſonage z and ſo as it were ina moment appeaſed all that ciuill 
diſcord, VV hereby it wasto be ſeene,yertueto be of greater power and maicſtie than 
atmes,than lawes,yea than all the magiſtrats together. 
Thereuorend = [There is ao the reucren&fcare: of religion a great power for the ſtaying of the 
2 eood meave for LUMUYItuous people.” For at ſuch time as the Florcntines wee fallen our'into ſuchafu- 
me proiing Of ric among themſelues,as that the citie \wome with the blood and (laughter of the citi- 
people, ſens: and that they.could by no meanes be parted, Francis Soaerinthe biſhop attiredin 
his biſboplike attire,and attended vpon with a company of pricſts, and acroſle carried 
before him, came into the middeſt ofthe furious citiſens,lobandying, it one againſt [ 
another; at the ſight and preſence of whome, they all for the reuercud feare of religt- 
on yponthe ſudden laid downe their weapons, and ſo without more adoo, got them- 
{clues home cuery man vnto his owne houſe... Soallo 1adus the Tewes high Prieſt, 
in his Pontificrelibr met t Alexander the Great comming towards Hieruſalem with 
his vitorious armie,with whoſe port and maicltic _Aexandey terrified , worſhipped 
the High Prieſt,and was fo farre from ranſacking either of the countrey or holy citie, 
as that he gauc it great priuileges,with whatſocucr the High prieſt cls requeſted, With 
like wiledome pope Yrban is reported to hauc turned tia king of the Hungarians 
fromthe ſiege of Aquilia. 
NA But ſometime ſuch is the deadly hatred of citiſens amongſt themſclues,as that they x ; 
rimes appeaſed Nnecd of the helpe oftheir friends and allies, yea and ſometimes even of meere ſtrangers 
oy the interpoſs 1 (et them agreed. In which caſe an other good old man of Flotence ſeeing the citt- 
on of friends. ſeng-without pity to kill and maſlacre one another, and on all ſides to burne one ano» 
| thers houſes, wentto requeſt the Luquois their neighbours and friends, to-interpoſe: 
themiſclues for the appealing of theſe ſo deadly broyles, as had well neere ruinated 
the whole eſtate: VV herewith the Luquois mooued,came in great numbers,by whole 
good trauell and mediation all thoſe flaughters aud broyles were well ſtaycd and qul- 
tcd : athing both commendable and profitable , not tothem onely which are {0 ſet 1 
agiCcc ) 
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rl agreed, but even to them alſo which were the workers therein, as reaping therby great 
honour, together with the loue of them whom they ſo made friends, Yea oftentimes 
it happeneth, that the citiſens deuided into faQtions, weary at length of their murders 
and tumults, ſeeke but to find an occaſion for themto fall to agreement ; yer being of 
opinion itto rouchthem in honour, that ſhould firſtſceke for peace, therefore continue 
their bloody quarrels vntill that they have vrterly ruinated one another, it ſome third 
man jnterpole not himſelt betwixt them for the making ofthem friends: which thing 
ofner happeneth in popular or Ariſtocratike commonweales, than in a monarchie : 
wherein the {ubieQs arc by the power and authority of one'onely prince (till ro bee 
ſet at 0n&,& reconciled amongſt themlelues,together with the commonweale. How. Nothing more 


daungerous vnto 


ll fl: beit, thar ſometime it happenerh the ſouecraigne prince to make himſclfe a party, in a prince.thanin 

ſtead of holding the place of a ſoueraigne Tudge : in which doing for all that he ſhall bimicifs «partic 

be no more but the head of one party, and ſo yndvubcedly put himfelfe in daunger of 

his life, and that eſpecially when ſuch daungerous editions and faftions be not groun- 

l ded vpon matters dire&tly touching his eſtate, but orherwile, as it hath happened al- 

: molt in all Europe within this fifty yeares,in the warres made for matters of religion : 

| for we haue ſcene the kingdome of Sweden,of Scotland, of Denmarke,of England, 

the Cantons of the Swiflers,yea and the Germaine empire alſo, to haue changed their 

religion,the eſtate of cucry of theſe monarchics and commonweales yet ſtanding en- 

7 tire and whole: howbeit that the truth is,that it was not done, but with greatviolence, 

. H IC andnuch bloudſhed in many places. 

But religion by common conſent once receiued and (etled, isnot againe to be cal- tis dangerous 

| &dinto queſtion and diſpute,that fo all the wayes and entrances vnto ſedition and fac- Meg 

tion may be ſtopped,and the aſſurances of vnity and peace ſtrengthened 3 for thar all ovebrrobe vole 
thn: called into diſpuration,are (o alſo bur as things probable called in doubt : and von. 
what can come necrer to impiety then by probable arguments to call in doubt the 
lawes of God, which are by their nature immutable and cternall: and ſuch as of the 
truth whereot cuery man oughtto be moſt certainly reſolued and affured Beſides that, 

| nothiog is ſo firme and ſtable, nothing ſo manifeſt and cleare (except itreſt ypon moſt coutpogtens” 
playne and vndoubtfull demonſtrations) which may not by diſputation and force of IT. 

I IÞ aguments be obſcured or madedoubtfull ; and eſpecially where that which is called fton or doubs, 
nto queltion,or diſpute, reſteth not ſo much vpon demonſtra:ion or reaſon,as vppon 

| the aflurance of fayth and beleete onely : which they which ſecke by demonſtrations 

andpubliſhing ot bookes to performe, they arc not onely mad with reaſon, but wea. 

| ken allo the foundations and grounds of all ſorts of religions. 

| There is a moſt antient law of Lrcurgus extant, which the Florentines (of all others 

| the ſharpeſt diſputors)eſtabliſhed in their popular eſtate,v/z. N e de legibus ſemel reep- 

| tis ac probatis diſſerere liceret, That it might not be lawfull ro difpute or make queſtion 

| lawes once receiued and allowed . For why he of others the wiſeltgwell vnderitood, 

lawes diſputed and reaſoned vpon to bee ſtill doubted of; which doubting brought 

'x | withitan opinipn of the iniquity thereof; whereot muſt needs tollowrhe contempr 

both of the lawes and magiſtrats,and ſo conſequently the ruine and deſtruQtion of the 

whole commonweale.. But if Philoſophers and Mathematicians cannot abide to 

haue the principles of their ſciences reaſoned of, what grear folly,or rather madveſle is 

ttodiſpute not onely privatly, but even openly alſo of religion alreadie approucd. 

Howbeir that Anaxagoras maintained the ſnow to be blacke,and Fauorinus the Quar- 

taine feuer to bee a very good and wholeſome thing 3 and Carxeades hauing one day 

highly commended iultice,the very nextday preterred injuſtice before it, and tharir ad 


Was (withourall compariſon) better to be a verie knaue than a vertuous honelt man: 
; Z 2 wj which 
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which they all ſo perfuaſiuely did, as that they drew a great number of men to becin. /| \ 

deed of their opinions. Although ©A5/tetle ſaid them which made-queſtion, whether 
ſnow were white or not,to want ſence : but them which doubted whether there were 

a Godor not,not tobe with arguments refuted, but by the lawes puniſhed : howbeir 

that he himſelfe by neceſfarie demontltration proud there to be one cuerlaſting Gog, 

andthat therecould be no tnoe gods but he. VW herfore, all the kings and princes both 
of Aﬀeicke and of the Faſt,doce molt traitly forbid all mento diſpure of their religion, 

W hich like {tri prohibition is alſo ſer downe by the lawes and decrees of Spaine.So 

alſo the king of Moſcouic ſeeing his people, who had recciued the rites and ceremo. 

nies of the Greckes,diuided into diuers ſes andfaftions,by reaſon ofthe diversprea. 

chings anddilpurationsof the miniſters; hee thereupon forbad them vppon paine of G 

death any more to preach or diſpute of religion; and withall gaue a booke vnto the 

biſhop and pariſh prieſts, wherein was contained what hee would haue every man 
perſuaded of, and to belecue, concerning matters of faith and religion, which he com. 
maunded them vpon all feaſtiuall dayes to reade and publiſh vnto the people: with 

a capitall paine thereunto annexcd, if by any mans expoſition any thing were ar all 

thereunto cither added or diminiſhed . And cMeoyſes, when hee had moſt curiouſly 

writtenall thoſe things which he had learned and tecejued trom Almightie God,and 
declared the ſame vnto the people: yet in one chapter ofthe law(the people yet wan- 

- dcring vp and downe in the defart) he commaunded the prieſts and Leuits aloud and 

diſtinaly to reade the law, yea, and that dayly alſo, that fo it might bee vnderſtood H 

and knowne vnto the people of eucry age and ſexe : and fo in another chapter for. 

bad any thivg to be vnto the lawes of God cither added or detrafted, Yer fayth hee 
not,that they ſhould diſpute thereot : but cuen to the comtatic, the Hebrewes inſtru- 

Qed by the prophets trom the father ro the ſonne:; they teaching the ſaw of God in 

ſeucn Colledges,which then were in mount Syon, never yet ſuffered mento enter in- 

* Lid. 3. to diſputation thereof, as we read in Optatus Milenitanw. For why; diſputation was 
inucnted but for things probable and doubrtull ; and not for things religious and ne. 
ceſſarie , and ſuch as cuery man is bound to belecue : which by diſputation are al- 

Difourations of YAICS Pade doubriull. W heretore fec1ng that diſpurations ot religion bring not only 

religion dange» the doubt and oucrthrow of religions, but cuch the ruihe and deſtruftion of Com- I 

wr monweales alſo ; it bchooueth them to be by molt ſtrait lawes forbidden : which after 
long ciuill war was by the ſtates and princes of the Germane empire prouided for,and 
a decree made,that the princes ſhould with muituall conſent defend both the Romane 
and Saxon religion : whercunto that was alſo ioyned, That no man ſhould vpon paine 
of death diſpute of the teligions. VV hich ſeuerc puniſhments, after that the Germane 
magiſtrates had inflicted vpon diuers,all Germany was afterwatds at good quiet &reſt: 
no man daring more to diſpute of matters of religion. Moreoucryſceing that not onely | 
all wiſe law-giuers and Philoſophers, but cuen the very Arthciſts theniſclucs alſo (as 

* 74.6. Demili- Namely *Polybius hiwelte an Arheſ are of accord, That there is nothing which doth 

—duooeny. 5" more vphold and maintaine the eſtates and Commonmweals than religion : andthatit K 

__ is the principall foundation of the power and (trength of monarchies and Scignories: 
dE of as allo forthe execuuon of juſtice,for the obedience of the ſubics,the reuerence ofthe 
ho magiltrars,for the fearc of doing cuill,and for the mutuall lone and amitie of cuery one 
towards other,it is by moſt ſtrait and ſeuere Jawesto be prouided;that ſo ſacred athing 

as is religion be not by childiſh and ſophilticall diſpurations, (and eſpecially by ſuch as 

are publickely had) made comtetnprible,or by probable arguments made doubtful, 

{ſo at length quite taken out of the minds,both ot the heaters & of the diſputors toge- 

ther,Netther are they to be heard which thinke themſelues co be able with more ſubtill 
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1 ccaſons to perſuade all things : for thatas Papinian moit wiſely faid, Summa ratio et 
quepro religione facit , [tis of all the greateſt reaſon , which tendeth to the maintai- 
nance of Religion. 
[ will not here in ſo great varietie of people ſo much differing among themſelues in Religion not to 
reigion,take vpon me to determine which of them is the beſt(howbeir that there can an 
be but one ſuch,one trurh,and one divine law, by the mouth of God publiſhed ) bur if Hows printed 
the prince well aflured of the truth ot his religion, would draw his ſubie&s thereunto, wuth of his reli 
diuided into ſets and faftions, hee muſt nottherein ( in mine opinion) vle force: (For Fun ire.. 
that the minds of men the more they are forced, the more froward and ſtubborne they &'2:2*ivs, ther: 
are 3 and the greater puniſhment that ſhall be inflicted vppon them , the lefle good is ſets and tactions 
1 tobe done; the nature of man being commonly ſuch as may ofit ſelfe bee led to like 
ofany thing , but neuerenforced ſo rodoe) bur rather it hehoueth the prince lo per- 
ſuaded of the truth of his religion,without fainting or ditſembling to profeſſe and tol- 
low the ſame, ſtill deuourly ſeruing the almightic God: by which meanes he ſhall both 
turne the will and minds of his ſubiefs vnto the admiration and imitation of himſelte, 
andat length alfo plucke vp cuen the vericroores of all (cs and opinions; In whicki 
doing he ſhall not onely auoid commotions, troubles, and ciuiil wattes , bur lead al- 
ſo his ſtraying ſubiefts vnto the port of health. VV hereof as there are many exanz- 
ples, ſo is there none more fic tur this our purpoſe, than that of Theadoſzus the clder, Q 
o whoat the beginning of his raigne found all the prouinces of the empire full of Arri. 
ans, whoſe ſtrength and power was ſo growne andencreaſcd vnder three or foure Ar- 
rian emperous their fauourors, as that their dofrine was not onely by cight councels 
confirmed , which were at diucrs times aflemblcd at Tyre, at Sardis, at Sirme, at Mi- 
lan, Seleucia , Nice, Tarlis, and eſpecially at Ariminum (where fix hundred biſhops 
were of their opinion: and but three of name which held the contarie) but that they 
ao puniſhed other their aduerſaries ot opinion contrarie vnto themſelues,with confi 
cations,proſcriptions, and other moſt gricuous puniſhments . Yet would not this 
good emperour now come vntothe empire, cither force or puniſh the Arrians, al- 
though that hee deadly hated chem, bur graunted ynto them both the Arrians (I fay) 
and the Catholikes, their churches, and ſuffered them in cuerie towne to haue two bi- 
ſhops, of cither religion one: and albeit that hee arthe importunat ſuit and inſtance of 
the Catholike biſhops , commaunded certaine edicts ro bee publiſhed againſt the Arri- 
ans, yet was hee well contented to hauc the lame holden in ſuſpence, and nor put in- 
toexecution; as his letters vnto (nbroſe in thele words declare, Trade Arrianis Ba- 
ſilicam, mei namgue ſunt omniainris , Give (faith hee} ynto the Arrians a church : tor 
thatallare in my power . VV hich ching Retaris alſo king of the Lombards by his law 
permitted. And yer neuercheleſſe this emperor liuing according to his religion,and in- 
ſtruting his children & kinſmen in the ſame,wondertully diminiſhed the Arian fe in 
Europe : howbeit that they haue cuer ſince continued, and (o yet do, both in Aſia and 
I Aﬀrike, vnder the law of 'Mahomet,grounded vpon the ſame foundation . The great 
emperout of the Turkes doth with as great deuortion as any prince in the world 
honour and obſcrue the religion by him recceiued from his aunceſtours , and yer dete- 
ſteth hee not the ſtraunge religions of others ; bur to the contrarie permitteth every 
mantoliue according to his conſcience : yeaand that more is, neere. vnto his pallace 
atPera, ſuffereth foure diuers religions, v2. That ofthe Tewes , that ofthe Chriſti. 
ans, thatof the Grecians , and that ofthe Mahometanes : and beſides that , ſendeth 
almes ynto the Calogers or religious Monkes, dwelling vppon the mountaine Arhos 


(being Chriſtians)to pray tor him: as did Augaſtws tothe Iewsgto whom he — 
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ſent his almes and perpetvall ſacrifices to Hieruſalem, which hee commaundedto bee r 
theredayly made for the health of himſclfc,and of the Commonweale . For why the 
people of auntient time were perſuaded,as were the Turks, All ſorts ofreligions which 
proceed from a pure mind,to be acceptable vnto the gods. And albeit that the Romans 
eaſily admitted not ſtraunge religions into their Commonwealceas (as in the wartes 
againſt them of Veios the Adiles had in charge, N e qui niſi Romant dy,new quo alto me« 
re quam patrio Colerentar , That no gods ſhould be worſhipped but the Roman gods, 
neither after aay other manner than after the manner of the countrey) yet for all that 
did they cafily (uffer cuery man priuatly within the citie to vic his owne manner and fa. 
ſhion, and his owne rehgion : yea the Romans themlclues receiued into the citie the 
ſacrifices of 1/;s and of Eſculapins, and ſuftered the Pantheon to be dedicatedto all the 
gods . Only the Tewes of all people deteſted ſtraunge ceremonies: whereby they pro. 
uoked the hatred of all people againſt them . For at ſuch time as Antiochw the Noble 
beſieged Hieruſalem,the Tewes tooke truce with him for cight dayes , wherein they 
might keepe holy the Feaſt of their deliverance out of Agypr,dedicated vnto the ho. 
nour ofthe immortall God : VV hereunto Antioch ( as Plutarch writeth ) willingly 
condeſcended ; and yet not ſo contented, with great reioicing brought alſo bulles and 
rammes for the furniſhing ofthe ſacrifice euen vnto the gates of the citic. Howbeit 
that afterwards the time of the truce expired, he tooke the citic and ſacked it . But as 
he was about thercin to hane ſacrificed after the manner of the Greckes, the Prieſts & 
Leuites curſing and banning,forſooke the Temple. For which cauſe Antiochw enfor. 14 
ced them,as contemners of the gods,to receiue the Greeke cerenaonies andfacrifices, 
yeaand cauſed hogges alſoto bekilledin thetewple, and the Tewes to bee enforced 
to cat ofthem , tormenting ſuch as refuſed ſoto do with all kind of torments and tor. 
tures , which in that citie wrought the change both of the reiigion and ſtate . But Pro- 
lomeus Lagus(as Agatharchides writeth)and after him Pompeins,after long ſiege bauing 
taken Hieruſalem(the ſame day that the Tewes had before taken truce with Antiochus) 
yet both of them kept their hands from ſacrilege : which Craſſus did not, neither Flie- 
cus: whome yet Cicero denieth to have taken any gold belonging vnto the temple; 
in which oration,as ſcrucd for his purpoſe, hee ſaid, T he gods of the Tewes to have de- 
liuered their ſeruants fromthe bondage of the Romans . Sothat the Tewes deteſting 
the gods of other nations, cauſcd all other people and nations moſt grieuouſly to hate 
and contemne them: For at ſuch time as Q#aaratas being Preſident of Tudea, acom- 
mon ſouldiour had in contempt ſhowed his tayle vnto the Iewes, as they werefacrifi- 
ſing in the temple, ſuch an vprore and tumult enſued thereof,as that twentic thouſand 
ofthe Iewes were there flaine. Ar which time the Tewes by a decree of the Senat,were 
driucn allo out of Rome: where Tberius cauſed ſuch as would not remoue thence,ci- 
ther to chaunge their religion, or to become ſlaues;but this was done in Romeonely, 
For the ſame Tberiusforbad Pilat,who had determined to have placed certain fhiclds 
and eſcutchions in the temple of the Tewes,to place the ſame, or to alter any thing of 
their religion . Bur Alexander Senerns the emperor in his priuat ſacrifices worſhip» K 
ped Abraham,Orpheus,Hercales,and Chriſt . Bur when the Chriſtians as well as the 
Tewes , had begun to deteſt thoſe thirtie thouſand gods which Pindarus now in his 
time worſhipped , and ſo began to breed a conterapr ofthe gods in the minds of men, 
the princes and magiſtrats began likewiſe with moſt grieuous puniſhments to perſecute 
them,cxcept they would forſweare Chriſt andthe Chriſtian religion, the Tewes (bea- 
ring themſclues ypon the antiquitic of their religion) being become their accuſers and 
enformers againſtthem, leaſt they thould ſecme partakers of the ſame impictic with 
them. And thusas the multitude of religion and ſes was innumerable , ſome = 
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a F { deteſting the rites and ceremomies of others : ſo thereof proceeded alſo the divers and 


nc manifold chaunges of Commonweales . And albeit that tyrants-had before exerciſed 

ch incredible cruelties vpon their ſubic&s , yet neuer thought they. it lawtull tor them to 

ns rule ouer mens minds before the time of this Antiochus , whome wee but euen now 

cg poke of . VV hich was the cauſe that Theodorrces king of the Gothes (though fauou- 

- nog the Arrians) would not yetenforce the conſcience of his fubicts, nor hauc thern 

ls, zormented for their religion; leaſt vnder the pretence of impictic hee ſhould haue 

at ſeemed to haue taken the ſpoyle of their goods,or bind their minds , which could by 

& no threats or commaunds be conſtrained or bound . For ſo he writing vnto the Senar 

Ic x Rome, vſcth theſe words, Relrgionem imperare non poſſumus,quia nems cogitur vi cre- — = 
Cc G I} &tinwitus, Religion((aith he) we cannor commaund , for that no manis compelled | 2——— 
Þo ainſt his will ro belecue :as we read in Caſs/odore: VV hich reaton of all others (ee- | 

c meth vnto me moſt cftetuall , for the raking away of ſuch puniſhments, as are vnder 


Y the colour of religion to be inflited vpon the ſubiefs . V icked and ſtraunge rites & 
b ceremonies,and fuch other as the greater part of the ſubicCs of greateſt power deteſt; 
/ thinke it good and profitable to haue them kept out of the Commonweale . For the 
] preſeruation of the ſubie&s loue amongſt themlelues,which is eſpecially nouriſhed 8 
C maintained by their conſ-nt and agreement in matters of religion : yetif the ſame reli. 
; 

4 


gion be liked of by the opinion otneighbour nations , and of many of the ſubics, By 


then ought it not onely with puniſhments not to be reſtrained, but allo ſo much as may 
* H I(bxprouded,that itic may not without ſedition bee publikely profeſſed , yer that no 
wan betorbidden the priuar exercile of fuch his religion For otherwile it ſhall come ;, 6,411 m.. 
| to paſle,that they which are deſtitute ot the exerciſe of their religion, and withall diſta- beprivarecer. 
tedof the religion of the others , ſhall become altogether Arheitts (as wee daily ſee) gion,is ts make 
and ſo after that they haue once loſt the teare of God, tread alſo vnder foot both the (obecome 
laves and magiſtrats, and ſo 1nure thernſclues to all kinds of impieties and villanies, ®**% 
luch as is impoſ$ible by mans lawes to be redrefled , Howbeit wha lettteth vs to fol- 
lwthe councell ofthe moſt holy prophets, of whom * the one perſuaded his countti. * Bar. 
men led away into captiuitic into Chaldea, That at ſuch time as they ſhould bee entfor. 
cedto fall downe before the idols, yer that they ſhould with a pure mind alwayes wot- 
I Þ tithe cuer wing God: 8 the *other admitted the requeſt or excule of Naawas the * Heir. 
kingof Syria his ſcruant, but newly inſtructed in the true religion and (eruice of God,if 
he were preſent with the king his maiſter facrificing voto a ſtraunge god , fo that hee 
kept his mind pure and cleane from idolatrie. For they are much deceived,which think 
Commonweales to be berter kept in order by mens commands and lawes,than by the 
fare of God his iudgements. For as the greateſt tyranny is nothing ſo miſerable as al ice works 
Anarchie, when as there is neither prince nor magiſtrat,none that obcicth, neither yer CE” 
any that commaundeth , but that all men live as they liſt at liberuic in all looſeneſle of 
lf:, without feare of puniſhment. So the greateſt luperſtition that is, isnor by much 
ay thing ſo dereſtable as Atheiſme. And truely they (11 mine opinioh) offend much, 
K }* whichthinke that the ſame puniſhment is to bee appointed for them that make many 
gods,and them that would haue none ar all : or tharthe infinitic of gods admitted, the 
amightie and euerliuing God is thereby taken away . . For that ſuperſtition how great 
ever it be,doth yet hold men 1n feare and awe,both ofthe laws and of the magiltrats, 
$allo in mucuall duties and offices one of them towards another : whereas meere 
Atheiſme doth veterly root out of mens minds all the feare of dowy, euill . Wherforc 
Wo inconueniences ptopounded, Superſtition (I ſay) and Arheilme , we mult ſtill de- 
Cline the greater: yet when we may not publikely vie the true religion, which ſtill con- 
thinthe worſhipping of one almightic and cucrlaſting God: leaſt by ITE 
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ofthe religioh which is publikely receiued,we ſhould ſeemeto allure or ſtirrethe ſub. p 
ies ynto-impietie or ſedition,itis better ro come vntothe publike ſeruice, ſo that the 
mind ſtill teſt inthe honour and reverence of one almighrtie andeuer living God, 
Woymanyets. Butnow,whereas ſome men maruell how it came to paſle,thatin the time of Thee. 
Commonweale gofjys,confidering the diuerſitic of ſeCts and of religions that then were , they could ſo 
man EY and without cinill warres , being then at the leaſt an hundred divers ſorts of them ac. 
cording to the account of Tertullian and Epiphanius : whereof the cauſe was,the mult. 
tude and varietie of ſuch different opinions, which ſo ſtill held one of them in counter. 
poiſe with another . Nowin matters of ſedition and tumult, nothivg is more dange. 
rous.than to hauec the ſubiects diuided into two opinions or faCtions onely,whether ir 
be before matters ofeſtare,or of religion,or for the lawes and cultomes, or other mat. 6 
ters wharſocuerthat the ſubieCs areſo divided . For that but one thing can by nature 
be contrary yhto another thing : and moe things than one to be contrarie vnto one,is a 
thing not to be imagined . So that wherethere be moe thanrwo ſets or (orts, there 
muſt needs be ſome in the meane betwixt the two contrarie extreames,which mayer 
them agreed, which otherwiſe of themſclues would neuer fall roagrecment. Andthers 
whetherSolons fore Solon by law provided, That in ciuill ſeditions and troubles,every man ſhould of 


law for part-ta» _ : 

king.as thareve- neceſitic take either the one or other part , and that it ſhould nor bee lawfall for any 
3. ry man ſhould be | , : . , 
ot neceſsitie man to ſtand as neuter:- which ynto many ſeemed a thing vnrealonable, conſiderin 

boungro re that the greateſdprayſe and commendation of a good ſubictt is; to bee a quietciy 

the other partin C429 efirous and doingthe beſt that he can to liuc in peace. Beſides that, by thismeans p 


time of (edition, 


be good and pro- the Conſcience of an honeſt man is forced,to take cirher the one or other part, whenas 
monwealsor nor haply he thinketh both naught, and that they are both io the wrong . And that more 
is, mayfo/happen,thar if in ſuch (editions he will tollow chat part which hecjudgeth 
the better;he mult beare armes cuen againſt his farher,againſt his brethren,andfriends, 
which ate in armes'in the other fide : which were the way ſo to compell men to com- 
-mic vanaturall murders,and to kil euen them whom we ought to detend,8 to depriue 
-  themooflife, by whom we our (clues liue. In briete the law of God forbiddeth himthat 
knowerhthe truth, to follow the common opinion ofthem which are out of the way: 
- whereunto Solons law ſeemeth to repugne,in forcing a man to take either the one patt 
+- -ortheother, alchougtrthat they be both naught. Howbeit thata man mightlay vn» [ 
"toth&eontrarie,this Soloxs law to be moſt profitable and neceflarie allo vnto Populat 
and Ariſtocratike cſtates, wherein is no ſoucraigne, which ſtanding as neutcr,may de» 
termine and.decide the differences of them which ſhall fo bee art diſcord and variance. 
For men well know, that the moſt craftie men in time of ciuill warres, withdraw them» 
ſclues:ſo-much as polsibly they can out of the preaſle,if they be not well affured of the 
victorie of the part that they themſclues rake ( it it bee not ſo,thar they ſee rhe daunger 
ſuch,as tharthe publike fire is like to take hold and burne even their own priuat houtes) 
yca oftentimes the more ſubtill and deceitfull ſorr ſer the reſt at diflention' and debare, 
that ſo they may themſelues the better fiſh in troubled water , and make a' bridge for 
rhemſclucs to paſle ouergto ceize ypon other mens goods and honors: imitatingther- K 
intheprieſts of Mars,whome the auntients called Tveoupes, or Fire-bearers,who ha- 
uing orderly performedtheir ſolemne exccrations,caſt fire brands berwixt both armies 
tanding readie ranged , and ſo ſtirred them vpro batrell : bur yet retired themlelues 
in ſafetic out of the medley and daunger . Now ifthe law of Solon might take place, 
theſe fire makers durit not ſow debate and diſcord among the citiſens, ſeeing thatthey 
muſtchemſelues then run into the ſame danger with others. And as for other honelt 
men which loue peace,and like neither ofthe one nor other fattion,ifthey muſt needs 
be conſtrained to take a patt,they will then enforce themlelucs by all means co _ 
(editions, 
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A ſeditions,and in what they may to withſtand them : or ifthey cannot be forelcene,yer 

todo what they may to appeaſe them . For why , the'grear vertue and authoritie of 
ood ſubiets is of great force to keepe the raſh and mad vulgar people in ſome order : 

and to perſuade them being diſquieted againe vnto reaſon, who wouldeuer be at ods 
and variance, if they were not by the good councell ofthe wiſer ſort berter perſuaded. 
By which reaſons Solons law ſeemethro be ynto cities and Commonweales profita- 
ble. Beſides that,if in the leagues and ſocieties of princes among themlſelues,it be goud 
and profitable for them all, ſome one ofthem to be of greater power than the reſt,or ar 
leaſtwiſe to ioyne himſclfe with themthat bee of greateſt power : how much more 
true and proficable is it in ciuill warres ſtill to rake the one or the other part : where hee 

z which (tandeth as neuter,as he is ofno man proteRted,(o lieth he opento the common: . 
ſpoyle of all men. For ſo Theramenes,who all the time of the Peloponeſian war, and «ta rp: agg 
the troubles ofthe Athenians, had kept hinnſelfe quiet, and ſtood ſtill looking on, bur as toermand 25 0a: 
an idle beholder,withour taking part either with the one or with the other , was him. «5 
ſelfe at the laſt forſaken of all , and ſo left vato the mercie of the tyrants, who made him 
amiſerable ſpeCtacle vato all, men,and inthe end moſt cruelly put him ro death. Hee 
therefore which will ſtand as neuter,whether it be in ciuill warre, or in warres amongſt 
ſtraungers , ought atthe leaſt to doe his endevour to etthe reſt agreed : or if hee ſhall 
ſeethe quarrels, warres,and ruines of others,to tend to the profit ofthe better ſort , or 
theaſlurance of his eſtate, his wealth or perſon(as it ſometimes happencth that tyrants 
and wicked {ubieCts or citiſens agree not bur for toruinat the good)yer ought he which 
ſo ſtandeth as neuter, ro ſhow himſelfe in appearance defirous and forward to ſet them 
agreed: which many men haue done euen then when they molt nouriſhed and main- 
tained ſuch quarrels in the moſt ſecret manner they could : 1 thing which God (as Sa+ Prouert.g, 
lomonſaith) abhorreth : ifit be not in caſe (as I haue ſaid) that the concord and agtce. 
ment of the cuill,tend to the incuitable ruine and decay ofthe good. For as for one 
good yertue,there are many vices one of them quite contrarie yato another ; and that 
for one good man, there be ten which ate nothing worth: ſo God hath alſo appoin- 
ted, That the euill and wicked men ſhould cuen one of them by another be brought to 
ruine and deſtruQtion : / will revenge me (faith God,ſpeaking by the mouth of the pro- 
phet /eremie) of mine enemies,by mine enemics.] haue (aid,that good princes and good 
lubics ought to diflemble the good and pleaſure they rake in the diſcord and conten- 
tion of other the wicked princes or citiſens; for that there is nothing which grieueth a 
man more,than to ſee others in all ſecuritie,to take pleaſure and reioyce in hisruine and 
decay, 

Thus haue we ſeene certaine meanes for the appeaſing of tumults and feditions The ==" 
amongſt many . For which there might yet ſome more particulars bee alſo rehearſed; couvtries forhid- 
as totake away the vſe of belles from rebellious or ſeditious citilens: ſo as weeread to ** 
haue bene done in therebellions at Mouipclier,and at Bourdeaux , which were yet af- 

E tetward ynto them againe not withour a great fine reſtored: howbeir rhat the greater 
part ofthe inhabitants of Bourdeaux molt inſtantly requeſted, That they might not be 
loreſtored, hauing feltthe commoditic that came thereby . Bur whether well or cuill, 
Tleaue it to the reſolution of cuery man of ſound iudgement . The great emperour of 
the Turkes,with the other princes of the Eaſt, haue taken ſtrait order, That this inuen« 
tion of belles, firſt deuiſed in Iralie,ſhould not into any ot their dominions or territo- 

' Tiesbereceiucd : whereby rhey hauc well auoided one of the greateſt occaſions ot ci- 
ull wmules and broyles. The noyſeand backward ringing otthe belles(as when hou- 
les be 0 fire) being not onely proper ynto ſtraunge accidents, andre put the muti- 
nous people into armes, but alſo to trouble cucn Fo quiet ſpirits of pcaccablc _ 
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armes vp in their tents,or in thcir carriages : and yet they are accounted the beſt ſoldi- 
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and tothruſt fooles headlong into fury: as did he, whothe more to ſturre vp the people x 
rung the Tocſaine,rogether with the great bell at Bourdeaux, and was therefore him. 
ſelfe hanged in the belrope, as he had well deſerued. 


== { 


Another and the molt vſuall way to preuent (edition, is to take away the ſubjeas 
armes : howbeit thatthe princes of Iraly,& ofthe Eaſt cannot endure that they ſhould 
at all hauc armes; as doe the people ofthe North and of the VV eſt: no more then they 
did in auncient time in Greece and in Aſia. For ſo _Ariſtorle ſpeaking of the Barbari 
ans, accounteth it for a ſtrange thing , that a man ſhould in a quier and peaceable citie 
wearte a [word or a dagger in time of peace : which by our lawes, as alſo by the man. 
ners and cuſtomes of the Germaines and EngliſL.men is not ovely lawfull ; but by the 
lawes and decrees of the Swiſfers euen neceſſarily commaunded : the cauſe of an infi. ( 
nit number of murders, hee which weareth a ſword,a dagger,or a piltoll,being more 
fierce and inſokent to offer vnto others iniury, as alſo ro commit murder if any iniurie 
be offered him: whereas if he were diſarmed, he ſhould doe neither the one nor the 0. 
ther; neither ſhould yer incurce the infamy and diſgrace which followeth them, who 
when they are wronged, dare not to draw their weapons . The Turkes hereingo yer 
farther, nor onely in puniſhing with all ſeuerity the ſeditious and mutinous people, 
bur alfo by forbidding them to beare armes , yea cuen in time of warrte, except itbee 
when they areto giue battell; wheras otherwiſe if the enemie be nor nie, they lay their 


ours of the world: which if they doe in the field,and in time of watte, whatisit tobe H 
thought them to doc in their townes,and in time of peace ? 

Amongſt many the lawdable manners and cuſtomes of the policy of Paris, there 
is one a very good one,and well put in execution, which is, That nocar-man orpor- 
ter ſhall weare ſword dagger, knife, or any other offenſiue weapon, and that for the 
murders by them committed in their ordinarie quarrels which they ſtill had one of 
them againſt another: which if it might take place vpon all perſons: alſo a thouſand 
murders and ſtabbings are committed, which ſhould never haue happened,neitherthe 
ſeditions and broyles rayſed, which haue vpon this occaſion bene in many places kin- 
dled . For itis not thepartof a wiſe polititian,neither of a good gouernour, to expeRt 
yntill the murder be committed, or ra the ſedition be rayſed,before he forbid the bea- 1 
ting of armes, but as a good phiſition preuenteth diſeaſes : and if chaunce be thatthe 
partic be ſodainly attainted with any violent griefe, he firſt aſſwageth thepreſentpaine, 
and that done applyeth conuenient remedies vnto the cauſes of the dileaſe: cuenſo 
the wiſe prince ought ( ſo much as in him lyeth) to prevent edition, asalſo when they 
are happened to appeaſe them at what charge ſocuer: and then afterwardto looke 
into the cauſe of the diſcaſes fartheſt oft from the cfteRts, and ſo thereuntoto apply te- 
medics conuenient. Z 

Now we haue before ſpoken of the cauſes which worke the chaunge of eſtates and 
commonweales, of which ſelfe ſame cauſes proceed alſo ſeditions and cmuill watres,as ; 
of the denyall of iuſtice,of the opprelzion of the common people,of the inequall di» g 
ſtribution of puniſhments,and of cewards ; of the exceſiue riches of ſome few in num- 
ber,and extreame pouertic of the greater ſo1t; of the too great idlenefle of the (ubieQs, 
or of the impunitie ofoffendors : and it may be that this laſt point is therein of greatelt 
conſequence or importance,and yetthe leaſt of all regarded . Which as I haue before 
rouched,ſo mult I alſo oftentimes repeatthe ſame,for that the princes and magiſtrats 
which defire to be accounted mercifull,do oftearimes turne vpon their owne heads the 
fame puniſhment that the offendors deſerued. And that is it for which the wiſe Hebrew 
hath ſo oftentimes adviſed vs,Not to become ſutctic for another man : not for thai he 


forbids 
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4 forbidderh a charitable dealing one of vs rowards another(as many haue thought)but 
rather to giue all men to vnderſtand , That they which become ſureties for wicked 
men,and ſo find meanes to deliuer them from deferued puniſhment, ſhall bearethe pain 
ofthe offendors guilt therefore . As was ſaid to king Achab, who had ſaucd the lite of 
Benadab the king of Syria, whom hee ſhould haue put ro death, God cauſed itto bee 
told vnto him by his prophet, That he was become (urctic for another man, and that 
irſhould ſurely coſt him his lite therefore, VV hich being but ſpoken in particular vnto 
this one king,cxtendeth yet in general vnto all princes and Comimonweals,who hauc 
no more certaine cauſe of their ruine and decay,than the want of the due execution of 
juſtice, T'o puniſh the rebellious,is alſo one ofthe meanes to preueng and meer with re- 
} bellions yet ro come,which how it1s to be done we haue before ſaid,when as wee rea-+ 
ſoned of puniſhments to be vpon corporations and colledges inflited; which is to 
takeplac2 when ſome one corporation,or the leaſt part ofthe ſubie&ts haue erred or of- 
tended; bur not ifall the people in generall,or the greatelt part ofthem bein fault: For 
albei that the phyſitian or ſurgeon ſometimes for the preſeruation of the whole bodice; 
cuts offa mans leg or arme,yer mult he not therfore cut off the head,or any otherofthe 
principall members,itthey ſhall chance co be infeQed:but therin follow the wiſe coun. 
cell ofthe great Phyſitian Hippocratts,who vnto delperat diſcaſes forbidderh vs to ap- 
ply any remedy at all . But bcfide the cauſes of ſeditions & rebellions, which wee haue 
( before ſpoke of, there is yet another , which dependeth ofthe immoderar libertie of livenic of{peech 
ſpeech giuen to orators,who direct & guide the peoples hearts & minds according to fra yer cn 
their owne pleaſure. Forchere is nothing that hath more force ouer the minds of men, {</rionsand 
than hath eloquence”: So that our anceſtors haue not without cauſe purtraied Hercnles 
Celique not as a yorg & ſtrong man with a great club in his hand , bur as a reuerend 
bauld old man,drawing after him a great number of people enchained , & hanging by 
the cares with chaines,which all iflued our of his mouth ;, ro ſhew, that the armies and 
power of kings and monarchs are not ſo ſtrong as the vehemencie and force of an elo- 
quent man,who encourageth 8 enflamech the moſt cowardly & faint hearted to van- 
quiſh euen the moſt yalianr, who ſtriketh armes our of the hands ofthe molt couragi- 
y 9u5,who turnerh rage into mildnefle,8 barbarilme into ciuility, who changeth whole 
Commonnweais,and ſporteth with the people at his picaſure. VV hich I fay not for the 
prayſe ofeloquence, bur ro ſhew the force & power therof,which is oftner emploiedro 
vill, than co good. For ſeeing that this is nothing els but a diſguiſing ofthe truth, and pennies. 
anartto make that ſceme good,which is indeed naught, 8 that right which is wrong, ®** 
andto make a great matter of nothing,as of an Emor an Elephant(that is to ſay , anarr 
tolie cunnungly) wee need not doubt,but that for one which vſerh this art well, fiftic 
viethe ſame cuill,8& that amongſt 50 Orators it is hard to find an honeſt man. For that 
toecke after the plaine-& bare truth,were a thing altogerher contrarie vnto their pro- 
klsion,ſecing;that the beſt rule that Cicero giveth ynder the perſon of Marcus Antonius 
| tie Oracor,isto ſay nothing againſt himſelf: or rather as Ariſtotle faith, So well to dif. 
puilernatters, as that the deceit thereof cannot not be diſcouered: or ro ſpeake more 
plainly,ro couer all things with lies and diſsimulation. So that if we will but wel looke 
Into al them which had the name to haue beene the moſt noble and famous Orators, 
we ſhall find them to haue beene ſtill che ſtirrers vp of the peopleto {edition,to have of- 
tentimes changed the laws, the cuſtomis,the religions,and Commonweals,yea & ſome 
Ahers of them co haue vuerly ruinated the ſamie 3 in which doing they haue alſo al- 
moſt all ofthem ended their daycs by violent deach. Which it is not necdtull here 
toprouc by the Orators of Athens , or of Rome,but cuen by thole of our age, who . 
aue ſo weil beſturred themſclues,as that ynder the colour of religion they haue trou- 
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bledall the empires both of Aﬀrike 8 of the Welt : yeaand many of them ſo wreſted þ | 
the ſceprers cuen out ofthe kings hands. As it happened vnto the king of Marocco,deſ. 
cended(as is ſuppoſed)from the houſe of Toſeph,trom whom a preacher ynder the yaile 
of religion tooke both the crowne and ſcepter: 8 albeit that he was commonly called 
the < F Knight,yer preached he ſo well , as that he aſſembled an armie of ſixſcore 
thouſand men totake hispart. Inlike ſort he which was firit called the Sophi,inuaded 
the kingdome of Perſia, andin ſhort time drauc outthe children of Yun Caſien the 
lawfull king,vnder the ſame coulour of religion. As alſo not long agoe Jchn of Lei- 
den (who of a botcher became a preacher ) ceiſed vpon Munſter the Metropolitical 
citic of Veſtphalia, and there taking vpon himthe ſtate ofa king , was hardly after 
three yeares ſiege by the imperiall armie thence rcmoued . Andby the ſelfe fame 
meanes Hierome Sauanarola a preacher,incited by _Aanthonte Soderia, vppon the con. 
tention which happened among the inhabitants ar Florence,abour theeſtate,fomuch 
preuailed with hus perſualions vnto the people, as that hee tranſlated the ſoucraigntie 
from the nobilitic vnto the people,and chaunged the Ariſtocratie into a Democratie 
or Popular eſtate. No otherwile than had before Ephialtes,by the ſetting on of Pericles 
by his ſeditious orations , drawne vnto the people the ſoucraigntie ofthat ſtate, taken 
from the Senat of the Arcopagi;and ſo made the Athenian eſtate of all others themoſt 
Popular. And to be bricte, we haue ſeene all Germany in armes,and an hundred thou- 
ſand men {laine in lefle than in a yeare (pace,after thatthe mutinous preachers had ſtir. 
red vp the people againſt the nobilitie. How often hath the ſpecches of preachers bene H 
heard,tending by all meanesto haue incited the princes and people to kill, maſſacre, & 
burne their ſubie&s: as did in auntient time Neſtorizs,preaching before the emperor at 
Conſtantinople in this ſort, Grue me emperour,the earth void of herettkes,and I will giue 
thee heauen : deſtroy with me the hereti:es,and I with thee wil ruinat the power of the Per- 
ſrans : tor which he was called the Fire maker: For had the emperour giuen credence 
vnto him, he had ſo put to death the greateſt part, and almolt all his ſubicRs, and Ne- 
Rene zzn- ſforiess himleltc firſt of all . VV herefore a knife is not more daungerous in the handofa 
gerous,asafword mad man,than cloquence inthe mouth of a mutinous Orator. And yet neuertheleſſeit 
is a meane for them which will well vie 1t,to reduce the people from barbariſme to hu- 
manitie,to reforrne diſordered maners,to corre& the lawes,to chaſtice tyrznts, to caſt | 
out vices,tO maitntaine vertue. And as men charme the Afpis, Vipers,and Serpents , by 
ccrraine words; cuen ſo the Orators(as Plato faith)by the (weetneſle of their cloquent 
uw  m—_ perſuations,charme cuen the moſt ſauage and cruell people. Neither is there any other 
preacher,ofall greater Or better means for the appeaſing of {editions 8 rumults,and to keepe theſub- 
CS ies inthe obedience of their princes , than to haue a wiſe and vertuous preacher, by 
[s — '* whom they may bend and bow the hearts of the moſt ſtubborne rebels,cſpectally in a 
inobedience tw Populareſtate,wherein the ignorant people beareth the (way ,and cannot polgibly bee . 
"ot  keptinorder but by the cloquent Orators: which for this cauſe haue alwaycs holden- 
the chiete degree of honour & power in ſuch Popular eſtates, cauſing the honourable | : 
charges & commilsions, gifts and rewards,to be {till giuen ro whom they ſaw good: lo x 
thar in bricte both peace & war,arms and laws, wholy depended on the pleaſure ofthe 
Orators. And fo to the contrarie, there is nothing more to be dreaded in a tyrant, than 
the Orator which hath the bent of the peoples bow, and is in credit & eſtimation with 
them,eſpecially if he hate the ryrant, or his Tyrannicall 20uernment. But foraſmuch as 
the rules by vs alrcadic ler downe,ought to bee applied vato the nature of Common 
weals,and that the Commonweals,laws & cultoms,arc likewiſe to bee fitted vnto the 
nature & dilpoſition of cucry nation:Let vs now alſo (peake of the nature of al people, 
as otathing molt neccſlary for the good gouernment of Eſtates and Commonnears 
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{ hat order and courſe us to be taken, to apply the forme of a Commonxeale to the 
diner ſitie of mens humors, and the meanes how to diſcouer the nature 


( and diſpoſition of the people. 


Itherto we haue treated ofthat which concernes the gene- 
rall Eſtate of Commonweales; Let vs now ſhew what may 


be particular to ſome,chrough the diuetlitie of peoples hu- 

- (| mors, to the end that wee may accommodat the publike 

>. weale to rhe nature of theplace ; andthe ordinances of man 
2-1 GN} ro the laws of nature, wherof many haue had (mall regard: 


but ſtriving to make nature obedientto their edicts, have, 
oftentimes troubled,yea ruined great eſtates. And yet thoſe people is much 
which haue written ofa Commonweale, haue not treated CS 
otthis queſtion. Forcuen as we ſec a great varictic in all ſorts of beaſts, and in cuery Commonneate, 
kind fome notable alteration for the diuerſitie of regions : in like ſort we may fay, that 
there is in a manner as great difference in the narure and diſpoſition of men, as there is 
otcountrics: yea in the ſame climars the people ofthe Eaſt are found to differ much 
fromthem ofthe Welt: And in the ſame latitude and difference from the Equator,the 
people of the North differ from them ofthe South: And which is more, in the ſame 
climar,latirude,and longitude,and vnder the ſame degree,we find a difference berwixt 
a hilly countrey and the plaines : ſo arinthe ſame citie,the diucrfitie of hills and vallies 
forceth a diverſitie of humors and diſpoſitions : And rownes (cated vppon vneuen Jong wow 
E places, aremore ſubie&ro (editions and chaunges , than tholerhar are built vppon an mouncaines and 
equall and plaine ground . Thecitice of Rome,which hath ſeuen hils, was ncuer long ett kdicions; | 
withour ſeditton . And Plararch (having not ducly examined the cavle) doth wonder 
why there were three faQtions in Athens of diners. humors : thoſe of the high citie, 
which they called _£##,demaunded a Popular State ; thoſe ofthe baſe rowne requi- 
red Oligarchia,or the gouernment of few; and the. inhabirams of the Port Pjree,dett- 
redan Ariſtocraticall State,that is,amixr goueramentof the nobilitie and the people: 
whereof wee will ſoone ſhew youa naturall cauſe . And if Theophraſtus find ic ſtrange 
thatthe people of Greecebe (o different in manners and dilpofiuons, who would not 
admireto fee ſuch contraric humors in one and the fame citic 2: we cannot impute itto 
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the mixture of people which haue come thither from all parts , ſecing that Platarch þ 
ſpeaketh of Solonstime,when as the Athenians were ſo little mingled with any other 
nations, as they held for certaine,that they were iſſued out of the land of Attica,wher. 
inthe Orator CAriſtides doth glorie . Inlik ſort we ſay the Swiflers(hauing their ori. 
ginall out of Sweden) to be verie different in manners, nature, and gouernment: for 
although they be more ſtriQly allied than cuer any nations were, yet the fiue ſmall can. 
tons of the mountaines,and the Griſons,are held more fierce and more warlike,anddo 
gouerne wholy popularly : the reſt are more tratable,and are gouerded by an Ariſto. 
cratic , being more cnclined thereunto,than to'a Popular eſtate. Iris necdfull to haue 
8 ſpeciall care to the nature and inclination of the people, it wee will chaunge aneſtate 
ate, wemuſt ap- AS It happened in Florence,about an hundred years ſince, when as the Commonweale G 
Rees. by ſucccſsion of time was almoſt chaunged into Ar:ſtocratia, the citiſens beeing ſon» 
—_ creaſed,as they were forced thriſeto enlarge the compaſle of their walles. For the 
preuention whereof the Senat was aſſembled , and the matter propunded: whereas 
the Senatour Yeſpucizs did ſhow by liuely reaſons , That an Ariſtocraticall eſtate-was 
without all compariſon the moſt (ure , and farre better than a Popular government; 
giving for an example the ſtate of Venice, flouriſhiug vnder the commaund offewygen« 
Guichardin, Fe men: but Amtonie Soderine maintained a Popular cſtate,and prevailed; ſaying, That 
the nature ofthe Venetians was proportionable to an Ariſtocratic, & the Florenines 
toa Popular eſtate . VVe will ſoone ſhew if his grounds were true. VWereadalſothat-- 
the Epheſians, Milcſians,and the Siracufians were almoſt of the Florentines humor: H 
for they could not endure any but a Popular cſtate, nor allow any one to exceed his 
companions,baniſhing cuen thoſe that ſurmounted in vertue: and yet the Athenians, 
Epheſians, and Mileſians, were much more mild and tractable ; ſo were they imuch 
nem ag neercr the Eaſt: and contrariwile the Siracuſians, Florentines,and Carthagineans,were 
much more fierce and rebellious, beeing more VV eſtward . The people of the Eaſt 
hauc much more oſtentation and many words, inthe iudgement of all auntient wti- 
ter,and cucn ofthe ambaſladour ofthe Rhodiots,cxcuſing the fault of his maiſters,vp- 
on their natura!l inclination,making mention alſo of the naturall vices of 9ther people, 
Gentes alie (inquit ) iracunde alie audaces,quedam timide , in vinum ac venerem proniee 
resalie ſunt, Athenienſium populum fama eſt celerem & ſupra vires audacem ad conan- 1 
Liniustih.g., dum , Lacedemoniorum cunctatorem: non negauerim & totam Aſie regionem inaniors 
parere ingenia,e7 noſtrorum tumidiorem ſermonem eſſe, Some nations (laid he) are cho. 
lerike, others bold ; ſome fearfull, others prone to wine and women ; the peole of 
Athens arc ſaid to be ſudden, and exceeding bold to attempt any 'thing; the Lacede- 
Nomble diff.ren, 120NIANs ate flow and deliberat : T will not denie, but that all the region of Afia brings 
ces betweene the forth vaine Wits,and ours great talkers. The people of Arhens ( ſaid Plutarch) were 
man, anCar. Cholcrike and pitifull, taking pleaſure in flatteries,and enduring eaſily aſcoffe: butthole 
thaginians of Carthage were cruell and reuengetull, humble to their ſuperiours, and imperiousto 
their ſubjects, faint hearted in aduerlſitic, and inſolentin proſperitic . The people of 
Rome contrarie ynto them were patient in their loſles,conſtant in their vitories, mo» g 4 
derat intheir paſsions, hating flatterers,and taking delight in grave and ſeucre men: ſo 
as the elder Catodemaunding the Cenlorſhip of the people, laid, That they had need 
ofa ſcucre Cenſor,threatning to puniſh vice with ſeveritic : yetthe people deſired ra- 
Plur.mCum Therto chuſe him that threatned them , being but of a meane calling, than the greateſt 
Ccnſorio. noble menthat flatteredthem . Thelike they did to I. Torquatms, whome the people 
did chuſe Conſull without his priuitie: vaderſtanding of his cleion, he told the peo» 
ple, That his diſpoſition was ſuch,as he could not tollerat their vices, neither couldthe 
people endure his commaundements; and therefore if they were wiſe , they ſhould 
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r | 4 makeanotherchoyce: yer was he choſen againe by the people. That which I ſay may 
be cafily diſcerned by the difference ofthe Athenian and Ruman Orators : for theſe 
did more reſpe&the maicltie ofthe people , thanthoſe of Arthens,who abuled the peo- 
le with ſuch inſolencic,as one ofthem having aſſembled the people for matters of 
ſate,after that he had made them to attend him long,in the end he came into the plea- 
ding place,with a garland ofroſes,ſaying vnto them, That hee had reſolued that day to 
feaſt his friends,and ſo departed: whereatthe people laughed. Another time Alcibrades 
ſpeaking to the people, ler flic a quaile out of his boſore, and the people run after it, 
and brought irto him againe. It he had done this in Carthage (ſaith Plutarch) before 
the people,they would haue ſtoned him: the Romans would not haue ſuffered it vn+ 
} puniſhed 3; for that acitiſen of Rome was depriued of his Bourgeſhip,for that hee had 
yawned too lowd before a Cenſor, as Valerius Maximus doth ceſtifie, 
Therefore a wiſe goucrnour ofany Commonweale muſt know their humours, be. 
fore he attempr any thing in the alteration ot the ſtate and lawes. For one of the grea- 
teſt,and it may be the chiefeſt foundation ofa Commonweale, is to accommodat the 
eſtate to the humor ofthe citiſens ; and the lawes and ordinanees to the nature of the 
place,perſons,and time. For although Bald ſaith, That reaſon and naturall cquitic 
not reſtrained nor limited to a certaine place : that is to bee vnderitood , when as 
the reaſon is vniuerſall , and not whereas a particular reaſon of places and perſons re- 
. ceives a private conſideration . For which cauſe wee mult varie the eſtate of the 48% bikes 
; H Ic Commonwealeto the diuerfitie of places 3 like vnto a good Archite&,which doth fir zcortmg'o the 
his building according to the ſtuffe hee finds vpon the place : So ſhou!da wiſe Politi- vpontheplace. 
tian doe, who may not chuſe what people he will. As 7ſocrates ſaid in the prayſes of 
Buſris king of Aypt,whome he eſteewerth very much , for that hee could chule a 
countrey and a people the fitteſt inall the world to __ . Let vs firſt ſpeake of the 
nature of the people of the North and South,and then of the Eaſt,and Welt, andthe 
dff:rence berwixt the mcuntainers & thoſe that liue in vallies, or in mooriſh places,or 
thatare ſubi* to violent winds: then will we ſhew how much diſcipline may change 
thenature aad diſpoſition of men, reiefing the opinions of Polybrree,and Galen, who 
held, That the countrey and nature ot the place did rule neceſſarily in the manners of 
1 ID men, And the better to vnderſtand the infinit varictic which may be berwixt the peo- A diviſien of 
ple ofthe North and South, we will diaide all the nations that inhabit the earth, or **?'* 
this fide the Equator, into three parts : the firſt ſhal be of thirtie degrees on this fidethe 
Equator, which we will attribute to the burning Regions, and people of the South : 8 
thethirtic degrees next,to thoſe that inbabir the temperat regions , vnto the ſixtieth 
degree towards the Pole, and fromthence vnto the Pole ſhall bee the thirtie deyrees 
ofthe nations ofthe North, and the regions that be exceeding cold . The like dimifion 
may be made of regions beyond the Equator, towards the Antartike Pole : then wee 
will diuide the thirtie degrees of the burning regions into the moitie, the fifteene firſt 
deing more moderat,berwixt the Equator and the Tropickes; the other fifteene more Thebexr grant 
x i | burning,vnderthe Tropicks: and by the ſame means we will take the fiftcene degrees pick, than vade 
following of the temperatregion , which ſtretcheth vntothe 95 degree, which hold as 
more of the South, and the other fiftcene voto the {ixtieth degree,the which are more 
ditempered in cold,and incline more to the North : and inthe fitteene following, vn- 
tothe 75 degree , although that men bee much afflifted with cold , yer are there 
Many nations and Commonweales . But as for the other fifteene adioyning to the 
Pole, wee muſt make no account ofthem; tor that there are few men, which liue in 
caues like vnto brute beaſts ( as marchants do report, and hiſtories haue certified . ) I ojwr and 5x0 
have giuen the reaſon of theſe diuiſions ina particular booke ofthe Mcrhod af Hiſto. &rumaic. 
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rics,andtherefore needlefſe nowto enter any further into it. Theſe points being con+ x | 
cluded,it ſhall be more cafic to iudge ofthe nature and diſpoſition ofthe people . For 
it is not ſufficientto ſay,that the people of the North haue force,with bigneſle 8 beau. 
tic of the bodie,and little wit : and contrariwiſe,that the Southerne nations are weake, 
litle,blacke,and haue great wits : for that experience doth teach vs , that thoſe people 
which liue in the extremities ofthe North,are little, leanc, and tamed with cold ; the 
— which Hipecrates doth confeſle, the which we mult reconcile withthereſt , inſetti 
bare. the limits as I haue ſaid . And the ſaying of Hipocrates ſhall bee vnderſtood of thoſe 
nations that inhabit beyond the 70 degree towards the Poles. We will allo allow of 
the opinion of Hippocrates , and after him of Ariſtotle , who haue written, That 
the people of the North haue a flaxen and fine haire . And yet Gale ſaith, Thar they G 
haue the haire red: the which we muſt vnderſtand of thoſe that are about the60 de- 
oree ,whercofthere are many in England , whome the inhabitantsfay are iſſued from 
the Danes and Swedens,who inuaded England ; noting them by their red haire, Bur 
from the Baltique (ca vnto the 45 degree,and onthis fide, the people haue commonly 
flaxen haires. Andinold times , when as nations were not ſo mingled as ſincethey 
hauec bene,they did know a Northerneſman by his flaxen haitc and hus greene eyes; as 
Thocſounce of Plutarch,Tacitus,Tuuenal,and in our times the Baron of Herbeſtein haue obſerued: and 
Northerne re- as I hauc diſcourſcd in my booke ofthe Method of Hiſtories,and ſhewed that Amor 
ki in his tranſlation of P/utarch, vypon the towne of Marius,tcarmes them red and chel. 
nut eyes: wheras he ſhould hauc called them greene eyes : the which is veric apparant. 4 
But thoſe which are aboutthe 60 degree , hauc in a manner all eyes like vato Owles, 
and the colour ofthe water lookes white in their eyes : they hauc a weake ſight by day, 
and ſec better inthe darke, like vnto night Owles,which they call Nzealopes . Of this 
I was afſurcd of the ambaſſadour Prainskz, a Lituaman, and of Holſter Commiſlatie of 
the warres, borne at Olſtolcome in Sweden, who is haired like a Kow,andeyedlike an 
Owle : which colour,force,and bigneſle, comes ( as Ariſtotle ſaith ) of the interionr 
heat : as the inhabitants of Aﬀrike haue blacke cycs,for the little heat they haue in their 
inccriout parts,being exhaled by the heat and drought of the ſunne : whereas the cold. 
doth kcepe inthe heat inthe Northerne regions , it it be not ſo vehement as it doth in 
amanerquench it: for which cauſe thoſe that inhabir bcyond the 75 degree;are weake, . ] 
little, and tamed with extreamecold,the which is ſo vehement,as many dic;as the mar- 
Inche hiſtoryof chants report. Andeven the baron of Heberſtein writes, Thar the (pittlefreezeth 
* ſometimes before it falles to the ground,the which may ſeeme incredible. But itismoſt 
certaine that the Baltique ſea freezeth in ſuch ſort , as whole armics paſſe from the 
maine land to the ilands; although the heat in ſommer is ſometimes ſo violent , asit 
burncs not onely the fruits of the carth,but alſo the houſes and villages,as the ſame at 
thor writes thatit hath happened in Moſcouie,in the ycare1524.The which alſo chan- 
cedin Polonia,in the yeare 1552,as Thomas Cromer writes . .And the like chaunced in 
England,in the ycare 1556,as I hauc ſcene by letters from A.de I ouailles ambaſladot + 
in England fot the French king : in the which he doth afſure,Thar the heat hadbeneſo K | 
vehcment,as the flame kindled by the ſunne, burntthe fruits and villages throughouta 
Theheatmore Whole countrey . The which Ari#orle doth affirme in his Prablemes, That the heat 
_ ſom- /- More violent in cold countries than in hoat : but that is to bee: yoderſtood in watty 
countriesthanin nJaces. And whereas there is ſome mountaine which doubleth the hear by reverbe- 
ration ;as it happened inthe rowne of Naim in Gaſcoine,the which was wholy burnt 
with the heat ofthe ſunne at noone day, inthe yeare 1540: andthe rowne of Mont- 
cornet neere vnto Laon, the which was burnt inthe moneth of May,ia the yere 15744 


aker aſtraunge manner,the fire flying through the ſtreers, and through places a 
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nN- FE I gantfromthe houſes where it firſt began : for the ſituation thereof is water;ſh , as] 
Ol haue laid ; and the orofleneſle of the vapour retaines the heat, the which the mailters 
Us othoat houſes know tull well ; who to ſpare wood,calt water int o their ftoues. The 
Cc, Northerne parts then being full of waters, lakes, and tuuntaines, the vapors which are 
le drawne vp into the ayre,recciue and retaine the heat more violently : as in the Sou- 
ne therne parts it is more vehement vpon the earth. Foreuen as the heat is more violent 
W iamertall than in wood,and in great wood than in ſmall bruſh : fo the ſun hath more NEED FRETS 
le eff: vpon the carth than in the ayre ; and ina vaporous ayre in moyſt regions , than Evater onthe 
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of in a dry countrey ,whereus the ayre is ſubtill,, and without any ſencible bodies : which aye. © 


it may be the cauſe that God hath madethe Southerne countries more rainie, and lcflc 
watcrith : and chole places which are maiſt inthe Southerne parts, lie commonly to. 
h wards the North, and are coucred with mountaines towards the South, as Aquicaine 
1 (which is ſo calledfor tac aboundance of waters ) hath the Pyrencan hilles . Barberie Phptzcerin 
c hath mount Aclas,which ts wondettully high , out of the which the ſprings and rivers Tottubic®s 
/ riſe all towards the North (as we read in Leo of Aﬀecike) alſothe fun caſting his beams ; 
perpendicularly vpon the countrey,would maxe that tahabirable, the which is one of 
the molt fruitfull and beſt pcopled countries in the world . Andeucn as in winter the 
places vader ground,and the inward parts of creatures,rcrainethe heat which doth cua- 
porat in {ummer : cucn (o it fares with people that inhabit the Northetne parts, which 
| have the inward heat more vehement than thoſe of the Southerne regions : which 
 H Tc heatcauſceth the forces and naturall powers to be greater in the one than in the other : 
and which alſo doth cauſe the one to eat more,and to diſgeſt berrerthanthe other , tor 
the cooleneſle of the region wiuch keeps in the naturall hear. So as thoſe armies which 
conic from the Southerne parts into the North,arc more vigorous and luſtie; as it was 
ſcene in the armic of Hannbaſpalsing into Italy,and the armic of- Moores and 4ra- 
bians, which hauecome into Europe : and of feuen thouſand Spaniards which paſſed 
into Germanie, vader the emperour Charles the fift: and of tortie thouſand Gaſcoines, 
which went to ſfuccour the king of Sweden,who obtained goodly vitories. And con- 
mariwiſe the armies that come out of the North, grow weake and Janguiſh , the more yhythe xwmics 
they guc towards the South, yea cuen in former ; as it appeared in the Cimbrians, of CES 
I JD whome Platarch witnetſeth That they were all molten with fweat , and languiſhed £0 _— 
with heat which they tclt in Prouence, the which would ſoone have conſurned them 
allalhough they had not bene vanquithed by the Romans: as it happenedto the 
French betore Naples,8 to the Lanlqueners which patled into Tralie, vader the com- 
maund of Cherles of Bourbon and of George Fronſperg, of the which after they had 
lack: Rome,there dicd ten thouſand without any blow,before the yeare was expired, 
as Guichard:ne writes . This doth allo plainely apoeare in the troupes of cattell which 
yoc out ofthe North inco the South,they looſe their fatnefle, and their milke , and fall 
away : the which Plzic hath noted, and the marchants find it true by daily experience. 
And euen as the Spaniard doubles his appetite and forces, comming, out of Spaine 1n- 
& [E toFraunce ; even ſo the French loofe their apperites and languiſh, going into Spaine : 
and if he will cat and drinke as he doth in Fraunce, he is in daunger not to continue 1t 
long. And cuen the nations of :he Northarne regions tall a languiſking and fatoring 
ofthe heart, when as the Sourherne winds blow : the ſame reafon doth reach vs, why 
that men and beaſts,yea and birds which molt ſuddenly ftcele this alteration, grow fat 
inwinter,and lcanc in ſommer. It Leo of Aﬀrike,and Francy of Aluares , (who haue Why the propls 
written the hiſtories of Aﬀerike and Erhiopia) had well obſerucd this reafon , Which IS abRinent 


naturall,they had not ſo highly comniended the abſtinence of thoſe people : tor they 


cannot haue any appctite,the interiour heat wanting inthem . Neither muſt we _ 
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Whythe people the people ofthe North,for that they are more hungry, and devoure more than they g Þ\ 09 


ofthe Southyconfidering the inward heat and greatneſle of the men. The ſame efeQs 
are foundinthe Antartike regions : for w«. : read inthe Hiſtories of the Indies, That 
Mazellan found neere yntothe ſtrait which he called by his own name Giants Patage. 
nes.lo oreat and mightie,that cight Spaniards armed were troublcd-to hold one; but 
otherwiſe veric ſimple . The people of the North get it by force,and they ofthe South 
by policie: ſo they of the middeſt participat of the one and the other , and are morefir 
for warre,by the iudgement of Vegetias and Yitrunius:and therefore they hauc ereted 
oreat empires,the which haue flouriſhed in armes and lawes. And the wiſedome of 
God hath ſo well diſtributed his graces,as he hath neuer joined fotce with excellencie 
of wit,neither in men nor beaſts: for there is nothing more cruell than iviuſtice armed 
with power. The people therfore of the middle regions haue more force thanthey of 
the South,& leſle pollicie : and more wit than they ofthe North, 8 leſle force;andate 
more fit to commaund and goucrne Commonweales, and more iuſt in their ations, 
And ifwelooke well into the hiſtories of all nations, we ſhall find, That euen as gteat 
armics and mizhtic powers haue come our ofthe North; euen ſo the hidden know. 
ledge of Philoſophie,the Mathematikes, and other contemplatiue ſciences, arecome 
out of the South: and the politike ſciences, lawes, and the ſtudic thereof, the orace of 
well ſpeaking and diſcourſing,haue had their beginning in the middle regions, andall 
oreat empires haue bene there eſtabliſhed; as the empire of the Aſlyrians,Medes,Perſi- 


ans,Parthians,Grecians, Romans,Celtes . And although that the Arabians & Moors 1 F 


had for atime ceiled ypon the empire of Perſia, Syria, Egypt,and Barbarie,8 brought 
a good part of Spaine vader ſubicCion , yet could they not ſubdue Greece nor Iralie. 
And whereas they would hauc {ubie&ed Fraunce,they were vanquiſhed, and their ar- 
mie of 300 thouſand men (which they had brought) detcated. Inlike ſort the Ro- 
mans haue ſtretched forth their power ouer all the nations of the South and Eaſt , but 
they preuailed little againſt them of the Nerth and Wet: & although they were con- 
querors ouer all other people, yerthey imploied ali their forces, & had ſomewhattodo 
to make reſiſtance againſt the Northerne nations,who neither had walled townes, for. 
treſles,nor caſtles ; as Tacitms ſaith,ſpeaking of the Germans. And although that Tr- 
ian had made an admirable bridge vpon the river of Danow, and vanquiſhed Decebs- 
lus king of Daciens; yet the emperour Aarzaz his ſuccefour , cauſed it to bee broken 
downe, fearing leaſt the people of the North (hauivg (uch a paſſage open ) ſhoulden- 
tet intothe hearr ofrhe Roman empire: as they did atter that the emperour Conſtan- 
tize had diſcharged the Roman legions , which guarded the river of Rhine and Da- 
now: Forſoone after the Almans, then the Gothes, Oſtrogothes, Vandales, Francs, 
Bourguignons, Herules, Huns,Hongres, Lombards; and in ſucce{sion ot time , Not- 
mans, T artars, Turkes,and other nations of Scithia, inuaded che Prouinces which the 
Romans had held. And although the Engliſh haue had great viRories ouer the French 
and conquered the country which lieth South to them, yer for theſe nine hundred yeres 
they could neuer expell the Scottiſh men out ofthe itland; and yet it is well knowne 
how much more populous France is than England,and England thay Scotland. We 
may obferne the like inthe Turkes,a Northerne nation,vwho hath extended the great- 
nefle of their empire to the goodlieſt regions of Aſia, Africa,and Enrope,hauing ina 
manner ſubducd all the ilands of the Mediterranncan ſea; yet bauc they bene defeated 
by the Tartarians,8 are much trouled tro make head againſt the Moſcovits. VV « read, 


that God did threaten his people by the oracles of his prophets with the nations of 


the North , foretelling that warre murder, andtheruine of Commonweales ſhould 
come from thence. For although that mca be much diminiſhcd ia numbers, force, pro- 
portion 
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__ \ portion , vigour, and age, in reſpedt of the auntients (a complaint of moſt writers by 
It; the hiſtoric of P/nie) ſo hardly vpon the face bf the carth ſhall you now find a citic 
at comparable to Capua ( containing thirtcene miles in circuit) much leſſe matchable to 
(2 the tamous Babylon, which though ir were ſituated foure ſquare in a leuell ſoile , yer 
ut could a good foot man hardly rraucl] rourkd about it in three dayes: burthisnorwith- 
th landing in multitudes of people, in ſtrength of bodies, and large 6s. amy of mem- 
fi bers,the Norrherne provinces do at this day farre exceli the Southerne. In regard 
d whereofthat militarie diſcipline of the Romans, which priuileged ſouldiours at fiftic 
of yeares from future ſeruice, was not allowable amongſt the Lacedemonians; who being 
fa nothing inferiour tothe Romans.cither for ſtrength of bodie, or warlike experience, 


d  Þ© jerficedtheir people from the ſervice thereot,at tortie : the reaſon being, for that they |, 
were ſo much the more voableto hold out ſo long as the Romans, by how much the Southerly thay 


c one nation approached more necre tothe South than the other . So bringa Scithian **** 
, fom his natiuc habitation to the South,and you ſhall find him preſently to droop,and 
[ fll away with ſweat and faintnefle . And therefore the pirats of the Mediterrannean 


. finding by cxperience,that the Engliſh and Dutch capraines are vnhit for paines taking 
nthoſe hoat countries,in their markets prize them at a verie low rate. For the people 
j ofthe North arc inwardly hoatzenioying a molt dry aire, and therefore more thriftic 
than the Southerne, who inwardly are cold,according to the propertic ofthe South, a 
, dimat moiſt by nature . VW herein the Grecians deriuing , xorov, m*pt Tas vwrifoe, 
 H If 4.6 humore, from moiſture,are to be beleeued ; experience teaching vs, Thatwhen the 
| winds blow from the South, we expe ſhowers; but when from the North, faire wea- 
ther and cleereskies. For which reaſon the people ofthe North are and haue alwaies 
benegreat drinkers,witneſle the Greeke prouerbe, To drinkelike a Scythian,the which 
Tacitus hath not forgotten, ſpeaking of the manners of the Germans, Diem n—_ 
(inquit ) continuare potando nulli probris,ita vt crebre inter vinolentos rixe fiebant, They 
helditno diſgrace (laith he) to fit all day and night drinking : fo as oftentimes there fell 
out iarres among theſe drunkards . The which is not the fault of che men, but of the 
region: For lach as trauell from the South to the North, will eat anddrinke na lefle 
- {. thanthey that are home bred . But Tacitzs was decciued,in ſaying, That the Germans 
I Þ dddrinke more andearleſſe,by reaſon ofthe coldnefle and barrennefle ofthe coun- 
rey, But contrariwiſe ſecingthatthirſt is nothing elſe butan appetite of cold and moi- 
ſure,and that hunger is an appetite ofdrought and heat 3 and thatthe people of the 
' North haue the interiour heat much more in compariſon thanthoſe ofthe Southghey Thereaon why 
muſt ofneceſzitie drinke more . In like ſort the people ofthe Northerne regions hate arinke more than 
theirskins ſofter, more hairic ,- and ſubie& to ſweat than the people of the South z © 
Which haue the skin hard,little haire and curled, and the skin withered with drinefle, 
enduring heat caſile without ſweating : but they cannot well beare with cold,nor wer ; 
% appeared inthe Spaniards , which died of cold in great numbers vppon the high 
mountaines of Peruana . And no wonder, tor men bred and brought vp1in hoat regi- 
K 0ns,in colder places inwardly waxe chill, whoſe bodies if any cxtraordinatie or ſudden - 
alteration of wether attache (an accidett often happening in thoſe Sotherly quarters, 
eſpecially vpon the tops of thoſe high hils) it mult needes follow, that their naturall 
heat,both inward and outward, do viterly forſake them: the contrarie whereof beri. 
&th the Scythian, who by nature being inwardly hoat, by cold becommeth ſo much 
the more able and couragious,by how much the cold forceth the outward heat vnto 
the hearr, the true ſcar and center ofiucly heat . Yea the report, how ſubie@rhe Sou- 
therne people through want of inward heat are to fooſeneſle and the bloody flixe, al- 


molt paſſeth credir,albeit moſt truce: VV hereas on the contraric the countries ſituated 
Narth- 
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Northwards,abounding with rivers and Jakes,do enure mens bodies ro fogges & col Tn 


moiſtutes,and that in ſuch able manner;that Scythians do oftentimes defeat their ene. 
mics by their ambuſcadoes hidden in deepe mariſhes ; teſtified by Heredienus, who 
writeth,That the Germans infeſted the Romans with their miſsjue weapons , them. 
ſclucs ſtanding ſafe in the middeſt of the waters . VV hich ſecret of nature Galen not 
well vnderſtanding,ſeemeth to wonder at, eſpecially for bathing their new borne jg. 
fants in cold running rivers 3 a cuſtome vſed inlike manner by the Auſonij, 


Watos ad flumina primim, 
Deferimus,ſauoque gelu duremus & wnds : 


Our new-borne babes at firſt to ſprings we bring, 
T'endure cold ſtormes their bodies ſo enuring. 


The ground of which German cuftome 1ulianus ſurnamed the 1_4poſtatawriiteth 

to be,that this people held an opinion, That the true borne children would flote ypon 

Proofeto know TRE WAtcrs,but the baſe and baſtards would {inketo the bottome. And euen as the peo. 
the baſtards rom ye ofthe North doe languiſh ſoone with heat , ſo are they ſoone wearicd and tyred 
lawtull. with labour inthe Southerne parts,ot in a hoat ſeaſon . The which was firſt knowne 
atthe bartcll of Plombin,whercas the Celtes being inuironed with two armies of the 

Romans, fought valiantly :' bur after they had ſpent their firſt furie , they wereſoone 


vanquiſhed. Po/ybius faith, That rovanquiſh the Celtes, you mult but ward their blows þ4 


for a time, and yct they were held inuincible. Ceſar holds the ſame opinion of the 

Gaulcs, Thatin the beginning of a battell they were more than men , but inthe end 

lefle then women . The which is more naturall to the Germans,and other people of 

the North ( as Tacitus faith) who had knowne them by long experience: For the 
Gaules,eſpecially thoſe of Languedouich,hold the middle region berwixtthecold and 

extreame heat,although the qualitic ofrhe W eſterne region makes the country more 

cold. And thoſe which arc inthe middeſt arc impatient of cold or heat : the which Ce- 

ſar doth witneſle ofthe Gaules,who lufter cold more eaſily than the Spaniards , and 

heat than the Germans . And cuenas thepeople of the middle regions hold of the 

Themiddle 'regi. [WO EXtreames in humor,ſo docthey agree with the one and the other in mannersand 
on partidpats of complexions : and as God by his admirable wiſedome doth ynite all things by conuc- 
treames. nient meanes to their extremities. In like ſort we ſee that hee hath obſerued the ſame 
order betwixt the nations ofthe North and South, which can neuer concurretogether 

for the contrarietic of manners and humors that 1s betwixt them. The which is a 

thing verie conſiderable , when there is any queſtionto treat a peace , or to make a 

league berwixt two nations ſo contrarie,or to lead them both forth to the warre toge- 

ther 3 you muſt place that nation betwixt them that doth participat of both their na- 

tures,and that haue their aftetions more moderat . As Galen (aith, That the Germans 

and Arabians haue not that commendable ciuilitic which is in them that are borne in 
Aſiathelefle,the which is not onely betwixtthe Pole and the Equator ; but alſo be- 

eounine ans x, WIxtthe Eaſt Indies and Fraunce VV eſtward : A countrey forthis vertue fo highly 
manitie comes COmMmended by Twlly,that he doubteth not ro affirme , That thercin not onely reſted 
OOO the mirror of ciuilitie, but that from thence it hath bin deriued to all forrcine nations. 
Burt I am not of their opinions, who draw their arguments of ciuilitic ard batbarilme 

from the cffefts of heate and cold, finding cuery day by common experience, thatthe 

Southerne people go beyond al other nations in quicknes of wit, whereas barbarilme 

and rude behauiour procecde from ignorance and want of education, a leflon long 

ago verified by Herodotus, who for good wits and ciuill behauiour commendeth the 
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old | Eoyprians before all other people of what nation ſocuer. And after him Ce/ay(in his 
Commentaries of the ciuill warres) ganz them the like primlege,ſaying, Thatrhe Ale. 


Ne. 

ho randrians did fo artificially counterfeit the Roman engines of warre, as it ſeemed the 
m- Romans were but their apes, he vſcth theſe words,7p/i homines ingenioſiſsimt ac ſubti- 
not | 6fimi, The men themſelues were verie wittie and politike : And yer Egypt is partly 
in. {Þ mderthe Tropique,whereas the heat is more violentthan vnder the Equator, by the 


wdgcment of Poſs:donius and the Spaniards. The Romans held the like opinion of 
the people of Aﬀrike,whom they called Penos,who had often deceiued the Romans, 
and ouerthrowne their torces by policie . So Columellatearmes them Gentem acuti(5i- 
nwm,A moſt (ubtill nation: Bur yet they had not ſuch excellent wits as the Agypruians, 
reicher are they ſo neer the South. And without any further ſearch we have the proofe 
CF herot in this realm, where the difference is apparent in regard of the Engliſh,who com- 
plained to Phzlip of Comines with admiration, for thatthe French loſt moſt commonly 
th Þ their warres againſt them, and won ſtill in their treaties. W ec may writethe like of 
the Spaniards, who ncuer made treatic for theſe hundred yeares with the French, Thenaureotthe © 


- but they had the aduantage : the which were long to repeate in particular. I will 

d onely produce the treatic of Cambreſis,made inthe yeare 1559. It cannot bee denied 

1 {Þ buttheforces of Fraunce were great aud lufficientto withſtand a mightie enemie, yer 

Ve the Spaniard got more by this treatie, Mhour ſtriking ſtroke, than they had done be- 1g spanizra ats 
"7c fore in fortie yeares,never hoping (as they confeſled afterwards) to draw Sauoy nor wives circuta- 
vs Piedmont out of the hands ofthe French : For although the duke of Sauoie, avertu- bymreacheries. 
ie ous and a generous prince,deſerued much,as well for the equitie of his cauſe, as forthe 

id alliance of the houſe of Fraunce,yet he expeted not ſo happie an iſſue of his affaires : 


of the which was cunningly handled by the Spaniard, which reaped borh thankes,and the 


c _ fruits of his rreatic, having ſo much diminiſhed the ſtare of Fraunce (which 
d etched eucn vnto the gates of Milan) and ſer the duke of Sauoy as it were a barre be- 
© twixt Ttalie and Fraunce,to ſhut vp the paſſage that the French mighe pretend no more 


in Italie. It cannot be denied, that ſuch as had the charge to capitular for the French, 

d dd not ſhewlo great diſcretion, faith,and loyaltie,as they might: but I vnderſtand from 

ic one of good credir,that it was reſoluedin the councell of Spaine, That they ſhould pro- 

d | long the treatic all they could; tor that the nature of the French was fo ſudden and rjs rear why 
_ atve,as they would cafily yecld to that which was demanded, beingtired with many the Spaniards | 
& ourneies,and the ordinarie tediouſneſle of the Spaniard,the which was not forgotten French. 

C inthistreatic . It was alſo obſerued, That in all the fittings and aflemblics made by the 

2 deputies, alwaies the French were firſt come,and alchough they had ſer all their people 

a 


towatch,that they might ſometimes enter the laſt ; yer were they ſtill deceived by the 


ſubriltic of the Spaniards,and impatience ofthe French,who ſeemed by this meanesto 
: luefor peace. This fault is not to bee imputed ro them that had the charge to treat a 
$ peace, bur ynto nature,which is hardly vanquiſhed. For we read the like ofthe ambaſ. 


| Gadours of Fraunce,conterring with the ambaſſadours of the emperour , of Venice, 
K {| Spaine,and Ferrare,betore Francis Sforce duke of Milan . Our manner (ſaith Philip 
a Comines ) is not to ſpcake treatably, as they doe : for wee ſpeake ſometimes two 
or three together, ſo as the Duke ſaid, Ho, one to one . VV hereby we may wdge as 
nany other oberuations, That the nature ofthe Spaniard (being much more miridio- Thenawre of 
nall than we) is colder, more melancholike,more ſtaied, more contemplative, and by 
conſequence more ingenious than the French ; who by nature cannor tay to contern- 
plat being cholerike and full of ſpleene,the which makes him more aftive and prompr, 
yea (oſudden,as he ſeemes vnto the Spaniard torun , when hee goes but his ordinarie 
pace; for which cauſe both the Spaniard andthe Italian defire to haue French men to 
#2 Bbb ſcrue 
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ſcruethem, for their diligence and quickneſle 1n all their actions : fo as yerely there go x 
: infinit numbers into Spaine; as I have ſcene being at Narbone, clpecially out of Ay. 
| es per uergne and Limoſin,to build,plant,till their lands,and doe all manuall workes, which 
the Spaniard cannot doc,but would rather dic for hunger, he is ſo flothtull and heavie 
in al his ations. VV hen as N.Stroftee Prior of Capoua,attempted to ſurpriſe Valencia 
in Spaine,by meanes ofthe French gallies,whercot he was then Admirall: the pradtile 
being diſcouered,the Viceroy ſought to expell all the French out of Valencia , which 
were found to be ten thouſand : for whole loyaltic the Spaniards ſtood bound , rather 
than they ſhould depart: which ſhewes how greatly that countrey is peopled with 
French . And without doubt thoſe which are bred of the mixture of thoſe two nat. 
ons,are more accompliſhed than either ofthem: For inthe Spaniard wee deſire more 
viuacitie and cheeretulneſſe, and to haue the 2fions and paſsions of the French more 
moderat : and it ſeemes the Italian doth participat otthe one and the other, Italie bees 
ing inthe molt temperat ſituation that can be, berwixtthe Pole and the Equator, and 
in the middeſt of Aſia, Aﬀrike,and Europe,bending a little rowards the Eaſt & South, 
And euen as they which liuec at the extremities ofthe Poles,arc Flegmatike, andatthe 
South melancholie ; cuen ſo they which are thirtic degrees on this ſide the Pole , are 
more ſanguin; and they which approach neercr vnto the middeſt , more ſanguinand 
Whencetheva- cholcrixe and then drawing rowards the Sowth,nzore ſanguinand melancholike: ſo 
xions doch grow their complexion is more blacke and yellow, blacke being the colour of melancholy, 
and ycllow of choler Galen confeſſerh, That legme makes men heauic and dull;blood T 
Thedifpoſicion cheerefull and ſ\rong ; choler, ative and nimble; and melancholy,conſtant and grave: 
are n- and according to the mixture ot theſe fourc humors, more or leſle, ſo many varieties 
there be,which Theodore Duca of the houle of Zaſcare emperour of Conſtanti 
hath laboured to comprehend in g2 kinds,not onely for the foure humors, butallotor 
the three parts ofthe ſoule, Reaſon, Anger,8: Appetite(or Delure:)bur for that his opjs 
nions are not grounded vpon the proote of any example, nor vpon necelſlaric reaſon; 
and for that he makes no diſtintion ofthe parts ofthe world, neither of moilt places, 
hilly nor windic, from thoſe thatare dric,plaine,aud temperat : neither for that he hath 
not denied thoſe people which haue bene brought vp in ciwill diſcipline, from rhe rude 
and barbarous,ia this varictie of ſoules and humors which he hath ſuppoſed, wee will | 
follow that diſcipline which ſeemeth molt agreeing to realon and nature, & hathbeene 
confirmed by many examples . Auntient hiſtories do agree, That the people of the 


_ ——— North arc not malicious nor craftie,as the nations ofthe South be . And Tacitus (pea- 


king ofthe Germans,ſaith,It is a nation that 1s neither ſubti!l nor craftie , diſcovering 
their ſecrets as it were in jeſt, andthen they goe caſily from their promiſes. The like 
iudgement we find of the Scythians in Herodorus,Juſtin,Strabo,Plinie, and Vegetins,8 
therefore auntient princes as well as at this day, had nq other guards for their perſons 
than Scythians, Thracians,Germans, Swiſlers,and Circaſsians. Andeuen the Seigneu- 
ric of Rhaguſe or of Genes,haue no other guards bur Germans and Swifſers. And 
which is more,the kings of Aﬀerike beyond mount Atlas, haue none otherguard but K 
ſouldiours of Europe ; who although they be Mahomerans, yet had they rather truſt 
in Chriſtians that haue abiured their faith,than in thoſe of the countrey;the which was 
firſt put in praQtiſe by the great Afarſor emperour of Aﬀfike and of Spaine: and here- 
rofore the king of Tunis had1500 light horſemen of Chriſtians renigadoes , and his 
euard of Turkiſh and Chriſtian ſlaues, as Leo of Aﬀeike ſaith 3 knowing well that the 
people ofthe North haue more force than ſubtiltie , and having recetued entertaid- 
ment of any prince,they alwayes remaine faithfull for the guard of his pcrſon , andto . 
reucnge his iniuries(although he be a tyrant)neuer aſpiringto his eſtate . And any 
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A Chereas captaine ofthe guard ro the emperour Ca{guls,hauing llaine the emperor,was 

relently murdered by the guard , which were Germans, who could not (2s Joſephus 
writeth) forbeare reuenge. In like ſort the antients haue obſcrued a barbarous cruc1tie 
inthe people of the North: for euen Thacidides ſan to Olorus king of Thracetearmes 
the Thractans a molt crueli nation : and Taritws ſpeaking ofthe Germans , They doc 
not ({aith he) put the guiltic to death after order of law,but by crueltic, as cnemies . [ 
will let paſſe the auntienr,and content my ſelfe with late examples , VWee haue none 
more notable than thar of George captaine ofthe rebels in Hungarie , becing taken by 
them of Tranſiluania,they cauſed his ſouldtours and companions to faſt three dayes, 
and then gaue them to cat their captaine halte roaſted, and his bowels boyled . I omir 


B the ſtraunge cruelties of Dracula duke of Tranfiluania,and of Orton Trucces, who cau- 


ſed the murtherer of his lieurepantto be roaſted with a tlow fire,during the commons 
watte: and of late Growbache a German, was condemned to haue his heart pulled our 
being aliue,and to haue his face beaten therewithall , by Auguſtus duke of Saxonie in 
the caſtle of Goth . We find alſo,that the breaking vpon the wheele was invented in 
Germany,and the impaling or ferting men vpon ſtakes aliue,in Tartaria, Neither is it 
leſſe cruel! in Tartaria,to force them rhat are condemned,to breake their owne neckes, 
orelsro whip and torment them: VV hich makes mento thinke, thatthe ctueltics of 
the king of Moſcouie publiſhed and printed, are verie likely . Forthe lefle reaſon and 
iudgement men haue,the more they approach to the nature ot brute beaſts , who can- 
C nomore yecld to reaſon and gouerne their paſsions than brute beaſts, And contrari- 
wiſe, the people of the South are crucll and revengetull , by reaſon of melancholic, 
which doth inflame the paſsions of the ſoule with an exceeding violence, the which is 
notcaſily ſupprefled . Polybires ſpeaking ofthe warres of the Speudians, and Carthagi- 
neans,people of Afﬀerike,he ſaith, That there was ncuer ſ:ene nor heard of any warte, 
where there was more treacheric and crueltie : and yet they ate but toyes in reſpett of 
the horrible ereacheries mentioned by Leo of Alfrike(and in our age)berwixt Muleaſ- 
ſesand his owne children . And euch the king of Teaclme beeing (olicited by Zoſeph 
king of Marocco to ſubmit himſelte vnder his obedience, which his grandfather had 
reiected, he ſlew his ambaſſadours ; wherewith the king of Marocco beeing infenced, 
D put amillion of peopleto the [wordin the realme of Teneſme , leauing hirn neither 
towne,Gallle, houſe, beaſt,nor tree. And ſpeaking of Homar Eſſncin a miniſter to Ma- 
homet,ſecking to make himclte kinggatter tharhe had forced the fort of Vogialen , hee 
WaSnot content to put all to the {word,but he cut 8 tare the children out of their mn- 
thers wombes . And the ſame author writes, That 7/aak king of Tombut in Affrike, 
hauingtaken the king of Gagao, he cauſed him preſently to bee put to death, and his 
children to be guelt to ſerue him as ſlaues,doing the like vnto al the kings he takes. Wc 
read ofthe like cruelties or greater at the VV elt-Indies, newly diſcouered : for the Bra» 
{iang are not contented to cat the fleſh of their enemics,but will bathe their children in 
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their blood . But the crueltic is more remarkable , when as they doc execute any ohe _ 


E thatis condemned by law;the which ſhould be done withour paſsion, and free from 


rcucenge. Yet we read of puniſhments that wete vicd in old time among the Perſians, 
Which exceed all crucltic : and in Agypt at this day they flea them alive which rob by 
the high way,then they Quffe the skin full of haic and ſer ir vpon an Aﬀe, by his fide 


The people bes 


that is ſo fleacd : V hich cruelties the people chat liue berwixt both thele extreames mwixtbotk ex- 


canneither ſee nor heare without hortour : and therefore.in. ſeemes , that for this cauſe 
the Romans ſuffred them that were condemned,to die of hunger,and che Greeks gaue 
them hemlocke (which is a ſweet poiſon) to drinke: and thoſe of Chio did temper it 
with-water,and the Athenians with wine,to take away the bittcraelle thereot,as Theo- 
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hraſtzs ſaith. We may therefore note the difference of crucltic betwixt the people 
ofthe North and South : for that the firſt are tranſported with a brutiſh violence , like 
beaſts without reaſon : and the other (like vnto foxes ) imploy all their wits to glut 
themſelues with reuenge: andeuen as the bodie cannot bee purged of melancholy bur 
with great difficultie,ſothe paſsiovs and perturbations of the mind, which growby a 
ſetled melancholy,are not eaſily pacified. So as they which are poſleſſed with this hy. 
Why he people or,are more ſubicC ynto frenſic than any others, it they find not wherewithall to ſa- 
more revengefall tisfie their affetions . And therefore there are more mad men in the Southerne regi. 


morefabies.to ONs,than towards the North. Leo of Afeike doth write, That in the kingdoms of Fez 
_ and Marocco there are great numbers: And enenin Grenado ( which is more Soy- 


thernly) there are many hoſpitals for mad men onely . The varietic of mad men ſhews 


the naturall humour of the people : for although there bee ſtore of fooles and 

mad men in all places and of all ſorts, yet thoſe of the Southerne parts haue many ter- 

rible viſions, they preach and ſpeake many languages without learning them, and are 

ſometimes poſleſt with euill ſpirits, hauing leane bodies, more like vnto ghoſts then 

nite thoſe corpulent and ſanguin men rowards the North, which do nothing bur dance, 
cures mad men, Jayph and lcape in their fooleries : and in Germanic it is called the diſeaſe of S.ViZw, 
andexpee ens. the which is cured by muſick : whether that the ſweet harmonie thereof doth recall 
the reaſon which was diſtempered, or whether that muſick doth cure the infirmities 

ofthe bodie by the mind, as the phiſick doth cure the mind by the bodie, or that cuill 

ſpirits which do ſometimes torment mad men are expelled with this divine harmonic, 

delighting in nothing bur in diſcords :oras we reade that the euill ſpirit hearing the 

ſound ofa harp fled,and left Saulin reſt, which ſeemes to have been the cauſe why Eli- 

ze when he would prophecie before the kings of Iuda and Samaria, he cauſed one 

to play ofan Inſtrument, And when as Saul was encountred by the holictroupe of 

the Prophets playing vpon inſtruments of mulick,preſently the ſpirit of God fellypon 

him. Ofcentimes cuill ſpirits doc applic themſclues to the humor of mad men: for 

chollerike men ſtrike in their furie, which happens not in thoſe that are of a ſanguin 
complexion, and much lefſe in them that be flegmatike, which haue a Lethargje, the 

which is a dull and (leeping furic. And for that the melancholike man is the wiſer,if he 

chance to fall mad, his furie is the more incurable, for that a melancholike humor ſut- 

ters not it ſelfe ro be gouerned as the reſt : thoſe that be ſanguin, although they be not 

| fo often furious, yet are they often mad, the which is neuer incident to wiſe men, for 
Thedifference Tully ſayth, Furor im ſapientem cadere poteſt, inſania non poteſt, &+ furioſo curator datur, 
pron prong} OO inſano,quia inſanu dicitnr qui ſuis cupiditatibus imperare neſcit : Furic may well fall 
into a wiſe man, but not madnes: a gouernor is giuen to a furious man, but not toa 

mad man, for he is called mad that cannot rule his owne deſires. As touching that 

which we haue ſaid, that the people of the South are commonly more grauc, more 

diſcreet, and more moderate in all their ations: it is plainely ſeene not only in divers 

other nations, but alſo in this realme, which ſcemes to be the cauſe that thoſe which 

haue made the cuſtomes, haue limited them to be of full age that live cowards the 

North at 25. yeares, and the others at 19 or 20 yeares, except it bee in thoſe countries 

which border vpon the ſea, whereas the people (by reaſon of their trafficke) are more 

politike . I cannot without the note of ingratitude to mine owne countrie forget the 

indgement which the auncients haue giuen of the citie of Angers, as it is to be ſeene 11 

the lerters pattents of king Chay/es the 5 called the wiſe, the which he granted forthe 

priuiledges ofthe Vniuerſitic of the ſaid citie in theſe words, Quodg, inter regiones alas 

Regni noitri, ciuitas Andeganenſis veluti fons ſcientiarum irriguus,viros alt conſily ſolet 

ab antiquo propagatione quaſi naturaliprouidere: For that among other provinces 0: 
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4 this ourrealme, thecitie of Angers like ynto a flowing ſpring ofalbſciences, i wontro 
ſend forth men of great knowledge and indgement, as it were by a natucall propaga- 
tion; Theſe letters are dared the firſt of Auguſt inthe yeare 1373. 
We have yet another notable difference betwixt the people of the South and of 
the North, for that theſe are more chaſt and abſtinent, and thoſe of the South much 
given to luſt,the which growes by ceaſon ofthe ſpongious mclancholie,ſo as all Mon- 
ſters do commonly come from Affrike, which Ptolomie ſaith to be vnder Scorpioand n 
Venus,adding moreouer, that all Afﬀrike did worſhip Venus: and Titus Lins peaking, the Sou AY 
of the Numidians (who were the moſt Southerly of all the Romans ſubicQs or allies) ***?0 women. 
The Numidians (fayth he) were giuen ro, venerie more than all the other Barba- 
z tians. Vee read alſo that the kings of Aﬀeike and Perfia had alwaies great troupes 
of wiues and concubines, the which is not to be imputed to their depraued cuſtomes, 
forthat at the Weſt Indics king A/cazares had 400 wives :and the father of Artaha- 
lpathe Jaſt king of Peru, (who was defeated by Pizarre) had 200 wiues, and fiftic 
children : and the king of Giolo had 609children : ſo many had Hierotimas king of 
the Parthians, who had alſo a great number of wiues: and Surenus Generall of that 
armic ofthe Parthians which defeated Craſſus, had ren rhouſand. The Scythians and 
Germaines haue enough of one wite: and Ceſar in his Commentaries ſayth, that the 
Engliſhmen in his time had but one woman to ten or twelue men: and many men in 
e the North parts knowing their owne inſufficiencies, geld themlelucs in deſpight, cur- RE 
| tinge vaines Parotides vnaer the cares, as Hippocraterſayth: who ſeeking out the men, which they 
caule of rhis diſabilitie, concludes, that is forthe coldnes ot the bellic, and for tharthey low Gernanie, 
arecommontly on horſeback : wherein he is deceiued, for Ar:#otle holdeth, that agi- 
tation doth prouoke; and as for want of heare, it 1s moſt certaine thatthoſe which 
dwell in cold countries abound with heate inwardly, as it appeares by the corpulencie 
and ſtrength of choſe Northen nations : and contrarywiſe rhole of the South are very 
cold. It is the nature of melancholie which abounds moſt in them of the South, the 
which being frcothie,prouokes to luſt, as _LHi#otle writes in his Problemes, where he . 
&maunds why melancholike men are molt lecherous: the which is notorious in the Minmen giew 
Hare, the which is the moſt melancholike of all other creatures, and which only con. * 
| cues being big with yong, as well the male as the temale, as 2.//arro, and other wri- 
ters do witneſſe,and experience hathtaught vs; ſo as we may ſay they are much decei- 
ved which haue ſo much exrolled the pudicitic and chaſtitie of the Scythians , Ger- 
maines, and other Northen nations, as Ceſar writes in his Commentaries. Among ll | 
the Germaines ((ayth he) it is a dithonelt and villanousching for aman to know a wo- | 
man before the age of 25 yeares, which thing they conceale not; and Tacztus layth, , 
there are none but the Germaines among the barbarous nations that content them- the North ene- 
ſelues with one wife: yea ſometimes they liue in perpetvall chaſterie, asthe Emperour *'* * vom 
Henry 2. did, and Cafamiy 1. king of Poland, and LZadrlaus king of Bohemia would ne- 
| vermarric ; the which was not tor that they were chalte, but rather through a naturall 
weakenes : and /hon 2. great Duke of Muſcouia,did ſo abhorre women,as he did cuen 
& | foundatthe very ſight ofthem, as the Baron of Herbeſtein doth write, tpeaking of the 
Muſcouites, They neuer ſee their wines((aith he)vnyill the day of their marriage. The 
people ofthe North are ſo little ſubic@ to icaloulic,as Alcomer a Germaine, and /rent- 
as do write in commendation of their countrie, that men and women throughout all 
Germanic doth bathe together pel mel, yea and with ſtrangers, withour any touch of 
caloutie, the which as Maun#er layth, is not knowne jn Germanie : whereas contra- 
wiſe thoſe of the South are ſo palsionate,as oftentimes they dye ofrhat diſeale. Being Tre peopleof the _/ 
ent into England with an Ambaſlage, I heard y—-x"%"] the ſpanith Ambaſladour Pn #7 
| B bb 1j lay, 
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Sl ſay, Thatit was a ſhameful thing to ſeemen& women fit togerher at holie ſermons: p 
to whome Door Dale Maſter of Requeſts anſwered pleaſantly, That it was a more 
ſhametull thing for Spaniards to thinke offarisfying of their huſts cuen in holie places, 


= 


the which was far from Engliſhmens minds. We reade 1n the hiſtoric ofthe Jnlies 
that the king of Puna was fo icalous, as he did cut off the priuie parts, with the noſes 
and atmes of thoſe Eunukes that attended of his women. The people that inhabirthe 
middlc regions hold a mediocritic in all this, but the moſt part ofthem allow but one 
tawfull wife :and although that 7/ius Ceſar did perſuade Helurdins Cinna to publiſh 
the law of Poligamic (or manie wiues) to the end that Ceſarion (whom he had by the 
Queene Cleopatra) might be legitimate, yet this lawe was reieQted: and the ſame lawe 

being reuiued by hon Leiden a coblcr, having made himſelfe king of Munſter in G 
Weliphalia, did more trouble their eſtate than all the other lawes and alterations 
which he made. But the Romaine Emperours: made a generall lawe to all nations 
without any diſtin&ion, noting him with infamie that had more than one wife : and 
ſince, that puniſhment of infamic hath been made capitall within this realme. But the 
Romane lawe hath been ofnoforce in Afeike, for the inconueniences that happened; 
Alllawes agree ay it i incident to all thofe that ſecke ro applic the Jawes of the people of the South to 
tions. them of the North, making no difference of their diſpoſitions, wherein many haye 
becne much decciued, and cucn Carden, who ſayth, That man is wiſer thanall other 
creatures,for that he is more hote and moyſtz the which is quite contrarie tothetruth, 

being moſt apparant that the wileſt beaſts are colder than any other,in the opinion of H 
CArriotle. In like ſort among militarie puniſhments,0ne was,to let the ſouldier bloud 
that had offended, for that thoſe which abound in bloud had the paſsions of the mind 
more violent and leſſe obedient vnto reaſon. Of all beaſts the Elephant is held tobe 
the wiſeſt, of the Antients, for that theic bloud is coldeſt ; and the moſt melancholike 
Metandotythe Of all orhers, the which makes them leapers: and to this leproſie, the people of the 
cauſe of witedom South are much ſubic&, the which was called by the Antients Elephantiaſts, a diſeaſe 
voknowne in Greece before Plutarch, or in Italic betore Pompey, as Plinte writes. But 
he deceiues himſclfero ſay, that it was proper to the Egyptians, for all the coaſt of At- 
frike abounds with them; and in Ethiopiait is ſo common,as the leapers are not ſepa- 

rated from the ſound. But Leprolie differs from Elephantiaſis the which is a great ſwel- 1 
ling inthe thighes andlegs, and leprofic is a canker or inteftion ouer the whole bodie. 
It may be this melanchohe is the cauſe of long life, tor all the Ancients conſent, that 
Melancholy the the Elephant lines three and foure hundred yeatcs, and Rauens more, who have little 
ann '» © bloud, andtharvery melancholic. Francis Aluaree reporteth, that he had ſeene Abwna 
Mare Biſhop of Echiopia who was 150 yeares old, and yet verie luſtie, which was the 
greateſt age that cucr was found in the Cenſors regiſters at Rome. And we muſtnot 
wonder it Homer (ayth, that Aemmon king of Ethiopia lived five hundred yeares, 
for Xenophon long after writes, that in the ſame countrie there were men that lived 
ſixxc hundred ycares: but thoſe of the South have verie drie bodies, and are ſubie to 
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the falling ſicknes, quartaine agucs, and the Kings evil. Hereby we may iudge, that y {pt 

the people of the South are infeed with great diſcales of the bodie, and notorious an 

vices of the minde : and contrarywiſe there are 'no people that hauc their bo- th 

The people ofthe dies better diſpoſed to liue long, and their minds apter for great verwes. So Tt- bu 
——. hauing much commended Haznibalfor his heroicall vertues, Thelc oreat no 
vertues (laicd hee) were accompanied with as great vices, inhumane cruelty , trea- $ 

(ty 


cherie, impietie, and contempt of all religion: for greateſt ſpirits are ſubieR to grea- 

teſt vertues and vices . VWheteinthe auntient writers haue bene deceived, commen” lac 

ding ſo highly the yertue,integritic,and bountie of the Scythians, and other people of - th 
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4 the North,and condemning the vices ofthe South : For he deſerues no prayſe'for his 


bountie,that hath no wit,and that cannot be wicked, for that hee knoweth no euill ; Poſſe Ox wells ne 


but he that knoweth cuill,and how to put it in praQtiſe, and yet is an honeſt man. In like 

- ſort Machianel was ouerſcene,faying, That the Spaniards, Tralians, and Frenchmen, 
were the wickedeſt people in the world; ſhewing thereby, that he had neuer read any 
ood booke,nor knowne the diſpoſition anddifterences of nations. But if wee ſhall 
hoke more natrowly into thediſpoſtion ofthe people of the North , of the South, 
and ofthem that are berwixt both ; we ſhall find that their natures are like vnto young 
men,old men,and themn of middle age,and tothe qualities which are attributed vnto 
them; In like ſort cucrie one ofthole three in the gouernment ofche Commonweale 

} yſcththat which he hath moſt at commaund: The nations of the North, by force; 
thoſe in the middeſt, by equitie and iuſtice; and the Southerne parts, by religion.” The 
magiſtrat (ſaith Tacitus) commaunds nothing in Germanie,. but with the ſword in his goueromentin 


the three tewpe- 


hand. And Ceſar writes in his Commentaries, That the Germans haue no care ofreli- | cures, 
gjon,and make no account ofany thing but of warre and of hunting . And the Schy- 

- thians (ſaith So/rnus) did ticke afword into the ground, the which they did worſhip, 
placing the end of all their ations, lawes, religions, and iudgements, intheir force and 

ames. Ve find that combats came hiſt from the people ofthe North , - as wee haue 

laid ellwhere:all the lawes ofthe Saliens, Francons, Engliſh, Ripuaries, and other Nor- 

therne nations are full of them : And the law of Frenton king of Denmarke would 

( haucall controuerfies decided by fingle combat: Which lawes could neucr be abro- 
pated,alchough that both popes and other princes haue laboured much, not confide- 
tingthat che nacdrall diſpoſition ofthem ofche North, is quite contrarie to them of 

the South . And at this preſent in Germany they make great account of the Reiſters 
law,the which is neither diuine,humane,nor canonicall ; but the ſtronger commands 

the weaker: as Brennus captaine of the Gaules ſaid vnrothe treaſuror Su/pitrus . The 

middle nations are more reaſonable and leſle ſtrong, they haue recourſe vato reaſon, 

mo judges, and vato ſuits. It is mot cerraine, that lawes and the manner of pleading 
aecome from the people of the middle nations; as from Aſia thelefle (whereas great 
Orators and Plcaders were in credit) from Greece, Italie,and Fraunce : whereofa cer- 

D tane Poet ſpeaketh,Gallia cau/idicos docuit ſacunda Britannes, Eloquent Fraunce hath 
wwght the pleading Brittons . Iris not at this day alone , that Fraunce hath beene full The Frenchmen, 
of ſuits and contentions, the which cannot be altered and taken away , vnleſle they to pleading. 
havge the nature and diſpoſition of the people: and it is much better to decide all 
controuerſies by law, than by the ſword; the one is fit for reaſonable creatures, the o- 

therfor bruce beaſts : and to conclude, all great Orators, Law-makers, Lawyers, Hi- 
totiographers, Poets, Comedians, and others which draw vnto them the hearts of 

men with goodly diſcourſes and ſweet words, arc in a manner all of the middle nati- 

os. Ve ſec inthe hiſtories both ofthe Greeks and Latins;before they attempted the 

laſt warre,the matter was debated with many (olemne orations, denominations, and 


| proceſtations: the which the people of the North do not vie, who preſently fall to 


themſelues with lawes and reaſons. Inlike fort the people ofthe South have recourſe \©*ciordingto 
"to craft and ſubtiltie,likeynto Foxes; or vnto religion: for cloquent diſcourſes agree 
not with the groſle wits of the Northerne people,and they are too baſe tor them ofthe 
South, who allovs not ofany lcgall reaſons or rhetoricall ſfuppoſitions, which hold 
tuth and falſhood in ſuſpence, but they-require cereaine demonſtrations or divine 0- 
ades which exceed any humaine diſcourſe . So we ſeethar the people of the South, 
the Egyprians,Caldcans,and Arabians,haue brought to light the hidden ſciences both 
B bb nj naturall 
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ames, and even as the one vic force only like vnto Lions, ſo they ofthe middeſt arme Faw rm ph 
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paturall and mathematicall, which torment the greateſt wits, and force them to con. 
felfethe truth: andall religions have in a manner taken their beginning from thepeo. 
plc ofthe South, and from thence haue been diſperſed oucr the whole catth:; notthar 
God hath any acception of places and perſons, or that he doth nor luffer his divine 
light to ſhine vpon all men ; but cucn asthe Sunne is ſcene moxe cafily in acleere and 
ſtill water than in that which is troubled and filthie, fo in my opinion the heauenly 
light doth ſhinc far more brighter in pure and cleane ſpirits, than inthoſe which are 
poluted with baſe and earthly affections. And if it be ſo that the true purifying ofthe 
{oule iis by his heauenly light, and by the force of contemplation in the moſt perfect 
ſubie&tz without doubt they ſball ſooneſt attaive vnto it which have their ſoulesrayj. 
Re einen 1RCAVP: into heauen; the which we ſec happen vnto melancholike men, which haue 
rocomemplation qhejr ſpirits ſerled and giuen to contemplation, the which is called by the Hebrewes 
and Accademiks a pretious death,for that it drawes the ſoulc out ofthis carthlic bodice 

the people oftbs VO ſpiricuall things. Tt is no mcruaile then if the people of the South be better go. 
ny verned by religion, than by force or reaſon, the which 1s a point verie conſiderableto 
draw:the people, when as neither force nor reaſon can prevaile: as we reade inthe hi. 

A five policieof orice of the Indies, that Chri#opher Colombus when he could not draw the people of 
Colomousthe the VV eſt Indics vato humanitic by any flatterie or taire meanes, he ſhewedthemthe 
-  Moonethewhich they did worſhip, giving them to vnderſtand that ſhe ſhould ſoone 
loſeher light : three dayes after ſecing the Moone ecclipled, they were fo amazed, as 


they did what he commanded them. So the more we draw towards the South, the p4 


more-deuout we finde men, and the more firme and conſtant n their religion, asin 

Spaine, and more in Aﬀerike: whereas Francs Aluarez,and Leo of Afﬀrike do ſay, that 

religion 1s much more reuerenced and honoured there than in Europe,where among 

Religion moſtre= Qther obſcruatios Leo notes, T hat in one citie of Fez there are ſeauen hundred temples, 
Sk, andthe greateſt is 1500 paces in compaſle, 31 gates, and within it goo lamps, the 
yearely reucnue of which temple is 73000 ducates. But _Muarez reports far [tranger 

things ofthe greatnes oftemples, of the incredible faſts and deuotion of the people of 

Erhiopia, and that the greateſt part of the nobilitic and the people make verie ſtrit 

vowes of religion. The greateſt reaſon that hath ſp lovg maintained Erhiopia inthat 

goodlie and floriſhing eſtate, and that doth ſtill hold rhe (ubieQs in the obedience of 

their prince and goucrnour, is the aſlured perſuaſion which they hauc (as ©Muarez 
faich)Thatgood and euill comes not ynto them by their friends or enemics,but by the 

will of God. As for ſuites, there are fewer than in any part of the world : and whichis 

more ſtrange,they keepe no records in writing of any decrees, indgements,teſtaments, 
or.contraQs, except the accounts of the receit and expences. VV ho ſo ſhould ſecketo 

goucrne thoſe nations by the lawes and ordinances vied in Turkie, Greece, Italie, 

France,and other midle regions, he ſhould ruine their eſtate. In like ſort he that ſhould 

accuſtome the people of the North to the pleading of France and Italic, ſhould finde 

himſelfe much troubled,as it hapned to Mathias king of Hongaric who ſent for Iud- 

ges our of Iralie to reforme the wwriſdiftion of Hongarie, but in a ſhort time the people 

were ſotroubled with this canonical| pleading, as the king was conſtrained (atthere- 

queſt of his Eſtates) to ſend back his Itahian Tudges into their countrie. So Ferdinand 

| king of Spaine ſending Pedrarias Viceroy to the Welt Indies, the which then were 
The difpoFrion Newly dilcouered, he did expretly forbid him to cartic any lawyer or aduocate with 
qreniye per. him, to the end he ſhould not ſow any ſeeds of ſutes and pleading where as there was 
Cc mens Dot yE&any. But who fo ſhould ſecke to roote out all ſures and proceſſes in France and 
ralic,he ſhould thruſt the people into perpetuall ſeditions : for euen the Iudges them- 

ſclucs being vnable to determine andend lures, for the difficultic and comtrarictic of 

| reaſons 
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4 reaſonsthat are ofcither (ide, they oftentimes depute arbitrators, or elſe they prolong 


the fute of purpole to giue the parties occaſion to agree friendly, and to diſcharge their 
choller ypon the Tudges and aduocates, elle they would fall ro armes, whereby it ap- 
peares that the people ofthe middle region are more capable to goucrne'a com- 
monweale, as hauing more naturall reaſon, the which is proper to humaine ations, 
and as it were the touchſtone to deſtinguilh the difference berwixt good and euill, be- 
wixc right and wrong, and betwixt honeſt and diſhoneſt things. VWiſedome is fit to 
commaund,and force to execute, the which is proper to the people of the North, but ,,,......., 
they ofthe South being lefle capable of gouerment, giucthemſclues wholly to the propertothres 
contemplation of naturall and dwwine ſciences, and to diſcerne truth from falſhood. Nont, South, 
| Fj Andeuen as the wiſedome to know good and cuill is greateſt in the people ofthe mid- © A. 
delt,and the knowledge of truth and falſhood in the people of the South, cuen ſo thoſe 7:udarie. 
ats which conſiſt in handie works, arc greater inthe people of the North thenin any %;"* 
other, and therefore the Spaniards and the Iralians admire ſo many and fo divers kinds 
ofworks made with the hand,as are brought out of Germanie, Flanders,and England. 
And as there are three principall parts inthe ſoule of man, that is to ſay, the imagina- 
tue or cominon ſence, reaſon, and the intelleftuall part, euen ſo in every well ordered 
Commonweale the Prieſts and Philoſophers are imployed in the (earch of divine 
and hidden ſciences, being as it were the hart of the citic, the magiſtrates and officers 
to commaund, iudge, and provide for the gouerment of the State, being as it were 
' Te the reaſon of the citie : and the common people applie themiſelues to labour and 
mechanicall arts, the which is conformable to common lence. 
We may conclude the like of the vniuerſall Commonweale of this world;the which 
God hath ſo ordained by his admirable wiſedome : Asthe people of the South are The dipolitiod 
made and appointed for the (earch of hidden (ciences,that they may inſtrut other na- onsinthe go= 
tons: Thoſc ofthe North for labour and manuall artes : and thoſe ofthe middle be- hom; * he 
wixtthe two extreames,to negotiat,traffique,iudge,plead, command, eſtabliſh Com- 
monweales; and to make lawes and ordinances for other nations : whereunto thoſe 
ofthe North are not ſo apt for want of wiſedome: neither arethe people of the South, 
teitthatthey be roo much giuen todiuine and naturall contemplations; or for want 
ofthat alacritie and promptneſſe,which isrequired in humane actions} be it that hee CE 
cannot yeeld in his opinions, diſſemble,nor cndure the toyle which is neceflaric for a p52 89m 4. 
wan of ſtate 3 or that he is ſoone wearte of publike affaires, or that hee is oftentimes ex-+ 
pelled by ambitious courtiers : as it happened to the wiſe men of Perſia,veho were ſud. 
denly put from the goucrnment ofthe ſtare,after the death of Cambiſes: and to the Pi- 
thagorians in Italic. Andit ſeentes this was figured by the table of Jupiter, who expel- 
ld his father Saturne out of his kingdome : that isto fay , an ambitious and politike 
courtier diſpoſleſſed a Philoſopher giuen to contemplation + For who(o ſhall wel ob- 
erue the nature of Planets, he ſhall find in my opinion,that the diuifion of them doth 
greewith the three regions aboue-mentioned , according vnto their naturall order,gi- 

: uingthe higheſt Planer, which is Saturne,to the Southerne region, Jupiter tothe mid- The proportion 
de,and cAars tothe Septentrionall parts, the Sunnc remaining in the middeſt, as the hem 
pring oflight equally common to them all . Then followes Yenw, proper to the peo- 
ple ofthe South , then Mercurieto them of the middle regions: and laſt of all is the 
Moone for the North parts , which ſheweth the naturall inclination of the people of 
the North to warre and huntins, fit for Mars and Diana: and the people ofthe South 
tcontemplation, beſides their diſpoſition to venerie . And the nations betwixr both 
thequalitic of /upiter and Mercwrie, fit for politike goueratnencs : the which hath a 
maunge ſympathic in mans bodicqwhich is the image ofthe vniucrſall world, and _ 
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well ordered Commonweale : for (ctting the right hand of man towards the North, F 


going fromthe Eaſt into che VV eſt, according vnto the naturall motion of the worlg, 
and the true conſtitution thereof; as I haue ſhewed in another place: the right part 
which is the more ſtrong and maſculine,hauing the lyucrand the gall , which the He. 
brewes attribute to the Moone and Mars, ſheweth plainely the nature of the people 
ofthe North to be ſanguin and warlike. The left fide, which is the feminine part(lo cal. 
led by the Philoſophers)and the weaker, hauing the ſplecne and the melancholike hy. 
mor,diſcouers the qualitic ofthe people ot the South . Eucn fo we find more women 
inthe Southerne parts , and more men in the North : forelle it were impolsible that 
eucrie man inthe South countries ſhould hauc ſo many wines. 
And thus much as touching the generall qualities of all people: for as for the parti. 
cular,there ate in all places andin all countries men of all humors , andſubie&trothar 


Which I haue ſaid more or lefle. Moreouer the particular fituation of places, doth 


The people of 
the CR 
courteous,and 
mare ingenious 


' muchalcer the nature ofthe countrey . For although there 1s not any certaine place, 


whereas we may diſtinguiſh the Eaſt trom the Welt, as we may the South from the 
North: yerall auntients haue held , Thatthe people of the Eaſt are more mild, more 
courteous,more tra&table,and more ingenious, than thoſe ofthe W eſt,andleſle war- 
like, Behold (faith 1#/ian the emperour) how the Perfians and Syrians are mild and 
trattable.VV ho ſees not the furie otche Celtes 8 Germans,8& how icalous they are of 
| libertie >the Romans are courceous and warlike,the Agyprians wittie and (ubtill, and 
withall effeminat. The Spaniards haue obſcrued, That the people of Sina(the whicn 


are fartheſt Eaſtward) are the molt ingenious and courteous people in the world: and 


than thoſeof the thoſe of Brezill,which are farre VV eſtward, the moſt cruell and barbarous . To con- 


VVYeſt. 


clude,ifwe looke well into hiſtories, we ſhall find, that the people ofthe VW cſt dopar- 
ticipat muchof the nature ofthe North ;and the people of the Eaſt with them of the 


- South inthe ſame latitude. The narurall bountic ofthe ayrc,and ofthe Eaſterly winds, 


is the canſe that men are more faire,and of a bigger proportion : and it is ſtraunge,it the 
plague or any other infe&tious diſeaſe comes from the VVeſt into the Eaſt , or from 


.the Northiinto the South, it continues not : whereas it they begin in the Eaſt , or in 


:anypart ofthe South;they arc long andverie inie&ious : as it hath bene proued by ex- 
periencenrold times,and at this day the conicQture is infallible in the countrey of Lan- 


'-, guedoc,whercas the plague is ordinarie. I haue noted many examples inanother place, 


Remarkable par- 
ticularities of 
places, 


the which Fomit now for breuttie ſake : yet the difference of manners and diſpoſitions 
of peopte;is much more notorious betwixt the North and the South , thanberwixr 
the Eait andthe Weſt. But the greateſt chaunge in particular, is the difference of hil- 
ly places frum vallics: and of vallies turned towards the North or towards the Southh, 
1n the ſameclimat orlike latitude , yea inthe ſame degree , which cauſeth a wonderfull 
difference berwixt the one and the other: as it 1s'plainly fecne in mountaines which 
ſtretch fromthe W eſt to the Eaſt: asthe Appenin,gwhich divideth in a mannerall Ita- 
lic in two, mount Saint:Adrian in Spaine, the mountaincs of Auuergne' in Fraunce, 
and the Pyrences berwixr Fraunce and Spaine, mount Taurus in Aſia,and Atlas in At- 
frike,which runs fromthe Arlantike (ea vuto the confines of Zgypr aboue ſix hundred 
leagues; mount Imaus,which diuides Tartatic from-South Atia, the Alpes which be- 
ginin France, and continue vnto Thrace: and mount-Calphar, which divides Polo- 
nia from Hungaric ; the which cauſcth them of Tuſcanc to be of a contraric humorto 
them of Lombardie,and farre more ingenious: as alfo wee ſeethem of Artagon and 
Valence,and other people beyond the Pyrenean hilles, to bee of a difterer diſpoſition 
to them of Gaſconie and Languedoc,who hold mnch of the nature of the North; and 


the people on this ſide mount Atlas are farre leſle ingenious than the Numidians, - 
orncr 
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4 other nations which are on the other fide mount Atlas : for the one ate vety 
white,and the other exceeding blacke; the one ſubice& ro many infirmities , the other 

- ſound,cheerctull,and of long life. We muſt not then maruell if the Florentine (who 
is towards the Eaſt and South, having the mountaines at his backe vpon the North & 

Welt) be of more ſubtill ſpirit than the Venetians, and more aduiledin his privat af- The cauſeor the 
faires :and yet the Florentines in their aſſemblies ſpoile all through the ſubriltie of their mors in tutie.” 
wits: Whereas the Venetians in their councels reſolve gravely , as wee haue obſcrued 
fortheſe two hundred yeres : for thoſe that haue leaſt wit, yeeld to reaſon,change their 
opinions , and referre themſelues ro men of beſt indgement: bur ſo many great ſpirits 
being (ubtill and ambitious,are obſtinat,and will hardly yceldfrom their opinions : & 

z forthat euerie man holds himlelfe able ro commaynd,they will haue a Popular eſtate, 
the which they cannot maintaine without quarrels and ciuill diflentions, by reaſon of 
a0aturall obſtinacie,proper to the people ot the South, which are melancholike, and 
tothoſe which for the particular ſituation of the place , doe participat ofthe nature of 
the South . Andeuen as they which goc from Bouloigne to Florence, or from Car- 
allonne to Valence, find a great alteration from cold to hoat,in the ſame degree of lati- Zmuenn, 
de, by reaſon ofthe diuerlitic ofthe one vallic turning ro the South, and the other to difference ot peo- 
the North : in like ſort ſhall they find a diuerfitic of ſpirits. And therefore Plato gauc oppotc rallies 
God thankes, That he was a Grecian,and not a Barbarian ; an Athenian,& not a The- 

( banzalchough there be not twentie leagues betwixt Thebes and Athens : bur the fitua- 
tonof Athens was towards the ſourh,inclining towards Pyrene, hauing a little moun- 
rine behind ic, andthe riuer Aſopus betwixrh the rwo cities : ſo the onewas giuen to 
learning and knowledge,and the other to armes. And alchpugh they had one kind of 
Popular gouernment,yert was there no ſedition in Thebes,whereas the Athenians had 
many quarrels and diſſentions for the ſtate. In like fort the Cantons of the Swiſſers 
hae maintained their Popular cſtate verie wiſely theſe foure hundred yeres:the which 
the Florentines and the Geneuois could neuer (with the excellencie of their wits) doe 
ren yeates together , without ſome mutinies. For the people ofthe North, and thoſe 
that live vpon mountaines, being fierce and warlike, truſting in their force and [trength, 

p lire Popular eſtates, or atthe leaſt eleQiue Monarchies: neither can they eafily en- | | 
dure ro be commaunded imperioully ; So all their kings are eleQtiue, whome they cx- = North. 4 
pell f hey inſulr ortyrannize : as I haue obſerued of the kings of Sweden, Denmarke, pjneqeom* 
Norway, Poland, Bohcmia,and Tartaric,whichare eleRiue . 

That which I hauc ſpoken ofthe nature ofthe Northerne countries , agrees with 
the mountaines,the which arc oftentimes more cold than the regions that are farre 
Nomhward : for in many places they haue ſnow and yce perpetually : and even ynder 
the Equator the mountaines of Peru are ſo high and cold,as many Spaniards died for 
cold,and lay long dead before they corrupted; as we read in the hiſtories ofthe Welt 
Indies. Leo of Aﬀeike hath no cauſe to wonder, why the inhabitants of the high moun- 

| uine of Megeza in Aﬀrike are white, tall , and ſtrong; and thoſe of the vallic are little, 

Weake,and blacke : for generally both the men, bealts,and the rrecs ofthe mountaine, 
zeofaſtronger conſtitution than the others . And old menypon mount Atlas of 100 
yeres old, are vigorus,as Leodoth teſtifie. This force and vigour doth cauſe the moun- 
ainers to loue popular libertie,who cannot endure to be braued; as wee haue (aid of a Mr 
the Swiſſers and Griſons . And in like ſor: the inhabirants otthe mountaines of Bugia, A 
rocco,and Arabia,liue in all libertic,wichour any commaurdcr: not through F 
aſſurance of any places that are fortificd by nature , but for that they are ſauage and 
cannot be reclaimed. The which ſhould ſerne for an aunſwere vnto Plutarchs demand, 
Why the inhabitants of the high towne of Achens required a Popular eſtate, & thoſe 
1 of 
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He ſhould therefore wrong himſclfe verie much,that ſhould ſeeke ro chaunge the Po. 
pular eſtate ofthe Swiſfers , Griſons,and other mounrainers, into a Monarchic ; For 
although a Monarchic be farre berter of it ſelte, yet is it not ſo fit tor that ſubieR, 

We muſt therefore carefully obſerue what eucrie nation defires,and what they ah. 
horre; and firſt you muſt draw them to a milder kind of lite , before you propound 
aroyaltie vnto them, the which is effeQted by quierneſle and eaſe, inuring them to the 
ſudics of ſciences and muſicke . And for this cauſe Polybizs faith, Thar the auntient 
lawgiuers of Arcadia,had ſtrily bound the inhabitants of the rnountaines of Arca. 
dia,to learne muſicke,vpon greatpenalties: thereby totemper the naturall ſauagneſſe 


ofthar people . Titus Linize allo ſpeaking of the tolians dwelling on mountaines, G 


the moſt warlike and rebellious people of all Greece, he ſayth, Ferociores Atoli quans 
pro ingenys Grecorum,The Ftolians were more fierce than was agreeable tothe hy. 
mor of the Greekes : They troubled rhe Romans more (although they had but three 
townes) than all the reſt of the Greekes . In like ſotr, the inhabitants ofthe mountaine 
of Genes defeated the Roman armies, and continued warre againſt them one hundred 
yeares , neither couid they cucr bring them in ſubje&ion varill they had tranſported 
them from the mounraives intothe vallies,after which time they became good & qui- 
a. ſubic&s; as we read in Titus Liums. Vemult not then marucll,if by che Swiſlers 
very one is bod JAWes Cucrie man is bound to weare a [word,and to have his houſe furniſhed with of- 
cowearealwor®- fenfive and defenſiue armes: which other people forbad forthe moſt part.” And con- pz 
tratiwiſe the inhabitants of vallies are commonly efteminat and delicat : and euen the 
naturall terrilitic ofthe vallics, giuc the inhabicants thereof occaſion to glut themlclues 
with pleaſure . | 
Inhabitants of As forthe inhabitants vpon the Sea coaſt,and of great townes of trraffique, all wri- 
valliesareefic- rers have obſcrucd, Thatthey arc more (ubtill, politike, and cunning,than thoſethat lie 
farre from the (ca and traftique . Therefore Ceſar [peaking of the inhabitants of Tour- 
nay,Theſe men (ſaith he) tor that they arefarre fromthe ports of the ſea,are not fot & 
eficeminia with the marchandiſe and delights of ſtraungers And to that end T all ſaid, 
That the inhabirants ofthe river of Genes, were callcd decciuers and coſeners; & thole 


of the mountraines, rude and vaciuill:tor that theſe were not accuſtomed to traftiquego | 


fell and to deceive. VV herfore /oſeph {peaking of the inhabitants of Teruſalem & Spar- 

ta,aith,Thatthey were remote fromthe lea, & lefle corrupted than others. For which 

cauſe Platoforbids them to build his Commonweale neere vnto the ſea, ſaying, Thar 

ſuch men are deceitfull and treacherous. And it ſeemeth that the prouerbe which ſaith, 

Thar landers are commonly deceittull;ſhovld be applicd to this that we haue ſpoken, 

for that they are more giuentotraffique,and by conſequence to know the diuerfitic of 

men and their humors , wherein the policic of trading doth conilt, ro diſſemble his 

Merchants piven WOrTds 20d countenance,to decciue, lic, andto couſen the {impletor gaine,the whichis 

ro lie & deceive. the end of many matchants. And to this end the Hebrewes appllie that text of Scrip- 
ure, where it is ſaid, Nor ers mercator in populo two, There ſhall be no marchant among K 

the people : which ſome do interpret adecciuer or couſener ; but the Hebrew word 

ſignifies Marchant. | 

There is alſo a great vatietie for the difference of places ſubie& to violent winds, 

which makes people to differ much in manners, although they be inthe ſame laticude 

The vietercers pd climar: For we ſee plainely,that thoſe people are more grauc and ſtaied,when the 

the wind breeds AyTe is calime and tempcrat,than thoſe which live iy regions beaten with violent winds: 

fn, as Fraunce,andeſpectally Languedoc, high Germanie, Hungarie, Thracc, Circalsia,the 

countrey of Genes, Portugall,and Perſia, whereas men hauc more turbulent ſpirits, 

than 


of the low towne the gonernment of few : con{ideringthe reaſon that I have given, F 
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4 thanthoſe of Italic, Natolia, Alsiria,and Zgypt , whereas the calmnefle of the ayre 
make men farre more mild, VVe doealſo ſee in mooriſh places another difference of 
men,contratic in humour to them of the mountaines. The barrennefle and fruitful- 
nefle of places doth in ſome fort chaunge the naturall inclination ofthe heavens: And , 
therefore Tiws Liwius faid, That men ofafatand fertill foile,are moſt commonly effe. breeds etfemicat 
minat and cowards ; whereas contrariwile a barren countrey makes men temperat by ih 
neceſsitie,and by conſequence caretul,vigilant,and induſtrious: as the Athenians were, 
whereas idleneſſe was puniſhed capially : Neither by Solons law were the children 
bound to relive the parents , if they had not taughtthem ſome meanes whereby to 
ger their living . So as the barrenneſle ofthe ſoyle doth not onely make men more 
z temperat,apt to labour,and ot a more ſubtill ſpirit; but alſo it makes townes more po- 
lous: for an enemie affects not a barren countrey,and the inhabitants liuing ia ſafetic 
doe multiplic,and are forcedto traffique or to labour. Such a one was the citie of | 
Athens,the moſt populous of all Greece: and Nuremberg, which is ſeated inthe moſk | 
barren ſoyle that can be, yer is it one ofthe greateſt cities ofthe empire , and full of the barren foyis 
beſt artiſans inthe world: and (ſo are the cities of Limoges,Genes,and Gand. But thoſe ——_—_ qd 
that dwell in vallics become ſoft and flothfull through the richneſle of the ſoyle. And 
asthey that lie vpon the (ca for their traffique,and thoſe of barren countries for their to- 
brietic,arc induſtrious : in like ſort thoſe which makethe frontiers of two eſtates bee- 
 ingenemics,are more fierce and warlike than thereſt, tor that they are continually in 
warte, which makes men barbarous,,mutinous,and cruell ; as peace makes men quiet, 
courteous,and tratable 2And for this cauſe the Engliſh heretofore were held ſo muri- 
nous and vnruly,as cuentheir princes could nor keepe them in awe: yer ſince that they Feople gives to 
haue treated of peace and alliance with France & Scotland, 8 thar they haue bene go- faage. | 
verned by a mild and peacefull princeſſe, they are growne verie ciuill and full of cour. 
tells. VV hereas contrariwile the French,which did not yeeld ro any nation in cour- 
tefic and humanitic , are much chaungedin their diſpolitious,and are become fierce & 
barbarous ſince the ciuill warres : as it chaunced (as Plxtarch ſaith) to the inhabitants 
of Sicilie, who by reaſon ofthe.r continvall wars, wete growne like vuro brute beaſts. 

1 But he that would ſee what force education,lawes, and cuſtonies, haue to chaunge 
nature, let him looke into the people of Germanie,who in the time of Tacitus the Pro- 
conſuil, had neither lawes,religion,knowledge , nor any forme of a Commonwealc; 
whereas now they ſeeme to exceed other nations in goodly cities, and well peopled,in 
armes, varictic of artes,and ciuill diſcipline: And the inhabitants of Bugia(which in old 
time was Carthage, the which informer times had contend<d with the Romans fot 
the empire ofthe world,being the moſt warlike people of all Aﬀerike) by the continu- 
ance of peacc,and the praftiſe of mulike (wherewith they are much delighted)they are 
decome ſo effeminat and timerous,that Petey of Navarre comming thither with four- 
teene ſhips onely , the king with all the inhabitants fled, and without ſtriking (troke 

} adandonedthecitie, whereas the Spaniards built goodly forts without any oppoſition. 
Therfore Plato maintained, That there were two arts neceſlarie in al cities, VV reſtling, wretling and 
and Muſicke; the one being the nurce of the mind, the other ofthe bodie. If they neg- Mubke necefup 

le& wreſtling,the force of the bodie muſt languiſh : it the ſtudic of Muſicke , they will weates. 
become rude and barbarous: if both, then muſt both bodie and mind grow dull with 
leneſle and floth : For commonly we ſec thoſe whoſe minds are delighted with the 
ſweet ſound of Mulicke, to be verie mild and courteous. VV hat ſhould I ſpeake of 
the Romans,8 ofthat famous citic, which had ſo often triumphed ouer Europe, Aſia, 
and Aﬀeike,whileſtthat it flouriſhed in armes and learning ; which hath now loſt the 
deautie and yertues of their fathers, through ſloth , tothe crernall intamic of their idle 
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The French held 
to be conſtant, 


prelats. VW hereby it appearcs how much education prevailes : whereof Licurgus 
made triall,having bred vp two grayhounds of one litter,the one in hunting, the other 
tothe pottage pot, and then made triall ofthem beiore all. the people of Lacedemon, 
bringing forth a quick hare,and pors of mcat 3 fo as the one followed] the hare, andthe 
otherrantothe meat. Ir is moſt certaine thatif lawes and cuſtomes be not well main. 
rained and kept,the people will ſoone returne to their naturall diſpoſitions: andifthe 
betranſplanted into another countrey,they ſhall not be chaunged lo, ſoone., as plants 
which draw their nouriſhment from the earth : yet in theend they ſhall be altereg, 
as we may ſee of the Gothes, which did inuade. Spainc,and high Languedoc ; and the 
auntient Gaulcs which did people Germanie, aþour the blacke forreſt and Franctord 
with their Collonies: Ceſar ſaith, That in his time(which wasſome five hundred yeres 
after their paſſage) they haJ chaunged their manners and naturall diſpoſition withthar 
of Germany. | y 

But it is needfull ropurge ancrrour into thewhich mapy have fallen, hauing taxed 
the French of lightneflc,imitating therein Ceſar, T acttns,Trebeliius,and Pollio, If they 
tearme a certaine alactitic and promptneſle 11rall their ations, Lightneſle; the iniarie 
pleaſcth me,the which is common to all the people ofthe middle regions betwixt the 
Pole and the Equator: for eucn in like ſort Truxs.Linms doth callthem of Afta,Greece, 
and Syria, Leuiſs:m4 hominum genera,Light kind of men :the which the ambaſſadaur 
ofthe Rhodians did trecly contelle inthe open Senat at Rome . And Ceſar himſclfe 


doth interpret that which he would ſay, acknowledging that the Gaules hauc good f 


wits,and prompt,and wattable. And Scalrger borne at Verona, writes, That thereis 


not any vation of a quicker & more liuely tpirit than the French; be it in armes or lear. * 


ning,beitinthetrade of marchandile, or in well ſpeaking ; but aboue all}, their hcarrs 
are generous and loyall , keeping their faich more conſtantly than any. nation. And 
Baptiſta Mantuanu, the molt excellent Poct of his age, writes thus of the French, 


Hot fierie ſpirits haue the Gaules,their boates paſsing white, 

And of that white haue they their names; a crimſon colour bright 
Their womans faces garntſh:th wherewrth a comely grace 

Being mixt, N ature out of two ſundrie colours one doth raiſe : 

Frolthe they are,of cheerefull hew,delight im rounds and rime, 

Prone unto Venus ſports,to banquet mg,and when they ſee their time . 
As prone onto Church ſeruice . They 117 not beare the yoke , 
Hypocriſie they flie amame,end what is falſly ſpoke : 

Hating the ſullen Saturniſt they giue themſelues to game, 

To hunting hawk hils and ales theile thorow them amazne. 

1, they in warres delight them toothe barbed horſe toriae; 

Their brigantines,their bow,and ſpeare,to fe it is their pride : 

Whole nights abroad to ſleepe on ground it 15 their chiefeſt toy, 

C44 to be lurd with ſunne,and ruſt th account it nothing coy, 

IVith duſt to be oreſpred,to ſweat under the weight of armes, 

For countrey kin,and eke for king,to unaergoe all harmes ; 

Yea death it ſelfe to them 15 ſweet. Thus farre IMantnan. 


The conſtancie of the French appeares plainely by the religion which hath benere- 
ceiued andallowed by our predeceſſors , for the which we hauc contended theſe three- 
ſcore yeres with ſuch obſtinacic, as no nation in the world hath endurcd ſuch burnings, 
ſpoylings,tortures,and ciuill wars, as we haue cauſed ynto our (clues. VV herby new 
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4 teſtimony appeares to be very true, writing, That all the nations of the Gauls was much 
giuen tO religion,which is far from lighntefle and inconftancie.But that fierie vigour, as 
Peronenſis (ayth, which we ſee in the french, and the wonderfull alacritic in doing of 
things proceedes from choller : from thence grow the violent motions of the mind, 
from thence come mutthers, when as from words they fall co blowes, and cho!l:r ca- 
clining vato raſhnes breakes forth ſodenly , the which if it be reſtrained within the 
bound of reaſon it doth greatly increaſe wifſedome the gouerneſle of mans lite, as Ga/ey 
fyth, writing of a chollerike humor, bur if it be diſtempered, it rurnes into rafhncs, j,gngancein- 
which properly we call lightnes, bur this inconſtancie is much more proper and inci- cifentiothen 
dentto the people of the North. We haue aid ({pcaking in generall) that the people 
3 ofthe South are ofa contraric humour and diſpolicion to them of the North: thele 
aregreatand ſtrong,they are little and weake : they ofthe north hot and moyſt, the 0- 
thers cold and dry 3 the one hath a big voyce and greenc eycs, the other hath a weake 
yoyce and black eyes 3 the one hath aflaxen haire and a faire skin,the other hath both The difference 


. . _ a þ 
haire and skin black; the one tearcth cold, and the other heate; the one is ioyfull and rmentt 


plzaſant, the other ſad; the one 1s fearetull and peaceable, the other is hardie and muti- g2eNorth and 

nous; the one is ſociable, the other olitaric; the one is giuen to drinke, the other (0. 

ber; the one rude and grolle witted, the other aduiſed and ceremonious; the one is 

prodigall and greedie, the other is couetous and holds faſt; the one is a ſoldier, the 0- 

ther a philoſopher ; the one fic for armes and labour, the other tor knowledge and 

( teſt, Ttthen the inhabirants ofrhe South be wilfull and obſtinate, as P/utarch ſayth, 

ſpeaking ofthe Aﬀeicans, maintaining his reſolutions very wiltully, it is moſt certaine 

that the other 1s changeable, and hauing no coſtancie,tholc of rhe middle regions hold 

the vertue of the meanc, berwixt wilfulnes and lightnes, not being changeable in their 

reſolutions without reaſon, like vato the people of the North, nor yet ſo (etled in their 

opinions, as they will not be altered without the ruine of an eſtate. Tacitus writing of 

the Germains, faith, that they hold it no diſhonor to denie their word, The Eaſtgoths 

and Weaſtgoths being expelled by ,xttita, they required ſome land to inhabit trom 

the Emperour Yalens,ſwearing to imbrace the Chriltan religion, which having grati- 

ted them, they treacherouſly (razed on Yalens,and burnt him aliuc, andthe people of 
JI) Gronland which arc neeret vato the Pole, being of an inconſtant humor, as 2ſunier The peopleeF 
ſaith, did eaſily imbrace the Chriſtian religion, and then afterwards fell againe to their tel: of heir © 
[dolatrie. And as for the Muſcouites, the Baron of Heberſtcin ſaith in their hiſtoric, ** 
thathe hath not knowne any nation more difloyall, which will haue all mento keepe 
their faith with them, and they with no man. This talſhood or treacherie comes trom 
ditruſt, or from feare, and both the one and the other from want of ſpirit and wit : for 
a wiſe and conſiderate man as thoſe of che middle region be, is not diſtruſtfull, for that 
he foreſeeth what may happen, and with courage and conftancie doth execute what 
he hath reſolued,the which the people of the South do not fo well, being fearefull, nor 
they ofthe North which want wit. And to make it maniteſt how diſtcuſtfull and ſuſpi- 
tious the people of the North be, looke into the realme of Denmarke and Sweden, 
whereas the magiſtrates do hide men in the Innes to heare what is ſpoken. The g0- The gouermmene 
verment of cuery Citic is of great force in the alteration of the peoples natures and dil- 2 — 
poſitions: if they be oppreſſed with tyrannic and ſeruitude,they grow faimbaried and ipatrions 
deiefted : they which liuc in popular eſtates and cmoy their liberties, muſt of necelstie 
demore bold and warlike, whercin not only the nature of the heauens and regions 19 
generall are ro be conſidered, but alſo the particularities of the regions. VV hat may 
grow in the minds of men fromthe ayre;water,winds, hills and yallics,vhat from reli- 
gon, lawes, cuſtomes , diſcipline , and from the ſtare of cuery commonwealc, and 
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X Earn. 
notto obſcrue checlimate alone,for we ſee in climates that be alike and of the ſame e. E IU. 
uation foure notable diftzrences of people in colour, without ſpeaking of other quali. 

ms ogg ties, for that the Welt Indians are gencrallic of a duskiſh colour like vntoa roaſted 
lour in the fam? quinzc, yntclicit bea handtull of men that are black, whom the tempeſt carried from 
the coaſt of Afrike: and in Siuill of Spaine the men are white,at Cape Bonne Elpe. 
rance black, at the riuer of Plate of a cheſtnut colour, all being 1n like latitude, and like 
climates,as wereade in the hiſtorics of the Indices which the Spaniards haue leftinwri. 
ting: the cauſe may be the change from one countric to another, and thatthe Sunne 
in Capricorne is necrer vnto the carth by all the ecccorricall latitude, the which area. 
boue foure hundred thouſand leagues. The tranſportation of Collonies works a grear 
difference in men, but the nature of the heauens, winds, waters and catth,are ofmore G 
force. The Colonic ofthe Saxons which Char/emarne brought into Flanders, differed 
much from all the French, bur by little and little they were fo changed as they retaine | 
nothing ofthe Saxan but th: language, the which is much altered, pronouncing their c 
alpirations more lightly, and interlacing the vowels with tne conſonants : as the Sa- 4 
x01 when he calles a horſe Pfcrd, the Flemings fay Perd, and lo of many others. For 
alwaies the yeople of the North, or that dwell vpon mounraines, having a more in. 
ward heate,deliuer their words with greater vehemencie and more afpirationthan the | 
copic ofthe Eaſt or South, who interlace their vowels ſweetly, and auoid aſpirations 
all chey can (and for theſame reaſon women who are of a colder complexion than * 
men, {peake more ſweetly)the which was verified in one tribe ofthe people of Iſraell, H t 
for thoſe ofthe tribe of Ephraim which remained in the mountaine and towards the 
North,which they called Gallaad,were not only more rough and audacious and bold j 
| 
e 
| 
| 
| 
l 
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than thoſe that dwelt in the valies,of the ſame tribe,bur did allo pronounce the conſo- 

nants and aſpirations which the others couid not pronounce ; {o as being, vanquiſhed, 

and flying from the barraile, nor able ro diſtinguiſh the one trom the other being of 

one nation, they watched them at the paſlage of TJordain, demaunding of them how 

they called the paſſage or toord, which was named Schrbolet,the which they pronoun- 

ced Sbolet, which doth properly ſignific an care of corne, although that they be both 

oftentimes confounded, by which meanes there were 42000 men {laine. It is moſt 1 

certaine that at that time rhe Hebrewes held the purcnes of bloud inuiolable, and that I 

it was but one tribe. T hat which I hane ſaid, That the nature of the place doth greatly 

change the nature and pronunciation of men ; may be generally oblcrued, and eſpeci- 

ally in Gaſconic inthe countrie which 1s called Labdac, for chat the people put L.in 

ſtead of other conſonants. We do alſo ſce the Polonians,which arc more Eaſtward 

than Germanie, to pronounce much more {weetly: and the Genenois being more 

Southerly than the Venetian theſe men pronounce Cabre, and the Geneuois ſay Cra- | 
gm be, whereby the Venerians diſtinguiſhed them that fled, hauing gotren a great viftoric | 
commonly = againit the Geneuois, making them to pronounce Cabre, and killing all rhem that | 
emi could notdo it. The like did the inhabitants of Montpellier in a ſedition which hap- 3 

ned in the time of king Charlesthe fift,ſecking to kill the ſtrangers, they ſhervedthem v | 

beanes, which the ſtrangers called Febzes, and the inhabitants of the countrie called | 

them Hazes; like vato the Sabins, which did pronounce Fircus Fedus, for Hircus He: | 

aus, as Marcus Yarrolayth. And thus much touching the naturall inclination ofpeo- | 

ple, the which notwithſtanding carrie no necelsitie as I haue ſayd, but are of great | 

conſequence for the ſetling of a Commonweale, lawes and cuſtomes,and to know 1n | 

what manner to treat. with the one and the other, Ler vs now ſpeake of other meanes | 

ro _m_ the changes of Commonweales, which groweth through abonndance of | 

riches. | 
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The meanes to preuent the changes of Commonweales, which happen through 
the great riches of ſome, and exceedins poxertie 


of others. 


Mong all the cauſes of editions and changes of Commonweales ,,_..., 
there is none greater than the exceſsjue wealth of ſome fewe cavie otthe = 
ſubic&s, and the extreme pouertie ofthe greateſt part . All anti- vergon ot aſtats 

Y ent hiſtories are full, whereas it appeares thar all they which 

hauc pretended any diſcontentment againſt the ſtare, haue al- 

& 'wayes imbraced the firit occaſion to ſpoile therich: yer theſe 

changes and murenies were more ordinaricinold time than at 

his day, for the infinite number of {laucs which were thirtie orfortic for one freeman; 
and the greateſt reward of their ſeruice, was to ſce themſclues freed, although they rea- 
pednovther benefit but only TIT many bought with that which they had 

ared all their life rime, or clſe with &vhat they borrowed, binding themſelues ro re- 
"- it, beſides the duties they did owe to them that did infranchiſe them: beſides, 
they had many children, which happens moft commonly to them that labour moſt, | 

© and liue moſt continently, ſo as ſecing themſclues inlibertie and oppreſt with pouer. ——_ 

tic, they were forced to borrow vpon intereſt, co ſell their children, or to ſatishetheit ***- 
creditors with their fruices and labours; and the longer they lined the more they were 
indebted,and the leſſe able to pay : for the Hebrewes called vſuric a biting, which doth 
not only waſt the debror vnto che bones, but dÞth alſo ſuck both bloud and marrow, 
ſasinthe end the number ofthe poore being increaſed, and not able to indure this 
want,they didriſe againſt the rich,and expelled them from their houſes and townes, or 
elle they lived on them at diſcretion. And therefore Plato called riches and pouertic ena 
the two antient plagues ofa Commonweale, not only for the neceſsitic that doth op. of all Common: 
preſſe the hongrie, but alſo for the ſhame, the which is more inſupportable ro many *" 

9 than pourrrie it (clte : forthe preuenting whereof, ſvume have ſought an equalitie, the 

which many haue commended, tearming it the nurſe of peace, and loue betwixt ſab-+ 
ies; and contrariwiſe incqualitie the ſpring ot all diuiſions,faftions, hatred and partia- 
lities : for he that hath more than an other, and ſecs himſelte to haue greater wealth, he 
willalſo be higher in honor, in delights, inpleaſures,in diet and in apparell, hauing ao 
t regard of vertuc: the poore on their part conceive an extreme hatred and iea- 
lie, ſeeing themſelues thus troden vnder foote, they thinke themſelues more wor- 
thie than the rich, and yec are oppreſt with pouertie, honger,miſcrie and reproch. And 
therefore many antient law-giuers did equally diuide the goods and lands among the h 
lubic&ts, as in our time Thomas Moore Chanceltor of England in his Commonweale Equalite theta. 
| fayth, Thatthe only way of (afcrie tor an eſtate, is when as men liue in common : the ofa Conmon- 
which cannot be whereas is any proprictie. And Plato hauing charge to frame the," 
Commonweale and new Colonic of the Thebans and Phociens,by the conſent of 
the ſubie&s which ſent Ambaſſadors to him to that end, he departed,leauing it vofini- 
ſhed, for that the rich would not impart any ofthcir wealth vnto the poore: the which 
Licurgu did with che hazard of his liic, tor after that he had baniſhed the vie of gold 
and (iluer;he made av cquall diſtribution of the lands. And although that So/o# could 
not do the like, yer his will was good, for that he made fruſtrate all bonds, and granted 
agenerall abolicion of debts. And after that the vic of gold and filuer was allowed in 
Lacedemon after the victoric of Liſender, and that the teſtamentarie law was brought 
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in,the which was partly the cauſe of incqualitic of goods: King Ag# fecking ro bricg þ 


inthe antient equalitie , he cauſed all bonds and obligations to be brought into a pub. 
like place and there burnt them, ſaying, That he had ncuer {cence a goodlier fier : then 


he began to deuide his owne goods equally, but when he ſought to diſtribute th | 


lands, he was caſt into priſon by the Ephores and there {laine. In like fort A\ abisthe 
tyrant having taken the citic of Argos, publiſhed two Edits, the one to free them 
of all debts, the other to deuide the lands cqually : Dugs faces (ſayth Titms Lining ) no. 
nantibus res ad plebems in optimates accendendam: Two fircbrands tor them that (ought 
for innouations to kindle and incenſe the people againſt the better ſort. And al. 
though the Romains haue in that point ſeemed more iult than other nations, yer 
haue they often granted a generall recifion of debrs ſometimes for a fourth'part, 
ſometimes for a third , and ſometimes for all ; hauing no better meanes to pacific 
the mutinies and {editions ofthe multitude, leaſt ic ſhould happen vnto them as it 6id 
vnto the chiefe men among the Thuricns, who hauing gotten all the lands into their 
hands, the people ſecing themlſelues oppreſt with debr and vſuric, and without any 
mcanes to (atisfie, they fell vpon the rich and expelled them from their goods and 
houſes. Theſe reaſons may be held goodly in thew, when as 10 truth there is nothing 
more pernitious and dangerous ro Commonweales, than equalitic of goods, the 
which hauc no firmer ſupport and foundation than faith, without the which neither 
iuſtice,nor publike ſocietic can ſtand,neither can there be any taith,ifthere benota due 
obſcruation of conuentions and lawfull promiſes. If then bonds be broken, contracts 
difanulled,and debts aboliſhed, what can there be expected but the viter ſubucrſion of 
an eſtate? for there can be no truſt one in an other. Morcouer ſuch generall abolitions 
do moſt commonly hurt the poore, and ruine many, for the poore widowes, otphe- 
lins,and meaner ſort having nothing but ſome little rent, are vndone when thisaboli- 
tion of debts comes ; whereas the vſurers prevent it, and oftentimes gaine by it:as it 
happened when as So/on and Ag did publiſh an abolition of debts, for the vſurers 
(having ſome intelligence thereot ) borrowed money ot all men, ro defraud theit cre- 
ditors. Beſides, the hope of thele abolitions doincourage the prodigall to borrow at 
what rate ſocucr,and when their credit is crackt,to.1oyne with the poore which aredil- 
contented and deſperate, and to ſtir vp {editions : whereas it the hope of thele aboliti. 
ons were not; cucry one would ſeeke to goucrne his eſtate wiſely, and to liuc 1n peace. 
If ir be yniuſt for the creditor to loſe his goods, and the debter ro gaine that which is 
not his, how much more yniuſt is it to take land trom the lawtfull owners to enrich 
other men with their ſpoyles: tor they that ſeeke to be freed from their debrs, pretend 
the oppreſsion of vſurie, and the barren nature of filucr, the which cannot bein lawfull 
ſucceſsions,ſo as we may rightly fay,that fuch a diutfion of avother mans goods, is a 
meere robberie vnder a ſhew ofcqualirie,and the ruine not onely of a Commonmweale, 
but ofall humane ſocictic. Tolay,T har cqualitieisthe nurce of ſricndſhip ; is butto 
abuſe the ignorant: for it is moſt certaine, that there isneuer greater hatred, nor more 
capitall quarrels,than berwixt equals: and the icalouhe berwixt equals,is the ſpring and 
founraine of troubles,ſeditions,and ciuill warres. VV hereas contrariwiſe the poore and 
the weake yecld and obey willingly the great, rich,and mightic,for the helpe and pro- 
fit which they expe& : which was one of the reaſons which moucd Hppodemus the law 
giucr ofthe Milctians,to ordainc, That the poorc ſhould marrie with the rich,not one» 
ly to auoid incqualitie,but alſo to make their friendſhip the more firme . And whatlo- 
euer they ſay of Solon,it appeares ſufhciently by the inſticurion ofhis Commonweale, 
that he made foure degrees of citiſens according to theirreuenewes , and as many d*- 


grees of ſtate and honours : the rich had fiuc hundred mca{ures of corne,winc,or oyle, 
in 
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inrent; the next three hundred others two hundred, and thoſe which had lefſe might 


beare no office of honour. And cuen Plato hath made three eltates in his ſecond Com- 
monweale,one richer than anotner,ordaining ,T hat every one of the five thouſand & 
fortic citiſens, ſhould leaue one of his children ſole hcire - Andas for that which Licur- 
u dd, who would have cqualitie perpetually obſerued in fuccetsion, diuiding the 
Iands by the powle; it was 1mpoſsible,for that he might lee before his eyes,or loone af. 
er,this equalitic quite altered, fome haying twelue or r ſikreene children , others one or 
two,or none at all: the which would be more ridiculous in thoſe counrics whereas 
luralitic of wives is rollerated, as in Afta,and in a manner throughout ail Afﬀerike, and 
at the new found lands, whereas it falles out ofcentimes , that one man hath fiftie chil- 


z dren. Some have ſought to prevent this inconuenience, as Hippodamus law-maker to 


the Mileſftans, who would not allow aboue ten thouſand citifens, the which _£/{orle 
did like well of, but by that mcanes they muſt baniſh the ouerplus, or elſe exccuce the 
cruell law of Plato approved by Ar:iFtotle, who having limited the number ot his citi- 
fens to finethouſand and fortic, ordained that they ſhould cauſe the reſt to miſcarrie 
as ſoone as they were conceiued, and thoſe that were borne lame or crooked ſhould 
be calt off: the which cannot be ſpoken without great impictie,that the goodliclt crea» 
ture which God hath made,ſhould not only be made away after it is borne, bur allo be 
deſtroyed in the mothers womb. W hereunto Thomas Moore Chancellor of England 
ſcemes ro agree, who would not hauelefſe than ten, nor more than 16 children in one 


C familie: as if he might commaund nature. And although that Phidon law-giuer to the 


Corinthians did ſeerne to foreſee it more wilely forbidding expreſly ro build any more 
in Corinth (as they made a defence notto build in the ſuburbs of Paris, by the kings 
Ed& inthe yeare 1558,)yet the ſubie&ts multiplying they muſt either ere a new 
Colonie, or banith them ininriouſly. But in my opinion they erre much which doubt 
of (carcitie by the multitude of children and eitiſens, when as no cities are more rich 
nor more famous 1n atts and diſciplines than thoſe which abound moſt with citiſens. 
[tis indeed lefle to feare that byTealon of fo great a multitude of citiſens there will be 
deniſions,for that there is nothing'that doth keepe a citie more free from mutinics and 
factions than the multitude of citifens, tor that there are many which be as a meane 


D berwixt the rich and the poore, the good and the wicked, the wiſe and the ſimple, and 


cr7 


artificers and noblemen, which may / recoucilethele extremes when they diſagree: and 
there is nothing more dangerous than tohaue the ſubie&s diuided into two faCtions 
without a meane, the which doth vlually fall out in cities where there are but ſew citi- 
ſens. Laying aſide therefore this opinion of equalitic ina Commonmweale alreadie tra. 
med, rauiſhing and taking away another mans goods, whereas they ſhould preſerne 
tocuery man his owne,according vnto the law of nature ; and reieting alſo them thar 
would limit the number of the citiſens,we will maintaine thar this deuilion of portions 
ought not-to be allowed bur in the framing of a new Commonweale ina conquered 
countrie : the which dinifion ſhould be made by families, and not by the powle, reſer- 

ung alwaies ſome prerogatiue for one ot the tarailie, and ſome right tor the elder in 
everic houſe, according, to the law of God; who doth ſhew vs with his hinger what 
courſe to take, for hauing choſen the tribe of Lex: ro giue him the right of the clder a- 
boue the other rwelue, he gaue them no lands bur only houſes 1n citics, appointing 
them thetenth of cuery tribe(which was tweluc tenths) without any labour,the which 
was twiſe as much atthelcaſt as any tribe had, all things deduſted. And among the 
Leuites the right of the elder was reſerued tothe houlc of Aaron, which had the tenth 
ofthe Leuites, and all the oblarions and firlt fruites : and ro every privat houſe he al- 


ligned twiſc as much of the goods and lands vnte the elder as to any other of the 
Ccc ij heites, 
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heires, excluding the daughters wholic from the ſuccelsion, but for want of malcgjn 
the ſame degree, whereby we may iudge that the law of God hath direQly reieQed all 
equalitic,giuing to one morethan to another : and yer he hath kept among the tweiue 
tribes, except that of Les, an equal] deuiſion of inheritances 3 and among the yonpers 
anequall deviſion ofthe ſucceſs1on, except the right oftheelder, the which was not of 
two third parts,nor of foure fiuc parts,nor of all ; but ofthe halfc, to the end that ſuch 
inequalitic ſhould not be the cauſe ofthe = wealth of ſome few ſubies,and the ex. 
cteame pouertie ofan infinit number : which is the occaſion of murthers among bre. 
thren,of diuifions in families,and of mutinies and civill wars among ſubics. And to 
the end the diuifions thus made may remaine indifferent,there mwuft not be aly prohi- 
bition of alienation,cither in a mans lite,or by teſtament; as it is vſed in ſome places, if 
we will obſcrue the law of God, which ordaines, T bat all ſucceſsions ſold, ſhallreturne 
the fiftieth ycare to the houſe, familie, or tribe, fromthe which it was fold: wherby the 
poore that are afflited and forced to ſell ro ſupply their neceſsitics, ſhall haue means to 


ſell che fruits and reucnewes of their lands to the fiftieth yeare , the which ſhall returne 


afterwards to them or to their heires : ill husbands ſhatl be forced to liue in penurie,and 
the couctoulneſle ofthe rich ſhall bepreuented. 
Abolition of As for abolition of debts,it was a thing of a daungerous conſequence, as it is ſaid, not 
«evts pernin®®*- {0 much for the loſle ofthe creditor(the which is otno great moment,when the queſti» 
on is ofthe publike ſtate ) as for that it opens a way for the breach of faith in lawfull 
conuentions , and giues occaſions to mutines to trouble the ſtate, hoping ſtill to haue 
abolition of debts, or at the leaſt an abatement of intereſts which have bene long due, 
reducing them to the five and twenticth penic : the which hath bene obſerucd in Ve- 
nice . We ſec by the law of God,cthar debts are not cut off,bur it gives the debtor re- 
ſpight the ſeuenth yeare,and ſuſpends the debt. Bur the true meanes to prevent vſurers 
to caſe the poore for cucr,and to maintaine lawfull contrafts, is ro obſcrue the lawof 
God,which hath defended all kinds of viuries among the ſubicQs : For the law were 
þ bee 7 vniuſt in regard of ſtraungers,ifit were lawfull for them to deliuer out money vpon in- 
tereſt yntothe ſubieR,from whome he ſhould draw his whole eſtate , if the ſubic&t 
might not vſe the like prerogatiue vnto traungers . This law hath bene alwaics much 
eſtecmed of all lawgiuers, and of the greateſt Polititians,thatis toſay,of Solon, Licur- 
gwus,ÞPlato, Ariſtotle ,and cucnthe ten commilsionars deputed to reforme the cuſtomes 
of Rome,and ro make choyce ofthe molt profitable lawes , would not allowaboue 
T4515  oncinthehundred for intereſt; the which they called /nciarium, for that the vurie of 
110.19, N . 
eucric moneth came but to an ounce , which was the rwelfth part of the hundreth 
crowne which had bene borrowed, and the vſurer which exaed any more, was con- 
demned to reſtore foure fold: eſteeming the vſurer (as Caro ſaid) worſe than a theete, 
an viurerefter- Which was condemned bur in the double . The ſame law was afterwards publiſhed 
es anewattherequeſt of the Tribune Dailiws in the yeare of the foundation of Rome 
396: and ten yeres after Torquatus and Fautine being Confuls,it was reduced to balfe 
an ounce inthe moneth,and a halfe penic in the hundred: fo as it did not equall the 
principall bur in two hundred yeares . Butthe yeare following vſuric was quite forbid- 
Ne onidden den by the law Genurtiagfor the dayly ſeditions which happened by the contempt of 
thoſe lawes of viutic : for what moderation ſoeuer you make of vſuric, if it bec any 
thing tollerated it will ſoone encreaſe . And thoſe which maintaine vnder a co- 
lor of religion, That moderat yſuric or rents , after foure or five in the hundred, 
are honeſt and iuſt , for thar the debtor reapes more profit than the creditor , 2- 
buſe the word of God , which doth cxpreſly forbid it. For although ſome would 
rake light intereſt for the good of the debtor, yet'many would abuſc ir , For cuen 
as 
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rg YA 352 hatchet at the firſt makes bur a little rifr,but inthe end breakes all in finder: fo the 
ſufferance of vnlawtull things, how ſmall ſocuer,growes in the endo all impunitic : as 
they which haue forbidden viuric among Chriſtians, and yer haue allowed jt for the 
church and hoſpitals ; and ſome alſo haue tound it convenient for the Commonweale 
andthe treaſure ; but there is nothing that giues the ſubie more occalion to breake a 
law,than to defend athing, and tollerat it with ſome exceptions . The which 1s an or- 
{ F dinaric fault angong princes and prelats, ſecking to excmpr and free themſclues from 
thoſe things which are forbidden to the ſubie:8 who would find that bad inparticu- 
lar,which is publikely allowed ? And tor that all defences in matter of lawes are vnpro- raw; are vrpro- 
fiable withour ſome puniſhment,the which are not regarded ifthey be not duly exe. vie withour 
cuted therefore the law Genutia being il] executed , was by little andlintle negleQed. 
And theretore in England they have prouided,that when as any edit was made, they 
preſently appointed a Magiltrar or Cotanitlarie,to lcethe law obſerued, who contt- 
pued in that charge vntill the law were diſanulled, Bur the couctoutneſle of vſurers did 
ſo exceed,as they lent after twentic foure inthe hundred , vnull tharthe law Gabinia 
did moderat the greateſt intere{t,ar twelue in the hundred, vnleſle it were in venturing, 
atſea, whereas the creditor rooke vpon him the hazard: But this Jaw was1ll executed 
inthe prouinces, whereas they did take fortie cight in the hundredtor ayeare, For the 
extreame necelsitie of him that borrowes,and the inſatiable couctouſnefle of him that 
lends, will alwayes find a thouſand deuiſes to defraud the law . T he puniſhment of 
1 Tc vhiric was verie ſeuere inthe Commonweale of the Candiors: and therefore hee that ; 
would borrow ſeemes as it he would take it violently from the creditor : fo as 1t the 
debtor did not pay the intreſt,which rhey could not recouer by law , he was accuſed as 
atheefe and robber : the which was but a groſle ſhifr,in regard of their ſales they make 
athis day,the Notarie putting in this cauſe, 4nd the reſt in money. It is true, that ar 
the firſt councell of Nice,the biſhops procured the emperour to torbid viuric in money 
and fruits: the which in regard of fruits, were ſo much and halte fo much more: that is 
tlay,fiftic for a hundred . But it was not obſcrued, eſpecially tor truits, whereas he that 
borrowes in a time of dearth is glad to pay it againe and halte as much more after har- 
veſt, wW herein i: lcemes thereis great realon , tor hee that lends might haue gained Mts 
| more if he had (old it in atime of frarcinie,as chey do commonly . Betides there is no- 
thing deerer than that which nouriſhcth,nor any thing more neceflarie. And there. Nothing deerer 
fore the emperour 1uſtiniar haning rated viurie for the countrey man at foure in the rie chan that 
hundred in money, he decreed, They ſhould pay but tweluein the hundred in fruits,and gu, 
not fiftic in the hundred as had bene formerly vied . Charles of Molins had no cauſe 
tolecke to corre the Greeke and Latine text ofthe law,againſt the truth of all copies, 
that hee might defend the edit of Lewes the twelfth , and the decrees of the courr 
of parliament , which made equall the intereſt in fruits and money: bur the diffe- 
rence is great betwixt the one an the other: for by /u#t:11ans law , the poore Jabou- 
rer reaped great profit, being treed for thirteen buſhels of corne after harucſt, for twelue 
| which he had borrowed in atime of dearth : and ver by this correion which Molins 
aucs,he ſhovld be freed for a third part of a buſhell, the which is veric abfurd; ſeeing 
that before [uſtinians decree, it was lawtull to take fiitic inthe hundred for fruits . Tr is 
fare better to relic ypon the law of God, which doth abſolutely forbid viirie, andthe 
editors good deeds ſhall be more meritorious and more honourable to lend without A meritorious 
profirchan to recciuc ofthe poore laborer,in the qualitic of vſuric,a handfull of corne, (roo tend.. 
for ſo great and neceſlarie a good turne . Therefore 7 ehemras (afier the peoples re- 
wrne trom captiuitic) did forbid them to take any more vſurie,as they had done before 
king ewelue inthe hundred,as well in money as in truits: and according to this exam- 
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plethe decree of Nice was made : but after that Calixt#s the 3,% Martinihe x, pupes, þ 
had giuen way torents & anouities,the which were little before that time in vſe;the in. 
tereſt hath growne ſo high, asthe vſuric limited by Tuſtinian , & partly praQtiſcd by the 
Cantons of the Swiſlers,is farre more cafic and more (upportable, although the laws 
of Fraunce and Venice do notallow any man to demaund aboue fue yeares arrerages 
paſt: For this ſufferance of intereſt, without inrereſt hath growne to be a law, wherby 
the vſurers doe ſucke the blood of the poore with all impunitie, eſpecially inſea towns, 
where there is a common bourſe or banke ; as at Genes, where there are ſome worth 
fourc or five hundred thouſand duckets,others abouc a million,as Adam Cententer, 8 
they ſay that Thomas Marin hath twiſe as much. So as the marchantfor the ſweernes 
of gaine giues oucr his tratfique, the arcificer ſcornes his ſhop , the labourer leaues his 
labour,the ſhephcard his flocke,and the noble man lels his land of inheritanceo make 
fortie or fiftic pounds a yeare rent in annuities, in ſtead often ponnds a yearcin fee ſims 
ple land. Then afterwards when as the rents faile,and the money is ſpent, as they know 
which know not any other good meanes to liue,giue themſclues ro theeving, orto ſtir 
vp {editions aud ciuill warres,that they might robve ſecretly : the which is themoreto 
be feared, when as one of the eſtates of the Commonweale , and the leaſt in force and 
number, hath in a manner as much wealth as all the relt ; as it hath beene ſcene hereto- 
fore in the ſtate ofthe Church : whereas the hundred part uf the ſubiefts in the We. 
ſterne Commonweales,making the third eſtate,had the tythes of what nature ſocuer, 
and againſt the lawes of the priritiue Church (asthe Popes themſelues confefle) and H 
hauec ſcized vpon teſtamentaric legacies, as well mouables as immouables, Dutchics 
Counties, Baronies, Lordſhips,Caſtles,houfes both within and without T'ownes,rents 
of all ſorts,and bonds made freely;and yer they tooke ſuccelſsions of all fades: they fold, 
exchaunged,purchaſed,and imploicd the reucenewes of their benifices for other acqui- 
ſitions; and all without taxe,ſubſidie,or any charge, even in thoſe places whereas the 
raxes are perſonal| . So as it was neceſlaric to emoyne the Cleargic to put away ſuch 
land as had bene letr vnto the church within a cerraine time, vppon painc of confiſcati- 
ol) : as by a law made in England by king Edward the firſt, which did forbid all church 
mento purchaſe any land; as it appeareth in A724 Carta: the which hath been ſince 
renewed by the emperour Charles the fift in Fiarders,vpon paine of confilcation : the [ 
which ſeemes to haue bene forbidden in old time. For we find that carles of Flanders 
haue bene heirs vnto prieſts : which cultome was aboliſhed by pope /rbin the fift. For 
the ſame reaſon the parliament at Paris did prohubit the Charttens and Celeilines of 
Paris to purchaſe any more, againſt the opinion of the abbat of Palerme . Yet theſe 
defences were grounded vpon the chapter, Nuper de decimes. And at Venice it hath 
bene cnacted,and church men were commanded to diſpoſicile themlelues of all lands, 
prohibiting to leaue any legacic to a Cleargic man, nor to make a will by the mouth 
or writing ofa cleargie man. And by a law made art the requeſt ofthe ſtates of Otle- 
ans,the twentie ſcucnth article,all cleargie men arc forbidden ro receiue arcſtament or 
laſt wil,in the which any thing is giuen him(the which is verie ill exccurcd)torthe abu p 
ſes that were committed . Not a hundred ycares fince within this realme, they would 
not hauc laid any dead bodie in holy buriall , if hee had not bequeathed ſomelegacic 
ynto the church; ſo as they tooke out a commiſsion from the otticiall dire&ed to the 
firſt prieſt ofthe place: who raking a view of his goods that had died inteſtat , beques 
thed what he pleaſed vnto the church in his name that was dead: the which was repro- 
ued by two decrees of the parliament of Paris, one in the yeare 1388, andthe other 
inthe yeare 1401. I haue alſoa declaration drawne our of the Treaſure of France, by 
the which the twentie barrons of Normandy named inthe a&,dated mw the yere 12 - 
deciaic 
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þ \ declare voto Philip Auguſtus, That the goods of him that dies without making a will, 
belonged vato him, hauing laine three dayes ficke before his death : and by the confir- 
mation of the priuikeges of Rochell,oraunted by Rechard king of Eng)and and eatle of 
Poitou,it is faid, That rhe gouds of the Rochelois ſhould not bee confilcar, alchough ———_ 


= 


they died inteſtar:the which was alſo common in Spaine,vonill the ordinance made by «uk. ot Nor- 
Ferdinand in the yere 139 2, bearing theſe words, Que xs ſcllaurn quintos da los que muc- _—_— 
ren ſim fazer teſtamento dexanas hijos o parientes dentro del quarto grado que pueden ha - 
wer & heredar ſus bienes,v2.The fitt ſhal not be leuicd of thoſc which die inteltat, lo as 
they haue any children, or kinsfolke within the fourth degree fit ro ſucceed. It is no 
wonder then if the clergy were rich,ſecing that euerte man was torced ro make a wil 8 
G 1 toleane the church alegacie, vnder rigorous paines;being allo {traitly defended for ma- 
ny yeares,not toalienat norrent out the goods oi the church, vpon paine of nullitie. 
By the commaundement oi Charles the ninth a furuay was made ot all the revenewes 
ofthe church within this realme,the which was found ro amount to rwelue hnnared I — 
and cairtie thouſand povnds ſtarling a yere renr, nor comprehending the ordinaric and i France. © 
extraordinarie alms.Bur Allemort preſident of the accounts at Paris, made an cſtirnar, 
That of twelue parts of all the revenewes of Fraunce , the Cleargie cnioyed ſeuen. 
And by the regiſters of the chamber of accompts it appeeres,that within this realme 
there are twelue Archbiſhopricks , 104 Biſhopriks , 540 Abbaics, and 27400 parithes 
4 or cures (raking eucry rowne fora cure, and the lealt village for one where there is a 
pariſh)beſides Priorics and begging triers. Their revenues had been far-greater if Pope : 
hbn he 22 had not diſanulled the decree of Pope Nichols,who had allowed all-beg- 11nd vn ended? 
ging friers to enioy the frutes of lands, and the Pope ſhould haue the proprierie, the i 
which was a groſle cunning to fruſtrate the yowes of pouerrie; for that the propertie is 
fuitlefle and 1n vaine, as the law ſaith, 1t the vſufruct were perpetuall,as bodies and col- 
ledoes be. I do not ſpeake of the well imploying of their goods,but I fay that this great 
inequalitic (it may be) hath miniſtred occaſion of troubles and ſeditions againſt the An occafion 
Clergic, throughout all Europe, when as in ſhew they madea cullour of religion: for if {ihe Ciexyy, 
this occaſion had not been, they had found out ſome other, as thcy did intime of our 
predeceſſors againſt che Templers andthe Tewes; orelle they would hauc required a 
new deuiſion of lands,as Phi/;prhe Roman T ribune did tor the people, pretending thar 
there were but two thouſand men in Rome which poſleſlcd all, although they were 
numbred in all to be aboue three hundred thouſand ; and thoſe few did {o increaſe in 
wealth, as Marcus Craſſus by a declaration of the Cenlors, waseſteemed ro be worth 
lixe millions of crownes : and fittic yeates alter Lentalus rhe high Prieſt was tound to 
be worth ten millions of crownes. The Romains lavoured to prevent theſe inconue- 
niences,publiſhing many lawes touching the deuifion of lands: among, rhe which the 
law Qointia and Apaleia, would haue the conquered lands devitled among the peo. The enicoller 
ple, the which it they had bin well executed, tholc (editions had bin prevented whic | 
» FE fotroubled the Commonweale:but the milchiete was, that the conquered lands were 
. farmed out by fauour to priuat men,with a pretence of benchtrothe Commonweale, 
vpon condition to pay the tenth of graine, andthe fift of frotes, and ſome rent for the 
paſtures : yer this rent and other duties were notpaicd,for that great men held them in 
other mens names: for which cauſe Sextus T!tins the Tribune pretenteda requeſt vato 
the people,cothe end that the receiuers of the revenues might {ame the arrerages that 
were due, the which was granted, but being not well executed, 1t was a meancs to pre- 
ſent other requeſts vnto the peoplezthatthe lands and revenues ofthe Commonweale 
which private men held without paying any thing, might be deuidod/among the peo- 
ple: the which did greatly amaze the rich, and cauſed them to fuborne Thorins the 
Tribtine 


i em. 
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Rill in their poſſeſsions, and the arrerages ſhould be paicd vntothe receivers ofthe re. 
venues : which law they cauſed afterwards to be abrogated, when as the magiſtrates 
themſelues held the lands, of the which they could not be diſpoſleſt,nor forced to pay 
without great diſturbance to the ſtate. In the end the law Sempronia was publiſhed 
by force,at the requeſt of Tiberius Gracchus, the which differed from the law Licinia, 
by the which all men were forbidden (of what cſtate or qualitie ſocucr) ro hold aboue 
five hundred acres of the Commonweales land, a hundred kine, and fiue hundred 
ſheepe and goates,ando forteir che oucrplus : but the Jaw Sernpronia ſpake ofnothing 
bur of the publike lands, ordaining that cuery yeare there ſhould bethree Commikzio. 


Lawnmadefor NCTS appointed by the people to diſtribute vnto the poore the ſurpluſage of five hun. G 


the diftribarie® 1red acres that ſhould be foundin any one familic : but the Tribune was Nlaine the laſt 


day ofthe publication,in a ſedicion moucd by the Nobles: yet Caius Gracchws his bro. 
ther being Tribune of the people ten yeres after,cauſed it to be put in execution, but he 
was ſlaine alſo in the purſuite thercof, after whoſe death the Senate to pacihie the peo- 
ple cauſed it to be executed againſt many. And to the end thoſe lands ſhould not re. 
maine waſte, the poore wanting cattell and meanes to till it,it was ordained that accor- 
ding vntothe law Sempronia of Tiberins Gracchns, the trealure of king Attalus(who 
had madc the people of Rome his heire) ſhould be diſtributed among the poore, to 
whom they had giuen part ofthe lands: by which meanes many of the poore were 
prouided for. And to take away occaſion of future ſeditions, they ſent away part ofthe H 
poorer ſort into Colonies, to whome they did diltribute countries conquered from 
the enemie. But there was one article in the law of C. Gracchns which was moſt neceſ. 
faric, andyct it was abrogated, Prohibiting the poore to ſell or make away thoſelands 
that were aſsigned vnto them: for the rich ſeeing that the poore had no meanes toen- 
rcrtaine thoſe lands,redeemed them. | 

The teftaments- There waSallo another cauſc of this incqualitie of goods, which was by the liber. 

rie lawthe cauſe tje chat cucric one had to diſpol freely of his goods, and tro whom he pleaſed, by the 

59 law of the rwelue Tables. All other people, except the Athenians (where Solos firſt 

publiſhedthis law) had not free libertie ro diſpoſe oftheir lands. And Licurgw hauing 
deuided the lands of the inhabitants of the citic into ſeuen thouſand parts (ſome ſay ] 
more,others ſay lefſc) and the lands of the countrie into twelue thouſand equall parts, - 
he did not ſuffer any one to diſpoſe thereof; but contrariwiſe, to the end ta in pro- 
ceſſc of time the ſcuen thouſand parrs of inheritance might not be ſold, or diminiſhed 
into many members , it was decreed, Thatthe elder ofthe houſe, or the next of kin 
ſhould ſucceed to the whole inheritance ; and, that he could not haue bur one part of 
the ſeuenthouſand;and he muſt be alſo a Spartaine Dorne, Others were excluded from 
the ſucceſsion,as Pluterch ſaith ſpeaking of king _Ageſlaws, who in the beginning was 
bred vp ſtraightly as a younger brother , for that hee was iſſued of a younger houſe. 
This for atime did entertaine the 7000 families in equalitic , vntill that one of the 
Ephores being incenſed againſt his eldeſt ſonne, preſented a requeſt vnto the Seigneu- x 
ris, the which paſled for a law, by the which eucry man had libertie ro diſpole of his 
goods by will. Theſe teſtamentaric lawes being receiued in Greece, and afterwards 
publiſhed in Rome, andincerted in the twelve tables, were the caule ofgreatalterati- 
ons. But the people ofthe Eaſt and Veſt might not diſpoſe of lands by teſtament:a 
cuſtome which is yet obſerued in ſome parts of France, Germanic, and other nations 

mm .__M of che North. And therefore T ac: writes, that the Germaines had no vie of Teſta- 

Fe ncz Ment, the which many haue ynaduiſedly attributed ro ignorance and barbariſme. 

eupoſe ot lands And cucnin Polonia it is expreſly forbidden by the lawes of the two Sigiſmonds, ac- 

256 | | y cording 


Tribune vnder hand, That by his interceſsion vnto the people the lands ſhould remain F 
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4 cording vato the antient cuſtomes , to diſpole of lands by teſtament. The Oxiles and 
the Phyrales had aſtricter cuſtome, forbidding them to pawne any lands. Andby the 
cuſtome of Amiens and other cultomes oi the Lowcountrics of Flanders, no Noble- 
man might (ell away their ſeigneuries vartill they had folemnely ſworne pouertie : the I*fome —_— 
which 1s alſo ſtrialy obſerued in Spaine. We haue alſo (aid before, that the law of netfell away 
, . = their ſeigncurics. 
God did expreſly defend all alienation ot lands, cither in a mans lite or by reſtament,rc- 
kruing the right of the elder in euery familie, withour any difterence of noble or vil- 
lain, according to Licurgus law in his deuition of 7000 parts in Lacedemon: and thoſe 
of Caux in Normandic,as well the Gentlemen as others, do much better preſerue the 
dignitic and beautie of their antient houſes and tamilies,the which by this meanes are 
nor diſmembred, and all the eſtate ofrhe Commonweale in generall: the which is the 
more firme and ſtable being grounded vpon good houſes and tamilics, and as great 
and immoueable pillers,the which could not ſupport the burthen of a great building, 
ifthey were weake, although they were many. And it ſcemes that the greatnes of 
France, Spaine,and England is ſupported by great and noble families, and by corpora- Grex kingdoms 
ions and Colleges, the which being diſmembred into peeces, will be the ruine of the yporenor oor 
tare. Bur this opinion is more probable than necefſarie,vnleſle it be in an Ariſtocrati- Selip ian Ws 


ocratical eſtate, 


 alleltate : for it is moſt cerraine that in a Monarchie there is nothing more to be fea- bur theyare con- 
red than great men, and corporations, eſpecially if it beryranicall. Asfor a popular e- twetur;orios 
e ſtare which requires equaliric in all things, how can it endure fo great inequalitie in fa- 199mm: 
milies,whereas ſome ſhould haue all, and others dic of hunger: (ecing thar all che (edi- 
tions which have happened in Rome and in Greece have been grounded vpon this Tnequatiriemain 
point. There remaines an Aciſtocratic where as the noble and great men are ynequall ar 
with the common people, and in this caſe the right ofthe clder may mainetaine the 
etate,as in the (cigneurie of Sparta, whereas the (euen thouſand parts equally divided 
mtothe clder of cuery familic, maintained the State: and as for the yonger brethren, 
rertue aduanced themro offices and honors according to their merits : and common. 
lythey proued the moſt famous, hauing (as Platarch (aid) nothing to aduance them 
buttheir vertucs. Ir was the ancient cultome of the Gaules: and withour donbe our 
Nobilitie would be much more eſteemed, if che prohibition of ſelling of their ſcigneu» 
ties were dulie executed,according to the Jawes and ordinances of this realme, and of 
the Empire, where it is berter obſcrued. The like defences were made in Polonia, by 
the laws of Alberr,&8 S1gi/mond Auguſtus kings inthe yere 1495 8& 1538,8 by an edict [am provibi.. 
made by Peter duke of Bricraine, forbidding the common people to purchaſe the ſeigs *9 iwlirhii wage 
neuries of noble men,vpon paine of confiſcation. And although that Lewis the 12 dif 
awlled thoſe defences ia the yeare 1505, yet king Frarcs the firſt renewed the Edit in 
the yeare 1535 vnder the ſame paine of confiſcation. The meanes to vnite the nobili- Ameanesto v- 
teand the common people more {tritly cogerher, is to marrie the yonger children of heghbllens 
noble houſes being poore (in an Ariſtocraticall eſtare)with the Plebeians that arerich, 
| 8they did in Rome afterthe law Canuleia che which is praiſed ar this day by the 
Venetians,and almoſt in cuery Commonvweaie, whereas the nobtlicic hath any prero- 
patiue ouer the common people:the which is the ſurelt way to maintaine the nobilitic 
wealth, honour,and dignitic. And yer it 1s necefſarie ro moderat the dowries of wo- 
men in what eſtate ſoeuer, lealt that meane houſes be nor beggered to enrich the 
nobles : wherein the ancient lawgiuers hauc been much croubled to oblerue this equa- 
Itic,and to prouide that ancicnt houles and families might not be dilmembred and rui- 
txdby the daughters. The law of God would not allow the dangers to ſucceed if 
there were any brethren: and although there were nor any, yet the daughters thar 
Were heires were commanded to matrie the next kin{man of that familie : to the end 
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wu the Eaſt parts 
the daughters 
tnherit ao lands, 


The inequalitie 
of goods grows, 
for that the 
daughters being 
heires are marci- 


ed to the rich, 


The law of ſuc« 
ceſsion at Rome, 
defrauded. 


A commendable 
law at Venice. 


Thelaw of 
Fraunce tor the 
marfiage of 
daughters. 


faichthe Jaw, that the inheritance may not bedrawne from the houſe by the dangh. 


ters. This law was obſcrued in Greece, where as the next kiniman married the heire, 
neither might che daughter marric with any other. In Perſia and Armeniathe daugh. 
ter had nothing of the houſe but the moucables: a cuſtome which is yet obſeruedin all 
the Eaſt,and almoſt throughout all Aﬀrike, although that 7u#ian the Emperour, or 
rather Theodora his wife, hauing alwaycs fauored her owne ſexe, reformed that cu. 
ſtone of Armenia, terming it barbarous , ror regarding the intention of the antient 
lawgiuers. Hippoderus lawgiuet to the Mileſians, would not fruſtrate the daughters of 
all ſucceſsion, but he ordained that the rich ſhould marric with the poore, wherein he 
did obſerue the equalitic ofgoods, and entertained louc betwixtthe couples,and be. 


wwixt the poore and the rich. It is moſt certaine that it the daughters be made equall G 


with the ſonnes in the right of ſucceſsion, families ſhall be ſoone diſmembred: for com- 
monly there are more women than men, beit in Commonwealcs ingenerall, orin 
private families : the which was firſt verified at Athens, where as the pluralitic of wo. 
men gaue name vnto the citic : and within thele twentie yearcs at Venice, (whether 
comes a world of ſtrangers) there was found vpon aſutuaic two thouſand women 
more than men : whether it be that they arc not ſubicct ro the dangers of warre and 
traucll,or that nature is apter to producethoſe things that are lefle perfe&t. Andrhere. 
fore CAri#otrle faid in his Poliukes, That of fiue parts of inheritance the women of 


Sparta held three, the which came by the permiſsion of the teſtamentaric law; and for 


this cauſe (ſaith he) they comanded abſ(o]utely ouer their husbands,whomthey called H 


Ladics. But to preuent this inconucnience at Rome,Yoconrus Saxathe Tribune,by the 
perſuaſion of Catothe Cenſor, preſented arequeſt vnto the people, the which paſſed 
for alaw,whereby it was cnaCted, That the females ſhould not ſucceed (o long as there 
were any male carrying the name, in what degree of conſanguinitic ſoeuer he were; 
and,that they might not haue giuen them by teſtament aboue the fourth part ofthe 
goods; nor more than the leaft ofthe Teltators heires. This law retained the antient 
families in their dignities,and the goods in ſome cqualiric,keeping women in ſomeſort 
in awe: yct they founda meanes ro defraud it,by legacies and feofments made intruſt 
ro friends, with requeſt to reſtore the ſuccelsions or legacies vnto the women which 


could notrecouer them by order otlaw nor by petition,betore Hugnfms time; who I 


following the pernitious counlell of Trebatius, rooke an occaſion to abrogate the law, 
demanding a diſpenſation of the law Voconia of the Senat, for his wife Liaia: ſoas 
this law being troden vnder foot, the Roman citiſens began to be ſlaues vnto their 
wiues,who were their miſtreſſes both in name and effet. Then might you hane ſcene 
women wearing two rich ſuccelsions at their cares,as Seneca laith; and the daughter of 
a Proconſull who did weare at one time in apparell and iewels the value of three mil- 
lions of crownes, the incqualitic of goods being then at the higheſt, after which time 
the Roman empire declined ſtill vatill ir was wholic ruined , By the anticnt cuſtome 
of Marſeilles it was not lawtull to giue aboue a hundred crownes in marriage witha 
daughter, and fiue crownes in apparel]. And by the Statutes at Venice it is forbidden 
to giue aboue 1600(ducats to a noble mans daughter : and if a Gentleman of Venice 
marrie a citilens daughter, he may not take aboue two thouſand ducats; nor the fe- 
males ſucceed ſo long as there is any male of the familie: but in truth this law is as ill 
obſerucd as that of king Charles the 9, which forbids ro giue vnto a daughter in mat- 
riage aboue a thouſand pounds ſtarling, and yet the ordinance of king Charles the 5 
doth giue no more ynto the daughters ofthe houſe of France. And although that Eli 
{abeth of France, daughter to Philip the faire were married vnto the king of England, 
yet had ſhe bat twelue hundred pounds ſtarling to her dowric. Some one will fay vn- 
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6 I come,thar it was very much, conlidering the (carcetie ofgold and flyer inthole dates : 


burthe difference alſo is very great berwixt a thouſand pounds, and foure hundred 
thouſand crownes. Ic is true that ſhe was the goodlicſt Princelle of her age, and ofthe 
greateſt houſe that was at that day. And if we will ſeeke higher,we ſhall find inthe law 
of God tat the marriage of a daughter at the molt was taxed bur at hitrie ficles, which 
make fower pounds [tarling of our money, in which penaltie he was condemned that 
had ſeduced a virgin, whom alſo he was forced by the law to bring home, it the father 
ofthe maiden {o pleaſed: which makes me belecue that the antiznt cultome of the 
Perſians 13 likely, for that the Commilsioners deputed yearely to marrie the maids 
eaue the honeſteſt and faireſt ro them that offred moſt, and with that money they 
married them that were lefle eſteemed (that none might be vnprouided for) with this 
caution to them that married the deformed, Neuer to put away their wines, but inre- 
ſtoring of their dowties: by the which they pronided for rhe marriage of maids, the 
modeltie of wiues, the dignitic of husbands, and the publike honelſtic whereon wile 
lawgiuers ſhould haue a {pectall care, as P/ats had. For totake from the daughters all 
mcanes £0 preter themſclues according to their qualities, were to giue occaſion of a 


The law of Gud 


tor dowrizs. 


The law of 
Perſia. 


greater INCONuenience. And it ſeemes that the cuſtomes of Aniou and of Maine hauc Cuſtomeof 
A 


owen them a third part in ſuccelsions, of gentlemen in fee ſimple, the which is leftro 
the yonger males burfor rerme of lite,to rhe end the daughters ſhould not be voprout- 


e ded tor, hauing nor meanes to aduance themſelues like ynro the males : for the refor- 


I: 
K 


mation of which cuſtome they haue heretofore made great complaints : the which 
might as well be done, as in the cultome of Mornd:dier,and in that of Vendoſme, (an an- 
tent dependance of the countric of Aniou, before that it was creed to a Countie or 
aDuchie) where as a yonger brother ofthe houſe of Anion, hauing taken his elder 
brother priſoner, made him to changethe cuſtome of Aniou in regard of the Chaſte- 
kine of Yendoſme, the which he had bur for terme of lite. And although that in Brit- 
anic by the decree of Cont Geoffrie 1n the yeare 1181 the eldeſt in gentlemens houles 
aried away all the ſucceſsion, and maintained the yonger at his owne pleaſure: yer 
topreuent infinit inconuenicnces, Arthur the firſt duke of Brittanie enaCted, That the 
yonger children ſhould haue a third parr of the ſuccelsion for terme of life, as it is ob- 
erued in the countric of Caux, by a decree of the Parlament at Rouen, the daughters 

portions being deducted. I haue hitherto ircared of lubiefts only, bart we mult alſo 

ake heed leaſt that ſtrangers ler footing, within therealme, and purchaſe the goods of 
the naturall ſubie& : and preventing all idle vagabonds which deſginſe themſelues hke 
Egiptians, when as in truth they are very theeues, whom all Magiſtrates and Gouer- 
nors are commanded to expell out of the realme by a law made art the eſtates of Or- 
lance, as it was in like manner decreed in Spaine by Ferdinand in the yeare 1492 in 
thele words,Q we /os Egiptianos con ſennores ſalgan del Reyno dentro ſeſſenta dias : That 
al the'Egiptiaus with their women ſhall depart out ot therealme within threeſcore 
dies. This (warme of caterpillers do multiplic i the Pyrences, the Alps, the moun- 
taines of Arabia, and other hillic and barren places, and then come downe like waſps 
tocatethe honic from the bees. Thus in my opinion I hane ſer downe briefly the fit- 

teſt eanes ro prenent the extreme pouertic of the greateſt part of the ſubieQs, and the 

excelsiue wealth of a ſmall number, leauing to diſcourſe hereafter, Tt the lands appoin- 

ted for the ſcruice ot the warre may be diſmembred or{old.Let vs now ſee ifthe goods 

otmen condemned ſhould be left vnto their hcires. 
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whether the goods of men condemned ſhould be applied wnto the common treaſure, 
or to the Church; or els left unto the heires. 


| ====4 His Chapter depends vpon the former , for one of the cauſes which 
(= F brings the ſubic&s ro extreame pouertic , 15 tO take the goods 
IRE cf the condemned from their lawtull heires, and cſpecially from 

DA [a SD || children , if they hauc no other ſupport nor hope , but inthe ſuc. 
| © I "4 


| ceſsion of their parents : andthe more children they have, the greacer 


longs by the law of nature,and who by the law of God ſhould not ſuffer for their fa. 

thers offences . By which confiſcations not onely the lawes of God and natureſeerne 

Ieſeewes againſt to be violated, but the children (who haply haue bene bred vp in delights ) are often- 
mel ee ares mes reduced to ſuch poucrtic and milerie,as they are thruſt into deſpaire,and attempt 
cofion ofre,. ANy Villanic,cithcrto Cad, orto flic from want which doth oppreſſe them. For 
-— 204 the we may not hope,that they which hauebene bred vp as maiſters, will ſerue as ſlaucs: 
: and if they haue not in former times learned any thing,they will not now begin, when 

as they haue no meanes. Beſides the ſhame they haue either to beg,or to ſufferthe re. 


proach of infamic,doth forcethem to baniſh themſclucs,and to ioyne with thecues & 


robbers: ſo as for one ſometimes there goe forth two or three worſe than hee that had 4 


loſt both life and goods :ſo as the puniſhment which ſerueth not onely for a revenge 
ofthe offence,bur alſo to diminiſh the number of the wicked , and for the ſaftic of 4 
good,produceth quite contrarie effe&s. Theſe reaſons briefly run ouer,and amplified 

by ſome examples, ſeeme neceflarieto ſhew thatthe law of 7uſtinien the emperourge. 

ceiued and praftiſed in many countries, is moſt iuſt and profitable ; whereby it was 

ruſtinian tefethe enaRed, That the goods of them that were condemned ſhould be left vntotheir heirs, 
nods ofthecon nlefſe it were in Cale ot hightreaſon. Contrariwiſe ſome may lay , that this is a new 
the heire., Jaw,and contraric to all the aunticnt lawesand ordinances of the wileſt princes 8 law- 
* giuers, who would hauc the goods of any one condemned, adiudged vnto the pub- 

like, without ſome eſpeciall cauſe ro mwoue them to the contrarie : bee ittor reparation 

of faults,which oft times is pecuniaric,and ts to be paid tothe Commonwealc interel- 

(cd, for els there ſhould bee no meanes to puniſh by fines , the which is an ordinatie 

kind ofpuniſhment: be it forthe qualitic of the crimes, and of thoſe that haue robbe\ 

the Commonweale,which muſt be ſatisfied out of his goods that hath offended: or to 

wicket men wit IetTific the wicked, which commit all the villanies in the world to enrich their children, 
ep j 219 Any LUMes they carenotto looſe their liucs , yea todamne themſclues , ſoas 
their children. Their children may be heircs ofthcir robberics and thefts . Iris needlefle to prouc this 
by examples,the which arc infinit : I will onely produce one of Caſsius Licinims, who 

being accuſed and condemned of many thefts andextortions, and ſecing Cicero (who 


tion and baniſhmear, he ſcnt one to tell Cicero that he was dead during the proceſle, & 
before the condemnation,choaking himlclfe in view ofthe judges with a table napkin, 
tothe end he might ſauc his goods for his children : Then Cicero (faith YValerius)would 
not pronounce the ſentence. It was inthe power ofthe accuſed to ſaue his life in aban- 
doning of his goods,according vnto the concluſions of his accuſers: as Yerres and ma- 
ny others in like caſe did? for by the law Sempronia they might not condeminea bour- 
gelle of Rome todeath,nor whip them by the law Portia. And although that Pls- 
zarch, and Cic:ro himfelfe writes to his friend _Nticws, That hee had condemned Lrci- 

Pim, 


! cheir poucrtic ſhall be,zo whome the ſucceſsion of their fathers be. ( 


was then preſident) putting on his purple robe,to pronouncethe ſentence of confilca- K 


= 
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4 nius,jcisto be vnderſtood by the aduice and opinion of all the judges,not that he had 
rononnced the ſentence, for thoſe lawes were not yet made againſt them which killed 
themſelues before ſentence , And a hundred and fiftie.yeares after,it ariy one being ac- 
cuſed and guiltie of any crime, had killed himſelfe through diſpaire or griete,he was bu- 
ried and his reltament was of force,in the time of crucll Tiberins , Pretinm feſtinandh, — —_ 
(aith Taczrus) that isto ſay, Murtherers in their perſons had that aduantage ouer ; 
others. But whether that he were condemned after his death,or that he diced of gricte, 
it appeates plainely that many make no difficultie to damne themſeluesto enrich their 
children. And it may be there is nothing that doth more reſtraine the wicked from 
oftending,than the feare of confilcation, whereby their children ſhould be lefc beggers. The law of cons 

o Therefore the law ſaith, Thatthe Commonweale hatha great intereſt; that the chil. 1 hug 
dren ofthem that are condemned, ſhould be poore and needie . Neither can wee ſay, 
that the law of God or nature is therein broken , nor is the ſonne puniſhed for the ta- 
ther,tor that the fathers goods are nortthe childrens : and there 1s no ſucceſsion of him 
whoſe goods are iuſtly caken away betore he is dead. "ae, 

And ifany one feares that want wil drive the children to difpaire,and to alt kinds of 
wickedneſTe : much morereaſon hath heto fearc, that wicked children will abuſe their 
fathers goods,to the ruine of good men and ofthe Commonweale. And therefore the 
law excludes theſonnes of him chat is condemned for kigh treaſon , from all ſucceſsi+ 
ons dire& and collaterall,and leaues vnto the daughters (who hauc lefle power to re- 

1 JC verge) afourth part oftheir mothers goods . But there is a greater inconuenience 1t reward are ne- 
the goods of the condemned belett vnto their heirs, then ſball the acculers and infor- ©ytor aca 

mers haue no rewards,and wickednefle ſhall remaine vnpuniſhed . 

Theſe be the inconueniences on cither part, but torefoluc of that which is moſt fir, 
is moſt neceſlaric that the true debts being either publike or priuar , and the charges of 
informations,ſhould be deduQed out of the goods of the condemned, it they haue 
wherewithall : elſe there ſhould be no puniſhment ofthe wicked. Yet this clauſe ought 
not to be annexed vnito the ſentence, and hath bene reproued by many decrees of the 
court of parliament,to the end that the judges may know,that they ought to do iuſtice 
achough the condemned hath not any thing. In like ſort it is neceffarie that fines & 

' ) amercements ſhould be letyed our of their 2006s that are condemned in any ſfumme 
of moncy,prouided alwayes,that it be taken our of their monable goods,or our of that Wharerder ines 
which they haue purchaſed , and not out ofthoſe lands which come by {uccel(sion, the i apy ww 
which muſt be left vnto the heire. Andin capitall crimes,that the mouables 8 lands nn 
purchaſed, ſhould be fortcired and ſold to them that would giue moſt , for the chatges 
ofche proceſle,and the reward of informers; and thereſt to be imployed to publike 8 
charitable vles , the ſucceſs:on remaining to the lawful heires: in ſo doing you thal pre- 
ent the extteamie pouertie ofthe children,the couctouſneſle of flavnderers,the tyran- 
dy of bad princes, the cuaſion of the wicked,and the impunitie of offences. Forto for- 
citthoſe lands which aretyed vnco the houſe, wereno reaſon, fccing it isnortlawkullto ,,vuc. 

x | dienat them by teſtament,nor in many places ro diſpoſetherofin their life rime; by the come by faccys 
which ſhould follow a great incqualitic of goods. And for this reaton the goods and torfered. 
lands purchaſed muſt be ſold,and not applied vntothe church or publike treaſure,1zaſt 
thatinthe end all priuat mens eſtates ſhould come tothe publike, ortothe church : for 
that it is not lawfull to alienat thoſe goods which are vnited to the reucnewes of the 
Commonweale,or to the church . Morcoucr informers and accuſers muſt bee rewar- 
ded,not with the poſlcſsions ofthe condemned (which might animar them 10 accule 
good men wrongfully)but with ſome peece of mony: For the defireto have the houle 
orinhericance of another man ; the which they could nor obtaine tor money, wonld 
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be a great occaſion of falſe accuſers to ruine the innocent. Yer mult informers haye p 


ſomereward;clſethe wicked ſhall continue their villanies with all impunitie , And as 

a good hiintſman will never faile to reward his dogges with the intrails ot the beaſt, to 

make them the moreliuely : ſo a wile law-giuer muſt reward them which ſeize vppon 

the wolves and lions ofthe Commonweales . And for that there is nothing (after the 

honour due vnto God) of greater conſequence than the puniſhment of offences, wee 

mult ſecke all meanes poſsible to atraine ynto it. But the difticultic is not ſmall,totake 

the confiſcations from the publike,to imploy them as I haue ſaid , and eſpecially in a 

Moarchy. Yer there are many reaſons, the which a wiſe and vertuous prince will 

The inconveni- more eſtceme for his reputation , than all the goods in the world gotten by confiſcati. 
growinadiud- ONS . FOr if the publike reuenewes be great,orthe charges and impoſitiou1s laid yppon 
ging ot confica. he ſubie<t ſufficient , the confilcations oughtnot to be adiudged vnto the treaſure, if 
—_—_ the Commonweale be poore , much lefle may you inrich it with confiſcations, Tnſo 
doing you ſhall open agate for falſe accuſers ro make marchandiſe ofthe blood of the 

poore ſubic&s , and for princes to become tyrants. So we ſce that the height of allty. 

ranny hath bene in proſcriptions and coufiſcation ofthe ſubieAs goods . By this means 

Confiſcations * T?berizs the emperour made the way to a moſt cruel] butcherie, leauingro the yalue of 
cecaueot 5 fixtic ſcucn millions of crownes gotten the molt part by confiſcations. And after him 
. his nephewes Calzguls and Nero,polluted their hands with the blood of the beſt and 
molt vertuous men in all the empire,and all for their goods. Ir is well knowne that 

Nero had nocolour to put to death his maiſter Sexeca , but tor his wealth. Nether 


ſhall there be at any time falſe accuſers wanting, knowing they ſhall neuer bee called in 


G 


queſtion for their ſlaunders, being ſupported by the prince , who reaps part of the pro. 


fit . Phnie the younger ſpeaking of thoſe times, Wee haue (ſaith hee) ſeene the iudge- 
ments of informers,like voto theeues and robbers : for there was no teſtament,nor any 
mans eſtate aſſurcd . And therefore by the lawes,the kings procurator is enioyned to 
name the informer,leaſt the accuſation inthe end ſhould proue ſlaunderous: the which 
is neceſſarily obſcrued in Spaine, betore that the kings procurator 1s admitted ro accuſe 
any man,by an ediCt of Ferdinend,made in the yere 1492,in thele tearmes, O we ningun 
fiſcal pueds accuſar a conſeio perſone particular ſin dar priemerimente delator , That no fil- 
call or publike officermay accule any priuat perſon before the Councell, but hee ſhall 
firſt giucin the accuſers name . Itconfilcations hauc beene alwayes odious in euctic 
Commonweale,much more daungerous be they 1na Monatchy than in a Popular or 
Ariſtocraticall eltate,where falſc accuſcrs are not lo callily receiued. 
It any one will obie&, That we need not to feare thele inconueniences in a Royall 
—_ eſtate, hauing ro doe with good princes : I annſwere, that this right of confiſcation is 
ina Monarchy. one ofthe greateſt means that cucr was inuented,to make a good prince atyrant,cſpe- 
Tyrants are enri= Clally if the prince be poore . For he that hath no pretextto put his ſubie& ro death; it 
Rene 3 he hopes to hauc his goods thereby, he will never want crime, accuſers, nor flatterets. 
meanes ofcon- And oftentimes the wiues ofprinces kindle this fire,6& inflame their husbands to al cru- 
flſcations. : : 
cltic,to-eniof# the goods of them that ate condemned . Ahab king of Samaria could 
not get Nabozhs vinyard,neither for price nor praicr,bur queene /eſabe/ſubborned two 
falſe witnelles,to condemue the innocent as guiltic of treaſon both againſt God and 
man. And Fauſtine did [till |mportune the emperour Marcus Avwrelins her lusband, 
to put to death the poore innocent children of Aurdrns Caſ5ius, beeing, condemned for 
trealon, whoſe govds the emperour left vnto his children; as the kings of Perſia were 
woont to doe,cuenin caſes of high treaſon,and hath bene often praftiſed in this realm. 


And by the lawes of Polonia,confiſcation hath noplace but in the higheſt degree of 


trealon: and oftentimes 1t is giuen vnto the kinsfolkes. But it is a hard matter ro recoucr 


the 
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4 the goods which are once fortcited,be it by right or wrong z forthey holdit tor arule, 
That amercements once adiudged tothe crowne and receiued, are ncuer reſtored , al- 
though the iudgement were falle . The which is the more to bee feared for that the 
oods of them that are condemned for treaſon,arc forteited tothe prince , and notto 
thelords ofthe ſoyle,who cannot pretend any thing it another mans ſubicct bee con- 
demned for treaſon , as they may doe in all other crimes. And although we may num- 
ber as many good and vertuous kings in thisrealme, as Fr werc in any Monarchie 
ypon this carth, yet wee ſhall ſee that the reuenewes haue beene more augmented by 
confilcations and forced gifts, than by any thing ciſe . VV as there cuer prince in the 
world in vertuc,pictic,and integritie, like vnto our king Saint Lewes ? and yer by the 
meanes aforcſaid,hauing cauſed Petey of Dreux to be condemned, he did confiſcat,and 
then vnite voto his cro1wne the carldome of Dreux: as he did alſo vnto Thibant king of 
Nauarre and catlc of Champagne, who was inthe like daunger,it he had not refigned 
Bray,Fortione,and Monftrucil: and Raymond carle of Tholouſe, the countrey of Lan- ,, 
ouedoc . The countries of Guienne, Aniou, Maine, T ouraine,and Auucrgne,are come 
ynto the crowne by confilcations in thetime of Philip Auguſtus. T he dutchic of Alen- 1202. 
con,and the earledome of Perch,are alſo come by confilcauons. In like cale * Perigort, , _ 
bPonthicu, © la Marche, * Angouleſine, *I'Ific in Tourdaine,the marquilat of Salufles, Þ 1359. 
ands all the goods of Charles of Bourbon,with many other privar Seigneuries , haue & 5am. 
bene forfeited for high treaſon, according ro the cuſtome of other Commonweales, | 15% 
C andthe antient laws. Butthe cuſtome ot Scotland in caſes of treaſons is more cruell, 
whereas all the goods of him that is condemned accrue vntd the exchequer, without 
any regard of wite;children,nor creditors. 
If any man will fay, That the king freeing himſelf of thoſe lands which hold not im- 
mediarly of him,according to the cdiCt of Phltp the Faire, and giving the moſt part of 
them which hold dire&ly of him,vnto ſuch as ſhall deſerue well,the which he may do 
before they be incorporat vnto the crowne : hee ſhall not appropriat vntothe publike 
all the goods of priuat men, asel{c he might doin time , And to prevent this inconue- 
nience,the king cannot recouer thoſe lands which hold direQly of him , offring the 
price to them that bought them: for ſo he might by purchaſe get all his ſubieRs lands. 
I doe thercfore thinke this more conuenicnt, than to adiudge the confilcations vnto 
the people zas they did in Rome by the law Cornelia, which Sy//z the DiQator did 
publiſh, after that he had carichcd his friends and partifans with the ſpoyles of his ene- 
mics. But there 1s as ſmall reaſon to give them to the flatterers of princes , and to the 
horſe Icaches ofthe court,as it is viuall in all gouerned Monatchics,which opens a gap 
vntofalle accuſcrs,giuing vnto the vaworthy the rewards of the well deſeruing. VV ho 
doth not remember (although I gricve toremember) the blood of innocent citifens 
ſhed for gaine vnder a colour of religion , to gluttheſe horſeleaches ofthe court? 
Therefore co auoide thele inconueniences of either part as much as may be, I ſee no 
detter meanes than that which I haiie ſaid, That deduQting, the charges of the ſuit, his 
| iuſt debts being publick or private, and the rewards of the accuſers; the ſurpluſage of 
his inheritance ſhould be left vato the heires, and that which was putcialed to chari- 
table vſes; provided alwaizs that that which is ginen ro the informers, or ro the colle- 
pes in charitic, ſhall be only in money and not in lands,for the reaſons that I have for- ,,,Qr mr 
metly giuen. As for charirable works,there neucr wants meanes to imploy it, cither in berewarted | 
diuine things, or in publike works, or elſe about the ficke or the poore. In old time at norwithlands, 
Romeamercements were adiydged to the treaſurie of Churches,to be imployed in fa. 
crifices, and therefore they called amercements Sacramenta, as Sextus Pompers faith : 
for which cauſe Tis Romilizs refuſed the peoples bountic, which had decreed that 
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they ſhould reſtore vnto him the fine inthe which he had bene condemned, faying, F 
Thar things conſecrated vnto God ſhould not be taken from him. The like was alfo 
obſerued in Greece for the tenth of the goods that were confiſcate, the which were 
adiudged vnto the Chutch, as we may ſee in the ſentence giuen againſt Archiptolome, 
Antiphon,and his conſorts in Athence in the forme that followerh. The 16 day of Pry. 
tance, Demonicus Dalopete being Regiſter,and Philo#tratus Capraine, atthe putluite of 
Ardron touching Archetolemus, Onomaches, and Antiphon , whome the Captaine 
hath accuſed that they went to Lacedemon to the preiudice ofthe Commonweale, 
and that they departed from the Camp in one ofthe enemies ſhips;the Senat hath de. 
creed, That they ſhould be apprehended, and that the Captaine withten Senators na. - 
med by the Senat, ſhould determine ofthem, to the end they might be puniſhed, that G 
the Theſmothetes ſhould call them the next day, and bring them beforethe Tudges, 
and that the Capraine or any other might accuſe them, to the end that tudgement be. 
ing given, execution might follow, according to the lawes made azainſt traitors. And 
ynder the decree the ſentence is ſer downe in this ſort, Archiptolemus and Antiphon 
were condemned and deliucred into the hands of elcucn executioners of iuſtice, their 
goods fortaited, and the tenth reſerued vnto the goddeſie Hinerns, and their houſes 
razed : afterwards they did adivdge all vntothe publike treaſor, and yer the lawdid al. 
low the Tudges to diſpoſe in their ſentence as they ſhould thinke the caule deſerved for 
publike or charitable vſes, as we hauc acommendable cuſtorne in this realme. That 
which I haue ſaid of ſucceſsions ſhould principallic take place, when as there is any H 
ueſtion of lands holden in fee, for the prerogatiue and qualitic of the fee, afte&ed to 
No antient familics for the ſcruice ofthe Commonwweal . VW herin the Germans hauc 
well provided, for in all confiſcations the next of kin are preferred before the publiks 
treafurie when there is any queſtion of land in fee;zwherby flatterers haue no means to 
accuſe wrongfully, nor Princes to put good men to death tor their fees ; which ſeemes 
ro baue been the reaſon that by the lawes of God the amercement was conſecrated 
vnto God, and giuen tothe high Prieſts , if he that had offended were not in preſence, 
ot had no heires. And for thatthis Chapter concernes rewards and puniſhments,order 
requires that we diſcourſe of the one and the other. 


Cuae. IIII. 
Of reward and puniſhment. 


d £45 T is needfull to treate here briefly of rewards and puniſhments, 
: C for he that would diſcourſe thereof ar large ſhould make a great 
$” " Volume,for that theſe rwo points concerne all Commonweales, 
Ss 2 loas ifpuniſhments and rewards be well and wiſely diſtribured, 


_ 
£2 the Commonweale ſhall be alwaics happie and floriſh,and CON» - 
1% trariwiſe if the good benot rewarded and the bad puniſhed ac- 
: @— CA cording to their deſerts, there is no hope that a Commonweale x 
can long continue. There is not any thing that hath bred oreater troubles, (editions, 
Ciuill warres, and runes of Commonweales than the contempt of good men, and the 
libertie which is giuen to the wicked to offend with all Impunitie. Ic is not lo neceſla- 
ricto diſcourſe of puniſhments,as of rewards, for that all lawes and bookes of lawyers 
are full ofrhem, but I find not any one that hath written of rewards: cirher for that 
good men are ſorare, and wicked men abound; or forthat itſeemes more profirable 
for a Commonweale to reſtraine the wicked with the feare of puniſhment, than tO in 
courage the good to yertue with rewards. But for that puniſhmc«s arc odious of them- 
(clacs, 
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k ſelues, and rewards fauourable, therefore wiſe Princes haue accuſtomed to reterre pu- 
niſhments vymcothe Magiſtrate, and to reſerue rewards vnto themlelues,ro get the loue 
of the ſubieQts, and to flicthcir hatred: for which cauſe Lawyers and Magiſtrates haue 
treated amplie of puniſhments, and but few hauc made any mention of rewards, :And 
although the word meric is taken in the beſt ſence, as Sexeca ſaith, Altius ininrie quan 
merits deſcendunt, [niuries make a deeper impreſsion than merits, yer we will vſc ir in- 
differently and according vnto the vulgar phraſe. Eucry reward is cither honorable,or Pifferexce of te- 
profitable,or both rogether,elſe itis no reward,ſpeaking popularly and poliikely,ſce- 
ing wearcinthe middeſt ofa Commonweale, and not 1n the ſchooles of the Acade- 
mikes and Scoikes,which hold nothing to be profitable that is not honeſt; nor hono- 
rable which is not proficable : the which is a goodly paradoxe , and yet contraric to 
therules of policie, which doe neuer ballance profit with the counterpoiſe of honour : 
for the more profit rewards hauc in them,thelefle honourable are they, and alwayes 
the profit doth diminiſh the beautie and dignitic ofthe honour . And cuen thole are 
Crna and honoured, wherein they imploy their goods to maintaine the ho. 
nour. So as when we ſpeake of rewards,we vnderſtand triumphes, ſtatues, honoura- 
ble charges,eſtares,and offices,which are therefore caljed honors : tor that many times 
the priuat eltates of famous men are waſted thereby : the reſt haue more profit than 
honour in them,as benefices, militarie gifts, immunines of all or ſome charges; as of ta- 
xes,impolts,wardſhip,cxcmprions from the warre ; and from ordinaric judges, letters 
ofeſtate,of freedome,of legitimation,of taires, of gentrie,of knighthood,and luch like. 
Bucifthe office be hurtfull,and without honour,itis no longer areward, but a charge 
orburthen . Neither may wee confound a reward and a benefit; for a reward is giuen Diferente of ra- 
ypon good deſert,and a benefit vpon ſpeciall favour. And as Commonweals bediuers, "OE 
fothe diſtribution ofhonours and rewards is verie different ina Monarchy , andinthe 
other two eſtates . Ina Popular eſtate rewards are more honourable than profitable: 
for the common people hunt only after profit, caring little for houour,the which they _ _ 
doe willingly giue to them thatarc ambitious . But in a Monarchie the prince is more —_ — 
icalous of honour than ofprofit , eſpecially if he be atyrant, who rakes nothing more !s,5 ore... 
didainefully,than to (ee his ſubiet honoured and reſpeRed) tearing leaſt the ſweet in- 5=*by: 
tiſing bait of honour,ſhould make him aſpire and attempt againſt his eſtate: or els for 
that a tirant cannot endure the light of vertuc:as we read of the emperor Calrgule, who A tyrant canner 
was icalous and enuious of the honor that was done to God himſelf: and the emperor the — 
Domitian,who was the moſt baſe and cowardly tyrant that eucr was, yet could hee ne- 
uer endure that any honour ſhould be done vnto them that had beſt deſerued,but hee 
- putthern to death, Sometimes princes in ſtead of recompencing of worthy men,they 
put them to death, baniſh them,or condemne them to perperuall priſon, for the (afetic 
oftheir eſtates. So did © Nexandey the Great to Parmenio his conſtable,/uſtrnianto Bel- 
bſarims, Edvard the fourth to the carle of VV arwike; and infinit others,who for the re- 
F ward of their proweſle hauc bene flaine,poiſoned,or ill intreated by their princes. And 
for this cauſe,as Tac/tws writes,the Germans did attriburt all the honour oftheir goodly 
exploits ynto their princes ,to free themſelues from enuic which followes vertue. And 
therefore we neuet ſee Monarches,& much lefle tyrants,to graunt triumphes and ho- 
nourableentries vnto his ſubics, what viforic ſocucr they haue gotten of the ene- 
mie. Buc contrariwiſe a diſcreet captaine,, in ſtead of atriumph ar his returne from vi- hufomen%;. 
Qoric,humbling himſfelfe before his prince, he ſaith, Sir, your viforic is ray glorie, al- p.m 
though the prince were not preſent: for hee that commaunds deſerues the honour of 
the y1toric,cucn in a Popular eſtate : as it was adiudged berwixt the Conſull LucFatiwl 
and Valerixs his licutenant,vpon a comrouerhie they had for the triumph, the which 
Valert- 
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Valerius pretended to be due vnro him , for that the Contull was abſentthe day of the E 


battell . So we may fay,that the honour ofthe victoric 1s alwayes duevnto theprince, 
although he be abſcnt the day ofthe bartell: as Charles the fitt,king ot Frafice was,who 
gauc his armes vnto one of his gentlemen,and retired himlelte out ofthe fight, tearing 
to fall into his cnemics hands : And for this cauſe he was called witc,remembring how 
preiudiciall his fathers captiuitie was vnto Fraunce . Thelike we may lay of Popular 


eſtates , that the generals viRtories belong vnto the people vnder whole enſigns they 


haue tought , but the honor of the triumph is given voto the Generall:the which is not 
obſcrucd in a Monarchy . V hich is the chiete,and it may bethe onely occalion,why 
in Popular cttates well gouerned, there are more vertuous men than ina Monarchy: 
For that honor whichis the onely reward of vertuc is taken away,or atthe leaſt much 
reſtrained from them thar deſeruc it in a Monarchy,and is graunted in a lawfull Popu- 
lar eſtate,cucn in matters of armes . For as a generous and noble minded man doth 
more eſtecme honour than all the treaſure of the world ; fo wnthout doubt he will wil. 
lingly ſacrifice us lite and goods for the glorie he expeQs : and the greater the honours 
be,the more men there will be of merir and tame . Ana therefore the Commonweale 
of Rome hath had more gicat Capraines,wile Senators, cloquent Orators, andlear- 
ned Lawyers,than avy other Commonweale , cither Barbarians, Greeks, or Latines : 
For he that had pur to rout alegion of the enennes,it was at histhoice to demand the 


triumph,or atthe leaſt ome honourable charge; one of the which could not bee deni- 


cd him . As for the triumph,which was the highett point of honour a Roman citiſen 
could aſpire vito , there were no people vnder heauen where it was, ſolemniſed with 
more ſtate and pompethan at Rome: For hethat iriurnphed , made his entrie more 
honourablethan a king could doe in his realme , dragging the captiue kings & com- 
maunders in chaines after his chariot , hee fitting on high attred with apurple robe 


wrought with gold,and a crowne of bates accompanied wich his victorious armic,be+ 


i19 brave with the ſpoyles of their enemies, with a ſound of trumpets and clarons, ra- 
uiſhing the hearts of all men,partly with incredible toy, and partly with amazement & 
admiration: and inthis manncr the Generall went voto il.c Capitoll to doe ſacrifice. 
Abouc all (faith Polybi) that which did moſt inflacve che vuuth to aſpire ro honour, 
werethe triumphall ſtatues or images lively drawne oi his patents and predeceflors,to 
accompnie him to the Capitoll . And after he had done the {ulemne ſacrifice, hee was 
conduCted hometo his houſe by the greareſt noble men) and captaines. And thoſe 
which diced were publikely pray(cd betore the people, according vnto the merits of 
their forepaſied lines . And not onely the men, but alſo the women,as we readin Tytws 
Linius, Matronss honor adattus, ut eorum ſicut virorum ſolemmis laudatio efſet, There 
was honour giucn vnto matrons,that there might bee a folemne commendation of 
them asofmen. I knowthere are preachers which will ſay, That this deſire ofhonour 
is vainc,which cueric good man ſhould flic : but I hold thatthere iz nothing more ne- 
ccllaric for youth (as Theophraſtus ſaid) the which doth enflame them with an honeſt 
ambition; who when as they lee themlelues commended,then do vertues ſpring and 


take d-eperroot iathem . And Thomas Caguines lth, Thata prince mult bee nouti- 


ſhed with the deſire of true glorie,to giue him the raltc of vertue . VV e haue no reaſon 
then to marucll,it never any Commonwealedid bring forth ſuch tamous men, and lo 
many,as Rome did: Forthe honours which were graunted in other Commonmweals, 
came nor neere vnto them which were giuen in Rome. Ic was agreat reward of ho- 
nour at Athens,and inthe Olympike games,to bc crowned with a crowne of gold in 
the open thearre before all the people, and commcuiied by an Orator ; orto obtaine a 
ſtatuc of brafle, or tobe enterraincd 6f the publike charge, or robe the firlt , or ofthe 
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ficſt rank in places of honors,for himſelfe & his houſe ; the which Demochares required 
ofthe people for Demoſthenes,after that he had made a repetition of his prayſes, wher- 
inthere was no lefſe proficthan honour. Butthe Romans(to giue them to vnderſtand 
thatthey muſt nor eſteeme honour by profit) had no crowne in greater eſtimation, 
than that of graſſe or greene corne, the which they held more pretious than all the 
crownes of gold of other nations. Neither was it cuer giuen to any, but to Q. Fabris 
Maximus, lurnamed Cuntator,with this tule,Patrie ſeruatori , Tothe preſeruer of his 
cquntrey . VV herein the wiſedome ofthe aunticnt Romans is greatiy to be commen.- 
ded,hauing thereby baniſhed couctouſneſle and the defire of gainetull rewards; and 
planted the loue of vertuc in the fubictts hearts,with the price of honour. And where- 
as other pringes are greatly troubled to find money,to emprtie their cotters, tro{ell their 
revenewes,to opprelle their ſubieQs, to forfeit ſome, and to {poile others, torecom- 
pence their flaues and flatterers(alrhough that vertue cannot bee valued by any price ) 
the Romans gaue nothing but honours, for that the captaines reſpeed nothing lefle 
than profit: and cuen a priuat Roman ſouldiour refuſed a chaine of gold of Labienus 
lieutenant to Ceſar,tor thar he had hazarded his life couragioully againſtthe enemie, 
Gaying, That he would not the reward of the couetous, but of the vertuous ; the which 
is honour,that we muſt haue alwaycs before our cycs. But vertue muſt not follow, but 
goc before honour: as it was decreed by the aunticnt high Pricſts at Rome , when as 
Conſull FHarcus Marcellus had built a temple ro Honour and Vertue; to the endthe 


( vows and f(actifices ofthe one ſhould not be confounded with the other, they reſotued 


tomake a wallto diuide the remple in wwo,but yet ſo, as they muſt paſle thorow the 
temple of Vertue,toenter into that of Honour. And to fpeake truely,the auntient Ro- 
mans onely did vnderſtand the merits of vercue,and the true points of honour . For 
although the Senator ©erippa left not wherewithall ro detray his funerall, nor the 
Conlull Fabricius northe Diftator Cincinnatus wherewithall to feed their families, 
yetthe one was drawne from the plddygh tothe Difatorſhip , and the other refuſed 


' halfe the kingdomes of Pyrrhws,to maintaine his reputation and honour . The Come 


wh 


monweale was neuer ſo furniſhed with worthy men,as in thoſe dayes,neither were ho- 
nours and dignities better diſtributed than in that age . But when as this pretious re- 
ward of vertue was impatted tothe vicious and ynworthy,it grew contemtible , (o as 
eucry one {corned it,and held it diſhonourable: as it happened ofthe gold rings which 
all the gentlemen of Rome negleed,ſeeing Flauins alibertine to Appins and a popu- 
larman,created Xdile,or chicte oucrſcer ofthe viftuals; the which they were not ac- 
cuſtomed ro giue to any but gentlemen , although he had deſerued well of the people. 
Andthe which is moſt to be feared, good men will abandon the place wholly to the 
wicked , for that they will haue no communication nor fellowſhip with them : as Cats 
the younger did, who being choſen by lot with divers other judges to iudge Gabinms, 
and ſceing that they pretended to abſolue him, beceing corrupted with gifts, hee retired 
himiſelfe before the people, and brake the tables that were offered ynto him. So did the 
chaſt women inthis realme,who caſt away their girdles of gold,the which none might 
weare that had ſtained their honours , who notwithſtanding did weare girdles, & then 
they ſaid, O we boune renommee valoit meux que ceintnre doree , That a good name was 
better than a golden girdle . For alwaies vertuous men haue impaticntly endured to 
dee equalled with the wicked in the reward of honour. Haue wee not ſecne thar 
the onely meanes that king Charles the ſeuenth found to make a number of vn- 
worthy men, who had gotten the order of knights ofthe Starre,by women or fauour, 
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to leaue it,he decreed, That the archers of the watch at Paris, ſhould weare a itar vpon Tis nauralige. 


their caſſockes , which was the marke of Saint Owen : whereuppon all the knights of 
| this 


der of honour 


and yertue, 
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this diſorder left the ſtarre . As in like caſe the people of Arhens diſanulled the Jaw of E 
Oltraciſme,by the which the beſt men were baniſhed their countrey for three yeares ' 
when as Hyperbolus one of the worlt and wickedeſt men of Athens had bene condem- 
ned by that law; | 
It is adaungerovs and very pernitious thing in cuery Commonweale, togrant ho. 
nours and rewards without avy difference, or to ſell them for money ; although thar 
they which thinke to win honour in buying their offices , abuſe themſelues as much ag 
thoſe which thought to fliewith the golden wings of Euriprdes , making that which 
ſhould be the lighteſt of all others,ofthe heavieſt merrall: for then the precious trea. 
Thereward of (yr of honour turnes to diſhonour 3 and honour being once loſt,then do they exceed 
hee ative in all vice and wickednefle : the which ſhall never happen if the diſtribution of rewards G 
ginento the and puniſhments be ordered by a harmoniacall juſtice, as wee will ſhew in the end of 
this works. Ifa Conlull be allowed a triumph,jit is reaſon that captains and lieutenants 
ſhould hane the eſtates and offices , the horſmen the crowns and horſes, and the prjuar 
ſoldiors alſo ſhould haue part ofthe arms8 ſpoils. And inthe beſtowing of offices they 
| pm muſt alſs haue a reſpe&vnto the qualitie of perſons: to Gentlemen the offices of Con- 
the >" aig (ull,and Gouernments ; to the Plebeians the T ribunes places,and other meane offices 
Tum ficfortheir qualities and merits: andifrhe vertue of a meane man or ofa priuate ſoul. 
dicr be ſo great that hee exceeds all others,it is reaſon that he have his part in the grea- 
reſt dignities, as it was decreed by the law Canulcia, to appeaſe the (editions berwixt 
the nobilitic of Rome and the people: but he that would make a Conlull, a knight of 4 
the Order,or a maſter of the horſe, of a bafe fellow that had neuer caried arms,withort 
doubt he ſhould blemiſh the dignitte ofrewards, and put the whole cſtate in danger of 
ruine. In old time there was more ditficultie to create a ſimple Knight, than is now to 
make a Generall : they muſt haue delcrued well, and prepare themſclues for it with 
The eftimation great {olemnitie. And even Kings children and Princes of the bloud were not admit- . 
ooourtin red to be Knights but with great ceremonies: as we may reade of Saint Lew,when he 
made his ſonne Ph:lip the 3. Knight, who afterwards created Phz/zp the faire Knight 
inthe yeare 1284 and he his three children in the preſence of all his Princes : and which 
is raore, king Francis the firit after the battaile of Marignan cauſed himſelte to be dub- 
bed knight by Capraine Bayardtaking his tword trom him. Bur ſince that cowards and | 
houſedoues caricd away this price of honor, true knights neuecr eſteemed it: fo as 
Charles the ſixt at the ſiege of Bourges made aboue fiue hundred knights banerets, 8 
many other knights, which had not power to raile a banner, as MorFrelet ſaid. Inlike 
ſort that militaric girdle which the Roman Emperours did vſe to giue as a reward of 
honor tothem that had delerued well of the Commonweale ; as the coller of the or- 
der,the which they tooke away in reproch, as /u{zanthe Emperour did from lowiniau 
and other chriſtian Captaines; and the honor ofa Patrician, the which the Emperouts 
of the Eaſt did eſtceme as the higheſt point of honor and fauour : in the beginning it 


was not giuen but vnto the greateſt Princes and noble men. As we read that the Em- 


perovur Ana;ta/zns ſent the order of a Patrician to king Clowss in the citic of Tours, but K 


after that it was imparted to men of baſe condition and vnworthie of that honor, it 
grew contemptible,ſo as Princes haue bin of neceſsitie glad ro forge new honors,new 
prizes,and new rewards. As Eawardthe third king of England made the order of Saint 
George, of ofthe Garter : and ſoone after the 6 of Ianuary 1351 king thon did inſtitute 
Theorters of The order ofthe Starre in the Caſtell of Saint Owen: and long after that Philip thele- 
Moonee; Cond duke of Burgogne ereCtedthe order ofthe golden Fleece: and 4o yeres after him 
Lewis the nt king of France made the order of Saint Michae!!; as allo after himthe 
dukes of Sauoy hauc inſtituted the order of the Anonciado, and other Princes hauc 


done 
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- Þ thereare, the more it will be deſired of all men: as ar a-prize, the which is the more 


On AConuuvonyeazats. 


4 doverhe like, to honor with thetarle of Knighthood thoſe thar deſerned well, whole 


exoices they . cannot otherwiſe reward.; By. the firlt arcicic otthe golden Fleece; the 
which was inſticured the tenth of Tanuary 1429 no man mighr.be Knight of that or- 
der, ynleſſe he were a Gentleman ofnaime and armes, and without reproch: by the ſe. 
cond;he.might nor.carrie any other.order of what Prince ſocucr, but with the priuitie 
& conſent ofthe chicte of che ordet : theſcuenth article wils, Thar all perſonall quarrels 
x4difſentions of Knights among themiſelues ſhall be decided by Indges ot the order, 
the whichis a bodic and Colledge; withza Chancellor, Treaſorer, King ar armes, Re- 
giſt er,a priuat Seale of the arder,andoueraigne iuriſd1tion, withour appeale or civil 
requeſt, Zewis.the 14 imitating the example of Php Duke of Bourgogne, who-had 


z extertained himinthertime of his diſgrace with his father,inſticutingthe order of Saint 
' Michz{i1a804Colkedge,the ficlt day of Auyult in the yeare' 1469 he ſer downe thoſe 


arcicles'\whereot I hanc made mention, and all other articles ſpecified in the inſtitution 
ofthe Fleece and beſides in the 27 article ir is (aid, That when any aflemblic ſhall be 


The law of the 
ColdenFleecs 


The law of the 


order of Saint 


madexhelife and conuerſation of euery Knight ſhall be examined one after an other, Michael. 


dyriag which examination they ſhall deparc out ofthe Chaprer, and be called againe 
toheare the adrmonitions and cenſures ofthe Chancellor of the order* andin the 38 
anicle.itis faid, That an examination and cenſure ſhall be made ofthe ſoucraigne and, 
head ofthe order, which is the King,as of the reſt to be puniſhed and correted, accor- 
diogtothe aduice ofthe brethren ofthe order, ifhe hath commirted any thing againſt 


'thehongr,ctare, anddurie of Knighthood, or againſt the ſtatutes ofthe order :andin- 


the42 article i518 decteed;That avy Knights place being'voyd, the Chapter ſhall pro-' 
td ©o a new eletion, andthe Soucraignes voice ſhall ſtand but fortwo : and both he: 
andallche Knights of the order ſhall be bound to rake a ſolemne oth at their entrie iro: 
the Chapter , to chuſe the worthieſt that they know,without reſpeCtro hatred, friend- 
ſip, fauour, bloud, or any other occaſion, which might, divert them from the right : 
which orh ſhall be made in che Soucraignes hands fromthe firit vnro the laſt: and in 
thelaft article there is an expretle clauſe, That nexrher the King nor his fucceſfors, nor 
the chapter of che order may nor derogate from the. articles otthe inſticution. Behold 


| bicfly the ioititucion ofrhe ocderand Coll edge ot honor, the goodlict and the moſt 
' yall thac cuer was in'any Commonweale, ro draw, yea to force mens minds vnto 


jetue. It may be ſome one will ſay,that the firſt 1oſticution of 31 Koights inthe order 
afthegolden Fleece, of 36 in the order of France, and of 24 in the order ofthe Garter 
nſtitured at VV ind(or, cuts off the way to vertue, for that iris expreſly defended1n the 
lſtarticle ofthe ordinances of Lewis the 11,not to increaſe thatnumber, although the 
Soveraigne Prince and the whole Chapter were ſo reſolued ; but in my opinion it is 
one of the chicfeſt articles that ought to haue bene dulic obſcrued: to auoid the incon- 
ueniences which we haue ſcene by the infiaice mimber of the order of Saint Michell, 


for the number is ſufficievt to receiue them that ſhall deferue that honor : and the fewer number of + 


Knights of the - 
order, baue rui- 


geedily deſired, for that eucry man hopes tor it,and few cartic ir. And in this number n<4*heorder, 


loucraigne Princes are not comprehended, ro whom they preſent the order only for 
tonor, for that they cannot be tyed ro the lawes of the order, and retaine the rights 
andprerogatiues of ſoucraigntic. And although the number were ſmall, yet were there 
but foureteene Knightes at the firſt inſtitution ofthe order,the which are namedinthe 
ordinance: and in thetime of King Francis the firſt the number was ncuer full. Soit is 


moſt certaine, that there is noching that doth more blemiſh the greatnes ofthe honor, 


to impart itto ſo many Andtor this cauſe many ſeeing the ſmal account was held 


dtthe order,procured to haue their Seigneuries erected into Earledomes, Margquifars, 
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and Duckies, which number hath ſo increaſed ina ſhort time, as the multitude hath | 


bred contempr,ſo as Cherls the ninth enafted by an edi, That ater that time all Dy. 
chics, Marquiſats and Countics ſhould be 'vnited vnto the Crowne ; If the Dukes, 
Marquiſes and Earles dyed without heires males iſſued oftheir bodies, alchough the 
faid Seigneurjes had not in former times belonged vato the Crowne': the which is a 
veric neceſlarie Edi& to reſtraine the inſatiable ambition'ot fuch as had not deſerued 
theſe ticles ofhonor, whereof the Prince ſhould be icalous.: And generally in all gifes, 
rewards, and titles of honor it is expedicnt(for the greater grace ofthe benefi)tthat he 
only which holds the Soucraigntic ſhould beſtow ir-on him that hath deſerued; who 
will chinke hinuſelfe much more honored, when his Prince hath given him hisrewarg, 
ſecne him, heard him, and graced him. Alſo the Prince aboue all things muſt be jea. 
lous that the thanks of his bountic may remaine, baniſhing from his couttrhole ſellers 
of ſmoke , or puniſhing them as Alexander Severus did , who cauled oneto betyed 
vnto a poſt, as Spartzan laith,and (morhered him with fmoke, cauling it to be proclai- 
med by the tromper, Soperiſh all ſuch as ſell ſmoke. He was fauored by the Empe. 
rour, who as ſoone as he knew the name of any one whom the Emperour meant to 
grace cither with honor or office, he went vmo him, promiſing him his favour, the' 
which he ſold at a high rate, and like a horſeleech ofthe Court he ſucker the bloud of 
the ſubicas tothe diſhonor of his Prince, who ſhould hold nothing more deere than 
the thanks of his gifts and bounrie; cle it he indure that his houſhold ſeruants ſteale 2- 


way the fauours of his ſubic&s, itis to be feared tharin the end they will make them-' 


ſclues maſters, as Abſolon did, who ſhewing himlſelfe affable and courteous to all the 
ſubie&s,abuſing the charges of honor,offices,and benefices,giuing them vnder the fa- 
uour ofthe King his father to whom he pleaſed ; he ſtole from him((aiththe ſcripture) 
his ſubieQs hearts, and expelled him from his royall throne. We read alſo of Ortho, 
who hauing receiued 2500 crownes for a diſpenſation which the Emperour Galbs 
gaucat his requeit,he gauerhem aniong the Capraines of the guards, the which was a 
chicfe meanes for him to vſurp the State, after that he had cauſed Ga/ba to be flaine. 
This gift was like vnto the Eagle which the Empcrour /ultan caried in his Standard,the 
which pulled offther owne feathers, whereot they made arrowes to ſhoot at her. For 


reis the ruine of the ſame occaſion the laſt kings iſſued from Aeroue and Charlemagne were expelled 


princes to giue 
too great autho- 
ritie to his (ub« 
ies, 


Charhkes the 


ninth to Henry, 


from their eſtates by the Maiors of the pallace, who gaue all offices and benefices to 
whom they pleaſed without the kings priuitic or conſent: and therefore Loyp Abbot 
of Ferrieres did write vnto Charles the 3 king of France,aduifing him to haue a (peciall 
care that his flatterers and courtiers did not ſteale from him the thanks of his liberaliric, 
Some will ay,that it is impoſsible for a Prince to refuſe his mothet, brethren,children, 
and friends: I muſt confeſle it is a hard marter to auoid it, yet T haueſeene a King who 
being importuned by his brother for another,ſaid vnto him inthe preſence ofthe ſu- 
tor, Brother, atthis time I will donothing for your ſake, but for the loue ofthis man 
who hath deſerued well, ro whom he graciouſly granted what his brother had deman- 
ded. Bur if the Prince will wholic yeeld himſelte ro the appetite of his followers, we 
may well ſay that he is buta cipher,which gives all power vnto others, reſerues no- 
thing to himſelfe : he muſt therefore know which be good and vertuous men, andthat 
haue well deſerucd. Andlcaſt the Prince ſhould be forced to denie many importunate 
beggers, he mult make choiſe of wiſe and fairhfull malters of requeſts, to receiuc cuery 
mans petition , who may difluade ſuch as demaund any thing thar is vniuſt or againſt 
the good ofthe State, or at the leaſt they muſt acquaint the Prince therewith thathe 
may not be {urpriſcd in his anſwer: By this meanes importunat beggers ſhall be kept 
backe by good men, neither ſhall they haue any cauſe to bee diſcontented with the 

Prince, 


— 
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k Princ2,vho they will thinke vnderſtands not thereof, or clfe he will fatisfte them with 


ertineit reaſons, wherein the Emperour Tis is orcatly commended,tor that he ne. 
ver ſent away any man diſcomented, whether he granted or retuled what he deman- 
ded,and therefore they called him, Thedelizhr of mankind. Morconer an impudent 
begger knowing that his p2tition ſhall be viewed, red and examined by a wite Chan- 
cellor, or an vnderttandiog malter ofrequeſts will nor preſumeropurine a thing that 
is vniuſt ; for Princes neuer want flartercrs and impudent beggers, the which haue no 
other end but ro drinke the bloud,catethe boanes, & fuck rhe marrow both ol Prince 
and (ubicR : and thole which haue beſt delerued of the Cummonweale,are common» 
ly moſt kepr back, not only for thar their honor foroids them to flarter,and to beg the 


z reward of vertuc, waich ſhould be olired vato them: vut allo forthe charges and ex- 


pences of the purſuite,aud many times without all hove. And ittheir petitions be once 
reieted, they will not make a ſecond attempt, no more then Callicratidzs a Lacede- 
monian Captaine (one ofthe molt vertuous of his agt) who was mocks of the Cour- 
tiers of yong Cyrus, tor that he had not the patience to court itlong : and contrariwile 
Liſander a Aattering courner jt cuer any were, obcained whatlocucr he demaunded, 
A modeſt and baflitull man 1s amazed 1a this cafe, where as the impudeat preuaile, 
knowing well the hamor of Princes, who alwates loue them ro whom they haue done 
moſt g00d,and the moſt part haterhem ro whom they are moſt bound: and to fay the 


c truth, the nature ofa bencht15 ſuch, as-it doth no leſle bind him that giues, than him 


ry 


that receiues it: and contrariwilc thanks and the acknowledging of a benefit is trouble- 
ſome to an ingratetull perſon, and revenge is [weer, wherot Tcitzs giues the reaſon, 
ſaying, Prontores ad vindictanm ſum quam 44 gratiam, quia gratia exert, witio in queitu 
bebetur: WW e are more proneto revengethento giuethanks, for thauks is held a bur. 
then, and revenge a gaine. And alchough that many Princes neither pay, nor giuc any 
thing bur words, yet the lealt promiſe that is made vnto them they hold as a firme 
bond. There is yet an other point which hinders and cuts oft the rewards of good 
men,which is,that if a wiſe Prince beſtowes any othce,primledge, or gift to whom ſoc- 
ver,before he can entoy it, he mult giue rhe one halte in rewards: and oftentimes their 
promiſes are ſold ſo deere,as they carric away little or nothing at all,the which is an in- 
curable diſeaſe but by ſcuere and rigorous puniſhments, tor the which they mult of ne- 
celsitic provide, ſecing that puniſhments and rewards are the rwo firmeſt ſupports of a 
Commonweale. The beit meanes to preuentit 1s tor the Prince ro cauſe the gitt ro 
be brought and deliucred,and if it were polsible to be preſent thereat himiſclte, ſpecially 
ifit be to a man of wotth:ior the gift comming in this fort from the Princes own hand, 
hath more efficacic and grace, then a hundred times as much giuen him by an other 
repiningly, or curtalled tor the moſt part. The like cenſure is tobe made of praile or 
commendations, which the Prince delmers with bis owne mouth.to him that hath 
deſerucd it, the which hath more eftect rhen all the wealth that he can give him: and a 
reproch or blame is as a ſtabbe vnto generous mindsroforce ther-ro do well. But it is 
Impoſsible cucr to {ec a iult diſtribution 6f puniſhments and rewards, ſo long as Prin- 
ces ſhall (ct to ſale dignities, honors,offices,and benefices, the which is the molt dange- 
rous and pernitious plague in a Commonweale. All nations haue prouided for it by 
good and wholeſome lawes ; and cucn-1n this reaime the ordinance of S:. Lewss notes 
them with infamie that haue vſed the fauour otany man to procure them offices of 
uſtice, the which was reaſonablic well executed vntill the raigne of king Frarcts the 
liſt, and in England itis yet rigoroully obſerved, as I haue vnderſtood by M. Raxd'l 
the engliſh Ambaſſador; the which was alſo {trittly decreed by an edit of Ferdinand, 
great Grandfather by the mothers fide to Philip, made inthe yeare 2492 where as the 
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forme of chooſing of offices ofiuſtice is ſet downe: Que noſe puedan vender, ny trocay x 

of fictos de Alcaldia , uy Alquailadgo, ny regim ento,ny Veynies quarria,ny fiel executoria, 

2) iaraderia. It is notncedfull ro ſer down the inconueniences & mileries that a Com. 

monwealc is ſubic& vnto by the ſale of offices, the labour were infinite being (o well 

knowne to all men, But it is more difficult in a popular State to perlwade them thar 

this trafficke is good, then where as the richeſt men hoid the Soueraignerie. it is the 

0s yobur pag onely meanes to exclude the poorer ſort from otfices, who in a popular eſtate will 

ERS. Gans chein parts without paying any money, and yet hardly ſhall they obſerue theſe 
prohibitions, when as the common pcopic ſhall reape ſome benefit by chooſing of 
ambitious men. As for a Monarke, pouertie ſometimes forceth him to breake good 
lawes to ſupplic his wants, but after they haue once made a breach, iris impoſsible to G 
repairc it. It was forbidden by the law Perilia togoto ayers and aſſemblies, to ſue for 
the peoples fauour 8 voyces.By the law Papiria no man might weare a white gowne, 
The law Calphurnia declared him incapable tor cuer to beare any office that had been 
condemned of ambition, vnlefle he had accuſed and conuifted an other, and he thar 
had cauſed his corperitor to be condemned of ambition, he obtained his office; after. 
wards puniſhment was made greater by the law Tullia, publiſhed at the requeſt of Cz. 
cero, whereby it was decreed that a Senator condemned of ambition ſhould be bani. 
ſhed for ren yeares, but ir was not obſcrued by therich, who ſent their broakers into 
the aſſemblic of the States with great ſommes of money to corrupt the people, ſo as 
Ceſar fearing to haue one ioyned with him inthe Conſulſhip that might croſle his H 
delignes , he offred his friend Luceius as much money as was needfull to purchaſe the 
peoples voyces ; whereofthe Senat being adueriiſed,they appointed a great ſomme of 
money for his competitor Marcy Brbulys to buy the peopl:s ſuftrages, as Sueronius 

The nearer, Goth teſtifie. T his was vpon the declining of the popular eſtate, the which was over- 

ences which throwne by this meancs; for vndoubtedly they which make ſale ofeſtares,offices,and 

bes. benefices, they ſell the maoſt ſacred thing in the world which is Tuſtice, they (ell the 
Commonmweale, they (ell the bloud of the ſubicQs, they (ell the lawes, and taking a- 
way all the rewards of honor, vertue, learning, pietie, and religion, they open the gates 
to thefts,corruprion,couctoulnes, iniuſtice, arrogancie, inpietie, and to be ſhort, to all 
vice and villanie. Neither muſt the Prince excule himtelte by his.pouertie, for there is 3 } Þ 

Pountienotaw. NO auailable exculc, or that hath any colour ro ſecke the ruine of an eſtate, vnder a 

fall excuſein = pretence Of poucTtie. And itis a ridiculous thing tor a Prince to pretend pouertie, ſec- 

Lite of edbces. ing he hath ſo many meanesto preuent it it he pleaſe, We reade that the Empire of 

Rome was neuer more poore and indebted then vnder the Emperour Hechogabalys 

that monſter of nature, and yet Alexander Sewers his ſucceſſor, one of the wileſt and 

moſt yertuous Princefle that ever was would neuer indure the {ale of offices, ſaying in 

the open Senat,Non petiar mereatores poteitatum, | will nut indure theſe marchants,or 

buyers of dignitics: and yetthis good Emperour did fo abate the taxes and impoſts, as 

he that paicd oneandthirtie crownes vnder Helrogabalus, paicd but one crowne vnder 

Alexanaer, reſoluing,it he had liued,to take butthe third part of it, but he raigned but x F | 

fouretecne yeares after that he had freed his predeceſſors debts, and defeated the Par- 

thians and the people ofthe north, leauivg to his ſucceſſor an Empire floriſhing in 

armes and lawes. But his court was wiſely ordred, exceſsjue prodigalitics were cut off, 

rewards were cquallic deſtributed, 8 the theeues ofthe publike treaſure were ſcuerely 

The diſpoſition PUniſhed, He was called Sexerns, by reaſon of his (eueritie. He hated flatterers as 2 

of theemperour /ague to all Princes, neither durſt the horſeleeches ofthe court come neere him. He 
was very wiſe inall things, but eſpecially in the diſcouering of mens huwors, and of a 

great tudgement in decerning of cucry mans merits; being reucrent with aſeuere _ 
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4 ofmaicltie. We hauec ſhewed before, that the ſoftnes or fimplicitic of a Prince is:dan- 
gerous to an eſtate. After rhat the great king Francis the firſt became (through his oJd 
age) auſtere and not ſo accelsible; the flutterers and horſeleeches of the court came not 
acere him,ſo as the treaſure was ſo well husdanded,as afrer ©15 death they found (cuca- a _ 
tecne hundred thouſand crownes in readie money,befides the quarter of March which Fraccsthe &rlt. 
was readic to be recciued: and his realme full of learned men, great Capraines, good + 
Archite&s, and all ſorts of handicrafts, and the frontires of his cltate extending eucn 
vnto the gates of Milan,being aflured by a firmepeace with all Princes. And although 
that he had been cncountred with great and mightie enemies, and had been taken pri- 
ſoner and paied his ranſome,yer did he build Citics, Townes, Caſtles,and (tately Palla- 

3 ces: but the facilitic and too great bountie of his {ucceſſor Henry the ſecond brought FD 
the eſtate indebted within little more than twelue yeares after, fourc mullions three of; odgality 
hundred fortie cight thouſand three hundred nintic three pounds ciglyeene ſhillings ***{*cor. 
ſtarling (as I learned out ofthe accounts) and the countries of Sauoy and Picdmonr, 
with all that which they had conquered in thirte yeares before,loſt,and the reſt much 
ingaged, I omit ro ſpeake how much France was falne from her anuent dignitic and 
beautic, how worthic men were kept from their degrees, vertuous men troden vnder 
foore,and the learned contemned: andall thele miſcries came vpon the realme,tor that Thecauleofthe 
he did prodigallic giue dignities, offices, benefices, and the treaſure to the yaworthie, Fraunce. 
and ſuffered the wicked with all impunitie. T har Prince then that will enioy a happie 

( eſtate ler him refer the puniſhment of offences to the Magiltrate, as it is expedient, and 
relerue rewards vnto himfelts, giuing by little and lictle accordiog to cuery ones merit, 
that the thanks may be the more durable; and commaund punithments to be done at 
an inſtant, ro the end they may be the lefle grievous to them that ſuffer them, and the 
feare deeper grauen inthe harts ofothers, terrifying them from their wicked and dil- 
ordred liues. Theſe lawes of puniſhments and rewards being dulie obſerued ina Com- 
monweale, vertue ſhall be alwaies honorablic rewarded, the wicked ſhall be baniſhed, 
publick debts ſhall b2 paicd, and the State ſhall flouriſh with all aboundance. But for 
that the frauds of courtiers are ſo many , and ſuch infinit deuiſes to rob the trealurie,ſo 
as the wiſeſt Princes may be circumuented, a law was made by Philip of Valois, and x, the yeare 

D verified in the courr of Parliament, and chamber ot accomprs, whereby it was cnated, *333- *day- 
Thar all gifts giuen by the king ſhould be void, it his letters pattents did not containe 
whatſocucr had beengiuento him or to any of his predecellors in former times by the 

. Princes bountie : which law although it were moſt profitable, yer was ic abrogared 
wo yeares after by their meanes that were intereſled, finding how much it did preiu- 
dice them, ſo as it was enacted that it ſhould bce ſufficient to haue the derogatorie an- 
vexed to their pattents, as I haue ſeene inthe aunticnt regiſters of the court : but 
that alſo was taken away, lcalt any remembrance of benefits ſhould hinder the Princes 
bountie. 

There was another law made by Charles the 8. whereby all gifts aboue ten paunds 

l ſtarling ſhould be enrolled: but ſince they haue vicd ſo much traud,as one in this realm 
was not aſhamed to bragge in a great aſſembly, That he had goten(beſides his offices) 
hive thouſand pounds ſtarling a yeare of good rent, and yet there was not any one gift 
made vnto him to be found 10 all the regitters of the chamber , although it were appa- 
rantthat he had nothing but from the king . Ve mult not therefore wonder at great 
debts, ſecing the treaſure is exbaulted akter ſo ſtrange a manner , as hee that hath moſt tn whar fore the 
receiued, makes a ſhew to hauc had nothing. For to giue ſo much to'one man,alckough F,nc* 29% 
hedeſcrue well, doth not onely waſte the treaſure of the Commonweale, bur allo ſtirre 


vp the diſcontentedto (editions and rebellions. And one ofthe beſt meancsto preſerue 
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ancltatcin hergreatneſle,is to beſtow gifts and rewards on many, to continue cuerie [> 
one in his dutie, andthatthey may ballance one another . Alto an aduiſed prince nwſt 
giuc ſparingly to the importunat,and oftcr to them that beg nor, fo as they bee of 900d 
deſert, for ſome can never aske,nor yet take it when it is offered them . As © Antigonus 
king of Aſiaſaid, That he had two friends,whereofthe one could neuer be ſatisfied , 8: 
the other could neuer be forcedto take any thing. To ſuch men Dzeni/zzs the elder, 
a fafe kind of Jord of Siracuſa, behaucd himſelte wiſely, For to vs (ſaid «_Ariſfjppms) which demaund 
ied much he gines little, and to Plato who craues nothing,he giucs roo much . This was 
aſafe kind ofgiuing,retaining both the money and the thankes . Yet princes haue ma. 
ny other means to grace and reward aferuant,than with mony,the which is leſſe eſtee. 
med by mea of honour, than a good looke, an alliance, a matriage, or a gracious re. 
membrance. Andſometimes the gift is ſuch,as it brings more profit to him that giues 
anexcellentpo= jr. chan to him that receiues it . Charles the fitt,emperour, being come into Spaine,, to 
peror Clales requitethe well deferuing ofthe duke of Calabria (who hadretuſed the crowne and 
a kingdome of Spaine,which was offered vnto him by the cſtates)being then a priſoner, 
he freed him our of priſon, and married himto one of the richeſt princeſles that was 
then liuing , widow to king Ferdinand : with the which deed the people reccwued 
oreat content , the duke great honour,wealth,and libertic , and the emperourthe loue 
ofthe duke,the loue of the people,and the aſſurance of his eſtate, withour any charge: 
And moreouer by this meanes hee kept the widow from marrying with any forren 
prince : giving to the duke a wife that was aged and barren, to the end that the dukes H 
line (which madea pretence to itherealme of Naples) ſhould be extin& with him, | 
Ic is a principal point which a prince ought to eſpe, That his bountie and rewards 
be giuen with a cheerfull heart: for ſome are ſo vnpleafing,as they neuer giue any thing 
without reproach,the which taketh away the grace of the gifc,efpecially if the gift bein 
ſtead ofareward ot recompence. But they do much worſe, which giue one 8 the ſame 
office,or one confiſcatton to many,withour aduertiſing cither the one or the other : 
Gris pernirions. WC Which is no benefit, but an injurie. This isro caſt the golden apple among ſubicAs 
to Many. coruine them. And oftentimes we fee them conſumed with ſuits, and murder one ano- 
ther with the ſword: whereby the prince ſhall nor onely loole the truits of his bountie, 
butthe loue of his ſubie&s,and reape for thankes eternall hatred. The which is a gtofſe T 
errour in matters of ſtate,and yer viuall among princes ; not ſo much through forger- 
fulnefle ofthat which is paſt, but of ſer purpoſe, being fallly inſtruQed fromrheir youth, 
That they mult be liberall and refuſe no man, thereby to win the hearts of all men :and 
yerthe ends quite contratic tothat which they haue propounded, giuing one thingto 
many. Andtorctuſe no man,is not to be liberall nor wiſe, bur prodigall and indiſcreet. 
I would not onely hauethe prince liberal!;but bounrifull,ſo as he proue not prodigall: 
for from aprodigall he will grow to be an cxactor,and of an exaCtor atyrant : and after 
The lawof li» that he hath giuen his owne, he muſt of force pull from others to giue . The laws ofli- 
—_ beralitig commaund, That he ſhould obſeruc well ro whome he giucs, what hee giues, 
at what time,in what place,andto what end,and his owne abilitic that giues. Butaſo- K 
ucraigne prince muſt withall rememember,that rewards muſt goe before gifts,and rhat 
he mult firſt recompence them that haue well deſerued,before he giue to luch as hauc 
nothing deferued; and aboue all lec him meaſure his bountic according to his abllitie. 
The Romans torelecucthe pouertic of Horatins Cocles (who alone had withitood the 
enemics armic,and ſaucd the citie from ſackinggand the citiſens from ruine) they gaue 
him an acre of land,or little more ; the which was much at that time , having but ewo 
leagues compaſſe about the citie. But _Mexander the Great gaue kingdomes and em- 
pires,and thouſands of talents : it he had done otherwile 1: had becne againſt his maic* 
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ali co Henrie of Boulogne of the houſe of Loraine , from whome are iſlucd the kings 
of Porcugall for theſe fiue hundred and fiftic yeares : it was for areward of his vertue, 
marrying him to his baftard daughter . Burt yet was he blamed,to haue giuen awaylo 
ooodly aneſtate,his owne not being at thattime much greater In like fort wee may 
lay,thatthe cuſtome ofthe auntient Romans was commendable, to nouriſh vpon the 
blike charge three children borne ar one birth,for a reward of the memorial] victo- 
rie obtaincd by the three Horaty againſt the Curiaty. But Solons law,which would hauc 
their children which had beene flaine in the warres for their countrey , maintained by 
the publike , could not continue,althongh it were praQiſed throughout all Greece, 
as we read in Ariſtotle for ic did quite waſte and conſume their trealure. 

If any one ſuppoſe,that the bountie and greatnefle ofa prince thall nor appeare,it he 
giueto 20Ne but to ſuch as ſhall deferue; I will yceld vnto him. I know that bountie & 
magnificence is well befitting a great prince: neither muſt wee thinke it ſtrange if the 
prince aduance one ofa poore and baſe condition to honour and wealth, {o as there 
be vertue and merit in him : elſe if the prince ſhall rajſe an vaworthie perſon aboue 
good men,or <quall him in ranke with great perſonages,in doing good tothe one hee 
hall wrong all the rcit . That worthy laying of Chz/o is extant, one demanding of him 
what God did , He caſts downe the proud (aunſwered he) from aboue,and raileth the 
poore and deiefted tothe higheſt degree of honour. A good prince ſhould imitat God, 
aduancing the poore and vertnous ro honours and riches . But when as the col- 
kdge of Cardinals did admoniſh Pope /w{torthe third, having created P. A. au Mont 
Cardinall,being a young boy whome he loued, ſaying, T hatit wasa great diſhonour 
to blemiſh ſo honourable an order with ſo baſe a man, hauing neither vertue in him, 
nor learning , neither nobilitie nor goods,nor any marke which might merit (as they 
aid) ro appproach toſuch a degree: Bur tlre pope (who was verie pleaſant ) turning 
vnto the cardinals, VV hat vertue,(ſaith he)what nobilitic whatlearning,what honor, 
did you fiade in me,to make me pope ? Iris moſt certaine, that a vicious and vawor- 
thy prince,will alwayes hauc his triends and followers of his owne humor : as it ap- 
peares by the emperour Hel:ogabalus,who gauethe greateſt offices, and inricked the 
moſt dereſtable yillaines in all the empire : wherewith his ſubicQs and guard being in: 
cenled,they flew that monſter of mankind, with his mother , and threw them into the 
common priuics. But without any further ſearch,we haue ſeenethe proote before our 
eycs,how diſdainctully it hath bene taken to ſee the due rewards of good lubicRs, and 
vertuows men , giuen to the vicious,to ſtraungers,and ro the vnworthy,the which hath 
put the goodlielt realme of Europe in combultion .. For wee find , that the gifts in the 
yeare 1572 amounted to 270000 pounds ſtarling : and the yeare following to 204400 
pounds: and in the yeare 1574 there was given 54700 pounds: and in the fix moneths 
following they gaue 95500 pounds ſtarling , beſides penſions which were not leſle 
than twentic thouſand pounds ſtarling : and the greateſt part ofall this trealure grew by 
the ſale of offices, & by confiſcations, which was the caule of all our mileries: and yet by 
the law of Fraunce,England,and Spaine,ſuch buyers ſhould be held infamous: which 
lawes ſhould be reuiued,and that commendable cuſtome which was practiſed vnder 
Sexeras maintained, who cauſed his name to be ſet vp in all publike places, whome hee 
meant to preferre to ay goucrnment,yiuing leaue to all men to acculc him, yet with 
the paine of death to him thar did it fal(cly , ſaying, Thar it was oreat ſhame to bee lelſe 
catefull of rhe life and conuerſation of a goucrnovur, than the Chriſtians were of the 

Aities oftheir biſhops and miniſters, whome they examined with all rigour before 
they were admitted . The which is much more expedient than the manner of exami- 
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CA es 
nation which the Venetians, Genouois, Luquois,and Florentines, do vſe,afterthat the E TA 
officer hath left his charge .. For a bad and corrupt magiſtrat growne rich with theks, 
will not ſticke to corrupt a judge,to ſauce both his life and his goods corruptly gotten, 

It is better therefore to preuent adilcale,than ro labour to cure it, and betterlate than 
neuer , that the feare of this ſcarch might keepe officers within the bounds of their dy. 
tic . But yet Solons law was farre better,by the which the lite ofthe officer was exami. 
ned both before his admittance to the office,and after he had leftir: as weread in the 
Pee nee pleadings of Demoſthenes.Haiing then examined the lite and manners of ſuch as aſpire 
comr« Timer: rg dignities, offices, benefices,knighthoods,exerprions,ummunities, gifts and rewards. 

; If cheir lives be polluted and wicked,they are nor onely to be reiefted , butalſo to bee 
puniſhed. And rewards areto be diſtriputed ro good men, according ro cucrie mans G6 Y 3 
merit: and by an harmoniacall proportion you malt giue the purſe to the moſtloyall, 

Arrediftriburi= armes ro the moſt valiant, iuſtice tothe moſt tuſt, the centure tothe molt vpright, la- 

———_ bour to the ſtrongeſt, the gouernment to the wiſeſt , the prieſthood to the deuouteſt: 
yet hauing reſpe&rto the nobilitie,riches,age,and power ofcuerie one, and tothe qua- 
litic ofthe charges and offices. For it were a ridiculous thing to ſecke a judge that were 
a watrior,a prelat couragious,anda ſouldiour with a conſcience. We hauetreated of 
Rewards, Triumphes,and Honours, which are for the moſt part giuen vntomen of 
wartc: Letvs now ſee if it be fit to exerciſe the ſubief 10 armes, 


CunanrV. H 


whether it bee more conuement to trayne vp the ſubieits in armes , and to fortijie 
their townes or not. 


I 


=S 


'S dg 2 T is one of the higheſt queſtions of State, and ir may be of the 
&) 


| & FJ oreateſt ditficultic ro refolue, for the inconueniences that may 
| 2 riſe on cither part,the which I will treat of as briefly as Imay,(er- 
(SY ting down what I hold molt conucnient, leauing norwithſtan- 
ding thereſolution to the wiſe polititians. To tollow the opini- | 
on of Ar:otle {1mply, and to maintaine that a citic ought tobe D 
| z well fortified, well ſituated for the ſending torth of an armic, and | 
of hard acceſle for the enemie; were not to decide the difficultics which might be ob- 
ietted, whether it ſhould have place in a Monarchic, as well as in a Popular cſtate,or in 
atyranic as ina tmonatchic ſeeing that we haue ſhewed before that Commonweals 
contrarie one voto an other, or atthe leaſt very difterent, muſt be governed bygontra- 
ric or very diftcrent maximes. Beſides,for the well craining the ſubiet vp in armes, 
there is nothing more contrarie than to fortific their townes, for that the fortification 
of them make the inhabitants ctteminate and cowards : as Cleomenes king of Lacede- 
monia doth witnes, who ſecing the ſtrong tortifications of atowne, he crycd out, O 
. 200 F goody retreat for women . And for this caule Licwrgws the lawgiuer would never al- [ 
rownes. low the city of Sparta to be fortified,fearing leaſt the lubies relying on the ſtrengrhofk vx 
their walls ſhould grow faintharted, knowing well that there was no ſuch fortreſlc as 
of men, who will alwaics fight for their goods, liues, and honors, for their wives, chil- 
dren, and countric, ſolong as they haue no hope in flight, or of any retreat to ſauc 
themſclues, Theſe rwo things then are contrarie,to have warlike citiſens, and fortificd 
cities: for valiant and warlike men haue no need ofcaltles, and thoſe which dwell in 
ſtrong places deſire no warre . So we (ce the Tartarians in Scythia, and the Echiopi- 
ans and Arabians in Aftrike,which are held to bec moſt watlike: and yetthey baueno 
forts but tents, and ſome villages without wall or ditch . And cuca the great Negvs or 
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4 Preſte-Tan,which is the greateſt lord in all Aﬀeike,hauing (as they ſay) fittie kings VN- Francis! Alueret 
der him that doe him homage, hath no forts nor caſtles,bur his tents, but that fort on- po ag - 
ly which is built vpon the top of the mountaine Anga, whereas all rhe princes of the 
blood are kept with a ſure guard , leaſt they ſhould draw the ſubieQs from the obedi- 
ence of their prince by ſeditious faftions . Yer there is noprince vnder heauen more 
renerenced and reſpected of his ſubies,nor more redoubted of hits enemies , than in 
Tartaria,and Zchiopia . Forts are held fruitleſle and of ſmall conſequence in the opi- —— 
nion of the greateſt captaines,who hold himthar is maiſter ofthe field , ro bee mailter ofthefield,i 
ofall the townes.. Iris well knowne,that after the bartell of Arbella in Chaldea,wher. THe ot cbs 
as Darius the laſt king of Perſia was detearcd, that there was neither citie nor fort in all 

z the whole Perſian empire , that held out one day againſt _Hexanader the Great, al- 
though there were an infinit number,and the conqueror had bur thirtic thouſand men. 
After that Pau/us Emilias had vanquilhed Perſers king of Macedon in bartaile, there 
was not any one towne that made tefittance,but all thc whole kingdome yeelded in a 
moment . Atter the battell of Pharſalia,who forſvoke not Fompey ? all the rownes and 
ſtrong places of the Eaſt,which before were ſhut againſt Ceſar , did now open their 
gates vnto him without any difficulcie . And without any further ſearch , it is well 
knowne,that after che vitorie which king Lewes the tweltt obraincd againſt the Vene- 
tians,he was preſently maiſter ofthe rownes . As in like caſe after the bartaile of Ma- 
rignan,all Lombardie,andcuen the caſtell of Milan, yeelded vnto king Frances, and 
vpon his taking priſoner at Pauia,he loſt all on the other fide of the Alpes. 

But there is a more neceſſarie reaſon againlt the fortitying of places, it is to bee fea- 
red,that an enemie cntring the ſtronger,and taking thoſe ſtrong places , hee will hold 
them,and by that meanes the whole countrey : whereas otherwiſe having once ſpoy- 
led it,he ſhall be forced toleaue it. For this reaſon Tohn Maria de la Rouere duke of 
Vibin,rafed all the forts of his countrey,and retired himſelte ro Venice, finding his for- 
ces roo weake to encounter the enemic ; afſuring him that the duke of Valentinois 
comming with all the power of the church could not holdit,being hatedto the death, 

andthe duke of Vrbin beloucd and reſpected of his ſubieRs ; as it proucd truce. for pope The floen 
Alexander being dead,the duke of Vrbin was receiued with great ioy of his ſubiefs, ofthe wwbieds. 
and all other princes that were feudatories to the church, were cither taken or flaine in 
their places of ſtrength. Andfor the ſame cauſe the Geneuois,after the battaile of Pauia 
being reuolted from the king of Fraunce, beſieged their fort called the Lanterne , and 
then raſcd it. As alſo the Milanois did the caltle Iof, the which was built before the 
Sforceg were lords of Milan, to the end that forreine princes ſhould bring them no 
mote in ſubie&ion by meanes of their fort . So the auntient Siracuſjans did Acradina, 
and the Romans the cities of Corinth, Carthage,and Numance, the which they had 
neuer raſed,if the fort of Acrocorinth and other places, ſtrong by nature and caſe to 
be tottified, had not forced them vnto ir, leaſt the inhabitants ſhould make vſe of them, 

E 28 Philiprhe younger, king of Macedonie had done, who called the cities of Corinth, 
Chalcide,and Demectrias, the ſhackles and fetters of Greece . VV hich forts Titus Fla- 
minixs raſed to the ground,to free them from the ſeruitude of the Macedonians,and to 
take away all feare of tyrants. The which is another ſtrong reaſon to rake all occaſion 
from princes to tyranmize ouer their ſubieQts, as thoſe doe which aſſure themſelues by 
Cirradels,which the people called Tyrants neſts ; and tyrants tearmed them a ſcourge 
for villaines,in contempr and [corne of the poore ſubiccts : as Griſlerxs licurenant to 

; theemperour in Swiſſerland did , who built a fort inthe vallic of Vri,and calling it 
Zwing Yri,that is to ſay,the yoake of Vri,which was the firſt occaſion that moued the rhe frt cauſe of 


Canons ofthe Swiſlers to tcuolt , as we read in their hiſtories . And Salomon was the tera 
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firſt that made a Citadell in Ieruſalem , beginning eucn then to mreat his ſubieds jj1, E 


exacting new tributes of them,giuing occalion to his ſucceſiour to continue thern, and 
for the ten tribes to reuolt, and to chaſc themſelues a king : for commonly Ciradels 
breed a 1calouſic and diſtruſt betwixt the prince and his ſubicts, the which is the nurce 
ofall hatred,feare,and rebellion. And cuen as caſtles and Citadels giue dad princes oc- 
caſionto affli& their (ubies,ſo trownes well walled and furtified, do oftentimes cauſe 
ſubic&s to rebell againſt their princes and lords; as I hauc ſhewed cllewhere, And ther. 
fore the kings of England ncuer {uffer their ſubieQsto forrifie their houſes, the which 
is more ſtrictly obſcrued in Molcoute,to auoid the rebellion of tubictts , whoare eaſi. 
ly moucd thcreunto, truſting 1n their wallcs . And the inhabi:ants of Telefle in the 
realme of Thunis,relied ſo much inthe ſtrength of their cirie vals, as commonly they 
flew their govcrnours, not able to endure any commaund : lo as the king of Thy- 
nis going, thirher with a mightic armic,i:c demaunded of them, VV holived> they an. 
{wered him, Thered wall : but hauing iorced the rowne, heraſcdit, andpurt allthein- 


children through the tedtoulſnelic of fieges, ang inthe end have bene raled, and thein- 
habirants rooted out : the which would hauc cafily compounded , it the confi. 
OO. dence oftheir ſtrong places had not abuled thern-, For commonly wee ſce,that weake 
-——_—— and 11] fortified, aoc {oone compound and {end away the enemie , for ſome 
: peece of money,without any infamic or diſhonour : as it hath bene ſcene by thecitic of 
Paris,the which was ncuer taken ſince that Ceſar torced it , the which had beenelong 
fince raled it it had bene fortified, hauing bene {o often threatned by the encmie: but 
ſtill chey.haue preſerued themlelues by treaties and compoſitions, the which they had 
not don? being well fortified ,cucher tor teare of reproach and diſhonour which follow 
them, which treat with an enemic when they may rehiit : or forthe obſtinacie ofthe in- 
Places of firtgth habitants, or the heads of a faftion,who j1ad rather die,than yeeld vnto an encmie,ha- 
mmamags nent uing no hope to eſcape,& {ceing their houſes on fre,they ſtrive 11 ruining, it,to quench 
iewith the blood of thcir fellow citiſens . Bur there be no cities (o ſtrong, thar can long 
rcliſt thecanon,and much lefle famine; For it the bclieged be tew in number, they ſhal 
be ſoone wearic and wired : it there be many, they ſhall be the ſoouer ſtarued, 

The incomeni= = = Tfthen forts and citadels makea bad prince to tyrannize,an encmieto ccize vppon 
and citadels., the countrcy , ſubics to be cowards towards an encmie,rebels to their prince, and(c- 
ditious among themſelues 2 we cannot ſay they be profitable , or neceſlarie; but con- 

trariwiſe hurttull and pernitious to a Commonweale. n 
As for the other queſtion, VV hether we ſhould traine the ſubies vp inarmes, and 
ſecke warre rather than peace: It ſeemes we ſhould not call that in doubt: for we muſt 
cſteeme that Commonweale moſt happie, whereas the king is obedient ro the lawes 
of God and nature,the magiſtrats vnto the king,privat men to the Magiltrats,the chil- 
drento the parents,theſeruants to the maiſters,8 the ſubieQs voited rogether in loue, 
and all ioyntly with their prince to enioy the lweetneſle of peace and true tranquilitic 
of mind\. Buc warre is contrarie to this which I hauec aid, and {ouldiours are {fworne 
enemies to this kind of lite. It is impoſsible tor a Commonweale to flouriſh in religj- 
on,juilice,charitic,integritic of lite , andin all the liberall ſciences and mechanike artes, 
if the citiſens cnioy not a firme ang an aſſured peace. And who is moreenemieto a 
peaceable man , than a furious ſouldiour? roa mild ceuntrey man, than a bloogic 
warrior? to a philoſopher, than a capraine? tothewiſe, than tooles 2 For the greateſt 
delight that ſouldiours take,isto forrage and ſpoyle the country, reb the pealanr,burne 


villages, 
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4 villages, beſiege, barter; force and facke rownes ; maſſacregood andbad, young and 
old,all ages,and all ſexes.; force virgines, waſh themſelues in the blood of the murthe- 
red, prophane holy things, rale remples,blaſphemethe name of God, and tread vnder. 
foot all-dluine and humane lawes . Thelc are the fruits of warre, pleafing and delight- 
full ro all ouldiors, but abominable to all good men, 8 deteſtable before God. VW hat Warr bareful 
need examples in ſo manifeſt a matter ? who canthinke of them without horror ? or = 
heare them ſpoken of without fighing > VV ho knowes not the wounds of the hns- 
bandman ? who (ces not their mileries 2-who heares not their complaints 2 Euery mans 
field,cartell, and corne,wherewith weliue and draw our breath,arc in the power of ſol- 
diours,thar is (as many do interpret ir) of robbers. Itit be ſo, ſee no reaſon why wee 
3 ſhould inſtru citifens m this cruell and cxecrable kind of. like,or to arme them, but to Theabjeais 
repulfe violence in time of extteamenecelsitie . For thoſe which take {mall occaſions Jpn nemained 
tomake warre,are like vnte flies, which cannot hold themlelues vppon a ſmooth poli. 
ſhed glaſle, but vp on rough places. And thoſe which ſecke watre toinrich themelues 
with their neighbours ſpoyles,ſhall be in concinvalltorment, leading a miſerable life: 
for deſire hath no bounds, although in ſhow they ſeeme to be contented with the de- 
fire ofa kingdome :-euen like vo a flaue,who deſires onely to be treed of his bands 3 
being vabound, he affeActh his libertie ; and being free, he demaunds to bee made a ci- 
tiſen ; after that he deſires to be a magiſtrat; and being come to higheſt place of magj- 
ſracie,he affe&s to be a king ; and being a king, hee will bee an abſolute and ſole mo- 
J c arch; and inthe end hewill be worſhipped asa God . How much more happy then 
is a prince,or a ſmall Commonweale (although there be nothing little where there is 
content) enioying an aſſured reft, and a peace without enemics, without warre , and 
without enuie. For the bounds of a well ordered Commonweale are not limited by 
the word , as Mee/ilaw boaſted, but by iuſtice, as Pompey (aid to the king of the Par- 
thians,when as he would haue the riuer of Euphrates to diſtinguiſhthie bounds of the 
Roman and Patthian empires. 
This have I briefly obieed againſt the fortifying of cities, & militarie diſcipline : 
but many things may be (aid onthe contratie part, That townes without wals lic open Theinconueni.. 
tothe ſpoyle ot theeues and robbers, and the liues and liberries of the citiſens, to the nn 
) mercie of their enemics . Morcouer atowne without wallesſeemes ro bea bair to in- 
ticeany one that would inuadeit,who elſe would haue no deſire, andlefle power,it it A towne vakee- 
were well fortified : like vnto men that trauell vnarmed, they encourage theeurs to kill for anenemie. 
them,to haue their ſpoiles . For it is manifeſt, that the ſacke of cities is a bait for ſouldi- 
diours , and he will willingly be an enemie to them thar are weake,that durſt not look 
ofthem being armed. Beſides, the firſt, and in amannerthe onely occaſien to gather 
mentogether into one (ocictic and communaltic, was for the tuition of cuery one in A communetey 
particular, and of all in generall,and of their wiues, children, goods, and poſlelsions , FAnotdein | 
the which cannot be in ſaferie without wals . For, to ſay , that men will inake a wall tome detence, 
2ainſt the encmic,that may well be when as they muſt fight; bur thoſe which mult 
make defence,are not commonly the fourth part of the inhabitants, for that there arc 
alwayes mote women than men, beſides children, old men, ficke men and impotent, 
who can haue norecourſe but voto walles . | 
Itis aridiculous thing to ſay, That men without walls will be more valiant : ifthat 
were true, what nzcd we any offenſine armes toaffrontthe encmic,nay rather it ſhovld 
be neceſſaric ro command cucry man to fightnaked, as 7/ad did, being one ofthe 
goodlicſt and moſt valiant gentlemen of Sparta, who ſeeing Epaminondas with an ar- 
mic of Thebans fighting with the Lacedemonians, and labouring to enter into their 


citie, he ſtripr himlelfe naked, and with a pertuilan in one hand, and a ſword in - 0- 
ther, 
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ther,he chargeth the cnemic deſperatly whercas he did valian;explois: forthe which F 
iedasproitbed rhe ſeigneuric gaue him a crowne, but he was condemned in afive, having (o raſhly a. 
andrewarded bandoned his life vato the enemie, being vnarmed. -In:like fort ſhould the Sengt of 
cons Sparta haue been condemned ina great fine, for that they had abandoned thepeople 
and ſo great a citie to the mercie of their enemies; hauing:no walls, the which without 
doubt had then fallen intorhe Thebans power itthey bad notbeen fortified with die. 
ches and rampars. Ifa rampar did then availe forthe ſafctic of the citiſens, who doubts 
but walls will be more profitable? andit walls make. the citiſens. cowards, murinous, 
and rebels, why did they not fill vp the ditches ef Lacedemon:? But the'cuent doth 
ſhew which oftherwo is molt profitable, for C/comines king of Sparta haung loſt the 
battaile of Sclaria, hauing no place of retreat was forced4o flic into Agypt.,abando. 
ning his cſtarc and countric to thecnemie, who preſently entredinto the citic-of Spar. 
ta without any reſiſtance, And it walls make men cowards, Liſanaer having taken A. 
thens , would not haue razed the walls,the which Themigtoctes and Pericles had cauſed 
to be buile for the defence of that citic, the which was afterwards the molt flouriſhing 
of all the Eaſt. To ſay that the enemie ſhall not be able to hold a countrie if there be 
nowalled townes, Iyceld vatoit: but: who ſhall keepe him fram-the ſpoile ofcities, 
from'burning of houſes, from murchering of men, rauiſhing of women, and leading 
children into capriuitic, according to the antient watres, that is,of the ſtronger? all hi- 
Weake townes ſtories are full of theſe calamitics. There is alſo-2s {mall reaſon to thinke that weake 
muſt yeeldro = LOWnNes and without walls will compound with theenemie, and not and out; where 
as:contrariwiſe an enemie that ſhall ſee the entrie caſte, will never allow ot avy reaſo. 
nable compoſition, which otherwiſe he would do, finding, aditficultic.to belicge and 
to force a town well fortified . Moreouer who ſees not but a ſmall fort doth oftentimes 
Aſton fortis ſtay agreatand mighticarmie,whereof we haue roo many cxamples:and many times 
wine ofthe ene- thoſe which do beſiege; are beſieged with cold, hunger, and diſcales, and for onethey 
Ee kill within, there are a hundred ſlaine withour, Confantinopledid indure the Turks 
ſiege cight yeares, vntillthey were relicued by Tamber/an emperour of the Tartars, 
who deteated Bazazet king of the Turks with all his armie, Eucn ſo the king of Fez 
indured aficge ſeuenyeares in the rowne of Fauzara againſt the king of Marocco, 
Leoof Afrike, Whole armic inthe end. was conſumed with the plague in the yeare 1412. Andthe | 
'  towneof Mecna in Afﬀrike held out alſo ſeuen yeares, whereas the enemies died for 
the moſt part,and were forced ro depart with ſhame andlofle. And in our agethecitic 
of Metz (although itwere nothing ſo well fortificd as it is at this day) did long reſiſt 
the armic ofthe emperour Charles the fitr, and was a buckler vnto all France, which 
had becn'in great danger if the emperour had not found this towne well fortified, from 
whence he was forced rodepart, being both himlſelte and his armic beſieged with hun- 
ger,cold,8 many dileaſes. The citic of Tyre held out-great Alexander ſeven moneths, 
during which time the king of Perſia had good meanes to leauic forces,and to provide 
for his cſtate. Andifwalls made men faintharted and cowards, why 4id the Romans 
fortific their cicie, being the moſt valiant people that cucr were ? And it was auailcable 
for them to haue good walls,when as Marcius Coriolanw the Tarquins, Hannic all,and 
others did beficge them,and burnt cuen vnto their gates. And euen when as the Gaules 
had forced and wholic burnt the citie, their eſtate had been vrrerly ruined it they had 
notretired intothe Capitoll. The like had happened vnto the Pope and Cardinals af- 
ter that the armie of Charles of Bourbon had ſackt Rome, if they had not fled into the 
caſtell S.Ange, where they were belieged aslong as the antient Romans were in the 
Capiroll. And cuery manknowes that countries without forts arc preſently conque- 
red ypon the firſt batraile that is woon within the countric, as we reade of England, 
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4 which che Saxons conquered fromthe ancicat Brirtains,who were expelled, andtheir 
: encmics tooke poſſeſsion. After the Saxons the Danes catred, who were lords of it for zngland thrice 
the moſt part:then Wiliaw the Conqueror by the meancs of one only vitorie became Ee 
abſolute lord,and tooke poſleſsion thereof. And during the quarels betwixtthe houſes 
of Lancaſter and Yorke,the realme was loſt and recoucred thriſe in fixe moneths ; as if 
Henry the (ixt, Edwardthe fourth, and the carle of VV arwike had plaicd at baſe: and 
although that Edwardin the cnd inioyed the realme, yer ſoone after his death his bro- 
ther Richard duke of Gloceſter (hauing made himlelte king by the murther of his ne- 
phues) was defeated and {laine by the carle of Richmond, who had bin baniſhed into 
France, from whence he brought ſome [mall ayde which king Lews the 11 had giuen. The Romans did 
3 him. The which happens not in fortified countries where there is any rerreat:for which COLI 
cauſe the Romans did neuer camp but they calt vp atrench about the armie of 25 
foot broad, and moſt commonlic with palifladocs ; neither did they cuer giue battaile 
but they left a garriſon within their camp, to make good the retreat if their enemies 
were the ſtronger, the which hath relieued them in great loſſes, as Paulus Amilins did 
wiſely diſcourſe vnto the armie before that he gaue battaile vnto the king of Macedon, 
fying, Mazores noftri caitra munita portum adomnes caſts exercitus ducebant eſſe, un- 
de ad pugnam exirent,quo iactati pugne receptum haberent C qui caitris exutas erat, ett- 
amſipugnanado acie viciſſet, pro vitto habebatur : Our elders held a camp well fortified, 
alate retreat for all euents, from the which they went forth to fight, and retired it they 
were beaten,and he that had loſt his camp,although he had ouercome in fightivg, yer 
was he held as vanquiſhed. The experience of many ages, and ofthe antient Com- 
monweales of the Perſians, Egiptians, Greeks, Latins, Gaules,and other nations,which 
have alwaies fortified and vittailed their townes, ports and places that were fit to be 
fortified, to aſſure and defend their friends, and to incounter and reſiſt their enemics, 
gives vs to vnderſtand,that it is neceſlaric to vic it; and even the Tarrars within theſe 
hundred yeares build and fortific their places: for how valiant ſocuer a nation be, yer 
can they not long reſiſt nor vanquiſh him which is much more ſtronger. Theſe reaſons arnpeg ut 
ſhall ſerue to prooue that it is neceſlarie to fortific towns. We will in like maner hold, parretne 
that the citiſens muſt be inſtructed in marriall diſcipline, for chat ſeeing by the lawes of 
God and nature we may defend our lives from violence, and our goods from ſpoyle, 
we muſt then conclude, That it is needful to accuſtome the ſubicAs ro armes,not only 
defenſiue,bur alſo offenſiue,to proteft the good,and offend the wicked . I call all thoſe 
theeues and wicked which make warre vniuſtly, and take away an other mans goods 
wrongfully, and cuen as wee ought to puniſh and take revenge on ſubiefts thar bee 
theeues and robbers,lo muſt we of ſtrangers whar royall title ſoeucr they carrie, this is 
grounded ypon the law of God and nature. Neither is it true that T'w/ly writ, Thatno Thecalemakes 
warre was iuſt but for the recoucric of ones owne; orthat was denounced beforeynto "Ou 
the cac ar the proclaiming of warre makes it not iuſt, but the cauſe muſt be necel.- 
} farie; there catrbe none then more iuſt than to defend the liues of innocents. There are 
| othec priuate conſiderations beſides theſe : for the beſt meanes to maintaine an eſtate, war againitan 
K andto preſeruc it from rebellions,ſcditions,and ciwll warres, and to entertaine them in tines thetub* 
loue,isto haue an enemie againſt whom they may oppole themſelues. This appeares *** 7 10ue. 
by the example of all Commonweales,and namely of the Romans, who neuer could 
hind amoreſafe and ſurer remedie againlt ciuill warres,than to affront the ſubicfs with 
an enemie: for being on atime at warre among themlelues, che enemie entred the ,,, 
towne, and ſeazed vyponthe Capitol, but ſuddenly they were reconciled, and expelled 5.7. 
him: a while after the Veiences ſecing them returne to ciuill wares, they began to waſt FO TENE 
and ſpoyle the Roman territories, but the Romans were ſoone agreed, diſcharging 
Fft their 
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their choller vpon them, ſo as they neuer ceaſed vntill they had razed their citie, and F 
made the inhabitants ſubie&. And about the ſame time the princes and people of 
Tuſcane hauing conſpircd againſt che Roman ſtate, ſought ro nouriſh ſeditions and 
diuiſions among them, ſaying, That their power was inuincible, and would alwayes 
Guill warre the yrow,it it were not made weake by ciuill warres,t he which is the only poylon to make 
" Empires and States morrall, which elſe would be immorrall. In like caſe the people of 
Spaine being reuolted from the emperour Charles the hir,forcing in a manner the duke 
of Calabria to accept ofthe Crowne, being thus in armes one againſt an other, kin 
Francis the firſt ſent an armie which recouered Fontarabie and the kingdome of Na. 
varre, but ſodenly this ciuill warre was pacified among the Spanyards, whowith one 
common conſent fell ypon the french, and recouered that from them which they had G I} 
conquered, cl(e the ſtate of Spaine had been in great danger,as many have ſuppoſed, if 
the Gnch had temporized a while. And without any further ſearch, we haue apreſi. 
dent of this realme, the which was in great hazard in the yeate 1562, ifthe engliſh had 
Newhaen uken not ſet footing into France, hauing ſeazed vpon Newhauen, bur preſently the ciuill 
by he EE WAITCs Cealled, and the ſubieCts agreed to fall ypon their common enemie, which the 
wars of Fraunce engliſh perceiuing, they hauc ſincereſolued co ler the french fight and ruine one ano- 
ther, and afterwards to inuade the realme without any difticulcie or reſiſtance, But I 
\ will returne to forraine examples, (and I would to God we had no domeſticall preſi. 
dents) to ſhew that it is anard thing and almoſt impoſsible, ro maintaine ſubieRs in 
peace and loue,if they be nor in war againltſome enemie. Ir is apparant in all the hi- H I} ( 
ſtories ofthe Romans, who after they had vanquiſhed their enemies, preſently fell to 
mutinie, for which cauſe the Senat entertained warre, and deuiled enemies when they 
had none, to keepe themfrom ciuill warres, the which they continued vntill they had 
js == yer pg extended their frontiers vnto che ilands of Orcades,to the Arlantike (ca,to the riuers of 
- walikecitie, Danubius and Euphrates,and to the deſerts of Arabiazand hauing no more enemies to 
make head againſt them, they murthered one an other moſt cruelly, and ſo much the 
more, for that they were growne mightie, and had few encmies, as inthe ciuill warre 
berwixt Ceſar and Pompeytor rule, whereof Cicero ſpeaking ſaid, Bellum prum ac neceſ- 
ſarium viſum eſt, ciutbus tamen exitiabile niſi Pompeina vicerit calamitoſum etiam ſi vi- 
cerit : Tr (eemes,faid he, to be a godly and necefaric warre, yer fatall vnto the citiſens ( YD 
vnlefſe that Pompey win, and lamentable it he do win: But it was more cruell berwixt 
Auguitus and Mare Anthonie: for which cauſe the emperour Auguſtus hauing chan- 
 gedthe populareſtate into a Monarkie, was not fo ill aduiſcd as ro diſcharge the fortic 
legions,but he ſearthem into prouinces, 8 vpon the frontiers of barbarous nations,to 
entertaine them in martiall diſcipline, and to preuent all occaſions of ciuill warres at 
Thefirſt occaſi- Rome, Butthe emperour Conjtantime the great (following the counſell of ſome Bi- 
Romanempire. ſhop$ and miniſters vnacquainted with matters of State)dilcharged the legions,which 
made them forget the anticnt militarie diſcipline, and opened a gate to barbarousna- 
tions, who inuaded the Roman empire of all f1Jes, whereby ir appeeres that lawes, | 
wſtice, religion, ſubics, and the whole cſtate next vnder God, is in the proteftionof xg Ft - 
Armes Ties.  armes,as vnder a ſtrong ſhield. There is yet an other reaſon of great moment, to ſhew 
that it is neceſarie trocentertaine martiall diſcipline, and to make warre,for that there is 
no citic ſo holy , nor fo well goucrned that hath not in it many theeues, murtherers, 
idle perſons, vagabonds, mutins,adulterers, and diceplayers, which leade a wicked life, 
and corrupt the ſimplicitie of good ſubicAs ; neither can lawes, magiſtrates, nor any 
Ameanerts Puniſhment keepe them in awe. And cuen it is commonlic ſaid thar gibets are ſet vp 
purge che Com- but for beggers, for tat ſtatutes and ordinances in many places are like vnto ſpiders 
Oo webs,as Anacharſis ſaid ynto Solon,for that none but weake flies are taken in them,and 
great 
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A great beaſts breake caſily through them. There is no better meancs then to purge the 


Commonwealc of this infeQious filth, then to ſend them to the warre, the which is as 


ie were a purging medicine to expell corrupted humors out ofthe vniuerſall bodie of 


the ſtate. This was the principall occaſion which moned- Charles the wiſe king of 
France to ſend ſuccors ſo willinglie ynto the baltard of Caſtille vader the conduct of 
Bertrand of Guelclin Conſtable, the which purged France of an infinire number of 
theeues : Euen ſo did Lewss the 11 ro the Earle of Richmond; and both the one and the 
other not only purged France of idle perſons, bur alſo returned with honor to haue 
ſetled two kings in their eſtates, from the which they were expelled. Moreouer,the mi- 
licaric diſcipline of the Romans which ſhould be common to all nations, made a co- 


3 ward valiant, an intemperat man modeſt, a {lochtull man aQtiue, aprodigallman fru- 


gall, and alicentious man continent ; neither is it ſufficient for a captaine or ſouldicr to 
know how to fight, bur there are many other excellent arts which be companions to 
this vertue, that is to ſay labor in buſines, reſolution in dangers, temperance in deſires, 
induſtric in ation, ſpeed in execution,and counſell in prouiding, theſe are neceſlaric for 
the arte of warre. The ſubic then being inſtructed in militarie diſcipline, is not infe- 
Qed with luſt, licentiouſnes,impictie and (loth, but being wicked atid impious, they. in- 
ure themſelues to all kinds of vertue if they learne the precepts ofthe Roman milicarie 
diſcipline and arte of commanding, Beſides,there is nothing that containes the people 
within the dutic of honor and vertue more then the feare of a warlike enemie. The 
C people of Rome (ſaith Polrbius) were nener more vertuous, nor the ſubiects more 0- 
bedientvnto the magiſtrates,nor the magiſtrates vnto the lawes, then when as Pyrrhus 
at one time,and Hanniba/lat an other were atthe gates of Rome 3 bur after that Perſews 
and Antiochws were vanquiſhed, having no enemic letr whom they might feare, then 
vices began to take roote,and the people tell into ſuperfluities and delights, wich cor- 
rupted all good manners, and blemiſhed the beautic of their antient vertue. O how 
wilely did Scipio oppoſe himſclfe in open Senar,thar the citic of Carthage ſhould not 
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be razed, forerelling they cither ſhould haue ciuill warres, or that the vertue of the Ro+ of $ipiotho 


mans would ſoone decay, hauing no enemy to contend withall, for cuen as moderate 
libertie puffes then vp, and makes them proane to all vices, ſo feare retaines them in 


D their dutics : apd we muſt not doubt bur the great polititian andgouernour of all the 


world as he hath giuen to euery thing his contrarie, ſo hath he ſuttred wartes and ha- 
tred among nations to puniſh one by an other, and ro keepe themall in feare,which is 
the only comptroller of vertue, as Samwellin an oration which he made vnto the peo- 
ple ſaid, That God had ſtirred them vp enemies, to keepe them in awe, try them,and 


puniſh them. And that I may conclude briefly,if there be no reſpeCt had of ſo many Wir allowedof 


commodities,yer let vs hauc a care ofthe health and neceſsitic of the Commonweale, 
leaſt tt grow walt and deſolate through the ſpoiles and inſolencie of the enemie, fot 
when as the enemies forces are neere, although there be no inuaſion, yet the flocks are 
forlaken, the tillage is abandoned, and all trafficke ceaſſeth ; and oftentimes the whole 
yeares fruits are loſt at the rumor of ariy danger, vr the terror of warre. VV ho will 
then doubt but the ſubieRs ſhould be trained yp in. armes, in the which there is not 
only much gloric and profir, bur alſo the health of the citiſcns, the help of their neigh- 
bors, the fortunes ofthe ſubiefts, and the ſecuritic ofthem all. By theſe reaſons it ap» 
peares, that they are much abuſed which thinke that the only end of warre is peate. 


And it it were ſo, what better meanes were there to haue peace in deſpight of the ence Thewayts have 
6 - . . . 2 Þ X 
mie, thento let him know that you hauc meanes to make warre? Neuer wiſe Prince pipare tor force 


nor good Captaine made a peace vnarmed, and as Manlinu Capitolinus laid, Otenatte 


modo bellum,pacem habebitts, Videant vos paratos ad vim, 1s io{; remit!ent : Shew them, 
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warre ſaid he,and you ſhall haue peace, let them ſee yourcadie tor force, and they will p 


do you right. Theſe reaſons are partly true and partly probable,and may of either ſide 
dazlethceyes of the cleerelt {ighted if they looke not neerely vato them . To the end 

A refoturion ef WE ay teloluc ſomething, let vs diſtinguiſh of Commonweales. I hold thenthatin a 
the queſtion popular cſtatc it is neceſlarie rotraine the ſubies vp in armes, to auoid the abouena- 
med inconueniences, vnto the which a popular eſtate is by nature ſubieC ; and if the 

people be warlike and mutinovs by nature,as the nations ofthe North be, being trai. 

ned vp to armes and martiall diſcipline, it ſhall be expedient ro aftront them often with 

their enemies,and not to admit any peace but vpon good termes,as a dangerous thing 

« 09 ov toa warlike nation. And a peace being concluded,you muſt notwithſtanding entertain 
- aol _—_ your ſouldiers vpon the frontiers, as the emperor Auguſtus did,although he had chan- 
| ged the popular eſtate into a Monarchie: or elſe {chd them to Princes that are in 
league, to be entertained the art of warre 3 as the Swiflers haue wiſely done, being a 

people bred in the mountaines apt to watre, and hardly maintaincd in peace, 1nioying 

a popular libertie; and by this meanes they haue alwaycs had ſouldiers nouriſhed and 

entertained at another mans colt, beſtdes their publike and priuat penſions (which 

haue bcen grear,as I haue formerly ſhewed ) and the aſſurance of their eſtare,by eans 

of alliances contracted with ſo mighrtic a king. And as for forts, it is not needfull in a 

In aPopulare» popular eſtate to have their townes roo well fortified (except it be the chiete citie, 
, rp bog which is theſcate of the popular eltate) and much leſſe any Caſltels or Ciradels, leaſt 
muſt be tonitsd (me onethruſt on with an ambitious deſire of rule'ſurprile them , and change the po. 
enadetenores Pulareſtatc into a Monarchic: as Dem the tyrant did, hauing ſurpriſed Acradina the 
bebuilr ina Po- fort of Siracuſa by fraud, Or elſe the enemie may take them & fortifie then, as the La- 
pulareate-  cedemonians did, hauing razed the walls of Athens , they left a garriſon in the Ca- 
ſell: and doing the like vnto the popular eſtate of Thebes, they tooke their tort called 

Cadmee, -leauing a garriſon in it. For there is no meanes to ſubieC& a people, orto 

change a Democratia into a Monarchie bur by Citradels, ſo did the tyrants in old 

time: and in our age Coſme de Medicis duke ot Florence had made two Cittadels in 

Ciradels the Florence, with a garriſon of ſtrangers, hauing found by experience that it was impoſ- 
cauſe of tyrants. {ble tochange the popular ettate into a Monarchie, and to aſſure his life among the 
people: and therefore the Cantons of VYri, Vnderuald, Glaris, and Appenzell, which 

are all popular, haue no walles, like vato the re!t which are gouerned Ariſtocratically. 

 Wewill giue the ſame cenſure of AriF#ocratia in regard of fortreſſes, as of a popular 

Citadets more Eſtate, the which is ſo much more to be feared, for that itis more eafie for one ofthe 
———_ commanders to win the common people to his will , and to incenſe them againſt 
the chicfe men. But as for royall Monarchies, if their bounds and limits be large, itis 

not expedient for the Prince to build Circadels, not places of ſtrength, but vpon the 
frontiers,tothe end the people may be without feare oftyranizing;and yer hauing for- 

tified the frontiers of his eſtate with places impregaable,the ſubie&s will ſh] thinke it is 

againſt rhe enemie, and the Prince at neede may vſe them againſt all enemies, both 

ſtrangers and ſubieQts in cale they rebell: che which nature hath taught vs, which hath 

gotonifierne armed the head and the extremities of all beaſts, leauing the middeſt, the bowels, and 
cording torhe the other parts vnatmed. But the Monarke is il] aduiſed that doth inuiron atowne 
With mightic walls,if he doth not withall build a good Citradell,for that nothing doth 

more animate the ſubieQts to retiolt, the which they would not o cafily attempr, ſec- 

ing before their eyes Citradels well fortified. Ir is alſo neceflarie as well in a Monat- 
chicas inan Ariſtocririe, that the gouernor ofthe towne depend not of the captaine of 

the Cittadell,nor the captaine of the goucrnor, neither that the captaine of the Cirta- 

dell be a Prince,or a great man: the which is well obſerued in Turkie, according to = 

rule 
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A rule ofthe anticnt Sultans of Egipt,as alſo our kings do, but the Venetians more {trict- 
liechen all others, for that they are forced to fortifie their rownes, to defend the ſub- 
ics againſt their enemies, and fearing the rebellion of their ſubies, who haue no 
ſhare in the gouerment , they haue ſtrong Cittadels in their townes , whither they do Citadebin 


- townes of 


euery yeare (end new Captaines beſides the. Poteſtates or Gouernors, leaſt that he Arengrh, keeps | 
ſhould hold che Cirtadell as his inheritance. And thoſe of Rhagoule (which have bur reveting. 
one citic and a ſmall territorie) are forced to change their Captaine cuery day, who is PE-ne 
brought into the fort with his face couered. In like ſort the Athenians changed the meninan arts 
Captaine of their fortrefle every day, the which was one of the nine Archontes, for © fax. 
the diſtruſt chey had that one ofthe ſubics ſhould make himlelte lord. For the pre- 
3 uenting whereof, it ſhall be needfpll co remoue Cirradels from the capitall rownes in 
a popular eſtate, or an Ariſtocraricall eſtate, as the Venetians haue done wiſely at Ve- (;.,,1, norte 
nice,to take all occaliontrom the duke,andro free the gentlemen from luſpition ofany Þebuilcin the | 
alteration in the ſtate. Ir was wiſely prouided1n England, Turkie, Muſcouic, and in a Populareſtare, 
manner by all the kings of the Eaſt and of Aﬀeike, rhat no ſubic& ſhould fortific his une, 
houſe in the countrie, for it the mailter ofa priuare caſteil be a great man, he will ſoone 
take an occaſion to reuolt, it he be poore, to rob; and forthis cauſe the imperiall 
rownes of Germany haue oftentimes razed gentlemens caſtels, that rebels and theeues 
might haue no retreat, the which the Swiſlers haue done throughout all their coun- 
6 rey, hauing expelled the antientlords. Burthis were a dangerous thing in an antient 
Monarchie to ruine priuate mens caſtels which are of ſtrengrh,but well they may pro- 
hibir their ſubieRs not to build any more withour licence from the Soucraigne, who 
may not. caſily grant it, for that it is ſufficient to haue a houſe able ro defend him from 
theeues, and thus much for fortifications. But the queſtion is not ſmall, it in Ariſtocra- 
tia, the better ſort only,which command, ateto be trained vp in armcs,or all the peo- 
ple, or cl{e wholie to baniſh the arte of warre, If che common people do once become 
ſouldiers, it is to be feared they will attempt to change the ſtate, to haue a part in the 
youerment,if they be not alwayes imployed againſt the enemies, as I have ſhewed be- 
fore by many examples; and it none but the berter ſort be armed, they ſhall be ſoone 
defeated, and will cauſe a neceſlarie change oftheir eſtate: bur if they will quite baniſh 
the arte ofwarre out of their Commonweale, they ſhall remainea skorne and pray to 
all their neighbors, if they be nor ſtritly allied vnto the ſtrongeſt, or elſe if they haue 
not townes that be inacceſs:ble and forts impregnable, asthe Venctians, who fearing EI 
the abouc named inconueniences, haue baniſhed the arte ofwarre out of their Com- J06genrtaee 
monwealc,as Cardinall Contarenwslaith: the which is rather to be attributed to floth, 24 inter 
then to any ſer or poſitiue Jaw, for that within theſe two hundred yeares they were ve- 
tie warlike,and obtained great victories of the Geneuois, but pleaſing themſelnes with 
the continuall fruits of peace and calc, they haue negleed the praQtiſe of armes, im- whythe Veas- 
ploying ſtrangers in their warres: neither can they indure any gentleman of the ſeig- #212 neeledted 
JE neuricto be a commander, bur if they know any Venetian gentleman that aſpires to 
the warres, and that followes the courts of other Princes, by and by they call him 
home, deſiring rather to haucan Almain a Bargamaſco, or a ſtranger for their gene... 
rall,ifrhey make warre by land,than one of their owne lords,and an armiec of ſtrangers 
rather than of (ubieQs : bur withall they ſend a Prouidador or Commillarie, by whoſe 
councell the Generall is gouerned. And although there be many inconueniences, to 
have a Commiſlaric commaund a Geaerall,a citiſen ſtrangers : one that vnderſtands 
nothing in matters of warre,them that are bred vp in arrnes : yet by this meanes they 
auoid many other daungers which are not leſſe : the which we haue ſcene fall our in 
their Commonyeale,whereas they yied none but their own ſubieRts and forces. Their 
TT Fff ij hiſtories 
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Why the Veae- hiſtories are full of conſpiracies,ſeditions 8 ciuil wars,which they hadin the middeſt of E 
tians imploy their city. he Carthagineans,being not yet wel inſtruſted inthe art of war,were wonr 
a  evihad for Lacedemonian capraincs,which ſhould lead a Carthaginean armie vader a 
Generall of Carthage ; yet would they neuer haue both Generall and armic ſtrangers, 
leaſt their Commonweale ſhould fall into the power of ſtraungers . It watrre be notto 
be vndertaken,but for the repelting of iniuries,and toenioy peace, and that it ſufhicerh 
romake a Commonweale happiec to keepe their owne, to hauetheir places neere yn. 
to their enemies well manned and fortified, andto enioy the fruits of a deſired peace; 
The ſeigneryof yyirhour doubt the Scigneuric of Venice may juſtly tearme it ſelfe happie, which hath 
happy: not onely the ſeat of their empire by nature and art inexpugnable , bur alſo hauetheir 
townes and fortreſſes ypon the continent ſo well forrſfied, as they neither need tofeare G 
the inuafions of theirenemies,nor the rebellions of their ſubieQs: caring little for zpy 
.  newconqueſts,or to extendtheit bounds . We ſeethe Venetians do flicfrom all ec- 
+ — dw calions ot watre,as from the plague , and they neuer enter into it but by conſtraint, and 
their loſle. ſecke for peace at what price ſocucr,cuen with the lofſe of their reuenewes ; as we may 
ſee inthe treatie which they made with pope alto the ſecond,the emperot Maximile. 
a1,and the king of Naples,in the yere 1508, their ambaſſadours being humbled attheir 
tecr,yeelding to all which they demanded. As they did in like maner to Sultan Selimin 
the yeare 1570, abandoning the holy league to purchaſe his peace, alter they hadloſt 
a goodly kingdome. And cuen as beaſts which haue no offenfiue armes, as hares 
that haue no gall,as Stagges and Docs (ccke to ſaue themſelues from the hounds and H 
hawke,by flight ; ſo they are not to be blamed, nor that Commonweale to bee leſle 
eſteemed,which ſues for peace, hauing no meanes to reſiſt : the which would be diſho- 
nourable to a warlike nation,or for a conquering prince,who cannot demaund a peace 
A generous 4, Of 01S CNcmic Without bluſhing . T here was nothing that did fo long protraRtthe con- 
neither peace Clufion of a peace berwixt king Henrie the ſecond,and the emperour Charles the filt, as 
"rv. acertainerumorſpred abroad, That the emperour demaunded a peace : which was to 
get the higheſt potot of honour,which a generous prince may deſire, yea if he were en- 
tred imo anothers countrey . As theſame emperour did in the yeare 1544 , hauing 
thruſt all the forces ofthe empire,and his owne,into this realme,with thoſe of the king 
of England on another ſide, who had alreadie divided the realme betwixt them (as I 
Sleidan (aith)itthe pope had not forced theemperour to make a peace: which the king 
would neithcr demaund, nor accept, but with reaſonable conditions. Although that 
4+ 19526 Lews the eleuenth demaunded it of Edward the fourth,king of England,as ſoone as he 
by bis 2. was entred into Picardie,and bought it deerely,caring little that the earle of Lude and 
efapeace. Other his fauourites called him cowardly king. But his father Charles the ſeuenth did a 
ſtranger thing for to obtaine a peace of the duke of Bourgongne, his vaſſall and natu- 
rall ſubie&; he ſent the conſtable of France,the chauncellor,a marſhall of France, and 
many other great perſonages,to treat a peace with him,who in open afſembly, and in 
Charlestheſ> the name ofthe king their maiſter, craued pardon. of the duke , for the death of /ohs 
«peace baſely of duke of Bourgongne,confeſsing openly,T hat the king had done ill , being young, in- K 
Bourgongne. iſcrect,and ill councelled; intreatingthe duke , that he would forget his diſcontent: 
the duke ſaid, That hedid pardon the king forthe honour of God, and compaſion of 
the people of Fraunce , andto obey the councell of the pope and other chriſtian 
princes that had intreated him . A flauc could not behave himſelte more humbly 
and abie&ly vnto his maiſter,than the king did vnto his ſubie, to reſtore the realme 
to his firſt beautie, and rocxepll the Engliſh,as he did ſoone after. The Romans would 
rather have loſt their eſtate, than once to haue dreamt of it: For wee cannot find that 


at ay time during ſeuen hundred ycares , that they had warres with all nations, that 


they 
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A they cucr demaunded peace but ofthe Gaules,who held them beſieged in the Capitol, 
afcerthey had buran their citie : and of Corol/anus : But contrariwile being vanquiſhed 
by the power of king Perſews,they would neuer accept ofany peace of the vitor, vn. The Res. 
leſſe he would ſubmit himſelfe and his kingdome vnto their mercie, although he offred a peace abony 
to pay them tribute. And when as king Pyrrhws(after that hee had obtained two nota. "OE: 
ble vitories,and was maiſter almoſt of all Italic) ſent his ambaſladourto Rome, to 
treat a peace ypon reaſonable conditions : they were aunſwered , That the Romans 
would not treat of any peace,except that Pyrrhus did firlt depart out of Tralie 3 and that 
they did contend with him for their honours and dignities , net for their lives and for- 


tunes. The king recewwing this aunſwere, ſaid, Thatthe Romans could nor liue in qui- The Romans of 
an vRdaunt 


z cq,neither conquerors,nor conqugred. This was the aunſwere ofa valiant people,who reotuica. 


knew their owne forces to be able to make head agaivlt an encmic : the which would 

be very much vnbeficting a weake prince, who mult (like ynto a wiſe pilot) ſtrike ſails, 

& yeeld vnto the tempeſt,that he may recouer a ſafe port,8 not to make necelsitic ſub- 

ietro ambition : as the Vauoide of Tranfiluania did, who ſaid openly, That he had ra- 

ther bee ſlaue vato the Turke-, than allied vnto Ferdinand, and fo afterwards it fell 

out, Wee haucan example of the great Knez of Moſcouic, who ſecing the Pro- 

cope of Tartaria entred into his countrey with cighteene legions, knowing well that 

he was vnable to make reſiſtance, he went to meet him vnarmed, and humbling him. Jti:10 diſhovor 
ſelte before him, he ſaued his people and his eſtate from an ineuitable ruine, yet holding of xeceſltie. 


I ( his countrey by yeelding homage to the Procope.But being at this day equall or grea- 


terin forces,8 freed from the {eruitude of the Tartar,all princes would ſcorne himyit he 
ſhould demaund a peace, eſpecially hauing recciued an iniurie . For that prince that 
beares an iniurie,will ſoone endure to haue a law preſcribed him; and if he once (ufker 
his cnemie to giue him alaw,he ſhall ſoone be reduced into flauerie .But howſocuer, a 
mightie prince( if he be wiſe and valiant)will ncuer ſeeke for war nor peace, if neceſsitic 
(which is not ſubicQ to the lawes of honour nor force) doth not conſtraine him , nei- . 
ther will he cuer giue battaile, ifchere be not more apparant profit in the yiorie,than ſhould giuo bar- 
oflofle ifthe enemies ſhould vanquiſh : as the emperour CAuguZ#us laid , who for this *** 
reaſon neuer gaue battaile but ypon neceſs1tic . But it is not vnfitting a poore prince, 
or a ſmall ſcigneurie,or for him that makes no protctsion of armes, to demaund peace 
In his loſſe. As pope 7ulto the third, who demaunded peace of king Henriethe ſecond, 
calling him before God,to iudge of the wrong which hee had done him : The king 
graunted him a peace,and ſaid, That he would appeare before God; but hee doubted 
the = would not ſhew himſelfe . VV herewith the pope, who was of a pleaſant dif- 
poſition (ſeeing the letrers which were ſigned by the king in the campe lying at Metz, 
inthe yeare 1552 ) was very glad, although in ſhew he ſeemed to bee grieued , ſaying, 
That it was not the king that had indited thoſe letters , bur the capirall enemie of the 
church. And as the greatneſſe of courage and magnanimitieis the light of all other 
vertues,and which doth aduanceprinces to the higheſt point of honour 3 ſo is it the 
onely vertue which doth moſt daunt an encmic, although he be mightie and warlike, , q,, oy cou; 
and oftentimes giues the victorie without blowes : as Furius Camillus hauing ſent 1285 dothwany 
home the children of the Faliſques , whome their Schoolcmaiſter had brought into enezie, 
his campe,he conquered their citie without ſtriking ſtroke. And Fabricius hauing ſent 
vnto king Pyryþas the Phyſitian which offrcd to poiſon him , refuſing halte his king- 
domes and his treaſure, (although he were one of the pooreſt gentlemen in Rome) 
andcauſing their ranſomes to be paid, whome Pyrrhus had freely ler at libertic, becing 
loath the Romans thould be bound in any reſpe& vnto ſo great a king. Or as Scypro 
Who hauing conquered a good patt of Spaine with little paine,ſent backe a ladie otfin. 
F tf 11j gular 
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gular beautic vnto her husband,prince of the Ccluberians , imitating the example of E 
| Cyrus. Theſe vertuous atts tooke from their enemies all courage, to make any more 
warre againſtſo valiant and magnanimious a people , who could neither bee yanqui- 
TheRomazs ſhed by honour,nor vanquiſhed by treacheric : the which was more apparant after the | 
waquifhed by battaile of Cannes, Hammbalhauing appointed cight thouſand Roman priſoners to be | 
be n®Y ranſomed for an hundred crowns a peece one with another, hoping thatthe Romang 
who had loſt ſo many men,would willingly pay their ranſoms : but the Senat decreed, | 
That no one ſhould beredeemed at any rate,giuing all to vnderſtand, That cither they 
muſt vanquiſh, or be flaues tothe enemie:; VV herewith Hennibal was ſo amaſed, and 
daunted,as he diſpaired euer to vanquiſh the Romans. And contrariwiſe the Romans 
did aſſure their eſtate, which was much ſhaken and abandoned of all friends and allies. G 0 
For the Senat did well imagin,that Hernibalhauing ſucked ſo much blood ofthe Roe , 
mans,he would alſo exhauſt their treaſure,in drawing trom them cight hundredthou-- 
ſand crownes , and reſtoring vnto them the verieſt cowards of all the Roman armie; 
making euery one ro reſolue either to vanquiſh or die, hauing loſt all hope of libertie, 
whereby they became fearetull and inuincible . And euen as they neuer fainted intheir 
loſſes; ſo were they neuer proud nor arrogant intheir viQories, For when as Aptis- 
chas the Great hauing loſt a goodly armie, ſent his ambaſladours to both the Scipives, 
oftring to accept of what conditions the Romans pleaſed : VV hereunto Scpiothe Af- 
Aworthyam= frican made an anſwere worthy of a great and vertuous prince, That the Romans loſt 
{were of Scipio. . | . : - 
no part of their courage when they were vanquiſhed,nor oftheir modeſtic,when they 4 , 
did vanquiſh, demaunding no harder conditions after their vitoric than before . But | 
the aduantagywhich the Romans had , was , that they made warre in their enemies 
countrey,hauldg magazins of ſouldiors in Italy,o ſupply their armics ifthey were de- 
feated : or ifthey conquered thoſe countries where they made watre , they might add 
themro their empire, & plant them with their owne colonies, A wiſe prince will never 
attend an enemie in his own country,it he may ſtop his entrie, voleſle he hath another 
Avrince may army ready,or a ſure retrait into ſome places offtrength,els he hazards his whole cſtate 
- en on yponavidtoric ; as Antiochus,Perſeus, Tuba, and Ptolome the laſt king of Agypt did a> | 
_— gainſtthe Romans : Darzus againſt _Alexander,and oftentimes the French againſtthe | 
Engliſh. ' And for this cauſe Lewis the groſle vnderſtanding that the emperour Henry 5 I). 
came with a mightie power to make warre in Fraunce ( the king having recciued | 
Pope Gelaſius into his proteCtion,and ſuffered him to excommunicat the emperor) he | 
gathered together an armic oftwo hundred thouſand men, as Swggerius abbat of Saint 
Dems iu Fraunce hath left in writing,and went as farre as the Rhin vpon the territories | 
of the empire,which was the onely cauſe that made the emperour to lay aſide armes, 
and to accept of what peace it pleaſed the king . Inlike fort Philip Auguſtus aduertiled 
Jq 7 
q 
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that the emperour Orhothe ſecond,the king of England,with the potencats ofthe Low 
countries,came into his realmc with a mightie armic he fortified his places, marched 
out of his frontiers,and defeated them in battaile . Andit king Frances the firſt, when 


\ as heloſt his armie before Pauia, and himſclte raken priſoner , bad recciued tuch an K }} , 

ouerthrow inthe hart of Fraunce this realme had bene in great daunger ; but chaun- p 

cing in Tralic,the conquerors contented themſelues with the viftorie ; and the ſubieQs . 

in the mcane time had leaſure to rally their forces, and to fortifie their frontiers. . 

Many hold opinion, That a ſoucraigne prince ſhould not hazard his perſon ona | 

, day of batraile,cſpecially ifthe enemic be entred into the hart of his realme : Ic is true, q 

Thepreſence of if he be a coward and baſe minded: but hauing the reputation of a valiant and gene- 4 

he prin: * Tous prince, he doubles the courage and force of his armie,arid ſo much the more if he . 

quencerova" be beloucd of his armic,and his preſence works a wondertull cte&t,when heis ſcene of a 
qpiſh an enemi#, . > chem 


6 
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4 them all,and eueric one ſeene of him, for oftentimes ſhame retaines a flying armie, ſce- 
ing the preſence of their king,and fearing leaft he ſhould tall into ſome daunger, YVyget 
enm (vt ait Maro) preſentia Turni,The preſence of Turnus (as Maro faith)doth vrge 
them ro fight. As it happenedto Ceſar betore Therovenne ; and in Spaine, fighting 
for his life againſt Pompers children, where the battaile had bene loſt it he had nor bene 
preſent . And many belecue that the viftories which Edward the fourth got in nine 
battails, was,for that he did alwaics fight on foot. How many princes and great men 
do willingly tollow the kings perſon, which clſe would not march vnder any others 
commaund . For when as Ewmencs was very ſicke his armie refuſed to fight, valefle he 
were brought into the cape in alitter;fach confidence they had in his preſence. Yer Howa prince or 
would I not that a ſoueraigne prince or a Generall, ſhould do the office of a privat ſol- c:::5 umelts in 
diour,putting his life raſhly in daunger; as it is ſaid of Pelopidas , Marcellus , Gaſton de * — 
Forx duke of Nemours, and many others, whole death hath drawne after it the hazard 
ol the ſtate. 
I will not here treat ofthe art of warre, which many haue handled , but onely that 
which concernes the ſtate. I conclude then, that a prince hauing well manned and for- 
tified his frontiers, if he doubts that the enemie will enter into his countrey,let him pre- 
vent him,and put the warre as farre from him as he may: andit he be entred, not to ha- 
zard his eſtate and peffon raſhly vpon the cuent of a barraile, cſpecially if hee have to 
deale with a warlike people,vho commonly get the victory being brought to dilpaire, 
( knowing well,that there is no means for them toeſcape death in anorhers countrey, 
| fthey be vanquiſhed, hauing neither fort,retreat,nor any ſuccour . Amongſt many we 
haue alamentable example of our king /oþn,who choſe rather to hazard his life, his no- 
bilitic, and his whole eſtate,in a doubttull battaile at Poitiers, than to graunt a peace 
yato the prince of VW ales,and the Engliſh armic,who demaunded onty to depart with 
theirlives: there did ten thouſand deſparar men defeatan armie of fortic huethouſand ,,,,, 
French,and led away the king captiue . Gaitoz of Foix committed the like errour, ha- to6ghtwiths 
ving defeated the enemie at L—_ ſeeking ro purſue a ſquadron of Spaniards that Pm 
fled, he lolt his life, and left all that hee had conquered in Italic in prey tothe enemne. 
W hat ſhould I ſpeake of auntient examples,the hiftories aretull ofthem: but there is 
) none more famous than that of Ceſar,whole armic was indeſpaite through famine & wecefiitis of an 
want, being environed both by ſea andland with the enemies townes and legions, and inebletorce 
had ſoone periſhed tor hunger, if they had nor vanquiſhed, yet would Pompey needs giue 
that battell of Pharſalia,hauing twice as many men as Ceſar . In ſo great adelpaite of 
things,the Generall ofthe Volſques did incourage his armie with a bricteſpeech, after 
this maner,_Armati armatis obſtant virtute pares, ſed neceſſitate ſuperiores eſtts, Armgd 
men ſtand againſt armed men,equall in vertue,but in neceſsitie you exceed them. And 
another captaine ofthe Samnites ſaid, /u/tum eſt bellum quibus neceſiar ium, & pia arma 
quibus nulla niſi in armis relmquitar ſpes, That war is juſt to whome it is neceſlarie, and 
thoſe armes religious to them that haue no hope but in armes . And therefore Fabrus 
| Maximas(the laſt of that familic) endured all the ſcornes and dilgraces of his enemies, ,,, ——— 
rather than he would commit the fortune of the Commonwealc ro a doubriull barrell: Sghe » bateaile, 
andin theend he reapedthe honor, To haue preſerued his countrey. W hereas Han. 
vb having hazarded a bartaile againſt Scipio, who wentto beſiege Carthage, to draw 
theenemie out of Iralic,loſt both his atmie and the eſtate. Ir is no good conſequence 
tofay,that the Romans fought three battails with Pyryhas,and as many with Hannibal, 
inthe heart of Icalie,for that they h2d magazins of men of watre, as well our of their 
owne countrics,as from their allies : the which they could not want, for that by the laws 


eucric one was forced to carrie armes at ſcucntcene yeares of age , and were not treed, 
from 
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fromthem vatill fiftic five: nei1her was itlawful for any man to demaund an office or | 
bencfice,that had not carried armes ten yeates . And at one time there were twothou. 
fand citiſens excluded from the Bourgeſhip,for that they had bene foure yeares toge- 
ther abſent from the warres,except they which had bene diſpenſed withall vpon ſome 
inſt cauſe (as Titus Einins ſaith) to the which diſcipline they were at the firſt conſtrai. 
ned by the incurtions oftheir bordering neighbours, being icalous of their greatneſle : 
But hauing afterwards brought all the people of Italic vader their ſubieRion,ortreated 
alliances with threm,and finding that a people giuen to armes, could not liue idly in 
peace without ciuill warres , they found it expedient for the good ofthe Common. 
TheRowavs yeale,to ſecke out new enemies , making warre ſometimes to reuenge the wrongs 
_—_ done vnto ther confederats: and ſometimes defending them againſt their enemies, 
oraunting triumphes,honourahle cſtates,and great rewards to valiant captaines, The 

which was wiſely ordaine«l by the Senat as an healthtull remedic againſt ciuill warres; 

the which Bebiws the Tribune of the om did obict vnto the Fathers, That watte 

was ſowne vpon watte,that the people might neuer be ar quiet : and therefore there 

was no diſtinion betwixt militarie charges and offices of juſtice : So as oneand the 

ſclfe ſame citiſen,might be a valiant Captaine,a wiſe Senator,a good Tudge,anda great 

Otrator :as itis ſaid of Cato the Cenſor, who was well skilled in tillage , as it appeareth 

by his bookes,yet was he not aſhamed to lcaue his armes to goe to the plough; orto 

= the plough to plead, ſometimes to be a Iudge,to ſacrifice, orto play the Oratour 

before the people or Senat. And Ceſar was high Pricſt,and in Twllzes opimona moſt H 

excellent Orator,and the beſt capraine of his age. There were many not onely in Ita- 

lie,bur alſo in Greece,thatexcelledin the art of warre and policic. Veread in Julius 
Pollux,That the Athenians were bound to go to watre at fourereene yeares,and conti- 

nucd vncill threeſcore . Therefore _Ari#ides,Pericles,Phocion, Leoſthenes , Demetrins 

the Phalerian, Alcibiades, Themiſtocles and infinit other Grecians , were like vnto the 

7lutjn Phacione ayntient Romans,and did excell inthe art of warre and police. But the wileſt politi- 
tians did ſeperat the art of warre from other vocations. In the Commonmweale of 

Tlu.. in Liewg, Crect cueric man was not allowed to carrie armes , but certaine ſpeciall perſons :nor in 
old times in Fraunce, whereas the hotſeraen had this charge, andthe Druides were 

Menahs. exempt . In Agyptnone butthe Calaſires were men of watre : the which Licwreus 
did allow . And therefore -latodiuided the citiſens into three orders, Keepers, Men at 

armes,and Labourers : imitating the Zgyptians , who made three ſeucrall kiades of 

1» Pheeime, Eſtates . By little and little the Athenians made a diſtintion of Armes, Policie,and Tu- 
ſtice ; and ſo did the Romans. And truely in this ſhort courſe of our life , there ate few 

thatdoc excell in politike arts, but in both not any. Ir ſeemes that Auzu#es did firlt 

take from Senators, Proconſuls,and Gouernours of Provinces , the power to weate 

Dien.lb.gz» —Armes : {0 asinſucceſsion of time they called offices without armes dignitics; as wee 
CEC OY read in Caſtodorus, O uamnis inquit omnia dignitatums officts manu ſecludantur armata, 
tur , Writen to v4 cHnttebus Veſtibus indutt videantur gui aiftrictionem publicam docentur operari:tuata- 
fa Pronince, 7268 dignit as aterroribas eruatur que gladio bellico rebus etiam pacaiis accingutur : arms 
iita inris ſunt non furoris, Although (faith hee) that all offices of dignitic bee excluded 

from armed hands, and that they ſeeme co bee attired with ciuill garments , that ate 
taught to labour in the difficulties of the Commonweale : yer the dignitie ſeeres to 
be pluckt from terrours,the which is guirt witha warlike (word, cuen in the quicteſt 
times: theſe be the armes of Tultice,not of t uric . And conſequently all nations by 
degrees, haue ſeparated ſouldiours from (chollers and men of juſtice, becing a difficult 
thing to excell in one art,but impoſsible in all ; nor worthily to exerciſe many viRorics. 
Morcoucr it was athing almoſt impolsible, to traine all the fubietts ofa _—_ | 
weale 


Plt.m Gracthis, 
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rt F | 4 wealevpto armes,and to maintaine them in the obedicnce ofthe laws and magiſtrats. 
1- This was haply the cauſe which made king Frans the firſt, ro caſt the ſeuer legions ot 
_ foor,which he had creed within thisrealme,in the yeare 1534, cuery legion contai- 
c ning ſix thouſand foot . And although that his ſonne Henry did renew them twentie 
- ' yeares after, yet was he forcedto alter his opinion, ſeeing the Commonweale trou- 
: bled, and mutinies growne in many places, by meanes of thoſc legions . Andyetinthe 
d opinion of ſtraungers,and ofthoſe that haue iudicially examined the goodly ordinan- 
j cesthat were madeto that cnd,there was neuer any thing better ioſtituted for the arr of * 
- watre , the which is as neceſlaric in this realme,as in any part ofthe world, beingenui- 


$ roned with warlike and mightie nations, which make a common prattiſe to ſpoyle: very centligeds 


» G I; liketo acountrey of conqueſt. Yeait they had entertained but foure legions of foor, 
d beſides the troopes of horſe,for the defence of the realme,and placed them as it were 
ingarriſon vpon the frontiers,they had prouided wiſely for the (afetic of the Common- 
; weale . Fraunceis not the twentieth part ofthe Roman empire, for the guard where- 

of Auguſtus Ceſar (aid, That fortie legions did lutfice, being but fiue thouſand men ina 

legion. The fourc legions of foot and troopes of horle,paicd intime of peace, accor- 
ding to the ordinance of king Frexcis the firſt, would not haue colt three hundred and 
| fitie thouſand pounds ſtarling , and yctis it halfe as much moreas the legions had in 
| Auguſtus his time: and the whole pay ofthemen at armes of Fraunce , in the yeare 
© 1560,came but to 235300 pounds ſtarling,as well the old bands, as the men ar armes. 
H And © Auguſtus entertained fortie legions of horſe aud foot , beſides his and the citic 


guards,and two nauics for the defence of both ſeas, keeping the empire (afe from for- cominualy is 


ren and civill warres, and all for ewelue hundred thouſand pounds ſtarlinga yeare,with *7 
an excellent deſcription of all orders : the which other princes ſhould propound vato 
themſelues,to imitat ſuch as Oroftus, Dion,Tranguillas, & other writers hauc deſcribed 
it in their monuments: and yet was it not lawtull for the Roman ſouldiours ( notwith- 
ſtanding their ſmall entertainment) torob and ſpoyle :as we ſce at this day. This was 
the meanes to maintaine marrtiall diſcipline,to defend the rights of citiſens, and allies, 
and to repell the enemie : Elſe if you be preſt with warre , you ſhall be forced not only 
to abandon your neighbours,but alſo your countrey : or elſe in this extremitie you 


[ muſt vſe vntrained ſouldiours , who become captaines before they were euer ſouldi. The inconueni- 
ours: or elſe forced with necelsitic you muſt beg and buy forren ſuccours at a deere haue trained 


rate . I doc not thinke that forren ſuecours are to bee reiefted, as many ſuppoſe: for \ 
there is no great empire can be angmented, without the ſuccours of confederats , nei- 
ther can they long reſiſt the-violence of an enemie: bur I allow of thoſe ſuccours which 
come from allies,that are vnited together inan offenſive and detenſiue league , as the 
 Cantons of the Swiflers be: or at the leaſt in a detenſiue league, as they bee with the 
houſe of Fraunce, For by this meanes they are not onely the more ſtrengrhned , bur 
they alſorake from the enemie thoſe ſuccours which he might draw from them, and 

F the occalion fromall men to make warre againſt cither of them, vnleſle hee meane to 
* be a profeſſed enemie vnto them both . Bur I deſire that the contederars ſhould beti- 
edby a mutuall bond,and altogether equall,to auoid the reproaches, quarrels, and in- 
conveniences that grow of incqualitic . Thoſe leagues and treaties be vnequall, when 
as one is bound to pay the dicts or aſſemblies of their allies,although they did raiſe but 
onecompanic of ſouldiours, and notwithſtanding bee tied to pay thema continuall 
penſion , beſides their entertainment in the time of warre, and fuccours ot horſe and 
foot at need without penſion or pay . Theſe treaties did our kings of Fraunce make 
with the Cantons ofthe Swiſlers, leaſt other princes ſhould drawthem to their ſuc- 


cours, It is alſo neceſlaric in ant offenſiuc and defenſive league which is cquall, That the. 
con» 
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conqueſts ſhould be common (as it hath alwaics been among the Cantons, when ag F 
they hauc made warre in common) and that whatſocuer is conquered by the one, 
ſhould be priuate, whercin the antient Italians were circumuented by the Romans in 
their treaties, for the Romans hauing made an offenſive and defenſiuc league with 
their neighbors the Italians, they had alwayes for one Romaine legion two from their 
td ms Allicsreadie paicd,andthe Generall ofthe armic was alwaics a Romaine; and yet their 
Liuie. allies had'no penſion nor cntertainement from che Romans, nor any patt of their con, 
The Romans &7* queſts which were made in common, nor in dignitics and offices, except ſome townes 
allies in Tralyin of the Latins; which was the cauſe of the ſociall or confederars warre 1n Italic againſt 
meirmeati® the Romans, who were reduced to that extremitie, as they were forced to vive the 
right of a citiſen, with part of their offices , and their voycesateleQtions, almoſtroall G 
their allies in Italic. The Athenians with the like fraude did circumuent their neigh. 
bors and confederats, from whom they did exa@ tributes contrarie to their treaties, 
neither did they cucr vadertake any warre but one without the forces of their allies, 
whereupon moſt of thern fell off ynto the Lacedemonians when occaſion was offred, 

It may alſo be doubted whether it be fit to haue many allies, or mercinaric ſoul. 
diers of diucrs languages, for the ditficultie there is to ſpeake vnto them, and toincou. 
rage them by orations, athing very neceſlaric in warre. But experience hath taught 
vs,that diuers nations and diuers tongues are caſie to gouerne and leade, as _AHnniball 
did ſhew, having an armic conſiſting of Carthaginians, Mauritanians, Numidians, 
Spaniards, Iralians, Gaules, and Greeks, and yet 11 fifteene yeares ſpace he never had 14 
mutinie in his camp, & obtaincd great vyiftories;but if ſuch an armic be once murined, 
there 1sno meanes to pacific it: this is the opinion of Polrbius, a captaine of great expe. 
rience,and Schoolemaſter to Scipio Aﬀricanus. That which we hauc ſpoken touching 
the ſuccors of allies, is not to be ynderitood that an eſtate ſhould wholie relic vpon 
them, but a well gouerned Commonweale mult be ſupported by her owne forces, 
and ainayer be ſtronger than the ſuccours ſhe hath from her allics: for he alwayes 
commands the ſtate that is malter of the force,and will make himſelte an abſolutelord 
vpon the leaſt occaſion, it he hauc any defire, the which neuer wants in ambitious 
minds. And ifalligs and confederates be to be feared in an others countric when they 

Forren forces ate the ſtronger, whar aflurance can we haue of ſtrange forces, which hauc no offen- | 
pes ren {ive nor defenſiue league with vs ? there is nodoubr, but in danger they will be more 
leines maifters  carctull of their owne lives than ofan other mans, and will attribute vnto cthemlclues 
-w——s their the profit and honor ofthe viftoric, exhauſting their treaſures, and growing ſouldiers 
_ at their coſt whom they ſeruce. How often hauc we ſcene the ſtranger beingtheſtron- 
ger,make himſclte abſolute lord ouer them that called him? VVe haucin our agethe 
example of Cairadenthat famous pirat, called in by the inhabitants of Alger, to expell 
the Spaniards out of their fort; hauing vanquiſhed them, hetlew Selim their king with 
all his familic, and made himlelfc king thereof, leauing the ſtate to Ar:adrm Barbarouſſe 
his brother. And Saladin a Tattar being called by the Caliph and theanhabitants of 
Caire to expell rhe Chriſtians out of Soria, after the viftoric he flew the Caliph; and x 
made himſelfe abſolute lord; andleaſt that they ofthe countric ſhould attempt any 
thing againſt him, he alwayes imployed Tartarians and Circaſsians(that were flaucs) 
in the warre , and for his guard, forbidding all others to beare any armes : and by this 
meanes he and his ſucceſſors inioyed that kingdome, yntill that Sultan Selim Empc- 
rour ofrhe Turks made himſelfe lord thercof.By the (ame means the Herules , Gothes, 
and Lombards became lords of Italy,the French of Gaule,che Engliſh Saxqus of Brit- 
taine, the Scottiſhmen of Scotland, hauing expelled the Brittons and the Pits, who 
had called them to their ſuccours3 and the Twike ofthe empire of the Eaſt and the 


realme 
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©. | 4 realmeof Hongaty, being intreated by the Emperours of Conltantinople and the 1 
F ſtares of Hongary. And the Emperour Charles the fift had reduced Germanie into the F; 
forme of a Prouince, and made it hereditarie by the ſame traude that thereit, when j 

a5 a part of Germanie ynder colour of religion called in the Spaniards and Italians; 

for hauing lubducd the princes of Saxony, he labored to ſubie& the reſt vnderthe ſpa- M4 

niſh empire, intending to make Philip his ſonne king of Germanie, if Henry the ſecond b 

had nor freed them with the forces of France, who for this cauſe was called by the h 
Germaines in their printed bookes the protector ot the Empire, and the dceliuerer of | 

the Princes. The which the princes of Germanic hauing foreſcene, did bind the Eni- | 

perour Charles the fift in the twelit article of his oth, char he ſhould neuer bring an ar. | 

G IJj mic of ſtrangers into Gernanie ; but fince the Emperours death the Ele&ors did i 
ſweare neuer to choole a forraine prince Emperour ; yet if the Statez ofthe countric | 

cannvut agree vpon a ſoveraigne prince, it is better to hauea prince from a farre coun- | 

trie than a neighbour. And tor this cauſe the Atolians made _Antiochus king of Afia | 


their Generall tor a yeare, the Tarentines king Pyrrkas, the Polonians Henry Doke of | 
Aniou ; Leo king of Armenia one of the children of Avarew king of Hongarie, to i 
give him his daughter and his eſtare :elle it is to be teared that a neighbour prince cho» | | 
ſen Generall but tor a yeare, will make himſelfe perpetuall, or it he be perpetuall, will | 
grow hereditarie, taking from the ſubie&s heir right ot eleQtion: or if the eſtare be gi- 
0 ven to one that is a king and to his heires,it is to be doubted he will make itatributaric 
H province to free his owne countrie from taxes and impoſitions, which happilic was 
the caule why they did not chooſe the Emperours eldeſt (onne king of Polonia, for ir 
isnot to be-expeted that he will cucr beare that afteQtionto ſtrangers thar he doth vn- 
to his owne, but will eafily, abandon an others eſtate at need, to defend his owne. To ,, Fe 
conclude, in my opinion a Commonweale well ordained, of what nature ſocucr, otthe — 
ſhould be fortified vpon the approches and fruntircs, in the which forts there ſhould *** 
be good garriſons trained vp dayly to armes,hauing certaine lands appointed for ſoul... 
diers the which they ſhould Foy only tor their ljucs, as in old time the fees and feuda- 
aries were, and at this day the Timars and T imariots in Tutkie, the which are giuen 
vaco ſouldiers like vnto benefices, vpon condition they ſhould be readie with horſe and 
| 
| 
| 
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I armes whenſocucr occaſion of warre required:which lands never go vnto their heires, 
but are beſtowed by the princes free gift vpon the moſt valiant ſouldiers, with a clauſe 
nut ro alienate them, that ſouldiers might notrob and ſteale as now they do with all 
impunitic. And vnrill that theſe lands in tee may be dilpoled according totheir firſt in- 
ſitution, it ſhall be fir to cre ſome legions of foote and horſe according to the eltate 
and greatnes of eucry Commonweale, that they may be bred vp in mattiall diſcipline 
from their youth in garriſons vpon the frontires in time of peace, as the antient Ro- 
mans did, who knew not what it was to liue at diſcretion, and much lefle torob,ſpoile, 
and murther,as they do at this day, but their camp was alchoole of honor, (obrietic, if 

I; chaſtitic , ivſtice, and all other vertues, inthe which no man might reuenge his owne 
K injuries, nor vic any violence. And to the end thus diſcipline may be obſerueg, 2s they | 
do at this day in the Turks armicy it is neceflarte that good Capraines and fouldiers if 
be recompenced,eſpecially when they grow aged,with lome excmptions, priuiledges, 
impunuies,and rewards,aftet the manner ofthe Romans. And although the third part 
ofthe revenues be imployed about the enterrainement of ſouldiers, it were not too | | 
much:for thereby you ſhould be aſſured of mei at need to detend the ſtate, eſpecially if | 
it be enuicd and cnuironed about with warhike nations, as thoſe people be that are {ct- 
wate in the temperate and fertile regions of France, I talie, Hongarie, Greece, Aliathe 
kſlc,Soria,Egipr,Perlia, andthe lands lying io the Mediterranean ſea: tor the nations 
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lying vpon the extremities ofhor and cold, as the Erhiopians, Numidians, Negros, 
Tartars,Gothes,Muſcovites, Scottiſhmen, and Swedens, haue no necde ofgreat forts, 
nor to entertaine any legions in time of peace, hauing no enemies bur ſuch as they 
make themſclues; the people ofthe North being by nature too warlike, all horſemen, 
or for the moſt part, and giuen to armes, withour any need to trainethem vpinir, yn. 
leſſe it be to diſcharge the countrie, or as I haue ſaid, for that they cannot be kept in 
peace. Audto the end the ſtate may nor be brought in danger by any treacherous and 
faithleſle allies, or that ſtrangers ſuck not the bloud of rhe ſubiets growing warlike at 
an others charge,being readie to inuade the eſtate, er all offenſive and defenſiue leagues 
and alliances be equall, receiuing as great ſuccours at neede as they ſhall be bound to 
give; and yet the ſuccours ofthe contederate mult nor be ſuch as they may force or 
preſcribe a jaw. Moreouer,it mult not be allowed for all other ſubicAs to carrie armes, 
leaſt the laburer and handicrafts man ſhould take a delight intheeuing and robbing, 
leauivg the plough and ſhop, hauing no experience of armes, and when as they areto 
march againſt an enemie, they forſake their coulors and flic atthe firlt charge, putting 
a whole armie in diſorder, eſpeciallie the handicrafts man, and they that ſit alwaies, be. 
ing bred vp in the ſhadow, whom all antient and wiſe Captaines hauc held ynfit for 
warre, whatſocuer Sir Thomas Moore ſaith in his Commonweale. Sceing that wee 
haue diſcourſed of men of warre, of forts and of (uccors that are drawne from them that 
are in league, let vs now ſpeake ofthe ſuretic of treaties and leagues berwixt Princes 
and Commonweales. 


Cuar. VI. 


Of the ſuertie of alliances and treaties betwixt Princes and Commonweales, 
and of the lawes of armes. 
SZ || His treatie depends of the former, the which ought notto be omit- 
| ted, ſeeing that neither lawyer nor poliritian hath euer handledit: 
and yet there is nothing in all affaires ot ſtate that doth moretrouble 


NL PA : \p 
7 ED, | Princes and Commonweales, then to afſure the treaties which they 


Res ib | make one with an other, be it betwixt friends or enemies, with choſe 
[5 TRY | that be newters,or with ſubies. Some aſſure themſelves vpon their 
ſimple faith mutuallic giuen, others demaund hoſtages, and many require ſome places 


* of ſtrength : ſome there are which reſt not ſatisfied ifthey diſarme nor the vanquiſhed 


Plantius Con ful, 
«pud L iuiam li. 


for their berter affurance, but that which hath becn held the ſtrongeſt aſſurance, is, 
when itis confirmed by alliance and neerencs of bloud. And cuen as there isa difte- 
rence betwixt friends and enemies, the conquerours and the conquered, thoſe that are* 
equall in power and the weake, the prince andthe ſubic&, ſo in like ſort their treaties 
muſt be diucrs, and their aſſurances diuers. But this maxime holds generall and vn- 
doubted, that in all kinds of treaties there is no greater aſſurance then that the clauſes 
and conditions inſerted in the treaties be fit and ſortable for the parties, and agreeing 
with the ſubie&thartis treated of. There was neuer any thing moretrue then the ad- 
vice ofthat Conſull which ſaid in open Senat, Neminenm populum dintiiis ea conditione 
eſe poſſe, curus eur peniteat, No people can continue long in that eſtate whereofthey 
ate wearie. The queſtion was touching the Priucrnates whom the Romans had van- 
quiſhed, for that they had broken the league, they demanded of their Ambaſſador 
what puniſhment they had deſerued? The paines, anſwered he,of ſuch as ſhould liucin 
libertie. Then the Conull replied, It we pardon you, ſhall we be aſſured of a peace? 

the 
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4 .the Ambaſſador anſwered, Si bonam dederitis, & fidam & perpetuam, (in malam haud 
diaturnem : It you giue vs a good peace, you ſhall haue it kept fairhfullic and perpe- 
tually ;if a bad one,ir ſhall be ſoone broken. The yonger Senators found theſe anſwers 
too proud and haughtic , but the wiſer ſort ſaid, That this people which contended 
only for cheix libertie-deſerned to be made citiſens of Rome, elſe they would neuer be 

ood ſubteQs, nor trultic friends : and according ta this aduice the decree of the Senar 
did paſſe infforce of apriuiltdge;, and was confirmed -by the people; and yer had they 
celded:themfſelnes ro: rhe mercie ofthe Romans, as all the other citics of the Latins 
their allies had done, who had conſpired. againſt the Romains. The aflurance which 
the anticnt Romans rovke- of thoſe-whom they would make ub.ief after they had 

3 vanquiſhed them, wastoſcaze vponalltheir places of ſtrength, topur ingarrifons, to 
receiue hoſtages, and todifarme the vanquiſhed. Mos autem, inquit. Linius, Romants 
vetuitus trat, cunnquo nec fardere nec wqitss legibus tnngeretur amicitia, non prius Imperio 
in cum t419u9m vacation th, quam omnta diuina humanaque dedidijjet, obſides acceptt 
arme adempta, preſidia urbibus impoſita forent : It was an amient cuſtome among the 
Romans towards thoſe: with whom they had not jioyned in league, nor contrated 
friendſhip ypon cquall rearmes;neuerto gouerne chem peaceably, vnull they had yeel- 
dedvp all, deliucred hoſtages, diſarmed them,and pur garriſons into their townes, For 


C more,than ifthey were whdlie ſubieed:as Lewis the 12 did vntothic Geneuois, who . 
had put themſelues vnder hisprotection when they were in danger, which being paſt, 
they reuolted, and:allied them(ſelues vato his enemies ; againſt whom he went 1n per- 
ſon, beſieged them, and forced them to yeeld; then he condemned them in rwo hun- 
dred thouſand crownes; putting 'aſtrong garriſon into their fort called the Lanterne; 


yet he ſuffered them to live after their owne lawes and with their old magiſtrates, ta- at? 
king only from them the ſtamp oftheir coine. Ic had been farre becter either to haue mult eicher be 
w y UuDIlge 


made them good ſubic&s, or to hauereſtored them totheir perieQlibertie : for king acd,orie ar 
free libertie, 


Lewisthe 11 ro whom they.had giuen themlclues, made an{were, That he gaue them 
vnto the diucll:retuſing to receiue ayearely penſion forthe proceQion of ſuch difloyall 
D allies, who had reuolted from king Charles the 6, hauing rec. 11ed them into his prote- 
@ion to defend them againſtthe Venetians. And the Earles of Sauoy receiued thoſe 
of Berne into their proteQion, becing oppreſt by the lords of Bourdorg; but thefeare 
being paſt,they deſired nothing more than to be freed from their proteCtion,the which 
the Earle willinglie granted , chuſing rather to haue fairhfull fellowes, than faithleſſe 
allies. Bur king Fraxcts the firſt in my opinion committed a greater error, who refuſed 
two hundred thouſand crownes in his neceſsitie, the which the Geneuois offred him 
' tobe freed from his proteRtion, giuing him-to vnderſtand that vpon the firſt occaſion 
they would reuolr, as they did A the batraile of Pauia, and afterwards expelled the 
_ which remained intheir fort, and razed it to the ground:he ſhould cither haue 
ade them faithfull and free confederats, being tied together by an equall league; or 
els haue made them ſubic&ts, and ſo hauctaken from them the gouernment of their 
eſtate. |. 

But ſome one will Gay, thatit is a breach offaith to infringe the treatics, and to 
change the proteQion into aſoucraignetie. I anſwere, that it is and alwaycs ſhall be 
lawfull for the Patron to make himſelfe abſolute lord, if the client be difloyall. We 
readthat Augu/us made thoſe people ſubiceft which had abuſed their libertie . And 

therefore king Charles the 9 (having diſcoucred the ſecret prattiſes of the Spaniards 
with the inhabitants of Thoul, Metz, and Verdun) was inforced ſomewhat to re- 
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ſtraine their liberrics, for in all treaties of proteftion there is an expreſle clauſe, Thar 
thoſe which are inproteQion ſhall reaine their eſtate and ſoueraigntic : but there is 
no great aſſuranceitthe Proteor holds his clients forts, for that he may raake them 
| ſubie& when he pleaſeth. VW ho knowes not that the citics of Conſtance, Yech, 
Cambray, Viennain Auſtria, and many others which hauec putthemlſelues inthe pro- 
teion ofthe houſe of Auſtria, haue now loſt their liberties. The kingdome of Hon. 
garic hathrunne the ſame fortune: for after the death of king /hop, the eſtates of the 
countrie ſent Ambaſſadours to the Turke to recciue their yong king and the realme 
into his proteQion, fearing leaſt Ferdinand ſhould make himlelte lord thereof, preten. 
ding therealme to belong vnto him by vertue of certaine treaties made berwixt the 
houſe of Aultria,and the kings of Hongariez but thoſe treaties had no ſure ground, for 
the realme being eleCtiue, the king could nor take this prerogatiue from tne people 
without their conſent: and ifthe houſe of Auſtria lying fo ncere and being ſo ho 
for their glorious deeds, had made offer of any one of their princes to haue bin choſen, 
they had caricd it without any difficulcie; bur. the eſtates had rather make choiſe of 
Mathew Corain tor their king,than to loſe the right ofcleion: and although that the 
new king and the cftates of the countrie did ratifie the former treaties with the houſe 
of Auſtria, yet were they not kept, for that they ſeemed to be made by force againſt all 
law and reaſon , wherefore they did chuſe rather to put themſelues vnder the Turks 
proteion;who ſoone after made himlelfe abſolute lord, knowing well that Ferdinand ( 
would carric it, who notwithſtanding had ſome part, but he was forced to agree with H 
the Turke, paying yecrely a good ſumme ofmoney, which the Emperour tearmes a 
Penſion, the Turke a Tribute, vanting that the Emperor is his Tributaric. But there 
is a great difference betwixt a penfionar and atributaric, for tribute is paied by the ſub. 
ie, or by him whoto inioy his libertie paics that which is promiſed vnto him which 
hath forced him thereunto. A penſion is voluntarily giuen by him that is in proteRion, 
or by him that is equall ina treatie of alliance to haue peace, and to withhold the pen- 
ſionar from ioyaing with his enemies, or to haue ſuccours when he ſhall require them; 
as inthe treaties ofequall league betwixt the kings of France, and the Cantons ofthe 
\.x;.. .; SWiſlers, vponthat condition that our kings might ar their pleaſures leauic an armic 
| m— of Swiſlers fot the defence ofthis realme, and ſhould likewiſe help chem againſt the 
Conumothe incurſions of their enemics: and for that it was needfull to make many leuics of Swil+ 
ſers for the guard of this crowne: fearing alſo leaſt the enemies thereof ſhould draw 
them fromthe ſocictic of the French, our kings have willingly graunted a thouſand 
crownes yeatcly penſion to euery Canton , notwithſtanding that king Francis the 
firſt, three yeares before the treatie, had gotten ofthe Swiſlers at Marignan one of the 
goodlyeſt viftories that eucr Prince obtayned. And although we haue ſayd, That 
proteCtion rightlie was thar, when as one takes the defence of an other freely with- 
out any reward, for that the mightic are bound to defend the weake againſt the in- 
turies of their enemies : yet for the aſſurance of treatics and proteRions, they v | 
to receiue a penſion from him that purs himſelfe into proteCtion, to the end th .K 
the Protector beeing bound not onely by his oath, but alſo in receiving a pen- 
fion , ſhould bee more readie to ſuccour his adherent a need. This was held by 
the Antients, againſt che honor and maieſtic ofthe Empire : but ſince that, they haue 
confounded honeſtic with profit, they haue begun to make marchandiſe of prote- 
ion; whereof Saluian of Matſcilles. doth greatlie complayne, ſaying, That the 
weake putting themſelues 1n the proteQion ofthe mightie, giue all they haue to be 
proteQed . Ir is well knowne that they of Luques, Parma , Sienna , and manic 
others, pay great penſions to be proteRed: Ang oftentimes a penſion is payed = 
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4 the proteQtor, not ſo much to warrant him from his enemies , as from the prote- 
or kimlclfe : as it happened after the batraile of Pauia, all the potentares of Iralic 
tcned their vowes to the Spanyard, and to free themſelucs from inuaſion, they 
puc ihemlelues into their protection. Amongſt others the Luquois payed vnto 
the Emperour Charles the fifr, renne thouſand ducares: the Siennots fifteene thou. 
Gnd, and the duke of Ferrare fitteene thouſand , the which he paied to the Viceroy 
of Naples, vnder colour of lending, without hope of reſticution, being 1n the-pro» 
tetion of the French, Bur it is ſhametull and diſhonourable, to take into-proteQi- 
on,to.receiue a penſion,and to abandonthe client io his great need. Nor long fince S7- 
giſmund Auguſtus king of Poland had taken the proteCtion of the- inhabitants of Lif- 
3 land,againit the king ot Moſcouia: but hauing made a league with the Moſcouite, he 
is not onely ſaid ro have abandoned his clients, bur to haue betrayed them vnto their 
enemie . Bur it he that1s in proteRion as a ſoucraigne, and in ſubieCtion as a vaſlall and 
ſubie&t,demannds aid of his prorector,ne hath duuble rcafon ro defend him, eſpecially 
if they attempt any thing againſt his honour and perſon : as it happened in the yeare 
1563,in the Moneth of March,when as the Inquiſition at Rome lent outa Citation 
againſt rhe queene of Nauarre,to appeare perlovally at Rome within fix moneths, and 
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not by any procurator,ypon paine of confiſcation of all hcr goods.cltates,and ſeigneu.. Provhe fi 


ries . King Charles the ninth tooke her into his proteQion,laying,T hat ſhe was necre- 
ly allied voto him in blood,that ſhe was a widow,and tied tothe houſe of Fraunce , a 
- vaſſall and(ubie@vntothe king; and that by treaties of popes. , and generall councels 
ſhe might not be drawne out of the realm for what caule ſocuer : ſeeing that pope Cle- 
ment the ſeygyth ſent rwo cardinals into England,to heare king Henrze the cight, rows 
ching rhe d\Wtrce berwixt him and Katherine of Spaine. And for thatthe Citation and 
threat made vnto ſucha princefle,toucht his honour and the eſtates he king of France 
did aduertiſc all his neighbour princes and allies,by his ambaſladors, giuing the popes 
legatro vnderſtand, That his maiſter ſhould not take it ill, it hee did puniſh thoſe that 
were the cauſe of this enterpriſe : as Lewis the young did in the like caſe ro Thibaud 
carle of Champagne,who had cauſed the carle of Vermandois to be cenſured by the 
p Pope : intreating the pope moreouer,to reuoke his lentences giuen as well by himſelte, | 

as by his deputies : elſe he ſhould not hold it ſtrange it hee vſed the meanes which had 
bene accuſtomed 11 like caſes, | | 

But ic falls out oft,that thoſe which are receiued into protection, after the daunger is 
paſt,make warre againſt their protetour: VVe haue many examples,and without fur- 
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ther ſearch,in our memorie we haue (eenc many princes of Germany caſt themſelues TheDuke of 


into the proteCtion of king Henriethe ſecond , to befreed fromthe capriuitie and fla- 
uery which did threaten them: the king recciued them into protein, and 12 ſtead of 
taking any penſion, he gave them rwo hundred thouſand crownes towards their wats, 
and leuicd an armie of threeſcore thouſand men at his owne charge for the libertic of 
the empire . And although by the 34 article ofthe rreatie of ProteCtion, it was con- 
cluded, That the contederar princes ſhould (utter the king to ſeize vpon the imperiall 
townes, ſpeaking French,yet the emperour was no ſooner chaſed away, & the empire 
reſtored to her former beautie , by meanes of the French,bur the chiete of the confede- 
rats and adherents, torſooke the kings proteQtion : and which is more, tooke armes a- 
gainlt rheir prorectour . And at ao imperial dier,held inthe yere 1565,it was decreed, 
Tolcad an ambaſlage into Fraunce,to demaund thoſe three imperiall rownes which . 
are in the proceion of France, Thoul, Verdun,and Mertz,although that Verdun hath 
for theſe lh1ndred and fixtie yeares bene in the proteQtion of Fraunce, paying thirtic 
- Pound ſtarling onely for a yearely penſion. Bur this imperiall decree rouke no efief, 
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and the king was aduertiſed by letters ofthe firſt of December 1559, froma penſioner þ 
of his, That the eſtates ofthe empire would be wel pleaſed,to haue the king hold thoſe 
rownes of the empire,doing homage for them: which ſhewed , that he held not theſe 
rownes but vpon good and iuſt conſiderations. And for that the proteQour cannor. 
be inuaded by him that is in proteCtion, being alwayes the weaker: thoſe which put 
themſclues into proteQion,haue need of greater ſecuritie than the proteCors, leaſt yn. 
der a colour of patronage they looſe their liberties. 

Some one may obie&, That it is an abſurd thing to demaund fecuritic of the prote. 
Qor, ſeeing that the client puts himſelfe in his proteCtion: and by an auntient decree 
ofthe court of parliament,the vaſſal demaunding ſecuritie againſt his lord,was reiected, 
But the deceit and treacheric ofman hath ſo farre extended, as the wileſt hauc held ic 6 
neceſſarie to ſuccor the vallall againſt the violence of his patron, whom the ſoucraigne 
prince ſhall cake into his ſategard,ifthere be juſt cauſe : with greater reaſon the client is 
to ſceke all the ſecuritie that may be from the proteQor. The firlt aſſurance depends 
vpon reaſonable.conditions annexed vrto the treatie : the ſecond of the letters ofprote= 
ion, which the proteRor mult deliver vnto the clients, ro teſtifie , Thar all the rights 
of ſoucraigntie and maieſtic remaine abſolute ynto the client : and this is to be done in 
Monarchies,at the comming ofa new prince: for the proteQtion is difſolued by the 
death ofthe client,as well as ofthe patron: neither is the ſucceſsiontied vnto the prof 
teftion , And therefore the inhabitants of Mets, after the death of Hemry the ſecond, 
demaunded ro haue new letters ofproreQtion from Cherles his ſonne : not for that they H 
ſhould be more lafe from their enemies, but ro ſhew that they were-not in ſubieQion, 
the which is generall in all treaties made betwixt princes, and it hath hgene alwaycs 
obſcrued , to renew leagues and alliances,which elſe ſhould be diſſoluedWy death. So 
Perſeus king of Macedon after the death of his father, ſent an ambaſſage to the Senat 
of Rome,to renew the league they had with his father,and to the end he might be cal- 
led king by the Senat . But when as the Senat offered to renew the ſame conditions of 
the league whichthey had with Phz{p his father, Perſeus refuſed them,ſaying, Thatthe 
treatie made with his father,did nothing concerne him : andit they would contrat a 
new league,they muſt firſt agree vpon the conditions. So Henrie the ſcuenth, king of 
England hauing recciued the duke of Suffolke from the Archduke Philip, father vato 1 
the emperour Charles the fift, ypon condition, That he ſhould not put him ro death, he 
kept his faith ; but he being dead, his ſonne Henry the cight cauſed his head to bee cut 
off,faying, That he was not tied vnto the treatie which his father had made . 

Bur for that proteftions are more daungerous for the adherents or clients , thanall 
other treaties,it is needfull ro haue greater ſecuritie : for oft times wee fee, that for want 
of ſecuritic the proteQion is chaunged into a ſeigneurie. And ſometimes hee thinkes 
himſclfe well affured,that makes the wolfe the keeper of his flocke. And therefore 
proteions mult be limited to acertaine time,eſpecially in Popular and Ariſtocraricall 
eſtates,whichneuerdic . And therefore the inhabitants of Geneua hauing put them- 


ſclues inthe proteQtion ofthem of Berne , would not haue the proreRion continue y 


aboue thirtie ycares , the which did expire inthe yeare 1558 , and then the Geneuois 
made anequall league with the Bernois , the which was not without great difficultic, 
being almoſt brought into ſubieion, by the praftiſes of ſome citiſens that were exc- 
cuted . Sine: the firſt impreſsion of theſe books,a Printer of Geneua put them ſudden- 
ly rothe prefſe,making an aduertiſement inthe beginning,wherein heedoth controll 
ſome places: but he deſerucs to be puniſhed by the Seigneurie: Firſt , for that hee hath 
attempted againſt another mans workes,who hath ſpoken as honourably of Geneua, 
as otany Commonweale whatſocuer . Secondly,for that he hath infringed the ordi- 
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x nances of the Seigneuric of Geneva, publiſhed the fift of Inne, 1559: whereby ir is 


exprelly defended, To make any inueCtiue againſt ſuch authors as are ſer forth. For if 
the author deſerued any reproachfnll words from the Printer, he ſhould not have Prin» 
ted them,and much lefſeſet them to (ale. But as for his reprehenſions ali men ofmdge- 
ment haue eftcemed them as they deſerue. And heretofore this good Printer hath 
bene aunſwered, who maintaines, That ic is lawtull for the (ubieCt to kil his prince, kin- 
dling by this meanes the fire of (edition andrebellion tn all places. And whereas hee 
faith, That Geneua hath not bene infthe proteQtion of Berne, the author refers him- 
ſelfe vnto the treatie that was made inthe yeare 1536. Butthe fault growes , for that 
they knew not what prote@ion was, which our auntient treaties call Awonoiſ2n, and 
in Latine _AAdvocatio. The like may be ſaid of Rotwille,and of Mulhouſe, which are 
allied with the Cantons of the Switlers , bur it is an alliance of protetion. As in like 
calethe abbat and rowne of Saint Gall,which are alſo allied,but yer inthe proteQtion 
of Zurich, Lucerne, Swits, and Glartis, as I have ſcene by the treaties which the 
abbat of Orbez,(hauing remained long amballedour in Swilletland) imparted vnro 
me from the firſt vnto the laſt : thoſe of Valdaoſt,were in like daunger tothem of Ge- 
neua,for the Valoiſians would haue made them ſubie&t , vnder a colour of protcRi- 
on ,inthe yeare 1559,ifthe king of Fraunce bad not defended them . And cuen as the 
vaſſall is freed from the fealtic and homage which he oweth vnto his lord, if hee bee ill 
intreated by him,as it was adindged by the court of parliament, for the lady of Raiz 


C againſt the duke of Britraine: in like ſort the client is exempt from the power of the 


proteor,if he doth infringe and breake the lawes of proteQtion. But the chictelt cau- 
tion and affurance ,is,when as the proteCtoris not ceiled of the places of ſtrength, nor 
hath not any garriſons in his clients rownes. There 1s nothing more true, than what 
was ſpoken by Bratus the Tribune of the people , vnto the nobilitie of Rome, That 
there was one onely affurance forthe weake againſt che mightie, which was, Thar if 
the mightic would,they could not hurt them: for that ambitious men that haue power 
ouer another,neuer want will . And therefore it was wiſely prouided by the Scots, 


when as they came into the protection ofrhe Engliſh,made inthe yeare1559, That the 


ueene of England,who ruoke their protection , ſhould giue hoſtages, the which 


ſhould be chaunged cuery ſix moneths : and thar ſhe ſhouid not build any forts in Scor- 
land, but with the conſent of the Scottiſh men. VV herein the Athenians did crre,who 


hauing put themſelves firſt into the proteCtion of '_4#tepater,then of Ca/Uander,of Pro. 


bmey,and in the end of Demetrius the Belieger, they ſuttered their proteCtors to ſeize 
vpon their forts,and to put in garriſons, who prelemly made themſelues ſoueraigne 
lords. The which Demoſthenes had well and wilcly forefeene, when as one commen.- 
ded vnto him the mildneſle and courtefie of Antipater : hee aun{wered, Wee deſire 
nolord and maiſter, how mild and gratious ſocuer : and him did Aztipater purſue euen 
into Italic,and fluc him. Butthe Athenians were circumucnted by the ſame fraud as 
they had donethcir aſſociats: For the Perſians being expelled our of Greece , all the 


cities of Greece made an equall league, for the detence of their eſtates and liberties,con- 
cluding, That they ſhould haue one common :treaſurie in Apo/loes temple , whither all 
theaffociats ſhould ycarely bring their money,thar an account might bec giuen of the 
receits and expences by a common conſent. Euerie citie fert ambaſſadours tor the 
(wearing oftheir league : Ariſtides ſurnamed the Jult,came for the Athenians,who af- 
ter ſolemne ſacrifice, did caſt peeces of burning yron intothe ſea , calling heauen and 
eatth,and all their gods, to witneſſe, and ſaying, As this fire ts quencht in the water , (0 
letthem ſuddenly periſh, that ſhall breake their faith . Bur the Athenians leging the 


common treaſure great, fortified their citic ports, 8 paſſages therewith, and made pro- 
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viſion of nauie,thips,& gallies well armed, And then finding themſelues the ſtronger, © 


they changed the equal league into proteCtion,& proteQtion into ſubieftion. So as the 
appellations of all the contederat cities came vnto Athens;as we read in Xenephon,g all 
charges and impoſitions were taxcd by the Athenians, who had freed themiſelues from 
all impoſts:the which chanced for that the Athenians trained their ſubieRs vp in arms, 
at their confederars colts. And fo did the Lacedemonians to all their confederars, 
whom vader colour of an equall league,they imperiouſly forced to obey : for that for 
the moſt part they were all mechanike people. And contrariwiſe in Lacedemon there 
was not any Spartan that was an Artiſan,being againſt Licargus his lawes : ſo as the ci. 
tic of Sparta was farre more mightie,and held in a manner all their other allies in ſb- 
ietion as we read in Plutarch . W elce that the Latines fell almoſt into the like diff 
cultie,after that they had madean equall league with the Romans,againſt whom they 
rooke armes : for that the Romans commaunded them imperiouſly as their ſubieRs: 
whereof Setin capraine ofthe Latines complained,ſaying, Sub bra faderis equiſer- 
uitutem patimur,\V e are (faith he) flaues vnto the Romans,vnder colour of ancquall 
league. And a little after,Conſilia populorum Latinorum habita,reſponſumque non ambi- 
guum imperantibus milites Romanis datums,abſiiterent imperare ys, quorum auxilio ege- 
rent : Latinos pro ſua libertate pottus quam pro alteno imperio arma laturos,The Latines 
having held acouncell, and giuen a plaine aunſwere tothe Romans which commann. 
ded the ſouldiours,they wiſhed them to forbeare to commaund them whole aid they 
needed : the Latines would rather rake arms for their owne liberties,than for anothers 
rule and empire. V eread,that Zzcortas captaine generall ofthe Acheans , vied the 
like complaints tro Z&ppivs the Conlull, after thatthe Acheans had treated an equall 
league with the Romans, Fadws Romanorum cum Acheis ſpecie quidem equumeſſe : re 
precariam libertatem,apud Romanos etiam tmperium eſſe, The league which the Ro. 
mans haue with the Acheans,in ſhew it is equal}, but inette@it is an intreared libertie, 
and with the Romans it is cmperie or abſolute command. Forthe ſame cauſe the Sam- 
nites made warre againſt the Romans, renouncing their league: for that vnder a colour 
ot iocietie,they would commaund abſolutely oucr them. And for the ſame reaſon the 
cities of Tralic allied voto the Romans by an equall league,reuolted from their alliance 
for that the Romans drew from them an infinic ſuccour ot men and money, fo that in 
all their warres they had two of their allies for one Roman , and by that meanes con- 
quered the greateſt empire that eucr was,and yettheir afſociats had no part ofthe con- 
queſt,but ſome pillage,afterthatthe Romans had taken what they pleaſed : which 
was the cauſe of the confederats warre in Italic, the which had no end , vntillthat the 
allies were madecitiſens of Rome,to haue part ot honours aud offices . And yet what 
equall league ſoeverthe Romans made,they were ſtill the ſtronger, 8 held their allies 
as it were in ſubietion. How imperiouſly the Romans behaued themſelucs towards 
their contederats , the ſpeech ofthe Conlull Apprus vnto the Generall of the Acheans, 
contending tor the libertic ofthe Lacedemonians,is a ſutficient teſtimonie,laying, Dum 


/rceret voluntate ſua facere gratiam inirent, ne mox inuitt & coattt facerent , W hiteſt K 


they mightdo it oftheir owne free will,they ſhould deſerue thankes ; elſe they ſhould 
© 50ne forced thereunto againſt their wills. Andin thetreatic made with the Mtoli- 
115 {10 whomethey would not graunt any peace, vnleſſe they ſubmitted themlelues 
-!|y vnro their mercie) there are theſe words, /mperium mateſtatemque popult Roma- 
11/2 06115 Ftolornm conſer uato ſine dolo malo 3 hoſtes eoſdem habeto quos populus Romi- 
1,07 1aque in eos ferto : & bellum pariter geritogobſides arbitrto Conſulis 40, & talents 
«/176491#t: dato,Y ou Ftolians ſhall maintaine the empire and maiellic of the people 
{{ ome, wuhour any fraud or guile,their encmics ſhall be yours, you ſhall carry _ 
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4 and make warre againſt them withthe people of Rome: you ſhall giue fortic hoſta- 


ges atthe Conſuls diſcretion, and fiftic talents . They left them the free gouernmient 
ofthe ſtate,but with ſuch conditions, as they were little berter than ſubie&s;hauing vn- 
furniſhed them ofmen and money, and taken the beſt amongſt them for hoſtages, 
Theſe words ofthe league, Maieſtetem Romanorum conſeruato,Maintaine the maicſtic 
ofthe Romang;ſhewes,that the league betwixt the Romans and the Frolians was vn- 
equall,and that the one did reſpeR the maicſtic of the other with all honour. And al- 
though the Romans gaue lawes vnto the Ztolians,yet they did enioy their eſtate and 
ſoucraigntic: as they did in all Greece, which they freed from the power of the kings 
of Macedon. Andafter that they had vanquiſhed and taken Perſess king of Macedon, 
they freed all the people,and diſcharged them of the moirie of their impoſts, ſuffering 
them to gouerne their owne eſtates: and for their better aſfurance,they commaunded 
vpon paine of death , That all Gouernours, Captaines , Licutcnants , Preſidents, 
Councellours of ſtate, Gentlemen in ordinaric,and eucn the kings Pages and Footmeri 
(qui ſeruire regibus humiltter alys ſuperbe imperare conſweuerunt, W hich had beene ac- 
cultomed to lerue their kings hambly,andto commaund others imperiouſly)ro depart 
out of Macedon,and to paſle into Italy . And not content therewith , they diuided 
Macedon into foure provinces , forbidding vpon paine ofdeath, That the one ſhould 
haue no acceſſe,communication,traffique, commerce, not alliance of marriage, with 
another: and morcouer, thatthe moitic of thoſe charges which were paid to the king, 


C ſhould be carricd yearely into the treaſuric of Rome. And(o the people of Macedo- 


ties of Greece ; yet he ſuffered the free people to enioy their laws and magiſtrars,caſing 
them of part of their tributes : the which was aſubtill meanes ro draw vnto the amitic 
ofthe Romans all the people which had bene heldin flauiſh ſubieQion, andlto make 
tyrants totremble,or at the leaſt to force ſoucraigne kings and princes to gouerne their 
lubics iuſtly,ſecing that the prize and reward of the Romans viQoric, was the liberty 
of pcople,and ruine of tyrants . VV hereby they reaped the greateſt honour that men 


might 1n this world, To be iuſt and wile . 
[tis alſo adouble wrong which the lord recciues from his ſubie,hauing pur him- 


ſelfe in the proteion ofanother,and from him that hath receiued him,if hee hold not 
of him by fealtic and homage, or hath ſome liuing in the protetors countrey. And for 
that Charles of Lorraine biſhop of Metz, put himſelfe into the proteftion of the em- 
ire, and obtained a ſafegard for him and his,ofall that which he held in the country of 
elsin,in the yeare 1565, the king of Fraunce his lieutenant oppoſed himlelfe ro the 
publication of this ſafegard : whereby he ( hauing recourſe vnto the empire) brought 
inqueſion his obedience due vnto his prince,the proteQtion of Metz,8 his kings righe. 
And yet many princes receiuc all that ſeeke ir, without diſcretion,the which is the cauſe 
of many inconueniences,ifthe protetion be notiult.. It is adzuogerous thing to vn- 
dertake the proteRion of another prince, but it is more dangerous to vndergoe it with- 
out a iuft cauſe , being the chicke ſubic of all wars, & the rune of cities and kirigdoms, 
when as ſubiccts fall from the obedicnce of their naturall prince,to obey another. And 
generally all treaties of alliance made with a prince or warlike people, draw after then 
a (ubieion and necebitic to take armes always ſor his ſuccour , and to run the ſame 


fortune; as the Romans confederats, who by their treaties were bound to furniſh men 


and money for their ſuccours,and all the profit and honour of the conqueſts came vn- 


tothe Romans. They make no ſuch treaties at this day,yerthe viAtor preſcribesa law 
vii- 
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a Wo che vanquiſhed. And therefore many haue bene of opinion, That it was expedi. ' 
ſometimes profi- ent for a prince to be a Neuter,and not to meddle with any other princes warres : the 
_— chief reaſon is, Thatthe loſſe is common, but the fruit ofthe-viQtorie is his only whoſe 
quarrell they maintaine 3 beſides,he muſt declare himlclte an enemie to thoſe princes 
which hauc not wronged him: but he that ſhall ſtand inditterent,is oftentimes a means 
to reconcile enemies : and maintaining himſeltc in the loue of them all, hee ſhall rea 
thanks and honour of eneric ſide . Andifall princes be in league one againſt another, 
who ſhal miediat a peace: Moreouer it ſeems there is no better meancs to maintaine the 
greatnes of an cſtate,than to ſee the neighbor princes ruine one another. For the great. 
How a prince De$ Of a prince (to ſpeake properly) 15 nothing els but the ruine & fall of his neighbors; 
mainaines bis  & his ſtrength isno other thing, but the weakneſle of another. And therfore Flaminiua C 
greatneſTe, | EY | y | 
faid voto the Conſull Arrilius,mntending to ruine the citie ofthe Actolians, That it was 
not ſo expedient to weaken the Xrolians,asto oppoſe againſt the greatneſle of young 
Philip king, of Macedon . Thele reaſons may helpe them that defend neutralitic : 
bur it ſeemes they are ſubieC ro greater inconueniences . Firſt m matter of ſtate it is a 
maxime, Thathe muſt either be the ſtronger, or of the ſtronger faftion (and this tule 
'__ doth not admit many exceptions, be itin the ſelfe ſame Commonweale , or amon 
ag ſundrie princes )els hee muſt alwayesremaine a prey at the vittors diſcretion : as thic 
on - Roman ambaſladourſaid vnto the Acheans,whome Antiochus king of Perſia perſua- 
ded, That they would remaine neuters betwixt him and the Romans, And itſcemes, 
that whoſocuer will maintaine himſelfe , muſt of necelſsitic bee a friend or an enemic. H 
\VW hereof we haue an example in Lewegthe eleuenth,king of Fraunce,againſt whom 
they made warre of all fides,fo long as he continued a newrer : but after that hehad al- 
lied the-Swiſlers more ſtrictly among thelclues, & the citic of Strausbourg with them, 
andthat he had entred into that league,neuer any encmies durſt affault him,(as Philjp 
Livins tes, Ae Commines (aith:') tor neutralitic, Neque amicos parat nequeinimicos tollit , Tt neither 
putchaſeth friends,nor rakes away enemies: {as an auntient capraine of the Samnites 
ſaid. Andthe like concluſion was made among the eſtates of the Mtolians,by Arife» 
_,, mwtheir Generall,faying, Romans ant ſocios habere oportet, aut hoftes , media ia null 
: eff, We muſt hauc the Romans cither confederats or enemies, there is no meane. We 
Neutralitieis hauc infinit examples in al hiſtories: Ferdmand king of Aragon found no bettermeans I 
ruine of princes. tO pull the kingdome of Nauarre from Petey of Albret,than in perſuading him to bee 
a neuter betwixt him and the king of  Fraunce, that hee might bee abandoned at need. 
And the inhabitants of Tabes remaining neuters , and not 1ngaging themſclues 
in the. watre which the people of Iſracl made againſt the tribe of Benramin, they 
were all flaine,and their townes raſed . Asalſo the Thebans fell into great daunger, 
being neuters,when as king Xerxes came into Greece. Asinthelike caſe thetowne of 
Lays in Soria,was ſurpriſed,ſpoiled,ſacked,and burnt, by aſmall troupe of the tribe of 
wwd.cxs, Dax: torthat (as the hiſtoric ſaith) they were nor inleague with any ſoucraigneprince 
or ſtate. And without any further ſearch , the Florentines atter they had left the alli- 
ance of the houſe of Fraunce,refuſing to enter into league with the pope,the emperor, K 
the king of England,and the king of Spaine,againſt che king of Fraunce,they ſoone fel 
the fruits of their neutralitie. 
But it were an vniuſt thing, will ſome one ſay, to ioyne inleague againſt France, 
with whomthey had been ſo ſtriftly conioyned: I conteſle it, ſo ſhould they not have 
left it at need as they did ; for the league is not only broken ifthou beeſt an cnemiecto 
my aſlociates,or if thou ioynelt with my enemies, but alſo if for feare thou doelt aban- 
donthy aflociates, being bound by the league to ſuccour them ; as a Roman Ambaſla- 
dot laid, S: ſocies meos pro hoitibus habeas, aut cum hojtibus te coniungas, It thou takelt 


my 
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| my allociates ; for thine enemies,or toyneſt with mine encmies. Yet ſome may lay, chat 
neutralitic may well be granted with the conſent of other princes, which ſeemetrh ro be 
the beſt ſupport withour any feare ofthe victors. The cltates of Lorraine, Bourgongue 
and Sauoy haue maintained themſclues in a tree peace, ſolong as they had an alliance . 
of:ranquilitie, but after that the Nuke of Sauoy had once vnited himſelte ro the Spa- " 
niſh faftion, he was expelled his countrie by the french. Burt there is a great difference 
tobe a neuter without the friendſhip either of the one or the other, and a neurer allied 
zo both parties, and theſe are farre more allured, than itthey wereenemies to both fa- 5 bp 
ions: for they are free from the viftors invaſion, and if there be any treatic of peace 
betwixt both parties, they are comprehended of cither ſide. And it neutralitie be com- 
z mendable in that manner, as I haue ſaid, it is tarre more commendable in a Prince that 
doth exceede all others in power and dignitic, that he may haue the honor to be the 
ymper and moderator; as it happens alwates, that quarrels berwixt Princes are deci- 
ded by friends chat ſtand indifterent, and eſpecially by thoſe which exceede therelt in 
power and greatnes, as heretofore many Popes which knew well how to maineratne 
their ranke,and reconcile Chriſtian Princes, haue reaped honor, thanks, andafſurance | 
for their perſons and eſtates,and thuſe which haue tollowed cither the one or the other thou 
partic,haue drawne after them the ruine of other Princes. It was thought very ſtrange 
in Spaine that Pope Alexander the 6 a naturall Spanyard, ſhould enter into league 
with Lewis the 12, king of France againſt the Spanyards ; and when as the Spanyards 
badthe berter1a Iralic, herold the french Ambaſſador that he would remaine a neuter, 
and be a common father to both partics, but it was too late now to make a ſhew to 
quench thar fier which he himſelfe had kindled. As inthe like caſe the Duke of Alua 
Viccroy of Naples being aduertiſed ofa requeſt made by the Procuratar of theicham- 
ber of Rome againſt che Emperour, touching the confiſcation and reunion of the 
realme of Naples to the reuenues of S. Peter, he did write vnto Pope Theatin,who had 
entred inco leag1e with the houſe of France, that he ſhould remaine as neuter for the 
dignitie which he had aboue all ocher Chriſtian Princes, bur the truce being broken, 
the armizs in field,and their enſignes diſplayed, the end was milerable, forthe Pope re- 
nounced the league, leauing the Conch i in chcir greatelt needs, and it was concluded by 
atreatic which he made with the Spanyard that he ſhould continue newter. Neuer 
was the hatred of any Prince ſo permitious vnto his enemie, as the fauour of Theatin 
was then vnto the french, without the which they had not bin reduced toſach extre- 
mitie,as in one day to loſe all they had conquered in thirtic yeares. Ir is more ſtrange, 
for that the memory is more freſh ofthe like errors commuced by pope Clement the 7, 
fauoring one ofthele princes againſt the aduice of Lew/s Careſs his Ambaſſador, who 
aduertiſed him by letters written out of France, that the greatnes and ſuertic of his 
eſtare was to ſhew himlelfe a neuter : ſo ſoone after he ſee himſelte priſoner to the im- 
perials and the citic of Rome fackt after a ſtrange manner, and both himſelfe and his 
Cardinals ranſomed at the vitors diſcretion. I enter not into the worthines of the 
fact, neither is it in queſtion to know who deſcrued molt fauour, but only, that hee 
's which alone may bc iudge and moderator ot honor, ſhould never make himſelte a 
partie, although he were aflurcd that he ſhould incurre no danger, much more when 
his eſtate is in queſtion, and that he can haue no ſecuritic but hazard by the viftorie. 
There are others who to win fauour of all ſides forbids their fubies by publike pro- 
clamarions to giue ayde or ſuccour to the enemies of their aſſociates, and yer vnder» 
hand they ſuffer them ro paſle, yea ſometimes they (ſend them, fo did the Arolians, 
ſaith Titus Linias, Qui tuncntutem aduerſus ſacs ſoctos, publicatantum anttoritate demp- 


ta, militare ſinunt, & contrarie ſepe acies in vireq, parte AEtolica anxilta habent, VV hich 
ſuffer 
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ſufter there your yong men vnderhand to goe to watre againſt their owne confede. 
rates, and oftentimes troupes of /Etolians are ſcene in cither armic. Such allics arc 
more dangerous than enemies. But it may be ſome one will ſay that it is dangerous 
co ſuffer a Prince ſo to increaſe in power as he may giue law vnto the reſt, and inuade 


theireſtates when he pleaſeth. Tris true, and there is no greater occaſion thenthar, to 


induce a neuter to ſceke by all meanes to hinder him; for the ſuretic of Princes and 
Commonweales conſiſts in the equall counterpecze of power. So when as the Ro- 
mans made warre againſt king Perſexs, ſome fauored the king, others ſupported the 
Romans, Tertia pars (ſaid Titus Limmns) optima eadem & prudentiſima, ſt vitque optio 


-domini potiorus daretur, ſab Romans quam ſub Rege eſſe mallebat : ſi liberum inde arbi. 


Tt is honourable 
for great princes 
to be neurers, 


A general! league 
againſt the Ve» 
netians, 


Tt is moſt (afe for 
2 nevterto mcdiat 
pezce, 


trium neutram partem wvolebat altera oppreſſa fier: potenttorem : ita inter viroſque condi. ; 
tionern ciuitatum optimam fore , protegente ſemper altero imopem ab alterins miuria, ep 
illbatus virinſque partis viribus parem eſſe : Arhird part, ſaith Titus Linius being the 
beſt and the wiſeſt,it they were to make choile of their lord, had rather ſubie& them. 
(clues vnto the Romans than vnder the king,bur it they might have their free will, they 
would hauc neither ofthem ſuperior, with the ruine ofthe other, ſo as betwixt both 
the citics ſhould be ſecure, the one alwayes proteQting the weake from the iniuries of 
the other, and they both ſhould remaine equall, their torces'being not impaired: So as 
the wiſeſt haue held opinion, that there was nothing better for the ſurctie of eſtates, 
then ro haue the power of great Princes as equall as might be; yet thoſe which were of 

this opinion,when as the Romans and Macedonians were in warre, remained nemters, pq 
although they were tyed to the power of the Romans, and to the ki ng of Macedon, 
and it ſucceeded well for them: for there is a difference in wiſhing the parties to be 
equall, and in making himſelte a partiſan. Ir is theretore commendable for the greatell 
and mighticſt Princes to remaine neuters, although it be not ſo concluded betwixt 
other Princes, as I haue ſaid before. And this is neceſlarie for the common good of all 
Princes and States, which cannot be reconciled but by their common allies,or by them 
that arc neuters. But thoſe that be ncuters do many times kindle the fierin ſtead of 
quenching it; the which may be excuſable, if rhe. preſervation of their cſtare depends 
vpon the warre which they entertaine betwixt others; but itcan hardly be concealed, 

and the matter once diſcoucred, the parties moſt commonly agree to fall vpontheir | 
common enemie,asit happened to the Venetians,who were alwayes wont to ſow di. 
uiſion among their neighbours,and ro fiſh in a troubled water. Lewis the twelfth diſco- 
ucring it, he allied himſelfe with all the other Princes, and then they all ioin;ly made a 
league againſt the Venetians, who were reduced ro that extremitic, as they 'yeelded 
Creme, Breſſe, Bergame, Cremona, and Guiradadde, being members of the Duchic 
of Milan,vnto the french king, and to the Pope Fauence, Rimini, Raucnne, and Cer- 
uic,being of the patrimonie of 8. Peter :to the Empire Padoua, Vincentia, and Vero: 
na: to the Empcrour the places of Friuli and Treuiſan, being the inheritance of the 
houſe of Aultria: to Ferdinand the ports and places ingaged by the kings of Naples to 

the ſeigneurie of Venice,and to call home their magiſtrates from the impertall townes, Me 
and out of all the countrie which they held vpon the firme land . VV hereas before the 
warre the Pope would haue been contented with ſome one place, but this tooke not 
efte, for Dominike Trearran Procurator of S. Marie ſtayed the Senat, ſaying, That 
the Venetians were alwayes accuſtomed to take townes and caſtels, but having once 
taken chem, it were abſurd to reſtore ther. Ic is therefore more ſafe for him that re- 
maines a neuter to meditate a peace, than to nouriſh warre, and in ſo doing to purchaſe 
honor and the loue of others with the aſſurance of his one cſiate, as the Athenians 
procured a peace betwixt the Rhodians and Demerrins the beſieger, to the gICat CON- 
rent 
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A tent of both parties, who were tyred with warre, and yet wereloth to demaund a 
peace one of anorher:by which meanes the Athenians did reape great honor and pro- 
fic to their eſtate. The which is ſo much the more neceſlarie,it he which is a neuter be 
allied ro them that are in warre, and hath occaſion to draw ſuccors from his allies : as 
our kings hauc alwayes done betwixt the Catholike and Proteſtant Swiſſers, and be- 
wwixt the Griſons and the Swiflers, as we!l for the lawes of friendſhip, as tearing that in 
the meane time he ſhould want the ayd of his confederats . And ſometimes thoſe 
which are wearied with the ware, ſtirre vp a third partie being aneuter, for the deſire 
they haue of peace, and the ſhame they haue to (ecke it : as thc Florentines not able to 
ſubdue the Piſans, by reaſon of the Venetian ſuccors, who deſired nothing more than 
z to retire themſclues, they did procurethe duke of Ferrare vnderhand to mediate an 
agreement. Iris the greateſt point of honor that a Prince can attaine vnto, to be cho- 
ſea judge and ympier of other princes quarrels, as in old time the Romans were, for It is honou- 
the great opinion which was held oftheir vertue & integritie : & fince,this prerogative tbe an vmpire 
hath been giuen vntothe Popes among other Chriſtian Princes, who oftentimes have Mama 
been choſen iudges and arbitrators of all their controuerhies : as in the treaties berwixr 
king Charles the 5, and Charles king of Nauarre, made inthe yeare 1365 ; and betwixt 
Philip Auguftus and Richard king of England: If the Pope were not a partie, as 1zno- 
cent the 4 was againſt the Emperour Frederick the 2, then the Emperour made choiſe 
ce ofthe Parliament of Paris tor arbitrator, which was the Scnat of Peeres and Princes, 
andthe Countell of France. And Pope Clement the 9 making a league with the kings 
of France and England againſt the Emperovr in the yeare 1528, he cauſed it to be in- 
ſerted inthe treatie, That if it were needtull ro conclude a peace with the Ernperor, he 
ſhould hauc the honor to be arbitrator. Paule the 3 did the like berwixe the king of 
France and the Emperour in the treaties of Marſeilles and Soiflons. One ofthe moſt 
neceſſariethings for the aſſurance of treaties of peace andalliance, is to name ſome 
great and mighrticr Prince to be judge and vmpier incaſe of contrauention, that they 
may haue recoutſe ynto him to meditate an agreement berwixt them ; who being 
equall,cannot with their honors refuſe warre,nor demaund peace. But to the end that 
other Princes be not driven to that exigent, it ſhall be neceffarie for them all roioyne 
together in league, to keepe downe the power of any one that mightbring the weaker 
into ſubicion: or elle if they be in league, to ſend Ambaſladors to meditate a peace 
before the victortie,as the Arhenians, the Rhodians,the king of Egipr, and the ſeigneu- 
rie of Chio did, betwixt Philip the yong, king of Macedon, and the Ftolians, tearing 
the greatnes of the king of Macedon,as we reade in Titus Liuius. And for this cauſe at- 
ter the taking of king, Francs the firſ* before Pauia, the Pope, the Venetians, the Flo- 
rentines, the Duke of Ferrare, and other Potentates of Iralic, made a league with the Whymany price 
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king of England for the deliuerie of the king of France:nor for that the afflicted fortune !epue againit 
of Pal French did moue them vnto pitie (as it is vſuall ro kings, to whom the name of a 
micſtic ſeemes holic) bur for feare of the imperiall Eagle, which hauing covered a * Ps 
great part of Europe with her wings, might gripe and teare in ſunder thule pettie prin- 
ces with her tallcnts : and yet they themſclues had not many yeares beiore ioyned in 
league with the Emperour againſt king Frances after the battaile of Marigoan, and re- 
ſtored Francis Sforce tothe Duchic of Milan; hauing tound by experience how dange- It isdangerous 
tous the neighbourhood of a mightie Prince was, for it he be juſt and vprighr, his ſuc- bs eo 
ceſſor will not reſemble him, for which cauſe Methridates king of Pontus ſeeing the POR* 
Roman empire torcach vp to heauen,he cnired into league with the kings of Parthiia, 
Armenia, and Egipt,and with many cities of Greece againſt che Romans, who had 
keazed vpon the greateſt part of Europe ynder coulor ofiuſtice, cauſing in one day 
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fortic five thouſand Roman citiſens to be {laine throughout all Aſia, by a ſecret con. F 
ſpiracic, but it was then too late to make a league againſt a power which was inuin- 
cible. And therefore at this day if great Princes conclude a peace, all others ſeeke to be 
comprehended therein, as well to aflure their eſtates, as to hold thole great princes in 

an equall counterpeize, leaſt that the one by his greatnes oppreſle the reſt: as in the 

rreatic of peace made at Cambray inthe yeare 1559, all eſtates and Chriſtian Princes 

were comprehended by the king of France, or the Catholike king, or by them both 
rogither, and any others that the rwo kings ſhould name within fixe monerhs. Bur 

Lecrearierct FOCy Mult be named particularly, and not in generall tearmes by the names ofallies or 

parties compres NEUTETS, for ifthere be not a ſpeciall expreſsion, they may wſtly pretend ignorance; for 

«xpreſly names, Chat affaicrs of ſtate arc ſometimes managed ſo ſecretlie and fo ſodenly, as aleague is 
made before the enterpriſe can be diſcoucred,notwithſtanding all the diligence of An 
baſſadors to learne out the conditions of the treatic :as it happened in the treatie of 
Cambray made in Oftober 1508, whereas the Pope, the Emperour, the Empire, the 
king of France,the king of Arragon and Naples, the king of Caſtill,the Dukes of Lor- 
raine, Ferrarc, and Mantoue, centred into league againſt the ſcigneurie of Venice, the 
which was concluded before the Venetians had any notice thereof, although they 
had ambaſſadors in a manner with all theſe Princes: and without doubt if they had 
had any intelligence thereof,they might eaſily have preuented ir, ſeeing that after the 
concluſion thereof, and the warre begun , they found meanes to withdraw the Pope, 
and to make him a morcall encmic tothe French, which was the only meancs topre- H 
ſerue their eſtate from incuirable ruine. The like happened vnto the proteſtant Prin- 
ccs, againſt whome the treatic of Soiſſons was made in September in the yeare 1544, 
berwixt the king of France and the Emperour, where by the firlt article it was agree, 
that the two princes ſhould ioyne their forces together tro make warre againſt them, 
the which they could neuer belceue , vntill they had ſcene the preparations made 
againſt them. They might eaſily haue prevented the ſtorme which fell vponthem: 
for that the Emperour had no great defier to make warre againſt them, and the king 
lefſe, who did ſecretly fauour them;(o as in giuivg the Emperour ſome ſuccors, or ſen- 
ding an ambaſſador vnto him,they had been comprehended in the treatie, for they had 
no enemie but the Pope,who was then a neuter betwixt the Emperour ard the King, I 
Sometimes the league is ſo ſtrong, and the hatred ſo great, as it is a hard matter to hin- 

A league againſt Jer it, and much more to breake it, being concluded. King Francis the firſt was well 
aduertiſed ofthe league made berwixt the Pope, the Emperour, the king of Eng]and, 
the Venetians,the Dukes of Milan and Mantoue,the Commonweales of Genes, Flo- 
rence, Luques, and Sienna, all confederates againſt his cſtate ; yet could he norprevent 
ir, but in quitting the duchic of Milan. Thoſe which had concludedapeace and perpe- 
tuall amitic with bim, and thoſe which were ticd vnto him by Nenfue league, 
brake their faith, and made open warre againſt him : the which was not held ſtrange, 
for many make no cſteeme of the breach of faith in matter of treaties betwixt prin, | 
eſpeciallic ifthey may reape any profit thereby : yea ſome are ſorreacherous, as they py 

{weare moſt when as they intend moſt fraud , as Liſander was wontto ſay, That men 
Plat.is Liſe, muſt be circumuented and decciued with oathes, and children with toyes; but he felt 
the gricuous puniſhment of his diſloyaltic. Doubtleſle, periuric is more deteſtable 
than atheiſme, for that the atheiſt who belecues there is no God, is not ſo wicked and 
impious, as he that knowes there is a God which hath a care of humane things, yet 
yndet coulor ofa falſe and counterfeit oath, is nor aſhamed to skorne and abule his 
deitic:ſo as we may tightly ſay, That treacherie is alwayes ioyned with impictic and 
baſeneſle of mind ; for hee that willinglic forſweares himſelfe ro deceiue another, 
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4 ſhewes plainely that he skornes God, and feares his cnemie. It were better neuer to 
call the immorrall God, or him they hold robe a God, to be a witnes of their fraud, 
but only themſclues; as Richard Earle of Poitiers ſonne 10 the king of England did, 
who giuing a confirmation of the priuiledges of Rochell, vſcd rhcie words, Tee 

' meipſo, My ſelfe being wirnes. Secingthen that faiths the only foundation and ſup- 
port of juſtice whereon not only Commonweales, but all humaine ſocieric is groun- 
ded, ir mult remaine ſacred and inviolable in thoſe things which are not voinſt, eſpeci- 
ally berwixr princes: for ſeeing they arethe warrants of taith and oathes, what remedic 
ſhall the ſubicts haue againſt cheir power for the oathes which they take among 


= 


them(clues, if they be the firlt which breake and violate their faich. I ſpeake of juſt Faih terwixe 
3 things, for it is a double impieric ro tweare to do a wickeda@, and inthis caſe he that %ep:. 
breakes his oath is no treacher, but deſcrues reward. And 1n like cafe, it the Prince hath 
promiſed not to doathing which is allowabic by the law of nature and jult, he is not 
periured alchough. he make breach thereot; neither are private raen tyed, by their 
oath, if they haue promiſed ro do mote than is allowable by the Ciuill law, Thoſe tiewobreakean 
things which are by nacure voiult and vnlawfull noman may promiſe, neither may io: 
any man vrge them if they be promiſed. But wiſe Princes ought not to ſweare any 
thing voto other Princes that is not allowable by the law of nature and nations, nor 
force any Prince that is weaker then themiclues to ſweare to vnreaſonable conditions. 
Ando take away all ambiguitie of words, it ſhall be needfull ro ſhew what is vniuſt, 
elſe he that is bound will take the word jult 1a.generall to make vle otit in fome ſpeciall 
caſe, as in the treatie made in themoneth of May, in the yeare 1412, betwixt Hemry - 
king of England and his children onthe one part, andthe Dukes oi Berry , Orleans, 
and Bourbon, the Earlcs of Alancon and Armaignac, and the lord of Albret oti the 
other part,who (ware to ſerue the king of England with their bodies and goods in all 
his inſt quarrels when they ſhould be required. There was no expreſle referuation of 
their ſoucraigne, againſt whom the king of England meant toimploy them by vertue 
of this contrat,the which he could not do. There is never any iult cauſe torake armes 
againſt ones prince or countric,as an auntienc orator (aid, yer are nor thole princes free 
from the note of treacherie, which infringe cheir faith in matters which they have 
ſworne to their preiudice, being forced thercunto by the viftor as ſome Doors have 
maintained, being as ill informed of the citate oft Cormonweales,as of auntient hiſto- 
ries, and ofthe ground of true iuſtice, dilcourſing of rreaties made berwixt princes, as 
otcontra&ts and conventions among, priuat men,the winch is an opinion of moſt dan- 
gerous conſequence, which error hath taken ſuch roote within theſe two or three hun- 
dred yeares, as there is no league (how firme ſocuer) made berwixt princes, bur it is 
broken, ſo as this opinion goes now for a grounded maxime, that the prince which is  javnge-ous 
forced to make aleague or peace to his hurt and preiudice, may go from it when oc. opivion in 
caſton is offred. Burt it is ſtrange that neither the ficit lawgiuers and lawyers, nor the 
E Romans who were the patrons otiuſtice, did never thinke of this ſhift andevaſion. 
or it is manifeſt, that molt treaties of peace are made by torce, either for feare ofthe 
victor, or of him that is the ſtronger 3 and what feare is more ivſt then ofthe loſle of 
life 2 yet neuer any prince or lawgiucr did refuſe to pertorme that which he had promi- 
ſed vnto the victor, as if it had been forced. Que rim wire forth nquit Tullus, 1:45 poteſt A nconeman | 
«dhiberi ? W hat force can he v{cd.fayth Twiy,oavaliant and relolute man? It appca- 
red inthe Conlull Marcus Attil:iee Regulus, who being taken prifoner by the Cartha- 
ginians and ſent to Rome vpon his word, {wearing that he would returne vnletle he 
could procure ſome noblemen that were capaines to beſet at libertie, trom the which 
he diſſuaded the Senat, yet did he notrefule to returne, alchough it were to an affured 
H h h 1 dearth, 
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death, nor yet the Conſull Marcinw to the _—_ when as he could nor per- F 
ſuade the Senat to the conditions of peace. VW hat grauer ſchoolemaſters of the lawes 
of armes,what better interpreters ofthe Roman lawes can we delire, than the Roman 
Conſuls 2 they went willingly voto torments rather than they would treacherouſly 
breake their faith . The Conſull Poſthamine and his companion with fixc hundred 
Captaines, Licutenants and Geutiemen ofthe Roman armic, being ſurprized by the 
encmic inthe ſtraights ofthe Appenine hills, whereas they could neither aduance, re. 
tire, nor yet fight;bcing (erat libertic ypon their words,and hauing diſputed ofthe law 
of nations in open Senat,and before all the people,touching accords and treaties made 
in wartc; they did neuer pretend force nor fcare, but it was only ſaid, that they could 
nottreat of any conditions of peace with the enemie, without an eſpeciall charge and G 
commilsion from the people of Rome : whereupenthe Conſuls which had ſworne 
the peacr,and thoſe which had giuen themſclues as hoſtages for the whole armie,yeel. 
ded themclues willinglie to the enemic, to diſpole of theirliues at their pleaſure, and 
ſo they were delinered vato them by the Heralds. 
— In the treatic of Madrill, madethe 14 of February 1526,it was ſaid, That king Fran- 
Madcil, — cisthefirſt being come vntothe firſt cowne of his realme, he ſhould ratific the articles 
which he had ſ(worne in priſon, and cauſe them to be ratified by the Daulphin of 
France when as he cameto age: and by the laſt article it was agreed, That if the king 
would not obſerue the peace which he had ſworne, he ſhould returne priſoner into 
Spaine, giuing his two ſonnes Francis and Hepry for hoſtages. Being at libertie,all 4 |} 
Princes offred themſelues , and ioyned with him in league againſt the Emperour 
Charles the fift,to pull downe his power whom they had raiſed vp to heaven. The 
king having aſſembled all his princes and noblemen in his court of Parliament to re- 
ſolue what was to be done touching the treatie of Madrill : Selua the firſt preſident,ſee- 
king to proove that the king was not tyed vntothe treatie, he grounded himſelfe vpon 
the authoritic of Cardinal! Zabare/la, who held, That whatſoever was done by force 
or feare, was notto be ratified; confirming it by the example of hon king of Cipres, 
who being taken priſoner by the Geneuois, gaue his ſonne for hoſtage, and yet kept 
Trexies made Ot his promiſe. I wonder the Preſident of ſogrear a Senat did not bluſh not only to 
py « priener. commend a man that was ignorant of the lawes of armes, but alſoro arme himſelfe | [ 
broken, with ſuch fooliſh arguments,yet this was the chicfeſt ground ofthe breach ofthe trea- 
tie of Madrill, adding thereunto, that the king could not giue away or renouncethe 
ſoucraigntic of the Lowcountries, nor the duchie of Burgongne, without the expreſlc 
conſent of the eſtates. This indeed was ſufficient to breake the treatie, the reſt were im- 
pertinent. But all theſe obieQions were neuer brought in queſtion by the antients,they 
never required, That a prince being er at libertie out of his enemies power ſhovld rati- 
fie that which he had ſworne being a priſoner: a ridiculous thing, that were to call the 
rreatie inqueſtion, and leaueit tothe diſcretion of him that was a priſoner, whether he 
OY ORETR ſhall obſerue that which he hath (worne or not. Morcouer the anticnts neuer regarded 
Iſewhere ho-* the breach of treaties, when as they tooke hoſtages : for that he is not tied to any lawes K E 
Rages are taken» frhe treatic,norto any other, neither is he forced to (weare ; for hoſtages are giuen to 
be pledge for him that is captive , andto ſufter,if he ſhall make a breach of the conditi- 
ons agreed vpon . And were not he ſimple, that hauing a good pledge , ſhould com: 
plaine of his debtor,that he hath broke promiſe with him: therefore the Conſul Poſt- 
humius maintained before the people, Thatthere was no contraucntion in the treatic 
made betwixt him andthe Samnites,ſecing it was notreatic of peace, or league , but a 
ſimple promiſe,the which did bind them onely which had conſented thereumo, Quid 


enim ( mquit ille) obſidehmus amt ſponſoribus in fardere opma eſſet, ſiprecatione res tranſigt- 
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4 tur? Nomima Conſulum Legatorum,Tribunorum militum extant : ſjex fiedexe res acts 
effet preterquam duorum fectalium non extarent, \V hat need (ſaith he)ſhould there bee 
of hoſtages and ſureties in a league or peace,itit be concluded by intreatic? the names 
ofthe Conſuls, Lieutenants, and Tribunes , which vndertooke it,are extant : it it be 

ended by a league,there ſhould be no names ioyned vnto it, but of the two heraulds. 
W hereby it appeares,that king Francis the firſt,and the king of Cipres,who left their 
children for hoſtages, were abſolued of their promiſes by their enemics themlelues, for 
that they had pledges, and did not truſt in their priſoners oath. And by the law of arms 
apriſoner which hath his libertie giuen him vpon his word,is boundto returne to pri- 
ſon againe . And by a proclamation made by the Senat of Rome, all priſoners were 

3 enioyned vpon paine of death (the which were verie many, being let goe vppon their 
words by king, Þyrrhws,to goe vilit their friends) ſhould returne at a certaine day , but 
no man gauc any hoſtage . Andifthe priſoner be held in bonds,he may eſcape, neither A priſoner coke 
is he bound to himthat rooke him : as king Francis the firſt (aid vnto Granwells the em- pans. 
perours ambaſladour . For as a Roman Conſull was wont to ſay, /Yult quiſque ſbi cre- Tn 
di,c habita fides ipſam obligat fidem;Euery man deſires to be belceued, & a truſt repo- 
ſed,binds the faith it (elfe. 

Ifany one (ay vato me, That the king had (worne to returne , if the treatie tooke 
not effe&t : and that king /ohxreturned priſoner into England, for that he could not ac- 
complith the conditions of the treatie, by which he had giuen a _ part ofthe realme 

Cc tothe Engliſh, and promiled three millions of crownes : I aunſwere,that there was no 
fault inthe king,for the eſtates oppoſed againlt the alienation of the revenues of the 
crowne : and as for his returne,neither he nor king /ohn weretied vato it, ſeeing they 
had caken their children for hoſtages . And therefore king Frances (eeing that «he em- 
pcrour would not remit the vniuſt conditions ofthe treatie, with the councell and con- 
ſent of his princes and ſubicAs hee proclaimed a new warre againſt him: wherewith 
the emperour being moucd,ſaid, That the king bad carried himſelfe baſely;and thathe 
had broken his oath , and that hee would willingly hazard his life with him in fingle 
combat,to make an end of fo great a warre . The king being aduertiſed by his ambaſla- 
dour,That the emperour had touched his honour and reputation; hee cauſed all the 

D princes toaffemble in his court of parliament and after that hee had called Perrenot 
Granuelle ambaſladour for Spaine,he ſaid vnto him, That Charles of Auſtria ( hauing 
aid ynto the herauld of Fraunce, Thatthe king had broken his faith)had ſpoken tally, wy araeta, 
and that as often as he ſhould ſay ſo,he did lie: and that hee ſhould appoint a time and "Pour 
place for the combat,where he would meet him. The king of England finding in like +1, 1; & 
ſort that he was touched, ved thelike chalenge, and with the like ſolemnities . It was Englandee: 
done like generous princes,toletall the world vnderftand, thatthere is nothing more 
foule and impious than the breach of faith , eſpecially in princes . Neither was there 
euer prince ſo diſloyall,that would maintaine it to be lawfull to breake their faith. But 
ſore haue pretended that they haue bene circumuented in their treaties, by the fraud of 

E their enemies : others,that they have erred in faCt , or haue bene (educed by cuill coun- 
cell : or that things were ſo chaunged,as the wiſeſt could not hauc foreſeene them : or 
that it ſhould be impoſsible to obſerue the treaties without the incuitable lolle,or appa- 
rentdaunger ofthe whole ſtate. In which caſes they would pretend, That an oath doth 
not bind , the condition or the cauſe of the oath being impoſsible or vniuſt . Some 
there be which maintaine, That the pope may diſpence not onely with che oath of 0+ 
ther princes,bur alſo of himſclfe: butthey haue bene confuted by other Canoniſts,So 
pope ulio the ſecond finding no meanes to breake his faith with king Zew#s the tweltr, 
that he might fly from the treatic of Cambray, _ od ſay, that hee was not tied _ 
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his oath, but he tooke occaſion to aduance afatorin Rometothe biſhoprike of Arles F 
in Provence, without the privitic of the king or his ambaſladour , which didrefide at 
Rome : wherewith the king being incenſed(as the caſe deſerued) he cauſed all the fruits 
which the beneficers of Rome had in Fraunce,to be ſerzed on: then the pope having 
found what he ſought for, declared himſclte an open enemie vato the king. So Gwe. 
chardin writes, That pope In/ro was woont to bragge, Thar all the treatics which hee 
made with the French, Spaniards,and Germans(all which he called barbarous)was but 
to abuſe rhem,and to ruine one by another,that he might expell chem all out of Iraly, 
There are others which curſe and condemne traytors, yet they loue the treaſon, and 
hold the fruits thereof (weet: as it is wwitten of Phz/zp king of Macedon : and the Lace. 
demonians condemned Phebtdz5 their captaine,tor that contrarie to the tenor of the G 
rreatic made with the Thebans,hee had ſeized vpon their caſtle called Cadmee, & yer 
<6 ——_— they kept the place ſtill, as Plutarch writes . Some which: can find no iuſt cauſe nor 
colourableto fal{ific their faith,and haue any reſpect tothcir honour, they aske aduile 
and councell of lawyers : as the marquelle of Pelquiere, who aſpiring to make himſelte 
king of Naples, cauled many conſultations ro bee made vnder hand,to know if hee 
which were vallall ro the king of Naples,might (with his faith and honour faued)obey 
the pope, who was ſoucraigne lord of the realme of Naples,rather than the kiog , who 
was but a feudataric : hauing two ſtrings to his bow,for he made his account, that if the 
warre werc attempted by the duke of Milan with the popes conſent , againſt Charles 
the fift,ſhould ſucceed well,he ſhould then be king of Naples : but if hee ſhould taile, H 
then would he beggethe dutchic of Milan,as a reward for his ſeruice , the duke becing 
conuiQted of rebellion. But this conſpiracic being diſcoucred, hee cauſed- Maron the 
dukes chauncellour to be apprehended and pur into the caſtle, and making ot his pro. 
ceſle,he ſuffred himtoeſcape, tearing he ſhould ſpeake too plainely,it he were ill intrea- 
ted : and ſoone after he died of chought,knowing well that his treacherie and diſſoyal- 
tic was dilcouercd,and inexcuſable,ſceing that he betrayed both the emperour andthe 
duke,and all tholc uf the league by the ſame meanes : the which is the moſt deteſtable 
treacheric of all others . Yer do I not blame him, thac to aflure himſcltc hath two 
ſtrings to his bow , ſo as it be done with areſpeCt to Þts taith and honour : as it is repor- 
ted of Themiſtocles,who ſecretly aduernſed the king co! Perſia, T hat vnlefle he departed 1 
ſuddenly out of Europe,the Greekes had relolucd to breake the bridge which hee had 
made ypon the {ea Helleſpont,to pale his armic out of Atza into Europe : deſiring him 
ro keepe it ſecret . TT his he did to aflure himielte of the tauonr of the king of Perlia,it he 
did vanquiſh; or to haue the honour to have exvelled him our of Greece, it hee mar- 
ched away,as he did . But theſe fubrill deuiſes beeing dilcoucred by princes that are in 
league, do oftentimcs cauſc good triendsto become [worne enemies : as the Epirots, 
who agreed with the Acheans heir conftederats,to make warre againſt rhe Ztolians, 
and yet they did fignifie by their ambaſſadour, That they would not take armes againſt 
them. Another time they plaid the like part with «_42t2ochws,promiting him al friend- 
ſhip,fo as they might not be in diſgrace with the Romans, /dagebatur (mquit Titus Li- K 
nius) vifirex abjtuu(/et Epirogntegra ſibi eſſent omnia apud Romanos,e* contiliata apud 
regem gratia,quod accevturs fuſſent vententem, I hat was done (faith Titus Linius) that 
if the king did forbeareto enter into Epirus, they ſhould continue in tauour wirh the 
Romans, and they ſhould purchaſe grace with the king,that they would hauerecciued 
him it he had come. But their councels being diſcovcred, they procured to themſelues 
a miſerable ſlaucric with the flight of Perſens, The lawyers hold it for a maxime, That 
faith is not to be kept with them that haue broken their faith, But they paſte on further 
and ſay, That by a decrce made at the councell of Conſtans, it was ordained, Thatno 
fairh 
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A faith ſhould be kept with the enemies ot the faith : for that the emperour S/77/2n0zd ha- 
uing given his tairh to Lazcelor king of Bohemia,and alate conduQt to John Has, and 
leroſme of Prague,would not ſuttcr any to proceed againſt them : but to tree him of 
that doubt,there were many Lawyers, Canoniſts,and Diuincs,cſpecially I zcbolz5 ab- 
bat of Palerme,and Lewss du Port (urnamed Romain, which concluded in this opini- 
on,the which paſled for adecree,and was confirmed by the councell . So as John Hus 
and his companion were executed, although that neither rhe councell nor the emperor 
had any juriſdiction ouer them : nenher was the king of Bohemia (their naturall lord) 
of their opinion,to whom notwithſtanding the emperour hadgiuen his faith, but they 
regarded it not . W hereat we mult not maruc}},(:cing that Bartol (the firſt lawyer of T1 feith beto be 
B his age) maintaines, Thar faith is not to be kept with priuat enemies, but with captains mics ofchefadh 
in chiete . According to which decree the cardinall Saint 7lran was tent Legar into 
Hongarie, to breake the treaties of peace concluded with the Torke: againſt the & pom 
which Humiades father ro Mathew Corn king of Hongarie oppoſed himlſelfe ve- 
hemently , ſhewing that the peace was concluded with very reaſonable and pro- 
firable conditions tor the Chriitians , notwithſtanding the Legat ſhewed him 
this decree made by the Councell , by the which they might not hoid no faith 
with the enemies of the taith. The Hongarians building thereon , brake the PEace. 
But the Emperour of the Turks hauing notice of this decree, and of the breach of 
the peace, leauicd a mightic armie, and hath neuer ceaſed fince, both he and his ſuc. 
C ceſlors, to increaſe in power, and ro build that great Empire vpon the ruine of Chri- 
ſtendome z for euen the Emperour S:21/w0nd himſelte was chaſed away with all the 
armic of Chriſtians, and the Amballador which had carried this decree, was in his 
returne ſlaine by certaine tl-cncs tha! were Chriſtians, whereby it appeared thar 
God was ditpleaſed with that decree, for it it be lawfull ro breake ones faith with 
infidels, then is it not lawiul! to given; bur contrariwile if it bee Jawtull to capitu- 
late with infidels, it is alſo neceſfarie to krepe promile with them. The Emperour 
Charles the fitt made a leagiic of fri-ndip by his Ambaſſadour Robert inzliſh with 
the king of Perſia, who was purſucd by the Sangiac of Soria even vnto the frontiers 
of Perſia, and yet he had no other reproch to make againſt king Frances the firſt 
D but that he had made a league with the Turke . Ir is well knowne that the kings 
of Poland, the Venetians, Geneuois, and Rhaguſtans haue the like with them. And 
the ſame Emperout Charles the fift- gaue his fairh veto Marti Luther (whom the 
Pope had curled as an encmie to the Churc!:) ro come to imperiall dict at VV ormes, 
in the yeare 1519, whereas Echjus {ceing that hee would not abiure his opinion, 
alleaged the decree of Conſtance, according to the tenor whereof hee vrged them 
to proceed againſt him, withour avy reſpect ro the faith which the Emperour had 
given . But there was not any prince which did not abhorre this requeit of Echizs,and 
deteſted his decree . And therefore the emperour tro maintaine the publike faith , ſent 
Martin Luther backe late to his owne home,wich certaine troupes ol horſe . I know 
E nothow it cane in the fathers minds at the councell of Conſtans;to take all faith from 
heretikes, when as the pope himſcite at his firſt inttalling, doth take an oath of the 
lewes,ſuffring them to enioy their religion with all libertie, Yea and many times the 
princes of Germanie and Italic do a:ltmir Jewes to be witnefles in their ftzits, the forme 
ofthe Iewes oath is ſet downe in the decrees of the Impertall chamber, Z. 1. rth2 85 
chapter,where it is ſaid, That they ſhould tweare to keep their faith with the Chriſtians 
as loyally as their predeceſſors did withthe Gifans that were Idolaters. So Ioſ#z com- 
maunder ouer the [{raclites,hauing bene circumuented by the Gabromtes beeing Pa- kept with Pa- 
gans and Infidels,in a treatic which he bad made with them, to fauethem, and foure jt um 
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rownes which they had : and hauing afterwards diſcouered thcir fraud, becing perſua- F 
ded by the Capraines of the I{raclites ro breake the peace, he would notdo it, ſaying, 
Thar they had giuen their faith, tothe end faith the text, that the turie of God whom 
they had called to witneſle ſhould not fall vpon them. As for that which we (aid, That 
/ nofaithisto be kept with them that haue broken their faith: iris but agreeable with the 
law of nature, and all hiſtories are full ofthem. And in our time Say Baſcha bauing 
= mm capitulated with them of Tripoli in Barbaric, and (worne by his maiſters head to (ut- 
chem thathave fer the knights of Rhodes to depart with their baggage after, that the rowne was yeel. 
=—— 4 notwithſtanding his oathſhe made all the inhabitants ſlaues, except two hundred 
which heſcr arlibertie atthe requeſt of Aramort the french Ambaſſador: and being 
challenged of his oath, he anſwered, That no faith was to be kept with them, for that G 
they had (wornc at Rhodes neuer to carricarmes againſt the Turks, reproching them 
that they were worſe than dogs,which had nether God,faith,nor law,the which might 
haue been refelled by them of Tripoli, but that might overcame right, for that they 
were not tyed to the oath taken by the knights of Rhodes ; nor, ifthe Tripolirtans had 
vuriurie eoveres formerly (orne, could he now take revenge thereot by this new accord. For former 
bya new wrearie, perjuric and treacheric may not be repeated nor reuenged when as they have once 
peaed.  Cconcludeda peace and agreement together, elſe there ſhould neucr be any aſſurance of 
peace, nor end of treacheric. Bur it one Prince hath broken his promiſe and deceined 
an other, he hath no cauſe to complaine it he be requited with the like ; as the Romans 
hauing vanquiſhed the Epirots (who had broken their faith with them, and put garri- H 
ſons into their rownes during the warres of Macedonie) preſently after the taking of 
Perſews, they made it to be giuen ont that they would alſo ſer the Epirots at libertie, 
and withdraw their garriſons, inioyning ten men ofthe chicfe of cuery citie to bring all 
Frandcircums The gold and (iluer, and then (odenly they gave a watchword to the garriſons to ſack 
vented by fraud. 2nd ſpoile the cities, the whichwas done, and in this ſort they ſpoyled 70 cities. Inthe 
puniſhment ofthis treacherie,the Romans behaued rhemſelues more cruelly than was 
needfull, for that the revenge ſhould not extend bur to tnem that had committed the 
- periurie; andthis diſſembling was againlt the antient honor ofthe Romans. Bur ifper. 
turic were couered by a new treatie, it were not lawfull to revenge 1t:yetthere are ſome 
ſo baſe and treacherous as when they ſweare, they haue nothought but for ro (weare I 
and breake their faith, as Charles Duke of Bourgongne gaue a ſafegard to the Earle of 
S.Paul Conſtable of France to ſel] him diſhonorablic to Lews the 11 king of France. 
But Antony Spinola Goucrnor of the Ifle of Corſica for the Geneuois,commirted a 
fouler a, adding crucltic to his periuric; tor hauing calledall the Princes of the iſland 
together vnder colour of conncell, and inuiting them to a banquet, he commanded 
them to be laine, the hiſtoric is freſh . And the baniſhed men of Cynethe a citie of 
Greece,bcing called home, and received by a new treatie made with them which had 
expelled them, they ſware to forget all injuries paſt, and to liue together in peace and 
amitie: but in ſwearing ( faith Polybzus)they ſtudied ofnothing els, but how to betray 
the citie,as they did,to be reuenged of the injurie (which they had coucred by anew ac- py 
cord) expellingall their enemies. But God to reuenge their diſloyaltic,ſuffered the Ar- 
cadians,to whome they had betrayed the citic , to kill all thoſe which had putir into 
Pearsis ofhen. their hands. Oftentimes princes and ſeiggeuries forlake their leagues for feare , who 
times checauſe commonly doe follow the victors partic: as after the battaile of Pavia,all that werein 
' lTeaguewiththe king of Fraunce in Italic, forſooke him : and after the battaile of Can- 
nes,almoſt all the Romans aſsociats in Italic left them : and cuen the Rhodians after 
the taking ofthe king Perſeus (with whome they were in league) they made a procla- 
mation, Thatno man ypon paine of death, ſhould ſay or doc any thing in favour of 
him, 
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4 Feare may well excuſe baſe minded men from giuing aid , bur not from perivrie: , 
but what colour or excuſe can he haue, that comes to capitulat with anintevr to de- excuſe periurie. 
ceiue and circumuent ? It is inexcuſable to mien,and deteſtable before God. And yer 
the emperour Maximilianthe firſt was wont to ſay, That he madeno treaties with the 
French, but to abuſe king Lewes the eweltr, and to bee reuenged of ſeuenteene iniurics 
which he had receiued from the French,although he could not ſpecific one: for cuery 
man knowes,that fortheſe two hundred yeres, Europe neuer had prince more religi- 
ous than Charles the eight,nor more vpright and iuſt than Lewes the twelfth, who raig- 
ned inthe time of Maximilian. Yeathe laſt, who alone among all others , was called 
Father ofthe pcople,did ſhew how loyall he was both in deed and word, hauing trea- 

z teda peace with Ferdinand king of Arragon , from whome hee had receiued many 
wrongs and loſles , yet when as Ferdinand was come vnto the port of Savonne , the 
king of Fraunce cntred into his gallie., accompanied onely with two or three noble 
men,Ferdinand beeing amazed at his great aſsnrance and bountie, went out of his 
gally , and lodged in the caſtle of Sauonne . It was in the power of the king of 
Fraunce to retaine him ( as Charles of Bourgongne did in the like caſe to Lewes 
the eleuenth at Peronne)but hee was fo free fram any ſo vild adiſpoſition,as he omir- 
ted no poppe nor magnificence to giue him all the content that might bee .) The con- 
fidence of both kings is diſallowed by treacherous men, who ſhew plainely how per- 
fidiouſly they would haue dealt : but to all good men it muſt needs ſceme commenda- 
ble, which deteſt that in others, which they themſelues hold diſhoneſt. But if princes 
being in warre,haue made a truce, and concluded a patle , they muſt come vnarmed, be + gl 
leaſt the one (being ſecretly armed) ſhould by fraud murther his enemie, as Jphicrates CO 
the Athenian did aſx the tyrant : or as Mithridates, who flue the prince of Armenia 
his ſiſters ſonne. Or ifthe one comes weakely accompanied and with ſmall force,then 
muſt he take hoſtages from the other,or ſome places of ſtrenFrh,before he approach, 

25 itis commonly vſcd, Sodid king Perſezs,who bring come with agreat traine vato 
the frontiers of his realme , and would hauc pafled the riuer which diuided thetwa 
kingdomes,Q. Martins Philippus the Roman amballadour required hoſtages , if hee 
meant to paſſe with abouc three in his companie: Perſeus gaue the chiete of his friends, 

O bur Martins gaue not any,forthat he had bur three men with him. If there be queſti- jp wat art hoe 
on to giue hoſtages forthe deliuetic of ſome great prince that isa priſoner , ir muſt givesfors. 
bedone with equall forces on either fide ; and in delwering the hoſtages, toreceiuethe privos, = 
captiue at the ſame inſtam;as they did when as king Francs the firſt came our of Spain 
from priſon :elſe it were to be feared,that a ditloyall prince would hold both priſoners 
and hoſtages ; as Tr:phon the gouernour of Soria did, having taken 7onathan by trea- 
cherie,he promiſed to ſet him at libertie for threeſcore thouſand crownes, and his two 
ſonnes hoſtage: hauing deliuered him the ranſome and hoſtages, hee keptthe money 
and flue the hoſtages with the priſoner : commaunding his pupill the king of Soria to 

FE becruelly murthered. We mult by all meanes ſhun theſe peltilent kind of men, and 
not contraQ any league or friendſhip with them, voleſle it be forced. Yeaifthey had 
contracted mariage,yet there is no aflurance,itthe prince be treacherous and diſloyall: 
as '_Alphonſus king of Naples was , who flue Cont 1ames the duke of Millans ambaſla- 
dour , Such a one they write was Caracs/lz eniperour of Rome (who neucr ſhewed a 
good countenance,but to ſuch as he meant to murther) hauing made a peace with the 
Parthians, he demaunded the kings daughter,the which was graunted him : fo as hee 
went into Perſia wel accompanied to marie-her, being all armed vnder their garments, 
whovpon a igne giuen,when as they thought of nothing but of good cheere,he cay- 
{edallthe noble men that were atthe marriageto be {laine,and ſo fled away: being nor 
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aſhamed to boaſt, That it was lawfull to vie his enemies in that ſort. This murther was 

not ſo crucll,as the excuſe was deteſtable and odious: but God did notler his diſloyal. 

tie to be long vopuniſhed,fuftering one of his houſhould ſeruants to murther him as he 

was at the ſtoole,and to enioy the empire for his reward . They ay, that Ceſar Borgi- 

as ſonne to pope Alexander the ſixt, was like vato this monſter , whome Aachrance! 

doth produce tor the paragon of princes: he had learned of his father co poylon ſuch as 

he inuitcd ro a banquet: itcannor be ſaid, VV hich did exceed other in treachery : Ale. 

| > png xander the father neuer did that which he ſaid , and Ceſar his ſonne neaer ſpake thar 
 — popeAlanen which hedid:and both of them did religiouily hold, 'T hat faith was to be giuen to all 
far Borgias bis ren, but to be kept with no man . Ceſar. gaue his faith,and lwaregreat oathes for the 
aſſurance ofthe peace which he had made with the princesthat were in league againſt 
him: and havingdrawne them together vpon tuisfaith, hee murthered them cruelly 

whcreat his father laughing, ſaid, T hat head ſhewed them a Spaniſh tricke . But ir 

was ancxireame folly forthe princes to put their lives into the hands of the moſt dif. 

loyall andpcrfidious man limng,and knowne torluch a ove: and euen at ſuch a time 

as he was but ſubie& to the pope,and had no power to giue his faith tothe hepur to 

death : ſo as the pope might haue excuſed them as his lubieCts and vaſlals,without any 

nate of treacherie. But the pope was poiloned withthe ſame poiſon which hee had 

preparcd for his friends and companions : and his ſonne clcaping the force of the poy- 

ſon,was oucrreacht with the ſame fraud that he had circumuented his enemies . For 

when as Conſaluns Viceroy of Naples had given him his taith(not being ſo skilfull in 

the law of armcs and herauldry,as he was to commanund in watre) Borgias came to 

Treacherie paied Naples,which when as king Ferainandvnderſtood, he commanded him to keepe Boy- 
with ae. 545 priſoner : the Viceroy ſhewes his charge,and Borgias did vrge him with his oath 
and faith : butthe Viceroy could norgiue his faith withour the kings cxpreſſe commil- 

fien,nwch l:flcreleaſe a fubictt that 1s captiue, when as the king torbids ir, Neither 

ſhould Z-rg/45 haue centred raſhly inro his enemies countrey , We read that Mbre? 

carle of Franconic commirted the like errour tothe duke of Valeniinois; tor beeing 

befieged by the emperour Lews of Bauicre , Othonthe Archbiſhop of Ments per- 

ſuaded himto come ynto the emperour vpon his laich , (wearing, T hat ithee were nor 

reconciled to the emperour,he ſhould rerurne ſafe with him vnto his caſtle . This good 

biſhop being gone forth, made ſlew as it he had forgotten ſomething inthe caſtle, and 

returned backe with the carle . After that he had deliuered the eatle into the emperors 

hands,bcing vrged of his promilehe (aid, That he was returned : like vntothe fouldi- 

our in Polybizs,who aotwithſtanding his ſhitr,was ſent backe by the! Senat of Rome, 

with his hands,and feet bound to the cacmie. But although the Archduke could not 

give his faith vnto arebell,wichout watrant from the emperour , yer for that hee had 
fraudulently drawne a man into danger, who was ignorant of the laws of armes(other- 

wiſe than Corſuluus had done) he was not frce from the foule crime of treacherie: like 

vnto Paches,who perſuaded Hippias,that he ſhould come torth ot his caſtle ro a patle, 

's ſwearing, Thar he ſhould rerurne ſafe: the captaine being come forth, the caſtle was ea- 
\ fily caken : then did he bring 77ppras backeſaie into the caſtle according to his promile, 
and there {luc him. In like fort Saturnizs the Tribune with his complices, hauing ſei- 
/ zed vpon the capitoll by conſpiracic and rebcllion,comming forth vpon the Cooluls 
? \ faithand ſafegard, they were ſlaine, and their memoric condemned . The like chance 
i happened in Luques inthe yeare 1522,when as V7xcext Poge and his companions had 
. {laine the Gonfalonicrin the palace,the magiſtrats gaue them their faith and aſſurance, 
that they ſhould not be called in queſtion for the tatfo as they would depart the citic: 
for that they were then in armes, andthe ſtronger: yer ſoone after they were purſued 
and 
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4 andpuniſhed asthey deſerued . And to the end that by the promiſe of magiſtrats, the 
publike faich and aſſurance ſhould not be broken , the Scigneurie of Venice made ade. 
cree in the councell of ten, publiſhed in the yere 1508, That no gouernor nor magiltrac 
ſhould giue any ſafecondutt to a baniſhed man : the which was reſerued for the Scig- 

_ neurie onely; who by another decree made in the yeare 1512 , did forbid to take any 
one priſoner,to whomethe Scigneurie had giuen a ſafeconduQ: notthat princes and 
ſoueraigne ſtates are bound to giue their faich ynto ſubiects,and much lefle vato bani- 
ſhed men 3 but hauing once giuen itthey mult keepe it inuiolable . We haue no better 
ſchoolemaſters of the lawes of armes,and of che publike faith, than the auntient Ro- 
mans,and yet we read that Pompey the Great did capitulat with pirats, giving them a 

3 lure retreat in ſome townes & provinces,to live there vnder the obedience of the Ro. 
mans : for he was aduertiſed,that the pirats had nine hundred fayle of ſhips, and aboue 
five hundred townes vpon the ſea coaſt, commaunding the whole ſea, ſo as the gouer- 
nours could not paſſe to their prouinces,nor marchants traffique : and that fo great a 
power could nor be defeated, without expoling the eſtate ofthe people of Rome to ap- 
parent daunger; the maieſtie whereof ſtood and was abſolute by meanes of this treaty: 
andifhe had not kept the faith which he had giuen them,orit the Senat had nor ratifi- 
ed the treatic, he had polluted the honour ofthe Romans, and blemiſhed the fame of 
ſo worthy an exploit . Not that I would haue ſtates to enter into any league , or haue 
any commerce with pirats and theeues, (for that they ought not to bee partakers of the 

( law ofnations, as I have ſaid before.) And although that Tacferim chicks of anarmic of 
theeues in Afrike,ſent ambaſladours ro Rome,to the end they ſhould appoint lands 8 
places for him and his to inhabit , elſe he would proclaime perperuall warre againſt the 
Romans yet the emperour Tiberizs taking this for an indignitic , would not ſo much 
as heare his ambaſſadours,ſaying in open Senat, That the aunticnt Romans would ne- 
ucr heare,nor treat in any ſort with Spartacus the ſlaue, by his profeſsion a Fencer , and 
captaine of the theeues,although he had gathered together threelcore thouſand ſlaues, 
and defeated the Romans in three battailes : but afterthat he had bene vanquiſhed by 
Craſſus,all that eſcaped were hanged . W hereby it appeares, that it is diſhonourable 
for a prince or ſtate,to treat with thecues : but having once plighted their faith voto y1,40henoure 

 them,it is againlt their dignitic to breake ir. There is a rare example of the emperour to deale wich 
Avguſts,who made a proclamation, That whoſocuer could bring vnto him Croco- * 
tw, captaine of the theeues in Spaine,ſhould have 25000 crownes : whereof he being 
aduertiſed, he went and preſented himſelte ro Auguſtus, and demaunded the reward: 
the which the emperour cauſed to be giuen vnto him , and withall pardoned him , to A noublegees 


give an example to others,that they mult keepe their faith, withour any reſpe@ to the per + ag 


arties merit. 
There is great difference, whether faith be giuen to a thecefe,a friend, an encmic, or a 
lubie&: for a ſubic which ought to maintaine the honour.eſtare, and life of his ſouc- 
raigne prince, if he proue treacherous and diſloyall vnto hum, and that hee hath giuen 
him aproteQio,or it he come to capitulat with him, if the prince doth infringe his oath 
with him,he hath not ſo great cauſe to complain as a theete,it the theete be not his ſub- 
le: as the legion of Bulgarian theeues, which being come into France to dwell there; 
king Dagobert gaue them his faith , finding it daungerous ſuddenly to breake ſuch a 
troupe of looſe and deſperat men : but ſoone after vpon a certaine day , a watchword 
deing giuen,they were all Alaine. But there is a great difference, whether a ſoueraigne 
prince doth capitulat with his friends or his cnemics,'& that thoſe ſubies which haue 
rebelled againſt his maicſtic, be comprehended inthe treatie : Many have tnade a que- 


ſion, if the prince breaking his faith with thoſe rebels , and (ecking reucnge of them, 
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- whetherthe enemic be thereby wronged, and ifthe afſurance given, or the truce, bee 
ir oftentimes falles ourgthe which doth molt atfli& princes : as 74. © 
thereby broken 2 as it oftentimes falles our,the which doth m princes: as Ti- c 
tus Linixz aith of Philip king of Macedon, Va res Phil;ppumaxrme angebat, quodcum 
leges a Romanis witto imponerentur ſeuiendi ius in Macedonas, qui mbello ab ſe defecerant 
[ 
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adempti crat,One thing tormented Philip,that having laws preſcribed him by the Ro. 
mans,he might not tyrannize ouer the Macedonians who had fallen from him during 
4 princegiving the wars. I hold thatin this caſe the treatie is broken,and that the enemie or the prince 
Wbiects,uſt which hath contracted ſecuritie for an other princes ſubies, may take it for an injurie, 
_— & ſeeke his revenge, although the ſubie@ were guiltic of trealon in the higheſt degree, 
As the Barons of Naples, who wentt6 Naples vpon aflurance giuen, and an oath ta. 
ken by Ferdinand king of Naples,vnto the Pope, ſoucraigne lord of Naples, the king G6 Y} 
of Spaine, the Venetians, and the Florentines, who were bound, and had all (worne 
to entertainethe treatie; yet they were impriſoned by Ferdinand king of Naples, who 
put them all to death, alchough he had recciued them vnder his fathers aſſurance and 
his owne. But there is no breach of the treatic if a priuat perſon ſeckes reuenge of for. 
mer wrongs of them that are comprehended 1n the treatie vnleſle; he hath preciſely 
promiſed that he ſhall not ſufter any purſuit to be made againſt them for any thing that 
had been commirted before the treatic 3 or that aſſurance was giuen them in generall 
rearmes to returne vnto their houſes. For a generall clauſe in generall tearmes hath 
the {ame forcethat a ſpeciall clauſe in a ſpeciall caſe, which may not be ſtretcht from the 
places, times, perſons and caſes,contained in the articles of the treatic or (afeconduir : 'T 
all which notwithſtanding were neglected by pope Leo the tenth, who hauing given 
his faith and a paſport vnto Paw! Barllon(who had expelled his nephew out of Perouze) 
when he came to Rome he was committed priſoner, and his procefſe made, nor only 
for his rebellion,but for many other crimes, for the which he was convicted and exe- 
cuted. The hiſtorie reports, that the pope had not only giucn his taith ynto him, but 
to all his friends in generall :true it is they were all his vaſſals. He did the like vato AL 
Leotheremh = phoy ſg Cardinall of Sienne, being acculedthat he had attempted to poyſon the Pope: 
m——_ rodraw him into his ſnares he gaue him his faith, and to the Ambaſlador of Spaine in 
the name of the Catholike king; yet he came no ſooner ro Rome but his proceſle was 
made:whereupon the ambaſſador of Spaine complained greatly, but the Pope (who | 
wanted no lawyers) anſwered him, That aſategard or protetion how ample foeuer, 
is of no force, if the crime commnted be not expreſly fer downe: (o as preſently after 
Anvaſadours FE Cardinal was ſtrangled in priſon. But the Spaniſh Ambaſlador could nor ſtipulate 
cannot promiſe A Protetion for any one without a commilsion trom his maiſter, as we haue ſhewed 
Ro ez. before; the ignorance whereof hath oftentimes been a great plague and ruine to prin- 
ther,withouran ces. Pope Clement the 7 circumuented the Floremines in our age with the like traude, 


=———__ hauing promiſed the Spaniſh Ambaſſador to maintaine their eſtate free: but hauing 
ſeazed ofthe citie, he made it ſubieC ro Alexarader his brothers baſtard, who put che 
chicte men to death, after the proſcription of many, ſaying, That treaſon was alwayes 
excepted: the which was a friuolous and idle excule, ſeeing that he was neucr lord of K 
Florence. Therefore in all treaties it is moſt ſafe roſer downe particularly the number 
and qualitic ofthe judges, for the differences that may ariſe among the aſſociates, ſo 
as the number be equall of cither fide ; with authoritie to the arbitrators ro chuſe an 
vmpicr,ifthey cannot agrec among themlelues:as in the league made by the foure firſt 
Canons in the yeare 1481, where it was fayd in the fourth and fift Article, that in all 
controuetſies they ſhould chuſe an equall number to determine of them. And in the 
alliance betwixt the houſe of Auſtria and the twelue Cantons, the Biſhops of Bohe- 


mia and Conſtance are named: but inthe creatie betwixt the king of France and the 
Swillers, 
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4 Swiſlers, in the yeare 1516 inthe 17 Article itis faid, that in matters of controverfie, 

one ſhould chuſe rwo arbitrators, and it they could not agree , the plaintife 

ſhould chuſe a fift our of the Valeſnans or from Coire to be vmpier, who might not al- 

ter any thing of their opinions, but chuſe the one of them. It were more convenient 

that the fift had been choſen by the foure which could not agree, for thatthe Swiſlers 

were alwayes demanders,and named whom they pleaſed, ſo as the king had alwayes 
the worler cauſe. 

There is an other point which doth commonly deceiue Princes, which is, to treate 
with Ambaſladors,deputies,or Lieutenants, withour an eſpeciall commiſsion:for not- 
withſtanding any promiſe which he ſhall make to haue itratified by his maiſter, yet is 

z there noaflurance, for that the Prince which promileth ſtands bound for his part, and 
the otherremaines at libertie to accept or reie& the conditions ofthe treatie; and hap- 
pelic in the meane time there falls out ſome accident which breeds an alteration : as ic 
happened berwixt the Samnites and the Nunantines, and(withour any farther ſearch) 
to Lewis the 12,who treated a peace with the Archduke Phz4p paſsing through France 
inthe yearc 1503,by vertue of an ample Commiſsion which he had from his father in 


"T1 


law, promiſing morcoucr to cauſe him to rarifie it : but Ferdinandatiended the iſſue of 


the warres of Naples,whereas the French were vanquiſhed in two batrailes, and expel- 
ed the realme, ſo as he refuſed to ratific what his ſonne in law Philip had concluded 
with the king of France, ſaying, that the Archduke had no cſpeciall commiſsion. Ar 
T thelcalſt there muſt be a ime prefixc for the ratifying ofthe treatie, or a reſolute clauſe 
for the want thereof: for in matters of State, and of treatics berwixr Princes and Com- 
monweales, a ſilent ratification isnot ſure, And this was the cauſe of the breach of the 
reatie of Bretigny, the which Charles hie fitt then Regent of France had ſnot ratified 
touching the ſoucraigntic of Guicnne, And the ſame occaſion made them of Carthage 
breake the peace betwixt them and the Romans: for after the firſt warre, they had 
made two treaties, in the firſt all che aſſociates of both nations were comprehended 
ingenerall tearmes only ; and it was faid,thatthe treatie made with Luc#atins the Con- 
full ſhould hold if the people of Rome did like of ir, the which they would not ratifie, 
y but ſent an expreſſe commilsion into Afrike with the articles they would haue con. 
1 I cluded, and 4/adruba//Generall of the Carthaginians confirmed them. In this treatie 
the Saguntines were expreſly comprehended,as allied vnto the Romans, but this trea- 
tie was not cxpreſly ratified by the Carthaginians; vpon which, point the Senar of Car- 
thage ſtood, maintaining that Hamniball might lawtully make warre againſt the Sa- 
guntines: and yetthe Carthaginians hauing obſerued the treatic made C their Gene- 
rall in all other clauſes,they bad ratified it in fat, which is more than words. It is there. 
fore the more ſure not to conclude anything without an eſpeciall commiſsion, or cx- 
preſſe ratification, for there neuer wants excules and deviles to coner their diſloyal- 
ties, the hiſtories are full ofthem,as ofthe Calcedonians againſt the Bizantines, of Cle- 
} omenic againſt the Argiues,and of the Thracians againſt the Theſſalians, who when as 
they had concluded atruce for cerraine dayes, they ſpoyled their fields by night : and 
asthe Flemings,who fearing to pay two millions of florens into the popes trealurie, 
(as it was cocluded by the treatie of peace, if they did rebell againit the king of France) 
they councelled Edward the third, king of England,coquallific himſelf king of France, 
and then they would take armes for him, the which was done . Others diſtinguiſh 
ypon the word,as king Lewis the 1, who making a ſhew that he had need of the good 
councell and aduice of Lewis of Luxembourg Conſtable of France, he ſaid, That he 
wanted his head. And the Emperour Charles the fift by a ſubrill alteration of aletter 
denied that which others thought hee had _—_ , writing touching the deliveric of 
ri che 
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the princes of Germanie out of priſon . But George Cornarws found a more ſubtill inter. B 
pretation, ſeeing that he could find no meanes to breake the treatic made with the 
king of France,ſaid, T hat the treatie was made with the king for the preſeruation ofhis 
eſtate, and not to recouer them when they were loſt. But when all failes, and thar 
there is no other excuſe, he that is the tronger, is inthe right, and the weaker hath 
wrong, as Atabalippa king of Peru (being priloner to Francis Pizarre, Capraine ofthe 
Spanyards) he promiſed the value often millions and three hundred thouſand ducars 
for his ranſome, the which he payed : the Spanyards hauing refolued to put him to 
death, ſaid, That there was no meanes for his libertic, vnleſle he became a Chriſtian: 
heto (aue his like was baptized, but with much griete of mind, ſaying, That the immox. 
tall ſonne was to be preferred before mortall gods, but terrified with ſuch imminent G6 
danger, he imbraced the Chriſtian religion, VV hat ſhall I ſay more? The Spanyards 
hauing a king that was penirent, confelsing and obedient to all their Jawes, they pur 
him to death', without any regard of faith or oath, like vnto the wicked Millanois, 
whom it were a finne to name, who map; bon" his enemie at an aduantage, ſet a 
dagoer at his throat,threatning to kill him, it hedid not aske him pardon or all the in. 
juries he had done him, the which was done: then he threatned hin) with death if he 
did not denie God; he abiured God andall his works with horrible execrations, bur 
his aduerſaric not ſatisfied therewith, cauſed him to repeate thoſe curteſics often, leaſt 
they ſhould be counterfer,and then he {lue this blaſphemer, ſaying, That he was reuen- 
ged both of bodice and ſoule, Behold the reward which this denier of God received, H C 
for putting his truſt in the promiſes of a murtherer. In the treatic made berwixt king | 
Lews the11 and Charles Duke of Bourgongne, inthe yeare 1475, hemade the king to 
ſweare firſt by the word of a king, then by the faith of his bodie, and by his creator, by 
Anewkind of the faith and law which he had taken in his baptifme,and vpon the Euangeliſts and the 
_— Canon of the Maſſe,and in the end vpon the true Crofle. I omit to write what he pro- 
Philip Comines. fited by this oath, and what fucceeded. Bur the Earle of S. Paule would not giue any 
credit to all this, when as the king gaue him a ſateconduit, vnleſſe he would (weare by 
the crofſe of $. Lau, which was kept at Angers, the which he refuſed to do, having re- 
ſolued ro put him to death,and tearing aboue all things this croſſe, whereupon the lord ) 
of Leſcur required him to ſweare before he would come vnto his ſeruice, and he kept I 
his oath. The like was done in the treatic of peace betwixt Charles Regent of France, 
and the king of Nauatre, when as the Biſhop of Lizicux ſaid Maſle in a tent pitcht be- 
twixtthe two armies,and recciucd the oath vpon the hoſte : for better afſurance of the 
treatie, the Biſhop diuided the hoſte in two, giuing the one balte to the king of Na- 
uarre;the which hetefuſed, excuſing himſelfe that he had broke his faſt, neither would 
the Regentrake the other part, ſo as cither ſuſpected the other ofperiurie. The Aunti- 
ents vicd ſacrifices with cttuſion of bloud, with many imprecations and execrations 
againſt the breakers ofthe league: and the kings of Parthia and Armenia when they 
Tacit.L6.4, Entred into any offenſiue and defenfiue league, they ticd their thombs, and drawing F 
forth the blood, they ſuckt it one akter an other :as in thelike caſe the king of Calange x | 
at the Eaſt Indies, making an alliance with the Portugalls, drue blood from his left P 
i EP hand and rubd his face and rongue therewith. But there 1s no aſſurance in any oathes if P 
aor? oz the Prince be diſloyall: and ifhe be uſt, his ſimple word ſhall be alaw vnto him, and : 
> wry bere- his faith an oracle. Tris forbidden by the holic {criptures to ſweare by any bur by the 
name ofthe cternall God, for it is he alone that can reuenge the breakers of their faith 
and the ſcorners of his name, and not they which)haue acither power nor care of hu- 
mane things, the which the thirtie Ambaſſadors of Carthage feared when as the Ro- 
| mans had agreed to graunt them a peace,an auntient Senator (knowing the —_— 
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4 of the Carthaginians) asked them in open Senat, By what gods they would (weare: 
they anſ(wered, that they would {weare-by the ſame gods which had ſo ſharply puni- 
ſh:d their dilloyalcie.For he offeads no lefle that thinks ro mock God; than he which 
doch 1: in deed, neither is he to be credited alchoagh he hath ſworne. The princes par» 
tifans ot ch2 houſes ot Ocleance and Bourgongne did lweare fixe treaties of peace in 
l:fle then rwelue yeares, and not any one was kept, as weread in our hiltorics , And 
tor that amony, all the treaties made among princes, there is not any one that hath 
more 1ced otallurance,and that is more«lifficulrt ro eritercaine,than that which is made 
with the ſaviect, hauing conſpired againlt his prince3 I am of opinion thatin this caſe 
the treatie ſhould be made with neighbour princes,to warrant the ſubieAs,orelle ſpce- RE 

3 dily to depart the countrie. And if any one will obie& thar the fubie ought not to — 
hauc any ſatcgard or proreQion from his lord, as it was adiudged by a decree of the 
court of Parliament for the Earle of Tonerre, I contefle it : Bur I (ay, the ſubiet muſt 
either do thus, or elſe depart the countrie, when they hane to do with a ſoucraigne 
Prince. For there 1s no greater corment vnto a Prince, thanto be forced to capitulate 
wich his ſfubiect, and to keepe his taich with hin. Lewis the 11 gaue a good teſtimonie 
thereof to the Duke of Nemours, to the Earle of S. Paul, to the Duke of Brittanie, to 
the Earle of Armaignac, and to all his ſubic&s that had rebelled, all which almoſt hee 
put to death ; and the hiſtoric of Flanders purs his owne brother inthe number, affir- Meier, 
ming that he was poiſoned. And not long fiace the yonger brother to the king of Fez 

( belicged the king bis brother with an armice, and forced him to conclude a peace with 
ſuch conditions as he pleaſed, and then he centred iuto the Caſtell with a fmall traine to/ 
do his homage, but ſodenly he was [tcangled by the kings commandement, and caſt 
out at a window in view of his armie, which hauing loſt their head,, yeelded prefently. 

In like ſort the Duke of Yorke hauing taken armes againit Hezry the ſixt king of Eng- 
land, hauing gotten the viftoric he made an agreement with che king ypon condition 
that after his deceaſe the Crowne ſhould come vnto the houle of Yorke;and the prince 
of W ales, ſonne to king Henry the 6 ſhould be excluded, and in the meanetime he 
ſhould remaine Regent of England: but ſoone after being taken he was beheaded with 
his accord, being crowned with a crowne of white paper. You muſt not gall the Lion 
I fo hard as the bloud may follow, for ſecing his owne bloud and feeling the ſmart, if he 
hauc his libertic he will be reucnged :1 would I had not fo many examples as haue 
bin ſcene in our time. But when as [ ſay it is neceſſary that neighbour princes and allies 
be comprehended in the treatie made berwixt the prince and his ſubicQs as pledges 
and warrants, I do not meane that it ſhall be lawtull for forraine princes tothruſt their 
neighbours ſubicRs into rebellion, vader coulor ofprotetion or amitic: and in truth 
the beginning and ſpripg of all the warres berwixt king Francis the firſt, and the Empe- 
tour Charles the fift, was for the proteRion of Robert de la March, whom king Francis 
teceiucd,as du Bellay hath well obſerued.But a wiſe prince may meditate an accord be- 
wixt another prince and his ſubieRs, and it he finds that the outragious proceeding 

| ofa Tyrant againſt his ſubie&s be itreconcileable, then ought he to take ypon him the gooanicts 

protettion ot the atflicted with a generous reſolution: as that great Herenles did, who jj.Y ove von. 

purchaſed to himſclfc immorrall praiſe and repuration,for that he rooke vponfim the onofanother 
protetion ofalfhicted people againſt the violence and crueltic of tyrants (which the © 

fables call monſters) whom he went through the world to conquer : wherein the aun- 

tient Romans did alſo exceed all other nations. And wnhour any more ſearch, king 

Lew:sthe 12 recciucd into his proteCtion the Bentiuoles, with the houſes of Ferrara 

anc Mirandula,againſt the oppreſsion of pope 7ulo the 2: but he cauſed to be inſerted 


1:0thc proteion, That it was without pretudice to the rights and dignity ofthe Ro- 
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man church : and for the ſame cauſe king Henry the 2 tooke the proteRion of the ſame E A 
princes of Mirandula againſt the violence of pope [ulto the 3, and of many princes of 
Germanic againſt the Emperovr Charles the 5 for the libertic ofthe Empire,andenter. 
tained the league ofthe ſea townes which the Emperour ſou ghrt to breake, 8& to change 
the Empire into an hereditarie kingdome elſe he which perſuadeth : another Princes 
ſubieQs to rebell vnder culour of proteRion-(which ſhould be as a holie anchor for 
people vniuſtly tyranized) he doth open the gate of rebellion to his owne ſubics, 
and brings his owne eſtate into danger, with an cucrlaſting ſhame and diſhonor. And 
therefore in all ſocieties and leagues among princes it is alwaies excepted, That the one 

, ſhall not rake the proteRion of anothers ſubies, whether the cauſe be iuſt or vniuſt 

. | The only reaſon which hindred the treatic of peace betwixt king Antiochas the great, G 
and Ptolomie kitig of Egipt, was the protection of Achews, who of gouernor of Aſia 
had made himſelfe king; and had withdrawne it from his ſoueraigne prince, as Polibius 
faith. And for this cauſe Sigi/mond Auguw king of Polonia, to haue peace with the 
king of Muſcouic, was forced to leaucthe proteQtion of R/gre in Ltwonia. And whatſo. 
euer ſome ſay, that it is lawfull for the vaſlall to free himlelte from the ſubieQion ofhis 

When the vaſtl lord,it he be ill intreated ; it is to be vnderſtood of an vndervaſlall, which hath recourſe 
| frombislord. ynto his ſoueraigne lord, and not of aleege vaſlall which holds immediatly, and with- 

out the meanes of any other vaſlall, who inſome other reſpe& may be a ſoueraigne: 

as the ſubies of Guienne and of Poitou rebelled iuſtly againſt the king of England ( 

vaſlall ro the king of France, torthat he denied them tultice, and for that cauſe he was 4 | 

deprived of thoſe fees which he held on this fide the ſea, according to the Canonlaw, 
although that many are contented to take away the turildition only. And of late daies 

the Gencuois expelled the Marquis of Final out of his eſtate at the complaint of his 

ſubie&s, and tooke them into their protetion: who whenas hee complained yn- 

to the Emperour of the wrotg'which was done vato him, the Geneuois aunſwe- 

red, That they had freed but their owne ſubicRs from the tyrannie of the Mar. 

vis: yet hee prevailed againſt them, notwithſtanding they pleaded that hee was 

their vaſſall . Elſe cuery one might vnder colour ofill vlage rebell againſt hislord,and 

put himſelfe in the proteCtion or ſubieQion of another:as ſome ſubiecs ofthe Duke of 1 

Sauoy, having been thirtie yeares or thereabouts vnderthe ſeigneurie of Berne, ſeeing 1 | 

now that they would turne them ouer to their antient lord;they beſeeched the Bernois | 

inſtantly, notto abandon them, being afraid ofill viage: but they were denied theirre- 

queſt, as I haue vndcrſtood by letters from the Ambaſſador Cozgner. And although 

that hee that is baniſhed by his prince may be received into proteRion by another 

prince, Orinto ſubicRion, without any breach of the treatie (which forbids the recei- 

uing of another princes ſubicRs into proteion)for that thole which are baniſhed for 

eucr,arc no more ſubie&s:bur ifrhoſc baniſhed men would attempr any thing againſt 

their auntient Lord, the prince which hath receiued then) ought not to ſuffer them. 

And therefore the princes of Germanie ſent Ambaſſadors to king Hezry the 2, to re. 

quire him not to reccine Albert Marquis of Brandebourg into his protettion, being F 

baniſhed by a decree of the Imperiall Chamber: the king made anſwere in the moneth 

of Auguſt, in the yere 1554, Thar although the houſe of France had alwaics been the 
ſupport ofatflited princes, yet would he not ſhew any fauour vnto the Marquis as 
gainſt the holy Empire. Yet notwithſtanding ifthe prince exceeding others in power 
and dignitic, be duly informed that another princes ſubic& be tyrannized, he is bound 
notonly to receiuc him into proteQtion,butalſoto freehim from the ſubicion of ano- 
ther;as the law takes the flaue out ofthe power of a cruell maiſter: but it more befitteth 
to free the ſubie fromthe ſubieQion of another; and to (et him ar libertic,than zo ſub- 
ict 
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4 iet himto himſelte,as the Romans did all Greece aid Macedonie, which they deliue- 
red from the dominion of kings, to ſet them atfull libertie. So did pope Agapet (who 
feed the {acceſſors of Gautier d' Tuetot from the lubieQtion ofthe kings of France, for 
that king Lothair had flaine him with his owne hand inthe Church, at what time as 
he craucd pardon of him)to giue example to other princes not to vle any ſuch cruelties 
corheir ſubics : and for the like crueltie Hezry king of Sweden was expelled his cſtate 
by his owne ſubiefts, in the yeare 1567. Bur it was held very ſtrange that pope /ohn 
the 22 inthe treatie made betwixt Phz{p the long king of France and the Flemings, 
cauſed it ro be ſet downe, Thar if the kiog did infringe the treariczit might be lawful for 
his ſubie&s to take armes againſt him, to the which the Princes and Barons of France 
z did oppole, cauſing that clauſe to be razed; and it was more {trange that it ſhould 
come out of the mouth of a french pope, a naturall ſubie& ro France, and who had 
once been Chancellor. Bur the prince may well {weare that if he breake the treatic 
made by hin), his ſubie&s ſhall be freed from their obedience, as it was in the treatie of 
Arras, and hath been vſed among our firſt kings of this realme: as in the trearie which 
was made betwixt Lewi and Charles the bald brethren, the oath which either of them 
made was with this condition, That if it chanced, which God forbid, that I ſhould 
breake my oath, I then abſolue you from the faich which you owe mie. Lewes ſware 
firſt in the Roman toung theſe words which follow, the which the Preſident Fancher, 
aman well read in our Antiquities, did ſhew me in Guyterd an hiſtorian and prince of 
the bluud, Pro deo amur, & pro Chriitian poblo & noftro commun ſaluament diſt dt en 
aunt , inquant des ſanir podirmedunat , ſiſaluerio ciſt meon fradre Karle,& in adindha,ey 
in cad ona cauſa (i com hom par arett ſon fradre ſaluar diſt , inoquid 11 vn altre ſifaret. Et 
abludber nul plaid nunquam prindray qut meon vol ciſt, meon fradre Karle in dammo (it : 
That is to ſay, For the loue of God and the Chriſtian people, and for our common 
health from this day forward, ſo long as God ſhall giue me knowledge and power, I 
will defend my brother Charles, and will aide him incuery thing as any man by right 
ought to ſaue his brother, and not as anvuther would do : And by my will I will haue 
no quarrell with him, if my brother Charles doth me no wrong. King Lewis having 
made anend ofthis oath, king Charles ſpake the fame words in the Germaine roong 
thus, /» God eſt ec. Then both the armies ſubiects ro the rwo princes iware thus, Sz 
Ludouigs ſagrament que ſon fradre Carlo inrat, conſeruat, & Carlus meo ſender de ſue par 
no lotaint , ſiio retornar non luit pois, ne io veuls cut eo retornar ne pois, in nulla adiudha 
contrs Lndonig : Thatis to ſay , It Lewis keepes his oath made with his brother, and 
Charles my lord for his part doth not holdit, if I cannor preuent it, I will not recurne 
with him in peace, nor do him any obedience. The ſubieQs of Charles (ware in the 
Roman toong, and the ſubicCts of Lewis inthe Dutch. Bur to returne to our purpoſe: 
it is dangerous tg take the proteCtion of another, eſpecially ot thoſe which are ſubie& 
toptinces allies,but vpon a iult cauſe, (o is it more ſtrange toleaue an aflociat in danger. 
E Butiris aqueſtion, whether a prince may takethe proteQton of another prince vniuſt- tfone thatisin 
' ly opprefled, without breach ofthe league : for it is moſt certaine that we aide private — 
allies and common allies, if they be wronged by one ofthe allies: but he that is not Fam aneane; 
comprehended in the league, may not be defended againſt himthatis allied, without a;>:ing wronge 
breach ofthe league : onthe other ſide it is athing which ſeemes very crucli, toleaue "** 
apoore prince to the mercie of ouc more mightie that doth oppretlc him and (eckes 
totake his eſtatc from him. | 
The Secnat of Rome was much troubled herewith, for that the Capouans being al- 
failed, & vniultly oppreſſed by the Samnites, had recourſe vnto the Romans, who had 
a good deſire to aid them : confidering, withall,thac the Samnites would be too migh- 
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it was a mcanes to ſubduethe Romans: notwithſtanding it was reſolued by the Senat 

not to giue any ſucconrs voto the Capouans , conſidering the league which they had 

{worne with the Samnites,Tarta vitletate (faith Titus Liuins) fides antiquior fuit Faith 

was of more reſpe&than ſo greata benefit . I will ſet downe word by word, the aun. 

ſwere which was made vnto theſix ambaſſadours,the which deſerues to bee graven in 

letters of gold, Legatis Campanorum auxilia contra Samnites petentibus, Conſul ex authe- 

ritate Senatus ſic reſpondit : _Auxilio 105 Campant aignos cenſet Senatus : ſed ita wobiſ 

cum amicitiam inſt1tui par eft , ne qua vetuſttor amicitia ac ſocietas violetur : Samnites no- 

biſcum feedere iuniti ſunt:itaque arma Deos prius quam homines violatura,aduerſus Sam- 
nites vobu negamm : Legatos ſicut fas eſt, precatum aa Socios mittemus , ne qua vobis yis G 

t, The Conſull with the authoritic of the Senat did aunſwere in this ſort vnto the 

ambaſladours of the Campanois,demaunding ſuccours againſt the Samnites. The Se. 

nat holds you of Campania to be worthy of ſuccours,but it is fit ſo to ioyne friendſhip 

with you,as a more auntient league and ſocictie may not be violated : the Samnires are 

linke yato vs in leaguc,and therefore we denie you armes againſt the Samnites, where- 

by we ſhould wrong the gods rather than men: but we will ſend ambaſſadours ( aswe 

may lawfully) to requeſt our aſſociats, not to offer you any violence . The ambaſla- 

dours of Capoua had a ſecret charge,to offer the ſubieCtion of Capoua vnto the Ro- 

mans,in caſe they ſhould refuſe ro giue them ſuccours : who ſecing themſelues reiected, 
made this offer,Q aardoquidem noſtra tueri non vultis,veſtra certe defendetts : itaque po- H 

pulum Campanum wvrbemque Capouam,agros, delubra Deum diuina humanaque omniain 

weitram P.C. populique Romant ditionem dedimus. Tum 1am fides agi viſa , deditos non 

prodi,Sceing you will not protect vs and ours , yet at the leaſt you ſhall defend your 

owne: we yeeld therefore into your power O reverent fathers , and of the people of 

Rome, the people of Campania,and the citic of Capoua, with their fields, churches, 

A Rrancerienee 30d all divine and humane rights . Now is your faith ingaged, not to betray them that 

anger 15 not - : : 

to be foccoure yeeld ynto you . V hereby it appeares,tharthe ſtranger is notto be ſuccourcd againſt 

vn!efle hee make Te allic,vnleſse he yeeld himſelte a ſubie& vnto him whole proteQion he pretends: for 

vimelie a ud- {that caſe Euery one is bound to defend his ſubietts againſt the injuries of the mightie. 
Itthe Athenians had made the ſame aunſwere tothe Corcyrians, demaunding aid a+ I 

gainſt the Corinthians their allies,they had not fallen into a warre which et all Greece 

on fire for the ſpace of twentie eight yeres,and was not ended, but with the ruine of the 

Athenians , who were made ſubic& vnto the Lacedemonians , asthey had deſerued, 

what colour of iuſtice ſocuer they pretend,that the league ought to ceaſe if one of the 

alsociats doth make warre yniuſtly againſt a ſtraunger. If this interpretation might take 

place,there ſhould be vo league nor alliance vobroken. And therefore in contratting 

of leagues and new ſocieties,the more auntient afsociats (although they are heldtobe 

excepted by law) mult be preciſely excepted: ſo as no aid is to be given vnto thelatter 

confederats againſt the more auntient, vnleſse they have firſt begun the warre. Asin 


yeare 1521, inthe which the auntient allies were excepted : but there was a derogato- 
ry clauſe, intheſe words , If theauntient allies did not make warre againſt the king of 
Fraunce,which was the principall ſubic& of the treatie. But it may ſo fall out,that three 
princes being in leaguc,one may make warre againſt the other, and require aid of the 
third. Io this caſe there are many diſtinQions . If the rreatic of alliance be but of ami- 
tie and friendſhip , itis moſt certaine that he is not in that caſe bound to giue any (uc- 
cours, it the treatic imports a defenſiue league, he muſt aid the moſt auntient ally by a 


precident alliance : If the affociats be of one ſtanding,he owes ſuccours ynto him that 
is 


tic & inſfupportable, if they had once ſeized vpon the Scigneurie of Capoua, andthat F 


the league made berwixtthe houſe of Fraunce and the Cantons ofthe Swilsers, inthe py 
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4 is vnited vnto him by an offenſiue and defenſive league. If it be offenſiue and defenſive 
of all parts,he mult not ſuccour neither the one nor the other : but he may well mediar 
apeacc, andcaule their quarrels to bee compounded by their common allies : as it is 
commonly vied, making wartre againſt him that will not referre his cauſe to arbitrators, 
or yceld to their arbixrement ,as it is expreſly ſet downe in the treatic of Stance , made 
berwixt the eight Cantons. Arbitrements are not to be reieCted, how great ſocuer prin- 
ces be : as Heary king of Sueden did vpon the controuerſies hee had with the king of 
Denmarke,who offered to referre his cauſe to Hewry the ſecond, king of Fraunce : the 
which the king of Sueden refuſed, ſaying, That he was as great a king as the reſt. Butthe 
Romans, who excceded all nations in riches and power, if they had any controuerſic 
3 with cheir allies,they referred it tothe arbirrement of their common confederats, Roma- 
nu Legatus((aith Tity Linius) ad communes ſocios vocabat. Anditit be not lawfull by 
the law of armes,toallow ofthe combat , when there is any proofe by witnefle or TieRomanle. 
otherwiſe , whatan iniuſtice were it,to ſuffer two princes or ſtates toenter into warre, © their common 
ifathird may reconcilethem , or els ioyne with him that is wronged. It were a fimple © 
part to ſuffer his neighbours houſe to burne,the which hee might quench with his ho- 
nour . Morcouer it may be doubted, whethet the league be broken, it thou ſhalt offer 
violence to any confederats father or brother,being not comprehiended in the league. 
If they bee ſubieQts , there is noqueſtion: if they bee abſolute otthemlelues , it may 
bedoubted ; for that the father and the ſonne are held to be all one : butin ray opinion 
C there is nothing done againſt the leaguc,vnleſle the fathers perſon were excepted inthe 
treatic , And although the tather may purſue an iniarie done vnto his fonne by aQivbn, 
yet may he not attempt warre by the law of armes, fora ſonne that is our ofthe fathers 
uriſdiftion,and not excepted in the treatie, although hee bee wronged by his contede- 
rats: for thatthe fathers power hath nothing common with the lawes of armes and 
mateſtie , much lefſe may the league be broken for brethren that are wronged . But to 
an01d all theſe inconveniences,the molt lateſt way is, to limit all leagues to a certaine 
time,to the end they may add or take away from the treatie, or giue ouer the league | 
alrogether,if they thinke it expedient for them: and eſpecially berwixt Popular eſtates [2896s mult be 
and thoſe which are gouerned Ariſtocratically , the which never die. Forin Monar- ive time. 
D chics ſocicties and-leagues are diſſolued by the death of princes , as wee haue (aid. 
Yet princes making treaties with Seigneuties and Popular ſtates , have beene accu- 
ſtomed to continue the time of the league after the princes death:as ir was in the league 
betwixt the Cantons of the Swiſsers,and Francis the firſt, where the time was limited 
for the kings life, and five yeares after, and ſince it hath alwayes ſo continued : but that 
condition did bind the Swiſsers, and not Francis his ſucceſsor , who mightat his plea- 
ſure hold, or go from the league: for that an oath is perſonall, and to ſpeake properly, 
cannot be taken for the ſucceſsor. ike Jt 
But ſome one will ay vnto me, That the firſt clauſe inall the auntient treaties and 
leagues, which the Romans made with other ſtates and Seigneuries , was, T hat they 
& ſhould be perpetuall . Andtherefore the Hebrewes did call the (trongeſt and beſt aſsu- 
red alliances, treaties of fſalr,for that ſalt of all things compounded otthe elements \ is 
leaſt corruptible : as they allo call a ſtatue or image that is everlaſting, A ſtatue of Salr, 
not thax the holy Scripture mcanes,that Zots wite was turned into a ſalt ſtone, as many 
belecue . But in my opinion there is nothing more pernitious in treaties.thanto make 
them perpetuall: for he that feeles himſclfe any thing ouercharged with the treatie: 
bath reaſon to breake it;ſecing it is perpetual : but it it be limited, hee hach no cauſe to 
complaine . Moreouer it is caſte to continue leagues and alliances alreadic made, and 


torenew them before the time prefixt be expired : as hath beene alwayes done with 
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the Cantons for theſe fiftic yeates : and although we wete aflured of a perpetuall ami. 

tie andfriengſhip, and thatthere ſhould bee no caule of griete or diſlike, yer friendſhips 

grow cold, and hauc need to be reuined and quickned by new rreaties. And therefore 

in the treatic berwixtthe Vallefians and the fiue ſmall Cantons, it is ſet downe in the 

laſt article, thatthe league ſhould be renuedevery tenth yeare. And in the treaties be. 

twixt the cight Cantons it is ſaid, thatthe alliances ſhould be renued euery fiue yeares, 

The Romans did ſwearea league and perpetuall amitic with the inhabitants of Lay. 

rencum,and yet was it renev-cd cuery yeare,Cum Laurentibus (1A1quit Linins ) renousri 

du 1u[ſum,renouaturque ex eo quotannis poſt diem decimum Latinarum, Beei Ng com- 

maunded (ſaith Ziuie) torenew the league with the Laurencines,it was thereuppon te. 

newed cuericyeare aftcrthe tenth day ofthe Latines . And the ſame author ſaith, Ads. 

re inſ1 ſunt Legati Romani Cretam,&> Rhoan.Cf renouare amicitiam ſimul, ſpecularinum 

ſolicitati animſoctorum ab rege Perſeo fuiſſent, The Roman ambaſſadours were com. 

maunded to goto Creet and Rhodes,to renew the league,and to diſcover if their con. 

fedcrats minds had bene corrupted by king Perſeus . There was a league of perpetuall 

Trexties berwix? friendſhip made in the yeate 13 36,berwixr Philip of Valois,and Alphonſo king of Ca. 

France & Spaine ſtile : and afterwards it Was renewed betwixt king /ohn and Petey king of Caltifc.in the 

yeatc 1352: and betwixt Charles the fit, king ot Fraunce, and Henrre king of Caſtile: 

and yeceveric one of theſe leagues was made perpetuall for the aſſociats and their ſuc. 

Thelexeve be- cefſors . As was alſo betwixt the houſes of Scotland and Fraunce,for theſe three hun. 

orixe the Erea:h 1rd yeares,thatthcy hauc continued in good and perpetuall league and amitic, vnto 

the yeare 1556. There is alſo another reaſon why the time of leagues and alliances 

ſhould be limited,for thar there is an ordinarie clauſe annexcd to all treaties, Not to 

make any peace or truce, or toenter into league with a common enemie,or withthem 

that arenot comprehended in the treatic,withoutthe conſent of all the aſſociats, or of 

the greateſt part: But if one ofthe allies will not conſentthereunto,muſt the teſt bein- 

gaged in his hatred,andina continuall warte, ifthe league bee perpetual > Thatwere 

againſt all diuine and humane lawes,it the occalion of this hatred doth ceaſe, and thar 

a peace may be made without the preiudicetotheallics . But this clauſe is il praftiſed, 

for if any one of the aſlociats hath an intent ro goe from the leagueghee is ſo tarrefrom 

demaunding the conſent of the reſt as ſometimes he doth treatlo lecretly,as all iscon- 

cluded before that ary thing can be diſcovered, and oftentimes they abandon their af: 

ſociat yntotheir enemies. VVe hauea notable example in our memorie,of the treatic 

The reatieof of Chambort,made in the yeare 155 2,betwixtthe king of Fraunce of the one part,and 
Ort, , 

the duke Maurice,the marquelse d/bert, and the Lantgraue of Heſse on the other; 

where it isſaid in the two & twenrieth article, That if any of the aſsociats ſhould make 

any peacc or agreement,or haue any lecrer practiſe with the emperor, or his adherents, 

The privces of yyichour the conſent of his other allies, he ſhould be puniſhed as a periured, without all 

— hs retmiſsion,in the view of allthe armie . Andyet within fix moncths after, the eleor 

kingotFrawes: \ 2Laurice agreed with the emperoratatreatic at Paſsau, neither aduertiſing king Hew- 

716 (who was chicte ofthe league) nor yer comprehending him inthe treatic. Againlt 

whome the marquelsc Albert exclaimed,faying,That it was a baſe and villanous a(t, 

calling the duke traitor,and difloyall to his countrey, the emperour, and the king of 

France . And yet he did worſe than his companion: for after that he had drawne great 

ſummes of money from the king,he turned to the emperour , and made open watte 

why Marqueſs againſt the kivg : ſo asthe imperiall ſouldiors called Mavrice Bachclor,or Graduat,& 

Albarwas al» © Lbert JYocor,for the notable tricks which he plaied . And of late memoriethe Seig- 

" *__ neuticof Venice concluded a peace with Sultan Selm,ſo lectetly,as it was publiſhed ar 

Conſtaminoplec,atthe commivg of the French ambaſsadour , betore that any one of 
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4 the confederars ofthe holy league was aduertiſed thereof , although irwere expreſly 
forbiddenin the treatie, that not any one of the confederats might make a peace or 
truce with the Turke, without the conſent of all thereſt.” So the aunticnt Romans ha- 
uing todoe with faithleſle and difloiall peoplexthey did not willingly conclude a peace, 
bur a truce for many yeares,as they did with the Veientes, Yerentibrus pacem petentibus 
in annos centum inducie date, The Veientes requiring a peace , they had a truce graun- 
ted them for an hundred yeares. And in another place, /ndutic Y erentibus pacem peten- 
tibus in annos 40 date,A truce of fortie yeares was graunted vntothe Veientes,who'de- 
maunded a peace. And in ariother place,Cum populo Cerite inducias in centum annos fa- 
2as,There was a truce made with the people of Cerites for an hundred yeares. And 

2 in another place, Hetrurie popul: pacem petentes in 41nos 30 inaucias impetrerunt, The 
people of Heiruria demaunding a peace,they obrained a truce for thirtic yeares . For 
alwayes a truce is more holy,andleſſe violable than apeace . And if wee ſhall well ob- 
ſerue the epd ofthoſe which haue broken any truce,we ſhall find that it hath bene miſe» 
rable,and tnany times the ruine of ſtates . So the Romans haue alwayes puniſhed ſe. 
uerely the breakers of any truce: the firſt example was ſhowne vpon the perſon of 
Metins Diftator ofthe Albanois,who was pulled in peeces with foure horſes, and the 
citie of Albaraſed :the people of Veientes were rooted out , having rebelled ſeuen 
times againſt the articles ofthe truce:the citic of Carthage was butnt to aſhes: the peo- 

© ple of Capova flaine for the moſt part, and thereſt made flaues: the inhabitants of Co- 


1 rinth maſſacred,and their citic burnt to aſhes: the Samnites were ruined, having intrin- 


ged their faith ſeuen times,as we read in Titus Linins, Strabo , with infinit others, which 
were impoſsible to ſet downe in patticular , which carrie an euerlaſting teſtimonic of 
Gods iuſt iudgements againſt rreacherous and diſloyall princes, and faithleſle people, 
which mocke at oathes. As for treacherous and diſloyall ſubieAs,they were neuer vn- 
puniſhed, /n Veliternos weteres riues grauiter ſeuitum quod totres rebellarent , muri diſ- 
iefti,Senatus abducFns, They puniſhed the Veliternians(who were auntient citiſens)ve- 
tie ſeuerely,their walles were caſt downe,and their Senat carried away . And after the 
ſecond Punike warre,the Roman ſabies which had bene traitors were excepted, Per- 
1 fage (inguit Liuins )bello punico 380 Romam miſ$1,uirgis in Comitio ceſi, & de Saxo de- 
1 t4,Tn the Punike warre 380 runnawayes (faith Ziuze) beceing ſent ro Rome , were 
whipt in the open aſſemblic,and caſt downe the rocke . Andit the enemie having gi- 
ven hoſtages,did infringe their treaties,the hoſtages were publikely purto death : as it 
happened vnto three hundred hoſtages ofthe Volſ{ques, which were flaine : and in like 
cale the hoſtages of the Tarentines, Fugientes retracti,ac wirgis din ceſi, de Tarpeio deie- 
aiſunt,Fleeing they were fetcht backe,and being beaten long with rods,they were caſt 
from che mount Tarpeia(ſaith Titus Linins.) Bur {ince that they have madea trade of 
the breach of faith,they haue alſo made a conſcience to put hoſtages to death: as N ar- 
ſes,vho pardoned the hoſtages of the Luquoics,hauing broken their faith : and Charles 
E duke of Bourgongne had no ſooner ſetthree hundred hoſtages of the Leegeois ar li- 
bertie (che which he might iuſtly haue put ro death , whatſoeuer Comires (aith ) but 
they attempted anew watrre againſt him. 

The clauſe that hoſtages ſhould be ſubic& vnto capitall puniſhments,was vaknowne 
tothe auntients, for it was alwaycs lawtuilnot only to kill hoſtages that fled, bur alſo 
Ifthey that had giuen hoſtages had infringed their faith. But ſince they have thought it 
fit to expreſſe thoſe words intheir promiſes, leaſt that hoſtages ſhould pleade 1gno- 
rance of the law of armes, or that it ſhould ſceme roo cruell that one ſhould ſuffer for 
anothers offence. I will not denic but the Romans haue ſomewhat blemiſhed the 
brightnes of their auntient integritie and iuſtice,the which happencd vnto them nor ſo 
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ric they had often tried; witnes that which Liie writes of the Ambaſladors that were 
ſent into Greece,when as they made report of their charge in open Senat:he ſaith thus, 
L. Martins er Attilius Romam reuerſi , nulla alia re magss gloriabantur, quam decepto 
per inducias & ſperm pacts Rege,que magna pars Senatus probabat L ſed wVereres moris anti- 
qurt memores nouwam iitam ſapientiam improbabant, nec aitu magis quam vera vitinte bel. 
lage aſe maiores denunciare bella, & [epe locum finire,quo dimicantari eſſent.L.Martiug 
and Artilius being returned to Rome, gloried in nothing more, thanthat they hadcir. 
cumuented the king with a truce, and the hope of peace: the which the greateſt part of 
the Senat did allow of, but the moſt auntient (remembring their cuſtomes ofold) did 


much through their owne fault, as by the Grecians and Carthagjnians, whoſe treache. © F 14" 


diſallow of this new kind of wiſedome, for that the aunticnts did not make watrre by G 


craft and pollicie, but by vertue, proclaiming warre, and oftentimes appointing the 
place where they would fight. Yea they were accuſtomed to renounce their alliance 
and friendſhip that had wronged them, before they would begin any warre. Yeteres, 
ſaith Suetonias, bellum indittari, renunciabant amicitiam, The aunticnts when they 
would make warre againſt any one, they renounced his friendſhip : a cuſtome which 
was obſcrued among priuat men, cucnin the time ofthe Emperour Tiberixs: for Ger. 
manicus being gricuouſly wronged by Piſs gouernor of Soria, ſent him wotd that he 
renounced his friendſhip : and Hexry the 5 king of England ſent word to Lewis duke of 
Orleance by his ambaſlador, T hat he could not defic him, vnlefle he renounced his 
friendſhip,and ſent back the alliance. And at this day thoſe which be brethren in armes, 
and princes which do weare one anothers order, they ſend back the order before they 
make warre. But the Greeks who had taught the Romans their deceits and dilloyal- 
ties, were puniſhed, as we may ſec in Lixre, where he ſaith, Phocenſes cum patti eſſent 
nihil hofile ſe « Romanis paſſures portas aperuerunt, tum clamer eſt ſublatus a militibus, 
Phocenſes nunquam fidosſocios, impune eludere : ab hac voce milites urbem airiptunt, 
milins primo reſiitere, capt «s, non deaitas wrbes diripi, The Phocenſes when they had 
contradted that they would not indure any hoſtile ate ofthe Romans, they opened 
thoir gates; then began thereacric among the ſouldiers, that the Phocenſes being ne- 
ucr faithfull aſſociates did lauh at them vnpuniſked : at this crie the ſouldiers ſpoile the 
rowne, at the firſt Amilius made refiftancelaying, That they vied to ſpoyle cities that 
were taken by force, and not that yeelded. Burthe Roinans to repaire this error, leſt 
their citic in full libertic,and reſtored them the lands they hadtaken from them. So Po- 
libius who was a Greeke borne, and gouernor to Scipio the African, ſpeaking of the 
Grecks, ſaith, Thata word among the Romans was ſufficient, but in Greece for the 
lending ofa hundred crownes they muſt haue tennotarics, and twiſe as many (eales, 
and yet would they breake their faith. Butitis far wotſe at this day, where there is no 
aſſurance neither in letters, ſcales, nor ſafegards, yea ambaſſadors are not aſſured, for 
we haue (cen Rincon and Fregoſe ambaſladors to the king of France (laine by the offi- 
cers of the Emperour Charles the 5, and yet no juſtice was done of them : whereas the 
Romans delivered Minutius and Manlixs to their enemies, and at another time Fa- 
brus and Apronins, to diſpoſe of them at their pleaſures, for that they had ſomewhat 
wronged the ambaſſadors,the which is forbidden by the law of armes. If faith be not 
kept with ambaſſadors,what ſhall we hope of others? yeaſome haue gloricd in killing 
them, as Helene Queene of Rulvsia, being intreated by her enemies to make a league, 
to the end ſhe might martie with their king, ſhe buried all the ambaſladors aliue; and 
betore they were aduertiſed thereof, ſhe ſent them word that ſhe would have ambaſſa- 
dors of greater worth, whereupon they ſcat her fitie more of the nobleit otthe whole 
countrie, all which ſhe cauſed to be burnedaliue, and ynderpromile of marriage ts 
| | 7 -___ narrehere 
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F \ morthered fue thouſand which ſhe had made dronke. It 1s nor needfull heere to re- 
' { hearſe how many cities and people have been ruined and rooted ont for the breach of 
fith with' ambaſſadors, who are and ought to be facred avd inmolable. And ambaſla- 
dors arc alſo to be warned that they exceed not their charge, nor ipeake not any thing 
ro the diſhonor ofthe prince orpeople to whom they arc (ent, tor a wiſe ambaſlador 
will alwaies deliuer his charge, it in things that be odiovus (paringly, and in thoſe that be 
pleaſing full,to the cad that he may entertaine princes in trienditp,and appeaſe hatred; 
for that princes do oftentimes fall into morrall quarrels through the indi{crerion of am- 
baGadours. Amongſt many we haue the example of Stephen YVauorde of Valachia, to 
{ whomethe Procope of Tartaria ſent an hundred ambalsadours, threatning to waſte 
} all his countrey with fire and {word,if he ſent not backe the Procopes fonne,whom he 
had taken priſoner . The Vauoide incenſed at theſe threats,put them all to deathr5\ex- 
cept one whome heſenthome maimed of his members , to bee a meſzenger of this 
ſtrange calamitie. Others revenge not iniurics done vatothem by ambaſsadoursſo in- 
diſcreetly, bur yet as cruelly,lcaſt they ſhould ſeeme to haue broken their faith , diſmiſ< 
fing them, and yer ſending others after them to kill them :as Twca queene of Sclauonia 

1 did, who ſent ſometo murther the yongeſt ofthe three Roman ambalsadours, hauing 
threatned her,the which was afterwards the cauſe of her ruine,and of hcreltate. But the 
fit of the King of Mofcouic was moſt barbarous,who ſceing an Ttalian ambaſsadour 
toput on his hat before he was bidden,he cauſed it to bee nailed faſt vnto hishead; 2 

1 J' moſt cruell and barbarous deed,yert was there an error inthe ambaſsador, who ſhould 
hold the ranke and dignitie ofthe prince his mailter,ſo as it bee not with the contempr 

ofthe prince to whome he is ſent: for ſometimes ambaſsadours relying vpon the great- 

nelse of their malter, forget themſelues to meaner princes,eſpecially men that are bred 

win Popular eſtates,accuſtomed to ſpeake with all libertie , thinke they may doc ſo 

wich Monarches, who are not accuſtomed to heare free ſpeeches, and much letse that 

| the truth ſhould be ſpoken vnto them : for which cauſe Phi/;prhe young, king of Ma- 
cedonie,ſecing the Roman amhaſsadour queſtion too boldly with him, hee could nor 
forbeare ro brauc him wich reproaches. And Poprlizs the Roman Legat vied _Hntro- 

<as king of Aſia with greater preſumption,makinga circle with a rod about the kings 

| Þ perſon, willing him to giue him aunſwere, before he went our of that circle: here Liuie 
laith, Obitupefactus eſt rex tam wielento imperio, The king was amazed at fo violent a 
commaund : and yet he did what the Romans commanded, having tried their power. 
Marius the clder vicd the like ibertie towards Xithridates king of Pontus or Ama- 
fia,who although he neither were ambalsadour,nor had any publike charge, yer he laid 
vnto the king, That he muſt obey the commaundement ofthe people of Rome, or be 
the ſtronger. Then did CAMrthridates find that true which was ſpoken of the Romans, 
That they were of a freer ſpeech than any othet nation.. And ſometimes too great l> 
bertic without any iniurie offendeprinces. For which caule Marc unthonre cauled 
an ambaſſador which was ſent from _aueuſtas to be whip, for that heralked roo frees 

| lyroqueene Cleopatra. But thoſe princes are wiſeſt, which hauing recciued any affronc 
from ambaſſadours,demaund reparation from their maiſters : as Charles carle of Cha- 
rolois, ſaid vnto the ambaſſadours of Lewzs the eleuenth , That his Chauncellour had 
braued him,bur the king would ſhortly repent it; andfo it fell out: for the ſame yere he 
imbarqued the king in a moſt daungerous warre,withthe hazard of his cſtare . And 
therefore king France the firſt, doubting that he ſhould heare ſomething of an herauld 
which was ſent from the emperour Charles the fitr,that might bee ſome 1rapeach vnto 
his maicſtic,he cauſed a giber to beet vp before the court gate, when he heard thar hee 


approached,letting him ynderſtand,that he would hang him,it he opened his mouth, 
for 


— _ 


Turx Firru'Booxs 


for hauing giuen the emperour the lic,he knew, well that the herauld could not bring 
him any aunſwere, without ſome touch to his-honour and dignitic . Some there bee 
that will attempr warre againſt their aflociats forary ſmall wiurie : as the Scors did in 
old time againſt the PiAs,for taking away their dogges , hauing liued together almoſt 
ſix hundred yearcs in great peace and amitie . A good prince muſt trie all meanes,and 
diſſemble many things,before he come to armes. I donor agree with Bartel,who ſaith, 
That the peace is not violated,it any one hath vndertaken that hee ſhall not bee wron. 
ged,and yet his thingsare ſtolne away by him with whome he hath made a peace: for 
that there was nothing that did ſooner moue the antient Romans to make warre,than 
for things taken away,and injuries done . Lf. _Awrelias the emperour (aid well,Purſ. 
ne non aliter vim inferri quam ſi homines vulnerentur : is eſt ettam cam quod per Tudz. 
cem debuit per te ipſe arripic,D oeſt thou thinke that violence is nor offered, vnleſſe that 
men be —_ Ir is 'violence , whenthou takeſt that of thine owne authotitie, 
which thou ſhouldeſt recouer by law . But ſome make breach oftheir faith, by a craftic 
interpretation ofthe law. As that which Bartel proucs, If by the truce it be lawfull for a 
French manto paſſe into England, vpon condition, That if after the truce he be found 
within theirlimits,it ſhall be lawfull to kill him: if before the cnd of the truce he depart 
out of England,and by aftormc is driven backe into England after the truce expired: 
in this caſe he ſaith,they may lawfully kill him. In my opinion they may ranſome him 
by law,but nor kill him : for chat hedoth nothing againſt the truce, thatby tem- 
peſt is caſt vpon his enemies countrey. It would ſeemme vn- H 
iuſtand injurious, to repaire that which 
happens accidentally with 
theloſle of life. 
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Of Cenſuring or Reformation , and wheher is be expedient r0 inroll and number | 
the ſubiets, and ro force chem ro make a declaranion, or gine acertificas | 4 


of their priuaze eſtates. x 
9 , I 
1 , GY "LON [therto wee hauedeſcribedatlarge thefirſt part of thede- fi 
NN DT finition of a commonweale : that is,the true gouerning of | Wt 
C many families with abſolute power, and that which de- | 


1 pends of thefaid definition , It remaynces now to ſpeake of [1 
7 the ſecond part : that is,of that which is common toan e» Þ 
#/Sl} ſtate; and which conliſts in the managing of the treaſure, I! 
RESELL rents, and reuennues, in taxes, impoſts, coynes and other In. 
ASE EZ AS, charges for the maintenance of a commonweale. And i 
for the better vnderſtanding hereof, let vs firſt treat of Cenſuring . Cenſus in pro- [81 
þ pertearmes is nothing elſe buta valuation of euery mans goods : and for that wee | 
1 F arctotreat of reucnues it is verie necdfull to ſpeakeof cenſuring,and toſhew,that | 
of all the Magiſtrats of a commonweale,there are not many more neceflary : and | | 
it the neceſſinie be apparant, the profit is farre greater, be itcither to vnderſtand the +4 meds. 
number and qualities of the citiſens, orthe valuation of cuery mans goods ; or elſe oqoteninns ® | 
forthe well gouerning and awing of theſubict . And callingto mind the fartheſt ſabiecs hare, | 
| 


bounds of antiquity, I doe much wonder , how ſo goodlya charge, fo profitable I 
and ſoneceffarie,hath hene laid aſtdeo carelcfly, ſeeing that alltheancient Greeks [ 
and Latines did vſe it, ſome yearely (faith 4ri/torle) others from three, foure,or from M 
five yeares to fiue ycares, making an eſtimation of euery mans wealth and priuate if 
x eſtate: whereof DemoZheneshauing madean abſtraR out of the publike regiſters, | 
k {F faid (ſpeaking vato the people) thatallthe reuenues of the countrey of Attica did x 
amount vnto threeſcore thouſand talents, or thirtie ſix millions of crownes. Euen Cenvors vied by it 
lothe Romans(who did imitate the Grecians)could wel imbrace this cuſtome,and ono 18 
bring it vnto Rome: for which cauſeking Serwius is much commended in hiſtories, 25% F 
Andalthough the peopleof Rome had diſanulled and aboliſhedall the edicts and | 
ordinances of their kings, after they had expelled them, yer this law of cenſuring lf 
orſurueying continued ſtill, as the foundation of their treaſure, impoſts, and pub- 
like charges,8c. was continued in the Conſuls perſons. But afterthatthe Conſuls 
werediſtrat & drawne away for warlike imployments, they then created —_ 
li ce: 
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Czfar and Avgu- 
{tus were both 
created Ceniors. 


Cenfors in effe& 
created at Venice. 


wanted in a well 
erdred common- 


weale. 
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threeſcore and fix yeares after that the Conſuls had executed it , L, Papiriws, and 
L. Sempronius being the firſtthat were called Cenſores, and they held the office fiue 

yeares : but ten yeares after L, Aemilius Mamercus limited the time of the Cenfors 

office to eighteene moneths. And ſooneafter,this cuſtome was followed by all the 

cities of Italy, and namely by the Roman Colonies, who brought their Regiſters 
and Inrollments to Rome. Afterwards this charge was ſtill continued , and euen 

Ceſar the Di&tator tookethe paines to go from houle to houſe to ſupply the Cen- 

ſors charge,although he called himſelfe Magier morum,or Maſtcrot the manners, 

And as ſoone as the Emperour Auguſts was returned to Romc,atter his victoric a- 

eainſt Marc 4nthonie, the Senate by a publike decree gaue hinuthe office of Cenſor, 

calling him Prefee#u5 morum, or Controller of manners, who thrice numbred the 

citiſens of Rome, andvalued cucrie mans goods : and not onely of the Citiſens 

of Rome, diſpearſed throughout the whole empire, bur of all the ſubiedts of cueric 

prouince: And was there-cuer Emperourthat left ſo goodly an cſtare of an empire, 
as he did ? . 

Aftcrwards it was diſcontinued vnder the tyranny of Tiberius and Caligula, and 
revined againe by Claudius the Emperour, which madethe 74 Luſtre . It was1eft a- 
eaine vnder Neyop,and continued againe vnder Yeſparian,who made the 74 Luſtre : 
and then it left vnder the tyranny. of Domirian, who called himſclte Perpetuall 
Cenſor, and yet madeno ſuruey . A hundred and fiftic yeres after,or thereabouts, 
the Emperour Dectw cauſed the Senate to declarePalerian Cenſor, with ample au- 
thoritie. And ſince that this office was laid aftde, the empire hath alwaies declined, 
True it is, that the Emperours of Greece diderect an office, which they called 
Magiſlrum Cenſus,or The maſter of inrollments whokept the publikeregiſters con- 
taining all teſtaments and publike acts, with the names and ages of eucric perſon ; 
yetnot with ſuch dignity and power as theauntient Cenſors. But it is certaine,that 
all rownes ſubject tothe Roman empire, had their Cenfors,cuen vnder Traian the 
Emperour,and that the Senators of euerietowne were choſen by the Cenfors, as 
wee may read inan epiſtle written by Plimethe younger to the Emperour Tratan. 


And (not to goe out of this realme) we read,that king Chldeberr, at the perſuaſion +. 


and inſtance of Maroutus Biſhop of Poitiers,made an edi&t , commaunding all his 
ſubiccts to be inroiled, and their goods to bee valued; the which is yer ſometimes 
putin practiſe at Venice, Genes, and Luques; whereas there bee Cenlors created: 
and namely at Venice inthe yeere 1566 they made three Magitrats to reforme the 
peoples manners, whom they called, 1 Sejonori ſopra il ben vinere dela citta: The 
Magilſtrats for the well liuing of the citiſens : for thatthename of Cenſor in a free 
citieabounding with all kind of delights,ſeemed harſh and ſeuere. 

Few yearcs before the creationof this Magiſtrat, hauing ſer forth my booke of 
the Method of Hiſtories, I did therein much maruell, that in ſo oreat a number of 
officers, wherein the Venetians did exceed other citics,they had for2otren Cenfors, 
which were moſtnecefſarie . The commonweale of Geneue in ficad of Cenfors 
haue deputed ten Antients, the which arechoſen as magiſtrats, whereof foureare 
of the counſellof threeſcore,and fix ofthe counſell oftwo hundred;which hold the 
ſubiects of that ſtate in ſuch awe,as few offences remaine vnpuniſhed : ſo as with- 
out doubt this commanweal2 will louriſh, if not through armes and wealth, yet 
by their vertues and pietic, ſo long as they ſhall maintaine the authoritie of thoſe 


Cenſorsnot tobe Aluntients , Whereby it doth plainely appeare, that the beſt and moſt flouriſhing 


citics could not long ſubſiſt without Cenſors : wherein many ignorant diuines a- 
buſethemſclues, in thinking that David was grieuouſly reprehended by God.and 
| puniſhed, 
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A puniſhed,for that he commaunded his people ſhould bee numbred ; when as God ,, 
commaunded Moyſes the Emperour of the [{raclites to doe it after their departure --.e. 
out of Fgypt,and againe before they entred intothe land of promiſe; andnot on- 
ly toumberthem, but to noteeuerie family, and to takethe name of cuerie parrt- 
cular perſon before they had conqueredanie thing, the which hee ſhould leaue to 
poſteritic : but the fault which David commitred, was in forgetting Gods com- 
maundement,charging him,that when he did numberthe people cuery oneſhould 
offer vnto God two groats of filuer (as 7oſeph hath verie well obſerued) being com- 
maunded inthe text of the law, to exact that holy tribute for an cxpiation of their 
linncs,ſo often as he ſhould pleaſe to haue the people numbred: then he adds, Leaſt 

} aplagueſhould beamong thepeople. But in my opinion heerein was thegreater 
offence,that the prince tooarrogantly truſting more in the force of his legions,than 
in the powerand helpe of the Almighty, did not number all his people, but thoſe 
onely that were able to beare armes , omitting the tribeof Zeui (which attended 
the ſacrifice)and thetribeof Beniamin.' And whereas the law commaunds cuerie 
oneto put halfeaſickle,ortwo filuer groats ; that is done in my opinion, to aboliſh The numbring of 
the impicticof the heathen, who taking the number of their ſubje&ts,offreda piece reply 
of filuer for euerie one vnto their gods : as allo God commaunded they ſhould 

ſprinckle the bloud of the ſacrificeaboue,and of eyther {ide of the altar,forbidding 

them expreſſely,not to offer any more bloud vnto their deuils,that he might call his 

C people from the inhumane and hatefull worſhipofdeuils . Anditſeemes thatking 
Serviushad borowed this ceremony from the people of the Eaſt, when as heecom- 
maundedaboxeto be ſet in uno Lucinas temple, into the which they put a denier 
for cucrie one that was borne: and another inthe temple of Iuwenra,where they did 
alſo put a denier for euerie one that had attayned to ſeuenteene yeres of age,at what 
time they put ona playne gowne without purple : and the thizd was inthe tem= 
ple of Yenus Libitina, into the whichthey put a denier tor euerie one that died : 

_—_— cuſtome continued inuiolable,cuen when as the office of Cenfor was neg- 
ected. 

» Weread,that the Athenians were inrolled inthe publike regiſters at the age of 
14 yecres,yert wee find no mention made of thetribute. But the numbring of the 

people which God commaunded to be made,was but of ſuch as could cary armes, 

from 20 yeeres vpward in the which it ſeemesthat old men aboue 60 were not 
compriſed, & yct they were found by pole to amount to ſix hundred thirtiethou- Thewnbe « 
ſand fiue hundred and fitty,befides the tribe of Zewi which made twentie two thou. **!ls. 
fand,from a moncth old vpward, which was in all fix hundred fifty twothouſand 
five hundred and fiftie. Ang fortie yeeres after the number was taken, when as all 

thoſe which came forth were dead,cxcept Moyſes,Joſua, and Calebthey were found +... .., 
to bee (ix hundredtwentie foure Hoallad ſeuen hundred ſeuenty three, compre- 

| hending the Leuits, beſides the women, {laues, old men,and youth vndertwentie 
rw ve wereat the leaſt twice as many . But Tiras Liuiusſpeaking of thenum- 

rofthe citiſens that were found in Rome, ſfayth in histhird booke,Cenſa ſunt ciur= = * 
um capita 415 millia, preter orbos orbaſque, the number of the citiſens is 415000 be- 
ſlides the blind . Floras in his 59 booke faith,Cenſa ſur ciuium capita 37.3 millia#2.3 
preter pupillos & viduas, the citiſensare numbredat3 13823 beſides widdowes and 
_ . Fiue yeeres after he ſayth,Cenſa ſunt ciuium capita 7 90 millia 9356, The num- 
der of the citiſensis 390936. Andinthefollowing ſuruey, 394.356. And inthe next 
nrollment 450000 and inthe otherafterthat 150000. I omit the former ſurueyes, 


Which are all greater than this laſt : but it ſeemes the Citiſens of Rome were not 
Tij ij excluded, 
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cxcluded,as it may appearc in that which I haue noted;forthat there werenoncbur 
widowes and orphelines excepted : and yet Florus ſaith in his 27 booke, Cenſa ſuns 
137000 Cluium,ex quo numero apparuit quanrum homin tot preliorum aduerſa fortuna po- 
puli Romani abXuliſser: The number of the citiſens were 137000: wherby it appeares 
how many men the Romancs loſt in their vnfortunate warres. And inthe former 
view heſayth, Cenſa ſunt cinium capita 270 millia: The check-roll of all thecitiſens 
comes to'270000. as if he would inferre, that the loſſes which they had receiued a- 
gainſt Hanibal, had carried away 133000 Citiſens : for if the women had beene 
comprehended which went not to the war,there had remayned none but women, 
for that they be alwaycs as many or morethan men,as I haue before ſhewed, And 
io Athens there was a ſuruey taken, wheras the number of women was greater than 
that of men,as 7Pauſanias faith, Butthe (crupleis decided by Tiras Linins, where he 
ſaith, ſpeaking of the ſeuenth inrollment, Cinutmum qui puberes efſent, ſupra centum de- 
cemmullia'erant : mulierum autem & puerorum, ſernorumq; E mercatorum, C ſordi- 
das artes exercentium ( ſiquidem Romanorum*nemini cauponariam, aus operoſam artem 
rrattare licuit ) triple plus quam turbe ciuils. The citiſens of full age were aboue 
110000 of women, children, (laues,marchants: and of thoſe which vied baſe trades 
(for no Roman might bea victualer or handycrafts man) the number was thrice as 
many as of theciuill ſort : whereby it appeares, that marchants, handycraftsmen, 
women,nor children,werenot regiſtred: as for ſlaues they were not niibred among 
the citiſens,but among moucable goods, the which were commonly fiftie for one : 
and cuenin Athens there were found a hundred times more {laucs than free men, 
by a ſuruey that was taken, whereas for ten thouſand ſtrangers, and twentie thou- 
ſand citiſens, there were foure hundred thouſand flaues. And of the number that 
was taken at Venice aboutthirtic yeares {ince,there were found two thouſand wo- 
men morethan men, as I haue formerly noted. 

Thebencfits which redounded to the publike by this numbring of the people, 
were infinite: for firſt they knew the number, age and qualitie of the perſons, and 
what numbers they could draw foorth, -cither to go to the warres,or to remaine at 
home; either to bee {entabroad in colonies, orto bee imployed in publike works of 
reparations,and fortifications : thereby they ſhall know what prouiſion of victuals 
isneceſſarie for cuerie citie, and eſpecially ina time of fiege,the which is impoſſible 
to preuent,if they know not the number of the people. And it there werenoo- 
ther bencfit but the knowledge of cuerie mans age,it cuts off a million of ſutesand 
quarrels the which are inuented touching the minoriticand maioritic of perſons : 
for which cauſe king Frauncis the firſt commaunded his chauncellour Poyer,to pup- 
liſh an edict, inioyning all curats to keepe a regiſter of all ſuch as ſhould bee borne: 
but for that the regiſters arenot keptas they oughr,this lawis ill obſcrued, Andin 
regard of the quality,we ſcean infinitnumber of ſutes touching the nobility,which 
ſhould be auoyded by this meanes: and the ſures of forgerie & talſhood, for the dif- 
guiſing and concealing of names of the parents,countrie,cſtate,and qualitiegof cue- 
rie one, whether hee beeacitiſen or a ſtranger, baſtard or lawtully borne, anoble- 
man ora patrician, a plebeian ora nobleman,and of what name & houſe he comes, 
for want of regiſters and cenſors can hardly be found our. 

This appeared plainely, when as Pericles numbred thecitiſens of Athens, for 
the prerogatiues and priuiledges they had aboue ſtrangers,where there were found 
thirteene thouſand three hundred and ſixty citiſens , and fiue thouſand ſtrangers 
which cartyed themſelues as citiſens, and were ſould for flaues by a publicke de- 


cree , Morcouer,toorderand gouerne the bodies & colleges of citiſens according 
to 
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A to theeſtate and age of euerie ou , asthey did vie in Rome andin Greece, it is Fs 
morethan neceſſary to know the number ofthe ſubie&ts; to gather their yoices in # 
elections the number is alſo requiſite; to deuide the people into tens, hundreds,and | 
thouſands,it is alſo neceſſarie to know the number of them. Butone of thegreateſt ; 
and moſt neceſſary fruits that can bee gathered by this cenſuring and numbring of 
the ſubiects,is the diſcouery of cuery mans eſtateand faculty, and whereby he gets Wi 
his liuing,therby to expell all drones out of acommonweale, which ſucke the hony Ropniohe. | i 
from the Bees,and to baniſh vagabonds,idle perſons,theeucs,cooſeners,& ruffians, &5ouof an 
which liue and conuerſe among good men,as woolues do among ſheepe,ſpending = ; 
their liues in theeuing,diſing,robbing,drinking and whooring ; whoalthough they 

3 walke in darkeneſſe,yet hereby they ſhould bee ſeene,notedand knowne. And as 
for the valuation of goods , it is noleſſe neceſſarie than the numbring of perſons. 
Caſsiodorus ſpeaketh thus,0rbis Romanus agris diniſus cenſug; aeſcriprus e#,ur poſſeſſio 

ſua nulla haberes incerta, quam pro tributorum ſuſceperas quantizate ſoluenda, TheRo- 


mane territories were deuided,andeuery priuate mans land laid out, that no mans | 
poſſeſſion ſhould bee vncertaine, the which he had taken for the payment of a cer- iſ 
taine rent or tribute. If then a ſuruey were taken of all theRoman empire,and the | | | 
lands diſtributed accordingly, that it might bee knowne what burthen euery one A meme equal 


was to beare in regard of the goods he inioyed;how much more neceſſary is it now, — 


when as there bce a thouſand ſortsof impoſts in euery commonweale, which the 95=2 ==» | 
1 J© auntientsdidneuerknow * This poynt is of ſuch conſequence;as it ſhould ſuffice, vf 
1 ifitſeruedfornothingelſe, butto cauſe cueryoneto bring in a declaration of his l! 
goods and reuennues : as was done in Prouence in the yeare 1471: whereby it did I 
afterwardes plainely appeare that the commons were oppreſſed by the cleargie and if 
nobilitie, if it had not beene prouided for by an edimade by Frauncis the firſt, in i 
the yere 153 4,and by another of his ſucceſſors: wherupon the three eſtates of Pro- | 
uence (beeing growne into great ſutes) were called before the Parliament at Paris, | 
where a prouinciall decree was made, Thatall men of what qualitic ſocuer,ſhould | 
pay their charges & impoſts according to theregiſter made inthe yeare 1471, when 
1 &there were three thouſand houſes charged witha ſoulz vpon the pound, without 
I J reſpeRof familiesorperſons,but tothe lands ſubie&to contribution. They were 
alſo conſtrained in the yere 1516 to makea ſuruey and declaration of all the bene- 
fices of this realne, in regardof thetithes,the which by reaſon of thedaily alterati- 
ons and changes require a newe ſuruey ornumbring : for ſome Incumbent payes 
morethan a moytie of his benefice, when as another paycth not the thirtith part for 
the tithes « Thelike was required by Marillas the kings aduocate for the ſubfidie of 
Provence. 
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ae vſuall in cuerie commonyweale,for the vnequalitie of charges) ſhall ceaſe : and l 
moreouer all ſutes depending before Iudges forrelicte, ſhould be quite cut off: by 4 meanesromoid l 
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A notable anſwere 
of a Tribune, 


The Cenſor hare 
full ro the wicked 


By this meanes yow ſhall know who be miſerable,who prodigall, whichbe ban- 
querouts,who rich,which poore, who coolſeners, which vſurers, & by what gaines 
ſomegetſomuch wealth,and others are oppreſſed with ſo great want , andhow tg 
redrefle it: forthatby the extreame pouerty of ſome, and the exceeding wealth of 
others, weſceſo many ſeditions,trouble,& ciuillwarres ariſe . Moreouer, all edicts 
and decrees,and generally all judgements and ſentences touching fines & amerce- 
ments,ſhould be ordred,and juſtice equally adminiſtred,when as euery manscſtate 
wereknowne,ſceing that the puniſhment may not exceed the offence . Alſo,all de- 
ccits in mariages, in bargaines and ſalcs,in all priuat 8 publike negotiations ſhould 
be diſcoucred and knowne. | 

I omit a multitude of ſutes touching ſucceſſons, diuiſions, and morgages, the 
which are concealed for the moſt part, and thould bee made plaine by the regiſters 
without ſearch,the which ſhould eaſe the ſubie&ts charge, and preuent thetalſhood 
of witneſſes . It may bee ſome will ſay vnto me, That it were a hard thing to expoſe 
the pouertic of ſome to be ſcorned,and the wealth of others to bee cnuied . Behold 
the greateſt argument thatcan bee obiected to hinder ſo good and commendablea 
thing. But I anſwere, Thatall enuy will ceaſeagainſt thoſe whom they hold to bee 
rich and arenot, and the mockeric againſt ſuch as haue wealth and were held poore. 
And ſhall the enuieof the malicious, or the derifion of the ſcorner, hinder ſo g00d 
and commendable athing 2 Neuer wile prince nor good law-maker did regard en- 
uieor ſcorne, when there is queſtion of good lawes. Although this law (whercof 
queſtion is made) concernes onelymoucable goods and not lands. To fay, that it 
is neither good nor comely to.know private mens wealth or wants,the conenatlds 
and negotiation of marchants, which conliſts moſt commonly in bookes of credit, 
nortolay open the ſecretsof families ; Ianſwere, that thercarenone but cooſeners 
& decciucrs that arelothto-haue their liues laid open, & their ations knowne : good 
men that feare not thelight,will bee alwaics glad to haucthcir eſtates knowne, with 
theirqualitics, wealth and maner of liuing. An Architect ſaid one day to Linius Dru- 
ciusthe Tribune, That hewould makethe lights of his houſe in ſuch ſort, asno man 
ſhould oucr-looke him : To whom Druſus anſwered, I pray you make it inſuch ſort 
as euery one may looke into it8& {Ce mine ations. Yellezus Parerculus who writes the 
hiſtorieſaith, that this man was ſaniFus &> integer vite, of a holy & vpright life. But 
the office of Cenſor is chiefly againſt the wicked : Andin old timcs euery Roman 
kepta regiſter of his ations and expences,and of all his goods : But yppon thede- 
clining of the empire,when as vices began to ſpring vp,they neglected it, faith Aſco- 
nim, for that many were condemned by theirregiſters . AndI find not that euer a- 
.ny but tyrants theeucs and bankerouts hated the office of Cenſor,and haue hindred 
All they couldthe valuation of goods,asI hauenoted of Tiberius, Caligula,Neroand 
Domitian . It is thereforea meere mockery.to pretend that this would bee a meanes 
for tyrants to oppreſle their ſubicas with exactions : for there is no tyrant ſocruel, 
but he wilmore willingly take from therich thanfrom the poore, wheras forwant of 


a Cenſorthe pooreare pinched,and therichſauethemſelues. Weallo ſee thatby the 


_ of the yſurers & therich citiſens of Rome,of fix Cenſors choſen ſucceſſiue- 
y in one yeare, notanie one couldintend his charge : whereupon the Tribunes ma- 
king their complaints before the people.jaid, That th- Senatours feared the regiſters 
and pubſike informations, which diſcouered cuerie mans eſtate, and their actiue and 
paſſiue debts, whereby they ſhould find, that ſome of the Citiſens were oppreſſed 
by the others, and ruined by the yſurcrs. And then thetribune proteſted, rhatthey 


would notſuffer any debtour to bee adiudged to his creditors, nor inrolled to mY 
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\ thewarres,vnill they had fuſt ſeene a declaration of the debts, tothe end they might 
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prouideas they ſhould find itneedfull. Then did the debtors flocke togetherabout 
the Tribune, to giuehimayd andaſſiſtaunce. Why ſhould a good creditor feare to 
haue his debtsand contracts viewed,or his lands (lawfully purchaſed)knowne why 
ſhould he hinder theknowledge of his goods,lawtully gotten by his induſtic and la- 
bour 2 It ſhalbe alwaies honorable vnto him;and if he be an honeſt man, if he loues 
the preſcruation of the common weale,and the reliefe of the poore, he will make no 
difticultie to giuea declaration of his goods for therelicfe of the publike,if need ſhall 
require, If he be wicked, if hee bee an vſurer, an cxtortioner, a publiketheefe, and a 
obber of priuate men,he hath reaſon to oppole himlſelte all he can, that his goods, 
hislite, nor his ations may be knowne : but there is no reaſon to aske the vinteners 
aduiceif they ſhall ſuppreſſe alehouſes, or theſtrumper, if they thallput downethe 
ſues; norot bankers,if they ſhall aboliſh vſuriez norof the wicked, it they ſhould 
haue Cenſors. 

The auntient Greeks and Latines hauc alwaics ſpoken of cenſuring,as of a diuine 
thing,the which hath alwayecs preſerued the greatneſſe ofthe Roman empire ſolong 
as Cenſors werein credit . T #2us Linius(peaking of king Seruzus, who firlt ordained 
that euericoneſhould giue a certificate of his goods, faith, Cenſumin#ituit rem ſa'us 
berimam tanto imperio, Hc inſtituted the office of Cenfor, a wholeſome thing torſo 
= an empire. Butafterthat Cenſors were created in the Conſuls place, and that 

y little and little they began to take knowledge of the lite and manners of euerie 
one, then began they toreſpe&the Cenſors, and toreuerencethem more than all 0- 
ther magiſtrats : whereof Titus Linms ſaieth, Hic annus Cenſure initium fuit, a par- 
ua origine ort4,que deinde incremento auttacſt,ut morum diſciplineq; Romans penes eam 
regimen, Senatus,equitumq; centurie,decoris dedecoriſqj diſcrimen ſub ditione eius ma- 
Liſtrarus, publicorum ins,privatorumq; locorum vettig alia populi Romani Pies nur argue 
arbitrio eſsent , This yeare was the beginning of the Cenfors office, ſpringing from 
aſmall matter, the which was afterwards ſo augmented, as hee controlled theman- 
ners and diſcipline of the Romans, the aſſemblies of the Senate,and of knights, alſo 


The opinion of 


the aunticnts tou 


ching Cenfurs. 


the diſtin&tion of honour and infamie were ſubieRrtothis magiſtrat; and thepublike ' 


rites, with the reuenues of priuat places belonging to the people of Rome, were cen- 
ſured by him. The Cenſors office then was to receiuethe number of the perſons, 
and the valuation of their goods , to be ſuperintendant of the treaſure, to farme out 
the impoſts,cuſtomes,and all the reuenues of the commonyeale, to retorme abuſes, 
toplaceand diſplace Senatours,todiſmiſſethemen atarmes, and to cenſure the life 
and manners of eucrieone. Plutarch ſpeakes ina higher ſtile,tearming the office of 
Cenſor, Moſtfacred and mightie . It may be ſome will ſay,thatthe charge was ouer 
pu : yettwo Cenſors were ſufficient inſogreatan empire, But their charges may 

edeuided : for to place and diſplace Senators,that charge was giuen vntothe Cen- 
ſors, to eaſe the people, faith Feſtus: the which could not be donein a monarchie, 


The charoe of the 
aunticne Cenſors. 


The Cenſors re- 


whereas the prince makes choyce of all magiſtrats, eſpecially of his counſell. Yet formers of atuw, 


it wereneceſlarie, that the ouerſeers of the treaſure ſhould be true Cenſfors, that is, 
men without blame or reproch : for you muſtalwayes commit the purſeto themoſt 
truſtie;and the reformation of abuſes to the moſt vpright. As forthe reformation of 
abuſes, itis the goodlieſt thing that euer was inuented in any commoniweale, and 
it hath beſt maintained the greatneſſe of that empire : : for euen as the Cenſors 
were alwayes choſen out of the moſt yertuous menof the commonyeale, ſo did 
they ſtriue to conforme the ſubieds to the'true patterne of honour and vertue. 


This was done from fiue yeres to fiue yeres: 8&after that they had ſetled the _— d 
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the treaſure, and farmedoutthereuenucs. Andif they diſcontinuedthis charge ( ag 
oftentimes it fell out by reaſon of the rediouſneſſe of the warres) then did it plainel 
appeare, that the people grew corrupted in manners, and that commonuweale decl;- 
ned, like yntoa bodie which leaues his ordinaric purging : this was manifeſt during 
the ſecond Punike warrc, when as thcy had no time toattend that charge conuent- 
ently , butas ſooneas Hannibal was retired into the territories of Naples, then the 
Ccnſors(faith T irs Linins) Ad mores hominum reg endos animum aduerterunt, caſtig an- 
daque vitia que velnt diutinos morbos epra corporaex ſeſegionunt, natabelloerant , The 
Ccnſors applyed themſelucs toreforme mens mancrs,and to puniſh vices, the which 
had ſprung vpby reaſon of the wares, as continvall feauers doc in ficke and corry pt 
bodics, And yet they dealt not withany abuſes, but ſuchas werenot tobe cenſured 
by the Tudges : forthe magiſtrats and the people tooke knowledge of murthers, pa- 
ricides,thetts, concuſſhions,and ſuch like crimes,che which are puniſhed by thelawes, 
Is it not ſufficient, willſome one ſay, topuniſh crimes and offences by the law? My 
anſwcre is, That thelawcs puniſh thoſe offences onely,which trouble the quict of a 
commonweale : and yet the greateſt offendors doe cafily eſcapethe puniſhment of 
the law, cucn as great docafily breake through the ſpiders web. And who is ſo 
illaduiſed,as to mcaſure honour and vertue by the lawes * 2uu e# (laith Seneca) qui 
ſe proftetur leg ibus omnibus innocentem ? vt hac itaſu.,quam auguſta eſt innocentia adle- 

embonum fe: quanto latius pates officiornm quam iurts regula? quam mulza pteras, 
Wes hberalitas, inſlicia, fides exigunt , que extrapublica: rabulas ſunt | What is 
he that profcfſcth himſelfean innocent by all lawes ? how ſtrict is innocency, to bee 

ood according to the lawes how much larger arethe rules of dutiethan of law ? 
_ many things doe piety, humanity, liberalitie, tuſtice,and faith,challengeat our 
hands, the which arenot inſcrted inthe publiketablcs 2 It is manifeſt, that the moſt 
dereſtable vices, and that moſt corrupta commonweale , areneuer called into iudge- 
ment. Treacheric is not puniſhed by the law, b*eing one of the moſt abominable 
vices : Butthe Cenſors (faith Tally) were notſo curious of any thing, as to puniſh 
periury. Drunkenneſſe, gaming, palliardie,and looſeneſle of life,are ſuffered with all 
impunity ;and who can redrefle theſediforders but the Cenſor s We ſee moſt com- 
monwealcs ſwarme with vagabounds, idle perſons,and ruthans, whoby their deeds 
andexamples corrupt good citifens ; and thereis no meane to expc] this vermine, but 
by the Cenſor. There is yet one ſpeciall reaſon which ſhewes that the Cenſors of- 
ficeis now more neceffarie than euer: forthatin old times the maſter of cucry fami- 
ly hadabſolute commaund, the father ouer his children, the maſter ouer his flaues 
had abſolute power of life and death, without any appcale, and the husband had 
thelike authority ouer the wife in foure cafes, as wee hauc ſhewed elſewhere : butall 
this now cealing,what iuſtice may we expett of the impiety of children againſt their 
fathers and mothers - of theill gouernment of maried couples 2 of the contemptof 
maſters ? How many virgins doe weſee fold and diſhonoured by the parents them- 
ſclucs, or that ratherſufferthem toliue loofly than to be maried,thinking it betterto 
caſt forth thcir children,orto killthem, than to nouriſh them 2 and how can all this 
bepreuented but by a Cenſor ? 

[ diſpute not of the conſcience to God, the which is the chicfeſt and moſt prin- 
cipal thing that oughtto be cared for in cucrie family & common weale ; the which 
carealthough it hath beenc alwaycs committed vnto Biſhops, miniſters, and other 
ſpirituall officers, yet the magiſtratought to haue a ſpeciall regardthatitbe aboueall 
things heldin reuerence : for ckhongh thelay of God commaunds that euericone 
appeare before him at the thuee great fealts of the yeare at the leaſt, yet nos are 
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&. ſome which neuer goe, andſo by this contempt of religion, hath ſprung vp by little 
andlittle,the deteſtable ſe& of Atheiſts, which haue nothing but blaſphemy in their 
mouthes,and contempt of diuine and humanelawes; whereby do follow infinite 
muzthers,paricides,poyſonings, treaſons,periuries, adulteries, and inceſts : neither 
is it to bee expected, that eyther prince, or magiſtrat ſhall reduce thoſe ſubiects vn- 
derthe obedicnce of the lazves,that haue trodden all religion vnder foot. But this 
depends of the ouerlcears or Cenlors, who vie diuinelawes w henas mans decrees 
arcof no force : forthat Leg um merus nop ſcelera,ſedlicentiamcomprimis , The teare 
of lawes doth not ſuppreſle the crimes,but the libertie . There haue becne and are 
at this day infinite numbers, who although they offend not the princes lawes, 

p yet line they moſt wickedly, and as ZatFantius ſaid well, Poſſuns enim leges de- 
liita punire,conſciemtiam munire non poſsunt . Lawes may well puniſh offences, but 
they cannot fortifie and amend the conſcience. Andas torthe bringing vp of youth 
(the which is one of the chicfeſt charges of a commonweale, whereof as of) yong 
plants they ſhould haue the greateſt care ) wee ſee it is neglected, and that which 
ſhould be publike, is lcft to every mans diſcretion, vſing itat his »leaſure, ſome in one 
ſort,ſome in another, the which I will not touch heere,hauing treated thereof inan 
other place. And tor that Zzcurgus (aid, That theregn conſiſted the foundation of a 
commonyweale; he pms oreat Pedonometo be Cenſor of the youth, and 
to gouernethem according to thelawes, not at the parents diſcretion : for as the 

16 fopeandend of acitie is a one, ſo the education of all the citiſens, according to A- 

ri/torles opinion, ſhould be all one : andſodid the Atheniens decree by a publike e- 

dit, madeat therequeſt of Sophocles, knowing well, that in vaine were lawes made, 

it youth (as Ariſtozle ſaid) were nor inſtructed in good manners . All this depends on 

the care and vigilancie of Cenſors, firſt to hauea care of the manners and bchauiour 

of ſchoolemalters. | 
I will paſſe ouer with (tlence theabuſcs whichare committed in ſuffering of com- 

medics and entcrludes, the which isa moſt pernitious plague to a commonweale : phys pernitios 
forthcreis nothing thatdoth more corrupt the citiſens good manners, ſimplicitie, wat. 

17 andnaturall bountic; the which hath the more power & effect, tor thattheir words, 

accents, geſture, motions, and actions, gouerned with all the art that may be, andot 

amoſt filthy and diſhoneſt ſubic&, leaues a liucly impreſſion in their ſoules which 
apply thercunto all theirſences. Toconclude, wee may well fay that the Comme- 
dians ſtage is an apprentiſhip of all impudencie, looſencfſe, whooredome, cooze- 
ning,deceit and wickednefle. And therefore Ariſtorle did not without cauſe ſay, 

That they muſt hauea care leaſt theſubie&ts wentto commedics: he had ſaid better, 

That they ſhould pull downe their theaters,and ſhut the commedians out of the 

citiegates : 21a (ſaid Seneca) nihil ram moribus alienum,quam in ſpettaculo deſidere : 

For there is nothing morecontrarieto good manners, than to haunt plaies. And 

: therefore Philyp Auguſtus king of Fraunce,did by a publike ediCt baniſh all players 
1 ontof hisrealme. If any one will ſay,thatboth Greeks and Romans did allow of 
plaies : I anſwere,that it was for a ſuperſtition they had vntotheir gods ; but the 
wiſeſt have alwaies blamed them : for althougha Tragedie hath ſomething in it 
more ſtately and heroike,and which doth make the hearts of men leſſe effeminar, 
yet Solo hauing ſeene the Tragedie of The plaied,did much miſlike it: Where- 
of Theſpis cxculing himſelte, ſaid, It was bur a play : No (replyed Solon) but this 
play turnes to carneſt, Much more had he blamed Commedies,that werethen vn- 
knowne : and now adayes they put at the end of cueric T ragedie(as poyſon into 0 
meat)acomedie or jigge. Andalthoughthat comedies were more tollerable a- 
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mong thoſe that dwell inthe Southerne parts, becing more heauic and melan. 
choly by nature, & for their naturall conſtancie leſle ſubieQt to change; yer ſhould 
they bevtterly defended to thoſethat live towards the North, being of aſanguine 
complexion, light and inconſtant, having in a manner all the force of their ſoule 
inthe imagination of the common and brutall ſence, But there is no hope to ſee 
playcs forbidden by the magiſtrats, for commonly they are the firſt atthem , 

It isthe proper charge of the graue and wiſe Cenfors, who will bee carefull to 
entertainethe honeſt Gimnaſticall exerciſes, to keepethe bogie in health : and of 
muſike to reſtraine the appetites vnder the obedience of reaſon : I meane mulike, 

Twmeenes'*» Which doth notonely {ignifie harmonie, bur alſo all liberall and honeſt ſciences; 

nananer hauinga ſpeciall care,thatthis naturall mulike be not altered,nor corrupted, as itis « 
at this day, ſeeing there is nothing that ſlips more ſweetly and inſenſibly intothe 
interiour afteQtions of the mind . Andif we may not preuaileſo much as to haue 
the Ionique and Lidian 'ongs, that is to fay,the fift and ſeucnthtune; baniſhedout 
of a commonweale,and detended from all youth(as both Plato and Ariſtoriefaid it 
was neceffarie)at theleaſt letnot the Diatonie muſike(which is more naturall than 
the Chromatique or Enharmonique) becorrupted by other medlies : and that the 
Dorien ſongs, or of the firſt tune (the which is proper to ſwectnelle and ſeemely 
grauitie) be not diſguiſed into manie tunes, and fo deuided,as moſt part of muſt- 
cians become fooles or mad men , for that they cannot taſt of a naturall muſicke, 
no more than a weake ſtomake corrupted with delicates, can digeſt good and ſub- 
ſtanciall meat. Allthis depends of the Cenſfors dutie : for that neither Indgesnor 
any other officers will euer regardit. 

T hey alſo complaine of exceſle in apparell, and that the ſumptuarie lawes are 
trodden vnder foot . It ſhallnneerbe retormed, if therebee nor Cenſors to ſeethe 
lawes executed,asin oldrime the Nomophylaces, or Law keepers, did in Athens, 
And therefore an auntient Oratour ſaid, That the Tribune which firft reſtrained 
the Cenſorsauthoritie,had ruined the commonweale : It was Clodius, one of the 
wickedeſt men of his time, which law was fixe yeares after diſanulled by thelaw 
Cecilia. 


Seeingthen thattocenſure is ſo goodly, profitable,and neceſlarie a thing,letvs 
now ſee, if Cenſors ougnt to haueany juriſdiQtion : for it ſeemes it ſhould be but 
The Cenſors A ieſt without ſome juriſdiftion, YetI ſay, that the Cenſor ought not to haueany 


Ee juriſdictionar all, rothe end that his charge be nor intangled with ſutes and con- 


tronecſies . In like ſort, the auntient Roman Cenſors had no juriſdiQtion , but a 
looke,a word. and a daſh with a pen,was more bloudie, and touiched more to the 
—_— all the decreesand iudgements of the magiſtrat. When as they made 
their ſcrutiny or ſuruey, you ſhould haue ſcene foure or fi; eh1:ndred Senators, the 
order of horſemen,and all the people ſtand trembling before them : the Senatour 
fearing leſt he ſhould be put fromthe Senat ; the horieman from his horſe, & rankt 
among the baſferſort : andthe ſimplecitiſen robe raſed ont of his order and from 
hisline,and placed among thetributaries : as Tirus Liuius doth teſtifie, That 66 
Senators were raſedatonetime out of the regiſter, and excluded the Senat, And 
yet leſt this great honour and authoritie of the Cenſors ſhould make way to a 
tyranny,ifthey verearmed with power and iuriſdiQion,or if any ſhould becon- 
demned without hearing ; it was therefore wel aduiſedthey ſhould haue nothing 
bur the cenſuring and reformation, And therefore T ully ſaid, That the iudgement 
of the Cenſors did onely make men bluſh : and for that it did but rovch the name, 
the Cenſors correction was called 1znominia, Ignominic ; the which ifs och 

intamy, 


J 
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4 infamy, depending vpontheTudge that hath publike juriſdition,and in cauſesthar 
make men infamous. And theretorethe Prctor did notre them as infamous, that 
were caſſicred with ignominy, the which had beene ridiculous,if they had beene 
infamous. And yet the doubt which Lawyers hauce made, If ignominious men 
ſhould ſufferas the infamous ; ſhewes plainly,that Ignominy and Infamy isnot all 


one, as manic haue ſuppoſed, 


By the aunticnt cuſtome of Greece, it was lawtuilto killany one, or any of his 
children that was noted infamous, as the Orator Zibanirs faith in his pleading for 
Halirhorius . Now although the Cen{or had raſedany Senator out ofthe Regiſter 
booke, yetit he would makeperition vnto the people he was admitted, and ſome- 

3 times abſolued and 1cſtored : but it there were any accuſer that did ſccondthe 
Cenſor,or if the Cenſor himſeclte would accuſcany asa private man,if theaccuſed 
were found jr condemned by the people,or by Coramifſione 


15d-pute 
by che people,then was henot onely ignominious, but alto inlamous, and teckwa 
incapable euertobeareoftice: and therforethoſe which were cenſured, they were 
not judged, but yet they were as a man may ſay,torciudged : and if the Cenſor 
were an eloquent man,he would oppoſe himielteas an acculer of thoſe that would 
ſeeke to bee reſtored againſt his cenlure : as Caro did again!t Zucms Flaminins,ma- 
king an oration againſt his filthy and diſordred lite, hauing rafed him our of the re- 
giſtcr of Senators . Butthole that were bctteraduiſed, and had jtome hope ot reſti- 
C tation.ſucd for ſome office,or honorable commiſſion trom the peoplethe which if 
they obtained,they weretrced from all cenſure of ignominie, or cl{c they were re- 
ſtored by the other Cenſors tiue yeares atter : if hee did performe neither the one 
northe other, he was not admittcd into the Senat : neither could a horſemanreco- 
ver his horſe norhis ranke. And(7p1anus {peaking of thefe men)doubts whether 
they are to beadmitred as witnefles, And for the berter confirmation hereof,Cicers 
brings inan example of Cars Gerta, who was excludedthe Senate by the Cenfors 
and yer afterwards he was choſen Cenfor : and alittle atter ſpeaking of cen/uring, 
he faich, That the auntients would haue the Cenfors office to carrie a ccrtaine 
y fcarc,and notapuniſhent. The which was partly the cauſe why the Claudtan law 
was diſanulled the which would not hauc any Senator excluded the Senat, norra- 
{cd out of the regiſtcis,it he were not accuſed before both by the Cenſors,and con- 
demned by cither of them, the which had imbaſed the oftice of Cenlor, being fo 
reucrend as the Senate of Rome would not permitthe Cenfors (after theiy charge 
expired) to bee accuſcd,or called inqueſtion for anicthing that they had done du- 
ring their charge : the which was lawfull againſt all other magiſtrats. And it ſeemcs 
for the ſame reaſon the Emperour Conſtantine did tcare the libels of accuſation 
propounded againſt the Su:ucilans or Ouerſcersat the Councell of Nice, ſaying, 
That he wouldnotiudgethem that were Cenſors of cucricmans life. And forthe 
} fame cauſe Charlemaine in his conſtitutions hath made a Canon, That no prelate 
ſhould be indged without 72 witneſſes, freeing the Pope fiom the cenſure of any 


. man: the which hath bene obſcrued vntill the councell of Conſtance,where it was 
decreed, That the Pope ſhould be judged by the Councell. I willnot heere diſpute 
if the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction be well grounded ; but it is to be feared,that hauing 
preſumed ſo much, they arclikely t6 loſe both iuriſdiftion & all eccleſiafticall cen- 
ſure, the which hath alwaics bene of great conſequence : for enen as the auntient 


Dtuides (who were antient Iudg 


.T 


and princes that would not obey their decrees, euen fo the ecclefiaſticall cenſure 
amongſt Chriſtians, hathnot ohely maintained diſcipline and good manners for 


many 


3 Pro Cluentis, 
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many ages, but hath alſo made Tyrants to tremble,and reduced Kings and Empe., þ 
rours vnto reaſon, pulling oftentimes their crownes from their heads, and their 
ſcepters out of their hands, forcing them to make peace or warre,to chaungetheir 
diſlolute life,to do juſtice, and to reforme thelawes. All the hiſtories are full , bue 
there is none ſofamous,as of Saint Ambroſe,who did cenſure Theodoſums the Great, 
and Nicholas 1 Pope, who cenſured Zorharre King of Italy : and Innocent, who did 
excommunicate Lewis 7 King of Fraunce, to whom for three yeres ſpaceno prieſt 
durſt adminiſtertheSacrament, 

True it is, that the abuſe of a cenſure of ſo great conſequence, hath madethe 
miniſters, the diſcipline,and their cenſure to be contemned, the which conſiſted 
in interdi&tion, ſuſpenſton,and excommunication : for many vppon light cauſes, 
and without cauſe did excommunicate, yea they haue ſet downe 39 cauſes wher- 
ina man did incurre excommunication pſofacto, without iudgement or ſentence, 
and which is more, they did excommunicate Corporations, Colleges, Vniuer- 
fities, Emperours, Kings,and Kingdomes, without diſtinction of age, ſexe, inno- 
cents, or mad men, although fince (but too late) they haue ſomewhat corrected 
this abuſe: but in this kingdome it was decrecd by the ſtatutes of Orleance, that 
they ſhould not vieany excommunication , but in crimes and publike ſcandall, 
The Prelats, Biſhops , and Popes, haue alwayes pretenced the cenſure of man- 
ners and religion to belong vnto them, as a thing whereof judges and magiſtrats 
take no knowledge, but in caſeof execution. And incethe auntients and ouer- 
ſeers haue vſedthe like prerogatine in many places, a thing which is verie neceſſa- 
ry,if there beno Cenfors, as well to reforme the peoples manners, and towatch 
ouerthem, as to countenance the dignity of Paſtors Biihops and Miniſters, whom 
we cannot eſtecme and honour too much, for the charge and dignitie which they 
beare; God did wiſely prouide, making choice of his miniſters , and giuing the 
prerogatiue of honour vnto thetribe of Zexi, aboueall thetribes, and to the fa. 
mily of Aaron,ofthe which the Prieſts only were,aboue all the Leuits,giningthem 
the tenths of cattell, fruits, and of all heritages, with great honours and priuiledges: 
and byan articleof thelaw of Goditis ſaid, That he that ſhall diſobey the ſentence 
of the high Pricſt,ſhallbeputto death . Andthey that ſhall abaſethe eſtate of the 
Miniſters, Biſhops, and Auncients, and ſeckerotake from them, all eccleſiaſticall 
cenſure,with their goods and honours, to ſeethem poore and ſcorned, they con- 


The pouertie and temne God,and regard not religion,the which isa marter verie conſiderable : and 


contempt of the 
m'niſters makes 


ie was partly the chicte cauſe, why the chiefe Miniſter of Loſanna forſooke the 


—— towne, for that the heads of the Cantons could not indurethat the Antients ſhould 


hauethe cen{uring of manners : yetthe one is moſt neceſſarie in eucrie well goucr- 
ned commonnweale, citherto create Cenfors or to ſubmit themſelues to the cenſure 
of the Biſhops. 

The Scigneurie of Geneue reſerues this prerogatiue to their Biſhops, Miniſters, 
and Auntients,to haue the —_ of a Corporation, and to cenſuretheliues, 
and manners of men in their conliſtorie , and yet without any juriſdiction to com- 
maund, or to execute their ſentences;cither by themſelues,or by the officers of the 
Seigneurie,but for diſobedience they excommunicate him,a matter of greater con- 
ſequence: for the perſon excommunicated.after a certayne time is purſued crimt- 
nally before the magiſtrate, by the Inquiſitour of the faith, as inthe catholike 
church, but not ſo ſoone : for there hath beene ſome one excommunicate fifteene 
yecres, and afterwards conuented before the Inquiſitor of the faith, who meant to 


procced againſt him, hee hath appealed to the Parliament, where his appellation 
was 
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A wasrcicCted,8& he condemned ina fine, decreeing, that he ſhould be ſeized on and 
carried to the Biſhops priſon, commaunding the Inquiſitor to proceed in his triall, 
euen vntoa definitiue ſentence, and to certitie the Court. It was in thoſe daics, 
when as it was lawfull ro excommunicate any man cuen for pettie debts, al- 
though the debtors had made it knowne that they had not any thing. But atter the 
edict made at Orleance,and confirmed by the Parliament, the Biſhops and Aunti- 
ents could not vie ſuch cenſures within this realme. At Lions MF de Moulin was 
much diſconteted againſt the confiſtorie,laying, That vnder colour of their cenſure- 
they attempted vppon thetemporall iurildi&tion,and yethee blamed it inthe catho- 
like church . But taking away ſuſpenſion, interdi&tion,and excommunication, the 


1 3 ecclefiaſticall cenſure is of no force,and by the {ane inconucnience, good manners 


and diſcipline is aboliſhed : butthere is no reafon, that for difobectence in ſlight 
matters,they ſhould vieſuch cenſures, 

The auntient Cenfors did ſet notes and marks vppon the regiſters againſtthoſe 
that deſerued it, to aduertiſe their ſucceſſors in their charge of thoſe that wereſono- 
ted,if they did notamend, In my opinion that ſhould futhce, and riot to proceed 
againſt them by any amercements,or to excommunicate them tor want of paiment. 
Lleaueittothe wiſe to decide,whetherit bee better ro diuide the temporall cenſure 
(touching mancrs & other things aboue ſpecitied)trom the eccleſiaſticall cenſure,or 
to ioyne them together , But yetit werebetter to allow both tothe Biſhops & An- 


IC tients, than to take all from them,and thereby to depriue the commonyweale of that 


which is moſt neceſſarie : for wee ſee thoſe eſtates which doe vie it, t,floutiſh in 
lawes and good manners : we ſee whooredome, vſuric, mummeries, and excefſein 
all things rooted out , the blaſpheamer, ruthan,and idle vagabound baniſhed; and 
without doubt, thoſe commonwelles which ſhall vie ſuch cenſure, ſhall continue 
and flouriſh inall vertues : they which negle& lawes , vertue,and religion,will bee 
contemned, as it happened in Rome not long before the ruine of the empire ; when 
as in ſtead of Cenſors,they createdan office whichthey called The Tribune of Plai- 
firs, as we way note in Caſ5iodorus . But forthat the Cenſors office was firſt inſtitu- 


y ted inzegard of taxes, ſubſidies,and impoſts,and to make aſtocke tor publike neceſ* 


ſities,let vs alſo ſpeake of treaſure. 
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E : SY, rorfaid,itis verieneceſſary to haue the trueknowledgethereof,, firſt 
; K{Atoſec by what honeſt meanesto gather money together ; ſecond- 
&\ly,toimploy ittotheprofitand honour of the commonyweale; and 
laſtly, toſpare and to reſerue ſomepart forall needfull euents, leaſt 
==2the publiketreaſurie being exhauſt; the commonweale might bee 
oppreſſed with ſudden calamitie, We will therefore handle theſe three poynts eue- 
reonein order. IgE 
Touching the firſt poynt. There are many craftsmaſters in matters of impoſts, 
which know many meanes to raiſe ypgreatſummes of money, but they neuer had 
the true knowledge of honour and honeſtie., Butleauingtheſe cunning politicians 
Iwill follow thoſe, whoas they haue hadagreat care of therreafure, ſo haue they 
loughtby honeſt meanes to increaſe the reuenues of the commonywealeleſtthe citie 
by want ſhould be drawncinto danger, and — prince forced by vnlawfull mcanes 
12! K 


to 
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to ſuckethe priuat wealth and bloud of his ſubiccts, as it hath happenedtothoſethat x; 
ſeemed beſtacquainted with politike affaircs ; amongſt the which the Lacedemoni- 
ans ate named, whom not content with their owneterntories, as their maſter Zjcyy- 
Po ef 4,6 gs had taughtthem, taking from them all vicot gold and filuer, inioyning them to 
4/«pbns, © make money of iron, lcaſt that ſtrangers ſhould grow in loue with the Lacede- 
monians countrie, or they with thatof ſtrangas, ſuppoſing thercby not onely to 
free his citiſens from injuries, bur alſo trom forraine vices : But they had no ſooner 
paſt their frontiers but they fell to borrowing, ſome of the king of Perſia,as Ly/ander 
and Callicrazides: ſome of the king of Egypt, as Ageſilaws, and Cleomenes, kings of 
Lacedemon . For which cauſe the Seigmoric of Sparta hauing ſoone wonneall 
Greece, and gathered togethera greatmaſle of treaſure, they decreed , That all the G 
gold and fiiluer which they had taken from their encmics, ſhould bekept inthe pub- 
like Treaſuric, toſerue them at their need, with defence not to vſe it for anie priuat 
occaſion : but th:ir treaſure without ground or ſupply beeing ſoone waſted , they 
| were forced to returne to borrowing to make warre(the which is not entertayned 
Wrisno:main- and maintayned by dict,as an auntient Capraine ſaid) whereby their commonyeale 
rnedbyad decaicd vnder king Cleomenes, Euerie commonweale therefore muſt prouide to 
hauethcic treaſure built of a ſureand durable foundation , There are onely ſeuen 
mcanes in generall for the making of a publike treaſure, in the which all other are 
Seven meanes w CONtCined , The firſtis,by the reucnues ofthe commonweale : Theſecond,by con- 
gavernert * queſt fromthe enemie:: Thethird,by the liberalitic and gift of friends: Thefourth 1 
by thepenſjons & tribute of theiralies : The fifth, vpon trathke : The (ixt,vpon mar- | 
chants,which bring in and carrie out marchandiſe : And the ſeuenth vppon the ſub- 
ics impoſts . 
Touching the firſt, which growes by thereuenues,there is not any ſeemes to mee 
more honeit & ſure. So we readthatall theantient monarchs and law-giuers,which 
builded new cities, or tranſported new colonies, they aſſigned (belidts the ſtreets, 
temples, theaters,& the poſſeſſions of =—_ men)certaine places fit forthe common- 
weale,and freetoall in general ; the which were called Commons,andlet outto pri- 
Revenues the =UAte men fora certainetime,or-for euer, paying a yeercly rent into the Treaſurie or I I) 
chicketmeares Exchequer.to ſupply the charges of the commonweale . Weread that Romulas the $ 
fore. founder of Rome & of the Roman commonweale, diuided all the lands into three 

parts; appoyntinga third forthe temporall of the Church,a third for the rents ofthe 

commonywealz, and the ſurpluſage to be deuided among priuate men, the whichat 
Me aviton of Fhattime werethree thouſand citiſens, cucrieone of the which hauing two ioumies, 
the landsabout OI ACTeS Of land : ſoas of eighteene thouſand tournies or acres of land, lying inthe 
c_ territories of Rome, they reſerued fix thouſand for the ſacrifices, fix thouſand forthe 

reuenues of the commonweale and intertainment of the kings houſe, and fix thou- 

ſand for thecitiſens . Yer Plurarchlers downe twiſe as manie citiſens, and faith that 
Thefirſt begin- Rommius would {etno limits of the territorieof Rome,Jeſt it ſhould be ſeene whathe K JE 
ning of pbk had yſurp*d from his neighbours, and that his ſucceſſor Numa diuided the reuenues 

to poore citiſens : but the firſt opinion is the more likely and the more common 

for the deuiſion of two iournies oracres continueda long time, as Pliny ſaith , ſpea- 

king toCincinarusthe Diftator, the which was two hundred and threeſcore yeares 

after Romulus: Aranti ſua duo iugera Cincinato viator inquit vela corpus & audi mandt- 

za Senatus : Cincinatus plowing his two acres, Paſſenger(ſaith he) vncouer thy bodie, 

and heare the commaundements of the Senat. And Den Halicarnaſieus holds the 

firſt opinion ; hee was in houſhould with Aarcus Yaryo, the true Regiſter of all Ro- 
man antiquities . But ſince by the law Liiia, eucric citiſen was allowed yo 

| even 
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& ſcuenjournics oracres of land. If itbetrue which wee rcad in Pliny, or Collumella: 
Poit exaiZos Reges Liciniana illa ſeprem ingera, que plebis Tribunus viririm diniſerat, 
matores queſtus antiquis rerulere, quam nunc nobis prebent ampliſsima veruacta, Aﬀer 
the expulſion of the kings, thoſe ſeucnacres which the Tribune deuided roeuerie 
one by the law Licine, did yeeld our aunceſtours more profit, than now our large 
fields. And the oration of Marc#s Currus is well knowne, noting him as a pernitious 
citiſen that couldnot be contented with f{euen acres. In this Tviſion Romnlus did 
imitate the Egyprtians,who inold time diuided all the reucnues of Egypt intothree 
parts : The firlt was for the ſacrifices and facrificers ; The fecond, to entertainethe 
kings houſe, and to defray the publike charges ; And thethird for the Calafiris,the 
which were the men of warre,alwaics cntertained toſcrueatneed: all the otherciti- 
ſens were cither husbandmen,or ſlaues . Wee read alfo,that Ezechiel, in reforming 
theabulſcs of the princes of the Hebrewes, appoynted certaine lands for the ſacrt- 
fices,fome common for the people, belides the reuenues tor the cntertainement of 
the kings houſe, andto ſerue for publike expences, Tothe end (faith hee) that the 
princes ſhall no more gricue my people with exactionsand impoſts, Although 
from the beginning of the l{raelits kingdome,the kings had ſome reuenues ; for the 
towne of Ziceleg,with ſome land being giuen to Dawid by king Achis,continued for 
eucr as part of the kings reuenues,and was ncuer alienated . - Of the regall revenues 
ſome are publike,ſomeare priuate,the laſt iaay bee ſould and made away, the firſt 
neuer.. Andtothe cnd that princes ſhould nor bee forced toouercharge theirſub- 
iects with impoſts, or to ſecke any ynlawfull-meanes to forteittheir goods, all Mo- 
narchs and Statcs haue held itfor a gencrall and vndoubted law, That the publike 
revenues ſhould be hel Graded inalienable, either by contraR or Ay 9 
Inlike fort, kings (eſpecially in this realme) graunting their Letters parrents forthe 
reunion of crowne lands , declare,that they haue taken an oath comming tothe 
crowne, inno fort toſcllor make away the reuenues: and although it were duel 

and directly made away,were itfor cuer, yet is italwayes fubieR to bee wr vine | 
andin ſuch fort as the preſcription of a hundred yeares, which giues a iuſt title to 


1) the poſleſſor,doth not touch the reuenues of the crowne. The edidts,decrees,and 


ordinances of this rcalme are notorious, not onely againſt priuate men, but euen 
againſt princes of the bloud , who haue beene put from the deuiſton of the reue- 
nues;&the preſcription of a hundredyeres. And this isnot peculiar to this realme 
alone, but common to the kings of England, Spayne, Poland, and Hungarie, who 
are accuſtomed to ſweare not to alienate the reuenues of the crowne. The which is 
alſo obſerued in popular & Ariſtocritall ſtates : and cuen-at Venicethe law allowes 
no preſcription(the which many would limitto ſix ſcore yeares:) nor yetthe Can- 
tonsof the Swiſſers : forking Henry 2 hauing requeſted the Siegniorie of Lucerne 
to ingage themſelucs fora certaine ſumme' of money, Hugo the clitefe magiſtrat 
E madeanſ{were vntothe Ambaſſador, That both the Senat:and Commons of Lu- 

cerac had ſworne,neuer to pawne noringagetheir lands . Wee readallo, that the 
ſameordinances were religiouſly obſerued in twothe moſtgoodly commonneales 
that ener were, Athens and Rome, whereas two great perſonages, Themiſtoclesand 
Cara the Cenſor, cauſedall the publike reuenues to bee ſeized on, thewhich had 
through tract of time,and ſufferance of magiſtrats beene v{urped by prinate men, 
lying infheir orations, Nec mortales contra deums immortalem , nec prinatos contra 
Kempub. pr eſcribere poſse ; That monall men: could neuer prefctibe againſt the im- 


The publike reu6» 
nues by nauue arg 
inalcnable. 


Nulla preſeriptia 
occurnt Regs 


* Phe. in Catene 
Cenſo or10,& Thes 


mortal God,nor priuatemen againſt the commonweale ,” And thereforethe court: 


of Parliament vppon a ciuill requeſt obtained by the kitigs Proctor gerierall,againſt 
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adecreemade in fauour of the ſucceſſors of Felix of Nogaret, to whom king Phi 


lip the faire 260 yeares before had giuen the lands and Scigniorieof Caluiſſon, 
for his vertues and well deſeruing of the commonweale , whereby it was reuoked 
ynto the Councell : ſhewing therby that preſcription hath no place, when there is 
any queſtion of the reuenues of the crowne . And the court of Parliament atRo. 
uan, by a ſentence giuen the 14 of Februarie, 1511, betwixt the kings proctor and 
the religious of S. Or, adiudging the poſſeſſion of certainegoods vnto the king, 
allowing the religious to relecue themſelues by ſome other meanes, and to proue it 
ducly,by way of inqueſt, and for cauſe, which words(and for cauſe) arenot to bee 
vnderſtood for the poore ſubiects of the countrie onely, butgenerally forall, And 
oftentimes the treaties made betwixt princes haue no other ditticultics , but for the 
preſeruation of the reuenues, the which princes cannotalienate to the prejudice of 
the publike . Henry 8 king of England in a treatie made with the Pope andpoten- 
rates of Italy, inthe veare 1527, cauſedthis clauſe to beadded, That they mightnot 
giveawayany thing of the crowne of Fraunce,fortheredeeming of king Frauncy : 
andvpon this poynt the breach of the treatie of Madrid was grounded, torthatthe 
auncient cuſtome of this realme, conformableto the edicts or ordinances of other 
nations,rcquires the conſent of the three eſtates: the which is obſeruedin Poland,by 
a law madeby Alexander king of Poland,according to the diſpoſition the common 
law, vnleſſe the fale were madeat ſuch tiine as the encmy had inuaded the countrie : 
and thatthe forme beobſerued from poynt to poynt, as in the alienation of pupils 
goods (the commonweale being alwayes regardedas a pupill) andif there be any 
thing omitted, it is all of no force, orattheleaſt itis ſubie& to reſciſſion, without re- 
ſtirution-ynro thepmchaſor of the thing purchaſed . Neyther canthe prince chal- 
lenge thatvnto himſelfe which belongs vnto the publike,no more than a husband 
can his wiuss dowrie,wherin the prince hath lefleright ; for the husband may abuſe 
the frutts of hiswiucs dowrieat his pleaſure,buta prince may well ve, but notabuſe 
the fruits of apublikedowrie ;: as the citiſens that were in ſocietic with the Atheni- 
ans complain«d,thatthe publike money was to be put in Apollees treaſury,and notto 
be waſted by the Athenians. 

Our kings haueanddoe acknowledge, that the proprictic of the crowne landsis 
not the princes : for king Charlesthe 5 and 7, would not haue thecrowne lands paw- 
ned, vnleſſe the Parliament at the inſtance of the kings Proctor had ſo decreed, as 
wemay ſeein theauntient regiſters of rhe court of Parliament, and chamber of ac- 
counts ; aniithe reaſon is.for that thereuenues belong vnto the commonweale, as 
wiſe princes hine alwaics acknowledged : & when as king Lew &the s died(hauing 
given muchby his teſtament to poore widdowes and orphans) hee commaunded 
all his jewels and mouecablesto be ſould to pertorme his legacies.leaſt that any thing 
bclongingtothe crowne ſhould beſould, as hauing no intereſt init. And for this 
cauſe Ferrinax the Roman Emperour cauſed his name being written vppon the 
publike lands,tobe raſed out, ſaying, That it was the very inheritance of the com- 
monweaale,and not the Emperours, alrhoughthcy enioy the rents for the mainte- 
nanceof their houſesandthe commonweale. And we doe alſoread, that Antonius 
Piusliucd of his owne inhcritance,applying nothing that belonged to the publike, 
to his priuatvſc : whom king Lews 12 (calledthefatherof his countrie) doth ſeeme 
ro imitate, who would not mingle his patrimony & reuenues,with that of the pub- 
like; ere&ing the chamber of Blois for his lands at Blois, Couſly , and Montfort: 
and yct many hauecrronioufly confounded the publike with the princes private 
lands. Neyther is it lawfullforſoucraigne princestoabuſe thefruits and reuenues 
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A ofthecrowne lands,although the commonwealebe in quietand free from all trou- 
þle; for that they haue the vie onely,and ought(the commonweale and their houſe 
being maintained)to keepe the ſurpluſage forpublike neceſlitic : although that Pe- 
ricles ſaid tothe Ambaſladours of the confederats, That they had no intereſt in the 
imployment of the treaſure,ſoas they were maintayned in peace : for it was con- 
tained in the treaticof aliance,thatthe money which ſhould be raiſed in thetime of 

cace,ſhould be gared in Apolloves temple,and that it ſhould not bee imployed but 
by acommon conſent. Butthereis great difference betwixt the Treaſurie or Ex- 
chequer ina monarchy, and in popular ſtates : fora prince may haue a treaſurie of 
his priuate patrimony, the which was called Fiſcus by the Auntients, and that of Fg es. 

3 thepublike reucnues Aerariam : the one being diuided fromthe other by the aun- #». xe quin 
tient lawes, the which can haue no place ina popular or Ariſtocraticall eſtate. Yet 
there neuer wanted flatterers to perſuade princes to fell the reuenues of the crowne 
to make a greater benefit ; the which is atyrannical opinion,and the ruine of a com- 
monweale : for itis well knowne, that the publike reuenues conliſt chiefly in that 
which Dukes, Marqueſes,Earles, and Barons did ſometimes poſleſſe, the which,ei- 
ther by on Satan by confiſcation, haue come ynto the ſtate in Lord- 
ſhips, coppiholds, in fees, alienartions, ſales, ſcazures, rents, amercements, rights, 
confiſcations, and other regalities, the which are not ſubie& to impoſtsand ordi- 
narie charges,and oftentimes are gotten by them which are free from all charges . 

J C Moreouer, commitlions oraunted to ſell the publike reucnues, forthe making of 

— ] money ſpecdily, allow it to be fould for ten yeares purchaſc, when as private lands , 4. «age 
in fee with iuſtice areſould for thirtie yeares purchaſe,and thoſe that haue dignities Fran 1, in te 
at fiftie yeres and more : ſoas ſome with purchaſe ofthe publike lands, reape in one 
yeare more prohit by the juriſdition,than they paid for the land, Others haue paid 
nothing at all,taking the valuation of the reucnue by extracts from the Chamber of Je Fer: 
accounts,giuen in by the r2ceiuers in ten yeares,who oftentimes have notreceiued Þy publike ales, 
2ny thing , for that the profit of inferiour juſtice is made inthe chiefeand regall 
court. As for ſales, the purchaſer hath more profit, than the intereſt of themoney 

) which they haue payed can amount vnto : as alſo the receiuers of the reuenues 
I are not accuſtomed-to giue any account of caſualties, but tor a ſmall part. Butin 
farming out the crowne lands, the farmours are lyable to ſubſidies, and are charged 
according to their abilities 
Thereare infinite moreabuſes which the commonweale ſuſtaines by the ſale of 
their reuenues, bur the greateſtis, that the money which is made is not putout to 
rent(like vnto thoſe that thinke to be good husbands)but is moſt commonly waſted 
and giuen vntothem that haue leaſt deſerued, and ſo for want of money toredeeme 
this land, the commonyeale falles to decay : then doe they alſo ſell the commons 
wherby the poore arerelecucd.. It weremore fittoſell the waſtelands of the com- ,,, ,.nctms 
- Tx momweale, the which noman will hire, and brings no benefit tothe common- may beiad. 

K weale, to theendthe Treaſury may bee enriched, and that the citifens may profit 
by the tilling thereof: but if they may hauea farmour, it is not lawfullto {ellir, 
although that Ariſforle commends them of Conſtantinople, who ſould their lands 
fora continuall rent, the which is a m<erealienation,and money taken betore, dimi- 
niſheth the rent : the which was expreſſely defended by an edi&t made by Charles 
theninth. And although that afterwards he madean other edict for therenting out 
of waſte lands ,'and paying of fines, by the perſuaſion of ſuch m—_ ro make 
money : yet thc Parliament of Paris yponthe verification ofthe ſaid edict,decreed, 

That the rents ſhould not be redeemed,and hon there ſhould hee no fine payed nt 
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In the yeare 1559 


Inthe yeare 1572 


What the aliena- 
tion of the rene- 
nu= of Fraunce 
amoiunt vine. 

A lure istwo 


flullings. 


The reuenaes of 
th: realme of 
England. 

Hercin the Author 
is dececiucd. 


In a popular ſtate 
the reuenucs are 


1H husbanded, 


the beginning 3 and tor that the Commiſſioners for this ſale did ſue vnto the K; 
that itmightbec lawfullro giue money at thecntly, the Court (all the Chambers 
being aſſembled) decreed, That the purchaſcrs mightnotgiue abouca third ofthe 
ſummeart theentry,in regard of the value of the lands : the which third partſhould 
bereceyued by the Receyuers of rhe reuenues apart, to bee impleoyed to redeeme 
thercucnucs that were fould, impoſing a quadruple penaltie to bce levicd, as well 
vppon the receyuers,as of thoſcthat had gotten any aſſignation of the ſaid money, 
And itis not heere needfull to rclate what loſſes theking and commonwealc have 
ſuſtayncd by ſuch alicnations of waſte lands , King Frauncis theſ. cond comming 
to the crowne,commaunded his Proctors and magiitrats to redeeme the publikere- 
ucnues from priuate occupiers : wherein he complayned,that the crowne landsand 
revenues were ſo diſinembredand waſted,as that which remayncd did not ſutfice 
for the charges that were laid ypon them . But our king hath tarre greater cauſe to 
complaynenow , when as there ſcarce remaynes any thing that is to bee fould. In 
the generall accounts of the treaſure made in Ianuary,in the yearc 1572, there was 
no receit made ofany reuenues,although there were {1x & thirtic thouſand crowncs 
a ycare in thercceit, when as king Franncis died,as it appcarcth by an account ofthe 
treaſure made intheyeare 1569 : and by theſame eſtate the alienation of the reue. 
nuss, impoſitions,and ſubſidies amounted to fourteen< millions nine hundred ſix- 
tieandone thouſand foure hundred and ſeuentie liures,filtecne ſoulz, and eight de- 
niers ; notcomprehendingtwelue hundred thoutand liurcs tor the fourth and half: 
fourth.and foure hundred and fifticthouſand liures, inregard of fiftecne liures vp- 
pon the ſtrike of falt, the which the country of Guienne redeemed inthe yeares 
1549, and 1553. whereby is plainely appeares,that the kings rcucnues are almoſt all 
ingaged and made away,ftor fifrecne or f1xteene millions at the moſt, the which is 
worth abouchttiemiliions : for that Earledomes, Baronics, and other Scigniones 
haue not beencſould for abouc nine yearcs purchaſe : andif it were redeemed and 
let to farme, it would amount ycarcly to almeſt three millions, the which would 
ſutfice ro entertainethekings houſe in ſtate, and topay moſt of the officers their wa- 


ges,not medling withany of the other ordinari- or extraordinarie charges, Andit 


wee may comparca {mall kingdome witha greater, thereuenucs of the crowne of 
England, comprehcnding the land ſubſidies, taxcs, cuſtomes, impoſts,and all other 
charges, amount to little more than fxſcore and tcn thouſand pounds ſtarlinga 
yeare, hauinga good part of the temporall lands of the church anncxcd vntoit,and 
yetthe Queene doth maintayne her Court and the eſtate of her realme veric roy- 
ally.and redeemed the reuenuecs. 

Trae it is,thata ſetled peace for theſc fifreene yeres hath much preuailed for the 
maintenance of the ſtate of England ; and warrc for theruine of Fraunce, if God 
had not ſent our King Herrie 3 from heaucn to reſtorc itto his firſt beautic . But wC 
mult obſcrne that for thepreſeruation of thereucnucs of a commonyweale , moſt 
commonly that of a monarchy is better hnsbanded than in a popular ſtate, or in 
that which is gouerned by few of the better ſort ; whereas the magiſtrats and ouer- 
ſeers ofthe treaſure conuert the publike to their owne priuate profit : and cuery one 
ſtriues to gratify his friends,or to purchaſe the peoples fauour with the preiudiſe of 
the commonweale : as Ceſar did in his firſt Conſulſhip, whodeuided the territory 
of Capua among the people, and abated therents of the farms a third part, after 
that heehadbeene well bribed. And ten yeares after 2uinrus Merellus Tribune of 
the people,to winne their fauour, publiſhed a law to take away the toles in all the 
ports of Italy. Inlike ſort, Pericles to haue credit with the people of Athens, _ 
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A diitribution of great ſummes ofmoney,the which had come into the treaſure. This 
happens notina monarchic, for Monarchs which haue no more certainercuenues 
than their Jands,and that haueno power to impoſe ſubſidies or other charges vpon 
their ſubtects but with their owne conſents,or yppon vrgent neceffitic, are not fo 
prodigall of their crowne lands. It is notneedfull to diſcourſe ary further of reuc- 
nues,beingimpotible toorder it betterthan was by the editof king Charles 9 if it 
were ducly executed, 

Theſccond meanesto gather treaſure together, is by conqueſt vpon the enemy The cond mean 
to recouer thetreaſure waſted in warre: Sodid the antient Romans ; foralthough * "== 
the ſackeand {poyle of townes forced,belonged to the Captaines and fouldiers,yet 

> the treaſure was carried intothe treaſuric of Rome. And as for the townes yeelded 
or taken by capitulation,the armic had but their pay, and ſometimes a double pay, 
(before that the diſcipline of war was corrupted) & thetreaſure of the yanquiſhed 
was carried to Rome,it they had not otherwiſe capitulated . All the gold and fil- 
uer(laith Tiras Zintns)and all the brafſe that was taken trom the Sammites, was car- 
ried rothe treafurie. And ſpeaking of the Gaules beyond the Alpes,hefaith,That 
Furius Camillus carryed into the Capitoll 170000 pounds of filuer which hee had 
taken from them : and that Flaminius cauſed to bee brought out of Spaine of the 
ſpoyles of Greece,the value of three millions & eight hundred thouſand crownes, 
befides filuer,rich moucables, armes and ſhips . Paulus Aemilius brought thrice 

CU muchoutof Macedony . Ceſar cauſedaboue fourtic millions to be deliuered into 
the publike treaſuric, by the report of Appian . Wee may {cefrom the 33 booke of 
Titus Liwius to the 34, infinite treaſures brought to the Treafurie of Rome of the 
ſpoyles of conquered nations. Andalthough all werenot brought in by the Ge- 
nerals, yet fearing to bee charged with corruption, or to bee fruſtrate of their try- 
umphs, they alwayes deliuered in great ſummes : for Scipio Aſearicus was accuſed 
and condcinred of corruption,in a great fine, and yet he brought into the treaſurie 
aboue two millions of gold : and Scjpio the Aﬀerican his brother, was alfo inclu- 
dedin the accuſation, although he had brought aboue fiue millions of gold of his 

y conqueſts into the treaſurie, beſides the value of ten millions and fiue hundred 
thouſandcrownes : wherein king Anriochus was condemned : by meanes of the vi- 
Qoric they had obtayned,and yet both of them were cxiled and died poore .. And 
although that Zacullus was the firſt (as Plurarch ſaieth) that inriched himſelfe with 
the ſpoyle of his cnemics,yect did he bring more into the Treaſurie than any ofthe 
reſt, except Ceſar : the which I thought fit to obſerve, for that commonly wee im- 
ploy the treaſure for the charge of the warres,and yet in all victories and conqueſts 
there neter comes acrowneintothe Exchequer, and oftentimes the ſacke & ſpoile 
is giuen before the townes be taken oryeelded. -— 

The Romans werenort contented with theirtreaiures and ſpoyles, bur they con- The puiſlurent 

t demned the vanquiſhed to looſe a par of their territories, the which commonly ***=a= 
was the ſcucnth part . Since,ſome haue bene condemned to looſea fourth orathird 
part of their Jands, as in Italy, bceing ſubdued by 0averes king of the Herules. And 
ſoone after Hortarius king of the Lumbards condemned the vanquiſhed topay him 
yerely the moytic of their reucnues : asalſo the Romans had done vnto the Doriens 
long before . But#4ll;amrthe Conqueror; after he had conquered the realme of Eng- 

land,declaredall the countrey in generall,&euery mans inheritance in particular for- 

teyred vnto himby thelaw ofarmes,intreating the Engliſhmen as his {armours. Yet 
theRomans haucalwayes ſhewed themſelues courteous and affable in that poynt, 
ſending Colonics from their citie to inhabit the conquered country, diſtnbuting 
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to cuery onea certayne quantitie : and by this meanes they freedtheir Citie from 
beggers, mutinics,and idle perſons, and did fortifie themſ{clucs with their ownemen 
againſtthe vanquiſhed, the which by littleand little did linke themſelues in marria- 
ges, and did willingly obey the Komans, who by this meancs alſo haue filled the 
world with their Colonics , with an immortall glory of their tuſtice, wiſdome and 
power : wheras moſt part of conqucring princes plant Garriſons, which ſerue onely 
tro ſpoylcand opprefle the ſubjects. If our kings ater the taking of Naples and Mi- 
lan had practiſed this courſe , they had yet continued in obcai.nce to our kings, 
LE Anditis no maruell if =p reuolt againſt the Spanyard vppon the firſt occaſion, as 
witars cuter} well as the countrey of Flaundens hath done, hauing nothing but Garriſons there 
Fr without Colonics . Yct wee hind, that Sulran Mahumes king of the Turkes,found 
mcanesto inrich his treaſureby mcancs of Chriſtian flau's, which hee ſent in Co- 
lonies into conquered countrics, gluing to cuery one f:ftecne acres of land and two 
TheTurks order OXCN, and ſced for one yeare : andat the endof rwelue yearcs he tooke the moyticof 
tomeke moy; & their fruits, the which hee continued foreuer, Amuraththe fiſt dealt more mildly 
with the Timariots, giuing them certayne lands and rents, to. ſome more, and to 
others eſſe, ypon condition they ſhouldattend him in the wars when they were cal. 
led, witha certaynenumberof hore: andif the Timatiot chanced to die,the fruits 
ſhouldacrucvnto the Prince, vntill that hee had aduaunced ſome other,by way of 
gift . And generally the tenth of allſucceſſions belonged to the prince (the which 
orew by the law of armes, andby the princes o_—_— another mans countrey) H 
and not by way of impoſition yppon the auntient ſubiects, Whereby jt appearcth, 
that thegreateſt and cleareſt reuenues which the Tutke hath are in manner caſual}, 
and the warre is defrayed without any new charge. 

Thekings of Caſtile haue donein manner the like at the Welt Indics, andname- 
ly the Emperour Charles 5, hauing conquered Pcru,gaue the lands to the Captaincs 
and Spaniſh ſouldiers by way of gift onely ; and beeing dead, they returned to the 

an *® Emperour, vntill that another were aduauncedin his place : raking moreover the fift 

of all the pearle and mynes; fo as cuerie two gu there comes clearely intothe 

kings treaſurie in Spayne,neere foure millions of gold, the which is called,The port 

of Ciuill. Butit is reaſon, that the conqu<ſis whichare made vpon the enemie,and 

| which augment their treaſure, ſhouldalſo caſcrheir ſubieCts : as they did in Rome 

after the conqueſt of the realme of Macedon, the Romans were freed from taxes, 
impoſts.and {ubſidics. 

Thethird meancs toaugment the treaſure, is by liberalitie of friends or ſubicds, 

o——_ be it by l:gacie, or by donation during life : the which wee will ſpeake briefly of,for 
that itis vncertaine, beſides thereare few princes that giue, and fewer that receiue 
without requitall : for if a prince giues to one that is more rich and mightie , it 
ſeemes it is for feare,or vpon ſome bond, & ſomtimes he that receiues it, accounts 
it asatribute . The Emperour of the Turkes ſets to the view of all the world , as 
well thoſe preſents whichare ſent him from his friends, as thoſe that come from 
tributaries,toſhew how much hee is feared of ſtrangers ; defraying the Ambaſla- 
dors charges with great bountie, the which neuecr prince nor people did, But 
we find thatthe Auntients vſedan otherkind of bountic and liberalitie than th 
doe at this day : for at this day they giuenot often butto ſuch as are in greatneſle 
and proſperitic, and the Auntients gaue in aduerſitie. When as Hannibal had in a 
mannerquite vanquiſhed the Romans,and taken from them almoſt all Italy, the 
king of Egypt ſent the value of 400 thouſand crownes to Rome in pure gift; 
the which the Romans refuſed, giuing greatthanks to theking . They did thelike 
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A to Hierom: king of Sicile, who gauethemacrowne of gold waying 320 pound,and 
a ViQorie of gold, with fiue thouſand buſhels of wheat : but they accepted no- 
thing but the image of Victory as a happy preſage , They ſhewed the ſame reſo- 
lutions tothe Ambraciotes,and ro many other Princes and Seigniories,who atthat 
time offered them greatpreſents, although they werein extreme neceſſitic : ſoas 
there was a combate of honour, inthe one togiue, and in the other to refuſe. But 
the Romans haue ſurmounted all other nations in courage and reſolution in their 
adnerſities : as for other princes and people they were not ſo nice to take, yea of- 
tentimes they demaunded ; as the Seignioric of the Rhodes,when their Coloſſus 
fell downe & brake ſome of their ſhips,they ſent Ambaſſadors to kings and princes 

3 to beg, hauing ſmall meancs, and it ſucceeded well : for king Hieromſentthem Shu foue* * 
threeſcore thouſand crownes in guift, and many others imitated him : yeathe 
king of Egypt gaue them in goldrhevalue of cighteen hundred thouſand crowns, 
andin filuer much more, with twentic thouſand buſhels of wheat, and three 
thouſand beaſts for ſacrifices, beſides great ſtore of ſtuffe, and an infinite number 
of ArchiteQs and workemen the which hee entertayned at his owne charge for 
the building of a Colledge: fo as the Seigniorie of Rhodes for an old broken 
image, and ſome craſed ſhips , were greatly enriched by the bountic of other 

rinces . 

e It was common tothe kings of Egypt to gloric intheir bountie to others : for 

C weeread ina manner the like of Prolomiethe firſt, toward the citie and inhabitants 
of Ieruſalem, to whom he ſent the value of two hundred threeſcore and fixtcene 
thouſand crownes, to redeeme a hundred thouſand flaues of their nation, and 
ninetie thouſand crownes for the ſacrifices , beſides atableof maſly gold to ſet in 
Gods Temple: and the great preſents he gauetorthe72 Interpreters, which tran- 
flated theBibleout of Hebrew into Greeke. And as it wasand will be alwayes tolle- 
rable for pettie princes and (nall Stegniories to accept the honorable gifts of great 

rinces and monarchs : ſo was it conuenient for the Romans to refuſe ſuch libera- 

ties (and to beg it had beene infamous ) and to accept, by guitt or legacie,great 

) realmes and royall ſucceſſions ; which they gauethem which had raigned peace- 
fully vnder thcir prote&tions, for an honeſt recompence of their juſtice, when as 
they died without heires males lawfully begotten. By this meanes Prolomie king of $i gi- 
Cyrene, Arralusking of Aſia,Eumenes king of Pergame,Nicomedes king of Bithinia, mawby rea, 
Cottius king of the Alpes, and Polemon king of Pontus , left the people of Rome 
heires of their goods &kingdoms.As for guifts from the ſubie&t,he whichthe an- 
tients called obJations,there were few or noneat all : for charitable gifts which be 
voluntarie,arenow demaunded : andalthough the kings of Spaine, Englandand {meg of 
others vſe intreatics to obtaine them, yet moſt commonly there is more force in 
theſe requeſts, than in commiſſions and letters of commaundement. I vnderſtand 

I t by theword Gift, that which is liberally offered by the ſubieR vnto his prince; as 

the gold which they called Coronarium, the whichthe Iewes gaue vnto the Em- 

perours,to Be maintayned in the priuileges of their religion ; and the magiſtrats of 

the townes and communalties of the empire : the which in time proueda forced 

ſubſidy , vntill that this force was taken away, theguifts remaining voluntary to 

gratyfie the Emperour, whenas hee had obtayned any victoric againſt his ene- 

mies 


Iofeth in antiq 


The like may bee ſayed of the impoſts which in Spayne they call Seruice, the \,,;.; or5pae, 
which was freely graunted tothe kings of Spayne to entertaynetheir eſtate more 
honorably ; and ſince it wasalmoſt conuerted into an ordinary charge, Wee find 
likewiſe 
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likewiſe thatthe kings of Perſia contented themſelues with the voluntary gifts an 
preſents of diuers kinds that came from their ſubiects : but Darins Hiſtaſpes (he that 
gotthe kingdome by the neying ot his horle)chaunged thoſe kinds into coynes of 
goldand(iluer,and the gifts into tributes and neceſlary charges,appoynting Trea- 
turers and Receyuetrs in cucric gouernment (which were 127 in number) to make 
a diuifion of the taxcs and ſubſ1dics,which amounted then to foureteene thouſand 
fiue hundredand threeſcore Euboique talents, the which is valuedat ten millions 
onchundred fourcſcoreand twelue thouſand crownes. But this antient cuſtomeof 
Perſiais maintayned at this preſent in Athiopia, whereas the gouernours of fiftic 
gouernments bring vnto the Neg#s , king of Athiopia,the gitts and oblations of 
his ſubiccts in graine,wine,cattell, handy works, gold and f11uer,without any other 


commiſſion, or letters patents : ſo as for the grearnes of his maicſty,jtis more befit- | 


ting tohaue them obedient vnto him.than to ſend foorth his commiſſions to exact 
and beg of his ſubiccts. As for ſucceſſions and teſtamentary legacies giuento prin- 
ces by their ſubicts, it is atthis day very rare,and yet in old time it was one of the 
greateſt meanes whereby princes didaugmenttheir treaſures : for ywee read that 
the Emperour Augu/us having giuen by will the valucof eleuen millions and 
two hundred thouſand crownes to be diſtributed among the people of Rome, and 
thelegions; he withall proteſted,thatheleft not to his heyres but three millionsand 
ſeuen hundred thouſand crownes, although heſhewed,that he had receyued from 
his friends not many yeares before his death,the ſummeof thirtie and five millions 
of crowncs. True itis, that hee was accuſtomed to leaue vnto thechildrenof the 
Teſtators,the legacies and ſucceſſions that were giuen him,neuer taking any thing 
of their reſtaments whom he had not knowne : wherewith Cicero reproched Marc 
Amonie in open Senat, That hee had inriched himſelte by their teſtaments whom 
hec had neuer knowne ; and yet Ciceroconfeſſeth that hee himſelfe had gotten by 
teſtaments a million of crownes. But tyrants tooke all withoutany diſtin&ion: for 
there wasno better meanes for any onetoaſſure his teſtament, than to giue ſome- 
what vntothetyrant: but if theteſtament were imperfeQ, the tyrant ſeazed vppon 
the whole ſucceſſion,the which is reproued by the law,for whichcauſe the cuſtom 
tomakeEmperours and Princes their heyres,ceaſcd. 

The fourth mcanes toaugment and intertaynethe treaſure, is by penſions from 
theiralies, which arepayedin time of peace,as well as in warre, for protection and 
defence againſt their enemies 3 or elſe to haue counſell,ayd,and comfort at need, 
according to the tenor of the treatice . I ſay, that a penſion is payed+by friends and 
alies ; fora ſoueraigne prince which hath capitulated with anotherto'pay him ſome 
thing yearely to haue peace without any treaticof amitie or alyance, isa tributary? 
as Aniochusking of Aſia, the Seigniory of Carthage, the kings of Sclauonia, and 
many other princes and ſtates were tributaries tothe Romans, the kings of Arabia 
andIdumea to David, andthe princes of Alia to the kings of Perſia. And forthis 
reaſon the treaties of aliance betwixt the houſe of Fraunce,and the Cantons of the 
Swiſſers, ſpecify, Thatthe king ſhall ginean ordinary penfion of a hundred pounds 
to cuery Canton for a peace, and two thouſand for an aliance, belidesall extraordi- 
nary penſions,and their pay in time of warre,& they todo him ſeruice in his court 
forthe guard of hisperſon : which doeth ſhew, that the Swiſſers and Griſons are 
penſioners to theking,confidering the mutuall aliance,and the ſeruice they owefor 
this penſion . In like ſorthe is no tributary thatcorrupteth his enemies Captaynes, 
as Pericles did tothe Lacedemonian Captaynes, not (as Theophraſtzs ſayd) to pur- 
chaſca peace, butto deferre the warre , But wee may ſay, that the Cantons =_ 
made 
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F Ix madeamore profitable league fortheireſtate,bothtoinrich themſelues,& to traine The Swiſs pew- 
their ſubic&s vp inarmes at another mans coſt, and alſo to ſend ſwaggerers and 14000. pound 
jdle perſons out of their countrie. By theaccount of himthat payedthe Cantons, **5** 
the ordinary and cxtraordinarie penſions came yearely at theleaſt to fix ſcore or 
ſeuen ſcorethouſand liures : and in the yere 1573 they came to two hundred eigh- 
teene thouſand lliures . The penſions that were payd tothe Germaine Commaun- gc pound. 
ders the ſame yeare,amounted tofix ſcoreand twelue thouſand liures, beſides their |, 4 
entertainement in warre, 

Ir is neceſſarie for great princes to giue penſions to the Secretaries, ſpies, Cap- 
raines, Orators,and houſhold ſeruants of their enemies,to diſcouer their counſels 

D andenterpriſes : and experience hath often raught, That there is no greater meanes 
tomaintayne his eſtate, and to ruine his enemies : tor the ſtrongeſt place is cafily ra- 
ken, ſo that an aſſe laden with gold may enter it zas Philip the firſt _— Macedon 
ſaid, who by his gifts 8& liberalitic ſubjectedalmoſt all Greecevnto him. Andthe 
kings of Perlia had nobetter means to keepe the forces of Grece out of Afta,than by 
goodly penſions: forit is hard that he which recciucch ſhould not doe ſome ſeruice ,,,,,..... 
nrequitall of his money ; for heisryed by bond,or forcedthroughſhame,or moo- -4xfte. 
ued with hope of a greater benefit, or with feare leaſt hee that had corrupted him 
ſhould accuſehim : for princes do ſeldome giue any great penſions vnto ſtrangers, 
vnleſſethey firſt ſweare againſttheir natiue countrie : as a Germane prince ſaydat 

4 (6 adyerat Wormes inthe yeare 1552+ There was the ſameyearea prince, who ſince ameowebemnd.” 

is dead.the which offered to an Ambaſſadorin his maſters name, that for two thou- 
ſandcrownes a yearepenſion,he would diſcouervnto him all the ſecrets, practiſes, 
and negotiations of his countrie,and toimploy all his meanes to preuent any thing 
thatmight be done in preiudice of him that ſhould pay the penſion. Theſe men 

are much to be feared,eſpecially ina popular eſtate, in the which itis more eaſe for 

a few priuat men that gouerne the commonweale to betray it, than ina monarchy, 
wherein the prince accounts all that is publike zisowne, and therefore hath care of 

3 itas of his owne. Burt ſuch rewards-and corruptions can neuer bee profitable to 
l Jy themthat giueit, if it beenotkepr ſecret, thewhich'is impoſſible, if therebe many. 
The kings of Perſia and Macedone gaue none penſions bit a ſmall numberof 
Orators and Captaynes ofthe Grecians : and the king of Egypt forſeuenthouſand 
crownes penſion, which he gaue to Ararus,had the whole eſtate of the Atheians at 

his deuotion . And therefore it ſeenicsſtrangero me, why ourkings (beſides the 
ordinary penſion of the Swiſſers) have giuen extraordinarily toabout two thou. 
ſand of them which exceeded the reſt in credit anddignitie;'as king Henrie the ſe. 
cond did, the which were knowne bytheirnames and ſurnames, and gaue their ac- 

| quittances; beſide the private petiſions, the which were payed by roll, and came 

yerely to 49299 liures :' happely ithad bene berrerro haue giuen the moity of theſe 

E penor to few men of authoritie,and ſecretly withotr any acqtiirrance : for ſorhe- ag pond 4 
times a penſionar had rarher loſe thEgteareſt reward of any prince, than to giue a 
note of his hand for the receit ofthe money : as that Englith lord Haftings,to whom 
king Lewis 11 gaue 2000 crownes pehfion, the bringer demaundedan acquittance 
for his diſcharge onely vnto the king, as he ſaid; whereunto thelord Haſtings anfive- 
red, That he would receiue his edn ber he would giue himno acquitrance:the 
which the king demannded carneſtly.to makevſe of it intime, andtobring him-in 
ſuſpition of a traitor to his countrie. Theteare alſo ſymerhings not only ſecrer,bur 
alſo diſhoneſt, for the which penſions aregiuen,although ſomehold nothing foule 
nor vnlawfull that is done for the benefit of his country ; for my partT holdthis fat 

no 
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arewardfor ſo towleafact. Wherein Pericles was commended, who giuing yp his 
accounts,ſetdowne an article of tenthouſand crownes disburſed without warrant, 
ſhewing neither acquittance nor cauſe of it : the which the people allowed withour 
any further inquiry, knowing wellthe wildomeand loyaltie ot the man in thego- 
ucrniment of the commonweale . Itis moſt certaine, thata ſecret penſionargiun 
an acquittance,is alwaycs in feare to be diſcouered, whereby hee ſhall neither dare, 
nor beable to doc any thing in fauour of him thatgiues him a penſion . Beſides, it 
is dangerous when penſions are giuen publikely,the icalouſic of ſuch as have none 
will be a cauſe of -quarrels and partialitics, as hath oftentimes happened in Swiſler- 
land,in ſuch ſort,as thoſe which had lefſe than others,ornone atall,were very vehe. 
ment to haue thepriuat penſions put into the receiuers hands with the generall pen- 
ſions : the which the king denyed, ſaying , That he would rather reſtraine his 
liberalitie.. 

The fift meanes to gather together treaſure,is by trafike, which the prince or the 
ſtate yſcth by his factors; although there be few princes that doe vſeit : and by the 


' lawes of this realme, England, and Germanie,it is not lawfull for the gentry to trade 


The traKike of the 


kings of Portugal 


in marchandiſe,elſe muſt he loſe his qualitie : and by the law Claudia, no Senatorof 
Rome might hauc a veſſellat ſea;contayning aboue fourtic buſhels . 2ueſtus omnis 
(inquit Liuius)patribus indecorus viſmeit, All gaine (faith Tirus Linins)was held yn- 
ſeemely;for the fathers . Andatrerwards by the Emperours decrees it was gencial- 
ly defended for allgentlemen and fouldiers, and by the Canons forall church men 
to trade inmarchangiſe. And,the Perſians in a mockery called Dariws,Marchant, 
for that he forced them to thoſe charges,which atthe firſt they gaue him volunta« 
rily. Byt yetin my opinion itis more ſeemely for a prince tobe a marchant, than a 
tyrant , and for a gentleman to traffike,than to ſtcale. Who is ignorant,thatthe kings 
of Portugall being reſtrayned within ſtraight limits,and not well able to maintaine 
their eſtates, yet lothto oppreſſetheir ſubieRs,haue for theſe hundred yeares traded 
without reproch,and tothe greatinriching of their ſtates? In the yeare 1475 they 
—_ therighmynes of gold in Guince, vnderthe conduct of John baſtard of 
Ponugall ; and twelue yeares after the ſpices of- Calicut,and of the Eaft ; andconti- 
nuing their cqurſe to the Indies,haue ſo weltraffiked there,as they are become lords 
of the beſt pous of; Aﬀrike, and haue ſcazed yppon the Ie of Or1mus in deſpite of 


| theking of Perkia.: they haue takenagreat part of thekingdome of Marocco,and of 


Guinee,& forced the kings of Cambar,Calecur,Malache,and Canauor trodothem 
homage.treatmgalcague & commerce with.the great Cham of Tartaria : they haue 
pulled fromthe Turks & Sultans of Egypt the greateſt riches of the Indics,and filled 
Europe withghetreaſures of theEaſt, paſſing euero the Molucques: which thekings 
of Caſtile prezend to belong to them, by adeuifion made by pope Alexander 5, not- 
withſtanding,the marchints of Genua & Florence defiredto free it for 3 5 0000 duc- 
cats,which 1obn zking of Portugal had paid vhtothe emperor Charles 5, & to giue 
Tooooo ducats more that they might hauetree paſſage to thoſe ilands which; the K. 
of Portugal would notyeld vnto,making acount of the profit he draws fiomthence 
asofaninfinit treaſure, beſides the gaine that comes to his ſubiecs,hauing much im- 
paired the wealth ofthe princes of the Eaſt,& of the Venetians,who haue indured 
ſo great aloſle,as of allthe calamitics they indured during their wares with king 


Lewis 12,they recciued no ſuch loſſeas fromthe Porty eals;taking from them their 
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no lefſe odious,that ſhall ſuborne the houſhould ſeruants of princes to murder their p A 
| maſters,or if they cannot kill them by force,to poyſon them, than hee that ſhall take 
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i a Neither doth the Trade of Marchandize ingrolſe diſhonour, or imbaſe the 
the Signiories and nobilitie of lralic, neither did 74/4 dilallowe of it, bur of ſuch of 1:vc trade 
as ſold by rertayle, whome hee tearmed Sordido, As for the traffique which * "= mntc: 
Princes practiſe ypen their $ubiects, 1t1snorraffique, but an impolt or exacti- 
on: whichis, to torb:id chem to trade, and to pur his ftubieEts corne and vvine in- 
to his receiners handes, to pay them atan vnder rate, andto(ell ir vnto ſtrangers, 
or tothe Subiectsthemlelues,ar his owne plealure, This was one of the realons The tyramica! 
which made _1/phonſoKing of Naplesmoſt odious ; for that he gane his Swine 6c of wg 
trohis SubieRts to make far, and if by chaunce they died, he made them pay tor "on: 
them: he boughtrhe oyle in Apulia, and gaue his owne price; andthe wheat in 

G | 3 grafſe,and (old it againeartne higgelt price he could, forbidding all others to ell 

vatiil he had ſold his. Bur of allthetraftiques and marchandize which Princes 
vſe, there is not any more pernittous nor bale, thanthe {ale of honors, offices, T7e mit ver- 
and benefices, as | haue tormerlylayd, the which may neuer be tolerated, bur "ANN 
in the extreamenecet:itie of the Common weate, as the Venetians did, hauing 
ſpeat inſeuen yeres, that Zewis 12 made war againftthem, fiue Millions of Duc- 
kats, whereof they had made 5oooo Duckats of the ſale of Offices. The like 
real/oa mou'd King Fraancis1 inthe yere 1527;,todivide the Ciuile from the cri- 
minail Magi{rates, (etting all Oftices to (aleto them that would gine moſt. The 
which was more foivle and diihonoradle in Pope '_4414n, whothree yeares 
C before, notonely (o!d offices, but alſo benefices, as he did the Biſhopricke of 
Creiaona for 20000 Duckats, and had ailo refolred to leauerwo hundred and 
twentie thouſand Duckats,by halte a Duckat for euerie chimney within the ter- 
rirories of the Church, making his pretext of warre againſt the Turke, But for 
that theſe traffiques are (o filthie,and of ſuch dangerous coniequence,the which 
being once begun, doe neuer ceale, it were berterto tric all other meanes than 
once to gine way vmo them, 

T helixt meansto encreaſetreaſure,is vpon the marchandizethatare brought 
in, or carryed out, the which is one of theantienteſt and moſt vſuall in euerie tw make novey, 
Common-yeale, and grounded vpon equitie; which kind of cuſtome the La- 

p tines called Portoria,as they did the tribute of the publique farmes Decimas, and 

of paſtures Scrioturam, and it is realon, that heethat willgaine by another mans 
ſubies, ſhould pay ſome right to his Prince or Common weale, Wherof there 
be divers kinJes, the which were reduced within this Realme to one impoſt of 
twenty Deniers vpontheliure or pound, by an EdiCt made by King Herriethe 2, aus 557, 
and after renoked, leſtthe cuftomes and impoſts ſhould bee contounded, the 5 
Which might prooue preiudiciall, King Charles 5 abated the cuſtome halte, bur 
alterwardes he reſtored it, the which was the twentieth part of the price, or 
fine inthe hundred, and forthe ancient Romanestooketor cuſtome of torraine 
marchandize : but afterwards the Emperours exacted the eight part, the which 
E they called 0Zu2rium vectical, as in our time they have demaunded the twelte 
partof theprice, The Emperour of Turkie takes ten of the hundred of all 
Marchant ſtrangers going out of Alexandria, and of his >ubiects fiue in the hun: 
dred, Butinthis Realmethe contrarieis practiſed touching the ſalt, tor the 
which the ſtranger payes nothing, but the duties of a Marchant, and the ſubie&Q 
payes fortieand five lizres vponthe meaſure, contrarie to the Marchants rights. 
And although the Salt of France beethe beſt and moſt plentitull in all Europe, . 
wherewith the lowe Countreys, England.and Denmarke doe ſtore themſelnes, 
yet is it farredeererto vs, thanto them: for ſince that the Store-houſes of Salt 
LII were 
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were lctout, and the officers of the Cuſtome (uppretled, the meaſure of Salt F 
whichthe Marchant (old for ten ſhillings ſtarling, is now come to hitie foure 
ſhillings: and ſince theſe warres, to cight pounds belidesrheKings rights, and 
the carriage: ſoas all comprehended,it hath been ſometimes {0!d tor a hundred 
and eighteene Crownes the meaſure, whereby the poore {ubiect hath beene 
ruined and the ſtranger enriched, yea ſometimes the firanger brings ir againe 
ſecretlytoſellin France, T his priuiledge was giuen vmo irangers by Francs 
the 1. thatthey might bring commodities and money into this Kealme, rather 
than into Spaine : notwithſtanding lince it hath been veric manifeſt, rhat the 
firanger cannot be withoutthe Salt of Fraxce : tor Charles the 5. having torbid- 
den his {ubieQtsof the lowe Countreysnot to tetchany Salt in Francegthe eſtates 
of the countrey made it knowne , that their fiſh (which is their greateſt mar- 
chandize) grew drie, and was {poyled with the ſalt that came trom Spaine and 
Bourgongne, getting leaue with great importunitie to ferch their lalt out of 
France, being the [weeter, It is moſt certaine that no ſalt can bee made of falt 
water onthis tide the 47 degree, by reaſonot the co!d: and the falt of Spaine 
1s t00 coroliue: {o as if the ftranger payd but a fourth part of that whichthe {ub= 
iect payes forthe Kings rights, there would come an infinite male of money 
into the Trealorie,tor we cten (eethe ſhips of England and the lov Countreys 
comeinto France, onely with their ballaſt (hauing no commodities to exchange 
The wnes of With them) to buy ſalt, wine, and corne, the which abound in this Realme, and H 
Faunxe arene- ill neuer fayle; whereasthe Mynes of metrall, which growe inthe bowels of 
© theEarth, are waſted infeyy yeares : yet ſtrangers (eckeitin the center of the 
carthto bring into this Realme, and to carrie away commodities neceſlarie for 
the life of man : whichawile Prince ſhould not (ufter to be tranſported, but for | 
theca(e of his {ubic£ts, and encreaſe of his T realure, the which cannot be done 
without rayſing of the foraine cuſtome: for the greater the forraine cuſtome 
ſhall be, the greater benetite ſhall come into the Exchequer: and if the ſtranger 
fearing the impoſt, ſhall buy the leſle, then the {ubicEt ſhall haue it the better 
cheape; for all wares,the greateſt treaſures will be where there are moſt thinges 
neceſlarie forthe life of man: although there be neither Mynes of gold nor lil- | 
uer, (as there are fewe or none atall in this Realme,) yet notwithſtanding doth 
feedagreat part of Europe as King « 4rippa layd; and the countrey of Egypt 
hath neither Mynesof gold nor (iluer, and yet both Aﬀricke and Europe, are 
much releened with corne which growes there. If anyone will ay that by the 
treaties of traffique betywixt Princes, they cannot raiſe aforraine cuſtome, [ 
muſt an{were, that this may take place amonge thoſe which haue treated 
with that condition,but there are few ofthem, and yet it hath nener been much 
regarded: for even inthelowe countreys and in England, thefrench Marchants 
duped ls iay- VFETE forced inthe yeare 7557 to paya crowne vpon euerie tunne of winethar 
' cameinto the port, and the fubieQs payd nine french crownes for the impoſt, K 
withontany regard to the treatiſe of traffticke, And the yearefollowing, the 
theQueeneof England did raiſe the forraine cuſtomeathird part,impoſing thir- 
teene (hillings and a peanie vpon euerie peece cf cloth, the whichis a maiter of 
great conſequence: and[haue been aſſured from a Marchant of Antwerpe,that 
inthe yeare 54 5 therecameinleſle than three moneths into the lowe coun- 
trreysa hundred thouſand peeces of cloth, accounting three karlies or three 
cortons toa cloth. It is therefore expedient to raiſe the forraine cuſtomes to 
firangers of ſuch commodities as they cannot want, and by that means increaſe 
the 
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4 therreaſure and eaſe the ſubiects; and al(o to abate thecnſtome of marchan- 
' diſe comming in, if the ſubiect cannot paſle without them, you muſt raiſe the 
cuſtome of things made by hand, and not to ſuffer any to bee brought our of 
ſtrange countreys,andnorto (uffer any raw ſtuffs to be caried out of the land, as Noa ful w 
iron, copper,fteele,wooll,flaxe,raw lilke,and(uchlike,that theſubieEt may haue 
the benetit ofthe workmanſhip, and the prince the forraine cuſtome, as Ph:l;p 
king of Spaine, had forbidden his ſubiects by an edict madein the yere 1563, to 
requitethe queene of England, who had made the like three moneths betore, 
the like edict was made in France by King Herrie the ſecond in the yeare 1552, 
concerning wools : but there wasa Florentin, who hauing gotten a paſport by a Pr 
p courticrs means,caried away more wooll at oneinſtant,thanallother marchants tea ts the fb: 
had done before ina yere; and hauing it madeinto cloth at Florence, hee remr- E&2pe ow 
ned it into France,by the which he gained infinitly,the workmanſhip exceeding is the wine ofa 
the ſtuffe fifteen parts : the which is agreat incongruitie in matter of fate and * 
reuenewes, to forbid a traffique vnto the tubiect, and then gine leaue vnto a 
ſtranger:for both king & Commonyeale ingenerail receiuean irreparable loſle, 
and the marchants in particular are ruined. Behold {ix means rogather rogether 
trealure without opprelsion of theſubiects, vnleſle the cuſtome of forrain mar- 
chandile that be neceſſary for thelife of man wereexcelstue. The (euenth means x1c yen; 
1s -ponthe (ubie&t, the which they mult neuer vſe, vnleſſeall the reſt taile, and mon: » make 
C that necelsitieforceth them to haue a care of the Commonweale, being ſodenly 
opprelled either by the enemie, or by (one other vnexpected accident; in this 
cale ſecingthe defence of euerie one in particular, depends vpon the preſerua- 
tion of the generall, itis fit that euerie manſtraine himlelfe; thenare impolitions Tie honetic 
laide vponthe (ubicCts moſt iuſt and necelsarie, and thoſe charges which are of pions 
then impoſed vpon the citiſens are religious and godly, without the whichthe money. 
Citie were quite ruined, But tothe end this extraordinary charge impoſed du- 
ring the warre, may not continue in time of peace, it isfit toproceed by way of 
borrowing; for that money is ealilier found, when as he thar lends hopes tore- 
cciue both his money againe,and thanksfor his willingneſſe, For when as Har- | 
D 2bal was in [talie, and did beltege euen Rome it (elfe, the ſenate hauing con- ; 
ſumed their treaſure, would nor impole new tributes vpon their ſubiects and | 
confederats, (a veriedaungerous thing, being then preſt by the enemie) but 
the ſenators with one conſent, brought their gold and liluer vntothe receiuers, 
being followed by the people with greatioy. And Titus Li4/uslaith ; Sen2taps- 
res pro ſe quiſque aurum, arcenrum, #3 in publicum conterunt, ranio cerranane miecto, 
vt prima inter primos ſua nomina vellens in publicts rabulis eſſe, vt nec Triumuiri 
menlary accipicndo, nec ſeribe referenls ſefficerent. The ſenators bought their 
gold and (iluer into the publicke with great conrention,, who ſhould bee in- 
rolled, {o as the receivers were not (ufficient totell it, nor the regiſters to in- 
E rollthem. Afer the viQorie obtained againſt the Carthaginiens, the ſenate 
decreed to pay what had been borrowed; but for that there wasnot ſufficient 
in the common cofftersto ſatisfiethem, the creditorspreſented arequeſtto haue 
part of the citie lands aſsigned vnto them, the which ſhuld be valued by the con- 
fuls,vpon condition,that it mightbe alwaies redeemed,and to pay an aſle of {mal 
rent tothe receiuers for euerie acre,only for a marke, and asa witnes that it was 
the city lands,the which was done.]fthe commonwealc hath not wherwithall ro 
pay.neither in mony nor lands, & the enemy doth preſſe it,thenistherenoredier Ceafing wie 
means,than to make choiſe of thoſe whichare ableſt to bare arms,whichſhuld - 
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armed and entertained atthe charge of others, as the antient Romaines d;d, ( F 
as the common good and healch ot the citilents was detended by lome, with the 
wealth of others. This kind of tribute 1s called ra(h and extraordinarie, From 
hence thele extraordinarie charges firſt rooke their beginning, the which ater. 
wards became ordinarie. As we read that Dertsthetyrant, ſometimes lought oc- 
calions of war, or of fortifications, tothe end he might haue cauſe to railenew 
pereſibie n- MPOſts, the which he continued, after that nc had treated with the encmie, or 
rant. diſcontinued the fortreſſes begun. 
If my wiſhes might take place, Iwould delire that ſuch deteſtable inuentions 
might be buried with the author. Therebethree kinds of tributes that bee le- 
uied ofthe ſubicct, ſome extraordinarie; others ordinarie; and the third which G 
holds of both, and is called ca(uall: vnder which kinds is contained as well the 
ny Treg. reuenewes tharriſe of juriſdictions, ſeales, coynes, waights, and mealure, as the 
money that is recemed vpon things old, of what nature loeuer, or by pits, le- 
gacies, or ſuccelions, or bythe {ale of offices, or in manner of a taxe, be itin 
the regard of cuerie mans perſon, (which kind of tributeis called Caprratio by 
the Latines:) bee it in reſpe&t of the moouable or immoouable goods, and of 
fruits whichgrow aboue or within the earth, as mynes and trea(ures, or that 
which is gathered at ferries, or paſſages, the whichis rightly called Porrorium 
vecival, or ofany other impoſition that may'be imagined, how filthie and beaſt- 
ly ſoeuer, for tyrants alwaiesthinke the {auor of them (weet ; as that tribute H 
which was vſually exacted from profeſſed whores at Rome; and the fauing of 
vrine commaunded by Yefpaſi:n, the which his ſonne taking vnworthily, the 
father held the firſt money that hee receiuednext of that rribute,to his nole, al: 
king him if it (melt ill, and hee denying it, A7quz inquir e lotio eff, Bur ſayth 
he, it comes of the vrine. Ot which charges and impolitions, the moſt ancient 
are reputed reuenewes, as the forraine cuttome, others are ordinarie, as taxes; 
and the laſt are extraordinarie,the which the Lartines called rexzerarium rriburum, 
ara(h tribute: as(ublidies impoſed vpon freetownes and priuiledged perſons, 
tenths,charitablegifts equiualent to tenths,the whichare leuied by commilsien. 
And to peake properly,the taxes, ayds, grants, tolles, and ſuch like were meere | 
fub(idies and extraordinarie charges,betore Lewis theninth, who firſt leuted the 
raxe, as preſident /e Mai/tre hath obſerued : but hee doth not ſay, that it was as 
aneceſſarie{ublidie during the warres; and that hee made an ordinarie receit 
thereot; but contrarywile adreſsing himſelfe to Phz/ip his eldeſt ſonne and uceel- 
for, he v(erth theſe words in histeſtament, the which is yet found inthetreafurie 
of France, and 1s regiſtred inthe chamber ofaccounts : Filr,relinroſus imprims er- 
3. Lewis bis i 04 Derm e(10: benicnus Oliberalisaduerſus egentes,leoum ac morum huiusimpert cu- 
ſtos ac vindex aterrimus : a vettitahbus © rriburis abſlincto,niſi ie ſumma vis neceſ- 
ſhratis ac viiliratis publics inſliſ$ma cauſa ad hoc impellar, ſun minis, tyrannum te poti- 
us, quam revem fururum prtaro,&c. Sonne, be firſt denoteand religious towards K 
God, be mild and charitabletothe poore,obſeruethegooud lawes and manners 
of thyrealme feuerely, exaCt no taxesnor ſubſidies of thy ſnbicQs, vnleſſe that 
vrgent neceſsitieor the profit of the Commonweale preſſe thee vnto it; if thou 
doeſt otherwile, thou ſhalt be eſteemed n tyrant and no king, &c, Some on® 
will ſay vnto me, T hat king Clorare did exaRt the third part and revenewes of 
churches : and Ch:{peris the 8 part of every mans wine growing.and it ſeems that 
theimpoſt ofthe $part ofthe wine, the which now is impoſed vpon vinteners, 
tooke his beginning from hence : and that Zewi the yong during 4 yeres,tooke | 
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& the rwentiethpart of his ſubieQs reuenewes inthe yere 1167; yet it is moſt cer- 
raine that this was bur an extraordinarie ſub{idie during the warre, as thar 
remerarium tribzrum wmpoled by king Charles the (xr, for it was decreed in our 
open Parliament, called by Philip of Valols 1n the yeare 1338, that no impoſk 
ſhould bee raiſed vponthe people without the conſent of the three eftares: and 
inſtead of three hundred and tortie thoutand pounds fiarling, which king Zewss 
the elcuenth did leuie che yearethar he died, belides the ordinarie reuenewes of 
the crowne, the depuuies of the three eſtares held at Tours,offered vnto Charles 
the cight, his fonne comming rothe crowne, in manner of a beneuolence for 
wo yeares , thelike grauntthat was made vnto Charles the ſeuenth, aud for 
z his entrance a hundred thouſand crownes to bee paide for once onely, the 
which he might not afcerrwards challenge as a due, nor callthe graunt a taxe or 
impoſt. The vhichhath beenalwaies, andis {till obſerued in Spaine, England, 
and Germanie: as P1/zp Comineus ſaid inopen parliament, mthe raigne of Charles 
the eighr, That no prince had power tolay any impoſition vpon hislubieCts,nor Neb, 
'O prelcri5e that right withouttheir conleats. And wee (ee in all commiſſions hg pneeean. 
ſeac our for the leuying of raxes, and lublidies, the king vſerh thatanticnr prote- z9n bis fub- 
{tation to freethein, as ſoone asnecelsitie would ſuffer him. their con'ents. 
And althogh that ?//jp the long did exact bur the fitt part ofa peny vpon euery ,,.. ,..;..:.. 
two (hillings worth of (altthat were fold, yer he publickly proteſted ro diſcharge vir cutome” 
- . . X * . . * OT 1anN, 
© theubieCts of it. Phulp of Vallois vied the like proteſtarion, being forced by 
the extremirie of warre to doublethelayd cuſtome, declaring by his letters pa- 
reats inthe yeare 1328, that he meantnot to hauethe impoſition vpon the falt in« 
corporateto the reuenewes; and yer there isno cuſtome {ſeems more caliethan 
that of ſalt, the which is common to all the ſubieZts - yer inthe popular eſtate of 
the Romaines, and in the hotteſtof their Punicke warres, the impoſt of ſalt be= 
ing ſet on foot by Ziwus and Claudius cenſures; Liutus was called S4/inator in de- 
rilton : buta peace being graunted tothem of Carthage, it was taken away a- 
eaine : either for thartthere was nothing more neceſlariefor the lite of man, or 
for that it was done without the peoples commaund. And for that the 
n lighteſt kinds of tributes and impoſts ſeeme heauie and burdenſome vntothe 
pooreand weake, yet could not the fenators maintaine the treaſurieof Rome 
without new im polizions : the people being freed from all taxes and cuſtomes 
by the law Valeria, afterthe expullion of rheir kings: therefore C.Maplins the Liuius bb. 2 
Conſull made a law withthe authoritie of the Senate, (the Armielying at Sutri- 
um) that ſuch as were made free; (ſhould pay the twentieth part of alltheir ſub- 
ftanceinto the Exchequer : with whiehtribugez/ although the ciciſens were no- 
thing oppreſſed, yer being vnderſtood, the Tribune madea defence vpon paine 
of death, That no man ſhould attempt the like without the peoples priuitie. And 
Avuzu{iu; madethe layy lulta, T hat whatfoeuer ſhould cometo any one by inhe- Thetibare of 
E ritance,legacic,or gift for death, the rwenticth part thereof ſhould belong vnto rarnol pee 
the common trealure, boththeſe impoltrions were profitablero the Common. 5: 
weale, andplcaling to eicher of them: tothe one; for that they poſſeſſe anothers 
inheritance; andtothe other, for that they obraine their liberties, But for thar 
the emperours which ſucceeded Ayguſtusexatedthe twentieth part of all in- 
heritances and legacies,7 rain therefore abrogated the laid law lulia,the which 
many haue labored to reuine, changing the name of it : yet had they notrhenthe 
hundred part of thoſe tributes, which ſince the neceſsity of ſome, and the 
couctouſneſle of others haue inuented . And when as Samuel! prince a 
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the l{raciites{pake vnto the people, who demaunded a King of him , headded F 
threats of bitter tributes, Ergo inquar regem habiruri eſis qui aectmas fruct uumgm- 


perattrus eſt, Therefore layd he, you (hall have a King which ſhall command 


thetenths of your fruits. Neither did Cip/el:zs the firſt Cyrant of Corinth, ex- 
aQtany other tribute of hisſubiccts,bur the renths of their fruits:there were then 
no taxes, ſubſidies, tolles, aud a thouſand ſuch like. Sothe greateſt part of the 
Inuenters of theſe new Impoſts haue loſt their lines; as Ph:l;//us paraine to 
Dyoniſus the tyrant who being drawn out of the tyrants caſtle, was ſiaine by the 
people of Syracnſa : and Parthenius or Proclerus,who was{laine by the peopleof 
Treues, for giuing counſell to king Theodorer ro oppreſle his fubiefts withnew 
{ub{idies: and of late daiesGeorge Preſcon Paraſitero Henri king of Sueden, was G 
cruelly put ro death inthe kings pallace, and the king himlelte expelled his e- 
ſtate. What (hall l ſpeake of _Achews King of the Lidiens, whom his ſubieCts 
did hang by the feer with his head downeward intoariuer, for the lublidies 
which hee impoſed vppon his people : and Theodoric king of France loſt his 
crowne for it. Row comes itthat the Netherlanders haue reuolted from the 
Spaniard, but tor that the duke of Alua would exaCt the tenth pennie of ene- 
riething which was (old, whereby he would haue gathered an infinite trea(or,or 
rather the wealth of allthe countrey, being moſt certaine that one thing might 
belold often in a ſhort time, and well knowne thatthe marchandile ſold in one 
day amounted to ſeuentie thouſand ducats, as a Spaniard himlelfe did write, H 
TheRiſtoriesare full of thele examples, for nothing doth ſooner cauſe changes, 
ſeditions, and ruines of States, than exceſsive charges and impoſts . But as the 
Prince muſt hauea care not to impoſeany charges, but when warre dothforce 
him, ſo muſt hetake them away when he hath obtained a peace : yet muſt they 
not runnefrom one extreame vnto another,and aboliſh all impoſts and taxes,ha- 
uingneither landsnor reuenewes to maintaine the Common weale ; as Nero 
the Emperour would have done, who hauing waſtedall the treaſure, ſought to 
aboliſh the tributes, whereotrhe Senate being aduertiſed, they thanked him for 
his good will tothe people,yetthey diſſuaded him from doing it,ſaying it would 
be theruine of the Commonweale , Many (editious citiſens, and deſirous of 1 
innouations, did of jate yeares promiſe immunitie of taxes and ſublidies to our 
people: butneither could they doe it, or if they had could, they would not, or 
if it were done,ſhould we haue anyCommonweale,being as it were the ground 
andfoundationof a Commonweale, There were more reaſons to hane the ex- 
ceſsiue gitts cut off and reuoked andthatan account ſhould be made of the trea- 
{ure waſted : but to take away all impolitions before that the reuenewes bee re- 
deemedand the debts payd; it werenot torepaire, but toruine the ſtate. And 
moſt of theſe men which leeme to vnderſtand the affaires of ſtate ſo well, are 
greatly abuſed with an old inueterate opinion, that all charges and impoſts muſt 
be reduced tothar proportion that they were in thetime of king Zewis the 12, K 
and con{ider notthat (ince thattime gold and filuer hath come in ſo greatabun- 
dancetrom the ney found Lands, namely from Peru, as all things are growne 
ten times deerer than they were as I haue prooued againſt the Paradox of 
Maleſfroit : the which may bee ealily ſeene intheantient cuſtomes and contraQts 
of this Realme, where wee ſhall find the value of fruits and viQtualsto bee ten, 
yeatwelue timesleflethan it is at this day, Wee find in the Regiſters of the 
chamber of Accounts, That the Chancellor of France in the time of S, Lew:s, 
had for the charges of himſelfhis horſes,and ſeruants,ſcuen ſoul: Pariſis allowed 
him 
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; {him a day; thewhich is noteight pence halte-penic ofour monty : and if hee 
flayd inany Abbey, or other place where he ſpent nothing tor his horſes, it was 
then abated in his wages, 1 haue (hewed that Charles the 5. king of France 
payd but 31000 crownes forthe countie of Anxerre: and that the duchie of 
Berrie was bought by Phil;p the 1 of Herpin, forthreeſcore thouland crownes: 
and the countie of Venice and Auignon were engaged for fortie thouland Flo- 
rins. Toconclude, I haue made manifeſt that many Earledomes, Baronies, and 
great Signiories haue beeneſold a hundred or fixe (core yeares ſince, twentie 
times better cheape than they are nowe, for the aboundance of gold and (il- 
uer that is come fro new-found Lands: as it happenedat Rome, whenas Par/us 

B e/£1014iv5 brought ſuch infinit ſtore of gold and (iluer from therealme of Ma- 
cedon, ſuddenly the value of lands did riſeto beetrebleinprice : and at whar 
time Ceſar brought the trealure and ſpoyles of Egypt to Rome, then did Vſurie 
fall, and the price of lands did riſe - even as it happened tothe Spaniards aſter 
the conquelt of Peru by Frauncis Pizara, a (mall vellell! of wine in that country 
colt 300 ducats, a Spaniſh cape of Frizado a thouſand ducats, and a Tenner 
ſixe thouſand; the which was by realon of the aboundance of gold and (iluer 
whichthey found at Pern,and brought into Spaine: and namely of theranſome | 
of king Arabalip.:3 who paid the value often mullions,three hundred twentie and 75 2ex wea- 
lixe thouſand ducats, belides twile as much that came to priuate men, cap- thy Conqueitof 

© taines, {oldiors, and cuento the receiuersthemſelues, as:_Auguſtis Zarara ma- * * 
ſter of the Accounts to the king of Spaine dothteſtihe. Since great ſtore of gold 
and (iluer hath beene brought our of Spaine into Franceto buy corne and o- 
ther neceſlarie commodities, whichare tranſported into Spaine 1n great abun- 
dance, ſoasthe prices of all things have riſen: and (o by conſequence the wages 
of officers, the pay of (ouldiors, the penlions of capraines, and inlike fort eue- 
ric mans employment, and »y the ſame reaſon the rents of Farmes haue, riſen ; 
for he that had but ten pounds a yeere rent, hath now a thouſand of the ſame 
fruits he then gathered : wherein they are greatly abuſed that would reduce 
the prices of corne and viuals tothe antient orders. We muſtthen conclude, 

p that the account of the reuenewes vnder king Charles the 6 inthe yere 1449, 

' Which came bur to fortie thouſand pounds flarling ; was not much lefſe (m,, 
regard of the value of things) than the reuenewes of fourteen hundred thou- of France mder 
ſand pounds ſtarling, the {ame yeare that Charles the ninth died, in the yeare one © E# 
thouſand, fiue hundred ſeuentie & toure; and yet the people complained at both The Lord of, 
times thatthey were opprelled withtributes. Andthe ranſom which king Zemys lic of Lewis, 5; 
the 9 paid to the ſultan of Egypt of fittie thouſand pounds ſtarling ,wasnor much 
leſſe than that of king Franczs the 1 of three millions of crownes: and although 
that king /oh» were erat the lame ranſome by the king of England, yer was it 
held ſo excelsiue, as rhey were (ix yeares inleuying of 1t; but Francis the fame 

E yeare apeace was concluded, (ent his ranſome into Spaine. We muſt iudge the 
like of the yearely penſion of goo. pounds, that was alsigned vnto Charles the 
faire. ſonne to F/4{p,not to be lefle, than that of ten thouſand pounds ſtarling 
yearely, that was giuen firſtto Herie, andthen to Fravncis dukes of Aniou from 
king Charles the g their brother. And much more honourable might they 
line with that pencion, which I made mention of vnder 7hi/jp, than with thar 
which Char/es the 9 gaue vnto his brethren, Nor the Dowries of 400000 
crownes aſsigned to eueric one of the daughters of king Henrie the 2, were 


. notſogreat as thole of lixtic thouſand crownes afsigned to the daughters of 
L1I ith France 
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France by the lavy of king Charles the 5, The like may be (poken of other F 
people, as in old time inthe Eaſt, ſo at this preient in the Weſt. For we read 
in Strabo, thar Prolomicthe piper, thelaſt king of Egypt otthar race, didraile yp- 
Te even PON the Countrey of Egypt the value of ſcuen millions, and five hundred thou- 
Irolome. {and Crownes a yeare, and (ultan So/may did levie but a hundredthoutand dy- 
cats ofthe ſame countrey, as appeared by an extract of the renenewes made 
The Tur\sre- by Gritty a Venetian, in the yeare 1520, when as the eſtate of the whole rene- 
wencwe*  NeWesS camenot toaboue foure millions; for foure yeares after herailed it vnto 
ſix millions,as Parlus ous (airh;and now he lenieth aboue twelve millions year- 
ly, for the great abundance of gold and filuer, that is brought our of the Weſt 
andEaſt;whichſumme notwithſtanding may (eeme bur little, for that we read in G 
Plutarch,that the dictator $74 did taxethe charges of Alta the leſfle, before the 
conqueſts of Lucallus and Pewpee, at twelue millions of crownes, the which is 
rot aboucthe l[ixt part of the Turks empire. 

Sometimesthe bountie ofthe land and the great trade,and oftentimes the vn. 
reaſonable greedineſle of princesro heape vp trealure, make {ome richer than 
others: It is well knovwne that Charles the fitt gathered more revenewesout of 
the duchic of Milan; then king Frances the firſt, at the ſame time did levie inthis 
his realme, which flowed inall abundance; who doth not know that he com- 
maunded more out of the lowe Countreys, than the renenewes of England 
were eſteemed in thoſe daies. Some one nor long lince, ({eeking to perlwade H 
Charles the ninthto encreale his taxes) did pernitiouſly maintaine in open coun- 

The revenewes [Cl], that Coſmre duke of Florence did raiſe our of his cltate {1x millions, hauing 

Rc ut a (malltertitorie: the which wasfalſe, for hee receiued out of the eftate of 
Florence, but twelue hundred thouſand croynes, and out of that of Siennatwo 
hundred thouſandatthemoſt, Bur a new prince ſhall doe wilely at his firſt en- 
trance, to cut off the extraordinarie exaCQtions of his predeceſlor, or atthe leaſta 
great part cf them, as well inregard of his ownedurie, as to get the good will 
of the people, it he be required ; yea before he be required, and not to imitate 
Roboam, who following the wicked counſellof wicked men, did not onely re- 
fuſe the humblepetitions of his ſubie&s, but vowed openly that he would bee [ 
crueler than his father had been, whereupon ten tribes fell from him, and crea- 
red them anew king, True it is, that to hoda certaine eſtate of impolitions,they 
muſt be made in their proper kinds, as in corne,wine, and oyles; andas for mar- 
chandiſe in ſiluer, it is the forme which the kings of Poland haue alwaies, and 
doe ſtill vic, and the king of Ethiopia receiues cloth and other marchandile tor 
his cuſtome, But rorequireto haue raxes and ſubſidies quite taken away, or 
reducedrothe antient cuſtome, without any regard of the value of things, or 
= changes that haue happened 3 this were not to relicue, but to rvine an 
eſtate, 

Itisan ordinarie thing in changes from a tyrannie to a popular eſtate, to abo- K 
liſh all impoſts, taxes, and ſubſidiesfor a figne of libertie, as they did in Rome, at 
the requeſt of the conſull 7 alerivs, after they had expelled their kings : but cue- 
rie man was faine togoe tothe warreat his owne charge,then afterwards to pay 
the ſoldiors, and afterwards to taxe themſclues by the railing of new impoſts. 
Trueit is, thatthe Romaines did therein ſhew them(clues verie iuſt: for at that 
time there were none that bare the charges, butthe noble and the rich,the poo- 
rer ſort wcntiree; and now adaies we {cenone bur the poore pay, and the rich 
goc {co:-free, Thelike was inSuiſſerland,and at Lindaw,after they had expelled 

their 
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4 their Lords. Other doe tree the chite cities and great Lords, and charge the 
weaker lort: as the Athenians did,when they were the ftronger, they did free 
their owne citic againſtthe tenor of rhe allyance made with the other cuties of 
Grece, and in ſtead of (ixrie rallents, they ſo augmented ir, as in letle thanthree- 
{core yeares they made them pay twelue hundred yearly, the which amounts to 71. caucnencs 
720000 crownes, And when as T hemiſtocles capraine ct the Athenians,deman. 9c Arheai- 
ded the tribute of the Adriens, faying ; That hee would bring with him wo 
mightie gods, Force and Loue: they anſwered, That they hadrwo moremigh- 
tic, Pouertic and Impolsibilitte, 
And commonly the greater citieslaythe burthen vpon the champian coun- 
p trey, and the richeſt peaſants vponthe poorer, as it hath been heretoforein this 
realme, whereas the great cities were treed ;and in 01d ttmethe cite of Babilon 
(the greateſtthat ever was) remained free trom all charges: the which is done 
leſt the greater (honld hinder the impolts. Bur ittals out as in mans bodie, where 
as the ſtrongeſt and nobleſt members caſt all ſuperfluous and vicious humors 
vpon the weaker, and v;hen as apoltume is ſo lwolne as the weaker part can en- 
dure no more, then muſt it breake or infect all the members : cuen lo it fals our 
when as the rich cities, the nobilitic and the clergie, lay all the charge vponthe 
poore labourer, he links vnder his burthen like vato A /ops Aſle, and the horſe 
which would carrie nothing; that isto ſay, the nobiliticand the clergie,are for- 
c ced ſome tocarriethetenths and extraordinarie (ublidies, others to fell their 
goods, to make warreat their owne charge,andto pay the raxes and impolts di- 
realy or indireQly. For the like caule, the nobilitie and clergie of the realme of 
Denrmarke haue been forced to raxe themlclues {ince the yeare 1563, to main- 
taine the charges of the warre but it was vpon condition, that the king ſhould 
not meddle withthe money. The nobilictieand clergie of England, everie man 
(according to hisabilitie) was fubieCtro taxes & lublidtes, according tothe antt- 
cnt euſtome ofthe Grekes and Romaines ; yeaalmoſt of all nations, | except our : 
nation the French, with whom, as Ce{ar ſaith rightly: Nihil eff plebe contempriues, The French ed 
Norhing is more contemptible thanthe common people, mon people. 
7) Toremediethis inconuenience, the antients did wiſely order, T hat all char- 7. auth 
6s ſhould bereall, and nor perſonall ; as it is put m practiſe in Languedoc, and {Fu <3 * 
lincein Pronenceby prouiſion, according to the diſpolition of thelavyes, tothe 
end that therich and the poore, the noble and the pealant, the prieſt and the 
laborer, ſhould pay the charge of their land that is to be taxed: the law exemprs 
heither biſhopnor nobleman, In other gouernments,it there be aclergieman, a 
noble man,a counſellor, & a vigneron,the laſt paics for all,and the othersare free, yu aan: 
not only for their ſees,but allo tor other tailable lands. Itthennecelsitie forcerhe *0p of ubliues 
princetoraiſe ſome extraordinary impoſts, it isneedtull it ſhould beſuchaseue- 
rie one may bearc hispart, asisthe impoſt of (alt,vine,and ſuch like things, And 
E totake away occalion of ſeditions, which doe often chauncetor the impoſt of 
{mz!! things ſold by retaile, it were expedientto conuert that impoſt into a ge- 
nerall ſumme, as it was put in praQtiſe by Ch.r/es the fift, withthe conſent of the 
eſtztes, for the freeing of king /o{», the which was 12 deniers vpon euerieliure, Nor pennic far 
or two ſhillins of goods that were (old; the which was changed to an equiua- © 
lent, firſt inthe countrey of Languedoc in the time of king Zew/sthe eleventh, 
yeelding for the /aid impoſt 6000 pounds ftarling yearly: and thelike hath beers 
alſo done in Auuergne tor the ſalt, the which the countrey hath exchanged into 


acertine ſumme: and for the ſame reaſon the impoſt which was taken nm all 
mall 


yPlutjn Themiſt. 
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waiesrooke more inthe kindethanthey ought. Bur it any one (hall demaund 

of me, which kindof impoſts are moſt pleaiing vnto God. moſt profitableto the 
Commonweale, and mot delired of good men, tor the relicte of the poore: itis 

that which is layd on thoſe things which (erue onely ro corrupt the iubieRs, as 

What impolts a] Kindsof dainties, perfumes, cloth of gold and lluer, {i]kes, cipreſle, laces, 
ble, profrable, rich Colours, WOmens painting, pearles, precious ſtones, and all kinds of works 

' of gold, filuer or enamell,& {uch like things, which are not to be torkidden ; for 


ſuch isthenaturc of man,as they eſteem nothing more {weet & goodly than that 


which is ſtricktly forbiddenthem ; andthe more {upertluitiesare defended, the G 


morethey are delired, eſpecially of menthat are {imple and ill bred: you muſt 
therefore raile them (oin price, by means ofthe impoſt as none but the richand 
thoſerthat are curious ſhalbe able to buy them. And theretore thele princes that 
live rowards the North, lay great impoſis vpon wine, the which although it be 
dere, yettheir (ubieCtsareio deſirous thereof,asthey drinke themſelues drunke, 
And tor this cauſe Caroth* cenſor was commended, tor that he layd a greatim- 
poſt vpontheſale of ſlaues, that ſhould exceed fittie crownes price, tor that ſuch 
marchandile could not be warranted, 

Theemperour ©4#2«/tus did more wilely, who to correct the diſordinate 


The wiſcdome 


of the emperor Itaft of his ſubies, madelawes for marriages, by the which he impoſed a taxe H 


Avgu S, 


in matiner of a fine, vponthoſe that did not marrie after the ageof 25 yeares, or 
that were married and had nochildren, inioyning them to bring apart into the 
treaſurie of {ſuch{ucceisions or legacies as were caſually left them, giuing good- 
ly immunities and priuiledges to ſuchas had children: by which lawes 4#:«ſtus 
purchaſed the commendation of a wife prince. For hereby he did both puniſh 
whoredome,adultery,& ſodomic.,and allo force enery oneroleck him alawſull 
wifeand children, taking away ncthing of any mans preſent eſtate, but onely 
the tenth part of that inheritance which came vnto him accidentally from his 
friends, filling thetreaſury with money, and the Commonyeale with goodand 


vertuouscitilens, Which law 1u/tinia» the emperour did vnaduiſedly blame, 1 


and likwiſe Con{tarrin, who abrogated the law tor puniſhing them that lived vn- 
maried,orthathad no children. But the emperors Howorins and 7 hrodeſmsgaue 
the priuiledge of children toall ſubieQts, which was to giue way ro adulteries 
and to all deteſtable vices, cauſing marriages andthe procreation of childrento 
grow in contempt, whereby the citie grew bare of citiſens,andthe empirebe- 
ing foundina manner waſt, was ſeazed on by a deluge of Gothes, and other bar- 
barous nations of the North. T hele kinds of impolitions which are invented 
for the puniſhment of vice, ſeemenot onely iuſt, bur veric profitable. 


FF There wasalſo another impoſt of ten ſhillings vpon euerie (ute in law that 
n impoſt yon 


ſutes, was not criminall, to puniſh thoſe that were too apt to plead, the which many K 


haue found ſtrange,and inthe end hauetaken it away: but there was neuer any 
moreneedfull in this realme, where there are more (utes than in all thereſtof 
Europe, the which haue much increaſed fince the time of king Charles the (ixt, 
| when as an edi&t was made, totake away the antient cuſtome, by the whichno 
The can*of man Was condemned to pay any charges thathad loſt his ſute : for in former 
pany times they Were not ſo apt to plead: and it may be.our antient fathers,knowing 
the diſpoſitions of the French, had brought inthis cuſtome (although it were 

vniuſtof itſclte) to diuert the ſubieQs fromartempring of ſutes raſhly, And al- 


though 


{mall wares, hauc ben aboliſhed in many Commonyeales,for the complaintsſe- Þ 
Gabellcu., QItiOns, and exclamations of the poore people againſt the roll-gatherers,who al- 


A 


l 
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Athough the Romaines in a free Commonweale could hardly beare any impoli- 
tion or tributes, yet did they willingly endure a taxe (er vypon (utes and contro- 
uerlies, much more heaute than that which was impoſed 1n the time of Charles 
the ninth, by the which, he that did attempraſute againſt any man,was forced to 
conligne twocrownes into an officers hands ; the which hee ſhould receine 
againe from the aduerle partie, if he did recouer his ſuit, or it he were vanqui- 
ſed, to loole them asa puniſhment of his raihneſſe: but the Romaines tooke 
the tenth part in all ciuile cauſes, and the fiſt ja criminall, as Pomperes Fej?us doth 
witneſſe : yet Marcus Yarrowrites, that either of the parties did lay downe fiue 
hundred afles whichcoms to about 10 ſhillings otonr mony;and he which won, 

Þ recouered his money which he had conligned, 2nd this was belides the thing 
for whichthey contended, the which was called Sporfro © [arramenrum, and if 
any one refuſed to conligne, hee yeeldedto the other. The Hebrews did al- 
waies caule him that did willingly denie a debt, to pay it double, as wee readin 
their pandects. And although the conſignarions which were made inRome vpon 
luits were divers, yet the emperour C«{:7x1a extorted againſtreaſon, the forti. Ti eromn 
cih pennie of allthat was demaunded by law, without any prefixion or limitati- 
on, whether the cauſe were iuſt or vninſt. Butof a!l marchandile whichtendto 
pleature, luſt, and pompe, the impointion 1s honeſt and profitable, ſeruing to no 
otaercnd but to corruptthe ſimplicitic of the ſubie, rhe deereſt of all (which 

Cis Amber gris) the which is valued bar at twelue pounds ftarling, ſhould be pri- 
{cd at 300 crownes, | 

The law fers noimpoſt vpon marchandiſe, but vpon ſpices,and ſuch pretious ;,...un + ac 

marchandiſe, as are ſpeciallynamed, as skins of Parthia and Babilon, ilkes, fine vis. 
linnen cloth, painting, Indian haire, wild beaſts, and Eunukes. Such impoliti- 
onsarea!waies commendable,and tarre more {upportable without compariſon, 
than that vchich is layd vpon the aſle,cheoxe,wine, and ſuch like. And all good 
princes haue abhorred that impoſt which they called Cap:rar1o,tor to lay a charge 
vpon mens perſons for their worke, were romake warre to good wits, if they 
hauenot ſome great trade, and by that means haue gathered together great 

p wealth, for the which they mult beare {ome charge ; the which is not properly 
C.pirario, but with the weaker (ort they muſt deale mildly, eſpecially with the 
husbandman,whichdoth nortill his own land. Neither arethoſe impolitionsro 
be allowed which employ ali their ſtudiesro inuentnevy taxes & exattions, (ce- 
king by all means to incorage princesthereunto; asthat multiplier(whoſenameT 
concele tor honors ſake) who nor many yeres lince at a parliament heldat Blois, 
made adeclaration, That the king; belides al other ordinary charges)might with 
oppreſsion or grieuance of poore or rich, raile thirtie millions: the king ſent this 
man tothe three eſtates, to expound the heauenly gitt of God. 

And although wehad many excellent wits and of great indgement, yet had 

E he abuted many with his opinion, if we had nor laid open his errour and deceit, 
He ſuppoſed that France was two hundred leagues long from Bulogneto Mar- 
{eilles, and as muchfrom Mont, Bernard, to S, lohn de Luz; and by this hecon- 
cluded that France had fortiethouſand leagues in ſquare, and that cuerie league 
contained fiue thouſand acres of ground , which amounted to two hundred 
millions of acres, of the which he abated the one halfe for waters, waies and 
waſt land, and of thereſthee would hauethe king take a ſoulz for an acre, the A fulzis nor a 
which amounts to fiue millions: then he made an eſtimare of ſix hundred thou- ©" ®tuns: 


land townesand villages, and inthem twentie millions of fiers, of the which =_ 
Would 
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625000 pounds 
ltulng. 


| 


In France there 
cre but 27409 
paiiſhies, 


The adui'e of 
Jeroſme Lack! 
for ih- 1eapin 


would haue the king take {ix pence ot cuerie hier, which comes to {ix millions F 
and two hundred and fiftie thouſand liures, Moreouer he made an account of 
fifteen millions of all ſorts of marchandile, of the which he tooke a oulz of the 
marchant tor euerie thouland liures, making the former twelue millions, And 
vpontheſaid {ix hundred thouſand rownes and villages, one with another elec. 
uen ſoulz apeece, the which comes to rwelue millions , and (1x millions and a 
hundred of liures more, whichthen the foure tenths caime vnto,all which make 
thirtie millions, belides the aids, taxes, cuſtomes, grants, impo!l's, ſublidies, and 
reuenewes of the crowne, which camethento fitceen millions, wherein his de- 
ceit was verie apparent ; firſt making France {quare, the which is in tourme of a 
Lorange muchleſlethan a [quare; next he makes the ferril] land equall to that G 
whichis waſtand fruitlefle (although there is not any land, be it neuer (o ferti!l, 
whereasrwo third parts at theleaft lyes not wat) taxing the noybilitie and the 
clergieas wellasthereſt. Andas for 600000 townes and villages, it isan impu- 
dent lye ; for that bythe extracts drawne out of the chamber ot accounts, and 
brought to Blois to the eſtates, there were found to be rwentieſetenthouland 
and foure hundred pariſhes in France, taking the greateſt rowne but for one 
pariſh, andthe (maleſt villages hauinga pariſh tor another: and in truth thenum- 
ber of pariſhes taken by king Heariethe lecond in the yeare 1554, came but to 
24824 pariſhes, beiides Bourgogne & Poictou,and the impoſt of three pounds 
ftarling vpon euerie pariſh,came but to three{coreand fourteen thouſand foure H 
hundred cig! tic one pounds. Jeroſzze Lasks a Polonois, father to the Palatin 
Laski, whom we haueleen Ambaſllador in France, inuented another manner of 
meanes than this former, toencreale the treaſure, giuing aduile to raiſe three 
impoſts vpon the (ubieQts, and to make three mounts of pietie (ſor (o he calleth 


voſceaue,? them.) The firſt wasintaking the moitie of euerte ſubjects reuenevws, for once: 


the ſecond was the twentieth part of his revenewes yezrely; and the third 
was to haue the eight part of things ſold ingroſle, or by retaile. But his aduiſe 
was reiected as pernitious and moſt impolsible : for in matter of impoſitions 
there is nothing that doth more kindle (editions,than to charge the {ubieQA with 
many things at once, eſpecially a war-like people.and bred vp inlibertie,asthole | 
of Polonia bee. And yet he gaue agoodly name to a wicked and pernitious 1n- 
uention, calling the grounds of ſuch impoſitions, Mounts of pietie, For the 


. The m-wrts of nqUnts of pictic 1n the cities of Italic are profitable, honeſt. and charitable, 


E ic nIralic 
o.Clt an.. pro- 


ficable, 


& innentedto ca(ethe poore;zandthoſeof Laskido ruin them, There are mounts 
of piericat Florence, Sienna, Luques, and other cities, wheras he that hath one 
daughter, the day of her birth hee may put what ſumme he will into the mount 
of pietic, vpon conditionto receiueten times as much to marrie her withall, 
when ſhecomes totheage of eighteene yeare, but if (ſhedies before,then doth 
it accrue vnto the mount, vnleſſe the father hath other daughters, ro whom the 
portion ſhall come ſucceſsinely. Another mount of pietie is, for the lending of 8 
money topoore menat fine inthe hundred, giuing a ſufficient pawne, and not 
aboueren crownes; if the debrer paies not his ten crownes at the time prefixt, 
the pawneisſold to him that wil giae moſt, and the ſurpluſagedeliuered vmtothe 
debtor : this is done to preuent excelsiue vſuries, (wherewith the poore in 
thoſe countreysare ruined)and the ſeazure and ſelling of moouables at an vnder 
price, 
Notwithſtanding I find that the emperour i_42ronine ſurnamed the Pits or 
godly, inuented a better mount of pictie, which was to deliuer out the _ 
that 


od 
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A that camecleere intothetreaſurie, all charges paid for fiue inthe hundred vpor) 
good and (ufticient caution, By wioſle example Sexerrzs reftored the treature rb on 
that was walted, and the marchants and poore men gained much by traffique ; mic by Ano- 
and the publicke ina great lumme didallo gaine much: for if they lenta million,  * 
at the yeares end they did gerfittie thouland crownes for the publicke,and pri- 
uate men got rwile as much by traffique: and belides allthis, the greateſt benefir 
that did arile, the publicke treaſure was aliured out of the pawes of rheeues and . 
horſe leeches of thecourt, And for this realononely as it leems, the emperour 
f7u(tus long betore, was accuſtomed to lend the money which came cleere 
into theExchequer,withoucany intereſt, giving good aſſurance of land; and vp- Janguiln 
ona penaltie to torteit the double,if it were not paid at the day:by this means the 
publicke treature wasnot idle,nor waſted by the princes prodigalitie, nor ex- 
hauſted by theft, but agreat benefit redounded to a!l in generall, and to many in 
particular, And hzre ſome one may obiect, that although A»c«/?us did notlend jPiciare of 
the publicke money for intereſt, yet hee impoſed a penalrie of the double, if it diden by the 
were not paid at the prefixed day,the which is greater than any viurie and ther- 1. pecua. de 
fore forbidden by the law. In my opinion, that penaltic is then diſallowed by ** 
the law when we ſtipulate any thing fraudulently, and aboue the lawfull inte- 
reſt : but he that hathtaken the publicke money, andreſtores itnot atthe appoin- 
ted day, he commits theft; it is theretorethe penaltie ot rhetr, and nor of v{urie, 
Thoſe princes therefore did wilely in old time, which provided for 
the necelsitie of the Commomyeale, and the profie of priuate men. Bur the 
contrarie is vſed in our daies; for princesin ſtead of giuing out vpon realona- 
ble integeſt, borrow and pay vnreaſonable viurie : and nor onely princes, 4. ,neof 
but allo lords and Commonweales, ſome more, ſome leſle: thoſe whichhaue R_ 
been held the moſt frugall, as the Venerians, borrow alwaies at hue in the «#. | 
hundced, without any hope to recouer the principall, or at foureteene in 
the hunded, (o long as the creditor ſhall liue , T he colledge of Saint George 
at Genes takes money of all men at five in the hundred, and delivers ir 
out againe at the higheſt intereſt ro princes and marchants 3 whereby they 
are ſo enriched, as they haue redeemed the lfle of Corlica, and the lands 
of the Commonweale. Priuate men had rather take five in the hundred 
of the colledge, to bee aflured of their principall, than much more of priuate 
men, who oftentimes become Bankerupts : the Venetians have alwates loft, 
and (halllooſe, ſolong as they ſhalitake eight inthe hundred or more : or elſe 
they muſt abatetheir intereſt,as they haue by little and little abared Mount Vec- 
chio, cuttirig the creditors ſo ſhort , as they dare not {o ealily put in their 
money as they were woont. . 
This meanes was allo brought into Fraunce by the cardinall of Tournon, 
at fuch time as hee was in credit with king Frauncis the hirit, whom he per- 
E ſuaded (by the inſtigation of certaine Italians) thatthere was no other meanes , _ 
todraw the money from all parts into Fraunce, and to fruſtratethe enemie here- the bake of 
after; than to (ettlea bankeat Lion, to. take everie mans money, and to pay 
him cight inthe hundred, ſo as in ſhort time hee ſhould ger into his hands all 
the money of ltalieand Germanie : but in effetthe cardinall ſought ro atſurean 
hundred thouſand crowns which he had in his coffers, & ro get all the intereſt he 
could, Letters patents being granted ,atthe opening ofthe bank,cuery man came 
running from France, Germanie and Italie, (o as king Fraucisthe firſt, when he 
dicd, was found indebted to the banke of Lion, fine hundred thouſand _—_ 
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the whichhe had in his coffers and ſometimes raore,and a peace concluded with F 
all the princes of the earth. Butthe raigne of Herriehis ſonne grew moſt lamen- 
table, tor hauing waſted his fathers trealurc,and ſtanding innecd otmoney inthe 
yeare 155 4 borrowed at ten, twelue, and fixteene in the hundred, of the 
Caponyes, Albicis, and the Foucquers of Germanie, and when he was notable 
to pay the intereſt, he promiſed the creditors intereſt ypon intereſt, The empe- 
rour Charles 5 did thelike for his part; true it is, he payd but ten and twelue inthe 
hundred. And the ſame yeare Henrie the eight king of England, borrowed a 
hundred thouſand crowns of the German marchantsat wwelueinthe hundred: 
eucrie one hoping todrayy money and wealth vnto him by the delire of vurie, 
And whereas our king Hexriethe ſecond thought to draw moſt money vnto him G 
by paying of more intereſt than the emperour or king of England, he began to 
looſe his credit, for the wileſt husbands concluded that in the end he would nor 
be able to pay neither principall nor intereſt; for rhe intereſtof {ixteene inthe 
hundred, cameat the leaſt to eighteene in the hundred, detaining the intereſt 
which he could not pay : whereas the emperour made (hey that he would tree 
himſelfe, gining cities and communalttes for cautions, paying the old debts with 
new borrowing, and encriemanlent him ſeeing him pay lo willingly. But at this 
day many will free both principall and intereſt, to haue butthirtie paid them for 
a hundred; ſo as after the death of Herr, all was killed with the complaint of 
creditors : and ſuch princes and Signiories as had money in the banke at Lion, 
were muchaltered, and not onely the Signtories of the Cantons, the princes of 
Germanie and others had their parts there bar alſo Baſhas & marchants of Tur- 
The Baſhas of Kje were there in their Factors names for aboue fine hundred thouſand erowns ; 
MR eerc- and NOthing did more with-hold the great Turke from ſuccoring of the French 
reſin ve bank in their laſt voyage of Naples, vnder the duke of Guile, than rhe not paying of 
fourethouſand crownes tor intereſt to Ruſtan Baſha, beſides the ten thouland 
which /a 7ij2ncthe ambaſſador carried him inthe yeare 15 56, fearing to looſe 
his principall, as | hanelearned by letters and inſtruCtionsfrom /a Y i1xe, for ma- 
ny didnot buy rents for a certaineſumme of money, bur would hane the inte- 
reſt pure and (imple, and vppon conditionthat they ſhould haue their principall [ 
The puticie of 221M: a5 many lralians doe withprmate men, to whomthey lend their money 
kala y.we::, ſimply hauing them bound both bodie and goods, without making any menti- 
on of intereſt, and yet by a verball agreement, they promiſe ſixreene or twenty 
inthe hundred; if he faile to pay the intereſt, they ſeaze vppon bodie and goods 
for theprincipall: and althoughtheintereſt be paid, if they haue need of their 
principall they proceed by way of execution againſt the debtor, for he hathne- 
uer any quittancenor witnes forthe intereſt which hee receiueth. Behold by 
what meanesthey draw the money out of this realme. 
There are other trickes which Iforbeareto touch, but for this cauſe king Le- 
Antec tane ok Ps theninthinthe yeare 1254,and Phrlp the Faire inthe yere 1300 did baniſhall K 
paint Tcalian Bankers and Italian marchants out of Fraunce, confiſcaring their goods :andto 
m— diſconer the debts that were owing them, it was decreed that the debtors ſhuld 
be freed from allarrerages and intereſts, paying the principall to the treaſurers. 
And (ince, inthe yeare of our Lord one thoufand three hundred fortie and 
ſenen, Phi5p of Valois for the like cauſe did forfeit all their g00ds : for it was vE- 
rited by the procefle that was made, that -for foure and twentie thou- 
ſand pounds flarling , they had in few yeares profired rwo millions and 
foure hundred and fortie thouſand pounds ſtarling : and in hatred of ſuch 
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A vſuriethe Lombardsletters haue been alwaies taxed inthe Chancery ar double 


and although theſe people haue been often baniſhed the realme, yer there were 
neuer more inany place, nor will euer bee wanting, ſolong as princes take vp ar 
intereſt, Since and before that the banke of Lion was broken,moſt ofthe cities 
of this realme haue lent vnto the king vpon the revenews, cuftomes, impoſts, 
and tenths for reaſonable intereſt, and thoſe which held themſelues to be of beſt 
indgment in matters oftateand trealure,aduiled it for two ends,the one to haue 
money atnecd; the other to bindthe cities and communalties more vnto their 
prince, yet we haueneuer ſeene more rebellions{ince the eſtabliſhment of this 
realme, Andas for the trealure, it hath been fo well husbanded, as in leſſe than 
rwelue yeares that king Henriethe ſecond raigned, hee did owe morethan his 
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predeceſſors had leuied fortie yeares before, tor all charges: for by an account jug new we 
made inthe yeare 1560, king Frauncs the ſecond, ſucceſlor to Henrie, did owe ©54 


two millions three hundred twelue thouſand (ix hundred and ten liures, cigh- 
teen ſoulz {ix deniers,of money lent freely, for the which he paid no intereſt ; and 
fikeene millions nine hundred twentic {ix thouſand hue hundred fiftie and fine 
liures, 12 ſoulz and $ deniers, for the which he paid intereſt: and he ought more 
for arrerages ſeuen hundred threeſcore and hitteene thouſand, nine hundred 
threeſcore and ninetceneliures, foure ſoulz, and foure deniers : beſides the debt 


. of Ferrara, and other debts for marriages,which cameto eight millions fiue hun- 


dred and fourteen thouſand fue hundred fourelcore and ryelue liures, eigh- 
teeneſoulz and elenen deniers: and other remainders due, to the ſumme ot tif 
reene hundred threeſcore and foure thouſand,ſeuen hundred foureſcore and (e- 
uen liures, two ſoulz, and ix deniers: ſoas bythe laſtarticle the king remained 
indebted one and forty millions, a hundred foureſcore three thouland,one hun- 
dred threeſcore and fifteen liures,three ſoulz,ltx deniers: comprehending four- 
teene millions nine hundred threeſcoreand one thouſand ſeuen hundred four. 
ſcore and ſeuen liures fifteeneſoulzand eight deniers, for the aides, revenewes, 
and cuſtomes engaged, to cities, corporations, and colledges,and to priuar men: 
am6gſt the whichthecitie of Paris hathhad yerely three millionsone hundred & 
ſo many thouſand liures, comprehending the tenths: moreouer the clergic hath 
furniſhed abouethreeſcore millions in the time of king Frances 2, and Charles 9. 
Although the emperour Charles 5, and his ſucceſſor haue runthe lame fortune, 


for that they took vp atintereſt, being indebred aboue fifty millions, forthe which ,,. ....... 
all the lands,and reuenews ot Naples and Milan were engaged to the Geneyais Seaine. = 


and other priuate perſons,who now are called in queſtion, for that they had ta- 
ken of the king of Spaine in his necelsitie thirtie and fortie inthe hundred;and to 
effcQ it, they haue cauſedthe catholicke king to be cenſured by anadmonition 


fromthe Pope,ithe continued thoſe excelsiue viurieswho embracing this occa« 


ſion,defrauded his creditors often yeres intereſt. We muſtnor think thatthe Spa- 


E niards will ſuffer themſclues to bee eaſily gulled by the bankers of Italie,as the 


Frenchdo,who ſuffer them to inioy the farmes & althe beſt reuenews of France, 
the taxes, impoſts, cuſtomes and doanne of Lion, by meanesof which'farmes 
they ranſome the ſubicQts,and tranſport rhe coynes, contrary tothe laws of this 


realme,which forbid ro ſuffer ſtrangers to enrichthem(elues by the reueneyys of 


the crowne : nay, it hath been more inſupportable to preferre them before na- 
eurall ſubjeAs, which offered much more, & yet they had anabatementofrwen- 
tie thouſand crownes at one inſtant out ofthe cuſtome of Lion, to theperperuall 
infamic ofthe French: and leaſtthey ſhould be moleſted arid drawnin queſtion of 
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theft, they haue gottenan euocation of all their caules to the prinie councell, Þ 
The originallof all theſe mileries growes from Frauncis the firſt, who began to _ 
take vp money at intreſt, haning 1800000 crowns in his cofters, and peace with- 
in his reatme: no well aduiſed prince will ener take that courle, tor thereby hee 
ſhall ruine the foundation of his treaſure, it he will keepe his taith and pay ; but 
if he will not, or cannot pay, then muſt he breake and loole his credite, which 
is theruine of ancſtate: tor he muſt borrow, leuie taxes, impolitions, and inthe 
end byſlaunders,and ryranniesforteit his {ubietts goods, 1 hen 1s it moſt fitand 
neceſlarie for a prince to borrow money vpon intereſt of his allies and (ubieQs, 
Means toaflure if that hee bee in danger to looſe his eſtate, by ſome generall reuolt, or the con- 
| mt ſpiracie of ſome great men againſt him, for extreame remedies are tobeſovght G 
inextreameſt dangers: as weread tharEumenes did, who borrowed a great {um 
of money at extreame intereſt, of thoſe that had conlpired his death, «_A4vrippa 
king of Indea, recouered his realmeby the meanes of his creditors, who trou- 
bled both heauen and earth for the aſſurance they had to bee payd: and this was 
alſo the chicte meanes toreſtore Edward the fourth king of England, being ex- 
elled his kingdome. Bur it the princes creditors haue aſſurance to bee paid by 
is ſucceſſors, or that they haue lands in payne, then this courle is vnprotitable, 
I haue ſet downe the meanes which in my opinion are profitable and honeſt to 
gather rogether trealure, the which is the firſt point of this chapter: theſecond 
1s how to employ thetreaſure of the Commonweale well and honourably, the H 
which wee haue partly toucht inthe chapter ot rewards and puniſhments, Let 
vsadde hereuntowhat remaines. 

In old time the firſt articleſer downe in the expenccs of thetreaſure, was for 
almes deeds; the ſecond for the kings houle ; and the third for reparations: but 
the order is quitechanged. As for almes-deeds, the wile and antient princes 
of the Hebrews, haue left this diſcipline to poſteritie, the which they receiued 
fromthe holy Prophets, who ſayd, That the ſureſt preſeruation and defenceof 
treaſure, were Almes deeds, and liberalitie ro the needie; the which they reſtrai- 
ned tothe tenth part of euerie mans goods, which ſhould bee employed vpon 
the miniſters of the church andthe poore. And if we will looke aduiledly in- I 
tot, we ſhall not find any prince, ſtate,or family that hath flouriſhed more in ri- 
ches, honours, and all happineſle, than thoſe which had moſt care of the poore 
andnecedic, Inoldtime there wereno princes vnder heauen more charitable 
than our kings of Fraunce, {ince Robey; ſonneto Huch Caper, who gaue the firſt 
example ro his ſubieQs and ſucceſſors tobe charitableto the poore, feeding a 
thouſand daily, giuing them horſesto follow the court,to bleſſe him and pray tor 
him; and to peak truly, there was neuer king in this realme that raigned lon- 
ger andin greater peace, We may iuſtly ſay of our kings,that there is noracevn- 
derheauen thar hathſo entertained the greatnes of their maieſtie in armes and 
laws,and out of the which there hath iſſued more princes. or that haueraigned K 
longer without offenceto all other princes, Chriſtians,Turks,T artars, Perltans, 
Indians, and Ethiopians. Whar prince euer was more charitable to the poore, 
than Zewisthe ninth, who hath founded twentie eight hoſpitals and colledgesin 
thisrealme ; and had commonly in his traine ix (core poore folks, and in Lent 
rwelue ſcore,teeding them withmeat from his owne table? he alſoliued in great 

| honor, being feared ofthis enemies, reuerenced of his friends, honored of his 
ſubicQs :and after that he had raigned 44yeres, he left fine ſonnes, and-foure 
daughters,and akingdome flouriſhing inarmes and layysto his ſucceſſor,recom- 
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' a mending vnto him aboue all things to be deuout to God, and charitableto the 
poore. Neither may we forget lamesthe fit king of Scotland, who was called 
Rex egentium, T he king of theneedie; who as he exceededall the princes of his 
timein bountie, ſodid he (urmount all his predeceſſors in riches. And contra- 
riwile we lee great families, ſtates, realmes, and empires co:ne ro pouertie and 
ruine, hauing contemned the poore, and abandoned the {ubiect ro the ſpoile of 
the (oldior, and the thefts of toll-gatherers: when as king Henrie the (econd in 
the yeare 1549, did exaQt that extraordinarie tribute which they called 7 avon, 
he promiſed nor toemploy that money to any other vie, than to the entertain= 
ment of his men at armes and not to confound it with the ordinarie receits,that 
B the {ubiect might be treed from the (poile of fouldicrs. The like was ſaid, when 
as the realme was charged withthepaiment of 50000 feormen in the time of 
king Frauncsthefirſt,che which ſhould be leuied vpon walled rownes and their 
{uburbes, which telt nothing of the opprelsion of the ſouldier; but notwith- 
ſtanding {ince they haue made it equallto rowne, village,and hamler,inthe yere 
1555, whereby the poore councreyman hath ben doubly oppreſled,for they pay, 
and are ſpoiled of all ſides. And yet with alltheſe charges,they would ho!@them- 
(clues happy, it they might bee freed in prouiding corne and victuals for 
the ſouldiors at an vnder-rate, what may then bee hoped for in thoſe ci- 
tics whereas the louldiersrobbe and ſpoilethe poore ſubiccts with all impuni- rhe ulgior | 
C tie, and inſult more ouer the citizens than againitthe enemie ? bur for an excuſe, muverarit® 
they pretend theyarenor paid, neither would they be, rothe end they might jicfs and ine: 
hauetome colour tor their thefts, There is no meanes to redrefle thele calami- 
ties, and toreſtore in ſome fort militarie diſcipline, whichis now quite decaied, 
bur in paying the ſouldiers: for as Ca($iodorns (aid, Diſciplinam ſernare non porcit 
ieiuns exercitns, dum quodaceſt ſemper preſumit armarus, Afaſting armie can ne- 
uer obſerue good diſcipline, for what they want, they will p:elumeto rake by 
force : the which cannot bee done vnleſle there bee a great care had ofthe 
treaſure. The kings houſe therefore entertained, the {ouldiers and the officers 
payd,and duerewards giuen tothem that deſerue them, it 1s great reaton the 
p poore ſhould beremembred, And if the treaſurie bee well furniſhed, a part 
would be employed to repaire townes, to fortifie vpon the frontiers, to furniſh 
places of ſtrength, make the paſſages euen, build bridges fortite the ports, ſend 
ſhipsto ſea, build publicke houſes, beautifie remples, erect colledges tor honor, 
vertne,and learning : for belides neceſsitie of reparations, it brings great pro- The beneftcof 
fite ro the Commonweale, For by this means arts and artificersare entertained, Pur eden 
the poore people are eated, the idle are {et toworke, cities are beautified and 
diſeaſes expelled: finally hatred againſt princes (which doth oftentimes ſtirre vp 
the ſubieQs torebellion) is quite luppreſied, when as the impolitions which he 
hath leuted, redounds not only to the general, butalſoto enery pruatmans good, 
x And therefore the emperour Alexanaer Severus was accuſiomedto leaue many 
' impoſtsandrolles to cities, to be employed inthe neceſſarie reparations thereof, 
T his whichT haue fayd is more expedient in an _i/{ocraria, or a Popwar 
late, than ina Monarchie; for that theſubiefs being many, are with more dit- 
ficultie maintained in peace and vnion by few commaunders: vnleffe the mul- 
tirade being employed in the publicke works, may make ſome gaine, andnor 
to inure them to the diſtributzon of corne and money, as they vſually did in 
Popular ſtates, and eſpecially the Tarentins : the which is nor only the ruine 
of the treaſure, bur likewiſe of the citie . So Pericles was allo blamed, hauin 
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firſt accuſtomed the Atheniens to theſediſtributions: the which he did to gaine F 
the peoples fauor, Burwhen he was once maſter of them, he emploied the pub- 

'  licketreaſure, not only to fortitie the citie,butalſoto beautifie it,andto fillit with 
em he ewe BOO Artificers: yet durſthee notattemprthis before the citie was in peace and 
of Athens. their treaſure full, hauing thena hundred thouſand tallents ; that is to lay, three- 
Demotthenes  {COre Millions of crownes, it we may beleeue Demoſthenes : which ſumme be- 
'» Ones: caulcit isvnreaſonable,it may be, we ſhould reada hundred tallents, which make 

threeſcorethouſand pounds, for that wee ſhewed before, that the Athenians 
(when as they had charged their allies with greattributes)did neuer leuy aboue 
two thouſand tallents yearelyat the moſt, and in Pericles time they did (carce ex- 
act athouſand rallents. And being accuſed by his enemiesto haue miſemploied G 
the publicketreaſure, hee made this reſolute an{were vnto the people, 1 har if 
Plur. in Pericle. they were not vel pleaſed withthe walles, fortreſſes, and temples which hee 
built, hee would take the charge vpon himlelfe, vpon condition, thar his name 
ſhould begrauen thereon, and that it was his giit : but the people allowed the 
charge, knowing well that all men in generall, and eerie man in particular, 
reaped profit and honour thereby, for that the marchant did gaine in furniſhing 
of ſtuffe; ſea-men, and tho(e that brought it, for their carriage; and artificers in 
working it; {os the profit was diſtrikuted to all (orts of people, and the plorie 
of their ſtately workes, gauea perpetual! teſtimonie to poſteritie of the great- 
nes ofthis Commonyeale. But the greateſt benefit,and which doth moſt import H 
the preſeruation of an eſtate is, That the two greateſt plagues of a Common 
weale, Idlenefſe and Pouertie,are baniſhed: a verieneceſſaric thing in a popu- 
lar and ariſtocraticall ſtate; and eſpecially in thoſe countries, where they haue 
great ſpirits, and but barren ſoyle, as at Athens : if idleneſſe get footing in ſuch 
xatenefſe ſe- A COuntrey, it will never be without mutinies and thefts, which Solox foreſeemg, 
uerey puaiied he did inflict great puniſhments vpon idle perſons: and ſo did 4m4{js king of E- 
gypt,who condemned idle mentobe = rodeath,ifthey had not wherewithall 
to live, knowingthe Egyptians tobe the moſt ingenuousin the world, and the 
moſt ſubie&t to mutinie, ifthey were not employed. Welee Piramides builtin 
that countrey almoſtthree thouſand yeares ſince, leſt the pleople ſhould haue I 
Janguiſhed with idleneſle : we haue alſo preſidents of the wileſt emperours of 
Rome, which haue inlike ſort emploicd their treaſure, & giuenthe ſubieCts ex- 
ample to imitate them:as Au2»ſtus,vvho did inftly vant, That hehadſound Rome 
built with bricke, bur thathe hadleft it built with marble: and in truth he em- 
ployed foure millions and fiue hundred thouſand crownes in building ofthe Ca- 
pitoll alone: he was followed by the emperour Yea/ian, who made great and 
excellent workes throughout the whole empire, rather to entertaine the mea- 
ner ſort, than for any other end: for when as an excellent workeman promiſed 
him to ſet vp pillers inthe Capitoll, of an exceſsive greatnes, with ſmall charge 
and few labourers; he recompenced him verie well,ſaying, Letme [pray you, K 
nouriſh the poore: and yet he proteſted in open ſenate comming to the empire, 
A thou'ard mil- =_ there wasnecd of a milliart of crownes tofree and reſtore that Common 
weale. 

What ſhall Tfay of the emperour C/audius,who enioying an aſſured peace,cau- 
ſedthe chanell of Fucinato be made, toaccommodare the citie with good wa- 
ters, employing dayly thirtie thouſand men for eleuen yeares together, And 
withoutſearch of antienthiſtories, it is well knowne that the ſigniorie of Ve- 
nice doth entertainecontinuallin their Arſenall, three or foure thouſand per- 

ſons 
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a ſons which gertheir living bythe labGur of theic hands, the which duth much 
1 contentthecitiſens, ſceing the publicke treaſure employed fo charitably, Bur 
thele employments are goodly and befitting a great prince which isnot indeb- 
{ red,whenthereuenewes are notpawned,when as the Commonweale is in per=- 
| fectpeace, whenthe (oldiersarepaide. andrewards duly adminiſtred to euvecrie 
1 one: otherwile to increaſe the ({ublidies to build great pallaces, more ſtately 
| thanneceffaric,being indebted,and to (uffer the buildings of his predecellorsto 
! runnetoruine,thereby to purchale vaineglorie, that wereto leaue a marke of 
| histyrannie, and aperperuallteſtimoniero poſteritie, I hat he hath built with the , ,..... ,.,, 


bloud of his ſubiects: and often times the (ubieQs ruine the buildings of ry- wi tbe bload 
B rants,to deface their memory from off the earch, wheras they (hu!d by vertuous OY 

and charitable aCtions,graue theirnames inheauen. T he golden pallace of Vero, 

which comprehended a great part of Rome, was contemned by his (ucceflors, 

who would not vouchlateto lodge in it, for the crueltie and villanie of him that 

had built it ; and (oone after it was ruined, as being made of (poiles, exactions 

and confiſcations, the which follow a prodiga'l prince atthe heeles: tor otnecel(- 

litie, ofa prodigall he muſt become an oppreſlor, and ofan oppretlor a tyrant, 

[ here were neuer twotyrants more cruell and prodigall, than ers and Ca- The fravge 
lc«la, for the firſt, in fifteen yeares that hee raigned, had giuenaway the value {#2 ot 
of fittic and five millions of crownes: and the laſt, in one yere had watted three- Uzu=- 

C (core and (euen millions, ſo as having not wherewithallto detray his houſhold 


O . . . 
charges,he wasforced to begthe offrings in his owne perſon:then falling to pre- 


(criptions of, private men, aſter that he had waſted the publick treſure,he filled all 
with cruell confilcations, This milerie of excelsiue prodigalitic happens often 
J to princes, through forgetfulneſle of the gitts which they haue bettowed, nor 
well vnderſtanding the botome of their treaſuries, And for this cauſe, it was 
wiſely decreed by Frauncisthe firſt,that euerie yere the generals ot the treaſure, 
ſhould ſend vnto the treaſurer, two brictes ofthe publicke reueneves of cuery 


| 
| prouince: the one by conieQturethe firſt day of the yeare; the other atrue note 
| 
: 
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of the yearethat was paſt: and inlike caſe the treaſurer ſhould makerwo briefs 

of the whole treaſure in generall, tothe end that the king and his counſel! might 

plainly know what money was in his coffers, thereby to gonerne his gitrs, 

rewards, and expences: but moſt commonly hee that hath powerto diſpole of 

| itſecthnothing, | will put for an examplean eſtimate of the treaſure whichwas 

| madeinlanuarieinthe yere 1572, where ina chapter of thereceit,there was an 

| articleſet downe of 200000 pounds ſtarling of caſuallthings: and by a rrue ac- ,,., ,c,.. 
| count madeintheend of the yeare, it was found, that they amounted to tuo tics c2'uall in 


the yeare 1572, 


hundred and foureſcore thouſand pounds ftarling, and yet it was verified, thar 
there was but fiftie thouſand pounds employed to the kings profit, Such was 
1 thecalamitieot thoſe rimes when as children and women ruled. But in my 0+ 
| x pinion, the king had done better, if he had ſeen the generall account of his re- 
1 uenews,the which is contained in two ſheets of paper,and withall had had are- 
1 giſterof hisgiftsand rewards: or if his priniegitts benot inrolled, that he had a 
| {mallbriefe or remembrance of that which he had giuen to whom, and where- 
| fore-whicharethree chicfe points, whereof a prince mult be verie caretull, to 
1 theend, thatif he will beliberall, ir ſhould betoſuchas deſerne it, Andtothis , | Fs 
| end,itwere expedientthe prince had bricfe regiſter of affaires of ſtare, and a have a i'r 


rolle of the worthieſt men of his realme, for there is no memorie{o pertect, but ; othis chete 


may be confounded with the multiplicitie of affaires, whereby he thallcommir © 
| Mmm 111 great 
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great INCONgruities 11 Matters of ſtate: fora briefe note of aftaires (hall put him A 
11 mind ofthat which he hath to do, and of all enterpriſes,the which oftentimes | 
' remaine imperfect and Ul executed through forgertulnelle, There isno better 
example hereof, thanthatof king Lewis the eleventh, who was held one of the 
moſt politicke princes of hisage, yet heeran willingly into the ſnare of Charles | 
earle of Carolcis, having forgotten that hee had ſent his ambaſſadors intothe | 
countrey of Liege,to flirre them to warre againſt him: the earle aduerriſed here= * Jf 
cf, detained him priſoner: the which had not happened, if he had kept aregiſter 
of his former actions, It any flatrerers ofthe court will obte&t, T hatthe regiſter 
would beroo great, that the prince ſhould be too muchtroubled, and that hee 
could not liuelong : why then haue thoſe princes and great monarchs which G 
haue been (o caretull of matters of ſtate, and gouerned the whole world with 
theirlawes, lined (o long ? as Auzuſtus;Tiberins,Y efpaſian, T ratan, Adrian and the 
Aatonines, allRomaine emperours and politicke gouernours, who themlelues 
made regiſters of their owneaftaires, imitating the example of _1n2uftus, who 
Tre atence ied 74 yeares, leauing three Bookes written with his owne hand the firſt was | 
of Augultus. hjs deeds and publicke aciions 3 the ſecond was his teſtament, the third was an 
eſtate of ailthe Romaine empire, wherein was contained a particular eſtate of | 
eucrie prouince, what troupes of ſouldiers, what treaſure, what armes, what 
ſhipping and what munition, with a diligence worthie of a great monarch: | 
yet for allthis he did nor omit to doe iuſtice ordinarily and to heare all commers, H - 1 C 
reading all the bookes of politike gouernment, that he could get, as Seronins | 
ſaith, remembring that which Demerrivs the Phalerien ſaid vnto Prolome Philae | 
deipl: king of Egypr, that he ſhould find goodly ſecrets in bookes, which no man 
durſtrellhim. / cpaſuax in like lort, made an excellent abridgement of the em- 
pire, and yet heliued 70yeares. 

T he empire of Perſia was greater than that ofthe Romaines, ſtretching from 
the fartheſt bounds of India, vnto Helleſpont, and the deſert of Libia,hauing vn- 
der it 127 Prouinces, and yet the kings of Perſia carried with them continually 
a regiſter of their affaires of ſtate andoftheir gifts: and whenas Darius Lonruce 
1ain had elcaped the conſpirators hands, by the aduertiſement which A2Zarde- I 'D 

_cheushad giuen him, the king a whileatter reading thisregiſter by night, and fin- 

ding that Mardocheus had receinednoreward for fo great a ſeruice done vnto 

the king, hee cauſed him to beeſentfor, giuing him great honours and prefer- 

ments. But withovr any further ſearch,the king of Spaine doth vſually looke vp- | 
onaregilter of his affaires, carrying an abridgement of letters which he writes 

to gouernors, captaines, and ambaſiadors, itthe matter be not veric ſecret. For 

the ſame cauſe Chazles ſurnamed the wile, king of France,made a Regiſter of his 

: pruiecouncell, and the firſt was Perer Barrier, who was not bulied (as at this 
day) with expeditions and aCts of mftice, but onely to inrolltheaffaires of ſtate, 

Bur above all it isneceſſarie for a prince to hauea regiſter in his counſell,ofgifts, K | E 

offices, benefices, & exemptions : the which is moſt commonly inthe hands ofa 
(ecretarie, and yet the hundredpart of the gifts arenot entred, For the redre(- 

{ing whereof, there aretwoantientlawes, he one made by Philip of Valois, of 

the which haueformerly made mention, by the which the gift was reuoked, if 

the donatarie made not mention of the benefits graunted to him and his | 

po + predeceflors : the other is of Charles the eight, whereby all gifts aboue ten 
pounds wereot no force, if they were not verified inthe chamber of accounts. 

The hrſt law was foone taken away by another, ſaying , That it was (ufficient 
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z bythe Letters of gitt, if it were derogated from the firſt decree. Andas for the 
law made by Charles the eight, itis out of praQtiſe,vnder color of (ecret gitts and 
entions, the which muſtnot be knowne : ſo as the antient laws (decreeing, that 
chearticles ſer downe inthe chapter of expences, ſhallnor beeallowed withour 
an order, a commaundement, and a diſcharge) are now of little or no force in 
, thatreſpect: forthe treaſurer 1s diſcharged,bringing the kings hand onely,with- 
47 outany mentionot him ro whomthe reward was gen, nor wheretore, There 
1 was yet alaw made by king Frauzcis the firſt, and confirmed by his ſucceflor, 
wherby it was decreed, There ſhould befoure keys tothe place where thetrea- 
ſure was kept, whereof the king ſhould haue one,and the reſt ſhould bein Com- 
Fmilsioners hands appointed by him : and the diſtribution of money ſhould bee 
made by the kings commaundement,in the preſence of the treaſurer and comp. 
troller of the Exchequer: But king Hexriethe ſecond by a ſpeciall edict dilchar- 
gedthetrealurers and officers of the treaſurie, that afterwards they might not 
be called toany account, True it is, that one of thele commilsioners had giuen 
1 himatonetimea hundredthouſand crownes, it the common report weretrue; 
1 the which was much at thattime, but lutle in regard of prodigalities prattiſed 
of late, For atter that king Frauzcisthe firſt had ordred it by ſparing allthe pub- Terevocar | 
 liketrealurelay openrothe ſpoile ot great menand flatterers.But an edict made g's is neces 
in fraud (ſhould be no hindrance, but that ſuch as had mannagedthe publiketrea- * 
C (ure might bee called toan account; as it was required at a Parliament held at 
Orleans;and that excelsive gitts ſhould be reuoked or at the leaſt curleſle : as the 
Emperour Galba did, who reuoked Neroes gitts,leauing but the tenth parc tothe 
donatorie; not that they ſhould enquire too curioully of all gifts beſtowed by 
the prince, the which might prooue verie dangerous. 
Charles theſcuenth did limit by alaw, what ſumme of money the king mighe 
1 takeyearely todiſpole of at his pleaſure: which ſumme being verie little,{ſeemed 
| inthoſedaies excceding great. There isnothing more profitable for the prince, 
| norneceſlary forthe ſubieQs,than to haue the rewards which theygiue,knowne 
| andexamined by their officers: for that princes (hall alwates maintaine their fa- 
| p fauors,giuing liberally,and the officers thalbe ſubiect tothe hatred and diſlike of 
| ſuchashauetheir gifts reuoked or cut lefle: ſo as by means of recoueriethe mo- 
| neyſhouldreturne into the trealurie agaime,and few would beg, yea they would 
(carce rake it when it ſhould be offered them, ifthey knew their gitts ſhuld bere- 
noked or examined in the chamber of accounts. If bountie becommendableand 
worthie of a great and rich Monarch, it is ill beſeeming a poore and needie 
1 prince,forhemuſtflea his ſubiefs, and racke them to the verie bones, King Pounynorfrin 
| Franncisthe firſt, leauing a goodly kingdome, flouriſhing in armesand laws, and FP 
in a!l arts and (ciences,to his ſucceſſor, withſeuenteen hundred thouſand crowns 
{ intrea(ure, andthequarter of March readieto be receiued; yer did henot giue 
| Eawaythehundred part in rewards in 32 yearesthat he had raigned, as his ſonne 
1 #Henriedidintwo: for he had ſcarce cloled his eyes, when as the confirmation 
1 of offices (which is duetotheking at his firſt comming to the crowne) where- 
of an infinit maſle of money was then made, was giuen to one horle leech in 
1 court. Andalthough that Frauzcis the father gaue penſions ro Germans, Eng- anir6iic made 
1 ith, Italians, Snifſes, Albaneſes, Spaniards, and Griſons 3 yet all his penſions, 9, Ton 34 
| beſides the Cantons were bur 13000 pounds tarlinga yere at themoſt, asI haue 
ſeeneby an extract out of the chamber of accounts, the which was made the +1. 1ouny of 
yeare that hee dyed : and in the fame extract there is but 42769 pounds, p7irins 
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foure ſhillings ſtarling, which hee gaue in penlion ro his {ubiects, princes of E A 

bloud,knights of the order,captaines in great numbers,lieutenants,councellors ; 

of ſtate, men of iuſtice,ambaſladors,ſcollers ſtudying ,and many excellent work- | 

men, andlearnedperſonages. -O noble prince, who could ſo wellmake choiſe , 

of worthy perlons, and: moderat his bountie, ? 

We hauecntreated oftwo points of this chapter : firſt how a Commonyyeale : 

ſhould gather together, and then how they (hall employ : rhe laſt point is, whar | 

 reſeruethey ſhall make for any necelsitic, that they benorforcedto begin warre | 

neenn® by borrowing, orſubſidies; whereofthe Romancs were verie caretull : for al. | 

though they had continuall warres vntill _4ugu/tus time, atter the defeat of 

Marc CAmbonie, yet had they neuer toucht the trealure which grew of the'G || B 

rwentiethpence of ſJaues infranchiſed, vntill that Zaznival had reducedthem 

The rrea'ure of 1 EXITEAME Want 3 then was there found foure hundred and fiftie thouſand 

calledSantius crownes in their treaſuric, the which was one of the chiefcſt meanes to ſaue 

their eſtate, 

The emperour of Turkie obſeruesthis order carefully, for beſides the trea- 

ſury ofordinarie receits,which isin the princes Seraigle, there is another in the 

-1c7.x.ces Callle of ſeuentowers at Conftantinople,wherethe antienttreaſureis reſerued, 

we. thewhichthey meddlenot with, if the necelsitie bee not verie vrgent. Our 
Anceſtors were accuſtomed intime of nece[sitie, when the treaſure was wa- + 

ſted tohaue recourſeto the kings torrefts, where there was an infinit number 4 1 C: 

of tall timber-rrees fit for all vies, of the which they made great{ummes of mo- | 

ney; but during the ciuile warres, they arc {o cur downe, as hereatter they will | 

bee onely fitto make faggots : whereby the commonyeale is much damnitied, 

and will be more dayly , vnleſle there be ſome ſpeedie remedie : for there is 

ſuch want of timber, as they ſhall bee forced to fetch it out of other countreys 

for their ſhipsand buildings; they do allo cutthem downe lo haſtily, as the trees 

. cannot grow to beare any fruit to teed our ſwine; and inthe end we ſhall be for- 

ced:oferch yood from other parts for firing. And for that it hath been alyaies | 

held a matter of ſome difficultie to keepe treaſure ſafely, beeing veric hard for n | 

princes to ſhake off importune beggars : thereforethe kings of Perſia andthe I 1 y 

Tthemeanhoy ROMAINES, thatthey might preſerue this holy treaſure from ſtelth, they reduced | / 

ro keeperiea- A PTEAL Part Of their money into thicke brickes, It is allo ſayd, that Charles the 

= fitt king of Fraunce, had cauſed the great Hart in the pallace at Paris to bemade | 

after the ſame forme that they ſhould caſtone all of gold, ofthe treaſfurewhich | 

he had gathered together. And thebetter to aſſure it againſt theeues, the anti- | 

ents did lay their treaſure in temples, av the Greekesin the temple of polle, | 

Delphique, and Peliaque : the Romaines in the temple of Saturne and 0pis: | 

the antient Gaules in hallowed Lakes : the Hebrews ſometimes in remples, | 

ſometimes 1n ſepulchres : for wee read that the high prieſt and king-of the | 

lewes, Hircanns, found great treaſures in Davids ſepulchre, -But ſeeing thereK |} x 

are no ſepulchres ſo religious, no temples ſo holy, that theeues will not 

force and enter : therefore the kings of Morocco hauing moulten a great 

quantitie of gould in forme-of a bowle, pierced through with a barre of 

yron , they did hang it on the toppe of the pinnacle of the great Church 

at Marorco, The antient Egyptians fearing to giue occaſion to their neigh- 

bours and enemies to inuade their eſtate, and make warre againſt them for 

their treaſure (as they did to king Ezechias, hauing ſhewed his treaſures to 

Tſai 30. the ambaſladors- of the king of (<iria) employed it for rhe moſt part 

in 
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4 in building of their Pyramides, beaurifying of cities, bringing of rigers, aud 
repayring the bankes of Nile. The law of God forbids to heape toge- 
ther much gould and ſiluer ; leſt that thereby the prince ſhould bee atiu- 
red to oppreſle his ſubiects, or the enemie to inuade the citilens; inuiting 
the prince thereby to bee charitable to the poore and needie: yet a meanc 
i5t0 bee vied, 

No man in my opinion willallow of the inſatiable couttonſneſle of 1obx 22 
Pope of Rome, in whole cofters they found (hee being dead) twentie three 
millions of gold, as many hane written; or of Sardanapalus, wholeit forie mil- 
lions of crovns; or of Cyr, who left fifttie millions ; or of 7 zberins Ceſar, who 

B had gathered rogether {euentie [even millions,the which his ſuccellor walted in 
one yere; or of Dariss 0ch::5thelaſt king of the Periians, in whole treaſury Alex- 
andcr the great found fourlcoremillionsof gold. Weread inthe holy {cripture 
that Dana left (ix(core millions, the which is the greateſt trealure that was ener ,, p,..;. ;;.. 
heard of: but there is ſome queſtion touching the valuation of their rallent; for ?< wear! 
they writethat he had gathered together a hundred thouſand rallents of gold, eucrwas, 
and athouland thouland trallents of {iluer, which {umme, if it bee accounted by 
tallents of Attica, althoughthey be {mall ic will feeme wondertull: our interpre- 
tersof the Bible doefallcly thinke them Attike tallants, | find S$7c/#umz inthelcrip- 
tures to be taken two waies, the which the Greeks call Srarera, and rhe Latines 

C Talearum, one waie it isa pound of lix ounces, as intne firſt bookeot Para/iprhe 
21 chapter; another way it is taken for halte an ounce, as in the firtt booke of Sa- 
mu?l the 24 chapter, If Dazids treaſure be numbered by the !1cle orrallenc of halfe 
an ounce, the (ume willnot ſeeme grear; if it bereterred to lix ounces, ic will 
comprehend tiftie thouſand pound waight of gold, and ten times as much in ſil- 
uer: but if it be valued by the Attike tallent, the wealth of the Romanesneuer 
came nereit ;as wemay ſee byan extract our of the trealury vader the empire of 
Traian,arwhich time it wasatthe greateſt; for the v/hole ſum of their treaſure 
(the which was kept in Egypt) came but ta 74 thouland tallenrs, the which a+ hc reatue of 
mouintsro 44 millions, and tovre hundred thouſand crownes; vnleſle they had ** emuacs. 

p another trealurie at Rome, as it is likely, (although it appeare not by the extract) 

Ing3 00000 foot,and 40000 horle in garriſons on the frontiersof the empire 

e prouinces entertained : three hundred Elephants for the warre, two 

thouſand chariots for warre, and munition toarme -00000 men, fifteen hun- 
dred galleys of three and five owers 0na (ide, belides two thouland veſlels for 
the (ea, and furniture to arme and riggetwile as many, with fourelcore great 
ſhips ſtately adorned, - 

But our kings of Fraunce have not offended in this point againſt thelawes of 
God, by heaping vp of too grear treaſures,and it 15not to be teared that they will 
hereafter breake it : for they which ſay, that king C\ar/es the litt left in his treaſu- 

E ric eighteene millions of crownes, are much deceined, for he tound the coffers 
empty,he paid his predeceſlors debts, he redeemed the revenews of the crown, 
conquered Guienne from the Englith, purchaled the countie of Anxerre, and 

a great part of the earledome of Eureux, reſtored Henrie king of Caftill being 
expelled his realme, maintained and(uccored the kings of Scotland, againſt the 
kings of England, and raigned but 17 yeares,and yet he did not leuieforall char- 
gesaboue 43756 pounds ftarling yerely, comprehending the revenews of the 
crownelands: althoughthar in histime the ayds and cuſtome of 8 ſhillings vp- 


pon cucrie fire were laid vponthe (ubieRs: and his ſucceſlor tortie yearcs after 
did 
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eat: died,reccined for all charges and renenews,but 17 00 00 pounds ſtarling,as it ap- 
 PCares plainly inthe chamber ofaccounts,& yer had he impoſed the tax in forme 
the 3x, and. , Of an ordinarie impolt, the which atthattime came but to 1800 pounds: and 
| rwentic yearesafter when as Lews the elcuenth died, the whole receit came bur 
to 47 0000 pounds, the which was reduced to 120000 pounds,at therequeſt of 

the Parliament, heldat Tours atrhe comming of Charles the 8 vntothe crowne, 

pininition of beſides the renenews of the crowne which amounted yearely byeſtimationto 
acche comnng 100000 POUNAds: ſo as the wholereuenews when as Charlesthe eight died,came 


«Chats % Not to aboue 2500co pounds, T helikerequeit was made vnto king Charles the 


ninth, by a parliament held at Orleans, at his comming to the crowne: butthe G 


necelsitic was found fo great as there was more need iv augment than to dimi- 
niſh thethe charge. Yet there vas grear hope to tree the king out of debt,andto 
take away theſublidies & extraordinary charges,(ittherealmchadnot ben plun- 
ged in cinile warre)conlidering the good order was taken the lirit yeare: forthe 
intereſt was moderated to fiuvein the hunded, all ofticers wages for that yeare 
were diminilhed and haltetaken awaie, and the confirmation of offices graun- 
tcd them freely. Andas forthe expences, all was {o well ordred, as by the ac- 
counts of that yere, there came intothe kings cofters 230577 pounds flarling 
ſoas infew yeares all had been diſcharged, without any diminution of the kings 


houſkold leruants, the which were (ix hundred, belides luch as were entertai- H 


ned for hunting & hawking,tor they may well be ſpared without deminution of 
the maicſtic of a king or the dignity of his houſe,by cutting off his ordinary traine 
and houſhold ſeruants,the which oftentimes doth caule firangers to contemne 
him,and his {ubieAsto rebell againſt him: as it chanced vnto Zews the eleuenth, 
who hauing putrhe nobilitie from him & diſcharged the gentlemen of his houle, 
vied his taylor for an herald at armes, his barbar tor an ambaſſador, and his Phi- 
ſition for chancellor, (as _zrzochns king of Syria did his phiſitian Apolephanes, 
whom he made preſident of his covnlell) & in mockerie of other kings, he ware 
The baſenee A grealie hat, and very courſe cloth in his apparell: and cuen inthe chamber of 


of Lewis the 


ener 47 kis ACCOUNts, there is ſet downe inanore of expences two ſhillings for a new paire I 


zpzcl. of flecuestoanolddublert: and inanother Item three halte pence for a box of 
greaſe to blacke his boots withall; and yet he raiſed the charges more than his 
predeceſſor did by 3000co pounds ſtarling a yeare, and fold much of the reue- 
news. Asforthe officers of the crowne, it was wiſely aduiſed at the eſtates of 
Orleans,toreducethem tothe antientnumber,as they vyere inthetime of king 
[ewisthetwelfe,by ſuppreſsion withourany ditburiement, But there were ſome 
good husbands which gaue them atterwards:o vnderſtand, that the ſuppreſsion 
of offices was a decreaſe of parties caſuall, wherby the number was afterwards 
much augmented: And Zaltey prelident of the accounts told the king boldly and 


plainly,being atS. Afauy des foſ$es,that the ſupprel$ion of thoſe officers which had K 


been created by the new law,was both pernitious to the publicke, and hurtfull 
to his trealure, ſeeing but for three augmentations in the chamber of accounts 
Mae. 5 ?* onely, they had payd aboue threeſcore thouſand pounds farling : but hedoth 
not ſay that it is like vnto cold water which encreaſeth the fir ro him that hath 
a burning Feuer : for it is well knowne that the king or people pay Wages tO 
moſt of thele officers afterten or twentie forthe hundred, which was the prin- 
cipall canie of the ſuppreſsion of {ubalternall offices by a law made by Frann- 
c the ſecond, Moreouer they ſet not downe the prerogatiues which belong 


to 


did lenie but 45000 pounds fiarling: and Charles the leuenth, the yearethat he B 
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A tothe officers of the chamber of accomprs, that is to ſay, their ordinarie wages, their 


E 


rights of wood, their liueric at Eaſter, their rights at Hallontide, theirroles, their prero- 


The right of the 


oatiue of herings, their rights ar T welteride, their rights ofthe ſtable of vertve, and of ofi<5otths 


white alt beſides paper, parchment,pens,counters,putſes,waxe candles,red waxe,pen- 


knives, bodkins, (crapers and ſtrings : chey did not ſhew alſo that the other profirs of 


offices came to much more thantheir wages : they will noc conteffe hat whereas tlicre 
be now ſeauen chambers ofaccompts,there was then but one; and whereas now there 
be rwo hundred officers or thereaboutrs in the chamber of accompts at Paris , there 
was wont to be but one Treaſorer of France Preſident ot the chamber, and foure ma- 
ſters of accomprsrthat were Clarks, by an creftion that was made at Viuicrs i in Bric 11 
the yeare 1319, afrerwards they added fourc lay men, which (ufliced for all that were 
accomptablc: rhe kingdome of Nauarre, and all che Lowcountries being then in the 
hands of the kings of France. And yet we hauc ſeen in our dates,that thole which hauc 
ſtollen the kings treaſure and the ſubieQs wealth, have cfcaped, being indebted ih great 
ſomes of money z and infinit others which hauc ncucr accompred. And whuch is 
more,not long ſince an accomptant had gorren into his pollelion a great and notable 
ſomme of money , wherewith heſtood charged by his accompr, w who by colluſion 
with a nobleman that ſhould haue a third parr, he obtained therelt b y gift, and tor his 
diſcharge,he produced the kings bil ftgned to the nobleman. So as to call SCCOMPLAm 
to their duties ahey muſt oftenmes deputc Commiſstoners with double charges, and 

the fault cannot be imputed to any other, but to thole officers rhat are createdro that 
end. And although that all ire aſorers, recciuers, comptrollers, and orher accomptants 
ſhould make a ood and loyall accompr, and pay what remaines due; yer notwith- 

ſtanding there is ſo great a number in this realine , as athird patr ofthe receitis ſpent 
in gages, charges, vacations, riding voyages, and the conduct of money; as hath been 
well verified by the eſtates ofthe countrie of Languedock inthe yeare 1556, w = I 
was then preſent:who for thatcauſe deputed Martin Durant,Syndic or Procurafor of 


chamber of ac- 
counts, 


Eretion of the 
chamner ct ae 
CC'4Nts. 


that countric, to preſent a requeſt vnto the king to be diſcharged of all officers of re- an offer made 


ccit, making offer to bring all the money that wasto be leuied vpon theſubicR freely 


by the eſtares of 
I anpnedocyto 


into the kings cofers, without any charge cither for officers wages, or for carriage: kingHenryrhe 


ſhewing alſo particularly that the third part ofthe reccipts went to officers, promiting 
to deliver vnto the king atull crowne , whereas hee did nor receive foure ſhillings, 
whereby he ſhould ſauc zo000. pounds (tarling yearely in the rwo generalities "of 
Langvedoc,only tor ordinarie charges : for then the charge of Languedoc Came to 
threeſcore thouſand pounds yearely.Bur ſince the officers of the finances or ticaſor arc 
ſo increaled,as Maximinus Lulker, Prouoſt of marchants at Patis, and Preſident ot the 
chamber of accompts,faid in open Parlament at Blois,That ofthe crowne there came 
not cightcene pence cleere into the kings coters : the which ſeemes incredible, yer he 
was held a man moſt expert in accompts. VVe mult then conclude,that the fubic&t 
was much oppreſt by the polling of officers, ſecing they made theſe offers : which we 
may not thinke new, for that in old times they had no other receiuers but the Viconts, 
Bayliffes, and Scncſhals. That requeſt made by the Syndic of Languedoc did much 
pleaſe king Henry, but it diſplealed the flatterers 1n court, and the officers of the ac- 
compts, ſo as it was reizQed,for the friuolous ditficulites they made which nad inrerelt 
therein, the which is not heere needfull to rehearſe, fo as it was concluded that recci- 
uers and-treaſorers were neceſlarie. Seeing then that accomptants and maſters of ac- 
compts is a neceſlaric cuill(as Alexander Senerws laid) The fewer there arc, the better 
ſhall it be for the Commonweale ; for the kings trealure will ſtill decreaſe when it pa{- 
(cth throughthe hands of ſo many officers. Thele were the complaints and expoltu-. 
Nunn lations 
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The order of the 
receit in Turkie. 


lations which the eſtates of France made vnro king Charles the 6 in the yeare 1412, Et 
for that he had fiue Treaſorers,and that in oldtime there were but two: and that in like 


ſort there were but three Judges of the revenues inthe yeare 1372, and now there are 
almoſt three hundred within this realme. And in the yeare 1360 there was but one 
Receiuer generall,who did reſide at Paris,8& now there are 34, what would they now 
lay toſee lo great a multitude. The Romans 1n old time had but onerecciuer in cuery 
Province: all cuſtomes and duties were ler out to farme, and the farmers brought in 
their revts tothe receiver. The firlt office that was giuen to gentlemen of good fami. 
lies,and that aſpiredto greater dignities, was the office of Queſtura, or Receiuer for a 
yeare only,and without any comptroller to make triall of their diligence and loyaltic. 
He that was found guiltic ofextor{10n,was declared incapeable neuer to beare any ho- 
norable charge, beſides infamie and the lofle of his goods, the which was a wiſe courſe 
to aſſure their treaſure. Burt it is a ſtrange thing and very abſurd in this realme, to ſee fo 
many men giue money to their mailter to pick his purſe. The Emperour of Turkic 
doth otherwiſe, for he neuer (cls office, and for ſo great an Empire there are veric few 
Treaſorcrs: the Colleftors (which they call Protogeres) giuethe money vnto the Sy. 
bachis (which are as it were the Viconts of Normandie, who in old times had the 
ſame charge) then they deliueritto the Sangiacs (who are as it were gouernors ofthe 
countrie) who conuey it vato the Bellerbeis, and they (cod in ſafery vnto the Defrer- 
derlers,which arc two generals ofthe T reaſor,the one in Afta,and the other in Europe, 
who deliver it to the great Comptroller, and he gines it to Caſmander Baſcht , great 
maiſter of the treaſor, who hath tcn commanders or deputies vnder him for extraordi- 
narie payments,there is but one trealorer, and tor all officers ofaccompts,there are bur 
25 Comprtrollers which examine the accoumpts. Onething is wotthie obſeruation, 
that they hauc no treaſorers nor receivers but Eunukes, afterthe Perſian and old Gre- 
cian manner, and that wiſcly, forthcy that neither haue children, nor can be ſeduced 
with the flatterics and inticements of women, it is not to be feared that they will ſteale 
the publike treafor with the hazard ot their lives and fame. As for Treaforers in France, 
it is more then neceſlarie that ſuch offices be ginen to gentlemen of honor and ofnoble 
houſes,as it was vſuall in old time, and is yet praCtiſed in England for the reaſon that I 
hauc (aid. By an Edict made by king Henry the ſecond in September in the yeare 1 554 
it was decreed, that the chicte T realorers ſhould rake their places before the Stewards 
ofthe kings houſe, of the councellers ot the court of Parliament, of the accomprs and 
aides, ifthey be not in their afſemblics : and by an Edit made by Charles the g, he 
commaunds all vaſlals which hold direQly otthe king, ro do homage and fealtic vnto 
the Treaſorers of France, the which would much diſcontent an infinite number of 
Dukes, Earles, Barons, and great perſonages, who would not for any thing kneele 
before a baſe fellorv that had bought his office. Thus much concerning treaſure, and 
for that it conſiſts in coyne of gold, filuer, copper and buillon, it is neceſſaric to write 


ſomething thereof, 
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| Caray, IIT. 
O/ Coines,and the meanes how to preuent that they be not altered, 


nor faljifiea. 


Exc Ocking well into the beſt grounds , and ſtrongeſt ſupports ot = 
Ex fp B] Commonweale; in my opinion , hee muſt exaQly vnderſtand this 
point, that will wiſcly ſettle an eſtate,orretormethe abufes : for that 
(| there is nothing that doth more trouble and atth& the poore- peo- 
FDA, plegthan to fallitie rhe Coines,and to alter the courle thereof: for 
EPSIL, lot rich,and poore,cueric one in particulat, and all in generall , res 
ecive an infinit lofle and preiudice , the which cannot preciſely in every point bee de- 
1 fcribed,itbreeds ſo many inconueniences . The Coine may nor be corrupted, no not ganntemeon 
altered,without great preiudice ro the Commonmweale: for if money (which muſt rule come. 
1 thepriccof all things) be mutable and vncertaine , no man can make a true eſtare of 
| whathchath, contrats and bargaines ſhall be vneertaine,charges, taxes, wages, pen- 
ſions, rents, intereſts, and vacations ſhall be doubtfull, fines alſo and amercements li- 
mited by the lawes and cuſtomes ſhall be changeable and vncerraine: to conclude, the 
eſtate of the treaſure and of many aftaires both publike and private ſhall be in ſuſpevce : 
| whereofthe Edit made by Gratraranm the Tribune at Rome is a good argument, 
1 © who (contrarie to the opinion of his tellow Tribunes) ſet a certaine price ofa kind of 
| coynecalled Viforratw,vpon a penaltie,waereby he purchaſed (o great glorie ro him- 
felte and his poſteritic, as they did cre his ſtatues in enery ſtreete, and oftred trankin- 
fence and waxe vnto them. And Tully ſaith, Neminem wnquam multitudint ob id num 
1 fuiſſecariorem, Neuer any man (for that cauſe only) was deerer to the people. The 
| Prince may not make any falſe money, no more than he may kill or rob, neither an 
healter the weight of his coyne to the preiudice of his ſubics,and much lefle of ſtran- 
gers, which treate with him, and trathck with his people, for that he is ſubic@ to the 
law of nations, vnleſle he will loſe the name and maieſtic of a king, -and be rearmed a 
 counterfetter of money:as Dante the poet called Philip le Bel,for that he did firſt among 
'D gurprinces corrupt the coyne, and mingle copper with filuer, which'was the eauſe of 
great troubles among, his ſubieQs, and a pernitiousÞrelident to forraine: Princes: 
whereof he repented himlelte too late, reltoring the coyne, and inioyning his ſonne 
| Lews Hutin not to abate the goodnes of his coynes. And tor this cauſe Petey the 4 
| king of Arragon did confiſcate the eſtate of the king of Maiorque and Minorque, 
whom he pretended to be his vaſlall, forthat he had abated the coyne: and yer the 
kings of Arragon themſelues did erre in that point, ſo as pope Innocent the 3 did forbid nor nhet ©n- 
them as his vaſlals not to vſe ic : whereupon the kings of Arragon comming to the ©"* 
crowne doth ſweare not to change the waight and price oftheir money, which hath 
| been allowed. But it is not ſufficient to make (uch-proteſtations, vnleſle the value and 
| waight of money be ordred as it ought, tothe end thar neither prince not (ubieft may 
fallific it ifthey would, the which they will alwayes do, hauing the meanes, what pu- 
niſhmenr ſocuer be inflifted. The ground of all theſe counterter coyners, waſhers, clip- 
pers,and boylers of money, growes by the mixtures which are made of mettals, tor 
| one mettall being pure and {imple cannot be fuppoled for another, dittering by nature- 
ih colour,waight,lubſtance,afid ſound. To preuent all theſe inconveniences, you niult 
| ordainethat in cuery Commornweale the coynes be of one mettall without mixture, 
and publiſh the Edit ofthe Emperour Tacitw, who detended vpon lofle of life and Cores hovid 
] goodso mingle gold with ſiluer, nor filuer with copper, nor copper withtinne- of gear, airs, 


Nan 1j lead. 
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lead. But we may except from this law the mixture of copper with tinne,which makes F 


the ſounding metrall, whereof bels and ordinance are caſt, not ſo much vſcd in old 
times as now: for it is not neceſſarie to mixe the twentieth part of lead with pure tinne 
to make it more malliable, ſecing it may be caſt and put in worke without any ſich 
mixture, the which hurts the bountic of the tinne, and can never be drawne from the 
lead. This law mult not only hold in coynes, but in all plate and works of cold or 
filuer, in the which falſchood and corruption is more ordinarie than in coynes, for 
that the triall is not ſo eaſie, and oftentimes the workemanſhip is as decre as the ſub- 
ſtance it ſelfe: wherein Archimides is much deceiued,ſecking to find out what the gold. 
ſmith had ſtolne out of that great crowne of king Heron,and not to deface the faſhion, 
(for as then they had no vſc ofthe touchſtone) he tooke two lumps or maſſes one of 
gold,and another of ſiluer,patting eicher ofthem into a veſlell full of water, and by the 
effuſion of the water he iudged the proportion of the gold and filuer, then filling it 

aine with water he putthe crowne intoit, the which calt forth leſſe water then the 
maſle of {iluer, and more then that of gold , whereby he conieQured that the gold- 
{mich had ſtolne a fift part:but his iudgement was vncerrtaine, for he ſuppoſed the mix. 
rure or allaie to be ofpure filuer, when as the goldſmith to make the gold more firme, 
and togiuc.itthe better luſter, makes it moſt commonly of copper, being allo of leſle 
chargeghe which is much lighter then {iluer, which makes the gold looke paler;and ſo 
by conſequence copper hath a greater bodie then ſiluer in a maſle of an equall waight, 
and differs as much as thirteene do from cleuen: and it the allaic or mixture were of 
copper and {ilucr,it was impolsible to make a true iudgement, vnleſle he could diſtin. 
guiſh how-much there was ofcither; and alchough it were knowne, yet ſhall he erre 
inſenfibly in meaſuring the drops of water, through the difterence of the maſſe and 
proportion ofthe mcttals :there is no refiner nor goldſmith in the world ſo cunning 
that can preciſely iudge by the touchitone how much fi/uer or copper is mixt with 
gold, ifthe aliaic be nor of one pure mectall. And although that goldſmiths and iewel- 
lers hauc falſly complained that they cannot worke in gold vnder two and twentie 
Catrats without loſlc, or in fine gold aboue 23 Carrats and three quarters, according 
cothedecree of king Francs the firſt publiſhed in the yeare 1511: yet notwithſtanding 
all good orders-they make worke at twentie, yea oftentimes at nincreene Carrats, fo 
as intwentic foure marks there is fine marks of copper or filucr, the which in time is 
made into baſe money by thoſe which vſe to counterter. It is therefore neceſlarie ro 
obſerue the ſame proportion and mixture in gold that is wrought, as in coynes vpon 
the like penalties, to the end that the vſe of gold in plate and mouecables may be pure. 
And for that it is impoſsible (as refinery ſay) to refine gold ro 24 Carats, but there muft 
be alittle of ſome other mertall with it 3 nor filuer at twelue deniers, but there muſt be 
ſome allaic , and cuen the pureſt refining according tothe lawes is of 23 Carrats and 
three quarters, and hath a fourth part ofa Carrat of allaie, and of filuer cleuen deniers, 
two graines and three quarters,ſuch are the royals of Spaine,or elſe eleuen denicrs and 
eightcene graines, as is the {ilucr at Paris, the which is of all others the beſt, for tharit 
hath bur a fortie ſixtpart of copper mixt with it. And in the beſt Spaniſh (iluer there is 
a thirtic ſixt part of copper, and without any great charge (beſides the difficultic and 


length oftime) they may worke goldin plate, or in coyne of 23 Carrars, and filuer of 


elcucndeniers twelue graines pure, without any allaic: for in ſo doing, the proportion 
of gold to filuer ſhall be equal, for the allaic ſhall be alike in the one and the other, that 
is to lay, that in 24 pounds of filuer at cleuen denicrs and twelue graines; and in 24 
pounds of gold at 23 Carrats: there is a pound of other mettall in the gold which is 
not gold, and ſo likewiſe in thefiluer which isnot filuer, be it copper or any _{ 
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A mercall,and luch filuer is called in this realme,the kings filuer, in the which the 24 part 


is coppcr,and by this mcanes the coynes of gold and filuer ſhall be ſtronger,and more 
durable, whereby they ger much inthe working in the fier, and 10 ſodring, and they 
keepe it from waſting and brittlenes. 
And to the endthe iuſt proportion of gold to filuer, obſerued in al Eutope & neigh- 
bour nations, (of twelue for one, or thereabouts) may bee alſo kept in the weight of 
money : 1t is needfull ro coine money of gold and filuer ofthe fame weight of ſixteen, 
wwo and thirtie,and threeſcore and foure peeces ro the Marke, without any alteration 
cither in raiſing or abating; to auoid on the one fide the ditficultie of ſtamping ir, and 


on the other {ide the brittleneſl: of fine gold and {iluer, ifthe coine were lighter than 


one d:nier . VV hereas on the other fide all o, it they make any come weighing aboue 
halfe an ounce,it is cafily countertened, by reaſon ot the thickneſle thereot: as we ſee in 
the Portugueſes of gold,and the Dollers of filuer,which weigh aboue an ounce :as al- 
ſo that coine ofthree Markes and a halfe,which the emperour Heliogabulus cauſed to 
be made: and that which was coined with the ſtampe of Conſtantinople , weighing a 
marke of gold,whercof the emperour Tiberius preſented fiſtiero our king Chrlderic. 
By which meanes neither chaungers,nor marchants,nor gold{miths, ſhall cucr be able 
ro deceiue the common people, which is ignorant of the bountie and weight: for they 
ſhall be alwayes forced to giue twelue pecces of filuer for one of gold ; and cuery one 

of the pecces of ſiluer,thall weigh as much as the peece of gold of the fame marke : as 

we ſeen the ſingle Royals of Spaine, which werghas much as the French Crowne, 

which ate (according to the weight ſer downe in the yeare 1540) two deniers ſixteene 

graines;and that twclue ſingle are 1uſt the value ofa French Crowne. VV hy then may 

notall coynes of gold and filucr be equall in}weight? and all of one weight of both 

mettals haue one ſtampe,or carafture ? V hy may therenot be the ſame likeneſle 8& 
proportion of both metralls? Ittchis might be cfteQed(as I hope it will) all meanes ro 

fallifie money would be taken away. And tothe end the ſimpler fort may not be abu- 
ſed in the chaunge ofthe ſaid peeces,as well otgold, as of filuer ; norto takethe ſingle 
for the double ( as they do oftentimes in Royals of Spayne, and in the new coyne of 
king Henry the ſecond) it is needfull that the ſtampes be diuers,and nor alike as thoſe of 
Spaine. And yet as touching filuer, to the end they ſhall hold the cerraine titles of 
Soulz,pettic Dcnier,and Liure, as it is ſpecified in the edict of king Henry the ſecond, 
made in the ycare 1551 3 andby reaſon of the payment of rents, amercements,and the 
lords rights, according to the cuſtomes and ordinances;the Sou!z ſhall be of three De- 
niers weight ofthe kings (iluer (as it 1s ſaid) and of fixtiethree tothe Marke : fo foure 
ſhall be worth a Liure, as ithath gone heretofore, the which isthe iuſteſt price thar 
can be giuen : and cuery peece may be dwided into three, fo as every one ſhall weigh 
a Denier,and ſhall goc for foure ſmall Deniers or Pence,and ſhall be called a common 
Denier,to the end the Soulz may alwayes be worth twelue Deniers : & that the com- 


| E plaints ofthe lords for their rents and rights, becing vſually paid in blanch, or copper 


money,may ceaſc,being now conuerted ynto Soulzes,fuchas they were in the time of 
Saint Lewis,that is,fixtic foure to a Marke of the kings filuer. Andasfor other grow- 
ing out of annwities, purchaſed for money, the rent mwſt be paid accordingto the value 
of the Soulz which ic held at that time,when as the rent was purchaſed;the which was 
but foure Deniers an hundred yeares fince,and is now but the third part of che aunti- 
ent Soulz : the which it will be needfull to put in vſe. Such was the Drachma,or Groart 
of filucr,vſcd throughout all Greece,which was the eight part ofthe ounce,which wee 
call a Gros,and of the ſame weight with the Soulz which Saint Zewzs cauſed to be coi- 
ned,the which were called Gros Tournois,or of Tours, and Soulz Tournois : By the 
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which Soulz!Tournois, or of Tours,all antient contraQts are ordered, and many trea. Þ 


ties not onely within the realme,but alſo among ſtraungers : as in thetreatie made be. 
twixt the Bernois, and the three ſmall Cantons of the Swiſlers , where it is ſaid, That 
the Souldiors pay, ſhould be a Soulz Tournois . The like was inthisrealme, and for 
that cauſe it was called Sold , and it was like ynto the pay ofthe Romans, as Tacitus 
ſaid,and of the Grecians,as we read in Pollux. For the Drachma, or Groar, is of the 
ſame weight with the Soulz Tournois.The Venetians hauc followed the antients,and 
haue made the ounce ofcight Groats,'or Drachmaes,andthe Drachma of24 Deniers, 
and the Denier oftwo Halfepence,or twentie foure graines : as we vie in France, from 
which order we may not ſtray,as being moſt aunticnt in all Greece, and the Orienrall 
regions. 

Tue it is,that the auntient Romans hauing their ounce equall with the Greeks, thar 
is toſay,of 576 graines,they diuided it into ſeuen Deniers of their money , and their 
Denier was in value an Atticque Drachma,orgroat,8& three ſeuen patts more. VV her. 
in Bada was deceiued,ſaying, That there were cight Deniers in the ounce,and that the 
Romans Denier, or Peny, was equall withthe Artique Drachwa , and the Roman 
pound like ynto the Artique Myne 3 being moſt certaine that the Roman pound had 
but twelue ounces,and the Greeke Myne fixteenc ounces, according tothe marchants 
pound weight within this realme: the which George Agricola hath well obſerued by 
the calcull of Plinie, Appian, Suetonizes,and C elſes. But at this day it is ſtraunge to ſee the 
great diucrſitic of pounds and ounces 1n all nations, nay in one and the ſame kingdom 
there arc in a manner an infinit ſort of pounds : whereof I will make mention of ſome 
few . An hundred weight at Paris,make 116 pound at Lion, at Rouan 963, at Tho» 
louſe 121 pound,at Marſcilles 123,at Geneua 89, at Venice I65 ;, at Genoa 155, at 
Baſil 98,at London 109 * . That of Paris and Strausbourg agrees,ſo do they of Baſil, 
Nuremberg,and Francford,andthey of Thoulouſe, Mompellier,and Auignon, agrec 
in the ſame pound weight: but they of Tours hauc a ligater pound, for fifteene ounces 
at Paris makes fixtcene at Tours. Thelike difference of weight is to be obſerued inthe 
Eaſt,andin Afﬀrike,for too rowls at Theſſalonica,makeg1 pounds at Paris: too rowls 
at Damaſco,make 120 pounds at Paris,100 rowles in Siria,make at Paris 503 pounds 
and fouretecne ounces : the like may be written of many others. But the lighteſt pound 
weight of all,is that of Naples,for there an hundred pound weight, make but ſeuentic 
foure at Paris. But all this diuerſitie of weight may cafily bee reconciled in coynes , if 
they coine their peeces of gold and filuer ofthe ſame weight, the ſame name , andthe 
ſame bountie, that is to ſay,that there be no more abatement inthe gold,than in the ſil 
uer,whereby they can neither raiſe nor abate the pricezas they do oftner than there are 
monethes, cither at the peoples pleaſure , or of thoſe that haue authoritie and credit 
with princes , who borrow all the moncy they can,and then they raiſe the price of mo- 
ney : ſoas one hauing borrowed an hundred thouſand crownes, raiſed it ſuddenly fix 
pence inthe crowne, whereby he gained two thouſand and fiue hundred pounds ſtar- 
ling. Another abated the courſe of money in March,and raiſed it againe in Aprill,after 
he had received the quarters rent. By this meanes alſo you ſhall cut off all talſifying and 
counterfeiting of coines, and the moſt ignorant ſhall know the bountie of the one and 
the other coine by the ſight,the ſound, and weight, withour cither fire or touchſtone. 
For ſeeing that all nations for theſe two thouſand yeares and more, haue alwaics kept, 
and ſtill do keepe an equall proportion from gold to filuer, it will bcc impoGziblecither 
forthe ſubic& or the prince,to raiſe,pull downe,orto alter,th: prices of coines of gold 
or ſ11uer , if baſe money bee baniſhed the Commonweale , and gold fer at 23 carats. 
And yet for that the ſmalleſt coines are profitable to the poorer ſort , it is necdfull to 
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A coyne a third kind of money of copper , without any other mixture, as they haue be- 
eun,and as it is praftiſed in Spaine and Italic : or elſe diuide the marke of filue in 15036 
peeces,eucrie peece weighing nine graines,that the poore may buy the (malleſt things 
therewith . For whereas the queene of England hath baniſhed all baſe and copper 
money,and reduced all her coines to two kinds onely,the leaſt peece of money, which 
is a peny, being in value about ren Deniers, ſhee takes from her ſubictts the meanes to 
buy any thing at alefle pricezand which is worſt,they cannot giueleſle alms to a poore 
bodic,than of a peny , which holds many from giuing, as I haue ſhewed inthe Para- 
dox againſt Meleſtroit :the which the Chauncelour of England cauſed to be tranſlated 
| intheyeare156g,hoping to redrefle it. But it were farre more expedient , to haue no 
| 8 othercoine but of gold and ſilucr,it it were poſsible to coyne any money lefie than the 
penie,and that they would diuide the Marke of filuer (as in Lorraine) into athouſfand 
peeces,which they called Andegauenſes : tor that Rexe duke of Aniou and of Lorraine Jt Henncopy 
cauſed them to be coined,two hundred whereof make but ſixpence ; and fortie , one 
Soulz of our baſe money : and yet they are of reaſonable fine ſiluer. But making it bur 
halfe (o little,ic would be more firme, and of the ſame hieght that I haue ſpoken, and 
they may be cut and ſtamped at one inſtant. For the price of copper being vncerraine 
in all places,it is not fit to make money of, the which mult alwayes be kepr as cerraine 
as rway be: beſides,there is no metrall ſo ſubi=& ro ruſt the which doth conſume both 
| theſtampe and ſubſtance: and contrariwiſe nether gold nor filuer do cuer ruſt . And 
| ( as forthe price, we read, that during the Punike warres, the pound of filuer was worth 
eight hundred and fortic pound weight of copper,after twelue ounces to the pound; 8& 
then the Denier of pure ſijuer, which was but che ſenemh part of an ounce , was raiſed 
from ten'/pounds of copper to ſixteene (as Plnie faith) which was atterthe rate of eight 
hundred ninetic fix pounds of copper , for one pound weight of filuer , the pound 
weighing twelve ounces. Afterwards the leaſt coine,which was a pound of copper,was 
halfe abated by the law Papiria,ſo as the price of copper was double that which it was #*f.1v.15.i» 
before: and when as ſiluer came ingreat aboundance, it was reduced toa fourth, re- *"*% _ 
maining inthe ſame value, which was 224 pound of copper for a pound of filuer : the 
which is neere the eſtimation of copper in this realme, whereas one hundred pounds, 
'D atfixteenc ounces to the pound, are worth but thirtie ſix ſhillings ſtarling: and in Ger- 
manic itis better cheape,alchough their monables are thereof; yea in ſome places the 
churches are coucred with copper : but in Italy it is deerer , and in Spaine and Afrike 
much more, for it is very ſcant there. 
Some one may obie@, That the aboundance of (iluer may alſo cauſe an abatement 
of the price, as we read in Titus L7:tus,that by the treatie made berwixt the Ztolians 
and Romans,it was ſaid, That the Zrolians ſhould pay for ten pounds of filuer one 
pound of gold: and yet by alaw made by Congtantmethe pound of gold is eſteemed 
at 41 pound : for he would haue them pay five Soulz of gold for one pound of ſilver, 
1 making (cuentie two Soulz of gold in a pound; fo as fiue Soulz is iuſt the fourteenth 
I! parc ofapound, andtwo fifts more: and nowthe price is twelue for one, or little leſle. 
True it is,that heretofore the * Matke of pure gold wascſteemed one hundred eightie * ,q ;;. 
hue Liures; and the * Marke offiluer fifteene Liures fifteene Soulz Tournois: ſoas for 8%, __ 
one Marke of pure gold vnwrought,they muſt hauc eleuen Markes, five ounces,twen- ftatling, © © 
tie three Deniers,and fue graines, of the kings filuer yawrought . Towards tie North, 
where there are many mynes of {tluer,and few of gold,gold is ſomewhat deerer . The 
pope of Rome more greedic ofgold than of filuer,did value the Marke ot gold at 12 
Markes and foure fifts of filuer: the which is at this preſent the price of gold and filuer, 
and was almoſt two thouſand fiye hundred yeares fince . For wee read in Herodotus, 
Nana ii!j that 
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that the pound of gold was yalucd at thirteene pounds of filuer : and the Hebrewes in 
their Pandes,ſet a Denier of gold for fiue and twentie of filucr,the cones of gold be- 
ivg double tothem of filuer; which were twelue and a halfe for one. W cercad alſo, 
thatin the time ofthe Perſians, 8 when as the Commonweals of Greece did flouriſh, 
that an ounce of gold was worth apound of filuer : for S7ater Doricus of the weight of 
an ounce,was valued at a pound of filuer,as 7ulius Pellux laith. And in _Auguitus his 
time,the king ofthe Indians, hadthe ſame eſtimation of gold to filuer, the which was 
then brought to Rome : and therefore hee commended the iuſtice of the Ro- 
mans ; as wee read in Plmie . W hereby we may conicQure, that the price of theſe 
ewo mettals holds in a manner throughout all Europe, after the aunticnt eſtimation. 
Bur the value of gold was raiſcd vnder the laſt emperours by reaſon ofthe ſpoyle ther- 
of which had bene made for the guilding of things : as Aero his grear pallace allguilt, 
the which had galleries of one thouſand paces long : and after him Yeſpaſian, who im- 
ploicd ſcuen millions andtwo hundred thouſand crownes,to guild the Capitoll. And 
zrippe coucred all the temple Pantheon with copper , and then guilt it,to keepe ir 
fromruſting . And oftentimes ſiluer is guilt, although ofit ſclfe ir will neuer take rult. 
Doubtlefle we may well allow the holy ornaments ro be of gold,forthatthe law com- 
maunds it: but to haue veſſels of gold, beds, bookes, yca and their bridles guilt, argues 
the madneſſe of frantike men :the which ifthe prince doth not puniſh very ſeverely,the 
price of gold mult of neceſsitic riſe: whereof our nation did vehemently complaine vn- 
ro the prince,at the citates held at Blois. Moreover filuer hauing no hold , is little im- 
ployed to filuer withall : befides,the mynes of the North yeeld grear ſtore of filuer, & 
no gold:yctrhe alteration of price whichis made,in proceſle oftimeis inſenfible, which 
can be no let but the valuation of coines made of theſe rwo merrals ſhall be equallin all 
ſtates, baniſhing away all baſe money . Morcouer a generail trattique diſperſed more 
now ouer the face of the whole carth than euer, cannot allow of any great alteration 
of gold and filuer,but by a common conſent of all nations. Bur it is impoſsiblero hold 
the price of things,retaining this baſe money, the which is alrogether diuers and vnc« 
quall: for even as the price of all things doth fall,as the value of money decreaſeth , (as 
the law faith)ſo doth it riſe in raiſing the price of mony. And it mult riſe & fall,for that 
there is no prince which holds the laws of mynting <quall with other Commonweals, 
nor yetin his owne: for that the Aloy ofthe Soulz differs from that of the Telton,and 
ofpertic Deniers Doubles, Lyards,8 peeces of (x, andthree blankes, the which conti- 
nue not longin one eſtate. The firſt beginning in this realme to abaſe the ſiluer coine, 
andto mixc the 24 part of copper therewith , was to giue occaſion to marchants to 
bring ſiluer into this rcalme,where there is none growing : for elzuen Deniers and a 
halfe in Fraunce,was as much as twelue Deniers in another countrey . Bur this deuiſe 
was needleſſe,confidering the great riches of Fraunce,the which they will alwaies fetch 
bringing goldand filuer from all parts . This milchicte rooke deeper rootin the time 
of Phil the Fate , who did impaire the blanched money the one halfe, inthe yearc 
1300,adding as much copper vnto it,as there was {iluer : a while after it was brought 
to a third,ſo as the new Soulz was worth bur a third part of the auntient . And inthe 
ycare 1322 the Aloic of Soulzes was ſo weake, asthe Marke of filuer was worth 
$5 * Liures Tournois,and had 1600 peecesfor a Marke of copper . True it is, that in 
the ſame yearethat Charles the ſcuenth recouered his crowne which had beene raken 
from him, he cauſed anew coine to be made inthe moneth of Otober,the which was 
ſtrong and good, ſo asthe Marke of filuer was ſer at cight * Liures : butin the yeare 
1453,he cauſed Soulzes to be coined of fiue Denicrs of Aloie,and ſince they haue ſtill 
decreaſed: ſo as king Francis the firit, inthe yeare 1540, cauſed ſome to bee coyned of 
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A three Deniers of ſixteene graines : king Henry at three Deniers and twelue graines : ſo 
as the auntient Soul-z of the kings filuer. was worth almoſt foure : and king Charles 
the ninth brought itto three Deniers,the eſtimation ſtill continuing alike : tor that the 
price ofthe crowne did atiſe . And in the yeare 1577,vnder king Hemry the third, they 
decreaſe almoſt halfe in weight, and a fourth part in goodneſle , from thoſe of Frances 
the firſt. Other princes haue done no better; torthe Crurzer of Germany,whixh inold 
time was filuer at cleuen Deniers & toure graines,is now ar foure Denters and fixteeve 

raines : the Soulz of VV irtzburg,and the Reichs groſchem at ſtx-Deniers,that is halte 
ſiluer,and halfe copper. The Schellind,the Rape,the Denier of Strausbourg, at foure 
Deniers and twelue graines: the Rapephening ar toure Deniers three graives, and the 


3 Florines of filuer ateleucn Deniers foure graines: as alſo the peeces bee of fiucand of 


ren Crutzers,the Soulz of Flanders or Patars, whereot twentie are worth rwentic and 
fourc of ours , are but three Denicrs and eighteenegraines of Aloic , and more than 
two third parts is copper: the pcece of foure Parars is at ſeuen deniersten graines: the 
Brelingues of Gueldres,are at eight deniers,and the third is copper . In former times 
the Soulz, or Groat of England,was at ten deniers twentie two graines : and nener did 
all this baſe coine continue aboue twentie or thirtie yeares at one rate orſtandard,or at 
the ſame weight ; and from thence growes the difference of the great Liure Tournois, 
ofthe Jeſſe, and ofthe meane , the Liure or pound of Normandie, the Liurc of Britra- 
nic , and the Liure of Paris, the which are all different, as wee may yet lee it in the 
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C taxes of the popes chamber . And in Spaive the Liure or pound of Barcelona, Tole- 


do, Molorque ; In England the pound ſtarling is worth ten of ours: And in Scotland 
there are two ſorts of Pounds,the one ſtarling,the other ordinarie . Thereis no prince 
in Italie,that hath not his Pound different from others : as in like caſe the Marke hath 
generally eight ounces: but the ounce of the Low countries is weaker by fix graines 
than ours , and then that of Cologne by nine graines, that of Nuremberg fix graines, 
and contrariwiſe chat of Paris is ſtronger by an ounce . The Marke of Naples hath 
nine ounces,that of Salerne hath ten : and there is no towne almoſ?t in all Italic, but dif- 
fers in his Marke, which makes the value of their coines ſo diucrs,being ſo different in 
their weight & ſtandard:the which troubles the poore people much, who loole great- 


| D lyby exchange,and generally they which vnderltand not the poier , as they ſay,or the 


difference, as the Banquers ſpeake: rhat is the value of money of exchange from one 
uy tro another . And therefore they ſay of a man that is well praQtiſed in affairs, Thar 

e vnderſtands the poier,as a matter of hard conceit . For they haue made the matcer 
of coincs ſo obſcure,by reaſon of their mixtures , as for the moſt part they vnderſtand 
nothing therein. For cuen as artiſans, marchants,and every one in his facultie , diſgui- 
ſeth oftentimes his worke: and as many Phyſitians ſpeake Latine before women, vſing 
Grecke caraftcrs,and Arabike words,and Latine words abridged,yeca ſome times they 
blot their paper thar it may not beread,fearing that iftheirſecrets were diſcoucred,gthey 
ſhould belittle eſteemed : ſo theſe Mynt-maiſters,in ſtead of ſpeaking plainely, and to 


E Gay,that the Marke ofgold of twelue parts,hath two of copper, or of ſome other met- 


tallthey ſay, It is gold oftwentie carats: and inſtead of ſaying, that a peece of three 
blankes is halfe copper,they ſay it is filuer of fix deniers fine, two deniers of weight,and 
hfteene deniers of courſe, giuing to deniers and carats,the efſence,qualitie,and quantity, 
ofgold and filuer againſt, nature. And in ſtead of ſaying, the Marke hath threeſcore | 
peeces,they ſay,it is of five Soulz ciirrant . Againe they make ſome coincs certaine or 
ſtable,ſome vncertaine and variable, and the third imaginarie,when as nothing can bee 
called firme in mattexs of coine , having ſo diminiſhed the weight,and impaired the 


bountic ofthe gold and ſilucr . For the Ducat which goes currant at Venice, Rome, 
Naples, 
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pecce of gold weighing an Angell,or elſe a Mcdin of Barbarie,or an Imperiall of Flan. 
ders,almoſt ofthe ſame weight and touch with the auntient Ducat, worth ten Carling 
of ſiluer,and the Carlin ten Son!z of the countrey , at 46 peeces to the Marke ofgold, 
and fix to the ounce, the which they divide into tHirtic T arijs,and the Tarij into twen. 
tie graives , the which is one groſle vpon the ounce, more than the common ounce, 
which hath buteightoroſle . The law callerh this coine of gold Solidus , the which (as 
the Angell)hath tortie eight peeces forthe marke , and ſcnentic two for the Roman 
pound at twelue ounces, the which hath long time bene currant;as it appeateth by the 
lawes among the Grecians, Germans, Engliſh, French, and Burguignons, and itis no. 
thing els but our French Crowne ot the Sunne.. Burt our Mynt-maiſters hauing nor 
well vnderſtood the word Solzdus,haue within theſe fiftic yeares ſetthe Sunne vppon 
it,tearming it erroneouſly Aureum Solerem: but the common people retaining their 
old ſpeech, call ir yer the Crowne Sold, of Ss//dw;the which in old time weighed four 
deniers,as the Angell. Bur ſince princes by little and little , and by graine ard graine, 
haue brought itto three denicrs,the which isthe old Crowne. And in thetime of king 
Tohn the old Crowne being diminiſhed by little and little,as by the auntient Crowne 
Sold of three graines , they did coyne Crownes of two demiers andtwentie graines 
weight,of the ſame tandaril with the auntient,the which they called Francs , on foor, 
and on horſcbacke(ſor then they called all French men Francsas yet in all the Eaſt all 
the nations ofthe Welt are called Franques) at which time the Crowne of Bur- 
gongne,which they call Ride,was alſo coyned ofthe ſame weight and goodneſſe : the 
which haue continued vntill the time of Charles the eight,that the Franc Crowne was 
dirniniſhed fix graines in weight, and three quarters of a Caratin finenceſſe: for the old 
Crownes were of twentic three andthree quarters of a Carat, and the Crownes with 
che Crowne at twentie three Carats. Afterwards king Francis the firlt correQing 
ſomewhat the Crowne with a Crowne, cauſed the Crowne Sold ro be coined at rwo 
deniers and ſixreene graines,and of the ſame goodnefſſe with the other, having an cight 
part of Aloic put to it: the which continued vnto king Herrie, who added foure grains 
of weight vnto it : and by Charles the ninth it was diminiſhed fine graines, inthe yeare 
1561. Butthe old Crownes, or Ducats of Venice, Genes , Florence , Sienna, Caſtile, 
Portugall,and Hongaric, haue kept twentie three Carats three quarters , and two de- 
niers,and cightcene graines of weight,vntill the yeare 1540, that the emperour Charles 
the fift impaired the fioeneſle ofthe Crownes of Spaine,of one Carat and three quar- 
ters,and three graines in weight, cauſing them to be coined at twentic two Carats,and 
ewo deniers fifteene graines of weight. The Crownes of Caſtile, Valencia, and Arra- 
gon,the which they call Piſtolers,giuing an ill example to otherprinces to do the like : 
as the princes of Italic did, who haue cauſed ſome to be made at twentie two Carats & 
vnder,weighing two deniers and fixteene grains,as be the Crownes of Rome, Luques, 
Bologne, Saluſles, Genes, Sienna, Sicile, Milan, Ancona, Mantoue, Ferrara, Florence, 
and the new Crownes of Venice, True it is, that Pope Paw/ the third, began to make 
Crownes to be coined in his name at twentic one Carats anda halfe, and rwo deniers, 
and foureteene graines of weight; and thoſe of Auignon,which were made ar the ſame 
rime vnder the name of Alexander Farnezelegat and the Popes nephew,are baſer,and 
fue deniers lighter in weight; the which brings an infinit loſle to the ſubie&, 2nd beric- 
fi to counterfeit coyners,myntmen,and marchants, which drawthe good money our 
of the countrey,and coine baſer in another place . The which is more ordinarie in ti! 
ucr coine of high value,and aboue cleuen deniers pure,as the Royals of Catile which 
holdall cleven deniers three graines of pure ſiluer: out of the which other vince here 
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A toforc haue gained verie much : for being convertcd into French Teſtons out of ten 
thouſand pounds ſtarling, they did gaine fix hundred and fhiie pounds,nothing impai- 
ring the goodneſle ofthe Teſton of Fraunce,which holds ten denicrs17 gratns of fine. 
And by the ſame meanes the Swiſſers which conuerted the teſtons of France into 
reltons of Soleure, Lucerne, and Vaderuall, gained vpon cuery marke one and fortie 4. ft. 2.4. ob. 
ſoulz and cleuen deriers tournois : and for thoſe of Lucerne, Soleure, and Ynderouall, 
were but of ninc deniers and eighteene graines, which is inthe whole marke 23 graines 
of pure ſilucrleſſe then thoſe of France, the w hich were worth 25 ſoulz tournois. And 
as for the waight, thole of France are at the lealt o: 25 teſtons, and five eight parts of a 


telton to the marke, ſo as thetettons of Solcure are lighter in waight three eight parts 


3 ofateſton in the market he which was worth foure loulz three denters tournois. And 


for that the reſtons of Soleure & Lucerne cannot be valued bur tor filuer ot baſe aloye, 
the which they call Billon, being vader ten deniers of fine filuer, after the eltimation of Bilton. 
fouretcene liures ſeucntecne foulz foure deniers rournois, the marke of pure ſiluer,and 
the teſtons of France for that they were aboue ten deniers of fine filuer were valued 
for ſiluer of high aloye, the which are worth attcrthe ſame proportion fifreene liures 
thirteene ſoulz tournois,the marke of fine filuer 3 and by reaſon of the difference of the 
bountic of the (iluer the ſaid reſtons were lefſe then thoſe of France 4t foulz eleuen 
deniers tournois in the marke, abating tor euery pecce of the ſaid teſtons one ſoulz 
elcuen denicrs. Thoſe of Berne for that they were of nine deniers twentic graines of 
fine filuer for the marke were worth ane denier tournols in cuery peece more then 
thoſe of Solcure, in gayning therefore but ewelue pence vpon a marke it is a great 
gaine. The Flemings do the like, converting theteſtons of France in royalls of Flan- 
ders. Eucry Prince hath pronided weil by his lawes that neither gold nor filuer ſhould 
be tranſported vnto ſtrangers vpon gricuous puniſhments, but it is not poſsible to haue 
them well executed, but that much will be tranſported both by lea and land. And al- 
though none ſhould be tran{ported, yer the ſubietts ſhould alwayes haue good mcans 
to melt, alter and falſific both gold and filnet coyne, if there be diverſitic of ſtandards; 
which growes cither by licenſes graunted to ſome gold{miths, or done againſt the 
D lawes; for they purſe vp that which wants in the fines of the (iluer which they worke, 
" as well for the abatement which is allowed them, as for the enamel and ſolder which 
they viſe, mocking the lawes which are made vpon the price of the marke of gold and 
filuer,ſerting whar price they pleale vpon their works,lo as it is alwaies fold at a higher 
rate by the gold{mith then the lawes do ailow, filucr by fortic and five ſoulz, and gold 
at twelue or thirtcene lures vpon the marke,{o as gold and filuer is bovght dearer trom 
the gold(mith and marchant,then trom the mint maſter,who cannot cxcced the kings 
lawes,neither in buying of ſtuffes nor in coyning. And as ſoone as the gol{ or ſiluer is 
coyned into money of better waight and goodnes then that of neighbor princes, pre- 
ſently it is molt by the refiners and goid{miths to put into plate, or to hauc it coyncd by 


FE ſtrangers after their ſtandard, whercin the changers ſerue as inftruments , and vnder 


colour of furniſhing the people with money, trafficke with the goldſmiths and mar- 
chant ſtrangers: for it is certaine and hath been found tru?, that within theſe 25 yeares 
that the pettie ſoulz was decried,there hath been coyned in this realme abone two mil- | 
lious tiue hundred thouſand pounds itarling, beſides the pecces of three & fixe blanks, 25: Millions of 
which are no moreto be found, for that the refiners and goldſmiths found profit in = 
them, ſo as they which haue great ſtore of gold and (iluer plate, can make more vle of 
it; for hauing bought ir deere from the gold{miths, they are loth to ſell ic with lo great 
loſſe: and cuen kiny Chirlcs the g loſt much, hauing exchanged his plate into coyne, 
whereas before tie {tangdard of money coynced was equall with that of the goldſmiths, 

foas 
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ſo as they could loſe nothing in plate but the faſhion, the which continues yer ag a pro- 
uerbe, Iris filucr plate, there is nothing loft but the faſhion. Therefore to preucn all 
theſe inconuenicnces, the ſtandard of coyned money,and of works of gold andlilyer, 
muſt be all one, that is of three and twentie Carats withour any alaic or mixture, in 
gold; and cleuen deniers, andeleven grainesin filuer. They had found ſome meanes 
toreformethele abules, letting outto farme the reucnues ofthe mint,and the confiſca- 
tions and amercements that ſhould grow by forteitures, the which was ler our in the 
yeare1564 forfive thouſand pound ſtarling a yeare: yet it was aboliſhed ac Mouling in 
the yeare 1566, and the mints were tarmed our to ſuch as ofired ro coyne the greateſt 
quantitic of marks of gold and filuer : by this meanes ſome branches were cut off; but 
the rootes oftheſe abulcs remained {t1]], fo as the fraud will ncuer ceaſe . The root of 
abules is the confuſion of three merrals, gold,filuer,and copper; which ceafing, neither 
ſhall the{ubic& nor the ſtranger be able ro commi any fraud, bur it ſhall bee ſoone dil. 
coucred.But cuen as copper and brafſe money was not allowed in this realme,for that 
there was none coyned.fo billon or mixture beivg torbidden,the ſtrangers baſe money 
ſhall be alſo baniſhed the realime : but ſo long as the Prince or Commonweale ſhall 
coyne baſe money, there is no hope that ſtrangers ſubiects will euer ceaſe to counter. 


| ferinpriuator to receiue all ſtrange coynes. There is alſo another bencht both to the 
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gencrall and particular,which growes(as I haue (aid) by the defence of the mixture of 
mcttals,vhereby they ſhall auoide hereafter the loſle of filuer, the which is accounted 
for nothing in gold of 14 Carats and ypward, and is loſt torthe charges of che refining, 
the which is done by ſtrong water: for they muſt have fixe ſhillings [tarling at theleaſt, 
yea eight ro deuide a marke, yet the lofle is very great in a great ſome, as all the 
forins of Germanie are but ſixtcenc Carats, or fixteenc and a ha!fe atthe moſt, ſo as in 
a hundred thouſand marks there are thirtic three thouſand marks loſle, and of foure- 
reenc Carars fortiethouſand marks and more. And beſides that which I haue aid, the 
abuſes of officers of the mint ſhall ceaſe in regard of the abatements, cut ofthe which 
the officers were payed their wages; for the aboliſhing, whereof, Henry the 2 king of 
France ordained, that they ſhould be payed by the receivers of the ſame places: which 
decree although it were holic and good, yet was it afterwatds diſanulled by king 
Charles the 9, torthat the chainber ot accomprs at Paris gaue the king ro vnderſtand 
that hee loſt yearely aboue athouland pounds ſtarling, whercas hee ſhould reape 
profit by his mints; ftornow the officers were paied, and did in a manner nothing. But 
the true meanes to preuent all, is to {uppretle all the officers of mints, but only in one 
rowne, where they ſhould coyucall forts of moneys, and to cauſethem to be payed 
by the receiuer ofthe place,the lords right remaining : the which n otwithitanding the 
auntients did not know, and there was nothing deduCted out of the money, no not 
the right of Braſlage , as it were veric necellarie, or rather that a raxe were laied vponi 
the ſubieR for the coyning of money, thereby to take away the lords right, or any 
other duties, as they did in old time in Normandie, and atthis day in Polonia, to pre- 


— 
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uent the notable lofſe which the ſubic&ts do (ufter. By this meancs alſo the diucrfitie of 


the price of the marke (which brecedes a million of abuſes) ſhall ceaſe, and forraine 
coynes ſhall not be recciued bur only to melt, without reckning of any thing for the 
lords rights, notwithſtanding letters of permiſsion obtained by neighbour Princes, to 
dcliuer forth their money in his realme at the ſame rates as in their owne territories. 
And for the taking away ofall occaſions for the fallitying, altering, or changing the 
ſtandard recciued tor coynes of gold & {ilucr, it ſhall be necdfull to hauc all the money 
coyned in onecitic only, whereas the judges of the miar ſhall remaine,andto ſuppreſle 
all others (ifthe-monarctue or Commonyeale haue not (o large limits, as of necclsitic 


they 
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4 they mult have more) in which place all che refiners ſhall worke, with a prohibition 
vpon patne of death not to refine in any orher place, for from them come the great 
abuſes, and to giue notice vnto the ordinarie judges by preuention to puniſh all abuſes 
that ſhall be committed ; for ir is well knowne what abuſes there haue been in this 
realme in the coyning of money. lt is therefore neceſſaric to imitatethe Romans, who 
for all the ſubiets of Iralic had the temple of 7uzo only where they did coyne three 
ſorts of money pure and ſimple, gold, filuer, and copper, and there hadthree maiſters 
ofthe mint, who cauſed ito be refined and ſtampr publickly in view ofall the world. 
Andto the end that no man ſhould be abuſed in the price of the coynes, there was alſo 
a place appointed where to take the cflay ortriall of money, at the requeſt ot Marius 

1} Gratidiamus.\N ec reade alſo that in this realme by a law made by Charlematene,it was 
forbidden to coine any money but in his Pallace, although his Empire ſtretched ouer 
all Germanie, Italic, and the greateſt part of Spaine: bur ſince that king Php the faite, 
Charles his ſonne, and king Joh had eſtabliſhed many mints in this realme, and tnany 
maſters, prouolt and other officers in every miot,abuſes haue alſo multiplicd. Bur here 
1 ſome one may obicR, that the Perſians, Greeks and Romans did coyne money of 
1 pure gold, (iluer and copper at the higheſt value that could be, and yet did they falſifie 
it, as We reade in Demoſthenes oration againſt Timocrates. I anſwere, that it is impol- 
ſible ro purge the Commonweale cleane ofcheſe people, but for athouſand that are 
| c now you ſhall not then finden, the value of gold and filver being knowne to cuery 
man as I haue declared. And ifthere be any prince (o ill aduiſed as to alter the bountie 
1 ofhis moneyto gaine thereby,as Marc Anthonie did, who coined filuerthat was very 
1 baſe, itwill be ſoone reiefted, beſides the blame he ſhall receive of all men, and the ha- 
zard ofthe rebellion of his ſubiefts, the which was grear at ſuch time as Phzlrp the faire 
imbaſed the money. VV hatſocuer the reaſons be, it is moſt certaine there were neuet 
1 fewer coyners of counterfert money than in the Romans time , whenas they had no 
money cirher of gold or ſiluer bur ofa high ſtandard; and theretore L1uim Druſmus the 
Tribune was blamed, for that he had preſented a requeſt vnto the people to have ari 
eight part of copper mingled with the filuer money,or as the mintmen ſay,they ſhould 
| « coine money of ren deniers and twelue graines fine : which ſhewes that cuen in thoſe 
daics they would not admit any confuſion or mixture of gold or filucr, and that their 
filuer was of the highelt rate,as alſo their gold, as we may (ce in their medalles of gold, 
the which are of 23 carats and three quarters; and we find ſome marked with the Em- 
perour Yeſpaſian, where there wants but the 32 part of a Carar but ithad been 24 Ca- 
rats; the which is the pureſt and fineſt gold that can be (ſcene. But it ſufficeth for the rea- 
ſons that I hauc alledged,that the gold be of 23 Carats,and the filuer at cleuen Deniers 
| andewelue graines pure. And let them nor excuſe them{clues that they cannot com- 
| mandthe fire, andtherefore they demaund a fourth or an eighe part of alaic : the which 
| isthecauſc ofmany abuſes. Yet ſome may lay that it is more expedientto coine dobles 
1 E anddeniers of baſer filuer, to auoide the heavines of copper money. I ſay, that if ir be 
allowed to coyne baſe money how ſmall ſocuer,that it will prove very preiudiciall,and 
will be praiſed in liards and ſoulzes. And although they did coyne nothing bur 
Dobles and Deniers, yet ſhould they alwaics open a gap for coyners to decciue the 
common people tor whom this money is made, in the which he hath no knowledge, 
neither doth he care to haue any, forthe ſmall value, without inquiring, of the bountic 
| thereof. I haue a letter of /ames Pirate! written to king Henry the 2,1n the which are 
1 theſe words: Sir, I thought goodto aduertiſe you that within theſe ſixe moneths they 
1 Hauccoyned inoneof your mints,ſoulzes that arc too baſe by foure ſhillings in waight 
vpon cuery marke, and foure ſoulz in rhe goodnes ofthe mertall : when i. ſhall pleaſe 
Ooo your 
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your Maicſtic I will hew you the worke,and I will acquaint you with the lofſewhich | 


you and your ſubic&s do recciue, the which will grow great-r you preuent ir rior 
wi: hall rigour. [c was atthattime that he coyned the pecces of ſixe blanks, or three 
pence by the kings commandement, of toure deniers of filuer, and rwo deniers of cop. 
per, and foure deniers and fouretcene graines of waight; the which was the beſt mix. 
cure of baſe money that was then in France, (o in like fort they were ſoone molten, 
and few of themare nowto be ſeenc. Euery man knowes that the loſſe which the king 
and the ſubiect receiued of two ſhillings fiue pence vypon the marke,cameto aboue fie 
and twenrie in the hundred, and yet the ſame Pznatel (hauing gotten veder hand a 
commiſsion from the generals ofthe mint, in the yeare 1552) cauſed Dobles and De. 
piers to be coined at Villeneufue of Auignon,and at Villetranche of Rouergue,which 
were valued but at rwelue ſoulz the marke; and that it was verified that by this meanes 
he had ſtollcn little lefſe than fortie thouſand pounds Itarling, and had purchaſed his 
pardon for fine thouſand pounds, the which he gaue vnto a Ladic, a fauorite ofthe 
kings, who did only defer this wicked mans puniſhment, bur not quite free him. I con- 
clude therefore that we muſt not by any meanes allow of any mixtures, no not in the 
ſmalleſt coynes, ifwe will purge the Commonweale of all counterfet money. By this 
meanes alſo the domage ſhall ceaſe which the poore recciue by the decrying of mo. 
ney, or deminution ofthe price thereof, after they haue made them baſer; neither ſhall 
they haue any credic with princes which ſuggeſt vnto them the profit that they may 


Mr; 


recciue by their mints, as a certaine officer ofthe mint did, who gaue the counccll of H 


the trealor to vnderſtand,and did alſo write. vnto king Charles the 9, That he might 
make agreat proffit of his nuints for the caſe of his people: and in truth by his compu- 
tation it was found that cuery marke of pure gold wrought would yceld vnto the king 
fixteene ſhillings ſtarling, whereas he recciued but two ſhillings {ixe pence, and foure 
deniers : and for the marke of filuer wrought the king ſhould get four ſhillings, 
whereas now he gained but ſixteene deniers being wrought inteſtons. He aduiſed ro 
coinc money of the kings ſiluer oftwelue ſoulz:tournois currant, and of thirtie peeces 
to the marke, of the waight of {ixe deniers nine grains, the haltc and the quarters after. 
the rate; and of gold coines of 24 Carat, and one Carat of alaic, of thirtic peeces tothe 
marke,8 of the ſame waight with the filuer of fix liures tournois. He would alſo haue 
them coine ſmall bale money of three demiers of goodnes, and 320 to the marke, and 
of three deniers currant, and all other kind of billon or baſe moncy ynder ten denicrs 
fine, rating the marke at fouretcene *liures rournois. This was his aduice, but it was 
reieced as it deſerued, for it is a very ridiculous thing to thinke that the king can draw 
ſo great a profit from his mints, and yet calc his people, if that be true which Plate 
ſaith, That no man gaines but another looſeth:and the loile by an incuntable necelsitic 
fell vpon the ſubicR, ſecing the ſtranger felt not ofir. Ir is very neceflaric that ſome 
great prince ſhould mediate that by his ambaſſadors with other princes, to the end 
that all by a generall conſent ſhould forbid che coining of baſe money, ſetting the value 
of gold and filuer asit hath been formerlic ſaid, and viing the marke at cight gros or 
drachmas,and of 570 graines tothe ounce, the which is the moſt common; and there- 
fore ſhould not be of any great difficultic, for that the Catholike King and Queene of 
England haue alreadte baniſhed all baſe money, and all the coines of gold 1n Spaine 
(exceptthe Piſtolers, and the money of Portugall) are at the higheſt value, ard theit 
coincs of filuer at eleven deniers and three graines, the which is the highelt that is. 
And it ſhould be good to hane the money caſt in'forme of a medall, as the aunticnt 
Greeks, Larins, Hebrews, Perſians and Zgiprians did, for the charge ſhould be much 
clic, the facilitic greater, and the roundneſle more perfe&, ro' prevent all clippers, it 
; ſhould 
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A ſhould not be ſubieR to bow and breake, and the marke would continue for cucr, we 


ſhould not be troubled with hammering, neither ſhould there be any nced of a cutter, 
ofthe ciſers, or of any helpe at the waight , which falls nor out (o in that which is 
ſtampt; morcoucr,they ſhall make more in one day than they can do nowina yeare. 
They ſhould alſo take away all mcanes from falſe coyners to mingle metrals ſo cafily 
as they do with the preſſe and the ſtamp, whereas the peece {tretcheth our in breadra 
which coucrs the thicknes, whereas the mould would make all medalls of the ſame 
metrall equall in bignes , waight , breadth and forme : whereas if a counterfctter 
would mixe copper with gold more than the allowance of 23 carats, the volume of 
copper which is inan equall waight twiſe as big and an cight part more, than that of 

old, ortwiſe and an eight part lighter than gold in an equall mafle, would make the 
medall much greater, and diſcouer the falſehood, For it is moſt certaine, thatifa maſſe 
of gold <quall to a maſle of copper doth waigh 1550 ferlins, that of copper ſhall waigh 
but 729 ferlins, the which is as ſeauenteene to eightin a grolle waight;as T hauc learned 
of Francis de Foix that great Archimedes of our age, who firſt diſcouered the rruc pro- 

ortion of meralls in waight and quantitic. VVe will hold the ſame opinion of filacr, 
which hath a greater maſſe than gold in an equall waight, and that gold is heavicr 
than ſiluer in an equall maſſe, once more and foure fue parts, which is 1551 incom- 
pariſon of 998, or of nine to five: and of copper to filuer, as of cleuen to thirteenc, or 


| c preciſely, as 729 to 998, which approch neerer in waight and ſubſtance than the reſt, 


except lead, the which is heauicr than filuer, and differs as fifteene to fouretcene, or 
more preciſely, as 99$ to 929; but they can make no vſe of it to counterfer, for thar ir 
flics from all other merralls bur fromtinne: and much lefle can they ve tinne, being 
a poiſonto all other metals, and cannot be caſt for ſiluer, for that it is lighter as much 
as nine is tothirreene, or preciſely as 600 is to 929: and much leſſe being diſguiſed for 
gold, the which is heauier than tinne in an<quall maſle, or of alcfle yolume in an 
equall waight,as much as is betwixt cightcene and ſeauen, or iuſtly betwixt 2551 and 
600, the which is twiſe and two ſcauen parts heavicr. As for yron, thoſe that do coun- 
terfet can make no vſe of it by melting, for that it will not be mixt neither with gold 
nor filuer ; and the brafing ofplates vpon iron is not hard to diſcouer. Pixie calles it 
Feeruminatio, and we, brazing or ſoldring,the which the countertetters of his rime did 
ve. The Seigneur of Villemor, Commiſſarie of the warres, did ſhew me an auntient 
medall of iron coucred with filuer, yet rhe waight and the bignes doth cafily diſcoucr 
the falſchood, ifthey looke narrowly into it, tor that filuer is heauicr than iron in an 
equall maſſc, or lefle in quantitie being of equall waight, as much as is from foure to 
three, or preciſely from 998, to 634. Andas tor gold, itis impoſsiblethatthis ferrumi. 
nation and ſoldring can any thing auaile coyners, ſeeing that goldis lefle of bodie than 
iron in anequall waight, or more heauic in an equall maſle, as much as is from fixeto 
nine, or of 1556 to 634. It is notto be feared that quickfiluer can falfific theſe two mer- 
tals, alchough ir approcherh as necre to gold in waight as three to foure, or 1558 ro 
1551, for that they hauc not ſo great knowledge to bxe it, but it evaporates into 
ſmoke. And thus much as touching the forme of coynes,and the profitthat ſhall come 
by caiting, as it was in old time, and vntill their mines ofgold and filuer were worne 
and ſpent, and theſe two mertals worne,loſt, hidden, and diſperſed, then were they for- 
ced to make their money ſothin,as they could not marke them bur with the hammer, 
the which hath fince been the occaſion of many abuſes; but cuen as the firſt man ha- 
ving little gold and filuer, ſtampr ic with the hammer, and afterwards hauing greater 
ſtore began to caſt it, in like ſort muſt we nowreturne to caſting. They began to come 
with a mill,but by proofe1r appearcd that it did not marke well, and that there was at- 
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waies thirtic marks of clippings vpon a hundred marks of ſubſtance, whereas there is 
bur one or two at the hammer, and the ſound alſo did difter from that which was 
ſtampt : and which 15 more, the peeces were found not to be alwaics of one waight, 
for that the plates were ſometimes drawne thinner of one fide then of another. As tor 
that which I haue ſaid, that the marke ofgold and filuer ſhovIdbe diuided into peeces 
equall of waight, without fraQtion of peeces vpon the marke, nor of deniers vpon the 
peece, nor of graines vpon the denier, the profit is very apparant, as well for the chan- 
ges of marks of peeces,as for the value, waight, and vndoubred courſe: ſo didthe aun- 
rients for the peece of gold orfiluer waighing foure drachmas, the which is halfe an 
ounce, ſhall be cquall to the ficle ofthe Hebrews, and the pecce of two drachmas or of 
32toihe marke ſhall be equall tothe ſtater Arricus,tothe old Philip,to the roſe noble, 
ad tothe medalls of gold ofthe aunticnt Romans,which the law called Aureus: and 
the peece of one groat, ſold tournois or drachma of 64 tothe marke, ſhall be equall to 
the Artique drachma, and to the Zuza ofthe Hebrews, the which in Greece, and 
throughout all the Eaſt was a hirelings dates worke. True it is that the filuerpennie 
of the Romans was more in waight than three ſeuen parts,then aſouldiers daies pay 


. mn Angn#us time, the which is a little more then a fingle roiall of Spaine. And ifthe al- 


rerations and changes which are made ſodenly be hurtful and pernitious, they ma 

proceed by little and little, cauſing money to be coined as I haue aid. Vpon theſe dif- 
ficulties (being depured for the Province of Vermandois,at a Parliament held at Blois) 
I was called with the firſt Preſident and three Generals of the mint, and Marcel Su- 
perintendent ofthe Treaſure, to repaire the abuſes ofmoney,and in the end all that 
haue heere ſaid was held to be very neceſſary, and yer the difficultie and diſeaſes ofthe 
Commonweale which were incurable, would not at thattime allow of it; which was 
as much to ſay,that it were berter the fick ſhould periſh in languiſhing,than to cauſe him 


-ro drinke a troubleſome potion to cure him. I confeſle that filuer mixr will come but 


ro a moitie, being purificd to eleven deniers,wwelue graines; but it will continue for 
euer if the ſtandard be once ſctled as I hauc ſaid, 1titbe not done the Commonweale 
muſt needs come to ruine. 


Cuyary. IITI. 


A Compariſon of the three lawfull Commonmeales, that 6, 4 popular eftate, 
an Ariitocraticall, and a royall; and that a royall Monarchie 


# the beſt. : 
Ee have hitherto in my opinion diſcoutſed ar large of all 
the parts of a Commonweale, itremaines for a concluſion 
tro know the commodities and diſcommodities of eucry 
kind of State,and then to-make choiſe of the beſt,the which 
was neceſlaric to reſerue vmo the end, after that we had 
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A call ir: yet is it not ſo bad as Anarchia, where there is no forme of a Commonweatle, 
no man commands ,and no man obeyes. Let vs therefore flictnole that be viciouns,and 
make choile of the belt of thee three lawtull governments: and tv the end that all may 
be made plaine, I wili fer downe the commodities and diicommodirtes ot euery one 
avart, Firſt, ſore one may lay,that a popular eſtate is the molt conumendablz,as that 
which ſcekes an cqualitic and indifferencie in all lavees, wichour tauour or accepiion of 
ecfons, and which reduceth their ciunill confticutions roche lawes oinature: tor eurn yo 
as nature hath notditributed riches, cltates and honors more to one than to another, 
ſo a popular eſtate rends ro that end, to make all men cquall, the whicit catinort be 
done, but by imparting riches, honors & taltice equally ro al men without privilege or 


B prerozatiue whatſocuer; as Licwrges did, hwuing changed rhe royall citate 1nto a po- 


palar, he burnt all obligations, baniſhed gold and ſilucr,and duided the lands by equall 
lots; then tooke he great plealure to tee the ſhocks of corne equall it: the field, thereby 
cutting off couctouincs and arrogancie,two of the mole parinitious plagues of'a Com- 
muuweale, and not only thoſe, but he alſo baniſhed raping, chetr, extorfion, landers, 
parcialicics and factions, which ca hauc no place when all are <quall, and that one can 
have no prehenunence ouer another. Itrhen octeric berwixr man and man cannor be 
maintained without fricndſhip,and that thenurle of friendfhip is equalitie; ſecing there 
is no cqualitic but in a popular ſtare, ot neceſsitic that forme of Commonweale mult 
be the beſt : in the which anaturall lihercie and juſtice is equally diſtributed to all men 


C without feare oftyranie,cruelcie,or exattion; and the fweernes of afociable life ſeemes 


to draw men to the tclicitic waich nature hath taught vs. There is one point that lecms 
yery confiderablc,to ſhew that a popular eſtate is the goodlicſt,the moſt excellent, and 
the molt perie&,which is, That ina Democtaty there haue alwaies bcen greater com- 
mandets ia armes,and worthier men in lawes,greater orators, philoſophers and handi- 
crafts mcn than in the other rwo eſtates ; whereas the fattion of few great men among, 
them(clucs, and the icalouſic of a Monarke kcepes the ſubiefts from all noble ar. 
tempts. Aad i ſcemes that the truc marke ofa Commonweale conſiſts in a popular 
eltare only, in the which the whole people intoyes the publick, diuiding the common 
treaſure amonzſt them, with the {poiles, rewards, honors and conqueſts, whereas few 


D noblemen in Ariſtocratia, and one 18 a Monatchie ſceme to conuert all the publicke 


good to their owne private commodities. ' o conclude, itchere be nothing more to 

be deſired than to haue the magiſtrates obedient to the lawes, and the ſubics to the 
magiſtrates,it ſcemes it is beſt obſerued in a popular ſtare, whereas the law alone is ladie 

and miſtres oucr all. Theſe reafons are produced by popular men to maintaine a po- Reaſons againſt 
pular eſtate ; they haue a goodly ſhew,bur in efteR they are like vnto ſpiders webs, the **2%: are 
which are very ſubtill and fine, but hauc ao great force: tor firſt of all, there was neuer 
Commanweale where this equalitie of goods and honors was obſerued, as we haue 

ſhewed before concernmyg goods; and as tor honors, they ſhould do therein contrarie 

tothe law of nature, which hath made fore more wdicious and more in2enivus than 


| others, and by conſequence hath ordained (ori. ro gouerne and others to obey ; lome 


the hath made wile and difcreet, others toohh and mad ; tro ſome ſhe hath gwen cxcel- 
lencie of wit to 20uctne and command, to others force of bodie to execute their come 
mandements. And as for the naturall libertic they lo much preach ot in a popular 
eſtate, it that were of force, there ſhould neither be magiſtrates, lawes,nor any torme of 
itate whatſocner ; cle there ſhould be no cqualine : and yer there 1s no torme of Com- 
monwcale which hath ſo many lawes,ſo many magiſtrates, nor ſo many comprtrollers 
as a popular eſtare. Andas for the publick reucnues and realtor, it is moſt certaine that 
there 15 no Comwonweale where it is worle goucrned than by the people, as we have 
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declared elſewhere . W hercofamongit many others, Xexophoy is a worthy witneſſe; Þ 


I cannot (ſaid hc)allow of the Athenians cſtate,for that they hauc followed that forme 
of Commonweale whercas the wicked are alwayes in greateſt credit, and men of ha- 
nour and vertue troden vndcr foot. If Yenophen (who was one of the greateſt cap- 
taines of his age,and who then carricd away the prize to hauc happely ioyncd the 
mannaging of affaires with armes and Philoſophic) hath giuen ſuch a cenſure of hus 
Commonweale, which was the moſt popular,and amongſtthe popular the moſt eltec. 
med.,and beſt ordered; or to ſpeake more properiy,the lealt vicious(as Platarch laith;) 
W hat judgement would he haue giuen of other Democratics , and Ochloctratics > 
W herein Machianel1s much deceived,to ſay, Thata Popular cltate is the beſt: and 
yet forgetting his firſt opinion,in anther place hee ſaid , That the onely meanesro re. 
{tore Italic to her libertie,is to hauc one prince, labouring to trame the molt Tyranni- 
call cſtate in the world . And in another place he confclleth,T hat theeſtate of Venice 
is the govdlieſt of all,the which is more Ariſtocraticall : ſo asno mancan iudge what 
this wicked and inconſtant man meanes . It we ſhall belecue Plato, wee ſhall find that 
he hath blamed a Popular eſtate,tearming ic, A Faire where cuery thiog is to beelold. 
Wehaue the like opinion of Aari/torie ſaying, Thar neither Popular nor Ariſtocra- 
ticall eſtate is good,vſing the authortitie of Homer, oux @yaIov noAvxopaviy . And the 
Orator Maximus Tirius holds, That a Democraty is pernitious, blaming tor this cauſe 
the eſtate ofthe Acthenians,Syracuſians,Carthagineans and Epheſians: for it is impol- 
ſible ({aith Seneca) that he ſhall pleaſe the people,that honours vertue , And therefore 
Phecion (one of the wiſelt, and molt vertuous men that cuer was) was alwaics oppoſic 
tothe people of Athens,and the people to hirn : and as on acerraine day the Athenians 
allowed of his counſell,he turncd to his companions,ſlaying, 0 uid mala mihi accidit ut 
popult ſenſws cum mes congruerent , W hat ill haue I done,that the people concur with 
me in opinion?And how can a multitude,that is to fay,a Beaſt with many heads, with. 
out 1ugemet,or rcalon,giue any good counce!? To aske councell of a multitude(as they 
did in oldcimes in Popular Commonwealz)1s to {ccke tor wiſdome ofa mad man.The 
which Anacharſis (ecing , & thatthe magiltrats and antients deliuered their opinions in 
open afſembly,and then the people concluded; he ſaid, That in Athens wiſe men pro- 
pounded,and fooles diſpoſed . And admit one might draw a good reſolution from a 
multitude,who is he {o ſenceleſie,that would thinke it fit co publiſh a marter of ſtate in 
an open aſſembly 2 Is itnotto prophanc holy things ? and yet holy things becing pro- 
phancd,way be purificd: but a ſecret concerning aftaires ot eſtate, being once publiſhed 
and pred abroad,there can nothing be expefted bur preiudice and diſhonour to the 
Coramonweale . And for this caule eſpecially the Commonweale of Athens, of Sira- 
cuf,and of Florence, haue bene ruined . I omit the ditficulticto aſſemble the people in 
one placegthe diſorder that is in a multitude,tae varictic and inconſtancie of people ga- 
thered together of all ſorts: and yet (1f it pleale notthe magiltrat) neither ſhall Senat 
nor people be aſſembled :as it happened 1n Ceſars Conſulſhip, who to preuaile in his 
attempts (hauing terrified B:bulus his companion,and drawne his (word vpon him)he 
would not ſuffer the Senat to be aſſembled fo long as his office continued . And if the 
Tribune were ynited with the Conſull,neither there the Senatnor the pcople could be 
aſſembled: ſo as the authoritic ofthe Senar, and the ſoucraigne maicſtic , was by this 
meanes ſubic& vnto fix ot feuen : wheceby the ſtate was brought into great danger, in 
not reſoluing ſpeedily in vrgent affaires . Fot by the lawes of Solon, and of the wwelue 
rables,the people mult bee aflembeld three times, before they ſhould allow of any law 


that was publiſhed . Ofrentimes it chaunced,that the flying ofa bird on the right hand, 


or the crying ofa rat,or the falling ſickneſle (it may be of ſome drunken man) hindred 
the 


| 
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| a theaſſembly ; or atthelealt proteſtation of ſome ſtameriog looth-layer, or the oppo-- 


ſition ofa magiſtrat,all was diflolucd. VV hereof Cicero and Cato himiclte complained 
verie much, for the power and fauour of competitors ( which were alwaies many 1n 
number) to hauc offices, and being enemies one to anorher, kindred the atlembly of 
che people,or troubled it being aſſembled; and the magiſtrars which were in ottice ſup. 
ported them,ro continue their power: ſoas ſometimes a whole yearc was ſpent with 
out the creation of a new magjſtrat : as it happcncd when as Pompey the Great was cho- 
ſen Conlull alone. And thercetore the Griſons, who maintaine a Popular eſtate,aſicm- 
ble the people bur eucry rwo yeares at Coire,for the creating of new ragiltrats , and The Grifonsaf: 


\ : ' : : : tembled enery 
the making, of new lawes. Forthere1s nothing more daungerous,nor more CONAarlc yo yeares, 


| 3 to a Popular cſtate,than co continue magiſtrars long in their office. VV hart is more ab- 


ſurd,than to allow of the raſhnefle of a light and inconſtant multitude for a law,whoin 
diſcerning and giuingigf honours,are commonly carried away with a blind and 1ncon- 
fiderat violence,rathetthan with any (ctled iudgement 2 VV hat is more foolith than in 
the greateſt extremities of a Comonweale,to lceke councell rom a mad multitude ? 
for the magiſtrar can do nothing without con:maund, and it they mightthey would 
not; neither dare they, being terrified with the peoples furie,who impure all miſchaun- 
ces,and their owne crrours,vnto the magiltrats . So as Phulipthe firlt, king of Mace- 
don, hauing inuadedand [poyled the confines of Artica, there was nor any magiſtrar 
thatdurſt atſemble the cſtates', the people came ro the place of aſſemblies vncalled, ,,,...uu.u 


| © whereas they found no manthar durlt ſpeake vnto them, as Demoithenes writerh.The mazcdindarger. 


like happencd at Florcnce,when as the cmperours armic approached ts befiege them, 
at the inſtance of pope Clement the leucnth,al the people were fo amazed, as they knew 
not whatto teſolue : For by the lawes of Florence, all the citiſens ſhould aſlcmble be- 
fore the Towne houſe,to reſolue vpon the articles propounded by the chicte magi- 
ſtrat,and thenthey were quite daunted. Iris the weaknelle of a multitude ( faith Trzws 
Linizs) to waxe proud,and to inſult with all licentiouſnefle in profperitic,andto be de- 
ieted and amazcd with any aduerlitic . And how is it poſsible that the (oucraigne ma- 
ieſtie ofan cſtate ſhall be maintained by a multitude, guided by a magittrat,who often- 
times muſt keepe them in awe by ſcurritic, Ez in qua regenas plus pene,quam obſequium 


D valet (ſaid Titus Liwmns) In the goucrnment whereot punihment more than obedi- 


n, 
ence preuailes . So Phocton,fecing that the Athenians would not giue him audience, he 


cricd out, O fuituarium Corcyreum,quouts talemtopretio ſius, O icourge of Corfu, more | 
pretious than any talent : V hich ſhewes the mateſtic doth periſh and decay in a mul- COTEN . 
titude, whercon the chicte ground of a Commonweale confiſts . But paſving on, all ***** 

men that haue written of cltates,do hold, That the chiete endof all Commonweales, 

15to flouriſh in piericyjuſtice,valour,honour,and vertue ; by the which humane ſocicty 

is preſcrued. But a Popular eſtate hath bene alwaies oppoſit, and an encmicto all good 

men. For the preſeruation of a Popular cſtare (it we ſhall belecue XYexophon) is to ad- 

uance the moſt vitious and ynworthy men to offices and dignitics . And it the people 


E ſhould be ſoill aduiſcd,as to give othces of honour vnto vertuous men,they loole their +1... 000. 


power: for that good men would fayour none butthe good, which are alwayes fewer pular eftaresis 
in number: and the wicked and victous(which is the greateſt part of the people)ſhould OE 
be excluded from all honour, and by little and little baniſhed : foas inthe end wiſe men 

ſhould (cize vpon the cſtate,and take that fromthe people . The Athenians therefore 

(laid Xenophon) gauc audience to the moſt wicked , knowing well,that they would 


ſpeake pleaſing things,and profitableto the vicious , as melt of the people be. I cannor 


Xenophon gives 


(laid Xenophon) but blame the Athenians, to haue choſenthe moſt vicious forme 7 imwiuda mem 
of a Commonwealc : but hauing choſen it, I doe much eltcerne thera they doe fo %% 2 Forvin 
Oo0o 11 ; 
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rwous;& aduancing the impudent,wicked,8& vicious: tor ihe which vice thou ſo ftnuch 
blameſt (ſaith he)1is the preſeruation ofa Popular eltare. And as for iuſtice, the pcople 
(faith hee) hauc no regard of itſo as they may get profit by their judgements, which 
they {e]l ro them that will give moſt, ſeeking by all meanes to ruine the cich,the noble, 
and the vertuous,whome they torment continually,tor the capital] hatred they beare 
againſt all good men, being contrarie to their naturall diſpoſitions . And theiefore a 


O | Hp 
Popular ſtate is the finke and refuge of all turbulent ſpirts mutines, (editions, and ba- 


p 

niſhed men , which giue councell, comfort, and aid, vito the people to ruine vreat 
men : Foras forthe lawes they haue no reſpe&: of then , tor thatin Arhens the peo. 
ples will is a law, This is Xezophons opinion,touchingthe Commonweale of Athens, 
who ſaith,it was the beſt ordered otal the Popular Commonmweals in his time: neither 
would he hane them ro change any thingto maintain the 9 their grearnes. The 
like cenſure Xarcellas the lawyct hath ota ſtrumpet@laying , T hat ſhe hath nor well 
doneto hauc abandoned her honour ; but hauing IGRall mogeſtic,ic was not il] done, 
to gct what ſhe could by her trade . So Xenophon concludes, Thata Popular ctate is 
nothing worth,but to maintaine it fo being once ſcried they muſt baniſh all honor and 
vertue: that is to lay,the greatelt tyranny is not ſo daungerous,as a Popular cſtate thus 
gouerned . 

But there is yet one plaguc more capitall in Popular cſtates, the which is, Impunirie 
to the wicked,lo as they be citiſens,that 1s to fay,pettic kings : and cuen in the Popular 
cſtate of Rome,it was forbidden to all magilirars vpon paine of dcath, To condemae 
rodeath,or to baniſh any citiſen,nor to depriuc him of hisibercie or priuilege of a ci- 
tiſen,norto whip him with rods. For itis afctled law almoit in all Popular eſtates, Ne 
Cints quiſquam gaantumeumaue ſcelus ſine m aeos , (ine in hommes admiſerit, capite ferta- 
tar, | hat no cuulen ſhould die the death, what offence focucr he nad commuted cither 
againlt the gous, or men. Therctorc YJerres (omucting the reft)being accuſed and con- 
demncd oftacic,and ofa hundred ihoutand conculsions , extortions , and falſe tudge- 
ments; was thoughrro be {cuercely puniſhed, for that hee was cnioyncd ro depart out of 
Rome: and why, for that Popular ſtates would haue their libertic detended withthe 
lenitic of lawcs,and not with the ſharpnetlc 05 puniſhments . And yet they baniſhed 
Rutilius, Metellus,Coriolanus,the rwo Scipronsbrethren,and Tally: as in Epheſus they 
baniſhed the vertuous Hermodorus : in Arhens they expeiled ©Ar:/tides the tult , The- 
miſtoclss dicd in exile , Mzltiodes in priſon, Socrates by poylon. And alrhough that 


and the wicked = phorjzo the molt mit and vertuous man of his age,had bene choſen Generall tortie and 


eſcape,'n a Po0- 


pular eſtate, 


fiue times, without any reproach or blame,yer(withourt any accuſation or information 
again!t him or his companions)a bale pleader,ot the ſcummie ot the people, tteps vp be- 
fore the mulrti;ude, and demaunds , It they woula hauc Phoczon and iis companions 
putto dcath : wherewith all in general] did arife vp,and ho;ding vp ih2ir hands, con- 
demned him,notexcluding any flaue,woman,nor ſtraunger from this condemnation, 
forthe which many ware garlands of lowers. VV hich Phoczon hearing, ſaid, Me 

widam 4 vo"1s damnari factle patior: ſed cur 1541? For my part , I am contented to bee 
condemned by you : but why theſe men ? To whome the people being mad, aunſwe- 
red, 2uontam tihi ſunt amice. Neither was the furic ofthis mad peovle pacthied, vntill 
they were all without ſentence,accuſation,ur caule,pur to death. Neither 1s there any 
hope,it a multitude begin once to infulr over the good, that ether ſhame or reaſon ſhal 
reclaim them from ther furic and madoctie. Yet notwithſtanding the wicked do come 
monly eſcape the peoples hands ; which Demoſthenes ſeeing , and that they had abſol- 
ucd 4417paphen,a molt capitall oftender,he procceded,and cauſed him to be _ 
ncd, 


carclully maintaine 1t,in reieing,chaſfing away,and baniſhing the — ver- Þ 
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: 1 4 nedandafterwards put to death by a decree of the Areopagitslictleregardiug the peo- "4! 
ple, for the which he was not blamed. VV hereby ir appeares , that there was neither 
iuſtice nor majeſtic in a Popular eſtate . Andas ina Popular Commonweale thus go- 
uerned,all offices are ſold ro them that will giue moſt, fo the magiltrats eli by rctaile 1 
1 thatwhichthey haue bought in grofſe. And even Marry durit carrie buthels of filuer "| 
1 intothe afſemblies at Rome,to purchaſe the peoples voices : the like wee read of Pow- þ 
pey. It is no maruell then if weread of infinit corruptions and concuſsions in Rome: | 
bot it was morefowle and odious in Athens, whereas when Stratocles and Damocldes hy 
| entcdintothcir offices,they did openly brag, Thatthey went to a golden hatveſt. It 
offices, lawes,iuſtice,and honours, were ſo vnworthily (old in theſe great Common- hi 
, 1g weales,being inriched with the ſpoyles of other people ; what ſhall we iudge of Popu- ih 
lareſtates oppreſt with want and need > Vee haue the example of the Megarences, 
who hauing expelledtheir prince Theagznes , cltabliſhed a Popular eſtateſo licentious, Popular eres "IM 
as it was lawtull tor the poore to goe and ſpoylethe rich,as it is in Plato. Euen lo wee cenioutnefe, i 
read,that the Swiſlers did long alter they had expelled tlc novilivie. If they would have (oF 
any one ſpoyled by the multitude,they did fer the picture ofa man with bonghes vnder a 
him at his doore,and then was he preſently ſtript ofall that he had, were he the ticheſt Þ 
1 or moſt innocent citiſen, And they which doe ſo highly commend the Popular | 
eſtate of the Romans , ſhould rather hauc extolled the worthy deeds of noble and ya- f 
| c bantmen,than the cities forme: they ſhould (er before their cyes the ſeditions and ci- V4 
| 7 uill warres,wherewith that citic had bene ſhaken,anid repreſent the people of the one F 
| fideofa mountaine,and the nobilitie otanorher divided three times; and many times L 
the furious Tribunes with their turbulent Orationsgo threaten death or baniſhment to 1 
the beſt citiſens : Sometime Saturnine the Tribune with arvbble of raſcals,flaues, and Þ 
1 artiſans,armed with ſtaues and ſtones, ro come into the open aflembly of the people; ; 
and to expell the honeſter partie,and kill him that was choſen Conlull by the peoples {a} 
ſuffrages. The which the Tribunes alone did not,being enraged againſt the Confuls, j 
but cuenthe Conſuls among them(elues . How many murtkers of citiſens have beene 
ſcene inthe middett ofthe citic,in the field of Aarti the court,in the temples oftheir 
D gods,yca in upiters capitoll,Trberins and Cars Gracthus,Druſus,Suturninus , and Sul- 
pitius , were cruelly ſlaine: when as the Conſul] Caſs:r5 made a proclamation, That all 
; the Latines, and Heniques,which had no houſes withirr Rome, ſhould deparr the citte. 
Vrrginius his companion madea decreeto the contrarie , not fo muchto croſle his 
| companions authoritic,but to ſer the citiſens and ſtrangers together by the cares in if 
| themiddeſt ofthe citie . VV hat was more ynworthy,or more contrarie to ciuill ſocie- | 
| tic,thanto ſee acitiſen vnder an innocent gowne, to come armed to the aſſembly , to 


——_ 
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ſuc for offices, as if they went to watre , and oftentimes the contrarie fations fell ro | 4 
blowes . And Tully faith, Laprdationes in foro ſepe vidrenus,non (epe ſed tamen nimis [u+ Fil 
þ . + » of . ” . 4 | 
| pe gladros, We haue oftentimes ſeene ſtones caſt in the aſſembly ofthe eſtates, and (' 


| £ {wordsdrawne,not ſo often, but yet too often. Anda littie after, Meminiſtis(imquit Joor- | wy 
portbus cininm Trberim complert: cloataus refarcinri, e foro ſponeys effunal ſanguinem, You Fat 
1 remember (laid he) that the river of Tiber hath bene tilled with the bodies of cinſens, Va 
that the commonpriuies haue bene ſtuffed tull , and the blood ſuckr vÞ in the market l.- 
| place withſpenyes. Toconclude,if we ſhall rip vp all the Popular eſtates that cuer Fi 
| were, we ſhall find,that either they haue had warre alwayes with the encmie, or with- 8 
| inthe [tate: or elſe that they haue bene gouerned 1n ſhew by the people 3 but in efte&t k 
! bdyſomeotthe citiſens, or by the wile!t among them , who held the place of a prince 
and monarch. VV hileſt that the Commonweale of Athens d1J ouriſhyit was gon-:- bir 
ned by the Senatof the Areopagitrs : and when as their power and authoritic was re- 
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Pericles and Lau 
rence de Medicis, 
Menarchs of 


ſtrained, Perzcles ({aith Thucidides) was a very Monarch, although in ſhew it were Po. 

ular . And Petey Soderin ( in an Oration hee made ynto the people of Florence, to 
change the eſtate) ſaid, That in the time of Laurence de Medius, the Commonweale 
-jin ſhew was Popular, but incffeQ « mcere Tyranny , for that Zawrence gouerned all a. 
lone: but he doth not ſay,thatit was peuer more flouriſhing,aud that before they were 


Armand F%* Neuer ten yeares free from (editions, and the molt bloody taQions that eucr were, 1n 


pence. 


A Popular eſtate 
is preſerued by a 
few wile men, 


Corruptions 
cemmoen in Po- 


pular eſtates. 


The reaſons why 
the Swiilers' 
maintaine their 


Popular eftare, 


like ſort the Popular cſtare of the Romans,which had bene afflicted with ſo many for. 
ren and inteſtine watres,was it not maintained and flouriſhed both in armes,and laws, 
by the Senat,and was not the authoritie thereof ſupported,by Menenius Agripps,Furj. 
#5 Camillus,Papirius Curſor, Fabius Maximus,s cipto,Cato,Scaurus Pompey, and divers 
others?who nuaintained the beautic ofthe Senat,and reſtrained the people , keeping 
them within the bounds of hongur 2 We do alſo read,that Pe/opides, and Epeminon. 
das,were as it were lords of the Popular eſtate of the Thebans , after whoſe death the 
people found preſently,that they had loſt cheir chicte pilots : as it happened in the like 
caſe vnto the Athenians,after the death of Pericles, Then (faid Plutarch) the people did 
float vp and downe; like a ſhip withouta helme: and as ctiery one would goucrne and 
commaund,ſome to ſet (aile,others to goto harbrough,a ſtorme came (ſaith Polybiay) 
and the ſhip periſhed . And although the Athenians, after they had loſt che ſoueraign- 
tie of Greece,goucrned their citie & territorie popularly,yet Demoſthenes ſpake plaine- 
ly, and openly before the people, That the eſtate of Arhens was vnder the power of 
Orators and Pleaders,of whome the captaines depended, who had at the leaſt three 
hundred men bribed,to paſſe whatſocuer they pleaſed for money . A common diſcaſe 
(Gith Plutarch) inall Popular eſtates . Ziuius writeth thus ofthe Popular eſtates of the 
Tarentines, 7 poteſtate Inniorum plebem in manuplebis, rem Tarentinam eſſe,The eſtate 
of Tarcntum was 1n the peoples hands , and the people inthe power of the younger 
ſort. And alittle before rhe declining ofthe Popular eſtate of Rome, Craſſus, Ceſar, 
and Pompey,whome they called a triple head,gouerned and held all the Senat and pco- 
pleintheir power and ſubieCtion : but two ofthem being laine , the third became-an 
abſolute Lord . VV hereby we may gather,thata Popular commaund cannot ſabſiſt 
withoura wiſe pilat and gouernor, and leauing itto the molt ſufficicnt,in the end they 
make themſelues maſters,and the people ſerues but for a maske . 

_ But ſome one will ſay, Doe we not {ee that the Cantons of the Swiſſers have ſetled a 
goodly Popular cſtate,8 haue continued their government above three hundred and 
fiftie years , and by this meanes haue nor onely preſerued themſelues from tyranny, 
bur hauc alſo chaſed away tyrants their neighbours 2 The aunſwere hereunto is dou- 
ble : Firſt, the ſituation of the countrey , and the diſpoſition of the people agrees belt 
with a Popular eſtate,Secondly,the molt ſeditious,8 mutinous , goto the ſeruice of 0 
ther forren princes: and the reſt ofche common people being more mild 8 traable, 


. arceafily kept in awe.Morcover all the heads ofthe Cantons & Popular ſtates, having 


centred into an offenſiue and defenſiue league,are ſtrifly tied and vnited together; like 


F 


H 


vnco thoſe that goe by night, or that are in a ſlipperic or daungerous way , holding K 


one another by the hand : andinthis ſort they maintaine theraſelues againſt the power 
of Monarchs, as in old time the Athenians and Thebans did. Beſides,the foundation 
of thcir Popular eſtate was built and cimented with the blood of the nobilitic , and of 
the chiefeſt , eſpecially at the bartaile of Sampac; then afterwards at that at Baſil, when 
as king Lewes the 11 ( beeing then but Davlphin) had the viRtorie : then all the nobi- 
litie ofthe countrey, which had followed him,were baniſhed,and the reſt retired them- 
{clues willingly, after the treatic oftheren Cantons,made in the yeare 1510, and at the 
chaunge of religion inthe yeare 1529 : ſo as there remaines but a yery few at Berne and 
Zurich 
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A Zarich,whercas the eſtate is Ariſtocraticall. And not only the Cantons, bur alſo thoſe 
at Strausbourg, Lyndaw,Sienne,Genes,and Florence (to (ctile a papular libercie) flue 
or baniſhed the nobilitie: as they haue done in many rownes of Germanie. After they 
of Florence had made away their nobilitie,they diuided themſclues into three factions, 
the greater,the meane,and the popular : and as the greater ſort entred into taQtions,and 
flue one another,the meauer thought ro become maiſters , wha were ſo inccnſed one 
againſt another,as the whole citie was nothing bur fire and blood, murthering one 
another, vauill that the ſcumme of the people rooke, ypon them the gouernment, they 
alwayes hated them that looked like gentlemen,or that ware a (word, or that had gor- 
ten to any degree of honour , in what Commonweale ſocuer , or that had gathered 
rogerher more riches than the reſt: which made chem of Strausbourg (after they had 
flaine all the nobilitie,to ſettle a Popular cſtate) ro decree, T hat wholocuer did aſpire 
to be Grand Bourgmalter,ſhould prouc that his grandfather was a day labourer, an ar- 
tificer, a butcher,or of ſome ſuch like condition . And the auntients (toaflure Popular 
eſtates) did ſtriuc to equal! all citiſens1n goods, honours, power,and rewards: and if any 
one were more vertuous,more juſt,or more wiſe,than the reſt, hewas baniſhed, as I 
hauc ſhewed before, ſeeking to make an equalitie,it it were polsible ; and cuen Plato did 
wiſh, That wives and children ſhould be common to all,to the end that no man mighr 
ſay, This is mine,or, That is thine : for thoſe words of Meum,and Tum (ſaid he) were 
the breeders of diſcerd,and the ruine of ſtates. By the which there will grow many ab- 
ſurdiries : for in ſo doing, a citie ſball be ruined, and become a houſhold (as Ariſtotle 
faid)although that a houſhold or familie(which is the true image ofaCommonwealc) 
hath but one head . And tor this cauſe an auntient * lawmaker,beeing importuned by ,,.. 
ſome one,to make his country a Popular eſtate:Make ic (faith he)inthine owne houſe. 2 
And ifthey ſay, Thar it is a goodly thing lo to vnite citiſens anda citic,as to make one 
houſhold of it,they muſt then take away the pluralitic of heads and commaunders, 
which arc in a Popular cſtate,to make a Monarch, as the true fathers of a familie ; and 
to cut off this cqualitie of goods, power, honour, apd commaundement , which they 
' ſceketo make in a Popular eſtate : for that it is incompatible in a fatnilie. Bur the grea- 
reft inconuenience is,that in taking away theſe words of Mine,and Thine, they ruine 
' D the foundation of all Commonweales,the which were chiefly eſtabliſhed,to yeeld vn- mal 
to cuery manthat which is his owne.and to forbid thett ; as it is commaunded by the the p-oprictie of 
word of God,who will haue eucry man to cnioy the proprietic of his owne goods : | mn = 
and we may not ſay,that nature hath made all things common for the law ofthe mo- "veils + 
theris not contrarie to the commaundement ofthe father (as Salomon {a1d)bguring by 
an Allegorie the commaundements of God, and the law ofnature. But the true popu- 
lar libertic conſiſteth in nothing elſe, but inthe enioying of our pru@. goods ſincerely, 
withour feare to be wronged, in honour, lite, wife. or fanulic,the whickeuen theeues 8 
robbers labour to kcepe. And as forthe power of commaund , which popular men 
would make equall,there is leſle reaſon than in goods: for diſcretion and wiſedome is 
! E not equally giuen toall men, and in a Popular eſtatethey muſt of necelsitie chule the yyingewe is nor 
moſt ſutficicat magiſtrats,to commaund,and to adminiſter juſtice ; Moreouer, where *4nllinall 
as there is no forme of ſoueraigntie,nor ofa Conunonweale,yet ave;the people.con- cficerequally, 
ſtrained to chule a magiſtrat or captaine to commannd them , and to doe iuſtice: as in 
the countrey of Guſula in Afﬀerike, where there is neither king,noranytorme of a-Com- 
monweale,the people on their Faire day chuſe a captaine to doe taſtice, and to afſore 
the courſe of traffique . And on the frontiers of the kingdome of Fez., the inhabitants 
of the mountaine of Magnan(who in like ſort haue no forme of a;Commonweale) it 


they ſee any ſtraunger co paſle by, which ſeemes to excell the reſt in wifedome , him 
iltcy 
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"04 DU they ſtay by force,to adminiſter juſtice voto them . Iris a maxime in Popular ſtares 
Atvle in Popu+ , 
lar lates, That when as the perſons arc equall which are to vndergo a charge,to caſt lots: and if 

one exceeds another , then they chuſe the moſt ſufficient. And who doth notſeethe 

rear difference among men,that ſome haue lefſe iudgementthan bruit beaſts; and 0. 

-  thers haue ſuch clecre marks of divine light,as they ſceme rather angels than inen? and 

- oi yerthoſe which ſecke equalitie, will haue the ſoueraigne power of life, honour, and 
goods,giuen vnto furious,ignorant,and mad men, as well as vnto indicious and wiſe 

men : for the voices in all aſſemblies are numbred , without any duc confideration of 

eucric mans worth : and alwayes the number of fooles, wicked and ignorant men,doth 

farre excced rhe good,ifthar be true which Salomon laith, T hat there is not one among 

2thouſand: the which is confirmed by the Poer, G 


A good man and a wiſe,one ſuch as out of all mankind, 
Though Apollo ſought and ſearcht himſelfe,yct could he ſcarcely find. 


And yer there is a naturall reaſon,which doth teach vs,that the equalitic they ſecke, 
doth ruine the grounds ofall loue and amitic , the which can hardly ſubfiſt among 
equals, for that there are never more quarrels 8 diſſentions.than among them thar are 

: all; either for that the one ſeckes to ſupplant the other, or tor that the one may live 
All navon; hae \ithoutthe other : And it ſeemes that God hath imparted his benefits and graces , to 
countries and nations,in ſuch a meaſure,as there 1s no man but hath need of another:ro H 
the end that through mutuall courtefic and good offices,cucrie nation in particular,and 
all in generall,ſhould be conſtrained to contra alliances and friendſhips together: asit 
is ſeene in a mans bodie,the whichis the figure ofa wel ordered Commonmwealegthere 
is no member butreceiues helpe and ſuccour from the reſt,and that which ſeems moſt 
pqualirieand jdle,diſpeſts the nouriſhment for all the teſt; as Mementu Agrippe a Roman Senator, 
= rn ea did wiſely ſhew vnto the common people, which were fallen trom the nobilitie, & did 
ſeckero equall themſclues vnto them in power and authoriie. Popular goucrnments 
inthebeginning (ceme pleaſing and goodly, contraric to Monarchies : the which are 
like vnto great rivers, which ar their firſt ſprings haue ſmall and weake currents, but in- 
creaſing by their-long courle,their ſtreames grow bigger,8 morerough, and run with | 
more ſpacious chanels,the farther they are trom their heads and ſprings. Bur Popular 
ſtates are like vnto the wind, the which is moſt vehement where it riſeth , butat the 
length it is broken and groweth weake . I haue diſcourſed hereotrhe more arlargeyto 
ſhew the inconueniences which follow a Popular eſtate, ro the end I might reduce 
them to reaſon which ſeeketo withdraw the ſubie& from the obedience of their natu- 
a tg rall prince,chrough afalſe hope of libertie,in framing of Popular ſtates : the which in 
—_— effe& is nothing elle, but the moſt pernitious tyranny that can be imagined,if it bee not 
gouerncd by wiſe and vertuous men. And therefore among the Cantons ot the Swil- 
{ers (thoſe whichare beſt ordered) although they hauc eſtabliſhed a forme of Popular 
Commonweale,yerthey gouerne themlelues Ariſtocratically , hauing rwo or three K 
councels,to the end the people deale not in affaires of ſtate as little as may be ; aſſern- 
bling ſeldome bur by quarters, or pariſhes,which they call Schaftcs (as in old time the 
General) afſem. inhabitants of Mantinea a Popular ſtate did) fearing the tumults and rebellions which 
ans Saree” fall out commonly when they are altogether. But ſecing it is not in the power of good 
eftates. citiſens,nor of wiſe polititians, to change a Popular eſtate into a Monarchie: the chickc 
grounds then ofa Populareſtateconſiſtsin rhe ſtrict obſeruation of Jawes and ordi- 
nances, being of it(elfe quite different and difagrecivg fromthelawes and order of na- 
ture, which giucs the commauud yntothe wilelt : a thing verie incompatible with the 


people: 
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A people: forif a multitude (being impatient of command) hauc nor good lawes and | i 
ſtatuces before cheir eycs , as lights to guide them,the eſtate will be ſoone ruined. And F 
therefore the Swiſlers do obſerue their lawes verie ſeuerely , clſe their eſtate had not 
bene ſo durable: for cuen as weake & craſed bodies fall ſoone into dilcaſes jt they leaue 


the good diet and order preſcribed chem by the Phyſician; ſo isit in a Popular Rate, it # 
they doc not obſcrue their laws and ordinances. And thus much to ſatisfic chem which k 
are not contented,although the greateſt menthareuer were, haue dilallowed of a Po- i 
pular eſtate. 4 


Lervs ſee now ifan Ariſtocraticall gouernwent bee any thing berter than the reft, 4 
as many hold opinion: for ifa mcdiocratic be commendable in all things, and that we Reaſons for an Re 
3 mult flic all vicious extreames; it followes then,thatthele two vicious extreams being eſtar. bl 
reieted, we mult hold the meanc,which is an Ariſtocritie, or a certaine number of the 
moſt apparant citiſens: as ifthere were ten thouſand citilens, let them make choyce of | 
an hundred; the which were a juſt proportionable number berwixt one & a thouſand: "* 
increaſing or diminiſhing the number according to the multitude of the ſubicQs, wher- 
in they ſhall hold that commendable 8 deſired mediocrine berwixt a Monarchy and " 
a Democratic . There is yer another argumentot no leſſe efficacie , ro proue that an a 
Ariſtocraricall eſtate is the beſt , which is, That che power of ſoucraigue commaund, ws 
by naturall reaſon,is to be giuen tothe moſt worthy : and dignitie cannot confilt but in ' 
, C vertue, in nobilitic,or in riches,or in all three rogether . It then wee deſire to chule one 4 
of the three,or to ioyne them all together, the eſtate ſhall bee alwaics Ariſtocraticall; F 
for the noble,rich,wiſe,and valiant men,make alwayes the leaſt part ofthe citiſens, in 


what place {ocuer; by naturall reaſon chen that gouerament mult bee Ariſtocraricall, _ 


1 whenasthe leaſt parr of the citiſens commaund the ſtate, or whereunto the beſt and Fil 
1 moſt vertuous menarc admitted. ft 
: A man may alſo fay,that the ſoucraigntic ſhould be giuen onely to the molt rich , as ;Y 
1 rothemthar hauc moſt intereſt in the preſeruation of the whole ſtate. Vithour doubt boy rene Fi 


of a Common* i 


| J | weale mult be 
the moſt rich hauc the greateſt intereſt,ang beare a greater charge than the poore, who Tememutte 


1 having little tolooſe, abandon the Commonweale at need . And therefore Q. Flams- that have the (4 
: . ' __ moſ? iarerclt in 

n 2 did wilcly commir the government of the cities of Theſflalic, tothe molt rich, as the proveruxtioa 
| © rothemthat had moſt intereſt in the preſervation of the ſtate. Morcouer it ſeems that **** 

| neceſstie dothguide vs toan Ariſtocraticall eſtate : for although that in a Popular 

eſtatc,and in a Monarchy,the monarch or the people in ſhew hauerhe ſoucraignre, yer 

in efte&they arc forced ro commit the goueramentro the Senat, or priuic Councell, 

| who conſult,and many times determine of greatelt aftaires: ſo as it is alwaies an Oprti- 

1 macic. Andifthe monarch, or people, be (o ill aduiſed as to gouerne otherwiſe than by | 
1 awiſecouncellthere can nothing bee expeCted bur an incuitable ruine of the ſtate . I I! 
1 omitother reaſons lefie neceſſaric,as eucry one may conicureyto conclude, that an | 
1 Ariſtocraticisthe moſt commendableſtare . And yet I ay, thatall together are not an 
] F fufficientto proue it: for as for that commendable mediocritic which we ſeeke,it is not 4d 
1 reall,dividing things in the middeſt, but conlilts in reaſon: as liberalitic a meabe berwixc 
two vicious extreames,yct doth it approach necrer ynto prodigalinc than voto coue- 
1 touſneſle. The meanc which they {ecke berwixt one and all in generall,is reall ; neither id 
can it cuer be alike,for that there are ſome cities which have nor a thouſand citiſens,and 4 
others that haue aboue three hundred thouſand: ſo as an Ariſtocracicall eſtate ſhall be | 
1 alwaijesmutablc and variable,for the vncertaintic ofthe number : and it will often fall | 
| outthatagreat Ayſtocraticall eſtate ſhall haue more commaunders, than a Popular = 
ſtate in a ſmall ci:ic ſhall have citiſens : as if there be toure hundred thouſand citiſens, to [4 
obſcruc a true Geometrical proportion , there mult be foute thouſand goucrnours or "| 
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Many comman. 
ders, Cauile many 
tactions, 


Thoſe Arifto: 
craticall eſtares 
moſt dnrable, 
that baue feweſt 
Jords, 


No councell in 
anv eſtate hath 
any power to 
command , 


Platoes argu - 
ment Captious. 


The eſtate of 
few lords,is the 
eſtate of tew ty- 
Fans, FI G#'v 


In all coliedges, 
corporations, 
ſtates,th®grea- 
reſt number car- 
ries It, 


Anno.Ig 43. 
The princes 
ſpiritual] of the 
empire,are more 
in number than 
the tewporal!, 


commaunders: ſo as by a necefſarie conſequence,the inconueniences which are inci. 


dent to a Popular cſtate,will alſo fall outin an Ariſtocratie,by reaſon of the multitude 
of lords: tor the more gouernours there be,the more faftions will grow, their conſul. 
tations will be more hard to determine,and are ſooner dilcoucred. And therefore thoſe 
Ariſtocraticall eſtates are more durable and afſured,that haue feweſt lords : as the La- 
cedemonians,who had but thirtic gouernours,and the Pharſalians twentie ; they did 
long maintainetheir eſtates, whereas others decated ſoon, Itisnot then the middle 
number berwixr one and all, which makes that commendable meanc, ſeeing that there 
be as many kinds of vicious Commonweales,as of commendable and vertuous. 
Asfurthe other poinr, That they muſt giue the (oucraigntie vnto the moſt worthy, 
Iris true ;but the argument makes more for a Monarchy,than for an Ariſtocratie: for 
among the molt noble,the moſt wiſe,the moſt rich, and the moſt valiant , th&e is al- 
waycs ſome onethat doth excellthereſt , ro whomeby that reaſon the ſoucraigntie 
doth belong : For it is impolsible to find them all equall in all relpeAs. Andas for the 
Senar,or Councell,we hauc ſhewed before,that it is diuided from maicſtie,and hath no 
power to commaund,in what eſtate ſocuer : elſe doth it looſe the name and matke of a 
Scenat,the which is ordained to no other end, but to giue councell rothem that haue 
the ſoucraigntie,co whome belong the reſolution & deciſion of the councell.Bur Þ/ato 
had another argument for an Atiltocratical cſtate,ſaying,T hat it was veric hard to find 
any one man ſo wiſe and vertuous,as was requifit for the goucrnmeanrt of ancſtate, and 
by that meanes a Monarchie were not ſure . But this argument is captious,and may be 
vied againſt himſelfe: for if irbe hard to find any one prince ſo wile as he defireth, how 
ſhall they find out ſo great a number as is neediall in a Seigneurie . And Peter Soderins 
Gonfalonier of Florence, ſpeaking vnto the people againſt an Ariſtocraricall eſtate, he 
vſed the ſame argument which Mecenzs did before Auguſtus againlt Marcus Agrippa, 
ſaying, T hat the gouernment of few lords,is the gouernment of few tyrants ; and that 
ir wag berrer at all events to haue bur one tyrant . For if any one will lay, that among 
many there will haply be ſome number of good men, we muſt then rather chuſe a Po- 
vlar eftate,for that in a great number there will be found more vertuous than in aleſſe. 
But both che one and the other is vnproficable: for as well in all Ariſtocraticall and Po- 
polar eſtares,as in all corporations and colledges, the greateſt part doth ſtill ouer-rule 


theſounder and the berter: and the more men there be, the leſle ct: Ag are there of ver- 


tue and wifedome ( euen as a little alt caſt into a great lake,looſeth his force: ) ſo as the 
g00d men ſhall be alwayes vanquiſhed in number by the vicious, and ambitious: and 
for one tyrant there ſhall be a hundred which willcrofle the reſolution of thelefſer but 
ofthe ſonhder part :as it is alwaies ſeene as well in the dicts and afſembiics of the prit- 
ces of Germanie, whereas the ſpirituall princes of the empire, being the greateſt num- 
ber, hape-alwaies coſt the princes temporall: ſo as by their means the enyperour Charls 
the fifr,cauſed the empire to declare it lelfe an encmieto the houſe of France, the which 
had not bene ſo in many ages : tothe end the temporall princes ſhould hauc no hope 
of any faccours from Fraunce in their necelsities,whercinto they ſoone atier fell . And 
ro make thort,it hath benealwayes ſcene, that the more heads there be in a Scigneurie, 
the more controuerſies atiſe,and lefſe reſolution. And therefore the Seignenrie of Ve- 
nice toauoid theſe inconucniences, commits all affaires ofſtate to the mannaging of 
a dozen perſons, and moſt commonly toſeuen, eſpecially to keepe their affaircs ſecret, 
wherecrein conſiſts the health and preſeruation of an eſtate. | 

But let vs ſuppoſe, that a priuie Councell in an Ariſtocraticall eſtate, bee (olecret , as 
nothing is diſcouered;yet is ita difficylt thing for few commaunders to maintain: thei; 
eſtate againſta multitude,which hathno part in honourable charges : tor that 119/t 
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A cornmonly the lords ſcorne and contemne the popular, and the poore carrie alwaics 


a capital hatred againlt the great: ſo as vponthe leaſt difſention among the nobles(the 

which is incuitable ifthcy be men of fa&tion,and given to armes) the moſt tattious and 

ambitious flieth vnto the multitude, and rvines the itate : as I haue noted before of the Jar ue that 
Seigneuries of Genes, Florence, Cologne, Zurich, Strausbourg, Lindaw, and the aunti- —— 
ent Phocians, Samians, Therenecians, Amphipulices, Corcyrians, Cnidians, Myteleni- © 
ans,and Hoſtienſes ; inthe which the multitude hath expelled, baniſhed, ſpoyled, and 

llaine the nobles . And what guard ſocuer they keepe, yet do they ltue in continuall di- 

ſtruſt, and ſometimes in ſuch teare, as chey doe nor afſemble rogether but in places of The comman- 
ſtrength : as in the citie of Benizer-,lying in therealme of Telcfin in Barbarie , allthe — 
lords and commannders keepe themſclues in torts, fearing the people ſhovld mutine a. 7*in corrinult 
gainſt them , or that one ofthem ſhould muriher therett. So in old time the inhabi- 

tanrs of Miletum,after they haa expelled their twortyrants, they fell cruelly co armes 

among themſclues, the nobles againſt the people : but in che end the rich having van- 

uiſhed the pooregthey framed an Ariſtocraticall eſtate, where they lined in ſuch teare, 

and diſtruſt,as they went into ſhips to hold cheir councels, fearing, ( ſaith Plutarch) ro 

be ſurpriſed and Naive by the people : ike varo the lords of the Samiens,who were all 

maſlacred by the multitude,at ſuch time as they were in councell . Soas in an Ariſto- 

craty the lords dare nct traine the people vp to arms,nor put weapons into their hands: 

neither canthey go tothe watre,butthey are in daungerto looſe the cſtare , ifthey bee 

once defeated : neither can they aſſure themſelues of ſtraungers, fearing they ſhould bee 

ſubiced by them . To which daungers a Popular cſtate is not ſubic&, cueric one ha- 

uing a part inthe ſtate . An Ariſtocraticall eſtate then, is not orcly in daunger of for- 

raine enemies,butof the people, whome they mult content or keepe in awe by force:to 

content them without making them parrakers of the gouernment, were very hard ; & 

to admic them to charges of honour, without alteration of the ſtate,from an Ariſtocra- 

tic to a Popular,were impolsible : ro keepe them in ſubicCion by force, that were nor 

late, although it might be done for that were to ſhew an open feare and diſtruſt of 

them whome they mult win by loue andcourteſte: elſe vpon any forraine war againſt 

the ſtate,or among the gouernours themlelues , the people will bee cafily drawne to 
armes,and to ſhake off their yoake. And therefore the Venetians to maintaine their ,, "OR 
Ariſtocraticall eſtate, impart ſome {mall otfices vnto the people,comraQ alliances with «f Venice hab 
them,borrow of themto bindthem to the maintenance of the ſtate ; and diſarme them ers 
quite: andto make them more mild and pliable,they giue them full fcope and liberrie 

to all ſorrs of pleaſures: and ſometimes they make their richeſt citiſens bourgeſles . If 

they haue any warre againſt the ſtraunger,they ſoone compound it at what price ſoe- = 

uer : and aboue all things they labour to quench and pacific all partialitics and hatred 

among the gentlemen : ſo as the ricn being drunke with delights,and the poote hauipg 

meanes to traffique, and to exerciſe themſelues in mechanike arts, wththe commoditic 

of the place, lying vpon the ſea,being by nature ſtrong,they have no great occaſion, & 

lefle ppwer to tebell . By thele meanes the Venetians (next vnder God) haue main- 

eained their eſtate , and not by the torme of an Ariſtocraticall gouernment,as many do 

hold. And although che nature ofthe firvation of Venice,the honour uf the people, 

the wiſedome of the Scigneures,and the lawes,be fit tor an Ariſtoctaticall eſtate, yer is 
it not aboue foure hundred yeares,that they haue inſtituted this forme of Common- 


weale,neither could they auoid many ſcaitions and cwuill warres ; as of the Bochoni- ——— 
1enot, Dongt. dz 


ans, Faleriennes, Tepoliennes, Baiamontaines,and the cruell fations of the Tuſtinians, 3:p..yencr. 
the Sceuoles, Selicns, Baſsiens ; the muirher of eighteene dukes, and of a great number 
of Senators, as we may tead intheir hiſtories . VV herein Panlus [ours Was deceiued, 
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who held, That the eſtate of Venice had continued eight hundred yeares : and Paulus Þ 
Manutius,and du Moulin,haue crred more,ſaying, That it had bene ottwelnue hundred 
yeares ſtanding: for it is well verified by the auntient regiſters of their Seigneurie, thar 
before Cebaſtian Cianduke of Venice,in the yeare 1175, it was a meere Monarchy : 
and yer there hath not bene any Ariſtocraticall citar , ro our knowledge, that hath ſo 
long continued, but haue bene for the molt part chaunged into cruell Tyrannies, or 
bloodic Popular eſtates,as we haue ſhewed elſewhere. And to make it more apparant, 
I will produce for a new example the ſtate of Genes who having peace with the Vene. 
tians, by meanes ofthe proteQion of Fraunce, ſoone after the Adornes, and Fregoles, 
divided the Rate (the which at that rime was Ariſtocraticall)into two faions, whence 
enſued many murthers of the chicte men : fo asthe people tell to armes , freed them. 5 
ſelues from ſubicCion , and tooke the gouernment of the ſtate from the gentlemen: 
_—__— and in ſucceſsion of time made a law,whereby none might bee duke of Genes , vuleſle 
Genez,and the hee were a Plebeian: and ſince they have publiſhed another law, prohibiting the no- 
change there®. bles to haue aboue a third part of all other offices . And ſoone after ina (edition they 
expelled all their gentlemen, chuſing eight Tribunes , and atrer they had reicted the 
proteRion of Fraunce , they choſe a Dyer of filke for their duke, whome king Lewes 
the twelft cauſed ro bee hanged after that hee had taken the citic: but when as Andrew 
Doriareuolted , and that hee had power to diſpole of the itate at his pleaſure, hee made 
choyce of all ſuch as had fix houſes within the citie , and of ſome others of name and 
marke, which were not ſo rich, and diuided them all into cight and twentie tribes,the H 
which they called _Mbergh:, makingthem gentlemen, and giuing them the goucrn- 
ment of the ſtate, and debarred the reſt otrhe commen people, onely with this excep- 
tion, To hauelibertic cucrie yeare to make ten of the Plebeians gentlemen , and to re- 
ceivethem into the number ofthe nobilitic : the which notwithltanding was not well 
executed . So of foure and rwentie thouſand cinſens, there were not aboue twelue 
hundred, or thereabouts, that had any part in the ſtate : and of this number ic was de- 
creed , That cuery yeare therc ſhould be a grea: Counceil made of toure hundred, the 
which ſhould chuſe the Duke and the eight Goucrnours, which they call the Seigneu- 
ric,co manageall aftairs of itate for the ſpace ot two yeres that they ſhould be in charge, 
vnleſſe marter were of great importance,then to allemble the Scnat of an hundred gen- I 
tlemen. And as for the duke, hee might not bee choten but our of the noblelt families, 
with a guard of 500 Lanſquenets, beſides the generall ofthe armic, and the fortic cen- 
tiners. I omit other officcrs,as the Procurators ofthe Seigneurie,the Podeſtar,or Ma. 
ior,the Indges of the Rota,the ſeuen extraordinarie Tudges, the fiue Syndiks, the Cen- 
ſors,and the othicers of Saint George. The cltate of Genes hath continucd in this ſorc 
43 yeares,vnder the proteCtion of the houſe of Auſtria. From the yeare 1528,vntothe 
yeare 1549,that /ohn Fliſco becing choſen duke of Genes after Benedre Gent:l, would 
haue made his power perpetuall,and ro effect it,he Jabouredto ſubicR the Seigneuric 
of Genes vnto the crowne of France, hauing alrcadie detcated Andrew Dor/es armic, & 
ſlain his nephew,hefell into the ſea leaping from one gally ro another, the which ouer. K 
threw all his defleins. Since the ſeigneury hath taken again the forme eſtabliſhed by An- 
arew Doria,the which was cotinued vnto the yere 1574,that it was diuided into two fa- 
ions ;the one of the antient,the other of the new gentlemen,who are yer at ciuill war: 

. andtheantientſecing themſelues expelled by the new, hauc ceized vpon the places of 
ſtrength,and forts without the citie, being in danger to be quite ruined, or attheleaſt to 
fall into a Popular cſtate,as they did in the yeare 1506. The ſcdition happened for the 
qualitic of their nobilitie: for after that Andrew Dora had ſerled the tate ( as I have 
ſaid) 8 excluded the Plebcians from being dukes of Genes the gentlemen of the antient 
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A houſes ( which were bur foure, the Dorzas, the Spimolas, the Grimoaldes, and the Fieſ- 

wes ) cauſed their genealogies to be drawne and regiſtred in publicke aCts, dividing 
themlſelues by this meanes from the Plebeians that were newly ennobled 3 who dildat- 
ning therear, and finding chemſelues the greater number and the ſtronger, they haue 


The cauſe of ta- 
ctions at Genes, 


chaſed away the antient houles , and itthey be nor foone reconciled, the people inthe 


end will expell them all, 

I haue ſhewed before, that the great Councell or Senat in an Ariſtocraticall eſtate, 
ought to be perperuall, ro the end there may be ſome firme ground, or toundation 
whereon the annuall change ofall officers may rclie. And as for the Duke, it were 
ſtrange it he ſhould nor ceaze vpon the Soueraignrie, having fue hundred men for his 
guard, ſecing that he hath rwo yeares to remaine in charge: conſidering the faftions 
that are made tvattaine vnto this dignitie of honour. Ve ſee then that the chicte 
ground and ſupport ofan Ariltocratic , conſiſts in the mutuall loue ofthe comman- 
ders: for if they agree and be of one mind, they will maintaine themiſelues,and gouerne 
much better than the people: Bur if there be any fations among them, then there is 
no State ſo difficult to maintaine, for the reaſons before mentioned ; e{pecially, it the 
Commanders be marciall men : for ſouldiers hate nothing more than peace. And we 
may not martucile it the Ariſtocratic ofthe Venetians, Rhaguſians and Luquois, haue 
continued ſome ages : for they are not giuento armes, neither haue they avy thiog in 
greater recommendation than their trafficke and comumoditie . And to conclude 
briefly, there is no forme of Ariſtocratic more perfc& and goodly, nor more aſſured, 
than whereas they make choile of men of vertue and repuration ro commaund or at 
the leaſt that they be not infamous: andif any one dies, to ſubſtitute another in his 
place by election, asthey dovic at Geneua. If any one ofthe Councell of 25 dies, the 
moſt antient of the 60 ſucceeds him moſt commonly,although ic be done by cleQion : 
and the moſt antient of the great Councell of 200 comes intothe Councell of 60, and 
the two hundred chuſe one of the honeſteſt Burgeſſes or cirilens that is without re- 
proch. W hereby tew command and gouerue the ſtate, and yet euery man hopes to 
attaine vnto it, not by mony nor ambition, but by honour and vertue . This may pro- 
perly beccalled an Ariſtocratice, the which is leaſt ſubic& vnto dangers , and to the re- 
; bullion of Lords or ſubicts. 

Sucha Scigneuric will obſerue the lawes gffly , and adminiſter iuſtice vprightly : if 
they be contented with their eſtate, and (ecke not ambitiouſly to wreſt from another, 
as the Lacedemonians did . For it is, impoſsible that a Seigneurie of tew Lords and 
Commanders, ſhould get and mainraine agreat Empire, as a Monarke may : alſo the 
ruine and change of fo great a Seigneuric is not ſo much to be feared, as of agreat and 
mightie Monuchie , which draweth after ir the ruine of the greateſt familes, and of- 
tentimes of allies and of neighbour States that are in his proteCtion: Like vnto a great 
building which raiſed on high, blind the fight of others , and falling, ruines with her 
weight thoſe that are ncere it, with a fearefull noyſe to them that heare it. Behold the 
commodities and diſcommoditics of a popular and Ariſtocraticall cſtate . Now we 
are to ſpeake of a Monarchie, which all great men have preferred before all other 
Commonwealcs: yet we find it is ſubie&t ynro many dangers, whether the change of 
the Monarke be from badto good, or from good to better : although there were no 
other thing but the change of him chat bath the Soueraigntie : yer isit much to be tea- 
redinall ſtates : for we commonly ſec in the change ot Princes , new defleines, new 
lawes, new officers, new friends, new enemies, new habits, and a new forme of liuing : 
for moſt commonly all Princcs take a delight ro change and alter all things, that they 
may be (poken of ; the which doth many times cauſe great inconuenicnces, not only 
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tothe ſubieRs in particular, but alſo to the whole bodie of the ſtate. But if this were  þ 


nor, and the Prince were as wiſe and vertuous as might be defired, yer the jeagues and 
treaties made with his Predeceſſor cond with him : whereupon alliances being ended, 
Princcs fall to armes, andthe ſtornper aſſailes the weaker, or preſcribes him a law.The 
which cannot chance in popular and Ariſtraticall eſtates, when as they make perpe. 
twall leagues, for thatthe people dies not ; ſo as other Princes and private men defire 
rather to contra&t with a Seigneuric than with a Prince, for the aſſurance of treaties 


* and bonds, wherunto the ſucceſſors of Princes are not tied, vnleſle they be their heires, 


Iſaic, Cap. F+ 
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as manie maintaine and praQiſe . The other inconvenience ina Monarchicis, the 


dangerto fall into ciuill warre, by the diuifions and faQions of tuch as aſpire vnto the 


crowne, e{pecially 1fit be eleAtiue, the which doth oftentimes draw attcr it the ruine of 


the ſtate : Yea, in a ſucceſſive right there 1s no ſmall danger, itthere be many in one 
deoree, who w.any times kill one another, or at the leait dwide the ſfubiets. We haue 
too many examples betore our eyes : and oftentimes the lawfull ſuccefſour is expelled 
by an viurper . But admit chere were no contention for the Monarchie, yet ifthe Mo. 
narke be a child, there will be ſome diuſion for the goucrnement, betwixt the mother 
and rhe Princes, or berwixt the Princes themſelues. And God (to be reuenged of his 
people) chreatens to giue them for Princes children and women . And although the 
infant haue a tutor by che appointment of his predeceſſour, or by the cuftome, yeris 
itto be tearcd, that he will make himſclte abſolure Lord : 2s Tr:phon did , who cruelly 
flue his pupill the king of Siria, to make hiniſelfe king. The which is more to be feared, 
if the tutor matrierh the pupils mother, as Lewrs Sforce did, who by that meanes mur- 
thered the young prince, and made himſelfe duke of Miltzn. And although for the 
auoiding ot this danger, they giue the gonernement to the neereſt of kinne, and the 
nouriſhment of the infant ro the mother; yer have there Lene murthering mothers 
ſince, who hauc not onely fold and betrayed the tate, but cuen the liucs of their chil. 
dren, as the mother of Charlaus king of Lacedemondid . And ſomerinies the tutor 
continues his goucrnment, and leanes nothing vnto the king but the title, as the duke 
of Northun1berland did ro Eawardthe fixt King of England :and Appelies to young 
Philipking of Macedon, who could not inioy{ his eſtate, vnril] he had flaine his cutor, 
Ardittheprince comes to the crowne being yong and om of government, there is no 
lefle danger : tor then when as he ſhuuld hauca dozen wile maiſters to reſtraine his li- 
centious appetits, the which are then moſt violent, he is altogether free and ar liberty : 
{ſo as commonr!y the courts of yong princes abound intollies, maskes, and licentioul- 
nefle, and the ſubiefs follow the' princes humor 3 (o as tor one vice there multiplies 
ren, as I hauc laid before. Ifthe prince be warlike, he will-hazzard his fubicQs, his c- 
ſtate, and his perſon, to make provte of his valour . And although he come vnto the 
ſtate being of a comnerent age and wiſe, the which is rare, and the greateſt gift which 
a ycople can craue at Gods hands: yet ſoucraigntic hath his milchicte, oſt common. 
ly the wiſe become fooliſh, the valliant cowards, andthe good grow wicked. It were 
timeloſtro repcatexamples, the which arc too ordinarie . To conclude, if the prince 
be ſubrill and wicked, he will plant a tyrannic : if he be crucll, he will make a butcheric 
ofthe commonweale ; or a brorhell houſe it he be 1centious, or both together if hee 
be coucrous, he will pull both haire and skinne from his ſubies:ithe be prodigall, he 
wiil lucke their bloud and marrow to glut ſume doſainc of horſcleeches that are abour 
hispcrion. Andyet he will do worſe than all this,it he be a fot and i1gnorant,as we haue 
faydellewhere. Yea, ſo much the more is atyrannieto be feared, for that atyrant hath 
Bo maiſter nor companion to oppoſe againſt him. Theſe bce the dangers of a Mo- 
parchie, the which 11 truth are great, but theres greater pcrill in an Ariſtocraricall c+ 
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ſtate, and much more ioa Popular: for the dangers which we haue fer downe for the 

molt part ceale, when as the Monarchie comes by right of ſucceſsion, as we will ſhew 

hereatier. But (editions, fations, and ciuill warre, are in a manner continuall : yea, 

ſometiraes greater tor the attaining vnto offices , in Ariltocraricall and Popular com- {onpiriunet 
A monweales, than foc the ſtate in a Monarchiezthe which admits no (edition for offices, 

nor for the itate, but after the death otthe prince , and that very fcldome+. But the 

chicke point ofa commonweale, which is the right of foueraignrie,cannot be, nor ſub- 

{iſt (co ſpeake properly)but ina Monarchie : for none can be ſoucraigne ina common- Commodities of 

weale but once alone: itchey berwo, or three, or more , no one is ſoucraigne, tor that 

no one of them can giue ortake alaw from his companion. And although we ima- 
B ginabodie of many lords, or ofa whole people to hold the foucraignrie ; yer hath it 

no true ground, nor ſupport, if there bee not a head with ablolute and foreraigne 

power, to vnite them together : the which a fimple magiſtrat withour ſoucratgne au- 

thoritie cannor do. And if itchancethat the lords, or the trives of the people be diut- 

ded ( as it often fals out) then mult they fall ry armes one againſt another. And al-> 

though the greatelt part be of one opinion, yer may 1t{o happen, as the lefler part ha- 

uing many legions, and making a head, may oppole it ſelte-agatnit the greater num- 

ber, and gec the vitorie . We lee the ditficulties which are, and alwayes haue bene in 

Popular ſtates and ſeigneuries, whereas they hold contrary parts, and for diverſe ma+ 

giſtrits: ſome demaund peace, others warre, ſome will haue this law, others that; 
C ſome will haue one commander, others another ; ſome will treat a Ieagite with the 

king of France, others with the king of Spaine, corrupted or drawne fome one way 

ſome another, making open warre : as it hath bene fecne in our age among the Gri- 

ſons. Moreoucr,ſometimes 1t happens by the cuſtome of the countrey,that a law, the 

prince,or a magiftrar, is not admitted, it all chat haue voices giue not thieir conſent :as 

in Polonia whereas the leſſer part muſt change their opimon,and ioyne with the grea- 

ter number, cither by louc or force, and for this ceuſe they come armed to the field ro 

chule their king, and ro force the lefſer part ro conſent: the which cannot happen 

where there is a ſoueraigne head, of whom depends the reſolution ofallthings,More- 

ouer, in a Popular and Ariſtocraticall eſtate, alwayes the greater number will bee be- InPoputar ang 
D leeucd, a!though the wiſer and the moſt yertuous bee fewelt in number; ſo as molt (rg phe! 
commonly the ſounder and the berter part is forced ro yceld ynto rhic' greater, at the 7prifalays 
appetite of a'1 impudent Tribune , or a brafen faced Orator . Bur afoucraigne 'Mo- greterthe which 
nacch may ioyne with the ſounderand the better part, and make chyiſe 'of wiſe tnEn, Monarchue, > 
and well praQtiſed in matters of ſtate: whereas necelsittic doth force them in other com- 
monweales to admit wiſe men and fooles and altogether to offices and councell: Tris 
alſo impolsible for a Popular ſtare, or an Ariſtocratie, to command with ſouctaigne 
power, or todo aty att which cannot bee done but by one perſon onely: as to. con- 
duRt an armie and ſuch like things: but they muſt crcare magiſtrats and commmiſlaries 
tothat end, who haue neither the ſoueraigne power, authoritic, nor maicſtic ofa Mo- 
E narch. And what power ſocuer they haue by vertue oftheir places , yer Popular and 
Ariſtocraticall commonweales, finding themſefues imbarked in any dangerous watre, wg Jo 
cither againſt the cnemie, or among thernſclues, or inditficultic ro proceed criminally Ub. 7. 
again{t ſome mightic cinſen, or to giue ordet for the plague, or to create magiſtrats;or 
todo ame other thing of great conſequence, did viually create a DiCtator, as a fone. 
raigne Monarch:knowing well that a Monarchic was the anckor whereunto of neceſ. 
ſte they mult haue recourſe, Trepidz patres, ſaith Titus Linius, ad ſummun anxilium 
decurrunt, Diftatorem diciplacet, The tearctull fathers flic vato their laſt refuge, they 
rhought it beſt co name a DiQtator. And when as Haxwmball made all Italic ro tremble, 
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Linielib.22% \ Ad Dictatorem dicendum remedium iamaznu acſideratum Cinit as confugit, The citic fled. k 


vnto theremedie ſo long deſired, which was to name a DiQator. Andthe reaſon was, 


' for thatthey held the Dictator for agod, and his commandements for oracles, Dic7e- 
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toris Editum pro numine ſemper obſeruatum, The Diftators Edit was alwayes reli. 
giouſly obſcrucd . And cuen the encmies beſieging the citic of Rome, abandoned 
the ſiege , hearing that they had created a DiQtator , Tantus erat Dittatoris terroy 
apud hoſtes,ut eo creato ſtatin 8 menibus diſce(erint, So great was the fearcot a DiQator 
with the enennies, as he was no ſooner created, butthey departed fromthe wals, Fer 
oftentimes cuen the Conſuls and their commaundements were negleRed and troden 
vnder foote : and ſuch as had offended retired to their companions, that is to lay,to 
the people, to whom they might appeale . The which Appinsthe Conlull ſeeing, hee 
layd, Minas eſſe Conſulam non imperium, vbi ad eos qui ona peccauerunt prouocare liceat 
agedum, Diitatorem 4 quo prouccatto noneff creemes, They were butthe threats,fayd he, 
of Conſuls without any commandivg power, ſecing they might appeale vnto them 
who had offended in the like manner, Go to then, let vs create a DiQtator from whom 
there isno appeale . The impunitie of vices, and the contempt of magiſtratsin a Po« 
pular eſtatc, doth ſufficiently ſhew that Monarchs ate neceſlarie for the preſeruation 
ofthe ſocietic of mankind, ſeeing that the Romans whofor the crror of one Prince, 
had all kings in hatred, made a DiQator for the con(duRt ofall their great affaires. So 
did the Lacedemonians in their extremities create a magiſtrat with power like vntothe 


DiQator, whomthey called Harmoſte : and the Theſlaliens, him whom they called H 


Archus : as inthe like caſe the Mityleniens their great Azimnere; to whomthe great 
Providador of the Venetians may be in ſome ſort compared: finding by experience 
that anabſolute power vnited in one perſon,is more eminent and ofgreater cfteAzand 
that the ſame power imparted to two, three, or many lords, orto a whole communal- 
tic, declines and looſcth his force, like vntoa fagot vnbound and divided into manie 
parts : Andtherefore Tacitus ſaith, that forthe execution of great exploits the power 
of commanding muſt be reſtrained to one alone: the which is confirmed by Titas Li» 
uius, who ſayd,that three Tribuncs created with Conſularie power , gaue a ſufficient 
teſtimonie that the force of command imparted to manic,is fruitlefle: and elpecially in 
millicaric cauſes, the which Henmbaidid find, having againit him an armic of 60000 
men, commanded by two Conſuls, Pau/as Amilius, and Terentius Varro, whom hee 
defeated: and Ammurath againſt the Chriſtian Princes at the battell of Nicopolis: and 
the cmperour Charles the fift againſt the two commaunders ofthe proteſtants, And we 
may not marucile ifrhe duke of Vrbin with a few hierlings made head againſt ſo migh- 
tic an armic, led by the chicke commanders or generals, the which depended nor one 
of another, that is to ſay, Rance Yztelli, and Lawrence de Medicis : for euen Leo writes 
in his hiſtorie,that the people of Africke hold it for an infallible Maxime, that a prince 
which is but weak in torces, ſhall alwayes detcate a ſtronger armie that hath two ge- 
ncrals . For whilcſt that Clcomenes king of Lacedemon did gouerne abſolutely alone, 
he obtained great and goodly viftories, and was neuer vanquiſhed : but after that hee 
had called home the king which was baniſhed to impart his ſoueraigne authoritie ynto 
him, ſoone after he was ouerthrowneand put to flight. And for this cauſe Ar:ſtides 
the iuſt, being choſen generall with CMiltiades to commaund the armie cither ofthem 
his daic, (asthe Romane Conluls were wont to do) he reſigned all his powerand au- 
thoritic to his companion, who gaue the Perſians a great overthrow . There are a 
thouſand ſuch like examples,which do ſhew vs the neceſſitic to haue one head or com- 
mander, not onely in warre ( where there is ſgreateſt danger ) but alſo to obey one (0. 
ucraigne prince ina Commonyveale:for cucn as an armie isill led, and moſt common- 
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A ly deteatedthat hath many Generals; cuen (ois a Commonweale that hath manie 


lords, either by diuiſion, or adiuerſitic of opinions, or by the diminution of power gi- 
uen to manie, or by the difficulcic there is to agree and reſolue vpon any thing, or for 
that the (ubicts know not whom to obcy, or by the diſcoueric of matters which 
ſhould be kept ſecret, or through altogether . And theretore whereas we fayd before, 
thac ina well ordered ſtate,the ſoucrargne power mult remaine in one onely, withour 
communicating any part thereof vnto the itate ( for in that caſe it ſhould be a Popular 
government and no Monarchie) and that all wiſe Politicians, Philoſophers , Diuines, 
and Hiſtoriographers haue highly commended a Monatchie aboue all other Com- 
monweales, it is not to pleaſe the prince, that they hold this opinion,but for the ſaterie 
and happineſle of the ſubie&s : And contrariwile, when as they ſhall limit and reſtraine 
the ſoucraigne power ot a Monarch, to lubie& him to the generall eſtates, orto the 
councell, the ſoucraigntic hath no firme foundation, but they frame a popular contu- 
ſion,or a miſerable Anarchic, which is the plague of all ſtates, & Commonweales; the 
which muſt be duly conſidered not giving creditto their goodly dilcourles, which per- 
{wade ſubic&s, that it is necellaric ro {ubict Monarchs, and to preſcribe their prince a 
law; for thatit is not onely the ruine of the Monarch, but alſo of the ſubiccts. Iris yer 
more ſtrange, that many hold an opinion that the prince is ſubic ro his lawes, thar is 
to lay, ſubic& to his will, whereon the ciuill lawes ( which he hath made) depend; a 
thing impoſiible by nature. And vnder this colour and il] digeſted opinion, they make 
a mixture and contuſion of ciuill lawes with the lawes of nature, and of both ioynily 
with the lawes of God : ſo as they ſuppoſe, when as the prince forbids to kill, ro (tele, 
or to commit adulterie, that it 1s the princes law . But for that we hauelayd open this 
poynt at large, I will now paſle it ouer. It ſhall ſuffice that we haue made apparanr 
demonſtration, that a pure abſolute Monarchie is the ſureſt Commonweale, and 
without compariſon the beſt otall . VV herein many ate abuſed, which maintaine that 
an Optimacie is the beſt kind of gouernment: for that many commanders haue more 
iudgement, wiſedome, and councell then one alone ; But there isa great difference be- 
rwixt councell and commandement: The aduice and councell of many graue and wile 
men may be betterthan of one, as they ſay commonly that many men (ce more than 
one alone: but toreloluc, to determine and to command, one will alwayes performe 
it better than many : and then he which hath aduiſedly digeſtedall their opinions, will 
ſoone reſolue without contention, the which many cannot cafily performe : Beſides 
ambition is ſo naturall among commanders that are cquall*in power, as ſome will ra- 
ther ſcethe ruine ofthe Commonweale, than acknowledge any one to be wiſer than 
themſclues : Others know what is good, but ſhame keepes rhem from changing of 
their opinions, fearing to looſethe leaſt point of their reputations : So as it is neceſ{aric 
to hauc a ſoueraigne prince , which may hauc power to reſolue aid determine of the 
opinions of his councell, 

It then a commonweale be but one body, how is it poſsible it ſhould hane'manie 
heads, but that ic muſt prove a monſter, as the emperour Tiber:us ſayd vnto the Se- 
nate, elſe it were no bodie, but a hideous monliter with many heads. But ſome one will 
lay that new princes make new lawes, new inſtitutions, new ordinances : we will con- 
feſſe that it happens in ſome, whoto ſhew their power make lawes ſometimes without 
any reaſon, bur this is more frequent and uſuall without compariſon in Popular and 
Ariſtocraticall eſtates : For new magiltrats [o often created, and which play the pettic 
kings intheir Comwonweales, would bee loth the yeare ſhould paſſe away withour 
giving ſome caule to {peake of them, cirher for good, or cull : for proote whereot we 


hind more lawes publiſhed at Rome andat Athens, then throughout all the world: 
For 
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For alwayes through icalouſie one vndid what another had niade:and all, as they (aid, 5; 


was to make themſelues famous,and to rob the honour oftheir companions, with the 
preiudice ofthe Commonweale , But to auoid theſe inconueniences , and inſatiable 
ambitions in an Optimacie, or Popular ſtate, you muſt not in any ſort ſufter che law 
or ordinance to cattie the name ot the magiltrat, as they vicd in Rome and Athens, 
which was the cauſe of ſo many lawes . And to fay that treaties and leagues die with 
the Prince, that happens not alwayzs, for moſt commonly they are continued and 
prorogued by an cxpreſle clauſe, ſome yeares after the death of the prince, as it hath 
bene alwaycs obſerued berwixtthe houſe of France and the Cantons of the Suiſlers,the 
which have beene for the kings life, and five yeares after. Moreouer, we have former- 
ly fhewed, that itis expedient allyances'and leagues ſhould not bee perpetuall; and 
tor this cauſe ſtates and commonweales do oftentimes limit their treaties to a certaine 
time. Andas for bonds and neatics of peace, they are accuſtomed for their better aſ- 
ſurance tro haue them confirmed by the eſtates, or publiſhed in ſoueraigne courts, and 
oftentimes they bind in particular the greateſt noblemen: although there bee farre 
greater aſſurance in matter of obligation and promiſes made by aprince than by a mul- 
titude : and the rather for that the lawes of honour are in much more recommendation 
Thelawes of bo- to a {oucraigne prince, than to a multitude of artiſans or marchants, who are kings in a 


nour are in grea* 


ter recommendas NAIC colleCiue, and nothing in particular. And as for the troubles which the go. 
tio ro a Monarc 


han wa multi» UETDEMENt of a young king do cauſe, that happens rarely, and is more incident at the 
rude, elefion of mag 
onely, the Commonweale is euer in combuſtion . There is no reaſon to ballance the 
cruclties and extorftons of a tyrant, withthe ations of good princes:we know wel that 
a peaccable Oprimacic and wiſely gouerned, ifit may be, is better than a cruell tyran- 
nie. But the queſtion is, whether it be better to haue a iuſt and vpright king, or manic 
good lords : and whether atyrannie of fiftie tyrants be nor more dangerovs, than of 
one tyrantalone: Andif there be not much more danger in Popular and Ariſtocras 
ticall eſtates, than in a Monarchie . Yeaitis moſt cerraine that atyrannicall Monar- 
chic is ſometimes more to be deſired than a Democratie or Opgimacie, how good ſo- 
ſleay grannars CxzeT 2 For it many wiſc and skiltull pilots hinder one another in ſtriving to gouerne the 
ther. helme3 cuenſo will many lords do, cucry one ſeeking ro gouerne the Common- 
weale, bethey neuer ſo wile and vertuous. Although it be not necdfullto inſiſt much 
vponthis proofe , that a Monarchic is the moſt ſure, ſeeing that a familie which is the 
Los OP image ofa Commonweale can haue but one head, and that ali the Jawes of na- 
naturall. ture guide vs vnto a Monarchie, whether that we behold this little world which hath 
but one bodice, and but one head for all the members, whereon depends the will, mo- 
uing and feeling: or if we looke to this great world which hath but one ſoueraigne 
God: orif we cre& our eyes to heauen,we ſhall ſee but one ſunne: and euen in ſociable 
creatures , we ſec they cannot admit many kings,nor many lords, how good ſocuer. 
Anne.1gzz, Solymanempecrour ofthe Turkes vied this exanple, hearing the great crics and accla- 
mations ofioy which the whole armic 1nade vnto Sultan Muitapha his fon returning 
out of Perſia, he put him to death through icalouſie, cauſing him to be ſtrangled in his 
withdrawing chamber, and his dead body to be caſt out betore the whole armie: then 
he madea proclamation, that there was but one God in heaucn, and one Sultan vpon 
carth : Two dayes after he put S#/tan Gobe to death, for that he had wept for his bro- 
ther; and Su/tan Mehemet the third brother, for that he fled for feare ; leauin g but one 
ſonne ltuing,to auoid thedanger of many lords. We alſo ſee that all nations of the 
carth from all antiquitic, cuen when they were guided by anaturall inſtinQ, had no 0- 
cher forme of goucrnement than a Monarchic, thatis to ſay, the Afsirians , Medes, 
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A Perſians, Egyptians, Lndians, Parthians, Macedonians,Celtes,Gauls, Scythians, Arabi- ,.. 


ans, Turks, Mofcouirs, Tartars, Polonians,Dancs, Spaniards, Engliſh, Africaus, and 
Peruſians,where there is no-mention of any Optimacie , or Popular 'eſtare .' Yea ail 
the auntient people of Greece and Iralie, before they were cortupted 'veith atibition, 
had none but kings and monarches,, as the Athenians, Lacedemonians, Corinthians, 
Acheans, Sicyonians , Candiors, Sicilians, Ethiopians, Latints, and Hetrufqaes, the 
which-haue flouriſhed in arms 8 laws,foure,fiue, ſix,8 ſeuen hitndred eres; yea ſome 
haue continued eight or nine hundred yeares,others rwelue otthirteen hundred yergs. 


| Andyectſome wonderthat the Popular eſtate of the Romans; orthe Seigneuries of 


Lacedemon,and Venice, had continued foure hundred yercs,or thereabouts,after they 
had expelled their kings:doubtlefle they hauc reafon to martel,to ſee two or thiree Co- 
monweales amung a hundred,able to continue any time, beeing inſticiieed againſt the 
order of nature : bur no man is amazed ro ſee many great & mightie Moparchies con- 
tinue a thouſand, or twelue hundred yeares,tor that it is according to rhe right lawes of 
nature .. And although! the name of s king were harctull ento tht Romans, yet many 
of thenr in particular afte& to be ſoueraignes : for nor many montths betore Auguitus 
his birth,ic was found out by oracles,that nature ſhould ſoone briig forth a gtcat Mo- 
narch of the Romans . For this cauſe the Senat decreed, Thar all infants ſhould bee 
flaine that were to be borne that yeate : but cuery one in particular did hinder the cat- 
rying ofthis decree into Saturnes temple, for that every one(ſaith the hiſtotit) did hope 
his ſonne ſhould be a Monarch. In like ſort the princes of Perſia bejog afſethbled toge- 
ther ro conlult which forme of gotierment were the betrer, they concluded,a Monar- 
chy. The ſameargument was called iinqueſtion by _4uguZus among his friends,being 
defirous to liue at relt;and to leaue the ſtate, after char hee had pit the nauie of Mare 
Anthoniere flight: but it was refoltied, That a Monarchy was the moſt (ſafe withour 
all compariſon,and the effeQs did verihi it: for in former times the Romans could nec 
live ren yeares together without ciuill warres,or ſome ſedition : and augnitus mains 
rained them quietly in peace almoſt fiftie yeares, the which continued loog after his 
death . Experience is the miſtreſle of all things , and as the rouchſtone, reſolues all 
doubts. Therefore the Capadocians hauing loſt their king,they were perſuaded by the 
Romans,ro take a Popular eſtate : but they refuſed it,and demaunded a king: ſo as the 
Romans gaue them power to chule one,and they aduanced _4robarFancs;tindinethe 
calamiries of Popular ſtates: To conclude,if we ſacke authoritie,we ſhall find thar-the 
preatelt (chollers that ever were, hane held a Monarchy to be the beſt : as Homier, Hero- 
dotus,Plato, Ariſtotle, Xenophon,Plutarch,Philon, Apolonius,Saint Teroſme, Cypridh, Mas 


 ximus Tirtus,and many others. And euen inthe lawot God, it is ſaid , VVhen as the 


people ſhall chuſe a king, like vnto other nations, he ſhall nor take aſtraunger: Vhet- 
by he not onely ſhewerh, that God approueth a Monarchy , teaching a kitig how hee 
ſhould goucrne, bur allo that other nations in thole dayes had nothing but Monar. 
chies, as Samwel(aith . He allo made <Moyſes king oner his people, for [o hee 1s called 
in the law of God. Andalthough that God goucrned his people fora time without a 


| king,lending them alwaies by an eſpecial fauor certaine captains,as ptinces & judges to 


free them from the ſubieRion of their neighbors,vhome the holy Scripture calls Meſ- 
fies,and Sauiours: yer was there never any Optimacie,ot Popular eſtate among them, 
but comrariwilc they were along time without either prince or magiltrar, beceing gui. 
ded onely by the grace of God,who for this cauſe is called their king . And after their 
returne out of Babilon,they were hill ſubie@ro the kings of Perfia,or of Fxypt,or of 
Syria: vntill that udzs Machabers of the fawilie otthe Azmoneans , deſcended from 
Aron (hauing rebelled againſt _L2trochizu the Noble, king of Syria) brought the of- 
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fice of high pricſt, andthe ſoucraigntic voto his houſe , who were afterwatds ſubdued E 
by the Romans. For asfor their Senat,which conliſted of ſeuentic one,the king making 
the ſeuentie rwo,and the moſt part.ofthe line of Deaia; they buſied not themlelues in 
any thing elſe but in iudgiog of cauſes of great conſequence, as of the highpricſt, or of 
ſomerribe,or of crimes of high trcaſon,or of talle prophets: & tor this caule they were 
onely called Iudges,whome by the corrupt Greeke word they called Sanedrim. The 
Caldean interpretor ſaith, Thar alchough they had power ro make lawes, euen; vnder 
kings,yet was it no ſoueraigne authoritie . True it is,that Rabin Magmon calling them 
Doors or Informers,(aith, That they had alſo power to create twentie three criminal 
Tudges,whome they called Iudges of {oules; and ſeucy Tudges for ciuill cauſes, whom 
they tearmed Tudges of goodsin cuerie citie3 and ten Judges tor gouenment , among (+ 
the which there was one prieſt,or as /oſeph laith , rwo Leuites alsiſtant to cuery magj- 
ftrat: and three other Arbitrators,whereof cither of the partics did chuſe one , andthe 
two that were choſen did name a third. The which I have particularly ſet downe, to 
2h.6.c,6.a4i9. confure their opinion, which maintaine with /o/eph the Hiſtorian, T hat the Hebrewes 
hauec yſcd a kind of Ariltocraticall gouernment,taking the Scnar of ſeuentic one for ſo- 
ueraigne lords: all whome Herod,the cldeſt ſonne of captaine _Mntipater puttodeath, 
for thatthey had condemned him,and had executed him, but tor che favour of Hirca- 
us king and high pricſt, who gauc him his pardon, or at the lealt ſtaicd the decree of 
the Senat; and afterwards he murthered his ſaujour . W hich ſhewerh plaincly, thar 
' the Senat had no ſoucraigne power, and that it was no Optimacic: although thar 7oſe- 
—_— phwus brings in the Tewes complaynig, Quod Hircanus & 1 Ariſtobulua formam Reipub. 
in regnum mutarent, That Hircanus, and Ariſtobalus , had chaunged the forme ofthe 
Commonwealcinto a Monarchy . In my opinion theſe reaſons, with many others 
(which arc nor needfull to be here particularly expreſt)are ſufficient to ſhew,that of the 
three kinds of lawfull goucrnments, a perte& Monarchy is the moſt excellent: and 
among the diſordered,the Democratic the moſt vicious . A lawfull Monarchy (as a 
ſtrong and able bodic) may cafily be maintained : but Popular ſtates , and Ariſtocra- 
tics,as feeble and weake,and ſubie ro many infirmiticy, mult be preſetued by dier and 
good goucrnment. Andfor that it is not alwaycs inthe power of wiſe and politike 
ſates-men,to chuſe the beſt kind of government, nor to alter and change the worſt, | 
muſt in this caſe doc like vnto skilfull ſhipmaiſters , which yeeld vnto the tempeſt; 
they ſtrike their failes,and caſt forth cuen their moſt pretious marchandiſe , to atraine 
vnto aſafe port. Eucn ſo a wiſe man that ſeekes ro change aſtate from bad to-gaod, or 
from goodto better; he muſt firſt inſinuar with the greateſt, and by oblequious obſer. 
uation draw them to his will . But if he be not afſured to cfteR it, let himnor attempt 
it: as Dio did, who ruincd the Tyranny of Siracuſa, ſuddenly to ereft an Optimacie, 
by the counccll and aduice of P/ato: and not able ro cffe it, he was flaine: (o as it be- 
camean eſtate ofa turbulenrmultitude, much more miſerable withour all compariſon 
than any tyranny . Asalſo the Pithagorians did, who laboured ſuddenly ro change all 
the Popular eſtates of Iralic,inco mcerc Oprimacies , hauing not force ſufficient ro ef- 
fe& ir,bur they were all ſlaine, or baniſhed . Bur ifthis Popular infirminie cannot be cu- K 
red by any phyſicke,it muſt bee borne withall, bceing better ro haue a bad Common- 
weale than none atall; and attend the time vntill the tyranny of one,of tew, or of ma- 
ny,be mounted tothe higheſt precipice or dowatall , from whence at the firſt ſtorme 
they may be caſt downe, or fall ofthemelues . Elſe it the tyrant be bur ſhaken, and nor 
- uvite ouerthrowne, he will commit horrible murthers ofthe beſt ciriſens,to tortific and 
argon vine ſertlc histyranny . For atyrant that hath once eſcaped the hands of ſuch as had conſpi- 
heſcapedary red againſt him, he becomes mad and furious ,like ynto a wild beaſt that ſees his owne 
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A blood . We haue too many examples,and without any turther ſearch, we have ſeene 


Coſmo d? Medicis (whome the baniſhed men of Florence called Tyrant, although hee 
wereeltcemed of many others to be a good anda wile prince) build torts, & increaſed 
his Monarchy with the ruines-of ſuch as had conſpired againſt his lite and ſtate,and yet 
neuer any one con{piracie tooke cftect. Belides,a Tyrannie 1s much more 1n{upporta- 
ble,ifrhe tyrant hath no large limits and great territories : for being poore and hungry, 
he oppreſleth and deuours his ſubie&s continually ; & it he be crucll,heſoone attaines 
to his deſire : whereas a rich and mightie Monarch bath wherewithall co glut his ap- 
petite, and if he be crucll hee will ſtand in feare that ſome one 1a fo greata multitude 
will take reuenge. Euen then as the ſubieQts are happie vnder a great apd mightic Mo. 
parch,jif he haue any ſparke of iuſtice before his eyes: (o a ſmall eſtate is belt befitting 
an Ariſtocraticall gouernment , who will maintaine their ſubieAs more happily than a 
poore tyrant ſhould do . We lee eightcene Cantons of the Swillers, beſides the Gri- 
ſons, whoſe gouernmentsare Popular,and Ariſtocraticall , hauing in length from Ge. 
neua vnto Conſtance but two hundred and fiftic thouſand paces , and a hundred and 
threeſcore 1n bredch from the Alpes vato mount Iura, moſt of which countrey is full 
of rockes,and very barren ; yet haue they maintained their {ubieCts along time in great 
happineſle: but ifthey ſhould cnuis and defire their neighbors eitare,they ſhould ſoone 
looſe their owne . And contrariwiſe the greater the Monarch is, the more goodly and 
fouriſhing it is,andthe ſubie more happic,living in an aſſured peace. Bur it it chance 
to be diuided into Democraties,or Optimacies,or into many tyrannies,the people are 
either tyranniſ-d,or in ſedition among themlelucs,or in continuall warre againſt their 
neighbours . Seeing then a Monarchy is the moſt ſure of all Commonweales, and 
amongſt all Monarchies a Royall is the goodlicſt: let vs ſay, whether it bee better to 
hauc it by a lucce(s1ueright,or by eleQton. 


Cnayr, V. 


That a well ordered Commonweale dependeth not either of lot, either of choyce, and 
much le(ſe of women; but by diſcent to be deriued from 4 moſt honou- 
nourable Ftocke : and that it ought to be giuen but to one 
alone , without partition. 


The ſubieRts are 
h ppy vrider a 
great Monarch, 


£26, 0D peCÞ Tis notenoughto ſay, thata Royall and lawfull Monarchy is yyaropatiic: 
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| J% . fayalſo,fuch a Monarchy as is by (ucceſsive right dinolued vnto 


2» 
C 
.@Y, the next heire male ofthe name,and that without partition. For 


w)< 26 albcitthat the lawfull Monarchy be alwayes to bee prefetred be- 
Þ | fore otherCommonweals,yert neuerthelefle (o it is,that amongſt 
© Ie CA Monatchics that which commeth by a ſuccelsiuc right vnto the 
heires males, of name,neereſt in blood, and without partition,is much more commen- 
dablc and ſure,than are the other which come by lot,or by choyce,or will,to the heirs 
male,burt not to the neereſt ; or vnto the neereſt, but yet by the mothers fide; or that is 
the neereſt by the fathers (ide, bur yer is to make partition of the whole Monarchy 
with other the coheires; or elſe of ſome part thereof. All which ir is needtull for vs by 
neceſlary reaſons,and examples,ro declare; to take away the opinion that many im- 
print into another princes ſubies, and by that meanes entertaine rebellions, ſoto 
chaunge well ordered Monarchies,and to moue as it were both heauen and earth. All 
which they do vndet the vaile of vertue,of pietic,ana of wltice . Yeaſome there are to 
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better than either a Democratie,or an Ariſtocratic,except a man **<bicisbult. 
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This queſtion 
was indeed then 
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ted, & the right 
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and betore cle i- 
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To poſlefſe the 
people with an 
opinion,that 
haue then king 
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princes. 


Moſt people to 
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pinion of 
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be found,which haue bene ſo bold,as to publiſh bookes,and to maintaine againſt rheir 
paturall prince,come vnto the crowne by lawtull ſfucce{s1on , That the right of choyce 
is better in a Monarchy : as was done in England the ſcuenth of September,inthe yere 
1566,the queene then preſentat the diſputation ofthe (chollers ot Oxford; the queſti. 
on being, That it were berter ro hauc Kings choſen by cle&ion , than by ſuccelsion, 
W hich new do&trine not a little troubled,not the queene onely,but cuen the nobilitic 
alſo of that kingdome,then there preſent . For why, from ſuch beginnings wee ſeethe 
ſubies to proceed vnto mutinies,vnto rebellions,and at length even vnto open wars, 
And who is he that would not be moued to heare the inueRiuc ſpeech of an eloquent 
man,deteſting the cruelties, the exaftions,and rapincs of a tyrant ? who neither hath 
the honour of God,neither the truth,neither inſtice,in regard: who driueth away the 
good men,andioyneth himſelte vnro the euill: and in the end ioyneth 'thereunto this 
exclamation,O how happic is that Monarchy,whercin the eſtates ofthe people make 
chovce of a iult and vpright king, who aboue all things fearecrh God, and honoureth 
vertue : who regardeth the go0d,and chaſtiſeth the euil ; who vnto the honeſt appoin- 
teth duc rewards, and vnto the wicked condigne puniſhments : who abhorreth Hatre. 
rers,who keepeth his faith and promiſe; who baniſheth the blood ſuckers and deuiſors 
of new exattions out of the court, who ſpareth his ſubieQs blood as his owne,whore. 
uengeth the wrong, done to others, and patdoneth the iniuric done vnto himſelte; and 
who in briefe more eſteemeth of religion ard vertue , than of all other things in the 
world. And ſo having (et theſe prayſes,with the counterpoile of a tyranny repleat with 
all vices , the vulgar (urt forthwith conceiueth an opinion, that there is nothing more 
happy,than the Monatchy which falleth into ele&10n: yea and not they of the ſim- 
pler fort onely,and ſuch as haue ſmall vnderſtanding in the knowledge of matters of 
policic,butcuen they alſo which are accounted ofall others the moſt ſufficient, are of- 
tentimes deceiued,and much miſtaken, in regarding nothing but the apparant good on 
the one fide, without reſpef vnto the ionumcrable ablurditics and inconucnicnces 
which arc to be found on the other. For euen Ari/totle himfelte is of opinion, That 
Monarchs ſhould be created by cle&ion, calling the people barbarovs , which haue 
their kings by right of ſucceſsion . And for which cauſe he deemed the Carthaginen. 
fians more happy than the Lacedemontans, for that thele had their kings by ſucceſs. 
on from the fathers to the {onne in the ſtocke and line of 7ercules, whereas the others 
ſtill had them by cleCtion and choyce. But ſo he might call the Aflyrians barbarous,the 
Medes,the Perſians,the Zgyptians,the people of Afta,the Parthians, the Armenians, 
the Indians,the Aﬀeicans,the Turkes, the Tartars , the Arabians, the Moſcouites, the 
Celtes,the Engliſhmen,the Scots,the Frenchmen, the Spaniards,the Peruſincs,the Nus 
midians,the Ethiopians; andan infinit number of other people, who ſtill hauc, and al- 
waycs before had,their kings by right of ſucceſsion. Yea and wee find in Greece (the 
countrey of «_iſtotle hirſelte ) that the Athenians, the Lacedemonians, Sicyonians, 
the Corinthians,the Thebans,the Epirots, the Macedonians , had more than by the 
ſpace of ſix hundred yeares,had their kings by right of Jawtull ſfuccelsion , before that 
ambicion had blinded them to chaunge their Monarchies into Democrarics and Ari. 
ſtocraties . VV hich had likewiſe taken place in Ttalie alſo, whereas the Hetrnſcians and 
Latines for many worlds of yeares had their kings (hill deſcending from the fathers to 
the ſoines. Now if ſo many people and nations were all barbarous,where then ſhould 
humanitie and ciuilitic haue place? Ir ſhould be onely in Polonia,in Denmarke,and in 
Sweden: for that almoſt theſe people alone have their kings by eleQion : and yet of 
them almoſt none, bur ſuch as were themſelues alſo royally deſcended. Cicero ſaith, 
humanitic and courteſic to hauc taken beginning in the lefler Afia,and from thence to 
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A hane dene diuige > vnto all the other parts « ofthe world: and y yerforallchatthe people 


of 2ftahad no other kings, but by fucceſsion from the farher ro the ſon, or ſome other 
the neercft ot kin, And ofall the auntient kings of Greece, we find none vur 7 Timondts, 
who was cholcn king of Corinth, and Pitteces of Ni "OPONT . And at ſuch time as the 
royal name and line fled, oftentimes the ronvelt or the mi2htieft carried it away: as 
it chaunced after the death of Alexander the Gre at, who vas in ry ohtlinc d; cen ded 
from Iercules and the kings of Macedon , who had cominucd abouc fue hundred 
__ whole hentenants afterwards made themf{clucs kings, Antipat: r of Macedon, 

PL1go70Ms of Aſia the lefle ; Nzcanor of the vpper Atia, Zy/77 »»14chts of Thracia: fo that 
rs. is not one to be found among them, wi ach was made {i ing by cleEtion. Sothar c- 
uen Greece itfelf(the nurſe of learning xk n9vJedoc)ſhuld by this reaſon, 1n the 1udge- 
ment of « Ariſtorleoe deemed barbarous . i zowbeit that the word and , WaSin 
aunticnt time 10 word of dilprace,but att: touted vio them which {pai <caltrange lan- 
guage. _y not the 11a: wr" langua: Fc of TN COuntrey . For ſo the ic Feb ewes called allo 


Bur a Aron bs Uy "wh edfonat there is one daungerthereunto re RES 
incident, which 1is.that after the death of the king, the eſtare remaineth a meere Anar- 
chy,without king, without lord, withour government, ſtill in danger of ruine ; as a ſhip 
without a mailter, which oweth the wracke ot it lelfe vnto the firſt {torme or wind that 
ariſeth : theeues and murderers inthe meane time at their pleaſures committing their 
murders,and {uch other their moſt hainous ourrages, with hore of imouniric 3 as the 
common manner is after the death of the popes,ot the kings of Tunes , and in former 
times after the death of the Sultans of Agyprt. For there hauc bene ſuch as have com- 
mitted fittie ſundrie murders,and yet have alwayves had the popes pardon therefore : 
the popes at their firſt entrance into the papacie, ſtil] Ppardoning all men their offences 
whatſocuer: and ſo murders and revenges commonly reterred vntothe popes death,re- 
maine then vnpunithed . So that in the yeare 1522, there were two executcd at Rome, 
whcreot the one tearmed himfeclte Pater noffer , and the other Aus Maria, who at 
divers times had ſtabbed and muygered an hundred _ ſ1xtecne men,as makes pro- 


V ued. Andthe firſt ching that they commonly doe , thc © Papallſcar DCINT Vacant, 1s tO 
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breake open the prifons,to kill the gailors,to eniarge as olterdors, ro reuenge iniuries 
by all meanes : which continueth vneill that the co ledge of cardinals hae agreed of a 
ſucceſſor , wherein ſometime they haue beene ar ſuch diſcord and variance among 
themſclues, as that the ſear hath bene vacant two ycres and foure moneths together : as 
itchanced after the death of Clemext the 5 : yea & lomenme10 yeres,as after the eleQi- 
on of the duke of Sauoy ſurnamed Felix. VV e read allo oftentimes two or three popes, 
and as many cmperors,to haue bene choſen at once; and the empire to haue ſtood va- 
cant a ycare or two together , yca whole cighnreenc yeares , after that William countie 
of Holland the emperour,was laine, And albcitthatthe princes eletors made offer 
otthe empire vnto che king of Spayne, A/phon/r rhe renth, yer {o it was that he would 
not accept thereot , for che manitett daunger that he was to put himlelte into by taking 
voon n1m ſuch an eſtate, expoſed vnto the will and pleaſ'1re of the ſabic&s , vnto the 
eauie ot princes,and thc violence of murtherers: all which time ot vacancic the 2 wicked 
nencrthelefle are out of framcin all kind of loote libero, WW hich tn tome fort to re- 
medic,the Polonians (who haue their kings by cleQtion) doublerke penalties for the 
offences committed during the choyce of the kino ,as I have learned of Zamoſchy now 
Chauncellour of Polonia,bur as then ambaſſadour in Fraunce . So wee read alſo that 
during the elections ofthe Sultans of Ag ypt (before ir was by the Turkes ſubdued, and 
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the whole kingdome,were ſacked and riflcd by the Mammalukes : vntill that ſome 
one of them by the conſent of all the reſt was choſen Sultan. 

Now iffome (t&fremedic the matter) ſhall ſay, That in the meanetime there mighr 
a goucrnour be cltabliſhed: he is therein deceiued ,it being ano lefle hard matter, to 
make choyce ofalieutenant or governour,than of a king . But admit he might ſo bee 
madc without any contradiQtion,by the conſent ofall the eſtates ro whome it belon- 
geth,toname their gouernour,yet who ſhould be the furctic and warrant for his faith? 
W ho ſhould let him (having the power in his hand) to invade the eſtate ? who ſhould 
difarme him being not willing thereunto > Wee ſee how Goſtanzy father of Tohn king 
of Sweden behaued himſelfe , who of a goucrnour made himſelte a king , without ex. 
peting of any other eleEtion at all,and fo leſt the regail power by ſtrong garriſons con- 
firmed vato his poſtcritie . And to leauc the gouernment vnto the Senat,as they do in 
Polonia.and did of aunticnt time 1n Rome,tsno lefle daungerous , lcalt in the meane 
time ſome of the ſtronger and bolder ſort ſhould poſleſic rhemſelucs of the fortreſſes 
and ſtronger places: as did Pompey Co/urma,and © Anthonie Sanelle,who ceized vppon 
the Capitoll at Rome,proclainng vnto the people libertie . And in thetime of fuch 
vacancic ciuill warres and difſentions are impoſsible to be auoided, not only amongſt 
the moſt warlikt nations, but cuen amongſt the church men alto : ſo that it was neuer 
poſsible to prouide ſo well,but that two and twentic popes had their heads chopt off, 
and many moe of them by {trong tations driuen our of their ſeats: not to ſpeake inthe 
meane time ofthem (in number almoſt infinit) who haue by poyſon (the common 


death ofthe biſhops of Rome)periſhed. Yea we read that cuen inthe primitive church, - 


v1R.intheycarc of our Lord 356,there were {ix hundred perſons flaine in the verie ci- 
tic of Rome,about the cleftion of Damaſus avd Yr/icines whether of them ſhould bee 
pope. Neither was that onely done at Rome, bur almoſt in encrie towne and citie, 
which had in them any biſhops,all places were ſo filled with ſo many of Laodicia, that 
from thence forward it ſhould not be lawhuil for the people, to meddle with the choice 
of the biſhops and prelats,or the beſtowing of the eccletiaſticall preferments, VV here- 
fore _Athanaſius,and Auguſtine both biſhops, appogoted whome they would haue 
ro ſucceed them in their biſhoprikes, the one at Alexandria,and the other at Hippona. 
W hat ſhould I ſpeake of the Roman ciwill warrcs , and after them of the Germans, 
about the choice of their emperours ?thcir bookes, their hiſtories, and all their monu- 
ments,are full thereot . VV herein we cannot without indignation and horror,remem- 
ber the miſerable walting countries, the mutuall laughter of citiſens , and ſacking of 
moſt noble cines , miſchiets ſti]l done cither by the one fide or the other. 

And yet there is another inconvenience al{o,not to be omitted, which is, That king- 
domcs going by elecion,have nothing in them which at one time or other is not ſub- 
ie vmo all mens ſpoiles : ſo that eucn the publike demaines, and ſuch as before were 
common,and wherein cucrie man had a common intercſt : weſee them in a little time 
conuerted euen vnto particular mens vles : ſo as we ſee it to have happened in the de- 
maine of Saint Peter at Rome as allo in the dernaine ofthe German empire . For the 
princes cleft knowing wel that they cannot long raigne,nor that they cannor leaue vn- 
to their children any thing ofthe eſtate,more than what they thinke they can by de- 
ccit and fraud purloineand hold,care not to giue any thing vnto the magiſtrats their 
fricnds : or by open fales and donations,to make their owne profit of the publike re- 
uennes and poſieſsions . So Redolph the emperour for money exempted all the rowns 
and cities of Tuſcame fromthe fealtic and obedience which they ought vnto the Ger- 


man empicc: Robert allo the empcrour, gauc three of the imperiall cownes vnto his 
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A ſonne: Henrythe firſt ceaſed vpon Saxonie,: Fredericke the ſecond cntranchiſed. Nu+ 
remberg : Ozho the third entranchiled Ine : Lewes of Bauicre did the like for che rowne 
of Egtc: Henry the fiftſold all he could; and Charles the fourch being nor able ro pay 
the hundred thouſand crownes which he had promiled to eucry one of the princes e- 
Ie&ors, (old vato them all the tributes of the empire, to haue them to caule his ſonne 
Charles crperour, as he indeed was: buratterwards againe thruſt out cuen by the ſame 
riaces who had before made choice of him. So that the principall and ſtrongeſt 
finewes ofthat Commonweale being cutin ſunder, the whole body of the empire be- 
came ſo weake and feeble, that Charles duke of Burguudie doubted notto wake warre 
ypon the Germaine princes. | 2 

Another poiat there is alſo well worth the conſideration , which is, T hat a man of Nothing more 
baſe degree luddenly mounted vntothe higheſt degree of honour, tainketh himlelte ro '2 man of baſe 
bee a god vpon earth. For as the wile Hebrew laith, There is nothing more intolle- mouned vp vans 
rable than the ſlaue become alord. And onthe other fide ſuch is the feruent loue of #29997 
the father toward his ſonnes, thar he will rather contound heauen and earth together 
(ifhe have power (oto do) than not tolzaue vnto them rhe crowne, burto let it rett 
in the voyces and choice of the ignorant people, 

Butlervs yergo further, for why thele are not the greateſt inconueniences. For yer grea in, 
where the people isto chuſe their king, they mult eicher make choice of a ſtranger, or conveniences- | 
of a naturall ſubie&t: Now if choice bee to bee made our of the naturall ſubie&s, then of fourraigne 
cucry the moſt impudent and audatious fellow will by all right and wrong ſecke * 
to aſpire vnto the ſoueraigntie : andit there bee many of them of equall power and wo accord where 
grace, it is impoſſible butthar there ſhould begreat fations,wherin the people ſhould fr man would 
become partakets: or in cale they were not equall, neither in yertue nor wealth, yerſo 
itis that they would preſume therſclues to be equall, and neuer agree one of them to 
obey another ; but wiſhing rather to endure the commaund euen of ſtrange and wic- 
ked princes, than ofanother ſubic& their cquall. Asit happened in Armenia ( as Ts 
cit reporteth) where the nobilitic could cndure none to bee their king but a mcere 
ſtranger, Andof late in Polonia Sigiſmundus Auguſtus the king beceing dead, anda 
controuerlic ariſing amoneſt the nobilitic, cuery one ofthem longing after the king- 
dome a decree was made whereby all the naturall ſubic&s were embarred from ob- 
raining ofthe kingdome: as I learned of the Polonianembaſlador, whom I was com- 
manded to attend after they were entred into the confines of this kingdome , ro con- 
duct chem vato Henry the king, | | 
_ Andintheremebrance of our fathers when as the Egyptian Sulrans were choſen by 
the voyces of the pretorian ſouldiers or Mammalukes, 8 they nor able ro endure one 
ofthemto be greater than another , had flaine diuctle of their Sultans: they artlaſt to 
ſtint the rife, by their common conſent ſent ther embaſſadors vnto Campſon king of = 
Caramaniato become their Sultan, and to take vpon him the kingdome of gy pr 
being by them offred him. V ith the ſane calamitics the Germaine princes alſortroub- 
led, after diverſe murthers of the emperours of their owne country , oftentimes made 
- choyce of ſtrangers, yea and thoſe right ſmall princes: as of one Willramearle of Hol- 
land, and of Heprie carle of Lurzembourg, one while alſo makipg choice ofthe king 
of England, and another while ofthe king of Spaine: yea, ſometime luch forraine prin- 
ces refuſing that ſame empire ſo offered them : For ſo._Aphonſmus the renth king of 
Spaine refuſed the 1mperiall crowne by the princes eleQors ottered him, which atter- 


wards ſtood cmpric abouc cightcene yeares , as we. have betore ſayd. S7g1/mand allo Viking 


the firlt king of Polonia, refuſed the kingdome.ot Hungaric, of Buhemia and Der crowne of divers 
marke, being thercunto inuited by the Eſtates. So alſo Lewes the twelfth refuſed the _ TROW 
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Seignorie of Piſa: and the anticvt Romans ( as ſaith Appien) refuſed dinerſe people F 
which would hauc ſubmitted themſelues vnder their obeyſance . But admit that the 
ſtrange prince do not refuſe a kingdome fo offered him: which if it bee farre off from 
the bounds of his owne kingdome, hee muſt than either leaue his owne , or gouerne 
Aringe king- the ſtrange kingdome by his deputies or lieutenants: both things abſurd and incon- 
ouerned byliew UCDIENt. For who is he ſo fooliſh that had not rather to looke to his owne things 
trans of dep than to other mens ? and what nation or people can with patience endureto be gouer. 
ned by deputies? ſoto haue him whom they would not, and to want him whom they 
made choice of. So Lewes king of Hungarie at the requeſt of his wite daughter to 
Caſmmire king of Polonia, tooke vpon him the kingdome of Polonia conferred vnto 
him by the voyces ofthe people: into which kingdome he was inueſted, and recciued G 
with the greateſt acclamations,and applauſes of all men that might be : who yer ſhort- 


ly afrer, whether ir were for that he found himſelfe offended with the ſharpneſle ofthe 
Ag 


Polonia aire : or that he was allured with the pleaſures and dehghrs of Hungarie, or 
that he was by the vowesand requeſts of his owne people recalled : returned home, 
leauing his wife voto the Polonians ( her countremen) with atraine of the Hungari- 
ans to attend ypon her : where ſo it was that the Polonians mindfull of the Great Ca- 
ſimnireher father, for aſpace endured the womans ſoucraigntic, but could inno wile 
- endure hertraine of Hungarians . And ſo alſo not long ago Hezry, Charles the French 
kings brother called vato the kingdome of Polonia, his brother being dead , withall 
ſpeed returned vnto his owne naturall kingdome: howbeit the Polonians would by pq 
no meanes endure the goucrnement of his deputies or lieutenants, bur by voyce choſe 
vnto themſclues a king : although that they could by no right or reaſon do ſo, but by 
the conſent of Henry, vnto whom theyhad giuen all the ſoueraigne rights, whereunto 
they had not annexed any clauſe or condition / when as queſtion was of the king- 
dome of France to fall vnto him ) that hee ſhould not in his abſence by his deputies or 
lieutenants goucrne that kingdome beſtowed ypon him: as hath bene alwayes lawlull 
for all princesto do . For itis an old axiome, a donation once conſummate and per- 
fetednot to admit any moe conditions. But admit both the kingdoms confine to- 
gether, as doth Polonia and Hungaric; what doubt is there but that he will, ifhe can, 
make one kingdome of two ? or changean Ariſtocratique eſtate-into a right Monar- [ 
chic : yea, and that by force of armes , if the nobilitic or people ſhall withſtand him, 
whereof we hauc an example of the Emperour Charles the fifth , who after the ouct- 
throw ofthe Germaine princes had changed the Ariſtocracie ofthe Germaines into 
a kingdome, and had cauſed his ſonne Phz{ipro be ſent for our of Spaine into Germa- 
Chalesthe bf nje, to have made him king ofthe Germaines, had not Henrythe ſecond the French 
made his fonve king moſt mightily withſtood him, and fo broken his defignes . The occaſion of /u- 
Re Lo Pflugius the Biſhop is yet extant wherein hee laboureth ro perſuade that one thing 
eſpecially, viz. that the moſtſure foundations of the Germaine empire might be layd. 
Andin caſe that the prince cannot ioyne the kingdome which he hath got by clefion 
confining vpon him, vnto his owne naturall kingdome : yet will heſo much as in him 
lieth draw all the profits, fruits, and reuenues of the range kingdome ynto his owne : 
and having taken away the voyces from the nobilitic whom hee hath in his power, 
ſhall appoint or cauſe them ro chuſe whomſocuer pleaſeth him to ſucceed him: as the * 
kings of Denmarke, of Thunes, yca and the Germaine emperours alſo themſelues by 
acultome of long receiued from their anceſtors haue vſcd to do: in ſuch ſort as that the 
righrs ofcletions by voyces, ſeemeto be vrterly taken away . So Ladiſlaus king of 
Fngoomer ee” Bohemia, the ſonne of Albertas, and the emperour Fredericke the third his nephew, 


Que oftentimes 


changed into by the voyce ofthe people choſen king of Hungarie by a certaine bond offealtic, left 
that 
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A 'thatkingdomevnto his neareſt kinſmen all moſt hereditarie . And albeit that CMar- 
thies Corninus the ſonne of the noble Huniades ( Ladiſlews being dead withour iflue) 
by the voyces ofthe people obtained that kingdome ( they alwaics pretending that the 
righr ofthe choice of the king belonged to them; and that the ſucceſsion ofthe nexr of 
kinne was not to take place) yet for all that Fredericke hisneareſt kinſman was about 
both with his owne power,andthe ſtrength ofthe whole empireto hauc inuaded that 
kingdome, and had vndoubtedly ſodone, had not Matthias by his promiſe put him in 
hope of the kingdome for himſelfe and his poſteritie : it he ſhould himlelte die withour 
iſſue, as by chance he did . Howbcit, yet neuerthclefle that 2ſatthias being dead,the 
Hungarians made choice of another Ladi/lausking of Bohemia and Polonia alſo: with- 


] B outregard ofthe connention and agreement before made with Fredericke, which was 


the cauſe ofa molt great and cruell warre for the kingdome of Hungarie: which could 
by no meanes be appealed: yntill that by all the degrees of the people of that kingdom 
it was decreed that it ſhould from thenceforth be hereditaric :and that atter the death of 
Dadiſlaus Maximilian the ſonne of Fredericke ſhould ſucceed in that kingdome, as in- 
deed he did: But his nephew being left vnder age, andtheeſtates of the kingdome pre- 
tending them to haue the right to make their choice of his goucrnours; againſt Fre- 
dericke who ſought to ſtep into the gouernement of Hungarie , and to take vpon him 
the guard and protection of the yong king his nephew : the people of Hungarie, yea, 
and the ſiſter of Ferdinand (the yong kings mother) chole rather to caſt theroſelues in- 
C to Solyman the great Turkes lappe, and fo to betray both king and kingdome, rather 
than to endure the gouernement of the emperour Ferdinand in ſuch ſort , that they for JÞHungariane 
the roaintenance of the right oftheir cleion, are now fallen into the perpetuall ſerui- cnn 
rude ofthe Turke : hauing not onely loſt the right of their cletion, which they ſo no» fallams 
ſtrive torz but in hazard alſo to loole their lawes, libertie, and religion: as the com- ntepentth.. 
mon cuſtome of all ſtrange princes is (as much as in them lieth ) to change the lawes, **i**!the Tk 
cultomes,and religion of the people by them ſubdued,or oppreſſed, and to enure them, 
or otherwiſe to enforce them to embrace and follow their taſhions, manners,and reli- 
giOns : and was as ſhould ſeemethe principal cauſe why God forbid his people to make 


choice of a ſtrange prince to raigne ouer them. 


| D Andyetin matter of eleQion the way being open to manie competitours, ifthe =o 
1 


matter be to be tried by force, alwayes the molt wicked and deceitfull : or elſe the moſt tobe in grear 


hardie and aduenterous, put all vpon hazard to attaine thereuato : And ifit hapthe ***** 
moſt vercuous to be choſen, his lite is ſtill in danger of the comperitours being of grea- 
ter power: as in Germanic it hath bene (cenc : where within this 360 yeares, ſince that 
Monarchie fell into cleQion, there haue bene cight or nine emperours flaine or poy- perk argue 
ſoned, and among others, William of Holland, Rodolph, Albert, Henrythe ſeuenth, waperour and 
Fredericke the ſecond, Lewis of Bauaria, Charles the nephew of Henry, and Gunther : tedyer ols ſhane. 
beſides all them who were moſt ſhametully thruſt out ofthe imperiall ſeate. Andof 15 7 
Sulcans which were choſen kings of Egypt, there were ſeuen of them laine : namely, 
E Tu rqueman, Melaſchall,Cothus, Bandocader, Mehemet ,Cercaſ{e,and Grapalt. Andofthe 
Romane emperours after the death of Auguſtus, there were ſcuen one after another 
maſlacted, poyſoned, or ſtrangled: and that three of them in one yeare, oppreſſed on- 
ly by the conſpiracie of citiſens. Yeay the pretorian ſouldicrs ſometimes ſlew the em- 
perours to hauc a new, onely ypon hope of gifts and largefſes . But till hee of whom 
the Senators niade choice, diſpleaſed the legions and men of warre: yea oftentimes e> 
uery armie created an emperour, in ſuch ſort as that at one time there were thirtie Ro- 
mane emperours choſen in diuerſe places, and among them one woman,yviz. Zenobra: 
all the empire bciog in ciuill warres and combuſtion who ſhould carry away the ſtate, 
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preſled . Neither was there any aflurance 10 the eſtate, it the ſonncs cither lawtull or 
No affurancein adoptive ſucceeded not their fathers without cleation, (o as did T7berns, Titns,Trainn, 
rm Adrian, Antoninus Pins, Marcus Avrelius,and Commoaas. But it any of the empe. 
noreſtabliſhed. | LS ZAUE Not order for the adopting, Ot his ſucceſſour, in caſe hee had himſelfeno 

children, the commonweale alwaycs tell agaiac into ciuill wars, And for this cauſe the 
os care emperour Adrian fearing leſt the eſtate ſhould fall into clefion, he himlelte hauing no 
emperours had = -x dren, thought irnot cnough to adopt _Antonmus Pits,out allo cauſed him to adopr 


for the certaintie 


o'rhe ſuceelſio, pg rouc durelius, and ZE/1us Verus: tollowing therein the wiſedome of Auguitus, 


leſt after their 


deattfhe empire who tO preuent the watres oftentimes ariſing about ele&ion, adopted his two little 
honld fall into . 


the dangers en» NCPRCWS # :zns and Lucius : who both dying without iflue, hee adopted allo his third 
ſuing vpon ele- nephew Agrippa, and with him Teber::e5 his fonne in law : yer with condition that hee 
ſhould firſt adopt Germanicus. And they which were lo adopted and appointed heires 
of rhe empite,were called prencipes iunentutts, Or princes otthe youth: and afterward 
ofthe Germaines 3 reges Romanorum, or kings of tac Romans : tothe end that euen in 
eſtates and Monarchics going by clection, there might yct be ſome certaine ſucceſſor . 
For ſo Henry the third the emperour whileſt he yer liued cauſed his ſonne to be choſen 
king ofthe Romans, and his grandchildto be alſo by him adopted. And Charles the 


fourth after that cauſed his ſonne Werceſ/aus by the cleQtors'to bee deſigned tothe em- 


pirc, but net without a great ſumme of money : vato whome lucceeded his brother 

Sigiſmund, who afterward adopted his ſonne in law Frederiche the third ; who againe 

- cauſed Maximilian his ſonne to be adopted emperour . Neither was itto be doubted 

© butthat Philip, Maximilian his (onne, ſhould haue raigned oucr the Germaines , had 

not his vatimely death prevented his fathers hope . Angall bee ir'that the eſtates and 

princes of the empire, the impcriall ſeate beings then vacant, had many great princes 

+ competitors in the ſame z yer ſo it was that they deemed the grand child of Maximi- 

han(Charles,then a very yong man ,and neereſt ynro 4aximitianin bloud)by a certaine 

Greregardbit ſucceſſiuc right worthic to be preterred betore the reſt ot the princes. And allbeirthar 

oe edoms the Bohcnuans, the Polonians, the Hungarians, Danes, and T artars , will byno 

going by eleti- ones ſuffer the election of their kings to bee taken from them yet they thinke thar 

| their kings (onnes ought ſtill1n their choice to be preferred before all others, that ſo.by 

the benefit of ſucceſſion all the occaſions of ciuill wars might bee prevented and taken 

away . For which cauſe Sigrſmundus Auguſtus king of Polonia and laſt ofthe houſe of 

lagellon, hauing but two filters, aſſembled the eſtates of the kingdome to conſult con- 

cerning his ſucceflor ; hauing betore vnited the dukedome of Lituania vnto the king. 

dome of Polonia : whereunto for all that the eſtates would not conſent, fearing to 

looſe their right of cle&tion;or that he ſhould hauc given thema king contrarie to their 

good liking . Andatche ſame time as ir were,the parliament of England was holden 

at London ia October 1566, where the eſtates preferred a requelt vnto the Queene 

for the prouiding of a ſucceſlor vnto the crowne, to auoid (as they layd) the cuident 

dangers whercinto the kingdome was liketo fall, ifit were not foreſcene andprouided 

for; and that they were reſolucd not roſpeake of any ſubſidie, or other thing whatſoc- 

ucr,vatill thatmatter were determined. VV ith which requeſt howbeit that the, Queene 

was much troubled; ſaying, That they would make her graue betore ſhe were dead: 

yet ſo it was that ſhe promiled them therein to follow the counſell and aduiſe of ſuch 

2s were the wiſclt in her land . For akingdome going by ſuccelsion ſtill falleth intoe- 

Kinedomes20- election when there is none left neere of kin,neither of the tathers ſide nor of the mo. 

ing by uccefion 1 rs; 101 Which calc it 1 neceſſary to prouide before that the (0 fall here- 
how they iorae- LICKS 3 111 WAIC ytoP tac matter 19 fall out, where 


times fa!l into 


_—— as othcrwile the eſtate is in great hazard to be quite ouerthrowne: as it happened vn- 
ro 


no endthercofbeing :o be found vatill that the reſt were by the power of one all Op- F 
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A totheeſtate of Milan inthe yeare 1448, aftcrthe death of Philip Marta the laſt of the 
Feires male of the houſe of Anglerie, which in ſucceſsive right had lolden Milan 
foure hundred yeares: whenas the people ſeeing themlelues in full libertie withour 
any lord or ſoucraigne, 1 clolued to maintaine a Popular cſtate :razed the caſtle Touc, 
burnt the laſt dukes teſtament, chole twelue Senators ; and after thar hauing made Jar dechieat 
choice of Charles GonFazz for their generall, moſt cruclly butchered all chem which The 
tooke part with Frances Sforce, who being a man but baſe -ly borne afpired to the ſone- »+ the houſe of 
raigntie, as hauing maricd the bale daughter of Philipthe Jait duke;as alſo by the adop. "3% ns: 
tion which the duke had made of him . At which ſelfe ſame timethe emperour Freae- F 
ricke the third claimed that dutchie, as a fee deuolucd to the empire for default of heires 
B males. AndCharl:s of Orlcans on the other fide claimed it as be:onging vnto him in 
the right of his mother Yalentine, both the naturall and lawtull fiſter of the laſt duke. 
During which quarrels the Venetians ( as their vſuall manner is) to fiſh in troubled 
water, without any right at all, poſſeſſed themfclues of Cremona, Laude,& Placence, 
all members ofthe dutchic of Milan . The duke of Sauoyc tooke alſu Nouarre and 
Verlel : Sforce, Paure,and Derthone : ana the people of Ml lan vnable nowto mannage 
their eſtate at home, or to detend their territoric abroad; and yer abhorring, the go- 
uernement of one, and not well knowing vnto what Saint to commend themlelues, 
voluntarily ſubmitted themlſelues with cheir citie vnto the V enetians, by whom for all 
that they were reiefed . Sothat in fine all the Chriſtian princes and ſtates their neigh- 
C bours, were vp inarmes and together by the cares for the eſtate; and tor all that the laſt 
duke prouided not for his ſucceſſor as he ought to hane done, in following that which 
was relolucd and agrced vpon at the treatic of the mariage made betwixt Lewes duke 
of Orleans and YVa/entmme his (iſter : neither in taking vnto him Charles of Orleans his 
nephew, and right heire of his dukedome lo to haue adopted him, and brought him 
vp ncere vnto his perſon, but adopted SforcAwvho had maried his baſe daughter, being 
but the firſt gentleman ot his houſe. 
Bur the royall ſtocke being extinR, the laſt thereof may by right adopt vnto him+ whetherthe 140 


Flv an 
ſelfe his lucceſlor, exceptihe nobilitic or pcople claime the right ot the choice of their Bd 


right adopt ynto 


princeto belong vnto themlclues . For it the laſt prince ofthe bloud ſhall appoint no j[8 222c voce 


D manto ſucced him, the ſoueraigntie is to fall vnto the people . Ir beeing a common «Mor. 


matter for Monarchies neuer to tall into clection, but whenthe Monarch dying with- 
out heites hath not prouideda ſucceſlor. For ſo theline of Charles the great beeing 
viterly extin&, when as the laſt king ofthe Germaines had adopted none to ſacceed 
him, Henry the Faulconer duke of Saxonie was by generall conſent ofall men created 
ermperour : wherein for ail that the Germaine writers are at varience among theim- 
ſclues: one ofthem thinking Araulphus ; and another Charles the ſonne of Lewes king 
of the Germaines to have bene choſen emperour , and that not by the yoyces of the DC 


elefors were firſt 


people, but ofthe fittic princes onely: and that elective right to have beene at length ; appoimrd fr th 
conterred vnto ſeven of them who were thereof calledthe} princes eletors : and that <®vice of theem- 


perour, 


E to have happened about the yeare 1250. Bur let vs now come vnto our owne hiſto. Theerrorof the 
ries - Many there be which have reported the kings of France ih antient timeto have thooghe : the 
kingcorne © 


bene created by choyce, and fothat kingcometo haue fallen into cleftion : bur all that pinfcomen® 


vntruly . For why that mult needs hauc bene done in the rajene ofthe Meroviones,or in entienttime 
O S*-23- gonebyeledtion, 


the Carlingues, or ofthe Capets. reveGted, 
Now concerning the firſt line which is of the Merouignes; Agathius a Greeke au- 
thor of great authoricie and antiquitie ( tor he flouriſhed about the ycare 500) writeth 
the French nation having choſen the beſt forme ofa Commonweale that was pol. 
lible (that is to ſay the royall Monarchic) to haue therein (urpaſſed all cheir neigh- 
bours: 
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bours: neither to hauc had any other kings but by the right of ſucceſsi on. . And y r 
ſame author in. another place ſayth, Theodebert the fonne of Theodoric and nephew 
Clodoners, being yet vnder age and the goucrnement of his tutor, to have beene called 
vnto rhe crown according ynto the maner and faſhion of their anceſtors.Cedri»rs allo 
another Greek author, and he alſo very antient (who writ in the yearc 1058 in the time 
of Philip the firſt the king of France ) reporteth the French men ro haue had no other 
kings,but by a'ſuccelsive right, after the antievt manner oftheir anceſtors. . VW herein 
he ſhewerh the aforeſayd three lines of the kings of France to have vicd the righe of 
faccelsion . And if fo bee that firſt Charles, and after him Carlomarne the children of 
Pipin cauled themleluesto be both choſen by the novilitie ( as indeed they were) yey 
was net that done but onely ſo by the power and favour of the nobilitic to afſuretheir 
eſtates,& to ſtop the mouths of ſuch as were yet leit of :he houle of the Meronrgnes, as 
in like caſe ſome ofthem did alſo ot the houſe of © Capet , who had thruſt our them of 
the houſe of Charlemaigne. As for that which is reported of O:ho,him by the conſent 
and voyces of the nobilitic to hauc bene created king: he atthe time of his death ha- 
uing called rogerher the princes of the kingdome, proteſted himrto hauc ſo done, not 
ſo much that he himſeltc might reigne, as tO keepe the kingdome and the Common- 
weale wherewith he was put 10 cruſt,in ſaferic ynto Lewes the Stammerer to whom he 
was appointed tutor. Robert Otho his brother in chatenging the kingdome as it were in 
the right of ſucceſcion after him,was flaine 1n rhe battcll, of Soi ons. Rodolph allo ſonne 
vnto the duke of Bourgundic cauſed himlelfe alſo to be choſen, to exclude Charles the 4 
Simple,ftrom whom in athe caſtle of Berone whetin he then was kept priſoner, Harbert 
countic of Vermandois hadin favour ofthis Roeſpe cxtorted his reſignation of the 
crowne.And afterthat Hwgh Capet had wrelted the {cepter out ot the hands of Charles 

of Loraine, he cauſed his ſonne Robert whileſt hee himlclfe yet liued, to bee crowned ; 
and he likewiſe his ſonne alſo , Zerry theBrit ; and 7enry, his forne alſo: and fo votill 
that one of the daughters of Ba/dwiz carle of Holland and regent of France, deſcended 
from the cldeſt daughr cr ofthe atorcſaid Charles of Lorai::c,an; fo lincally from Char- 
lemaigne ,was maricd vnto Philip the firſt , and wa 1smother vnto Z ewes the Grolle: 
wherby the ſecret grudgings 8& hatred of the people againſt the Capets were appealed, 

& the fire of toy and bliſle kindled,to ſee one of the race of Char/emargne,and lo ofthe | 
bloud of Saint Arzulphioyned with the ftocke of Capets. Andit any conieCture there 


| be, whetrfore any man ſhould thivke the kings of France to hauc bene by elefion crea- 
y ) 


The antient 
manner of the 
coronation of 
the kings of 
France, 


red 31t may beſt ſecme to be dravwne trom the manner ofthe coronation ofthe kings : 
For before the king that is ro crowned rake his oath, the rwo Biſhops ot Laon and 
Beauuois ſtanding « on both ſides of the king, and littng him vpa little trom his throne, 
and thenturning themſelucs vnto the people there preſent, demaund ofcthem whether 
they will hauc that manto reigne ouer ther or not : whereunto they 8g owing their 
conſent, the Archbiſhop of Reims raketh his oath . So that they which write the 
kingdome of France to go by clcCtion, have had no further regard but onely vnto the 
manner and forme of the chuſing ofthe king (itir ought at all to bee called a choice) 
the manner whereof isyet to bee {cene inthe Libraric of Beauvois ,and which IT haue K 
alſo taken out of the Libraric of Rheimes, and deſcruerh well ro be ſer downe at large, 
whereby it is to bee ynderſtood, in what fort our kings haue beene in anticnt time 
crowned. 

The title of the anticnt written hackedfiliheimes is this, LIBER IVLIANI 
AD ERRIGIVM I|REGEM : The booke of as wnto ting Errigins: 
( meaning Errzchtus the father of Phzlzp the firft ) The words of the booke are theſe, 
Anno 1058 inaritione xy Henrico ro7nante XXx5,&7 ity Cal. Innyin die Pentecoites Phi- 
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| A Ippus rex hot ordine tn matore eccleſia ante altare ſanite Marie 4 venerabili Archirpiſco- 
| pr nſecratus eit mncoats Miſa antequam epritola legeretur,Domins A rehiepiſcopas VOY = 
o 3 adcum, & expoſutt et fidem catholtcam. ſciſcitans ab eo utrum haz crederet , & de- 
fendere wellet : quo annuente delata et eins profeſs10;quam accipiens ip{+ legit, dum ad huc 
| (eptennis eſfet etque ſubſcripſit : erat autem proſeſsi9 etus he : E GO Phulippus,Deo propi- 
i tiante mox futurus rex Francorumyn are ordinationts mee bromitto coram Deo, & ſan(ts 
eius,qu0d vnicuique de yobis commſsis canonicum prinilegium, cy deoitamlegem,at nu? the 
| fiutiam conſeruabo,& de fenſionem adtunante Domino,quintum potero, exhbebo, (icut rex 
| inſuoreqno vnicuique E piſcopo &* eccleſie [thi commilſſe per reetum exhibere debet : po- 
| pu/oquogur nobis credito me d:ſþenſattonem legum in [119 tnre conſiſt entem noftra anitort- 
| B tate conceſſurum . Ouaperiecta poſmit eum 112 ManKs _Avrchrepiſcopt, ante ſkante Avrehie- 
| prſcops Surſsronenſi, &c. '_Accyprens Archzep!/, opts baculum S. Rhem:79, diſſern't qurete 
| & pacifice quomodo ad eum maxime pertinerct elettio regs On conſecratio, ex quo ſanttas 
i Rhemrgins Lulouicum baptizanit & conſecrauit.d!ſſerntt ct141 quomodo per allum bacu- 
| Iumbanc con(ecrandipoteſtatem & totum Gallie principatum Ormuſdes papa ſanto ded:- 
rit Rhemig1o : & quomodo vittor Papa ſivt & eccleſre ſux conceſſerit. Tune annuente pa- 
tre eius Henrico ,elegtt eum in regem poſt eum. Legati Romane ſcats,cum 1d ſine Pipe nu- 
tu fiert licitum non eſſe diſſertam thi [it : honoris tamen &+ amoris gratia tum ihi affuerunt: 
| Leeati Lotarias Sol; Archiepiſcopi, Epiſcopt, Abbates,Clerict ; Dux Aquizanie, films, Lega- 
tus Ducts Burgundie, Legatt Marchionts CF Legati Comitis Andegauenſis : poſt Comes 
Vandenſ(is,Vermadenſis,Ponticenſ1s,s wel $tonen(1s,,_Aruernenſis,poſt milites & popul: tam 
| matores quam minores vas ore conſentientes laudauerunt, ter proclamiantes : L AV D- 
MVS,VOLVAMVS, FIAT. lathe yeare 1058, the eweltr of the indiftion, of 
the raigne of king Hepry the xxxij, the i11j of the Calcnds of Iune, on VV hitfunday, 
king Philip was inthe great church,betore the altar of blutled Aire, by the moit re. 
uvercnd Archbiſhop in this order crowned: Matlc now alrcadic betag bezun, & betore. 
the reading of the Epiſtle: the Lord Archbiſhop turning bimſclte varo hum , declared 
vnto him the Catholike faith, asking him whether he belecued the ſame, and would 
alſo defend it? VV herunto he graunting,his proteſsion of the ſame was brought forth, 
D which he taking read it,(being as then bur (euen yeates old) andlubſcribed to the ſame, 
whoſe profelsion was this, I Phzltp,by the grace of Go.l,by and by about to be the king 
| of France,vpon the day of my inueſting do promile |\ctore God and his ſainrs, to keep 
|  canonicallpriuilege,with due law and witice to cuery one of you the commirries : as 
| alfoſomuchas inmelicth by the helpe of God,to detend you, as a king in this king- 
| dome ofright ought to doe vnto cucric Biſhop, and to the church committed to his 
| charge: asalſoby ourauthoritie to graunt vnto the people committed vnto vs,the ad- 
| miniſtration of our lawes, ſtanding in their full power. VV hich protelsion ſo read, hee 
put it into the Archbiſhops hands,&c. (Here are wwentie Biſhops and many Abbats 
by name reckoned vp,and immeediatly after) T he Archbiſhoptaking theſtafte of Saint 
E Rhimigins,calmely and quietly declared, How that voto him eſpecially belonged the 
choice and conſecrating ofthe new king , euer ſince that Rhemrgzns baptized and con- 
ſecrated king * Lewes: declaring alſo,how by that ſtatte of Hormiſaas the pope gauc 
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Fraunce: and how the Pope Yiftor graunted the lame allo vnto him avd his church. 
Ando his father Henrie conſenting thereumo,chole himro bec king alter him. The 
Legats ot the See of Rome hauing there reaſonet it,vot to be athing lawtull withour 
the licence otthe Pope,were yertor loue and honours ſake there preſent : as were alſo 
other ambaſladours, as Lotarixs Sol,with other Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Abbars, Clarks, 
the young Duke of Aquitane,the ambaſſadours oithe Duke of Butgundic,the ambal- 

ſladours 


vato Saint Rhemtginus this power of conſecrating the kings , with all the kinodome ot : 
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Gadours ofthe Marqueſſe,the ambaſſadors ofthe Earle of Angiers,atter them the Earls 
of Vandoſme, Vermandoile, Soiflons,and Auuerne: after that the ſouldiors, and neo. 
le, as well the greater as the leſſer , with one conſent commended him, cryinsWhc 
thrice aloud, re prayſe him, We will hae him : Let it be done. Theſe things wee haue 
word for word written,the which were neuer yet put in print. They therefore which 
thinke the kings of Fraunce to have beene in auntient time created by the Voyces 
of the people, vnderſtand not the biſhops of Rheimes to haue affirmed , that to 
hane bene giuen vntothem by a certaine {1ngular privilege from the biſhops of Rome: 
howbecir that it can in no wile agree with the faith & obedience which the archbiſhops 
of Rheims haue ved to giue vnto the kings of Fraunce . Wee read alſo, that Charles 
(he which for want of wit was ſurnamed the {imple ) was crowned by Fulke the arch- 
biſhop of Rheims,in the right of his necrenelle of blood,and not in the right ofanyele. 
ion by voyces . VV hereby Ozho lo choſen, prerended him:lclic to be king : and vnto 
whom complaining of the miutie done him by the archbiſhop in crowmng of Charls : 
Fulke aunſwered, T hat he had made choyce of Charles, according tothe manner and 
cuſtome of his aunceſtors , who had not vied to chuſe kings , but of the royall ſtocke 
& race of kings. W hoſe letters written vnto that efte@ ro Otho are yetextant. VV her- 
by it appeares,that ifcuer any man had the right ofcleQion,jit belonged vntothe arch- 
biſhop of Rheims , orthat at leaſtwiſe he was in the poſleſsion thereof: and yet for all 
that,that he could not make choyce of any other kiqg,bur of the princes of the blood. 
But to ſhew that the right of the crowne of Fraunce ſtil] deſcended vmothe heire male 
next of blood and name,it appcatcth not onely by the authoritic of them whome wee 
haue before nored,but yet more alſo by the crucll and bloodie warre,that was betwixt 
Lotaire,Lewes,and Charles the Bauld,grounded vpon this, That their father had giuen 
the better parr,and the regall ſeat of Fraunce, to Charles the Bauld his youngeſt ſonne: 
howbcit that all the three brethren were kings,goucrning their divided kingdoms with 
royall ſoucraigntic. And for that Hemrythe firlt,king of Fraunce, the youngerſonne of 
Robert, had bene cheſen by his father,and his elder brother the duke of Burgundie rcie» 
ed : he fearing leaſt the cluldren ot his elder brother , ſhould in their fathers riphtlay 
claime vnto the crowne, and ſo put all France into ciuill warres , as it had before bene 
in the wars betwixt him and his brother ; to preuentthe ſameghee cauled his ſon Philip, 
{o ſoone as he was bur ſeven yearcs oid,to be crowned king of Fraunce. VV hich yer 
was done without any forme ofeleQtion arall: except perhaps , that ſome would ab- 
ſurdly ſay, The elcCtion ofthe kingsto belong vmto the archbiſhips of Rheims,as giuen 
them by the pope , miſtaking the conſecration, for the creation of them. Howbeit that 
the verie conſecrating ofthem,propetly belonged not vnto the archbiſhops of Rheims 
alone: king Lewes the Grolle being conſecrated by the archbiſhop of Sens, in the citic 
of Orleans . Beſides thatthe archbiſhops of Rheims fooliſhly pretend them to haue 
that from the pope: wherein the popes themlelues haue no right, no more than they 
haue vntothe empire,which they haue wade ſubie& vnto their cleions ; and by thru- 
ſting the ſickle into another mans harueſt (as ſaith Albericusthe lawyer) have againſt al 
right made lawes concerning the cſtate of princes, binding the emperour to giue vnto 
him the oath of fidelitie: chalenging vnto himſelte the power to depoſe him ; as all 
other kings alſo . Howbeit thatthe biſhops of Rome dothemſelucs by their decrees 
confelle,the French kings to be altogether free from the popes obedience & ſcruitude: 
neither to acknowledge any one greater than themſelues,next vnto God. And thar is 
it for which they ſay in this rcalme, That the king neaer dieth. VV hich aunticat prouerb 
ſhewerh well,that the kingdome never went by elcQion,8: the kings thereof hold their 
lceptcrs neither ofthe pope,neither of the archbiſhop of Rheims,nor ofthe people, bur 
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| 4 oncly of Godalone. And I remember alawycr, a moſt famous pleader of his ume, 
} whotolcruethe cauſc he had in hand,faid 19 his pleading, That the people of Frauncc 
| hadgiuenthe power vntothe king : alleaging therefore rhe words of tae great lawycr 
YWpian , where he ſpeaking ofthe Roman emperourſaith, Lege Regia de e1us mperto la- 
ta,populus ei & in eum omnem ſuam poteſtatem Contulit,By a toyall law made concer- 
ning his power, the pcople conterred vato [um and vpon himali his power: whereat 
] the kings people ſuddenly arife,requetting the court in full audience, That thoſe words 
1 mightberaſcd out ofthe plea; ſhewing thatthe kings of Fraunce had neuer recciued 
| cher power from the people. Yeathe court therefore ſharply reproued the ſaid law- 
{ yer,caufing the words,at the requelt ofthe Artourney gonerall, ro bee rafed qur of the 
| z plea,torbidding him any more co vle ſuch ſpeeches : who neuer after, as cucry man 
! Kknoweth,plcaded caulc in that court . But yct this 1s made more plaine by the folem- 
| nitiecommonly vſed at the kings burials, where the kings garments, weapons, ſceprer, 
| andarmes,arc(o ſoon? as the king is buried caſt away ; an herauld at armes with a 
'* loudvyoyceproclaiming thrice,Rex et mortuns,or, The king is dead. And cucn he the 
ſame man,preſcntly after aduancing a banner with the Lillies in ir,the proper armes of 
this nation,crieth ikewile,//7448 Rex N. ei9u7 vita amuturnem ac felicem Deus largias 
1 tur,Godlaucking N. and graunt him long and happy lite. The like manners and cu. 
A . j a n 
! ſtomesvicthe Engliſh,the Scors,and Spamards , with whom (as with vs)the kingdom 
is by right of ſuccelsion giuen vnro the neereſt of kin. The like ceremonies are vicd al- 
ſo amonglt the Bohemians,the Danes,and Polonians,bur yer not betore that another 
| king beby voyces created. 
| Bur now thoſe dauugers which we hauc ſaid to follow theeleftion ofa prince, be- Fleftion no leſie 
long nor more ynto'the kings and princes themlclues, than vaio them that chule them: rhe electors, than 
for itthe king be to be choſen by the voyces ofthe whole people, all muſt needs be full P— 
of ſedirions,factions,and murders. Bur it the nobiline,or fone other eitare one!y, ſhall piineratbeme | 
chalenge vnto them(clues alone the right of chuſing of the prince,the reſt ofthe eſtates 
will grudge and repinethereat,that which is ot right due to all,ro be givento ſome few. 
. k * fo Ele&tion of prin» 
yet could nothing be deuiled more commodious or expedicnt torthe auoiding of the c beter to bes 
factions of the {cditious, and of ciuill warres, than ro take trom the mwltirude of princes as 4 mg 
! © and magiſtrats,the eleftionofthe {oucraigne prince or king, & ro communicat it with 29% 
| Afomefew. For lothe German princes (who in auntienttimie were fiftic foure,and now 
almoſt fourc hundred) haue giucnallcheright oftheir voyces, for the chuſing of the 
{  emperour, vato the ſeuen Princes Eleftors. Neither yet in ſo great fewnefle of rhein, 
docthey {till well agree, but ſomerime being at diſcord among themtelues, haue choſen 
'] -rwoempcrours at once: as namely Albert of Aultria,and Lewes of Bauatia, who for 
! ttheſpaccotcightycares made moſt cruell warres,which ofthem ſhould as emperour 
1 rulcandraigne oneofthem ouer the other, all that while one ofthem ſtill poiling and 
| ruinating the rownes,caltles,and villages, ofthe others tauourits and part-rakers. Soin 
| FE like mannerthecardinals(who were but twelue) after thedearh'of pope Clement the 4, 
for the great diflentions and faftions of the mighrie,, difterred the cletionof the nexr 
popethiree yeares :and infine choſe the archdeaconof Lecdes;who was then gone ro 
Hieruſalem,and was afterwards called Gregorzethe tenth: & who tor that caule bound 
the colledge of cardinals vato molt ſtrait lavvs inthe choyce otthe pope, and yet could 
he nor ſo proude, but that after his death, they at once made choyce of three popes, 
and ofcentimes oftwo; infomuchthat at rhe laſt it was needtull ro thur them vp, and to 
ſtarue them with hunger,it withina certaine appointed:time , they did not denounce 
him pope,who had at the. moſt wo parts of the voyces : which yet is more ſtraitly 
kept in the chuſing of the Grand Mailterof the Knights of the order ot Saint Jobs: 
| Rrr for 
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rhe cairorder fOrthey mure vp the twentie foure cleQtors,betore nominated by the knight, withour 

obſeruedin chu either meat or drinke,who muſt chuſc one who is not of that number of the wwemie 

Matterotthe fourc,and that within a ſhort time limited them . There haue bene ſcene alſo ſuch fa. 

knights of Malta ons, ſuits, and murders,to hauc happened in this realme, aboutthe clefion cuen of 
the inferiour biſhops,as haue oftentimes troubled the ſtate euen of the moſt famous 
citics,and wherein he that was the molt vitious and ignorant moſt commonly carried 
away the matter: than which no greater cauſe ſeemeth to haue beene, wherefore the 
voyces for the chuſing of biſhops haue bene taken from the colledges of prieſts and 
monkes,and giuen to princes : as the Chauncellour Prat declared, at ſuch time as que- 
ſtion was in parliament, for the verifying of the agreement made betwixt king Francis 
the ficlt,and Leothe tenth: For which cauſe allo the biſhops andabbats in Moſcouie, 
arc drawne out by lot. 

Euill men more And yet ncuertheleſic the onely colour that men haueto maintaine cleRion,isto 

commonly pre- . 

ferredthanthe ſay, T hat the more worthy men are ſo choſen to be emperors, popes, biſhops, and pre- 

Sean” lats. VV herein I referre them vnto the hiftories of all ages, which will ſay the contra. 

promoted, rie: and that there haue ſeldome bene more vicious and wicked men , than were the 
moſt part of them who were by choyce aud eleftion preferred ; which wee need not 
now by examples to verifie: but thus much onely I ſay, thar if the right of ſucceſsion 
had taken place, ero,Heliogabalus,Otho,Yitellus,and ſuch others,the monſters ofna. 


ture, had neuer come vnto the Roman empire: _Auenſtus,Traien, Adrian , both the 
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Antonines,with other the emperours excelling tn vertue and wiledome, who by adop. 


tion (as by the lawtull right of ſucceſsion) obtained the empire, ſhould haue beene ex. 
cluded . Bur were itſo thatthe better princes were ſtil] to bee choſcn by the luffrages 
and voyces ofthe nobilitic,or of the people,or of other thewiler ſort : yet ſo many and 
ſogreat inconueniences ate oneuery {ide artending,as that it were better to want good 
princes (howbcit that we cannot by this meanes hauethem) thanto have them with 
ſo great daunger of the ſubieQs created and choſen , eſpeciallyfo long as the right of 
ſucceſst0n may take place. But the line of rhe monarchs fayling,and che right deuol- 
A good meanes, j , ks . : 
the line of Mo- Ued vnto the eſtates: in this calc it is much (urer to proceed by lor,hauing made choice 
wn <4 -- ofthe moſt worthicſt perſons , or of ſuch as be equall in nobllitic , or in vertue, or in 
cg power ,tothe cnd that one ofthem may bedrawne by lot , rather thanto enter into 
letion. tearmes of eleftion : prouided that the uvame of God be firſt called ypon, in following 
the forme ofthe auntient Hebrewes,who ſtill faid, Lord God dire thy lot, co the end 
that all ſorceric and witchcraft may be irom hence abſent . So the great Prophet Se- 
muel,whcn queſtion was for the making ofa new king,caulcd all the people to bee afl- 
ſembled,and che lotto be drawne tor all the twelue 'Yribes , which falling vpponthe 
Some kings firſt Tribe of Beniamin,andlot caft allo vpon the families of that Tribe,in thefamilie of Cis 


hoſen bv let, & 
yercheir children the lot fell vpon Saxl,whome Samuel by the commaundement of God had before an- 


er Kinadomes NOINted,to the end that the people ſhould not thinke that the kingdome was vnro him 

- -4y _— by chaunce onely fallen . Bur after thatthe Monarchy is once cſtabliſhed , men haue 
commonly had regard vmtothe prerogatiue of ſuccelſsiue right,without vſing cither of 
election, or lot . Sothe ſeuen great princes of Perſia,Cambyſes being dead withour iſ- 
ſue,vſed lot,or rather theneying ofan hotſe for the chuſing of their king . Yer wee ſee 
Darizs hauing, once by lot got the kingdome, the ſoucraigatie of the ſtate to haue bene 
afterward by {ucccls1ue right deriued vnto his poſteritic. | 

7 FRY Now itis not enough that ſucceſsiue right take place in the deſcending of a king- 

right ottheel- dome, but that the neercelt of kin vnto the ſoucraigne monarch ſucceed him allo: my 

Me NICANiDg is,among the males,arid thoſe of his name,which is (to ſpeake properly ) the 
elder ,asthe firſt deſcended of him. For ſo the order ofnature willeth that the elder 


ſhould 
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A ſhould goc foremoſt next after thefather , and that the reſt ſhould every one of them 


follow in their degree , and ſo by conſequencegthat he ſhould be preferred before the 
others. And this law a man way ſay to be naturall,and fuchas hath beene alwayes al- 
molt toall people common . Foro ſaid Perſeus, that by the right of nature common 
ynto all nations,and by the cuſtome inuiolably oblerued in the kingdome of Macedon, 
the elder was ſtill ro ſucceed into that kingdome. And for that reaſon (as laith Drods- 
148) Alexander the Great carried away the crowne of that kingdome, from the reſt of 
his brethren . As the manner was alſo in the kingdome of Parthia , where theeldeit of 
the houſe of Arſaces their firſt king,and the neerelt of his blood ſucceeded: following 
therein (faith 7ſt) the auntient cuſtome ofthe Parthies. In like manner amongſt the 
Hebrewes,the kingdome of Tuda was giuen to /oramtor that (as ſaiththe Scripture)he 
was the eldeſt . And fo Herodotus himſelte (the moſt auntient of all the Grecke hiſto- 
riographers) ſaich, That generally in all kingdomes the cuſtome was, that the elder 
ſhould byright ofſucceision have and enioy the ſceprer and diad:m: yea and more 
than foure hundred yeres before Herodotws(as ſaith Coruinus Meſſalazin his booke de- 
dicated to Auguitiz the emperour) //us as the elder brother , was preferred vnto the 
kingdome of the Latines, before _{/aracus the yonger brother, We read them alſo of 
the Welt Indies (although men of all others molt devoid of humanitie) to haue alſo 
vicd this ſame natural law,for the eldeſt to ſucceed before the younger. And that when 
Francis Pizarra Generall of the Spaniards,conquering the kingdome of Pern, cauſed 
Attabalippathe king to be put to death : all the people thereat retoyced , to ſee him die 
that had cauſed his elder brother to be ſlaine,ſoro become king himlelte, contrarie to 
the cuſtome of the countrey,and his fathers will conformable thereunto: who hauing 
ewo hundred children,yet by his will appointed that Gaca his eldeſt ſonne ſhould alone 
ſucceed him in his kingdome, without diuiding of the fame. Andalbeit that the chil- 
dren were twins, yet ſo it is,that the prerogative ofthe kingdome is to be kept vnto him 
that is firſt borne, & ſo to be left, witneſſed by molt manifeſt proof: leaſt ſuch like quar- 
rell ſhould ariſe for the prerogatiue of birthright , as did berwixt 7ames king of Scots, 
and the duke of Albanic,beipg ewins: which kingdome the duke complained to bee 
wrongfully taken from him : king 7ames maintaining the contrarie,for that he was the 
firſt borne. And ſo alwaycs when men would force and violat this naturall ſacceſsiue 


righr,great troubles and ciuill warres have thereof enſued : as it happened for the king- , 


dom of Alba,inuaded by Amulius,being of right due varo Namitor the elder brother: 
& to Ariftobulus king, of Tudea,thruſt out of the kingdome by the ſentence and doome 
of Pompey the Grear,to make an end ofthe ciuill warres and (editions: the kingdome 
being fo reſtored voto his elder brother Hercanus, without reſpett to that which v1. 
Fobulus alleaged, his ſaid brother notto haue bene fitto beare armes,neither yer to go- 
uerne a kingdome . A reaſon and colour for which the fathers and fauourits haue oft 
time troubled the right oftheir childreo,to ſet the crowne due ynto the elder,vpon the 
head ofthe younger . As did Pro/omey the firſt of that name king of Acgypt,who con- 
tratie yntothe law of nations (as ſaith /uſtt») preferred the younger brother ynto the 
kingdome before the elder,which was the cauſe that one of them flue the other. In 
which errour Ptolomee ſurnamed Phyſcon offended alſo , who perſuaded by his wife 
Cleopatra,preterred the younger brother before the elder: but wasno ſooner dead, bur 
that the people cxpulled the younger,and reſtored the ſcepter vnto the elder . Anaxan- 
drides alſo king of Lacedemonia,preterrcd Dorteas before Cleomenes his elder brother, 
for that he was the more ciuill : and yer the hiſtoric ſauh,that the people thereof grie- 
uouſly complained,as of a thing done contrarie tothe lay of nations. And albeit that 
king Pyrrhus (aid, That his will was,that he of his children ſhould ſucceed him, which 
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bad the ſharpeſt ſword ; meaning thereby the moſt valianteit of them : yet the people E 


after his death preferred the eldeſt, although vofittelt for warres . For whatſocuer ya. 
lour,courteſie,beautic,or wiſdome there bein the yonger more chan in the elder ; yer 
ſhould not the father therefore,comtraric vnto the law of nations, preterre the younger 
before the elder : howbeit thatthe exteriour forme and feature of the bodic hath decei- 
ued many . Fovliſhly therefore do thoſe patents, which ouercome with the flatterie of 
their younger ſonnes,and disitnheritiog the elder of their kingdomes , have incenſed 
Great murders & {heir chj[dren moſt cruelly to murther one another :ſo as did the father of Hrews, 


ciuill warres to 


—_—_ and Thyeſtes,who willing to preferre the younger before the elder, as the fitter for the 


theyongerbro- Mannaging of the affaires of ſtate, ſo filled and toyled his houſc with moſt cruell and 
a de horribletragedics. But more foolcliſhly doe they, which ſearch into the nativities of 
thier children,ſoro beſtow the kingdome vpon him v-hom the ſtarres ſceme to fanour 
moſt: as did Alphonſus the 10,king of Caſtile, who by this means would have preferred 
the yonger brother before the elder : who for the diſgrace ſo oftered him,flue his yon. 
ger brother,and cauſed his ſaid father tor griete ro die 2 priſon, Inlike caſe almoſt Ga- 
briel the yonger ſonne ofthe Matqueſfe of Saluſle, by the couſent of his mother caſt 
his elder brother into priſon, pretending that he was out of his wits : who yer breaking 
out of prilon,cecoucred his principalitie,& hauing chaſed out his brother, coupr vp his 
mother in the ſame priſon, wherein hee himſelte had but a little before beene ſhur vp. 
Andnotto ſecke further ftrom home, wee haue ſcene all this realme on fire with cjuill 


wartres,for that Lewes the Deuout, atthe intreatie of his ſecond wite , had preferred 4 


Charles the Bauld,before Lotharye his clder brother. VV herefore pope Prus the ſecond 
did wiſely,in reieing the requeſt of Charles the ſeuenth the French king , deſirous ro 
haue preterred Charles his yonger ſonne before Zewes the 11 his elder brother:howbe- 
it thatthe king had reaſon ſo to do,confidering that Lewes had without any iuſt occaſi- 
on,twicetaken vp armes againſt him, ſo to have taken from him the crowne,and to 
haue pluckr the ſcepcer out of his hand. 

Now it is ſo tatre from that the firſt begotten, or cldelt ſonne, ſhould for cowardiſe 
or want of courage,be imbarred to ſucceed ynto the crowne,as that it he be miſle-ſha- 
pen and deformed alſo,yert ought not the prerogatiue he hath voro the crowne by his 
birthrighr for that co be taken from him, Howbeit that it much concerneth the Com. 
monwealeto hauc kings thatbe not deformed. VV herunto Lycaress and Plato,would 
great regard to be had, and eſpecially Lycurgus, who willed the deformed children to 

bs :, bellaine. But the * law of God hath decided this doubr,commanding the yonger not 
Theelderbro- TO be preferred before the elder,for what loue or fayour ſocucr. VV hich is not onely to 
Is fe 29ihe take place when queſtion is ofthe right of the elder, but alſo when che next heire male 
prefers befor of the fathers ſide 1s to ſucceed vnto the crowne, albeit that he bee deformed. For one 
"3 oughtnotfor oneinconuenicnce to break ſo good alaw,orto open a gap ſo dangerous 
——— os Monarchies: which to be fo the eſtates 8 people of Hungarie ſhewed by a moſt 
notable example:contrarie vnto the will 8 diſpoſition of Zad:flaus their king, who ha. 

uing no iſſue,adopted Ale his brothers yongeſt ſon,ſo to make him king after himgre- 

ieCting, Coloman his elder brother,whom he in a ſort baniſhed,ſending him a great way 

off,co [tudic in Paris: cauſing him alſo afterwards to enter intothe orders of prieſt- 

hood; 8& withall beſtowing vpon him a biſhoprike,ſo ro rake from him all the hope for 

him to ſucceed vato the crowne. For he was aman altogether deformed, goggle eyed, 

euill ſpoken, lame,8 crooked backed;8 yet for all that Zadr/lans being dead,the eſtates 

of that kingdom draue out the yonger, refuſing to hauc any other king, bur the elder 

brother, whome they called home,and by their ambaſſadors afterward obtained ofthe 

pope, to haue him diſpenced with, and diſcharged of his orders, and marricd alſo. 
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A In like caſe Age/ilaus, a lame dwarfe, having bythe meanes of Zyſander a prince of the 


lame bloud excluded Leotichides as Alcibiades his baſtard, ſucceeded intothe kingdom, 
not as thekings ſon, bur as next ofthe fathers ſide, and ofthe bloud of Hercules : his ad- 
uerſaries in vaine complaining the kingdom to hault. And howbeit that Ly/ander who 
had preferred Age/ilaws to the kingdome afterwards did what he might to haue abro- 
oated the antient royall law, and to haue publiſhed an edi& wheteby the neareſt of 
bloud ſhould not haue ſucceeded ivto the kingdornc, but char the molt ſufficient of 
the bloud royall ſhould ſtibe choſen; yer was there none found of his opinion. 


Whether a king - 


Some there bee which would adiudge kingdomes vnto the yonger being borne dome oughe o 


kings ſons, their elder brethren being borne before that their fathers were king - as was 
iudged for Xerxes,declared king againſt Arzabezus his elder brother begot by Darius 


cuen by lot or rather as it were by chance vnto Darius. But where the kingdome is 
deſcended by a lawfull ſuccelsion from former anceſtors, the eldeſt or neereſt of the fa- 
thers ſtocke is to ſucceed, although he be borne before hus father was poſſeſſed of the 
kingdome . W hereby is vnderſtood whatis to be iudged of the queſtion, which Bar- 
tholus writeth to haue happened in his time ; as whether Phil eatle of Valois his ſon 
borne before his father was king of France , ſhould as king ſucceed him in the king- 
dome; orelſc his yonger ſonne which he had after that he was king > Howbeirthat I 
read in our hiſtories him to haue left behind him none bur his onely ſonne 7ohn . Bur 
this ſame queſtion might well haue bin diſputed in the time of king Char/esthe ſecond, 
who before he was king had his ſonne Lewes : who yet without any queſtion obtained 
the kingdome, although he had his brother Char/es borne whileſt his father was king. 
For now queſtion was of an antientkingdomedeuolued ynto the next of name: wher. 
as otherwiſe the yong ſonne of a king conquering a new kingdome ſhould bepreferred 
before his other brethren borne before their father was a king . For as the children of 
baſe men are not cnnobled, being borne before their father was made noble; neither 
heto be accounted a prieſts ſonne, which was borne before his father was a prieſt :{o 
he alſo which is borne ofa father before that he was king, nor capable ofthe kingdome 
by right of ſucceſsion, cannot pretend any right to the crowne, although he be the 
eldeſt orncereit of kin: but if he be cnabled to attaine thereunto by lawfull ſucceſsion, 
the kingdome of right belongeth vnto him, how be it that hee were not the ſonne of a 
king . As was obſerucd inthe kingdome of Perſia whereinto _Artaxerxes ſucceeded, 
alchough he was borne before his father was king : as claiming the kingdome from his 
great grandfather . And albeit that his mother Pery/atis thruſt all Aſia into civill 
watre to turne the eſtate ynto her beſt beloued ſonne the yong Cyras,yet ſo it is that by 
the iudgement of God he was in battelt by his elder brother onerthrowne and fo ſlain. 
Inlike ſort and vpon the ſame doubt which happened about the ſucceſsion of the king. 
dome of Hungarie , Gezcathe clder brother borne before his father had obtained the 
kingdome, was by the conſent of all the eſtates proclaimed king : which neuer after 
was called in doubr, in what kindome ſocuer . VV hereas otherwiſe there would en- 
ſuc many intollerabe abſurdities :for if the king ſhould leaue bur one ſonne borne be. 
fore that hewas king, he could not ſucceed him . Bur yer whereas we have ſayd, The 
ſoucraigntie tro beduc to cucry onethar is next of kinne; extenderh farre, not onely vn- 
to them who the eldeſt being dead come in ſtead of the eldeſt, but vnro their infinit 
poſteritic alſo . For ſo Demetrius reaſoned in the Senat at Rome, his brother Antio- 
chus king of Syria being dead : for as (fayd he) theright ofnations hath before giuen 


the kingdome ynto mune elder brother, euenby the (elfe ſame right ought I now to 
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yonger ſonne 


borne whileſt his 
wg et father was king: 
before the kingdom of Perſia fell vnto him: which itudgement was yet grounded vpon priothe elder, 


 equitie : For thatthe kingdome was bur lately fallen, notby any ſuccelsiue right, but faher had obrai= 
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ſucceed him inthe ſame. / 

Wherher the «l- But it may de doubted ifthe grandfather yet reigning, the eldeſt ſonne ſhall die lea- 
(kis farber being ning a ſonne,the grandfathers nephew; VV hether the kingdome be due vnto the next 
was king) bee brother or to the nephew, who is one degree farther off. Vpon which queſtion many 


= + =» haue reſolueditto be due vnto the next brother . And indeed Scipio Africanus willing | 
Lingdomme petore 25 an yMPire tO haue appealed the like controuerſic betwixt Corbis and Orſuathe vnkle 
grandfathers = and the nephew, for the kingdome of Numidia, and not knowing what in this point 
pt. toreſolueypon, appointed the kingdometo be tried by combat betwixt them two 
*they both ofthemſclues refuſing to haue any other god or man for iudge but Mars: In 

which combat Corbis being both the elder and che cunninger ouercame his nephew, 

Liaith.38. as Livie Writeth - VW hich like kind of combats betwixt the vncle and the nephew 
haue oftcd in anticnttime beene yndertaken among the Germaine princes : which was . 

the onely cauſe that ſtirred vp Barnard king of Italic to take vp armes againſt the em. 

perour Lewes the Deuout ; alleadging that the empire otright belonged vnto him as | 

the onely ſonne of Pepin the eldeſt ſonne of Charlemargne , and notto Lewes the De. | 

uout the yopger brother of Pepin: howbcit that Lewes yet caried it away, though not | 

—_ ſo muchby right as by force of armes , and ſo prevailing againſt Bernard kept him 

The manner and ſhy yp jn perperuall priſon . And cuen yet at this preſent the kingdome of Moſcouie 


order of the ſuc- | : : 
celsion ofthe j$ alwayes giuen vn the yunger brother, after the death of the grandfather, withour 


-— --= x reſpe& vnto the children of the elder brother: and that more is, the yonger brother 
ſucceedeth inthe kingdome vato the elder brother, although the elder brother being þ4 

king leave behind him a ſonne yer ynder age : For ſo Ba/ilius the Great, king of Moſco. | 
uic lucceeded inthe kingdome after his clder brother who had children. For which 7 
reaſon alſo Henry of Lancaſter the ſonne of 7ohn of Gaunt depoſed Richardthe eldeſt | 
ſonne of Edwerdthe Blacke prince: alleaging that his father becing by death preuen- 
ted, he could not ſucced Edward his grandfather in the kingdome: which yer was but an 
yniuſt quarrel pickt . So inlike caſe Robert of Naples the yonger brother, by the ſen- | 
tence otthe Pope and ofthe colledge ofcardinals, obtained the kingdome of Naples: 
the ſonne of the elder brother king of Hungarie being (o excluded . An vſuall matter | 
amongſt the Vandals, as Procopizy writeth : for ſo Honerius got the kingdome of Gen. 
ſericus his grandfather , howbcic that Gerſo his cldeſt ſonne dying had left ſonnes; J 
which he obtained not ſo much by his grandfathers will, as by the antient law of al- 
moſt all the Nomades and Northren nations. 

And which I ſee to hauc bene common ecuen vnto our anceſtors alſo : for ſo Gon: 
tran prevailed againſt Childebert the eldeſt ſonne of Sigiſbert in the obtaining of the 
kingdom of France. So Mauld oucrcame Robert her nephew,the ſon of Robert her elder 
brother,for the countic of Arthoilc, the Senat of France deſciding the matter ; and ſo 
obtained herfathers whole inheritance. Herry allo ſonne to Theobaldearle of Cham- | 
paigne in like ſute ouercome his eldeſt brothers ſonne. But when John Montfort in like : 
ſure for the dukedome of Britaine was ouerthrown, by his aunt the daughter of /:de of 
Britaine; what by right he could not, he by force obtained, not without a moſt cruell | 
and bloudic watre . Andſo (as we fayd) Robert the ſonne of Charles the ſecond, by K 
the iudgement ofthe Pope obrained the kingdome of Naples, Charles his nephew the | 
elder brothers ſonne, king of Hungaric, in vaine reclaiming.Sanxius alſo the ſonne of 
Alphonſus the tenth king of Caſtile,his tather fauouring ofhim thrult his elder brothers 
ſonnes out of the hope ofthe kingdome. 7ohnallo hauing ſlaine _Arthure, Godfrey | 
his elder brothers ſonne, tooke ypon him the kingdome of England . Vnlike was the 1 
quartell of Siluius, who after the death of Aſcanins, inthe right of his mother rooke ; 
from /ulus, Aſcanins his ſonne, the kingdome ofthe Latins: For that Leuixia had Sil | 
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A nius by Eneas but not Aſcanius- But not fewer, yea and I know not whether moe 


nephews to haue obtained their grandfathers kingdomes, their vncles yer liuing, ac- 
cording to the antient law ofthe Lacedemonians. As for Zycurgus,he gaue vnto Cha- 
rLlans his eldeſt brothers ſonne, his kingdome, which he might cafily hauetaken vnto 
him(elte, the chiids mother conſenting thereunto. Arcus alſo the elder brothers fonne, 
after the death of his grandfather obtained the ſame kingdome, his vncle Acrotazas yer 
living . So alſo /ohnthe ſonne of Ferdinand fucceeded ro _Aphonſns his grandfather 
king of Portugall, Henry his vncle being yer aliue. And not long after Sebaſtian the ſon 
of lohathe eldeſt brother rooke ypon him the kingdome of Emanrel his grandfather, 
and not Henry his vncle, L-wes of Niuecrs alſo after the death of his grandfather gor 
the counties ofthe Low countries his vncle yer liuing and looking on. But Robert the 
ſecond, king of Naples (whoſe father by the ſentence ofthe Pope had ouercome his 
elder brothers (onne ) when queſtion was berwixt the vncle and the nephew for the 
countie of S. Seuerine, by the councell of the lawyers gaue ſentence on the nephews 
ſide . The like ſentence was giuen by the indges ot the court of Paris betwixt the heires 
of John YVaſte the ſonne ofthe carle of Foix , andehe heire of Francis Phebe, who being 
the ſonne of the elder brother had got his grandfathers inheritance, his yncle yet liuing. 
So alſo was it iudged forthe dukedome of Britaine againſt /ohz Momfort. Others haue 
left it as athing doubtful to be tried by combat. For as Scipto Africanus permitted the 
combat berwixt Orſa# and Corbis whom hee conld not by law appcaſe : the ſame we 
read to haue happened firſt ynder Orho the Great , and after that vnder Herry the firft 
in Germanic 3 and the vncle to haue bene ouercome by their brothers ſonnes. But the 
nephew of Agathocles king of Syracuſa ſlew his vacle, going about to haue takenypon 
him his grandfathers kingdome. 


Neither want there probable reaſons on both ſides. For thenephewir auaileth a, ra, 
that his father being dead he falleth into the power of his grandfather,8 ſo is made his fcceGonofthe 
hcire by the law of the twelue tables: and together with his vacles is admitted into his his vack, 


portion of his grandfathers inheritance, he'dying inteſtat . And if the farher ſubſticure 
an heire ynto his ſonae, that ſubſtitution ceaſerth if the ſonne beget children, onely 
vpon the conieCture of the fathers kind affefiontowards his ſonne,, as Papinian the 
lawyer hath anſwered. Yea, by the Roman lawes;brothers ſonnes are admitted vato 
their vncles inheritance : but then how much more true and iult isic for them ro bee 
admirted vnto the inheritance oftheir grandfathers 2 That is alſo moreouer,that by the 
antient cuſtomes of Fees the nephew may by right recciue the whole benefit, his vacles 
being quite excluded . But no reaſon is more cfteRuall, than that an inheritance nei- 
ther centered vpon, neither ſo muchas yerfallen, is nor onely deriued fromthe grand- 
father to the nephews; but cuen the yeric vncertaine hope ofa marter intruſt being 
ſo but vnder acondition conceiued, 

Neither yer forall this is the yncles cauſe on the other fide altogether without rea» 


: | ON Reaſons for the 
ſon, ifa man will butmore neerly looke intotheſe matters, and without guile inter- enifene 


pretthe law oftherwelue tables . For why this law ſtill admitterh the neareſt of kinne nepter, 


vio the inheritance: but now the ſonne is nearer yntothe father than the nephew, 
who but by a falſe ſuppoſall and fiftion is deemed to bethe ſame perſon with his dead 
father . But admitting that a faigned ſuppoſall is in- forne caſes to bee borne wirhall : 
yet ſecmeth it notreaſonthar ſuch a falle fiftionſhonld prevaile againſt the truth, eſpe- 
cially vnto another mans harme or preiudice of his right. Neither doth the kindneſle of 


nature ſuffer the ſonnes to be ſpoyled of their fathers wealth and goods, that all mighe . 


be giuen vnto the nephew,whois fartheſt off from the grandfather : which muſt needs 
be not onely inthe obtaining ofa kingdome;, but alſo of a dukedome, or ofan carle- 
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dome , or of an indiuilible fee,by reaſon of that imaginarie fition whereof wee haue 
ſpoken,the nephew to be ſuppoſed torepreſent the perſon of his dead father . Ando 
farre it was from that the Roman lawes ſhould ſuffer the ſonnes to be diſturbed by the 
nephewes,as that things committed euen butypon ruſt come not ynto the nephewes 
before that all the ſonnes one of thern ſubſtituted vato another,be dead. But admit thar 
the ſonnes,contraric vnto the lawes both of nature, and ofthe Romans, may be disin- 
herited,that ſo way may be made for the nephew (which we ſee in indiuilible ſucceſsi. 
onto beſtill done) yer is it an vnreaſonable, and vniulſt thing,an infant,a child, or one 
vnder age,ofno experience in matters of warre,orin the other ciuill and weightie af- 
faires ofthe Commonweale,to be called vnto the ſoueraigntie of a kingdome; and a- 
nother neerer than he , that excelleth both in yeares and wiſedome,to be in the meane 
timedebarred of his fathers kingdome . For which reaſon the lawyers haue giuen the 
tuition ofthe fathers cnfranchiſcd ſlaue vnto the vncle,the nephew being excluded : bur 
by how much more then is the tuition of the kingdometo be committed vnto the yn- 
cle,rather than vnto the nephew? And laſt of all ſo it is,that vncles vato whom the tu. 
ition of their yong royall nephewes is almoſt ſtill committed, commonly thinke ofno- 
thing elſe,but ofthe murthering and killing ofthem: whereof innumerable examples 
(and yet notall) are in hiſtories reported, all which if I ſhould goc about to gather to. 
gether, I ſhould ſo become tedious . Beſides that,it is in ſacred writ ſer downe, * That 
Commonweale to be miſerable and unfertunat where children beare rale. 

Howbeit that the old receiued cuſtome of our aunceſtours,and iudgements in this 
caſe often giuen, haue called me backe from this opinion. For thoſe inconueniences 
which we haue ſpoken of, happen but ſeldome: which being ſuch , the lawmakers are 
not greatly toreſpeCt. For if we would rehearſe all the kings of Fraunce eucn from the 
time of Charles the Grear,we ſhall ſcarcely,or elsnot at all,inthe ſpace of rwelue hun- 
dred yeares, find the vncle and the nephew,after the dearh of the grandfather, ro have 
met together as competitors in the ſucceſsjon of this kingdome. Wee readit in the 
ſpace of about fiue or fix hundred yearesto have happened once in England, oncein 
Callile,twice in Portugall , and once in Sicilia . V herefore letthe ſentence as well of 
the auntient,as of the later lawyers preuaile for the nephew againſt the yncle : not on- 
ly in direQ,but cucn in oblique, and collaterall ſucceſsion alſo . VV hich we haue ſome- 
what the more curiouſly reaſoned of, for that ſucceſsion ofthe kingdome of Fraunce, 
which ſeemeth to be cucn neere at hand . Butif coſin Germans , or the yncle and the 
nephew,ſball inthe right of themſelues without any fained ſuppoſall ofrepreſentation, 
lay claime vnto the crowne ofa king their kinſman,dead without heires male,be itthat 
they were fiftic degrees off,yer he that is deſcended ofthe elder , albeit that hee were 
himſclfe the younger,ſhall carry it away from the elder : as it may and hath oftentimes 
enow happenedin thisrealme . And yet neuerthelefle in particular ſucceſsions in colla- 
rerall lines,they ſhall equally diuide the diviſible inheritance into parts: bur if the inhe- 
ritance be indiuiſible,the elder of the two in like degree is to bee preferred before the 
younger,and tocnioy the right of his elderſhip , albcit that the younger bee deſcended 
from the more auntient aunceſtors: as was adiudged in the court of Paris,berwixt Yi. 
liers,and Baynecourt,colens germans,for the inheritance of Francis Bloqus , without any 
regard ynto the race oftheelder aunceſtours,conſidering that they came vnto the ſuc- 
celsion of thcir chicfe ot head, and not by falſe ſuppolall, or by the way of repreſen- 
tation . 

And yet is it not ſufficientythat the next heires male of name ſucceed, bur it is need- 
full alſo,that the kingdome, how great ſocuer it be,with all the ſoucraigne rights ther. 
of, bee wholly giucn to one without partition : as Genſericus king of the, Vandales 
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| A wiſely appointed, Fot otherwiſeifa Monarchy be diuided,it1s no more to be accoun- Thita kingdars 


. . 4 . he 1 cat focuct 
ted a Monarchy, but rather a Poliarchy, or Monarchy divided ivro many Monat- ;,acecs hevun- 


chies. VW bich was not by the law Salique with vs (as ſome ſuppole) prouided for, or Somuione 
foorcſeene. For we find that © Hibert, brother to Dagobert the eldeſt fonne of Clotarre exe whos 
the ſecond,was allo king with his brother, one of them holding nothing of the other. 
Clodowews allo the cldeft onne of Dagobert,was king of Paris,and Srgeberr his brother 

king of Metz. Andaftcr the death of Clodoners his foure ſonnes diuided the realme in- 

co foure kingdomes : for Childebert was king of Patis,Clodoners king, of Orleans , Clo- 

taire of Soiffons,and Theedoric of Metz. But the reſt being dead , all in fine came to 
Clotaire,whoſe eldeſt lonne Cherebert was king of Paris,Chrlperric of Soiflons,Gontran 

of Orleans, and Sigebert of Merz, all kings : which multitude of kings were ſcarece euct 

quiet fromcuill warres . For which it was wifely provided by the ſucceſſors of Hugh 

Capet,who ordained three kings of great conſequence for the maintaining of this Mo- 

narchy in the greatnefle thereot . Firſt they excluded the baſtards of the houſe of Threethings of 


g1eat conlequece 


Fraunge,from all entrance vnto the kingdome,not allowing them ſo much as to be ac- 0rdained for the 
counted inthe number oftheir naturall children : that ſo from thencetorth they might Q/hinutome « 
thinke ofthe begerting of lawfull children , their baſe borne children being now quite France wihe | 
excluded from = crowne. Howbeit that it was permurted vnto the baſtards of other p 

princes ofthe blood,arid of other noble houſles,ro be by their fathers avouched,and to 

beare the name, the armes,the ſtile and noble tities of their naturall fathers: prouiding 

alſo berter, by taking away of the maſters ofthe palace, whole power was now become 

dreadtull vntothe people,and daungerous vnto the kings . Secondarily they ordained 

all the ſoueraigne royall rights,to be wholly and entirely giuen to the eldeſt brother 

alone , and from thenceforth not to be communicated with the younger brethren, bur 

to be all enforced to yeeld vnto their elder brother all obedience and fealtic, And laftly, 

chat ſuch lands as by the kings appointment were afsigned vnto the kivgs ſonnes,to be 

holden in fealtie,they dying without heires male,ſhould againe freely returne vnto the 

crowne. And the kings ſiſters to have their dowrie in money onely : that ſo not onely 

the rights of ſoucraigntic,butcuen the crowne lands alſo , might ſo much as poſvible 

was be kept whole 8& entire yntothe eldeſt brother. And as for the baſtards of France, 

we findthemin former times to haue had their parts in the kingdome togethet with 

the kings other lawtull ſonnes : as the baſtard brother of Charles the Simple, had parc 

in the kingdome , and o after the manner of our aunceſtors was called a king . True it 

is,that Theodorrc the kings baſtard was excluded,torthat he was begot of a bondwo- 

man,who yet neuerthelefle demaunded his part of the kingdome, vnto whome for all 

that aunſwere was giuen, That he muſt firſt be made a free man. 

And as for diuiding of a Monarchy,T haue (aid,that being diuided, itis no more a 4 Monarchy 6i- 
Monacchy,no more than a crowne or robe diuided into parts,is any more to bee ac. 20 mere 
connted a robe or a crowne : the inuiolat nature of vnitie being ſuch,as that it can abide «Monarchy. 
no partition. Neither find we the auntient kings of Perſia, Zgypr, Parthia,or Affyria, 
at any time to haue diuided their moſt great and ſpatious kingdomes: neither yet any 
other kings to haue vſed any ſuchparrition of their realmes. 7oſaphat king of the Tewes 
having ſix ſonnes, left his kingdom whole and entire vnto his cldeſt ſonne Horarn, afsig- 
ning vntothe reſt certaine yearely annuities, or penſions. The firſt that opened this 
daungerous gap,was Ariſtodemws king of Lacedemonia,who yet diuided not his king- 
dome vnto his rwo ſonnes, Proculus and Exriithenes,out lett the kingdome vndiuided 
vntothem both : and ſo thinking to haue made them both kings , tooke from them 
both all ſoueraigne authoritic and power. After whoſe example the kingdome of the , 
Meſlenians,necre ynts the Lacedemonians, was by the father giuen vndiuided vnto | 
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Leucippus and Amphareus,being brethren: the chicfe cauſe why thoſe two kingdoms 
Todividez were chaungedinto Ariftocrarics. And yer two incopucniences propounded,it is ber. 
wn dangerous ter LO kingdomesto be giuen vnto two kings,than one kingdome to be giuen to ma- 
ny : as it hath ſometimes happened, the father to haue divided vnto his ſonnes divers 
kingdomes, before they were into one vnited ; for ſo James king of Aragon appointed 
Petey his eldeſt ſonne to be king of Aragon,and /ames his younger ſonne to bee king 
of Maiorque: howbeit that afterward the elder brother rookethe yonger priſoner, and 
in priſon ſtarued him,whome much leſſe he would haue endured to haue bene partner 
with him inthe kingdome , and {o vnited both the kingdomes into one. So it befell 
alſo the children of Boleflaws the ſecond, king of Polonia,who having diuided theking. 
dome vnto his foure ſonnes,and leauing nothing vnto the fitt,kindled ſuch a fire of le. G 
dition,as could not afterward be quenched, but with much blood of the fubic&s. Yet 
5 ary this diviſion of kingdomes is well to bee borne withall, when it1s made by him which 
may bebome. 11th conquered them, who may giue his conqueſts got by his owne proweſle and va- 
lour,vnto his yonger ſonnes,as he ſeeth good,according to their age or deſerts; lcauing 
ver ſtill vnto the eldeſt, the aunticnt kingdome or territorie: as did Yillzam theCon- 
querour,who Ick the dukedome of Normandic, and the other countries which he had 
from his father, vato his eldeſt ſonne Robert Curteyſe , who (ucceeded him not in the 
kingdome of England,for that he was not the ſonne ofa king (as ſaith the Norman hi- 
ſtorie) bur left that kingdome which he had conquered vnto Wilham Rufacs, which hee 
had not as yet vnited ynto his other countries: leauing vnto Henrre his third ſonne no- H 
thing but a yerely pe nfion:and yet for all that Robert the cldeſt brother, defirovs alſo to 
hauc hadthe kingdome from Hepnry the third brother , who after the death of illrams 
Rnfus his brother, had ceiſed thereon, in ſecking roo greedily thereafter , loſt both the 
one and the other : and being taken by the third brother (who now carried away all) 
Thats new con» Was by him caſt in priſon,and ſo depriurd of his fight there miſerably died . And albe. 
quered kingdom it that this diſpoſition of the Conquerours was right iuſt,as grounded both vppon rea- 
ons rights fon and authoritic,yet had it bene much more fattie,ro hauc left the whole kingdome, 
urs Fg =o.and all thc ſoucraigne rights thereot vnto one alone: as. was done amongſt the chil- 
CO dren of Charles Countie of Province, and of Philep Yalois king of Fraunce, where the 
many. eldeſt had all: which is by farre the ſureſt for the eſtate, without reſpe&vnto the other t 
legitimat children,which are not to have place, where queſtion is of ſoucraigntie,or of 
demaines vnited toa Monurchy . Forif honourable fees be notto be diuided, by how 
much lefle can kingdomes themlelues,and ſoucraigne rights ſo bee? As dukedomes, 
counties,and matquilats,yca and in many places baronics alſo, are not ſuffered to fall 
into partition : provided yet that the yonger brethren bee in ſome ortrecompenſed ; 
which recompenſing is notin a Monarchy,which ſuftcreth neither diuifion nor eſti. 
How the kings IMation to take place . But well of long time the vic hath bene, to giue certaine lands 
Fn ted fo and fees for the maintainance of the younger brethren of the houſe of Fraunce: which 
in Fraunce, haye bene again adiudged ynto the crowne, they which had them being dead withour 
iſſue: as was decided for the inheritance of Robert carle of Cleremont brother to ſaint 
Lewes,vnto whome that inheritance was adiudged: his other brethren Charles and Al. K 
phonſus carlc of Poitiers both excluded . The like iudgement being alſo giuen againſt 
Eharles,conceraing the ſucceſsion into the inheritance of _A/phonſwe,dying allo with- 
out iſſue : Charles his brother enioying no part thereof, the inberitance by a decree of 
the Senat,bcing adiudged from him,and giuen vnto the crowne . For which cauſe the 
ſucceeding kings better aduiſedand to the intent that the matter ſhould bee no more. 
doubted of , haue prouided, that inthe letters patents concerning the lands and penſi- 
ons giuen vnto their younger brethren, it ſhould expreſly be compriſed, thatthey dying 


withour 
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| 4 without heires male, tlioſc Jands vntothem ſo giuen ſhould againe returne vnto the | | 
j 


'B 


crowne: as was done in the graunt ofthe lands giuento Lewes duke of Aniou, king 
Toh his ſonne. And albeit that Rexate the yonget ſonne of Lewes the third, duke 
of Aniou,ſucceeded his elder brother into the inheritance, yer was it rather by ſuffe. 
rance,than for any right he had ſoto doe as heire male. For otherwile the catle of Ni- 
uers afterthe death of Charles duke of Bourgundie (his nie kinſman dead without any | 
heires male) might iuſtly haue claimed the dutchie , conſidering that in the letters pa- If 
tents of Philipthe Hardy,the dukedome of Bourgundie was given vnto him and to his h 
children,as well females as males,withour any c::ception of ſexe . Yet pretended the IKE: 
carle no rightthercunto, but the duke being dead, king Lewes the cleuenth in his owne ll 
right claimed the dukedome of Bourgundie . True it is,that the French kings in that 

point ſometime fauourthe princes of the blood , ſuffering them to enioy the inheri. 

rance of their kinſmen , dying withour heires male. So Philip of Valois obtaining 

the kingdome, reſigned the earledome of Valois vnto his younger brother Charls. 

And Charles the fixt the French king being dead,Char/es of Angouleſme ſucceeded vn- 

to the dutchie of Orleans,and yer his ſonnes ſonne Zohn of Angouleſme ſucceeded nor 

ynto the ſaid dutchy of Orleans, Lewes the twelit hauing got the kingdome , annexing 

thefame dukedome ynto the crowne. For they are deceiued which write Petey of Bur- 

bon,lord of Beauicu,to hauc ſucceeded his brother /ohn into the lands which hee had 


recciued fromthe kings his aunceſtors, by lawtfull right rather than by the graunt and 


' C fauourofking Lewes the eleuerth, whole filter _Hwne the laid Peter had maried, whom 
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he moſt entirely loued. Andſo Lewes the twellt was content alſo,that Suſaz of Burbon 

the onely daughter bf Peter of Burdon,mairying Cysrles of Burbon, ſhould hold ſuch 

lands, long before giuen to the crowne : but the ſaid Sufzr2becing dead without iſſue, 

thoſe lands were forthwith ceized vpon, and againe annexed vnto the crowne,namely 

the countics of Auergne,and Clermont,and the dukedome of Zurbon, howbcit that ic 

was not inthe lecters patents compriſed: which thing isthought elpecially ro haue ma- 

ued Charles of Burbon to haue centred into rebellion againſt the king . Soalfo we find, 

that after the death vt 74: the third, duke of 14lanſongthe durchy of Alanſon was at the 

motion ofthe kings Attourney generall ceized vpon for the king 3 howbeitthat the 

duke had left two daughters his heires,vnto whome were relerucd onely the lands by 

their father purchaſed . All which was cone to the intent fo much as was pcisible, ro 

keepe the kingdome vndiuided,and foto come whole andentire ynto the kings, and 

not rent and torne, with the parts thereof as the limmes pluckt away : as it hath alſo 

bene wilely foreſcenc,and prouided for,in the dutchics of Sauoy, Milan, Loraine, Man. The reaſon why h 

tua,and Cleue, which indiuiſibly belong vmo the next of kin. And albeit that the Ger- nortenk, brit l 

man princcs do equally divide all the fees of the empire,excepting the princes cleors, cnging mee lk 

yetisthat contrarie vnto the cuſtome and manne: oftheir aunceltours (who as Tact- ev which dl 

tus Writeth) gaue all their land; and inheritances vnto the eldeſt,and their mouables 8 | 

money onely vnto the reſt. And (o we read Avraham the Patriarchte haue done, gij- Fraunce. 4 

uing his whole inheritance vnio his eldeſt ſonne,and money vnto the reſt, waome hee fl 

ſent from him whileſt he himlelte yer liued. 0 
But haply here ſome man may ſay.tt to be expedient if the Monarchic be great, as | h 

were thoſe ofthe Perſians,the Romans,the Frenchmen,andthe Spaniards 3 and that ay wenBiens | 

the prince or monarch haue many children,orthatthere be many competitors , that ſortobewith 1/4 

then the ſurcit way isto diuide it : fo as did Auguſtus, Flarcus '_Antonins;Sextus Pom. dedint many. [| | | 

peius,who by lotdiuided the Roman empire, and ſo of one great Monatchic made 1 

three. And this expediencic ſhould ſceme ynto me good, it that princes after that they 


had bounded out their frontiers,could bound our alſo their deſires . But there are no 
mountaines 
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' mountaines ſo high,no rivers ſo broad,nor (cas ſo deepe,that were cuer yet able to ſtay E A 
the courſe of their ambitious and inſatiable deſires : as theſe three greatmen of whom 
T but cucn now ſpoke, by proofe ſhewed: not onely the iſland of Sicilia ( although jr 
wete but a moſt ſtrait prouince) but cucnthe ayre which we breath,together wich life 
it ſclfe,bcing taken from Sextus Pompeins,the bonds of contederacic being in ſhort time 
broken amongſt the confederats. Neither could Atoms endure the goucrnment | 
of Auzuſtus,nerher Auzuftusrhe gouernment of Anthonie,although he were a great 
way off trom him : So that one of the three being before ſlaine , the other two could 
neuer be at quiet,vntill they had one of them quite ruinatced the other. And if at any 
time it hauc happened, ſome of the emperours of the Eaſt, and ofthe Weſtin ſo great 
anempireto haue lived in peace, it was not long, bur almolt a miracle, neither fuch ag G 
ro be drawne into examples for vs to imitate: whereas rothe contrarie for one example 
of them,which hauc in vnitic and concord gouerncd rogerher, there are to be found an 
hundred which haue maſſacred one another . VV hercotchere is no more notable ex+ 
ample,than the mighti® Orhoman tamilie, whereia many moſt horrible murders hauc 
bene for the empire committed,the parents not ſparing their owne children, ncither the 
children their parents : inſomuch that within chis rwo hundred yeares paſt, chey hauc 

Soueraigntic ad- qr ceaſed (till to kill one another, vnrill there be but one of them left aliue . And inthe 
mitreth no part. ,. ; a . , ; 
neiſhip. lictle iſle of Gerbe;,fix kings haue in lefle time than fifreene yeares beene flaine one of 
them by another , being not able to endure a companion or partaker one ot them with 
another in the ſoucraignrie. And albeit that Ga/eace the ſecond, andBarnabas,wo moſt H 
louing brethren, brought vp cuen from their cradles together, having oftentimes cndu. 
red like daungers; being both baniſhed,and both at one andthe ſelte ſame time called 
home againe,and both two eſtabiiſhed licutcnants of the empirc,and alwayes compa- 
nions in armes together; had equally diuided the principalitic of Milan berwixt chem, 
which they fo held and defended,as rhar'ic ſeemed a thing impolsible to ſeperat thema 
funder : yer at length Galexce onely tor the ambitious defire of ſoucraignnie, moſt cru- 
elly flac his ſaid brother,togerher with all his children . So Abmelech the baſtard flue 
threeſcore and nine of his brethren, that he might all alone raigne. And Berdeboc king 
of Tartarie with like laughrer,and for like cavſc,flue his twelue brethren. Sephadin allo 
cauſed theren ſonnes of his brother Saladzn to be all murthered,that he might hiumſelfe x 
aloneraigne in ZEgypt. Theſucceſfors of ! 4cxanader allo molt parc of them luc one 
another,notſparing cither their parents,or children. For as tor one brother to kill ano- 
ther,it was ſo common a matter (as P/utarch writerh) as that it ſeemed almoſt a mira- 
cle vnto the ambaſſadour of Prolomey, that Demetrius ſtanding on the right hand of 
Antigonus his father, with a boare ſpeare in his hand,could abſtaine from killing of his 
father . But yet greater was the crueltic of king Dezotarus,who at one timac lcw twelue 
of his ſonnes,tor no other cauſe, but ſo the better ro aſſure his kingdome vnco the thir- | 
tcenth,whome he beſt loued . For alwayes amongſt cquals,the ambitious deſires they . 
hauc tobe one ofthem greater than another , ſtill armeththem one againſt another: j 
W herasina Monarchy,where there is bur one ſoucraigne,and vnto whom the prin- | 
ccs of the blood arc all ſubie&,being prouided of yearcly penſions,or lands ginen them 
for their maintenance; 1t 1s ccttaine,that ro hauc alwaics ſome farther fauour from their 
| foucraigne,they will ſtill yeeld them more obeyſance . And therefore our kings which 
Re odnagd hauec bene berrer aduiſed, haue nor giuen vnco their brethren, or the princes of che 
command;not HIood.the places of licutenants generall of their armies, either of the high conſtable: 


to be committed 


wvro princes of but rather ynto ſome other ofthe meancr nobilitie, ſuch as were Bertrand Gweſchlin, .. 
the blood,or o- : . 3 of * 
therwiſe greas Olruer Cli/ſon,Srmon carle of Montfortywith others of like qualitic , men of great ſer. 


_ uice, arid ynder whome the princes ofthe blood might march ; and yer ncuctthelefle 
without 
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A without all hope of aſpiring to the ſoucraigntie . So as did the auntient Romans, and Ih 
namely Auguſtus,who amonglt other the ſecrets of his gouernment, hadrthis for one, I! 
Nor to giue the place of a Generall, or of a Gouernour of the frontiers, and eſpecially 1t8 

! of Egypr,vntoany the noble Senators of aunticnt houſes , but onely vnto men of Jo 

meaner eſtate. And albeit that the kings ofthe Northerne parts haue as it were alwaies 

called the princes of their blood vnto their councell; yet ſo itis,that other Monarches 
 keepethem backe ſo much as they can:whetherir be for the diltrutt they hauein them, 

| ortokeepetheir councell in ſuch libertie,as that it may nor be diminiſhed by the grear- 

neſſe of the princes ofthe blood : or that it is to take away the ambition and icaloufic 
which is incuitable amongſt princes ofthe ſame blood, it the king ſhall chance to fauor 
3 oneofthem more than another . Andalthough there be many princes neere ynto the 
| Othomanblood,as namely the Mrchalogltes,the Ebranesthe Turacanes;yet are they ac- 
ner of the priuie coupcel,cither yet admired to any great place of honor,or command. 
Andin the Monarchy otthe Athiopians(which is one ofthe greateſt,and moſt aunti- Arighe firange 
enteſt inthe world) there is no prince of the blood, which commeth neere the court, mong the 
but are all trained vp in all honour and vertue,within a moſt ſtrong caſtle, buile yppon *mn* 
the mountaine Anga (one of the highelt in all Aﬀrike) kept with a perperuall & ſtrong 
yarriſon: from whence at ſuch time as the king dieth, he which excelleth the reſt in ver- 
rue,is from the mountaine called vnto the kingdome , VW hich ( as they ſay) was firſt 
1 c ordainedby one Abrahams king of Athiopia,by diuinereuclation,to auoid the faCtions 

and ciuill warres of princes among theml(elues; as alſo the maſſacres which oft times 

happen in other kingdomes, about the ſoueraigntie 3 as alſo to haue alwaies princes of 

the blood roiall, whome they call The Chilarex of 1/raet (afluredly ſuppoſing them to 

be of the blood of the Hebrewes : belide that, the Xchiopian language taketh much 

ofthe Hebrew) to the intent the eſtate ſhould not fall into combultion, the kings line 

fayling : orels for that the princes of the blood ſhould not at libertic ſecke to aduance 

themlclues by force : or being advanced, ſhould nor ſeeke to inuade the eſtate , For a ger etihe ter. 

man may hold it for a maxime, That in euery Commonweale,itroo much power be <«,maſte of the 

giuen vntoa prince or greatlord ofthe blood,it is alwaycs to be feared, leaſt he ſhould 

at one time or other ceize vpon the eſtate; ſeeing that cuen the baſeſt companions 

mounted ynto hic degree,ate not without cauſe to be feared. So Sultan Solyman made 

Abraham Baſſa of a\laue ſo great, by heaping honors vpon honours vpon him, as that 

in fine fearing his power, he was glad to cauſe his throat to be cut as hee was ſleeping, 

and afterwards found him be worth thirtic millions of gold . But this is more to bee 

feared in alittle kingdome or eſtate,than in a great: for that the ſubics coupt yp asir 

were all in one place,are the more cafily kept vnder by the power of the ſtronger. So 

when James _ prince of Sienna,too much fauouring Peter Gambecourt, a man of 

baſe degree, had made him too great in honour and wealth , he was by him ( before he 

was aware) thruſt out of his cſtate . The like pranke Calippus ſerued Dion; Brutus, Ce- 

E far; Macrin, Caracalla; Maximinus,the emperour Alexander ; Philip, the yong Gor- 
dianus : and an infinit number of others, who cxalted from moſt baſe degree, haue dri- 
uen out their maiſters by whome they grew, and ſo made themſclues lords . Who 
would haue thought that _Aegathocles a Potters ſonne,of a common ſouldior choſen a 
Generall,durſt haue ſlaine all the nobilitie and richer ſort of the citiſens of Syracula, & 
made hiniſelfe a king? Now if ſuch a baſe companion as he durit doc ſo much , how 
much more warily is it thento be foreſeenc,that too great a commaund ot power bee 
not giuen vnto princes or great men,cither at home, or in ſeruice abroad ? And this is 
it for which many haue holden,that by law the poynts reſerued vnto the maieſtie of a 


ſoucraigne prince, are neucr to bee communicated ynto aſubic, no not ſo much as 
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by commilsion ,to the intent that no gap by any way be opencd for the lubie& to en- F 


ter by into the ſoucraigne eſtate of his prince. | 
_—_ ., We haveſaidallo,thata Monarchy ought to deſcend vnto the hcires male, confi. 
enofcheauchor dering that the rule and government ofwomen,is direly againſt the Jaw of nature, 
| 1 60g which hath giuen vnto men wiſedome,ſtrength,courage,and power), to commaund; 
mp, and taken the ſame from women. Yea the * law of God hath expreſly ordained, That 
| the woman ſhould be ſubic& vnto the man , and that not onely inthe goucrnment of 
kingdomes and empires,but allo in cuery particular mans houſe & familic:he * threat- 
ning of his enemies, To giue them women to be miſtreſſes oucr them) as of all milc- 
ries and calamitics the worſt. Yea and the law it ſelte forbiddeth women all charges 
and offices proper vnto men zas to iudge,to {uc,and other ſuch like things: and that not 
onely for lacke of wiſedome (as faith Martian,when as amongſt all the goddefles one. 


ly Pallas had no mother,but was borne of Ixpiters braine, to ſhew that wiſdom procce. 


© Eſay.8, 


ded not from women) burt alſo for that mens aCtions are contrarie vnto their ſexe, and | 


to feminine modeſtic and chaſtitic . Neither was there any thing which more incen- 

ſed the Senat of Rome,againſt the emperour Helrogabalus , thanto ſee his mother to 

comeinto the Senat,thaugh ſhe came bur only to [ce,8 not to ſay any thing. VV hich 

; ' was alſo thought a right ſtrange thing to our aunceſtors , that Maud, grandmother to 
= <mtly, ' Philipthe Long,ſhould be aſsiſtant vnto Robert Contic of Artoile,avd Xargret Coun- 
examples of mi» 154 of Flanders, at the indgement of the Countic of Clairmont. Now if itbe an ab. 


ny worthy wo- 


mangad expert» ſurd and rediculous thing,for women to buſic themlclues in mens publike aftions and 


| +19 many affaires,belonging properly voto men: much more ynſecmely is ic,thoſethings which 
ments 70 fully | belong vnto ſoueraigntie,to lic open vnto womens pl:afurg. For firſtthe womanyn. 
|= #99 ———_ ro whome the ſoucraignre 15 deuolued,oftheſe two things mult doe one; cither ſhee 
wbevicdto muſt marrie,or elſe continue vnmartied,and ſo her ſelte ruke , Tt ſhee ſhall marrie, yet is 


Gy it ſtil a Gynecocratic,or womans gouernment;for thatthe marriage is made with that 


condition, T hat the ſoucraigntic is ſtill with the woman,and not with the husband: as 
was expreſly excepted at ſuch time as J/abella queene of Caſtile marde Ferdinand kin 
of Arrogon : andin our time,betwixt Mary queene of England , and Phzlp prince of 
Spaine,whome they called the queenes husband . And in like caſe in the matrimoniall 
contradts betwixt Sigi/mundarchduke of Auſtria (who was afterward emperour) and 
Mary queene of Hungarie, whome the ſubjects in ſcorne called King are. In which 
caſe the husband is chicfe of his familie,and maiſter of his domeſticall houſhold ; and 
yet for all that in publike affaires remaineth ſubic& vnto his wife . For why,the publike 
power (as faith the law) is acuer bound ynto the domeſticall power. And for this cauſe 
the Conſull Fabirz cauſed his father (the great Fabims) to alight from his horſe to doe 
him honour,asto the Conull in publike : who yer for all that by vertuc of his fatherly 
power, might withour giuing cauſe or reaſon why,haue put him to death at home in 
his owne houſe. But ifthe queene ſtall remaine vnmarried(which is the moſt true wo- 
Alltheſedanger® rnans ſoueraigntic) rhe Commonweale muſt needs fo be in great daunger : For that 
tht people being of a great and couragious ſpirit, will deeme a womans gouernment 
nr nl but ignominious,and not long to be endured; ſome both by their ſpeaking 8 writing, 
have'beneright (ooffing and deriding their ſexe, otherſome their womanly wantonneſle, and others 


well auoided and 


prevented,bythe chejr womanniſh intollerableneſle : whereas nothing is more daungerous vnto an 
wiſedom of wor- h hi l b h ( . R & . 6 
thy women, who eſtate,than to haue them which beare the ſouerajgntic contemncd ard derided of their 


f Tal : . * . . & 
withos ll i" fubiects, ofthe maintenance of whoſe maieſtie,dependeth the preſeruation both of the 


ny wen-bave [ayes and of the eſtate, which ſhould bee troden vnder foot for the womans ſake, 


maintained the 


| mcleſte of heir azainſt whome there ſhall ncuer want mockings,reproaches,flaunderous libels,and ſo 
eraigntie, X 


vicherepora- in finerebellions & ciuill war,eſpecially if ſhe (impatient of ſuch vnworthy reproach) 
tion of they lexe. ſhall 
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ſhall ſeeke ro bee thereof reuenged, which can hardly without ciuill rumult bee done. 
But if the ſhall chance to bcare but the leaſt extraordinarie fauor to any one of her ſub« 
1es,bclide the enuic which he is to endure,to whome ſuch favour is ſhowne,men will 
ſtill on her part miſconſter the ſame. For if the wiſeſt, and moſt chalt have euenin thar 
reſpeft had much adoe to keepe themſclues from falle reports , much lefle can a ſoue- 
raigne princeſſe couer her fanours ;no morethan can a light firebrand ſer vpon an high 
watch tower : which may ſerue for cauſe enough to kindle the fire of 1ealoufie among 
the ſubies, and to arme them one ofthem againſt another. Beſides thar, it is almoſt 
naturall vato women,to take pleaſure & delight inthe number and quarrels of their ſu» 
ters. Bur if the ſubies be ſo minded ,as by torce or otherwile to lufter in the ſoueraigne 
eſtate a womans gouernment,then is it notro be doubted , but thateuerie one of the 
ſubicas ſhall be conſtrained to endure the like in their owne priuat houſes alſo . For it 
is a rule in policic,that whatfocuer thing is found good,and (ufferable in publike, the 
ſame is ro be drawne into conſequence and example in particular . VV hich was the 
cauſe.the Perſian princes preferred a requelt vnto Dari Memnoy (whome the holy 
Scripture calleth A//ver»s) That the dilobedience of the queene Yaſthz his wife, ſhould 
not remaine ynpuniſhed , leaſt her pride ſhould gine occaſion vntothe other ſubiefts 
wiucs to he diſobedient vnto their husbands. For as the familie is our of order, where 
the woman commaundeth ouer the husband,confidering that the head of the familic 
hath loſt his dignitie ro become a ſlaue : euen ſo a Commonweale (ro ſpeake proper- 


C ly) looſeth the name,where a woman holdeth the ſoucraigntic , how wiſe ſocuer ſhee 


be ; burſo much the more if ſhe be vniuſt withall , and not abletorule her owne immo.- 
derat luſts and deſires. I ſuppoſe there is none which knoweth not what tragedies /one 
queene of Naples (who of her vnchaſtitic was called Zupz,or a thee wolfe) ſtirred vp 
of her ſelte, who moſt cruelly murchered three kings her husbands, and was therefore 
her ſelfe alſo ſtrangled,as ſhe well dbſerued. I ſpeake nor of the horrible and brutiſh 
luſts of Semyramw,the firitthar by a ſtraunge meanes ſer foot intorhe Aſſyrian Monar- 
chy. For having obtained of the king,to hauc the ſoucraigne commaund but for one 
day,ſhe the ſame day commaunded the king himlſelte ro be flaine . W hat ſhould I ſay 
of Athalia queene of [uda,who ſeeing her husband (laine, put rodeath all the princes 
of the blood (excepting one which eſcaped) and ſo by force held the ſoucraigntie,vnril 
that ſhe was art laſt by the people her ſelte alſo murthered. With like wickedneſle alſo 
Chleopatralue her brother, that ſo ſhe might alone enioy the kingdom of Agypr.There 
was alſo one Zenobia, who ſtiled her ſelfe an empreſle (togerher with the thirtie, vſur- 
ping tyrants) and was by the emperour _AHvre/zan oucrcome.. And in like caſe did Hz- 
rene empreſle of Conſtantinople,coupr vp atlaſt into a monaſterie her (elle. In bricte 
I find no people to have liked ofthe ſoueraigntic of womans goucrnment: howbeit 
that many hauc endured the ſame : as did the Neapolitans the gouernment of Cox- 
ſtance , laſt ofthe race of the Norman kings,that raigned in Naples. And after that of 
Tolandthe daughter of John Brenne, married to the emperor Frederike the ſecond, who 
gauc that kingdome to Manfred his bale fonne , whoſe daughter ConFance marrying 
intothe houſe of Aragon, kindled the fire of the warres which continued two hundred 
yeares , berwixt the houſes of Aniou and Aragon; and could neuer bee quenched 
but with the great cftuſion of the blood of many moſt valiant and worthy men; 
and all for hauing' giuen an entrance vnto a daughter into the ſucceſsion of the 
kingdome of Naples. But when the colledge of cardinals ſawthe Chriſtian Common- 
weale,and eſpecially Iralic,to haue endured ſo many and (o great flaughters,in fo long 
andſuch mortall wartres,and all for diſtafte ſoucraigntie ; it was by them decreed, That 
tromthat time forward,the kiogdome of Naples ſhould no more deſcend ynto wo+ 
SL men 
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men zas in the inueſtiture made to _AMphonſus king of Arragon,in the yeare 1455, and F 
aficrwardto Ferdinand king of Arragon, in the yeare 1458, it is cxpreſly (ct downe, 
That the daughters ſhould not ſucceed vnto the kingdome of Naples, ſo long as there 
were any heires male,cither inthe direCt or collaterail line , eyen ynto the filt degree. 
But that gap for the ſuccelsion ofdaughters being opened 0] talie, was afterwards alſo 
tin praftiſe inthe kingdomes of Hungarie,and of Polonia,which fcll to Marie and 
The kingdoms Fledwige thc daughters and heires of Lewes king of Hungarie,and of Polonia; which 
CR” had ncuer beture bene ſeene. Ar which ſelte ſametime almoſt, ary Yolmer(contrary 
Et VYntothelawcs and auntient cuſtomes of the countries) ſucceeded into the kingdomes 
aragon;Na- of Norway, Sweden,and Denmarke . The like example was after alſo followed in the 


uarregand Eng - 


land,co buet»- kingdome of Caſtile, whercinto Iſabel of Caſtile ſucceeded her father, hauing gained 
ms non the favour of the nobilitie : who albeit that ſhee was one of the wileſt princeſſes that 
foneraigntie. eucr were, yet did the eltates ofthe countrey thereof complaine,and the people therear 
orudge,complayning themſelues, Neuer before to haue endured a womans gouern- 
ment. And whereas ſhe alleaged Socrna the daughter of Aiphonſwv,to hauc before in 
ke manner brought the kingdome of Caſtile vnto Sfn her husband : aunfwere was 
thereunto made by the ſubic&s, Thatto haue bene done rather by. torce , than by any 
right; and that from that time the eſtates of Caſtile had proteſted, That it was contrary 
vnto the lawes of the country. VV hich halted the marriage berwixt Ferdinand and the 
ſaid /abella,lo to keepe the people vnder . And albeitthat Hewry king of Caſtile, had 
by his laſt will and teſtament at the tire of his death declared, 'T hatthe kingdome of 4 
Caſtile ater him belonged vnto Lewes the ninth the French king;, in the right of his 
' mother Blawnch of Caſtile; and that the barons of Caltile had writ vmto the ſaid French 
king,that he ſhould cometo take pofleſsion of the kingdome: yet fo ir was,that hee ne- 
uer durſt yndertake to lay claime vntothe ſame, howbeit chat he had the conſent of the 
nobilitic ofthe kingdome by letters vader their hands and ſeales , which are yet to bee 
ſcencin the records of Fraunce . Now by the ſame craft that ſabe! had wreſted vnto 
her ſelfe the kingdome of Caſtile, did Ferdinand the ſonne of Leonore allo gaine the 
kingdome of Arragon: as did alſo after himthe earle of Barcelone , hauing married 
Petronellathe daughter ofthe king of Arragon. VV hich happened allo in the king- 
dome of Nauarre,whercunto Hepry the Large,carle of Champaigne ſucceeded in the ] 
right of his wife,the king of Nauarres dauglntcr : whole daughter and heire /oane,mar- 
ried vnto Phitiprhe Faire the French king,brought voto him the carledome of Cham- 
paigne,with the kingdome of Navarre : but the heires male of Phi/zp the Faire fai- 
ling , that kingdome of Nauarre in the right of three women fell vnto the hou- 
ſes of Eureax,of Foix,of Albert,and of Vendeſme : (o that this kingdome in lefle than 
foure hundred yeares,was tranſported into fix ſtrange houſes,and voto ſeuen ſtraunge 
princes,the queenes husbands. But yet by the way it is worth the noting, foure women 
all of one nameto hauc opened the way vnco womens ſoueraigntie,in the kingdomes 
of Hungatic,of Norway,of Sweden, of Denmarke,of England, and Scotland. True 
it is,that Maud daughterto Hemry the firſt king of England, before brought the king- K 
dome of England vnto the houſe of Aniouin Fraunce: but that was after the death of 
» Burwharzro» * Stephen carle of Bolloine nephew © Henry,in the tight of his filter agela; in ſuch 
onthisinrrufion [OTt,as that a colin deſcended of a daughter was preferred before the kings own daugh- 
of Srephen,and : ' 
the weonghutt ICT 3 Which daughters ſonne yet ſucceeded king Stephen, in ſuch ſort as that no womans 
excludingot - goucrument ſeemed ar all to haue bene. For which realon Edwardthe the third, king 
deswill declare. of England, vpon the difference which he had for the crowne of Fraunce,alleaged the 
kingdome of Fraunce by the right meaning ofthe law Salique, ro belong vmo him: 
laying, Thatlawto ſtand in force and take place, when the next heire male deſcended 
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A ofthe daughter(as was he fro 1/abe/fiſter ro Char/s the Faire) was preferredbefore him, 
who was deſcended of the heirs male farther off. V hich expoſition forall that was res 
ieted by the councell of France,as never rotake place,but when heirs male ofthe ſame 
name and ſtocke,in what line and degree ſocuer it were vrterly tailed: & that the king- 
dome were in daunger to fall into cle&ion. And ſo alveirtharthe emperour Cherles the 
fit marrying ot his ſiſter vato Chri#rern king of Denmarke, and cauſed this clauſero 
be inſerted into the matrimoniall contraQts:That the males tayling,the cldeſt daughter 
iffuing of that marriage,ſhould ſucceed vnro the kingdome: yer fo it was neverthelefle, 
that the eſtates of that countrey had thereofno regard , for that the Kingdome went by 
eleRion : yea ſo farre oft was it, that ſuch the kings priuat agreement could take from 
B thenobiliic of Denmarke,the power tochuſe their kings : or yet neuer any one of the 
ſame kings three daughters to raigne ouer them: as that the ſaid king himlelfe was by 
the eltares thruſt our of his kingdoine baniſhed,and ſo afterwards allo miſerably died in 
priſon. The Polonians alſo after the death of Sig1ſmundus Auguſtas,cxcluded not on- 
ly the kings ſiſter,bur cuen his nephew the king of Sweden his ſonnealſo, who gauc a 
million of gold vato the Commonweale,to haue his ſonne afterwardchoſen: howbe- 
icthat their predeceſſours had before receiued Hedwig the daughter of Lewes: and that 
when as ghere was no heire male,ncither in the direQ nor collacerall line of the houſe 
of 14zellon they neuerthelefle made choyce of Henrie of Fraunce. 
C Nowittheprinceſſethe inherirrix ſhall marric (which is 'neceſſarie, ſo ro hauc an Theinconneni- 
allured ſuccefſour ) her husband mult cicher be a ſtraunger, or aſubic: ita Rraunger, thor wppoted to 


gers alſo. But as for a ſubic@, the princeſle would thinke her (clfe much diſhonoured, to 
marrie her ſeruant, ſceing that ſoucraigne princes ſtill make great difficultie ro mar- 
ric a ſubje&. Toyne hereunto alſothe icalouſic that is to be feared, if ſhee ſhall marric 
him whome ſhe beſt loueth, reieQting the more noble and greater lords , who alwaies 
contemne them which are of baſe degree. 

And not to ſpeake of many difficulties which fell out about theſe matters , euen the 
veric ſame, yea and greater too, preſented themſclues ar the treatic of the marriage 
agreed vpon bertwixrt Philzp prince of Caſtile, and 4faryqueene of England : wherein 
the firlt article contained , That no ſtraunger being not a naturall Engliſh man borne, 
ſhould bee preferred to any office, benefice, or charge whatſocuer . And in the fourth 
article ft was ſer downe,, That Php prince of Caſtile ſhould not carric the queene his 
wifc againſt her will our of the realms of England, ncither the children begot berwixr 
them two : the which articles were confirmed by the eſtates ofthe land, the ſecond of 

. Aprill,inthe yearc one thouſand fiue hundred fiftie three, where beſide that which IT 
hauc (aid, it was alſo more ſolemoly prouided, That the queene alone and of her ſelfe 
ſhould cnioy all the royalrics,and ſoucraigne rights of che (aid realms, lands, countries, 


E andlubicQs, abſolutely 3 without that her husband ſhould by the courtelic of England 


pretend any thing vnto the crowne and ſoueraigntie of the realme,or other right what. 
ſocuer : andthattheletrers and mandates ſhould be of none cfte&,itthey were nor ſig- 
ned by the queene,, whatſocuer figne or conſent they had of her husband: and yer 
without which the conſent of the queene ſhould ſulfice . I hauc alſo learned by the ler- 
ters of Nouaile ambaſſadour of Fraunce, who then was in England, thac it was alſo 
decreed, That no Spaniard ſhould haue the keeping of any tortrefles or ſtrong holds 
belonging vnto the Crowne of England, cither oa this fide,or beyond the ſea: neither 
thatthe Engliſhmen ſhould by the Spaniards be conſtrained to goe varothe wars out 


of the realme, 
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And albeit that a moſt gallant 8 mightie prince flouriſhing with kingdoms,wecalth, E 
youth,and friends, had matricd an old woman(for why,he ſeemed not to have marri. 
cdawife)and ſuch an one as by whome he was notto hope for any iſſue, yet could not 
the Engliſhmen patiently endurethe Spaniards to (ct any foor into England , with 
whome for all that they had neuer before had any hoſtilitie,but had alwayes bene great 
friends. Yea the emperour Charles the fift on the other fide wiſely foreſceing all things, 
and fearing leaſt ſome treaſon might be wrought againſt the prince his onely ſonne, 
whome alone he had begot vnto the hope ofſo great an empire,requiredto haue fiftic 
young noble Engliſh gentlemen deliuered vnto himto be kept as hoſtages, ſolong as 
his ſonne Philip was in England : howbeitthar as ſuch diſtruſt drew after it the hatred 
of the Engliſh nation , ſo was alſo that article taken away, and nothing thereof obtai- G 
ned . But the marriage made,ſhortly after aboue 18 hundred Engliſh men, for religions 
ſake went our of their countrey,into voluntarie exile and baniſhment. And yet beſide 
all chis,the fame was, how that the Engliſh men had conſpired at one and the yery lelte 
ſame inſtant,to have ſlaine all the Spaniards : for that (as the report went) they vnder 
the colour of a marriage,and ofreligion,went about to aſpire vnto the ſoucraigntic of 
England. Neither was itto hauc bene doubted, but tharthe confpiracie ofthe Engliſh 
men had ſorted to effe&t, or els that the Spaniards had effected their defigney, and o 
taken yntothemſelues the ſoueraigntie,had not the death ofthe queene (yery profira- 
ble for the kingdome ) giuen an cndvato the deſignes both of the one and of the 
others. 

The greet daun» = FOI NEUET ſtrange prince can be aſſured of hislife,commaunding in a ftrange coun- : 
——_*_—_—_ trey,if he hauc not ſtrong guards,for the aſsurance of his perſon, and ſure garriſons for 
Hoes Sz the keeping of his caſtles and ſtrong holds. For being mailter ofthe forts , hee mult 
expoſed yo. needs be allo maiſter of the eſtate : for the more aſſurance whereof hee muſt alwayes 
aduance ſtraungers; athing intollerable to euery nation inthe world. VV hereot wee 
hauc a million of examples,out of which we willremember but one of our own : what 
time king liam raigned in Sicilie,in the yeare 1168,the people of the kingdome of 
Naples wereſo incenſed to ſec a French man promoted tothe honour of the Chaun- 
cellourſhip amongſt them,as that they conſpired at once to kill all the Frenchmen that 
then were in the kingdomes of Naples and Sicilie , as indeed they did. Bur if the do. x 
6. meſticall ſcruant of a {traunge prince,ſhall chaunce to kill a naturall ſubie&in a ſtrange 
ny ſc vp countrey,or paſle himſelte in any inſolence , dannger by and by hangeth ouer all the 
eofany con. Rraungers heads , the leaſt quarrel! that may be ſcruing ro cut the ſtrangers throats, if 
rey againt they be notall the ſtronger. Asit happenedin Poloniaduring the raigne of the daugh. 
angers dwel. _ : : n ; : 
ling amoogt ter of Caz#mire the Great,king of Polonia,and wife to Lewes king of Hungaric,chelen 
alſo king of Polonia,to the great contentment of all the eſtates of that realme : and yer 
neuertheleſſe for one Polonian flaine by an Hungarian gentleman , allthe people of 
Cracouiarannevpon the Hungarians, and in that hurle flue them all, except ſuch as 
by chaunce ſaued themlclucs in the caſtle, who yet were there beſieged together with 
the queene : neither was there any meanes to appeaſe the peoples rage , but thar the K 
queenethe inheritrixe and miſtrefſe of Polonia,muſt with all the Hu ngartans her fol. 
lowers void the realme . Bur yet greater butcherie was there made ofthem of Auſtria, 
in Hungaric, when Mary the eldeſt daughterof Lewes king of Hungatie , had married 
Sigiſmund archduke of Auſtria,who going about to take vpon him the gouernment, 
was by his wiucs mother (a moſt ambitious woman)driuen out ofthe kingdom: who 
not able rocndureto ſee him raigne., to be ſure ro ſhut him quite out, was abour by her . 
ambaſſadours to haue called in Charles the French king , and foto hauc pur the king. 
dome into the power of the French, VV hich the Hungarians perceiving , ſent for 
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1 A Charlesthe king of Naples,and vncle ro Mary , Sigi/mund his wife, totake vppon him 
| the gouernment ofthe kingdome of Hungaric : who was no ſooner come, but that he 
was by the praQtiſe and commaund ofthe cruell queene Mother (whome hce leaſt tea- 
| red) ſlaine: which murder was with like crucltie alſo reuenged, ſhee her ſelte being by 
| liketreaſonby the gouernour of Croatia ſlaine,and her bodice throwne into the river. 
; 


F 
z 


After whoſe death S:giſmund returning with a ſtrong armie,put himelfe in full poſlel- 
fon of the kingdome, wherof he now diſpoſed at his pleaſure, and filled all places with 
the laughter ofthem which were of the taCtion againſt him. Bur ler vs come to our 
owne domeſticall examples,and vnto thoſe wounds which bur lately receciucd, bleed 
' with the leaſt rouching,neither can but with moſt bitter griete be telt . Frances duke 
8g of Alanſon being ſent for,came to take vpon him the gouernment of the Low coun- 
tries, where he was with great ioy and triumph receiued: but hauing no ſtrong garri. 
ſons,no ſtrong caſtles,nor cities to truſt ynro,neither could by my intreatic (who fore- 
ſaw what would afterwards happen)be perſuaded fo to haue;receiued ſuch a flaughter 
and diſgrace,as I cannot withour much gricte remember theſame. Andto go farther, 
we haue examples ofthe Scots yer freſhin memoric, who forthe ſpace of ſeuen hun- 
dred yeares,had with the ſtraiteſt alliance that might be,bene allied vntothe houſe of 
Fraunce , and from thence receiued all the tauors that it was poſsible for themto hope 
| for : yet when Mary queene of Scots had married Frances the —_— of France,and 
1 © thatthe Frenchmen went about todominier ouer the Scots, they forthwith choſe ra> 
f ther to calt themſelues into the lap of the Engliſh , and ſo to put themſelues into the 
prote&tion of them with whome they had not betoreſo well agreed, than to endure to 
ſcerhe Frenchmen tro commaund in their countrey : neither ceaſed they vntill thar 
by the helpe and power ofthe Engliſh, they had driuen the Frenchmen againe quite 
our of Scotland. Neither are ſtrange princes to hope,by reaſon to rule the deſires of ſo- 
u-raigne princeſſes their wiucs : from whom ifthey will ſecketo be diuorſed,they muſt 
allo baniſh themſelues, For what prince cuer bare himſelfe more modeſtly, than did the 
wiſe craperour Marcus Aurelius? And yer when he with too much paticnce bare with 
the wantonnefle of his wife Fau#ine (as ſome of his friends thought) who tor her roo 
diflolute lite*'would haue perſuaded him to haue bene diuorced from her; Then muſt 
we (laid he) againe vnto her reſtore her dowrie : which was euen the Roman empire, 
howbeic that he had the empire inthe right of himlclte alſo,by the adoption of Anto- 
winus Pius the father of Fauſtine. 

Andyetthere is another daunger alſo,if the princeſſe heire vnto a ſoueraigne eſtate wuighbor princes 
be diſpoſed to marry a ſtraunger;which is,that the neighbour princes and people alſo, ow athe 
as woocrs,enterinto diuers icalous conceits one of them againſt another: 8 ſo ſtriuing veraign priceſſ 
for another bodies kingdome,oftentimes turne the queene from marrying ar all. Yea © 
| ſametimes alſo ſeeking euen by force of armes to haue her : as did the wooers of Yends 

queene of Ruſsia,who having long fought who ſhould haue her,the victor thought at 
E laſtby force to haue obtained that which he by long (ate and entreatie could not gaine: 
howbeirt that ſhe ſeeing no other remedie, but to fall into his hands,for deſpight drow. 
ned herſelfe, chufing rather to looſe herlite,than by force to looſe her chaltitic. Nei- 
ther are queenes marriages {o cafily made as are kings : for why, kings are oftentimes 
deceived with painted tables, and counterteits, marrying them by their deputies whom 
they neuer ſaw : whereas queenes will moſt commonly ſce the men themſclues alive, 
talke with them,and make good proofe of them : yea and oftentimes refuſe them alſo womes com. 
aftcr that they haue ſeene them . For neither would 1/abe! queene of Caſtile, martic Fantmoprec® 


rious inchoice of 


Ferdinand before ſhe had ſeene him: neither could Eliſabeth queene of England be by t**ir buubands, 


than are mea 1n 


| any man perſuaded to promite marriage ynto any man,but vnto himſelfe preſent, And choyce of their 
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The beginning 
of womens 
ſoucraiga:tle. 


ſo it was aun{wered vnto Henry king of Sweden,ſecking the long ambaſſage of /ohy his 
brother,who now raigneth,ro haue married her : aunſwer (I fay) was made, Thar of al 
the princes 1n the world,there was none vnto whome (ncxt vnto almightic God) ſhee 
was morcin kindneſſe beholden, than vnto the king of Sweden,tor that hee alone had 
requeſted to hauc had her for his wife, whileſt ſhe was yeta priloner , and fo out of pri. 
ſonto haue brought her vnto a kingdome : neucrtheleſfle ro haucſo reſolued ard fer 
downe with her ſelfe,ncuer to marry any man whom ſhe had not before ſeene. VV hich 
aunſwere made alſo vnto the archduke of Aultria,fuing vnto her for marriage , in part 
brake offthe hope which both ofthem had conceiued of marriage, borh of them fea. 
ringin preſence to ſuffer the diſgrace of adeniall ; andeſpecially he,lcaſt he ſhould be 
enforced with ſhame to returne home. As afterwards it happened ynto Fraxces duke 
of Alanſon, ſeeking to have aſpired vito the ſame marriage , who although hee had 
twice paſſed oucr into England,and chought the queene by long and honourable am. 
baſlages,as it were affianced ynto him, yerreturnc( hee, fed vp but with a vaine hope, 
and the matter left vndone. 

Now ifthe law of nature be violated inthe ſoucraigne goucrnment of women, yet 
much moreis the civill law,and the law ofnations thereby broken, which will that the 
wife follow her husband , albeit that he haue nenher fire, nor dwelling place. VV herein 
all the lawyers and diuines in one agree; and that ſhe ought to reverence her husband : 
as alſo that the truits of the wiues dowrie, yea cuen ofallthe wives goods, belong vnto 
her husband 3 not onely ſuch as ariſe ofthe lands themſ(clues, but cuen ſuch as fall vnto 
her by eſcheat, or confiſcation of the goods of the condemned; howbeit thar ſuch 
goods be a thouſand times better, or more worthy,than the wines fee brought in dow- 
rievnto her husband : yet neuerrhelefle do all ſuch chings in proprietie belong vnto the 
husband , what lordſhip ſocuer that it be, which is ſo fallen by eſcheat or confiſcation: 
as alſo all fruics of dowric,and the rights of patronage depending of the wiues dowrie: 
which we ſec to haue bene vicd not of priuat men onely, but cuen of kings alſo: as if a 
ſtraunger ſhall marric a queene , the profirs ofthe kingdome ſhall belong vnto the huſ. 
band , alchoughthe ſoucraigntie,and kingdome it ſelfe belong ſtill voto the wite . For 
ſo the interpretors of the law decide ir,andthat by the example of J/abella and Socina. 
Moreouer it is holden in law, That the wiucs vaſlall ought ro ſuccour the husband be. 
fore the wifc,in caſe they be both ofthem in like daunger : all which is direAly contra- 
rietoſuch conditions, and lawes, as princes ſtraungers arc enforced ro receiue from 
their wiues,being princeſſes inheritors. Beſides that, honor,dignitie, & nobilitie,depen- 
deth wholly of men, and ſo ofthe husband and not of the wife: which is ſo true by the 
receined cuſtomes and laws of all people:as that noble women which marric baſe huſc 
bands in ſo doing looſe their former nobilitie : neither can their children chalenge vnto 
themſclues any nobilicic by the mothers {ide ; which Azceranthe lawyer faith to take 
place cuen in queenes which marrie baſe men, no princes : of which opinion the reſt of 
the lawyers are alſo. 

All theſe abſurdities and inconveniences follow womens ſoveraigntie in goucrn- 
ment, which thereof tooke beginning: for that they which had no male chi;dren, had 
rathertheir daughters ſhould ſucceed in their lands and fee , than ſuch as were nor. of 
their ſtocke and houſe , and eſpecially the heires male failing, both inthe dirc& 8 col. 
laterallline : after which point ſo by them gained , they beganto ſucceed alſo vnto 
lands and fees inthe right line,and were preferred before the males in the collateral line: 
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which manner of inheriting was by little and little permitted to be vaderſtnod, and ex- : 


tended alſo vnto Honours, Dignities, Counties, Marquilats, Dutchics, Principalines, 
ycaand at laſt cuen ynto Kingdomes . Howbcit that by the lawes of Fees, women 
were 
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were excluded from all ſucceſsion in fee, although there were no heires male cither in 

the dire& or collaterall line, except it were ſo expreſly fer downe in the inveſtiture of 

the fee. Butthe law Salique curteth the marcer ſhorr,and exprelly forbid.lech, Thar the 

woman ſhould by any meanes ſucceed into any fee,of what nature or condition ſocuer 

it were : which is no late,new,or fained law,as many ſuppoſe, but wrizten and enrolled 

in the moſt auntient lawes ofthe Salicns,the words of which law are theſe, De terra we- 

ro Salica nullo portio heredrtatis mulieri veniat : ſed ad virilem ſexum tota terre heredi- 

tus perueniat : In Engliſh thus , But ofthe land Salique no portionot the inheritance 

ſhall come vnto a woman: but all the inheritance ot thar land ſhall come vatothe male 

ſexe . And ſo allo in the edict or decree of Chrl/debert king of Fraunce,is euen the very 

ſame comprehended which is ia the lawes Salique, where the nephewes bcingin dire&t 

line, by way of * repreſentation together called vio the {ucceision. of their grandfa- »,,,.cmmwio 
ther, the women are ſtill excluded . Andyctitthere had bene no law Salique, at fuch i5whes divers 


, ; - - : ; children together 
time as, contention was for the kiagdome ot Fraunce, berwixt Phelip carle of Va- repieterrtbeir 


lois,and king Edward of England : Philip alleaging tor himſelterhe law Sahique, accor- ——_— 


ding tothe law Voconia; and Edwarddefending bis cauſe and right þy the antient Ro- jj8\crogerber 


man lawes,conceriig inheritance : adecree was made by the geacrall canſent of all ome 
the Senatars and princes of Fraunce,}/Ve guy i ee difceptatione peregrinarum legum an- thers Takecicance 
Horitate vteretur : ſed legem quiſque Salicars pro ſno ture unterpretari fluderet,utz. That 

nao man inthat-contrauerſie thould vie the authariue of forraine lawes; but that cuery ny no 


mag according to his right ſhould interpret the law Salique. And why ſoit there had — — 


' bene no Salique lawatall > And howbeit that after the death of Lewes Hatin ihe king que law. 


of Fraunce,the duke of Burgundie called xe the daughter of Hutm,vnto the fucceſ1. 
00 of her fathers crowne and kingdome: yet was it by the generall canſent of all the 
eſtates aſſembled iv parliament at Paris, refolued to the concrarie, As that daughters 
ſhould not ſucceed vnto the crowne:& ſo the opinion ofthe duke was reiefted. Abour 
which time,or alittle before, Balws called the law S2'ique,or the cuſtome for the males 
onely to ſucceed vnto the crowne, us gentium Galloic. 9,The law of the French nati- 
on. Neither is it long agoe, ſince that in a ſuit in the parliament of Burdcaux, betwixr 
ccrtaine gentlemen about the right of their gentriez a will was braught our, written in 
moſt auntient letters, wherein the teſtator diuided vnto his fonnes his Salique land; - 
which the judges interpreted to he his prediali tees, or reuenewes in land. VV hich was 
alwayecs in Germanie obſcrued alſo, vntill that the emperour Frederike the ſecond gaue 
this privilege as a ſingular benefit vnto the houle of Auſtria, That the line of the males 
failing,the daughters or females might ſucceed. VV hich thing the emperour could nor 
doe,without the expreſſe will and conſent of the cſtates ot the empire . For which 
cauſe Othocerus king of Bohemia, being allo ofthe houſe of Auſtria , without regard 
of Frederikes graunt , by right of kindred claimed the dukedome of Auſtria,and leuied 
a ſtrong army againſt Rodo/ph,who by vertue of Frederikes graunt, claimed the duke. 
dome as belonging vnto himſelte . W hich priuilege for women ſo roſucceed, was at- 
terwatds extended vnto the princes of the houſe of Bauiere alfo. Yer was there neuer 
people ſo efteminat , or cowardly ,as ynder the colour of ſuccetsion in fee, ro endure 
that women ſhould ſtep into the (oucraignne : and yer lefle in Aſia, and in Aﬀrike,than 
in Europe . Howbeit that with whatſoever madneſle o.oct princes and people hauc 
bene aſtonied, which haue endured womens ſoveraigntie, yet haue the Frenchmen 
(God be thanked) by the benefit of the law Salique,alwayes hitherto preſerued them- 
{clues from this diſgrace . For why,this Salique law which CA. Cirier Councellour of 
the parliament,ſaid ro haue bene made with a great quantitic of the ſalt of wiſdome, 


' Wwasnot onely alleaged and pur in praCtiſe, inthe raigne of Philip Valots,and of Charls 
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the Faire, againſt whomethe daughters pretended no claime vntothe kingdome : but & © A 
allo inthe time of C/otharre, Sigebert ,and Childebert , who were all preferred before 
the kings their predecefſours daughters , who never laid claime vnto the crowne, 
And that is it for which Bal/dws the notable lawyer, ſpeaking of the houſe of Burbon, 
holdeth,Thar the male of the ſame blood and name , becing a thouſand degrees off, 
ſhould ſooner ſucceed vnto the crowne and kingdome of Fraunce , than any woman 
much necrer . V hich is not onely to take place in kingdomes, but cucn in dukedoms 
and other principalities alſo, which haue the marks and rights of ſoucraigntie belong- 
ing vntothem. VV hichlawes alſo we ſee all people, excepting ſome few , to haue al. 
wayes before embraced . And ſothe princes of Sanoy,by the authoritic of this Salique 
law, hauc alwayes excluded the women from the gouernment: for ſo wee read Cop- G B 
Hance the daughter of the duke of .Sauoy , ro hane by Peter of Sauoy hervncle bene ; 
excluded from the gouernment: and thateuen by the ſentence and doome of the jud- 
gesand arbitrators, choſen for the deciding of the marter in the yeare one thouſand 
rwo hundred fiftic ſix. Yer doubt I not but that many are afraid of womens ſoucraign- 
tie; who yet indced doubt not to ſhew themſelues moſt obedient voto womens luſts, 
But it isno matter (as old Cato was woont to ſayYwhether that the ſoueraigntic it ſelfe | 
be giuen to women, or that the emperours and kings bee themſelues obedient ynto | 
womens pleaſures and comthands. ns ; 
Secing then it appeateth plainely enough (as I ſuppoſe) the eſtate ofa Monarchy I « 
to be of all other eſtates molt ſure; aud amongſt Monarchies, the Royall Monarchy H 
to bee beſt : as alſo amongſt kings them toexcell which bee deſcended from the race 
and ſtocke of kings: and in briete,thar in the royall race the neereſt ofthe blood is ſtill 
to be preferred before the reſt that were farther off : and that the ſoucraigntie ( the fe- 
Tuftice thefoun, Ale (exe excluded) ought to bee ſtill yndiuided. Let vs now allo at laſt (ec how it 
dztien otall =Ought to be goucrned , as whether by iuſtice Diſtributiue, Commuratiue, or Harmo- 
- Commonmreales; |; "all. For why, the faireſt concluſion that can bee made in this worke,is to conclude 
of juſtice as the foundation ofall Commonweales,and of ſuch conſequence, as 
that P/ato himſclte harh entituled his bookes of Commonweals, Bookes 
of Law,or of Infice,howbcit that he ſpeaketh in them rather 
like a Philoſopher,than a Lawgiucr, I 
or Lawycr, | 
(*,") 
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Of the three kiads of Tuſtice, Diftrivutiue, Commutatine, and Harmonicall : and 
what proportron they haue wnto an eſtate Royall, _Aviitocra- 
tique and Popular. 


#571 Ec vs then ſay in continuing of our purpoſe, thatitis not e- 
v nouzh to maintaine , that a Monarchy is the beſt cſtate of a 
Commonweal, & which in it hath the leaſt inconuenience; 
except wee alſo (as we ſaid)add thereunto,a Monarchy Roi- 
all. Neither yer {ufficeth it ro fay,that the Royall Monarchy 
is molt excellent,if we ſhorfld not alſo ſhew that ynto the ab. 
| ſolute perteion thereof it ought to be faſt kmit together by 
1 an Ariltocratique and Popular kind of government: that is 
tro lay,by an Harmonicall mixture of Tuſtice , compoſed of 
Tuſtice Diſtributive, or Geometricall ; and Commurariue,or Arithmeticall : which arc 
roper vnto the eſtates Ariſtocratique,and Popular. In which doing, theeſtate of the 
Monarchy ſhall be fimple,and yet the government ſo compound and mixt , without 
any confuſjon at all of the three kind ot Eftates,or Commonweales, For wee haue be- 
fore ſhewed,that there is great difference berwixt the mingling, or rather confounding 
of the three eſtates of Commonweales in one (athing altogether impoſgible) and 
the making of the gouernment of a Monarchy , to bee Ariſtocratique and Popular. 
For as arnong{t Monatchics,the Royall Monarchy fo gouerned (as I haue ſaid) is the 
moſt commendable : cuen ſo amongſt kingdomes,that which holderth moſt, or com- 
mcth neereſt vnto this Harmonicall Tuſtice, is of others the moſt perte&. Which 
things for thatthey may (ceme obſcure,neither are to my remembrance by any mans 
writings declared ; I muſt endcuor my fclfe that they miaay by manifeſt and plaine de- 
monſtration be vnderſtood. Tuſtice therefore I ſay to be The r12ht atuiſion of rewards 
and puniſhments,ard of that which of right unto euery man belongeth ; which the He- 
brewes by a ſtraunge word call Credata: for the difterence betwixt this and the other 
Iuſtice giuen vnto men by God, whereby we arc iuſtified, which they call T/edaca.For 
that by theſe,as by moſt certaine guides, wee muſt enter into this moſt religious and 
ſtacely remple of Tuſtice . But this cquall diviſion which we ſeeke for,can inno wile be 
accompliſhed,or pertormed,but by a moderat mixture, and contuſion of equalitie, and 
ſimilitude together, which is the true proportion Harmonicall,and whereot no man 
hath as yet ſpoken. 

Plato hauing preſuppoled the beſt forme of a Commonweale,to be that which was 
compoſed ofa T yrannicall and Popular eſtate : in framing the ſame, is contraric vnto 
himſelfc, haning eſtabliſhed a Commonweale not onely Popular, but alrogether al. 
ſo Popularly gouerned; giuing vnto the whole aſſembly of his ciciſens, the power to 
make,and to abrogat lawes , to place and diſplace all manner of officezs,, todetermine 
of peace and watre,to iudge of the goods, the lifgand honour, of cucryparticular man 
in ſoucraigntie : which is indeed the true Popular eſtate, and Popularly allo governed. 
And albeitthat he hado (as we ay) tormed his Commonweale,yet neucrthelefſc hee 
ſaid. That the Commonweale could neucr be happie, if it were not by Geometricall 
proportion gouerned; ſaying that God (whome cuerie wiſe lawmaker ought to imi- 
eat) in the goucrnment ofthe world alwayes victh Geometricall proportion. The 
ſame Plato hauing alſo (as ſome ſay) oftentimes in his mouth theſe three words, @& 


Tay 


That a Royall 
Mon:::57 onght 
ro be Knit toges 
ther with a cer- 
rzi6:6 Kind of 
mix*ereof the 
Ariſtocraike & 
Popular gouern= 
Tm cit, the royalty 
ye! ranuing 
whole and pure, 
without any 
m'xture of thoſe 
eltates. 


The definition 
of luſtice. 
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Tov @40v outrpriv, Which is to fay,God alwajes to be playing the Geometritian : which E 
words indeed fauour well of Plato his ſtile, howbcit that they be not in all his works to 
be found. | 
Now certaine it is,that Diſtributiue,or Geometricall Tuſticezis moſt contrarie ynto 
the Popular eſtate and government by Plato ſer downe: the people ſtill ſeeking ater | 
nothing more,than for equalitiein all things ; athing proper vato Commuratiue, or 
Arithmetical] TIuſtice . VV hich was the cauſe for which Xenophon (Plato his compani- ; 
Plato courtly by Gn 10, both of them icalous one of anothers glory)being of opinion, That Common- 
proued,for ap- Wweales oughrtto be framed, and the lawes adminiſtred according vnto Arithmeticall 
monweals Proportion and equalitic,bringeth in Cyr#s yet a boy,corrected and chaſtiſed, for that 
broomerrican he being choſen king, had chaunged bur the ſeruants garments , appointing better ap. G 
Proportion. 0 narell vnto them of the better ſort,and meaner vntothem of the meaner ſort: as hauing 
therein regard vnto decencic,andthe proportion Geometricall . After which chaſtiſe. | 
ment,Cyrws is by his maiſter taught, to giue vnto cuery man that which vnto him be- 
longeth , and to remember that he was a Perſtan borne , and was therefore to vle the 
Perſian lawes and cuſtomes , which gaue vnto cucry man that which was vnto him 
proper :and not the manners and faſhions of the Medes,who thought it meer, that to 
be vntocuery man giuen,which was decent and conuenient for him. V hich writings 
of Xenophon, Plato hauing read,and knowing rightwell that it was himfelfe,and not Cy. | 
rs, which had bene corre&ed;forthwith reproued the Cyropxdia, without naming of 
any partic. This diuerfitie of opinions, berwixt Xenophon and Plato (famous among H 
the Greeks) was the cauſe of two great fations,the one of the Nobilitie and richer ſort, 
who held for Geometricall Tuſtice,and the Ariſtocraticall eſtate; the other ofthe baſer 
and poorer ſort,who maintained Commutartiue or Arithmerticall Tuſtice, and there- 
fore wiſhed to haue had all eſtates and Commonweales Popular . Now of theſe two 
fations ariſe athird,which was of opinion, That in cucrie Commonweale Arithme- 
ticall Tuſtice was to be kept in uſt equalitic , when queſtion was of the goeds of any 
one in particular , or for the recompenſingot offences and forfeitures : but if queſtion 
were of common rewards to be beſtewed out ofthe common treaſure,ot for the diui- 
fion of countries conquered,or for the infliting of common puniſhments , that then 
Diſtributiuc,or Geometricall Tuſtice,was to be obſcrued and kept,hauing regard vnto | 
the good or euill deſerts, and the qualitie or calling of euery man : infomuch that theſe 
men vſed two proportions,and yer for all that diuerſly , ſometime the one and ſome- 
time the other: as Ariſtotle ſaid it oughtto be done,but yet not namingeither Plato or 
Xenophon,who yet had both firſt rouched this ſtring. 
Harmonicall But as for Harmonical! Iuſtice, not one of the auntient writers cither Greekes or 
- was HY Latines,neither yet any other,cuermade mention,whether it were for the diſtribution | 
of Iuſtice,or for the gouernment of the Commanweale: which for all that is of the reſt | 
the mo? diuine,and moſt excellent and belt fitting a Royall eſtate ; gouerned in part 
. Ariftocratically,and in part Popularly. But foraſmuch as this point we heare ſpcake of, 
euill vnderſtood,draweth after it anumber of crrours, whether it be in making oflaws, K 
or inthe interpretation ofthem, orin all ſorts of indgements; and tothe endallo that | 
eucrie man may ynderſtand,that this third opinion of _4riftorle.can no more be main. | 
tained than the other; it is needfull for vs to borrow the principles of the Mathemati- . 
tians,and the Lawyers reſolutions . For why, it feemeththat the Lawyers for not re- | 
garding the Mathematirians,and Philoſophers,as not hauing iudicial experience, haue 
not declared or manifeſted this point,which is of right great conſequence ( as I hauc | 
ſaid) and that as well for the adminiſtration of Tuſtice,as tor the maintaining of the af- | 
faires of ſtate , as alſs of the whole Commonwealc in generall. 
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A Now theGeometricall proportion is chat which is made of an vnequall excefic of | | _—_ ; 
like magnitudes among themſelues : but the Arichmeticall proportion is enery Way proportion, | 
both in progreſsion, andexceſle equall :and the Harmonicall proportion is of them gon "9" | 
both, by a wonderfull cunning(confuſed and combined rogether) made, and yer is vn- 3784. if 
tothem both valike: the firſt oftheſe proportions is ſemblable;the ſecond is equal], & ritimercall,z,s, i 


che third is in part equall,and in part ſemblable; as is to be {eene by the examples in the propertion Haw == | 
margent ſet: where the proportion is treble of 3 to g,and of g to! 27, and of 27 to St: Cm os | 
and the proportion Arithmerticall tollowing,beginnerh ofthe ſame number of 3, and | 
the ſame difference of 3 to 9: butthe difference ot 9 ro15 is not like,bur yer equall: tor 
betwixt theſe numbers there are alwayes ix diftering. And the proportion Harmoni- 
| B call beginneth of 3 alſo,bur the differences are not alwayes alike , neither altogether 
| cquall alſo , but therein is both the one and the other ſweetly mixt and combind roge- | 
| ther,as may well by Mathematicall demonſtrations be vnderſtood, whereinro it is nor i 
needfull for vs further at thistime to enter : howbeit that certainemarkes of them ma- F 
nifeſt enough,are in the auntient Roman lawes to be tound ; and by numbers in Geo» | 
metricall proportion ſet downe and reported. Butthe difference of the Geomertricall rye difference | 
| and Arithmetical proportion,is in this to be noted, That in the proportion Arichmeti- 9viet Grome- j 
| call are alwayes the (elfe ſame realons,and the differences equall : whereas in the Geo- mriicallproper- 
| metricall proportion they are alwayes ſemblable,bur not the (elfe ſame , neither yer e- Wy: 
| C quall:excepraman would ſay,that things ſemblable are alſo equal]; which were no- | 
thing clſc,bur improperly to ſpeake :fo as Soloudid, who to gaine the hearts both of ! 
the nobilitic, and ofthe people of Achens,promiled to make them lawes equall for all | 
ſorts of men : whercin the nobilitic and berter ſort of the people thought him ro haue 


{: 
meant the Geomertricall equalitic; and the common people, the Aricthmeticall; and ſo | | 


ro hauec bene all equall: VV hich was the cauſe chat both the one and the other by com- 
mon conſent made chdyce of him for their lawmaker . V herefore the Geomertricall | 
gouernment of an cltate is, when like are toyned with like : as for example, by the laws mm | 
of the twelue Tables, the Patricij,or Nobilitic, was forbidden to marric with the com- * | 
| minaltie , and order taken,that noble men ſhould marric none but noble women : and pl 
p *hey ofthe baſerſorr ſuch alſo as were of like condition with thecaſelues, {laues alſo j 
| matrying with flaues,as differing from both the other ſort, V hich law is alſo yer in- yl 
| uiolably kept among the Rhaguſians . So wereto be deemed allo, if the law were, 
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that princes ſhoul4not marric but with priuces , the rich with therich, the poore with | 

the poore,and {lanes with ſlaves, by a Geomertricall proportion. Bur ifit were by law The gauernmens k 

prouided,that matriages ſhould be made by lot ; that law would bee vnato the people fan: ſtare by As | 
| molt acceptable and pleaſing,to make all equall : for that ſo the noble and rich ladics portion. ag: 1 


ſhould by lot oftentimes fall vnto the poore and baſer ſort of men;the flave might mar- 
| ric the prince,the baſe artificer might haue to wife a woman honourably deſcended, 
| moſt vnlike to his eſtate: Sothar by lot ſhould the Popular equalitic bee preſerued, j 
1 x agrccing withthe Arithmericall proportion : but the wealth and dignitie of the nobili- "ot 
tic andricher ſort be quite ouerthrowne . And that is it for which Earipides fGith, A rye covernwens | 
| Jawfull equalitic to be moſt agrecable vnto mans nature , 71 yp 10ov vopuryeor evipairrors 7oording vto | | | 
; <þy,. Bur both theſe formes of gouernment according to either Arithmeticall, or Ge- or Aribmericall 
Y vmetricall proportion, draw after them diucrs inconueniences: For in the one the Orm_—_ 
poorer and vulgar ſort are caſt downe,and in the other the nobilitic and ricker ſort are ** === peo: 


| p ple,and the other 

contemned and diſgraced. VV hereas th: Harmonicall manner of gouernment, with a v=* GoardY | 
, . . a ty; 

moſt ſweet conſent, preſerueth both (ſo much as poſsibly is) not confounding all ſorts Hirmonicall go. 1 

of pcople hand ouct head together. And not to go our of the example by vs propoun- Uh ro nhe j 


ded of marriages, he that would keepe the Harmonicall gouerament , ſhould nor re- 5ea"4the i 
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Harmonical pro» 


fide and the other : as many of the Germans moſt daungerouſly doe, who moſt curi- 
ouſly ſearch out their great great grandfathers fathers,of like nobilitic on both ſides, to 
ioyne togethertheir nobilitic in marriage : which istoo farrero remoue andleperat the 
nobilitic,not from the baſer ſort onely,but even from it ſclfe alſo ; conſidering that they 
contentnot themſelues,that the gentleman be noble by the father onely,as it ſufficeth 
inthe kingdome of Polonia,by the decree of Arxander king of Polonia: or by the 
facher, and the grandfather,as is ſufficient in this realme, by a law of king Fraxces the 1: 
or by father, and mother,and grandfather,on both ſides, as is ſet downe by the new de. 
crees ofthe knights of Sauoy : but they will that the right gentleman ſhew that hee is 


deſcended of two hundred and threeſcore noble perſons,itthe interpretation thar many 


giuc ofarightgentleman be true: Some others will haue ſcuen degrees of nobilitie to 
ſuffice,deriued from the fathers and morhers (gde without diſparagement . But (ſuch 
lawes arc daungerous,and full of (editions : and for this cauſe the law concerning mat- 
riages,which Fpizsthe Decemuiris ſaid to have put into the Twelue Tables , was 
at the motion of Canuleias the Tribune as daungerous, repealed: for that thereby the 
{\ubies love was tent in ſunder,and the citie by ſeditions ouerthrowne : which tumults 
and (editions the law being once abrogated, and alliances made betwixt the nobilitie 
and the comminaltic,vpon the ſudden ceaſed ; howbcit that noble women haue ſcl- 
dome married from the nobilitic, but noble men haue oftentimes married with meane 


women :for that nobilitic is {till ro bee obtained from the father. Andindeed it beſt H 


agreeth with Harmonicall proportion,if atich bale woman marrie with a poore gen- 
tleman z or a poore gentlewoman with arich common perſon : and ſhethat in beaut 

and featureexcelleth , vato him which hath ſome one or other rare perfection of the 
mind: in which matches they berter agree,than itthey were in all reſpects equall: as 
amongſt marchants there is no partnerſhip or ſocietic better, or more aſſured , than 
whenthe rich lazie marchant is partner with the poore induſtrious man; for that there 
is bctwixtthem both equalitic,and fimilitude: equalitic,in that both the one and the 
other hauc in them ſome good thing : and (1militude , in that they both two haue in 
them ſome defett or want. And this1s it for which the auntient Greckes aptly fained, 
Lou to haue bene begotten of Porus and Penta, that is to fay,of Plentie and Ponertie, 
loue growing berwixt them two: ſoas in ſong the Meane berwixt the Baſe and the 
Treble,maketh a ſweet and melodious confent and harmonie . For why, it is by nature 
toall mencngrafied,for them ſtill ro loue moſt, the thing themiſelues want molt : ſo 
commonly the foule ſeekerh after the faire ; the poore,the rich ;the coward, the vali- 
ant : whereas ifthe rich and noble ſhould likewiſe marrie with the noble and rich, they 
ſhould one of them makeleſle account and reckoning ofthe other,tor that one ofthem 
little wanted the others helpe . For as the maiſter of a feaſt ought not withour diſcre- 
tion to place hisgueſts hand ouer head,as they firſt came into the houſe, without any 
reſpe& had oftheir age,ſexe,or condition: ſoalſo ought he notto ſer all his beſt ovells 
inthe higheſt and moſt honourable places: neitherall the wiſe men together with the 
wiſe , ncither old men with old men,nor young men with young men , women with 
women,nor fools with fooles: following therein the Geometricall proportion, which 
ſceeketh after nothing elſe but the (emblableneſle of things; athing of it (elfe fooliſh and 
vopleaſant. Burt the wiſeſt maiſter ofa feaſt will place andenterlace quiet men betwixt 
quarrellers,wiſe men amongſt tooles ; that ſo they may by their talke in ſome ſort as 


ion declared 
bythe order with a medicine be cured: fo berwixt cauillers ſhall he fer a quiet man, and vnto an old 


kept in afeaft, 


bablcr ioyne aſtill and ſilent man, foro giue him occaſion to ſpeake, and reach the 
other to ſpeake lefle : by a poore man he ſhall place a rich, thatſo hce may extend his 
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uirein the marriages ofthe nobilitic,the noble deſcent too farre fer both on the one F 
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1 A bountievnto him,and he againe for theſame of the other recciue thanks: ſo amongſt 


ſeuere andtctricall menyhe ſhall mingle others ot a more ciuill and courteous diſpoſiti- 
on ; in which doing he ſhall not onely auoid the cnuie and heart-burning of ſuch as 
might complaine theraſclues to be placed in too low places,or not inſuch order asthey 
delired (athing hardly to be auoided where queſtion is of degree and placez)but allo of 
ſuch a moſt beautifull harmonicall,and orderly placing, ſhal ariſe a moſt (weert conſent, 
as wel of cuery one of the gueſts with other,as alſo of them altogether. W hich beauti- 
fulneſſe of Harmonicall order , he which will with Geometricall ſemblablenefle , or 
Arithmcticall confuſion,inuert or trouble , he ſhall ſo take from out of the feaſt all che 
profir,all the ſweetneſſe,and loue,which ſhould ſtill be amongſt gueſts . And for this 
B cauſe men ſay,Scipio African to haue bene blamed by the wiſer ſort of men,and ſuch fqrovames, 
as law fartheit into matters of ſtate, for that hee firlt of all others had made lawes con. the Geomerricall 
cerning the Theatre,giuing therein the firſt places vato the Senators, andſointhe be- theplaing of 
holding of the playcs ſeparating them from the people ; when as by the ſpace of 558 tnerhenss 
carcs before,cuen from the foundation ot the citie, the Senators had indifterently to. 
gether with the poore {tood to behold the playes : which ſepation ſo made, much alie- 
anarcd the one of them from the other , and was the cauſe of many great and daunge- 
rous tumults and broyles afterwards in that Commonweale . Neither is it cnough that 
the lawes and magilſtrats conſtraine the ſubicts for feare of punſhment to torbeare to 
wrong one another,and(o to liuc in peace; but they muſt alſo bring to paſle , that al- 
C though there were no lawes at all, yet they ſhould be at ynitic among themſelues, and 
one ofthem (till louc another. For that the foundation of marriages, as all 'other hu- , 
mane ſocieties, which are almoſt innumerable,reſteth in loue and friendſhip,which can» ton of all bu- 
not long continue without that Harmonical & mutual concord which I hauc alreadic —_  beprt 
ſpoke of: and which cannot poſsibly cither by Geometrical or Arithmeticall Juſtice & ge? as 
goucrnmer be done , tor that the proportion both of the one & of the other,is for moſt meicallbur by 
part disioyned aud (eparat; wheras the nature of the Harmonicall proportion alwaies portion of inflics 
vniceth together the extreams,by reaſon thatit hath accord both with the one and with 
the other: as by che examples propounded we are taught, 
Now the cquall gouernment aud by proportion Arithmericall,is naturall ynto Po- | 
D pular eſtates, who would that men ſtill ſhould equally diuide eſtates , honours, offices, _— A- 
benefits, common trealures,countries conquered: andit lawes be to be made, or offi. *ha«icallpros 
ccrs ordained,or that iudgement be to be oi of lite and death, their defire is, that all fjeb Popular 
the people ſhould thereunto be called, and that the voice ofthe greateſt foole and bed- *** 
lem ſhould be of as great weight and force,as the voyce of che wileſt man: in bricte,the 
more popular ſort thinke it beſt,that all ſhould be caſt into lot and weight: as the aun- 
tient Greekes, who inthree wordls ſer forth the true Popular eſtates , m&vT# {vyois xa 
xAnpois , Which is to ſay, A/l by lot and ballance: or clic to meaſure all things by a moſt 
rightrule,and cuery way with Arithmeticall proportion equall . W hich for that it is 
moſt ſtcarne and inflexible,is after our phraſe called R/2ht,and rodo nuſtice, is ſaid, To 
E do Right: which maner of fpecch (eemeth to haue bene taken fromthe Hebrews, who 
call their bookes of Law and Tuſtice, wn 122, that is to ſay, The Booke of Right , or as 
the Chaldean interpretor trantlateth 1t,T he Booke of Rrghtneſſe:cither for that the way 
of yertue and juſtice hath no windings or turnings , nor ſuftcreth vs this way or that 
way to tucne out of the right way or elſe for that ic is the ſelfe ſame vnto all men,with- 
out reſpeCt ofany mans perſon, not to bee moued with loue or hatred towards any 
man. Such an one as many haue though Po/zcletws his rule to haue bene, ſo ſtraight and 
hard,asthat it might more caſily be broken than bowed either vato the one fide or the 
other; ynto the patterne & ſtraightneſle whereof all artificers direed their rules. Such 
Ter 1) is alſo 
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is alſo the forme of a Popular gonernment,when all gocth by lot,andby ſtrait and im. þ 
mutable jawes,without any iuſt and indifferent interpretation , without any priuilege 
or acception of perſon : in ſuch (ort,as that the nobles are ſubie& cuecn voto the (clfe 
ſame puniſhments that the baſer ſortare; the fines and penalties being alike vppon the 
rich and vpon the poore,, and the like reward appointed for the ſtrong, and for the 
weake, for the captaine,and for the ſouldiour. 
TheGeomarrical Bur now to the contraric,the Ariſtocratike goucrnment according to Geometrical 
Pope kk PLOPOTTION , is like vnto the Lesbian rule, which being made of lead, was cucric way 
ariſtocraticall {0 pljant and flexible,as that it might be vnto euery ſtone (o aptly fitted and applied,as 
that no part(ſo much as poſsible was) might thereol be loſt : wheras othcrs, who were 
woont to apply the ſtone ynto the ſtraight rule, oftentimes loſt much thereof, Soſay (3 
ſome,that judges ought in iudgementto apply the lawes vnto the cauſes in queſtion 
before them , and according to the varietic of the perſons, times,& places,ſo ro decline 
tromthat inflexible ſtraightnefſe. Howbeit in mine opinion as it is impoſsible for arule 
ſo pliant eucry way,as was the Libian Rulczto keepe the name of a rule : ſo muſt alſo 
the ſtrength and name ofthe law periſh,which the judge may at his pleaſure cucry way 
turne like a noſe of waxe, and ſo become the maſter and moderator ofthe law, where. 
of indeed ke ought to be but the vpright minitter. 
W herefore a littleto decline from thar inflexible ſtraightneſle of Polycletws his rule, 
as alſo from the yncertaine pliantneſle ofthe Lesbian rule,tnat is to ſay,from the Arith- 
meticall,and Geometricall proportion of gouernment of cſtates ; a certaine third kind H 
of rule is by vs to be deviſed , noto ſtiffe, bur that it ma} bee eaſily bowed when need 
ſhall be, and yet forthwith become allo ſtraight againe : that is to ſay, Harmonicall Iu- 
ſtice : which I thinke may well bee done, if wee ſhall conclude and ſhut vp the 
& goucrnment of eſtate within thoſe foure tearmes which wee haue before combi- 
The Fqui- ned, 94, the Law, Equitic, the Execution of the law,and che Office or Dutic of the 
Lav. =. Magiſtrator Judge: whetherit bein the adminiſtration of iuſtice, orthe government 
TheEx- TheOf- ofthe eſtate; which haue amongſt chemſclues the ſame proportion which theſe foure 
of the the Numbers hauc, vi2.4, 6, 8,12. For whatthe proportion is of 4 to 6,the ſame the pro- 
= — portion is of $to 12 : and againe the ſame reaſon is of 4 ro 8 that there is of 6to 12. So 
the Law alſo hath reſpe vnro Equitie 3 as hath the Execution of the Law , vnto the ] 
Dutie ofthe Mapiſtrat: or els contrariwiſe , For Execution ſerueth vnto the Law, as 
doth the Dutic ofthe Magjiſtrat vnto Equitie . Bur if you ſhall cranſpoſe theſe numbers 
before ſer in Harmonicall proportion, and ſo make the Magjiſtrat ſuperiour vato Equi- 
ticzand the Execution of the Law,to be aboue the Law it ſelte ; both the Harmonie of 
the Commonweale,and muſicall conſent thereof, ſhall periſh . As for Geomertricall 
proportion,the tearmes thereof being tranſpoſed , is yet alwayes like vntoit ſelfe, whe- 
ther ir be in continuall proportion,as intheſe foure numbers, 2,4,8,16 ; or in proportt- 
on disioyned,as 2,4,3,6: conuert the order ofthe numbers,and fay,6,3,4,2,o0r 3,2,4,6; 
or in what order ſocuer you ſhall place them, there ſhall alwayes be the ſame proporti- 
on of the firſt vnto the ſecond, which is ofthe third vnto the fourth ; and againe of the K 
firſt vntothe third, which 1s of the ſecond vnto the fourth . Ard albeit that a continuat 
proportion is more pleaſing than thar which ariſeth of divided numbers, yer maketh 
it of it ſelfe no conſent ; as for example, 2,4,8,16: and much lefle if it conſiſt of Arich- 
meticall proportions, whether that they be divided in this fort,2,4,5,7, or cls ioyncd 
Gromerricatl os 25 2,446,8 : both which proportions as farre differ from Harmonicall proportion , as 
a-rhnencall doth warme water from that which is moſt cold, or elſe {caulding hoat. And ſoin like 
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oucrne themſelues without any law,leauing all ynto the diſcretion of the magiſtrats, l 
or elſe of themſelucs diſtribute the rewards and puniſhments,according to the greatnes, 
qualitic,or deſerr,ofenery man ; howbeit that this manner of gouernmeant might leeme | 
in apparance faire and good , as not hauing therein either fraud or fauour (athing for | 
all chat impoſsible :) yer for all that could not this mancr ofgouernment be of any con- | 
tinuance,or aflurance,for that it hath not init any bond wherewich to bind the greater 
vnto the leſſer , nor by conſequence any accord at all: and much leffc ſhall it hane of | 
ſurctie,if all be goucrned by cqualitic and immutable lawes , withour applying of the 
equitie thereof according vntothe particular varictic ofthe places, ofthe times, and of 
the perſons: ifall honours and rewards ſhall be giuen to all men indifterently,by Arith- 
mecicall propottion alike, without reſpe& of honour, perſon, or deſcrr: in which ſtate 
of a Commonmweale all the glorie of vertue mult needes decay and periſh . VV heretore 
as two {imple medicines in the extremitie ot heat 8 cold,and foin operation and pow- 
er moſt ynlike one of them vnto the other,are of themſclues apart vnto men deadly & | 
daungerous ; and yet being compound & tempered one ofthem with the other, make qjrmromeitine 


oftentimes a right wholeſome and ſoueraigne medicine : fo alſo theſe two proportions 44 ot Arithme- | 
| 
| 


A fit compariſon 


K ; : ticall and Gees 
of Arithmeticall and Geometricall goucrament , the one gouerning by law onely, merical proyer- 
X . . . : 
and the other by diſcretion without any law at all , do ruinat and deſtroy eſtates and menr,velt torthe 
Commonweales: but being by Harmonicall proportion compounded and combined Z* —— 
rogether,lerue well to preſerue and maintaine the ſame. 
W herefore Ariſtotle is deceiued,in deeming the Commonweale then to be hap- Loves neceflarie 


- , for the good go + 
py,when it ſhall chaunceto haue a prince of ſo great vertue and wiſdome, as that hee veramemots 


both can and will with greateſt equitie,gouerne his ſubieQs without lawes. For why, Sireean * | 
the law is not made for the prince, but for the ſubicAts in generall , and eſpecially for prioeehenme || 
the magiſtrats;who haue their eyes oft times ſo blinded with fauour,hatred,or corrup- ow | 
tion,as that they cannotſo much as ſceany ſmall glympſe of the beantic of equitie, \ 
law and iuſtice. | 
And albeit that the magiſtrats were angels , or that they could not inany ſort bee {| 
miſleled or deceined, yet neuerthelefſe were it needtull ro haue laws, wherewith as with | 
a ccitaine candle,the ignorant might be direfted in the thickeſt darkneſſe ot mens ati» 
ons; and the wicked for feare otpuniſhment allo terrified. For albeit that the eternall q 
law oftiings honeſt and diſhoneſt be in the hearts of cuery one of vs,by the immorrall \ 
God written, yet were no penalties ſoin mens minds by God regiſtred , whereby the if 
wicked might be from their iniurious and wicked life reclaimed. VV hercforethe ſame | 
immorrtall and moſt mightic God,who hath cuen naturally engratted in vs the knows- if 
ledge of right and wrong, , with his owne mouth publiſhed his laws,and thereunto an- | 
nexed alſo penaltigs: betore which lawesno penalties were appointed, neither any law 
maker ſo much as once before remembred or ſpoken of . For proofe whereof let tbe, b 
that neither Orpheus nor Homer,nor Muſewghe moſt auntient Greeke writers z nei- uae 
ther any other which were betore Moyſes(who was more auntient than all the Paynim 1ybewve the il 
gods) in all their workes ſo much as once vſe the word Law: kihgs by their hand, their —_— 
word,and ſoucraigne power,commaunding ali things. | 
The firit occaſion of making of lawes, was the chaunging of Monarchies into Po- The fiſt occa6i- 
pularand Ariſtocratique Commonweales : which they firſt did at Athens, inthe time Ing or ian 
of Drace,and afterward of Solon: and in Lacedemonia , in thetime of Lycargws, who 
rooke from the two kings the ſoueraignty. VV hoſe examples the other cities of Greece 
and Italic ſet before themſelues to behold and imitate, viz. The Dorians,the Tonians, 
the Crerenſians,the Locrenfians,they of Elis,Crotona,Tarcntum,and Rome,with di- 
ucrs other townes in Italic: in whuch cities the people were cuer at yatiance and diſcord 
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Lars karefun With the nobilitic 3 the poorer ſort ſtill ſeeking to be equall with the noble and richer: R 
— ichand hich could not poſsibly be,but by the equalitic of lawes ; which lawes they of theri- 
; cher on the contratic {ide vtterly reiefed , ſeeking by all meanes to be therefrom free 
& pruuileged: as they who with their wealth & power defended the Commonweale; 
and therefore thought it reaſon in honours and preterments,to bee aboue them of the 
inferiour ſort: who indeed hauing (o got the great eſtarcs and principall charges in the 
Commonweale,alwayes fauoured the richer ſort,and them that were like ynto them- 
ſelues, ſtill contemning and opprefsing the poore , VV hereof proceeded the hard 
ſpeeches and complaints of them of the meaner ſort: which that they might in the ci. 
tic of Rome hauc ſome end,Terentius Arſa Tribune ofthe people, inthe abſence of 
the Conſuls,blaming the pride of the Senators before the people , bitterly inueyed G 
againſtthe power of the Conſuls; alleaging,T hat for one lord now there were two, 
with an immoderat and infinit power , who themſclues looſed and diſcharged from all 
feare of lawes,turned all the penaltics thereof ypoathe poore people . WV hich their 
infolencie that it might not ſtill endure,he ſaid, He would publiſh a law for the creating 
of Fiuc mentor to appoint lawes concerning the power of the Conſuls , who from 
thenceforth ſhould not vic further power , than that which the people ſhould giue 
them ouer themſclues,and not to haue their luſt and inſolencie any more for law . Six 
yeres was this law with great contention andſtrife berwixtthe nobilitic and people de- 
bated,and at length in the behalfe ofthe people eſtabliſhed . But here it ſhall not bee a. 
miſſe out of Lzwe to ſet downe the very ſpeeches and complaints of the nobilitie , ac- H 
counting it berrer to live vnder the ſoucraigne power ofa king without law , than to 
live in ſubicionvnto the law, Regem hominemy eſ/e aquo impetres wvbi ins, vbiininria 
' opus ſit,eſie gratie locum,eſſe beneficio, iraſcize 1gnoſcere poſſe gnter amicum & inimt- 
cum diſcrimen noſce, leges rem ſurdam & inexorabilem eſſe ſalubriorem melioremque ino- 
pt quam potenti; wihil laxamenti nec venie habere ſimodum exceſſerts : periculoſum eſſe in 
tot humanis erroribus ſola innocentia vinere : T he king (theylaid) ro be a man of whom 
thou maicſt obtaine ſomething where nead is,m right or wrong. : tavour to bee able to 
doe ſomething with him,as deſert alſo, who knew both how to bee angry,and to granc 
pardon : as alſo to put a difference betwixt a friend and a foe : as for the law itto bee 
bura deafe and incxorable thing , whholſomer and better for the begger than the gen- I 
tleman; to haue noreleaſe nor mercie,if thou ſhalr once tranſgrefle the ſame: it to be a 
very daungerous thing in ſo many mens frailties,to live only ypon a mans innocencie : 
Thus much Liuze . After that the lawes of the Twclue Tables were made, where 
amongſt others there was one very popular,and quite contrarie vnro the commaund 
and power of the nobilitic,and was this, Prinilegia niſi commitys centuriatss ne irrogan- 
to: qui ſeri faxit, Capital eſto, Let no priuileges be graunted but in the great aflemblies 
of the eſtates : who ſo ſhall otherwiſe do,lert him die the death. By which ſtri&tlawes 
the judges and magiltrats for a time fo gouerned the people,as that there was no place 
left for pardon or arbitrarie iudgement ,to be giuen according vnto equitic and conlcis 
ence without law, As italſo happened, after that king Fraunczs the firſt had ſubdued | 
Sauoy,the new Goucrnours and Magiſtrats oftentimes gaue iudgemerit contrarie yn- 
_ ro the cuſtome ofthe countrey,and written law , hauing more regard vnto the equitic 
contrary vi"o Of Cauſes,than ynto the law . For which cauſe the eſtates of the countrey by their am- 
ce minds ©-25*- baſſadours requeſted ofthe king, That from thenceforth ir ſhould not bee lawtull for 


ceedings of 

noun . oma the Goucrnours or Tudges,to iudge according vnto atbitraric equitic : which Was NO 
to have heir other thing,than to bind them ynto the ſtrit lawes,withour turning cither this way or 
bound vatothe Eat Way than which nothing can be more contrary vnto the minds and proceedings 
in eo the of fauourablc or corrupt judges. And therefore Charondgs the Carthaginenſian law- 
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giucr(a man very popular)forbid the magiſtrats inany thing,to depart from the words 
of the law, how vniuſt ſocuer they ſeemed for tobe . Francis Conan Mailter of the Re. 
aelts,being commaunded to heare the aforeſaid ambaſiadour ofthe Sauoyans , wri- 
reth himſelfe ro hane greatly maruclled, that they ſhould requelt ſo ynreaſonable a 
thing: as viz, That it ſhould not be lawtull tor their magiltrats ro 1udge according to 
the equitie ofthe caule , but the ſtriftneſle of the law : and reprehendeth allo D. Faber, 
for ſaying, That inthis realm there are none but the ſoueraigne courts, which can iudge 
according tothe cquitic of the cauſe : ſaying morcouer, That he himfclte doubted nor 
ſo to do;when as yet he was the lealt judge 1n Fraunce. Howbcit that the ambaſſadors 
thought their judges by the ſtrilt obleruing ofrhe lawes, to bee berter kept within the 
compaſſe of their dutics , if the colour of cquitie being taken away, they ſhould ſtill 
iudve according to the very law.Accurſius not ſo clegantly as aptly vnto that he meant 7108999 conn- 
it,willed the volearned judges, ſtritly ro ſtand ypon the very words of the law: like yato vnlcarged 
vnskilfull riders, who doubting to be able to it the horſe they are mounted vppon, for * © 
feare of falling hold faſt by the ſaddle. 
Bur for the better vnderſtanding and explaining ofthis mater, it is to be conſidered, 
that the word Equztze is diverſly taken . For Equitic referred vnto a {oueraigne prince, 
is as nuch as for him to declare or expound, or corrett the law: but referred vato a ma- 
viſtrat or iudge,is nothing clſe,but for him to aſlwage and mitigat the rigor ofthelavw : 
or as occaſion ſhall require aggrauat the too much lenitie thereof : or elſe to ſupply the 
dee thereof when as it hath nor ſufficiently prouided for the preſent caſe oftered,thar 
ſo the purport and meaning of the law ſaued,the health and welfare both of the Jawes 
and Commonweale may be reſpeted and prouided for . In whict(ence not the ſouc- 
raigne courts onely,bur cuen the lealt judges of all haue power to iudge & pronounce jo bn tm 


ſentence according vato theequitic ofthe cauſe; whether it be by vertue oftheir office, may have power 
ge accor- 


or that the proceeding before them is by way of requeſt; or that the prince hath ſent dinges theegui- 

them ſome commiion,or other letters ofiuſtice for ſuch their procceding,which they yitoniea® 

may either accept orreic& : following therein the lawes of our kings, and the clauſe of 

the lctrers carrying theſe words, So farre forth as ſhall ſeeme right andiuit: or that the 

prince by his expreſle reſcript or edit committeth any thing vnto their conſcience by 

theſe words, herewith wee charge their conſcience : as oft times weeſee thoſe things 

which for the infinit varietic of caules,cannot by lawes be prouided for , to bee by the 

prince committed vnto the religion and conſcience of the magiſtrats, without any ex- 

ception of ſuch judges or magittrats : in which caſe the leaſt judges haue as much pows- 

cr as the greateſt: and yet neuertheleſle they cannot ( as may the ſoucraigne courts) 

fruſtrat appeales , neither quite andcleane abſolue and diſcharge the accuſed, but onely 

vntill they be commaundcd againe to make their appearance in tudgement , after the 

manner and forme ofthe Lacedemonians (as ſaith Plutarch)when they are any way at- 

tainted of crime : neither canthey alſo relecue,or hold for well relecued, a man appea- 

ling from a judge royall : nor other ſuch like thing . Neither is it any noueltie , many rar —_—_ : 

things to be in tudgement lawfull for the greater magiſtrats or judges, which are not full forthe grea- 

lawfull for the leſſer; when as inthe Pande&ts of the Hebrewes we read it to haue bene jadgeich © 
are not 


lawjull onely forthe court of the wiſe and graue Senators ( which they properly call fc ter. 
Hacanim and corruptly Sanadrim) to iudge of cauſes according vnto equitie: but nor 


for the other leſſer judges alſo . Thefetgntound 
Bur now whereas by the orders and cuſtomes of all the cities of Iralie,it is prouided, words of the 
That the Indges may not ſwarue from the very words of the law, excludeth not thereby hs 
either the equitic,or yetthe reaſonable expoſition of the law : as _Hexander the moſt CD 
famous lawycr of his timc,according to the opinion of Bartholus,aunlwered : who in po — 


Tee 11 that 


_ 
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that reſpect put no difference betwixt the great magiſtrar and the little, For that to ſay 


truely,the law without equitic,is as a bodice without a foule, forthar it concerning bur 


things in generall,leaueth the particular circumſtances, which are infinit,to be by cqua- 
litie ſought out according tothe exigence of the places,times,and perſons: whereunto 
it behoucth che magiſtrat or judge ſo to apply the laws, whether it be in tearmes of ju. 
ſice,or in matter of eſtate,as that thereof enſue neither any inconuenience nor ablurdis 
That the magi- tie whatlocuer . Howbeit yet thatthe magiſtrat muſt not ſo farre bend the law, as to 
tobreake tne law breake the ſame,although that it ſeeme to be right hard : whereas itis of it ſelfe cleere 
—_— _ enough. For ſo ſaith //pian, Dura lex eſt: ſic tamen ſcripta , An hard law itis (ſaith he) 
bur yer lo itis written . A hard law he calledit,but yer not an vniuſt law: for why, itis 
not lawfull raſhly to blame the law, of injuſtice. But yer it is another thing, if the law 
cannot Wirhour iniutie be applied vnto the particular matrer that is in queſtion:for that 
in this cale (as the lawyer ſayth) the lawis by the decree of the magiſtratto be qualified 
and moderated. But when he ſaith the Magiſtrat, he ſufficieutly ſheweth that it belon. 
gethnot vnto the other particular judges ſo to do,but onely vnto the Preror,as graun- 
ted ynto him by the Prerorian law,at the inſtutution of his office : whereby power was 
given him to ſupply,expound,and corrett the lawes . 
| But foraſmuch as that greatly concerned the rights of ſoucraigntic, princes after. 
+ ——— et wards (the Popular eſtate being taken away) reſcrued vnto themſclues the exXpoun- 
re the lay. ding andcorreRing ofthe laws,eſpecially in caſes doubtful, ariſing berwixtthe Law and 
Equitie;about the true vnderſtanding and expoſition of the law. And therefore the 
judges and gouernours of prouinces,in aunticnt time doubting of the lavs,ſtill demaun. 
dedthe emperours aduiſe and opinion , when as the calc preſented , exceeded the 
rearmes ofequitie ariſing of the law: or that which ſeemed vnto them iuſt,was contra- 
rie vnto the poſitiuc law: in which caſc itthe prince were ſofatre off as that his expoli- 
tion was not in time conuenient to be had;zand that todelay the cauſe, ſeemed vnto the 
eſtate daungerous; the magiſtrars were then to follow the very words of the law . For 
that it belongeth not vnto the magilſtrat to iudge of the law (as ſaith a cercaine auntient 
Door) but onely to iudge according vnto the law : and for that in doing otherwiſe,he 
ſhall incurre the note of common infamie . And to this purpoſe I remember that Bay- 
tholemew,one ofthe Prelidents ofthe enquiries in the parliament of Thoulouze,inthar 
the councellors of his chamber; his fellow judges, would haue giuen iudgement con- 
trarievnto the law: he hauing cauſedall the relt of the judges of the other coutts to bee 
aſſembled, by an cdi& then made at the requeſt of the kings ſubies,compelled the iud- 
ges his tcllowes,in their judgements to follow the law : VV hich law when ic ſhould 
ſceme vntothe court vniuit,they ſhould then for the amending thereof , haue recourle 
ynto the king , as in ſuch caſe had bene accuſtomed : it being not lawfull for the judges 
{worne ynto the lawes,of their owne authoritic to departtherefrom, ſeemed they vnto 
them neucr ſo iniult or injurious . VV hereby it appeareth the magiſtrat ro ſtand as it 
were inthe middle betwixtthe Jaw and the equitie thereof : but yertto bee himſelte in 
| the power of the law, ſo as is cquitic in the power of the magjſtrat: yetlo as nothing 
1 bg be by him deceitfully done,or in preiudice of the law. For why,it beſeemeth the wudge 
Me eteke alwaycsto performe the dutic ofa good and innocent vpright man. For where I lay 
— 4 that caſes forgotten by the lawmaker,and which forthe infinit varictic of them,cannor 
be in the lawes compriſed, arc in the diſcretion of the magiſtrat,it is yerſtill to bee re. 
ferred vnto equitic , and that the judge ought ſtill ro be (as we (aid) an vpright and iult 
man , notin any thing viing fraud,deccir,or extortion. VV herein AHexander the moſt 
famous lawyer ſeemeth ynto metro haue bene deceiued , in ſaying, Thatthe judge 
which hath the arbitraric power to1udge according to his owne mind , may if hee fo 
pleaſe 
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power to judge according to his owne good liking,is aotto be fined, howbeir chat he 
haue vniuſtly judged : prouided that he haue rheretn done nothing by iraud or deceir, 
And by the law of Zuztprand king of the Lombards,it is ſer downe, T hat che magiſtrav 


ſhall pay fortic ſhillings for a fine, it he iudge comrarie vnto the law,tie one halfe vnto 
the king,8 the other haltc vnto the parrie: bur if he ſhal voiultly iudge in that belungeth 
vnto his place and office without law; he is not therefore to be fined: provided yer that 
he haue therein done nothing fraudulently or deceittully : as is yer allo obſerued and 
kept ia all the courts and beaches ofthis realme. Howbeit that the auntient Romans 
B thus held not themſclucs content, but cauſed their judges to {wearc, Not to judge con- 
trarie ynto their owne conſcience : and ſtil] before thar they pronounced f{entence, rhe 
Cryer with alowd voyce cried out vnto them,X e ſe paterentur [ut diſi miles eſſe, That 
they would nor ſuffer themſelues to be valike rhemſelues ; as faith Ca//zodore. And in 
like caſe the judges of Greece were ſworne to iudge according vnto the lavves : and in 
caſe there were neither law nor decree,concerning the matter in queſtion before them, 
that then they ſhould judge according voro equitie,vſing theſe words, fixarioz ary yuo- 
#8 . Whereunto that ſaying of Seneca alluderh, Melor widetur conditio bone cauſs fi 
ad indicers quam ſi ad arbitrum quis mittatur : quia illum formula includit, ex certos ter 
minos ponit : his libera , & nulls aſftricta vimculis religio,& detrahere aliquia poteit & 
C 4dycere,e- ſententiam ſuam non prout lex aut iuſtitia ſuadet : ſed prout humanit 2s aut mt. 
ſericorata tmpalit regere,The eſtate of a good caule (ſaith he) tcemerh berter,if ir be re- 
ferred vato a judge,rather than toan arbirator : tor that the preſcript forme ot law cu- 
cloſcth himin , and preſcribeth vnto him cerraine limirs and bounds; whereas the 0+ 
thers free conſcience,and bound to no bonds, may both detratt and add iomething,and 
moderat his ſentence,notas law and iuſtice ſhall require,bur eucn as courrche and pitic 
ſhall lead him. VW hich ſo great a power the wiſe lawmakers would never hauc left vn. 
ro the judges, had it bene poisible tro haue comprehended all things in lawes : as ſome 
haue bene bold toſay, That there is no cafe which 1s not contained in the Roman law: 
a thing as impoſsiblc,as ronumber the ſand ofthe ſea, or to comprehend that which 
D is in grearneſle infinit ,in chat which is it ſelfe contained within a moſt little compaſſe, 
or as it were within moſt ſtrait bounds ſbur vp . And therefore the court of parlia- 
mentat Paris,fcaring leaſt men ſhould draw into the conſequence of lawes, the decrees 
that it ſhould make;cauſcd it to be regiſtred, That if there were any notable doubt, or 
that the matter ſo deſeruedgthcir decree or ſentence ſhould not bee drawne into conſe- 
quence,or bein any wile pretudiciall , but that ir might bee lawtull in like caſe to wwdge 
otherwiſe : & that for the infinit varietie of things doubttuli: wherby ſometimes it com- 
meth to paſſe cucn contratie,or molt valike iudgementsto bee giueneuen of the lelte 
ſame or verie like caſes, and yet both moſt iuſt : as ſometimes it chaunceth two rrauel- 
lers comming from divers countries,to ariue at the ſame place , by wayes altogether 
E conmtarie. Neither oughtthe judges or lawmakers to ioyne their reaſons vnto their 
tudgements or iawcs,a thing both daungerous and fooliſh,as giuing thereby accaſion 
vntothe ſubte&ts,to forge therof new ſuits and delaies,or exceprions of error,ot other- 
wile to decceiue the lawes. And thats it for which the auntient lawes and decrees were 
moſt briefly ſer downe,and as it were but in three words,which (o cut off all the deceits 
that could againlt the ſame lawes be imagined or deuiſed. VV heretore it is a molt per- 
nitious thingzto gather together the decrees or judgements of any court,to publiſh the 
ſame,without hauing red themin the records themſclues, or knowing the realans that 
Induced the court to make the decree,which the judges oftentimes cauie ro bee recor- 
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ded apart fromthe ſentence or iudgement,leaſt any ſhould be thereby deceived. How. 


beir that it is a thing ofit ſelfe alſo verie daungerous,to iudge by example and not by 
lawes, ſuch ivdgements being ſtill ro be chaunged euen by the lealt and lighteſt yaric- 
tic and chaunge of the circumſtances,ofthe perſons,or ofthe places, or of the times: 
which infinit varicties can in no lawes,no tables,no pandeQts,no bookes,be they neuer 
ſo many or ſo great,be all ofthem contained or comprehended. And albeit that Solors 
was wrongfully blamed for making ſo few lawes , yet Lycurgas neuertheleſſe made 
fewer , yeaſo few as thathe forbad them to bear all written, ſo to haue them the ber- 
ter remembred; leauing molt part of cauſes ynto the diſcretion ot the magiſtrars. As did 
alſo Sir Thomas Moore Chauncelour of England,leauing in his Y7opza all penalties,ex- 
cepting the puniſhment for adulterie,vnto the diſcretion ofthe magiltrats: than which 
nothing can (as many thinke) be better Or more profitably deuiled , ſo that the magj- 
ſtrats and judges be ſtill choſen not for their wealth and ſubſtance bur for their vertue 
and knowledge . Forit is moſt apparant cucn to cucrie manseye , that the moc 
lawes there bee,the more ſuites there are abour the interpretation thereof . 

W herefore Plato in his bookes of Lawes , forbiddeth lawes to bee written con- 
cerning the execution of the law , or concerning turiſdiftion , traffique , occupa- 
tions, injuries,cuſtomes,tribures,or ſhipping. VV hich although we cannot altogether 
be without, yet might we of ſuch laws cut offa great part. VV hich is alſo in this realme 
of Fraunceto be ſcene , which hath in it moe laws and cuſtomes than all the neighbor 


F 


G 


nations; and ſoalſo moe ſuites than all the reſt of Europe beſide : which began then H 


eſpecially to encreale, when as firſt king Cherls the ſeuenth(as I ſuppole)and other kings 
after him,to the imitation of 7#ſtiniax,commanded heapes of lawes to be written, with 
a whole traine of reaſons for the making of the ſame:contraric vnto the auntient man- 
ner ofthe lawes and wiſe lawmakers: as it his purpoſe had bene rather to perſuade than 
to command lawes . And this is it for which a certaine craftic corrupt judge (whom I 
remember to haue bene baniſhed for his infamous and bad lite) ſeeing anew edit or 
law (whereafter he ſtill gaped ) brought to be confirmed,commonty ſaid, Behold ten 
thouſand crownes in fees,or as ſome others ſay, Bchold moe ſuites and heapes of gold. 
For why,the Frenchmen arc {o ſharpe witted in railing of ſuits,as that there is no point 
ofthe law,no fillable, noletter, out of which they cannot wreſt ether true or at leaſt 
wiſe probable arguments andreaſons,for the furthering of ſuites, and troubling cuen of 
the beſt judges of the world. Howbeit the juſt and vpright judge , which ſhall not bee 
conſtrained to (ell by retaile what others haue bought in grofle , may with a right few 
and good lawes goucrnea whole Commonweale: as was in Lacedemonia, and other 
flouriſhing Commonweales to be ſcene , who but with a few lawes right well main- 
tained themſclues ; others in the meane time withtheir Codes and PandeRs becing in 
few yearcs deſtroyed, troubled with ſeditions,or with immortal! ſuites and delaies. For 
we oftentimes ſce ſuites of an hundred yeares old,as that of the Countie de Rais, which 
hath bene (o well maintained,as that the originall parties and the beginners chereofare 
dead, and the ſuite yet aliue: Not vnlike that old woman Ptolomax,ot whome Suidas 
ſpeaketh, who ſo long,and with ſuch obſtinacic of mind and dclayes maintained her 
ſuite;that ſhe died before that it could be ended. 

Now certaine it is,that ofthe multitude of laws,with their reaſons annexed vnts 
them,and in this realme publiſhed ſince the time of Charles the (cucnth, is come the 
heape of ſuites; nok ſo many being to be found in a thouſand yeres before,as have bene 
within this hundred or fix{core yeares , and yetall forſooth full of reaſons : howbeir 


No reaſons anne= Cat there is not one reaſon ſer downe in all the lawes of Solon,Draco,Lycurens, Numa, 
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norinthe Twelue Tables,neither yet commonly inthe law of God it{elte. And how- 
beit 
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4 beir there may ſay, That the infinit multieude of people which aboundeth in this 


realme,may helpe to encreaſe the multitude of ſuits : ſo it is;that thete were a great ma- 
ny moc inthe tirne of Ceſar, and yet moe than rhere wasthen-abour fine hundred 
yeares before,as he himſelfe writeth in the ſixt booke of his Commentaries. And 70- 
ſephuc inthe Oration of _Legrippa,ſayth, That there were aboue three hundred nari- 


ons in Gaule: And yct neuerthelefle Cicero writing vato Trebatizes the lawyer (then 


one of Cſars lieutenants) mectely faith, him to have gained but a few in Franceto his 

occupation. VV herefore they which haue brought in ſuch a multitude of lawes, as 

thinking thereby to cut vp all deceit by the roots, and ſo to reſtraine ſuits: 1n ſo doing 
imitat Hercules,who having cutof one of Hyarazes heads,fee ſeuen others forthwith to 
ariſe thereof. For cuen ſo one doubt or ſuit being by law cut oft, wee {ee ſeuen others 
of newſprung vp , of thatheape of words and reaſons without reaſon heaped rogerher 
in perſuading of the law : it being indeed a thing impolsible in all the bookes of the 
world tocomprehend all the caſes which may happen , and ten thouſand ſuites ariſing 
vpon cuery reaſon of the law giuen. Sothat Sexeca thereot ſaid well, Nihilmihi vide- 
tur frigidius quam lex cum protogo : inbeat lex,non ſurdeat , Nothing (faith he) ſeernerh 
vnto me more cold,than a law with a prologue: let the law commannd, and nor per- 
ſuade: excepr the reaſon ofthe law be from itinſeparable. And howbeit that the De- 
cemuiri,or Ten Commilgi6ners,appointed by the Romans to reforme the lawes, and 
to eſtabliſh new, had twelue tables comprehended whatlocuer could by mans wit bee 
foreſcene : ſaying and thinking alſo them to haue therein compriſed all occurrents that 
might happen: yer ſhortlyafter they found themſelues farre from their account,and fo 
many things to be wanting in thoſetheir Jaws,as that they were enforced to giue pow- 
crto the Prouoſt of the citic,to amend the lawes,to hceape lawes vpon lawes, toabro- 
gat the greater part ofthe lawes of the twelue tables : and in briefe ro leauc vnto the 
magiltrats diſcretion the greater parr of the judgements concerning mens particular 
cauſes or intereſt , And howbeit alſo,that in reſpe& of publike cauſes , they did what 


. they mightto hauc ſhut vp the judges within the barres and bonds of the lawes, yet ſo 


it was,that in fine they ſeeing the inconuecniences which continually fell out in all mar. 
rers,m ſecking ro doe _ uſticetoall men,according to the Arnhmeticall proporti- 
on,were conſtrained (after that the Popular eltate was chaunged into a Monarchy) to 
make agreat Prouoſt in the citie of Romegto whom they gaue power accordingly to 
iudge of all the crimes committed in Rome, and within tortic leagues roundabout the 
citie: which power was allo giuenvnto the Proconſuls,and other gouernours of pro- 


bw, 
uinces cuery one of them within the compaſle of his owne jurildiction. Now he which 


extraordinarily iudgeth of oftences,is not in his judgements bound or ſubie& vnto the 


lawes,but may giue ſuch iudgement as ſhall ſceme vnto hiniſelfe good; prouided yer 
that he therein exceed not meaſure, as ſaith the law : which micaſlure confiſteth in the 
Harmonicall proportion which we haue before ſpoken of. | 
Yetluch extraordinarie power by the prince giuen vnto the magiſtrats , whether ir 
be tor iudgement,or for mannaging of wars,or forthe goucrning of a citic, or for any 
thing clſe doing , hath many degrees: for either his power is giuen himnext vnto the 
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prince,greater than which none can be : or clſe power is giuen him by vertue of his of. **: 


fice,fo that he may iudge as he ſecth cauſe,or elſe may iudge in ſuch fort as might the 
prince himſelfe; which power little differeth from the higheſt , and ſuchas can inno 
wile by the higheſt magiſtrat vnto another mayiſtrar or Commilſsioner be given. Bur 
if in the princes reſcript or commiſsion it be contained, That the appointed magiſtrar 
ſhall iudge of the caulc in queſtion according as reaſon,equitie, religion, or wiſedome, 
ſhall lead him,or ſome other luch nieane of (pecech,in all theſe caſes 1t is certaine, that his 

power 
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of equitic : whereumo the prince himſelfe ought to reterre all his owne iudgements al- 

fo, W herein many are deceined,which thinks it Jawtull forthe prince to tudge accor- 

; ding to his couſcience;but notfor the ſubie&gexcept it be in matters and cauſes crimi- 

nall : in which caſe 'they arc of opinion , thatthe magiſtrat may as well asthe prince 

judge according to his conſcience : which ifit be right44a the one,why 1s 1tnot rightin 

the other? and ifit be wrong inthe one,why ſhould itnor be ſo in the other ? when as 

Norlawfulfora* {deed it is lawfull for no man in judgement to [waruefrom equitic and conſcience,and 

ment to (warue that injurie like an Ape is alwayes like vnto it ſelfe, filthy ſtill, whether it bee.clothed in 

— +> ——__ purple,or1n a pied coat. Andin judging it is one thing to bee freed from the law , and 
another co be freed from conſcience, | 

Whethera prince But it the varictic ofa faCt inqueſtion be not knowne bur vnto the prince himſelf,or 

or wagiſtrarmay qragiſtrat alone;neither the one northe other can therein be: judge , but witneſſes one= 

the trah thereof ]y : as £0 (the great lawyer) anſwered vnto the Goucrnour of Bolonia Lagrafle, 

_——_—_ without any other witneſſe had (eene a murder done,celling him, That hee could 

ne notinthat caſe be judge. VV hich ſelfe ſame aunſwere was allo giuen vato king Henry 

the ſecond of Fraunce,by the judges who were extraordinarily appointed to iudge of 

diucrs cauſes at Melun, where the king hauing himſelt taken an Italian(one with whom 

he was fawiliarly acquainted) in a fat deſeruing death,committed him to. priſon;who 

ſoone wearie of his impriſonment, preferred a requeſt vnto che judges, That foraſmuch 

as he was not conuitt ofany crime,neither yet ſo much as by any man accuſed , hee 

might rherefore as reaſon would,be diſcharged and er at libertie, VV hereupon Cotel- 

lus chicte judge of the court,with three other of the judges went vnto the king , to yn- 

zrſtand of him what occaGon he had tor the impriſonmacy of the man,or what he had 

tolay vnto his charge? VV hom the king commaunded ro bee forthwith condemned, 

for that he himſclte had taken him in ſuch a faCt as well deferued death , which yer hee 


would not diſcouer. YV herunto the chicte judge aunlwered, Nos iurats ſum, miſt ſee- 


[ 


leris conuittum,e7 ex animi noitri ſententia dammaturos eſſe neminem, We are ſworne . 


(ſaid he) to condemne no man except he be of ſome capital crime conuiR, and accor- 
ding to our conſcience. VV ith which aunſwere the king ( otherwiſe a moſt curteous 
and gentle prince) much moued,tor that the judges ſeemed.ro doubt of his fidelitic 
and credit, deepely ſwore , That hee himſelfe had taken the villaine in a fat deſeruing 
death, VV hercfore Anne Montmoraxcie Great Conſtable of Fraunce, perceiuing the 
judges to be bound by their oath,to judge but according vnto the laws, and that in per- 
forming the kings command they ſhould rather ſeeme manquellers and murderers, 
than ypright judges : taking the king a lictle afide,perſuaded him to deferre the execu- 
tion ofthe man vatill night,leaſt the people might hap to be troubled with the nouelty 
of the marter . And(o the guiltic partie the night following was by the commaunde- 
ment ofthe king thruſt intoaſacke,andin the riucr drowned. Yea the ſame king alſo 
ina ciuill cauſe,ſcrued but as a witnefle in the great ſuit about the inheritance of George 
of Amboiſe,where he was before the judges ſworne as a priuat man, and his teſtimo. 
nie accounted but for one. VV herefore Paulus Tertius was not without cauſe blamed, 
for that he being Pope, had cauſed a cerraine gentleman to be put to death, who had 
confefled vnto him (being then a Cardinall)a ſecret murder by him done : which thing 
yet the ſane gentleman afterward conſtantly denied him to haue either ſaid or done. 
Howbeir it were much better and more indiffcrent,the prince or the magiltratto iudge 
according vnto their conſciences in ciuill,than in criminall cauſes: for that in the one, 
queſtion is but of mens goad;wheras inthe other ſtill mens fame,yca oftentimes their 
liues,and whole eſtates is in daunger : wherein the prootes oughtto bee more cleerer 


than 
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A thantheday irſelte. 7: 
But yer the difference is right grear,and much it concerneth, whether the magiſtrats 
in their indgements be bound vnto the lawes or not, or elſe be altogether from the laws 
looſe & free : for thatinthe one, queſtion is onely of fa&t; burin the other,of law,equi. 
tic, and reaſon,and eſpecially when queſtion is of matter of great imporrance or conte- 
quence, and wherein the law is to be expounded: which in auatient time was giuen Mm - 
Rome vnto the Great Prouoſt, as we haue before (aid ; but by the law'of God was re- [/4poſtion 
ſerued vo the High Prieſt; or vnto him that was by God choſen'to bee ſoueraigne whowirwarby 
judge of the people: or in their abſence vnto the Lewrtes. VW hich power in the latter wiaued, 
times of the Iewes Commonweale (and about two hundred yeares before Chriſt, yn- 
g derthe latter princes of the houſe of the 4ſ/moneans) was by cultome; bur not by law, 
ojven ynto the Senat of the wife Sages . As amongſt the Celrs our aunceſtours, the 
Prieſts and Druides,for that they were the makers ofthe ſacrifices, and keepers of the 
holy rites, were made alſo the keepers and guarders of Iuſtice,as of all other things the 
moſt ſacred . The preſident or chiete of which Druides (as _Ammianus reporterh) ſill 
carried about his necke a pretious ſtone, hanging downe ynto his breaſt , with the pi- 
cure of Truth engrauen in it. VV hich molt auntient cuſtome of the Hebrewes,and of _ 
the Agyprians,cuen yet continuerh in all Aſia, and in the greater parr of Aﬀrike alſo, - oy —— 
viz. That the Prieſts ſhould have Tuſtice in their hand, and the«Great Biſhop the ex. B*q1ods of 
C poſition of the Lawes,, and the deciding of the moſt high and difficult cauſes. So the 4iſieut cauſes 


Great Biſhops, whome the Turkes call their Muphri, hath himſelte alone the expoun- Afike priened 


ding or declaring of the doubts ariſing of the obſcure lawes , eſpecially when queſtion — 
is betwixtthe written Law and Equitic it felfe . VV hich expoſition of ſuch doubttull 
lawes,the Roman emperours relerued vnto themfclues,as proper vnto the ſoueraign- 
tic of their imperiall maicſtic . So the Perſian kings had alſo their Muphri , as the ſan- 
Qtuaric both of their publike and priuat lawes,who was ſtill refiantin the great citic of 
Tauris, So hadthe Tartars theirs in the famous citic of Samarcand : and the kings of 
Afrike cueric one of them their Great Biſhops alſo : who at Arhens were called Vems. 
phylaces,and in other places Theſmothete. W hereby it isto be vnderſtood, that ſuch 
malters and interpretors of equitic when law failerh,oughr ſtill ro be moſt wiſe and vp- 
right men,asAalſo in moſt high authoritie and power placed. 
And nowverily it che lawes of Arithmeticall Iuſtice might rake place but euen in Arithwericalt ta- 


privat iudgements onely,as when queſtion is of the exchange ofthings, then no doubt > Ck 


ſhould in ſuch priuat iudgements be ſeenc, bur all the queſtion ſhould conſiſt in fat on- ** udgements. 
ly : ſo that no place ſhould be left forthe opinion ofthe judges,neither yer for equitie, 

things being holden and ſhut vp within molt ſtrift and ſtrair [awes: which wee ſaid 

could not be done,and if it could,yer will we forthwith ſhew the tame to bee moſt vafit 

and ablurd. Buryer firſtlet vs ſhew,thar publike iudgements neither can nor oughtto 
be handled or made according to the Geometricall lawes or proportion of Tuſtice. portion of iuftice 


E Which neuerto haue bene before done, is manifeſt by all the lawes which carry with ws 


chem amercements or fines, which are to be found in the laws of Draco,Solon,or ofthe Irhead: 
Twelue Tables : as allo by the lawes and cuſtomes ofthe auntient Saliens, Ripuaries, 
Saxons,Engliſh, and French men, where almolt all the penalties are pecuniarie,and the 

ſame fines moſt often indifferently ſer downe as well for the rich as tor the poore , ac- 

cording ynto equall Arithmerticall Tuſtice. All which lawes wereto be repealed it pe- 

cuniarie amercements and fines were according tothe opinion of Plate,after the Geo. 
metricall proportion of Iuſtice,to be of the oftendors exated. Theſe words alſo, Ne 
magziſtratibus mulitam penamue lenire /iceas, That it ſhould not bee lawfull for the ma- 

giſtrat to mitigat the fine or penaltic : a claule moſt commonly anntxed ynto all pe- 
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nall edits and laws; were to no purpolc,but ta be quite omitted, & the marter left yn- E 
cothe diſcretion ofthe magiſtrat,at his pleaſure to aggravat or eaſe the fine or penaltie. 
Yeathat law common ynto al nations,whereby it is prouided, That the partie condem- 
An obie&tion - wed yot hauing wherewtith to pay thefine due for the fault by him committed, ſhould ſatisfie 


inſt Arithme- "> | 
Fall proportion the ſame with corporal! puniſhment to be inflicted vpon him , were allo to bee abrogated 


in exaQting of 


fines. and taken away. -- SS 28 -- 
But here perhaps ſome man will obie 8 ſay, Ito bee great inwuſtice to condemne 


apootre man in afine of 65 crownes/for a fooliſh raſh appeale by him made vnto any 
" the lygher courts (as the maner with vs is) and yet to cxat no greater fine for the ſame 
offence of the richeſt of all. For why,Geometricall proportion of Juſtice, which cxa- 
Aeth ſixtie crownesfor a fine, of him which is in all but worth an hundred crownes,re- G 
quirerh threeſcore thouland crownes of him which is worth an hundred thouſand 
crownes. For that the like Geomertricall proportion is of threeſcore to an hundred,thar 
is of threeſcore thouſand to an hundred thouſand. T hus we ſee the rich man by Geo. 
metricall proportion of [uſtice,to be much more gricuouſly fined than the poore: and 
ſo.contrariwiſeche Arithmerticall proportion of Tuſtice , in the impoſing of penalties A 
and fines,to be the meanes for the rich to yndoe the poote,and all vnder rhe colour of 
iuſtice. VV hich inconuzniences our aunceſtors foreſeeing,by laws gaue leate vnto the ; 
judges, beſide the ordioarie fines,to impole extraordinaric fincs alſo ypon offendors, it 
the weightineſle ofthe caule ſo require: which maner of proceeding the antient Greeks 
alſo vſed,calling this extraordinaric manner of amercement or fine , (uuiay ixwBraine, [4 
4" FOYER as Demo#thenes writeth , and which is yer vied by the Roman lawes : which draweth 
_ Ai very neere ynto the true Harmonical Iuſtice,it by the lame lawes it were permitted vn+ 
Ricebeſt. to the judges, or at leaſtwile vnto the (ouctaigne courtsto deminiſh allo the fine, ha- 
uing regard vnto the equalitic and condition ofthe poore and ſimple, as they alwayes 
do in the parliament at Roan. And whereas the receiuers ofthe fines requeſted of the 
the-king, That it might bee Jawtull for the judges to encreaſe, but not to diminiſh the 
fines impoſed vpon ſuch as ſhould raſhly appeale: Ziſorres rhe Preſident, and D, Amonrs 
che kings Artourney,were deputed 8 (cnt fromthe parliament at Roan vntg the king, 
to make him acquainted with diuers things concerning the demaine, & generall refor. 
mation of Normandic (wherein I then was a partie for the king) and athongſt other 5 
things,to requeſt him, That itmight pleaſe his mateſtic,not ro conſtraine them to con- 
demine all ſuch as ſhould raſtly appcale vito the ſuperiour coures,in the ſelfe ſame fine 
of threeſcore pound Paris: which vrito me ſeemed athing vnreafonable,hauing allo in 
antient time before bin done, by an cdi& of the emperor Cl/audrmy. In which doing the 
true Harmonicall Iuſtice ſhould be obſcrucd and kept, which in part equall,in part ſem. 
blablezare alike; there ſhould be an equalitie berwixt men ofthe middle fort of wealth, 
according tothe Arithmeticall proportion of Juſtice: and a Geomerricall proportion 
alſo berwix:t the great lords and the poorer ſort : W hercof the former ſhould in this 
caſe be left ynto the diſpoſing of the law,and the other vnto the conſcience and diſcre. 
Norhing mare tion of the judges . Forthere isnothing more vniuſt, than the perpetwall equalitie of - 
perperuall equa» fines and puniſhments . For proofe whereotJetthe law but lately made by king Charls 
mens The ninth concerning apparell,ſerue for an example : whereby a fine of 1000 crownes 
was impoſed vpon all ſuch as ſhould either much or lictle tranſgreſſe the fame, without 
reſpe& of any the offenders abilitic,age, or condition : with prohibition forthe judges 
in any ſort to mitigat or leſſen the lame . VV hich law concerning all men in generall, 
and yet made by Arithmericall proportion of Tuſtice , was ſhortly after by the iniquie | 
of it ſelfe rent in ſunder , and by the magiſtrats themſclues, as well as by other privat 
men negle&ed. VV hercas thelaw of Philip the Faire concerning apparell was much 


more 
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more iuſt and indifferent, as neere approaching vato Harmonicall Iuſtice: and ap - 
pointing diuers puniſhments, according to the diuerſitic of the oftendors 3 as vntoa 
Duke,an Earle,a Baron,and a Biſhop, a fine of an hundred pound, the Banaret fiftic 
pound,the Knight and pettic Landlard fortie,Deanes, Archdeacons, Abbats,8 other 
clarkes, hauing dignities or ecclefiaſticall preferments, 25 pound : ynto the other 
lay men offending,of what eſtate ſocuer they were, if they were worth a thouſand 
pound, was appointed a fine oftwentie five dound : and it they were worth lefle, they 
were to pay an hundred ſhillings : the other clearkes without dignitie or gm_—_ 
were they ſecular or religious that offended againſt the law,paid the fine of an hundred 
ſhillings,as did the others, VV herein we ſee vnequall puniſhments appointed for per- 
B ſons vnequall, following therein Geomerricall Iuſtice: and yerfor all that we ſee alſo 
equa!l puniſhments for-perſons vnequall, following therein Arithmericall Juſtice: and 
both the one and the other ſo mixt together,as that thereof ariſeth alſo that Harmoni- 
call Tuſtice which we ſo much ſeeke after, The ſame proportion is obſerued in the law, 
allowing of cuery mans apparell and attire alſo: as where it is ſaid, T hat no woman ci- 
tiſen ſhould wearea chaine : alſo that no bourgeſle or common perſon of cither ſexe, 
ſhould weare any gold or pretious ſtones, neither girdles of gold, nor any crowne of 
gold or filuer , or aty rich furres; which is not forbidden the nobilitic,and yet inthe 
alſo there is ſome difference: as in that it is ſaid, That the Duke, the Countie, the Ba- 
ron,which hath ſix thouſand pound land, way make themſclues foure new ſutes of ap- 
C parell inayeare,but no more ; and their wiues as many : and gownemen, and clearkes, 
which haue no dignities nor preterments,ſhould not make them gownes of cloath a- 
boue ſixreenc ſhillings the elne Paris; 8 tor their followers not aboue twelue ſhillings. 
Many other ſuch like article$there were;and yet was there no mention neither more 
nor leſſe either offilke or veluct,or other ſuch like thing . So that hee which would in 
penall lawes particularly keepe Geometricall Iuſtice, in ſetting downethe penaltics ac- — 
cording to the cqualitic of the offences, and abilitie ofthe offenders , ſhall neuer make pot rolitlerobe 
penall law : For that the varietic of perſons,vf fafts,oftime,and place,is infinit and in- — —— 
comprehenſible; and ſuch as ſhould alwaics preſent vnto the judges,cafes ſtil much vn. 
like one ofrhem vnto another . So allo the perpetual] equalitic of penalties according 
D to Arithmeticall proportion,is as voiult and vnreaſonable,as ifa Phyſician ſhould pre-. Aiterricne. 
ſcribe the ſame medicine to all diſeaſes : as is to bee ſcene by the lawes ofthe Romans *ppoincing _ 
concerning the charges to be beſtowed at feaſts & banquets : wherby the morſels were fonableana = 
equally cut vnto all cuen alike , and the penaltic alſo cquall without reſpe& of rich or 
poore, of noble or baſe : amongſt whome yet it had bene no hard matter to haue kept 
the Geomerticall proportion, as neereſt vito true iultice , cucry mans wealth beeing 
with them enrolled in the Cenſors bookes : whereas with vs atthis preſent it were 
athing moſt hard,or rather impoſsible ſo to do,as hauing no Cenlors,by whom mens 
wealth might be reaſonably knowne. But the Popular eſtate ofthe Roman Common- 
|  vwealeſtill fought after the Arithmeticall equalitie of Jawes and penalties. Which equa- 
E litie theeſtate being chaunged inro a Monarchic, the princes by little and little chan- 
ged,and (o moderated the penalties before vpon the nobilitic impoſed; as is by the re- 
ſcript of Antoninus Pires vnto the gouernour of one of the provinces to be ſcene : who 
had in hold anoble gentleman conui@ before him, tor murdering of his wite by him 
taken in adulterie: wherin he willed him to moderat the penaltic otthe law Cornelia 
and ifthe murtherer were of baſe condition,to baniſh him for cuer , but if hee were of 
any dignitic or reputation, that then it ſhould ſuffice ro baniſh thury for atime, 
Now it is a notable difference in termes of iuſtice, that the qualitie and condition 
of the perſon ſhould in iudgment deliuer him from death, who ſhould otherwiſe haue 
| Vuu ij bene 
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bene condemned : for the murtherer ſayth the law, ought to be put to death,it hee 4 


condition of the NOt a man of ſoine dignitic and honour . Andthe Law /:ſcellia willeth that the ſtea- 
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ers of beaſts, if they bee ſlaues, ſhould be caſt vnto the wild beaſts ; but if they were 
freemen, they ſhould be beheaded , or condemned into the mynes : burtif they were 
of any nobilitic, it ſhould then lutfice to baniſh them for atime . In like ſort alſo, thar 
the burners of villages or houles ſhould bee given vnto the beaſts, if they were men of 
baſe condition : but if they were of any noble houle, then to be beheaded, or els con- 
fined .. And generally, the flaucs were cuer more ſeuerely puniſhed,than were men by 
ſtare and condition free : forthele were never beaten with rods,or with {mall cudgels, 
whereas the flaucs were ſtill beaten with clubs, or els whipt with whips made of (mall 
coards . Howbcir hat Plato layth, Thatthe free Citiſen ought to bee with greater ſe. 
veritie puniſhed, than thefſlauc; for that as(ſayth he)the flaue is not ſo well taught as 
is hee: which his opinion ſauoreth indeed of a Philoſopher, rather than of a Tudge or 
of a Lawyer; yeathe lawof Goddeliuereth from death the maſter, who in too ſeuere 
correCting of his {laues,ſball by chaunce kill him. And therfore it ought not to ſeeme 
ſtrange, it the father were by the people of Rome openly ſtoned, for whipping hisſon 
with whippes as a fJauc , as Yalerim writeth , And indeed amongſt tree borne men the 
Citiſen is lefle ro be, puniſhed than the ſtranger, the noble lefſe than the baſe, the magj. 
ſtrat lefle than the priuat man, the grauc and modelt lefle than the vicious and diflo- 
lute, and the ſouldier lefle than the countreyman . Wee mult not (ſayeth Labes the 
Lawyer) ſuffer abaſc fellowto enter an aQion of fraud againſt a man of honour and 
dignitie : neither an obſcure and looſe prodigall man againſt a modeſt man of good 
gouernment yeathe auntient Romans never condemned any Decurion, or Caprain 
of ten men(for what fault ſocuer hee had commirted) into the mynes, or to the gal- 
lowes. The night theete ſayth the law, if hee ſhall with weapon ſtand vpon his de- 
fence, isto be condemned into the mynes ; but men of repunation and qualitic offen- 
ding, to bee onely for atime baniſhed, and ſouldiers with diſgrace cafsicred . Neither 
mult wee thinke this Geomertricall manner of puniſhing ro haue bene proper ynto the 
Romans, or to any other people in particular onely, but to haue beene common al- 
moſt vnto all other people allo, as namely vato the French, the Salicns, the Engliſh, 
and the Ripuaries: and yet mult wee docas doe the barbarous Indians,which forthe 
ſame offences ſerdowne moſt gricuous puniſhments as well for the noble as the baſe, 
without any proportion at all ; and yet inthe manner of the exccuting thereof make 
great difference: for of the baſer ſort they cut off their noſes and eares, and for the 
ſame offence cut off the noble mens haires, or the leeues of their garments: a com- 
mon cuſtome amongſt the Perſians , where they whipped the garments of the 
condemned, and in ſtead of the hayre of their heads, pluckt off the wooll of their 
Caps . 

Neither are weeto ſtay vppon the opinion of 4riftotle, who would Geometri. 


; Call iuſtice to take place in beſtowing of rewards, and diuiding of ſpoyles: but Arith- 


meticall juſtice equally to bee executed in the inflicting of puniſhments , which is nor 
onely to ouerthrow the principles of Philoſophy, which will that things contrarie, as 
reward and puniſhment, ſhould be ordered by the ſame rules, but alſo thereſolution of 
all the greateſt Lawyers and Law-makets that cuer were : with whom alſo the Cano- 
niſts, the Orators, the Hiſtoriographers, and Poets in opinion agree,and haue alwaies 
more eaſily puniſhed the noble than the baſer ſort : (howbeir thatthe moſt caſic pu- 
niſhment of all may vnto a noble man ſeeme molt great) that ſo others may bee the 
more cnflamed vanto vertue, and the louc of true nobilicie, when as they ſhall vader- 
ſtand the remembrance of the infinitrewards of the vertue of moſt famous men , and 
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7 A ſuchas hauc welldeſerucd of the Commonweale being allo dead , yet till ro redound 


vnto their poſteritie. But here I meaſure nobilitie by vertue,& nor by mony,the lowre 
ofyouth,the princes fauour,or cull meancs whatſocucr obtained. The auntient nobi- 
litic of M. AEmilius Scaurus (as ſaith Valeriuns) faued his life cuen in flouriſhing time of 
the Popular eſtate: which reſpe& of nobilitic was yet much better kept after the chayge 
ofthe eſtate ; for then they began by little and little to behead the nobilitic with a 
ſword,after the manner of the Northerne people , in ſtead that the Romans befors 
vied the hatchet in the execution ofall ſorts ofmen. And for that the Centurion ſenc 
ro execute Papin/an (the moi} famous lawicr,Tr4/azthe cmp:routs neere kinſman,and 
before proclaimed the detendor both of the emperours and ofthe empire) had with an 
hatchet cut off his head, he was therefore ſharply reproucd by the emperour Caraca/le, 
telling him,That he ought to haue executed his command with alword, as which had 
leſſe paine,and alſo leflc infamie, W herein Goueanthe lawyer was deceiued, who wri- 
teth more gricfe to haue bene in the execution with the iword,than with the hatcher, 
Men die (faith Sezeca)more eaſily with no kind of death,than being beheaded with the 
ſword. And by the ſame reaſon and proportion of Iuſtice, hee that wrongerh a noble 
man is more grieuouſlly to be puniſhed, than hee which wrongeth a common perſon 
& he which doth iniurie vnto a citiſen,than he which doth iniuric vnto a ſtranger. For 
inthe lawes of the Salians,if a Saxon or Frizlander had any way wronged a free borne 
Salian,he was almoſt foure times more gricuoully fined, than ita Salian had wronged 
a Saxon or a Frizlander. Soallo by the lawes of 4/phoaſus the tenth, king of Caſtile, a 
wrong done vnto anoble man was fined ac fiue hundred ſhillings , and a wrong done 
vnto a common perſan at three hundred. And by the like law of Charles the Great,he 
that had flaine a ſubdeacon was fined at three hundred ſhillings , if a deacon at foure 
hundred ſhillings,if a prieſtat fiue hundred,ifa biſhop at nine hundred: which penalties 
{the authoritie ofthe biſhops being cncreaſed) were doubled . I here ſpeake nor of the 
equitic or iniquitic of theſe lawes, but vie them onely as examples,to ſhewrhar Arith- 
meticail Iultice by the lawes of many nations,neither hath had , neither yer ought to 
haue place,when queſtian is of fines and puniſhments; and that men of honour,and of 
markc,ought more cafily to be puniſhed , and their injuries more ſeucrely reuenged, 
than thoſe done to the common fart; wherat they yer oftentimes grudge & murraure, 
andthinke themſclues to be therein greatly wronged. Yea Andrew Riccee a Polonian 
writeth it to be a great iniuſtice, That the nobilitic offending are not puniſhed with the 
ſame puniſhmentthatthe common people are 3 the rich as the poore,the citiſen as the 
ſtraunger,without any re{pe& of degree or perſons : than which nothing could bee 
more abſurdly written,of him which would take vpon him toreforme the lawes and 
cuitomes of his owne countrey and Commonweale. The like complaint was againſt 
N. Memmit Maiſter of the Requeſts in court, for that he being by the king appoin. 
ted judge in the triall of //mews the preſident, had ſuffered the man conuifted of moſt 
capitall crimes to eſcape the puniſhment thereunto due , and yet had condemned: his 
clearke to be hanged, who had bur done his maiſters commaundement: VV hich king 
Francs vnderſtanding,merirly ſaid, Theeues by a wicked conſent torelecuc one ano- 
ther. Howbeit that Memminy a man moſt famous not onely in his iſſue, bur alſo for 
his wealth,honours,vertue,and deepe knowledge in the law, is relecued cuen by the 
cquitie of his ſentence ; whereby he depriued the laid prefident of all his honours and 
goods , and afterward hauing cauſed him to bee moſt ſhiainefully ſer vppon the 
pillorie naked , and marked in the face with an hoat yron ; to bee baniſhed. Bur 
for that his clearke and domeſticall feruant ; and miniſter of ſuch his villanics, was 


but a baſe and obſcure fellow, hauing neither goods not officerolooſe, neither much 
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having fo well deſcrucd the ſame. VV hereas had he bene his flaue, he had bene more to 

haue bene fauoured,for that then he muſt of neceſsitie haue obeyed his maiſter. Nei. 

had the preſident bene ſo grieuouſly puniſhed, had he not being a judge, vnto his moſt 

baſe and corrupt dealings ioyned alſo moſt ſhametull torgerie and extortion,and that in 

the adminiſtration of iuſtice, which he had as then in keeping. For this prerogatiue hath 

alwayes by our aunceſtours bene reſerucd vnto the nobles,and ſuch as otherwiſe are in 

honourable place,That being for any offence or crime condemned to die, they ſhould 

not therefore be hanged , for the infamie of the puniſhment : wherein all writers agree. 

Howbcit that concerning other puniſhments they are not all of one opinion, Seneca(as 

Hingine the WC ſaid) accounting heading for the calteſt and the Hebrewes in their PandeQs,in the 

moſt ſhametvll Title of Punifhments, appointing ſtoning for the moſt grieuous , the fecond burning, 

beeaiettn* thethird beheading,and the fourth ſtrangling. Howbeit that they deeme him molt in- 
—>- gy famous,and by the law of God accutled, which 1s hanged onthe tree. 

and inthis Bartholms (the famous lawyer) is decciued, ſaying, That the manner and 

cuſtome in France,was to hang the noble or gentlemen condemned: and that that pu- 

niſhment was not there accounted villanous or infamous,ſceing thatin his time(which 

was inthe raigne of Philiprhe Long,aboutthe yeare of our Lord 1318) the nobilitic 

of Fraunce was as famous and as honourable,as the nobilitic of any place of the world. 

Yertrue it is,thatthe noble man which is atraytor vnto his prince,deſerueth to be han- 

Noblemenfor ped; ſo to be more gricuouſly puniſhed than the baſe companion, who offenderh not 

their ſoueraigne {O much as he,as not (o ſtraitly bound to preſeruethe life and efſtare of his prince. For 

prince ie ®b* the more a manis obliged and bound in fadelitic vnto his prince, the more gricuouſly 


. more ſeverely pus 


mean perſona” he is to be puniſhed aboue the common perſon : Vers fortes(faith Cicero ſpeaking of Ca- 
tilin the rebell) acerbioribus ſupplicys ciuem pernitioſum quam acer biſcimum hojtem coer- 
cendum putant, WW orthy men (ſaith he) iudge the daungerovs citiſento bee with grea- 
ter puviſhment chaſtiſed,than the cruelleſt enemie thar 1s. And therefore Lzure ſaith, the 
fugitiue traytors during the Carthaginenſian warre, to hauc beene more ſeucrely puni- 
ſhed,thao the fugitive {laues : andthe Roman traytors more ſharply than the Latines, 
who were then (till beheaded, but the Roman raytors hanged. Howbeit that in all 
other offences the Romans were more cafily puniſhed than others. For Scipio Hf5i- 
cans (faith Florizs) caufed the Roman (ouldiour not keeping his ranke, to bee beaten 
with a vine, but other ſouldiors with a trunchion or cudgell of other ſadder wood: the 
vine (as faith Phe) being the diſhonour of the puniſhment. 

Yer whereas we laid, T hatthe puryſhment of noble men oughtto bee more cafic 
than the puniſhment of the baſe and obſcurer ſort, thatſo others might bee the more 
ſtirred vp vnto vertue; it is a common. opinion,and almoſt of cucrie man receiued: bur 

The nobleman MOtYEtaltogether true.” Forthat in right Geomerricall proportion,the noble man for 


<= xl his offence hauing loſt his honour and repuration,is as grievoully indeed puniſhed,as is 


honourand repu the baſe companion that is whipt , who cannot indeed of the honour and reputation 


en 2-.25;. WhICh he hath not, looſe any thing: as children and women areno lefſe hurt with a ſoft 


rieyouſly pune 
eds the com: ferula,than are the ſtrong with cudgels or whips. And therefore Scjpiocommaunding 
is whipt- the Roman ſouldiors to be beaten with the vine , eucn forthe ſame cauſe for which he 
commannded the Latine ſouldiors to be beaten with cudgels , followed therein the 
equalitie,or rather the Geomertricall proportion of puniſhment, For which cauſe Gal- 
bathe emperour caufedthe Gibbet to be painted white,and fet higher than the reſt, to 
leflen the paine of a citiſen of Rome,complayning that hee ſhould bee hanged as other 
thecues were: howbeir that he had poiſoned his pupill , So if a Phyfitian or an Apo- 
thecaric ſhall poyſon a man, he is more gricuouſly to be puniſhed than if another man 


had 


regard of his good name, he could not otherwiſe worthily be puniſhed than by death, F 
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"W had done it. And fo inthe ſame proportion of iuſtice,the judge which doth iniurie,the DN SIE <, 


ricſt which committerh (acrilege,the norarie or regitter which commurteth forgerte, 4c'k n his owne 


the gold{mith which.coynerh falſe moncey,the guardian which ravuiſkerh his pupill, the Gchrhings as 
prince which breakerh his faith and league; and generally wholocuer offendeth in his Facenia hers 
owne vacation, and inſuch things as whercot he is hiqſelfe a ſept , ought to bee thneimemore | 
therefore the more grieyoully puniſhed chan others: for that his offence 1s therein the thanacderetiee- 
more grieuous . And therefore Meting the Diftator ofthe Albans, was by the com. ©*# eine. 
maundement of Tu/lus Hoſtihis, with fourc horſes drawne in pecces, for hauing brq- 

ken his faith with the Romans. And So/oz having cauſed his lawes to be publiſhed, and 

ſworne by all the Athenians,appointed the Areopagits to be the keepers and interpte- 

tors thereof ; and if they ſhould breake the ſame, ro pay theretore a ſtatue of gold ot the 

weight ofthemſelues. Now had Ariſtotle him(clte neuer (o little a while bene a judge, 

or looked into the lawes of his countrey,he would never have written, T hat the equal 
Arichmcticall Iuſtice were to be obſcrued and keptin the inflicting of puniſhments: 

but that in all things,and eſpecially in matters of puniſhments, the Geomertricall pro. 

portion of Tultice were much better and more collerable; as neerer yato the Harmo- 

nicall Tuſtice which we ſecke after, being partaker of both . Neither by this Harmoni- yymoricat tus 
call proportion is more fauour ſhewed vnto the noble than vnto the baſe, howbeir that Fire robe indeed 
vnto many it ſceme contrarie. For proote whereot,ler it be,that arich man and a poore different honbe. 
being guiltic ofthe ſelfe ſame crime,the rich man is in ſhew more grieuouſly fined than han, dA 
the poore : howbcit that in truth the one is nat more heauily fined than the other, bur Toit pauourable 
bath of them indifterently according to their wealth and abilitie . There 15 with ys a v9 others 
moſt auntient law extant, whereby the poore common perſons which make reſiſtance 

againſt the magiſtrat commaunding them to be apprehended, axe fined at threeſcore 

ſhillings ; but the noble man at a thouſand and twa hundred . And farthat money is, 
more plentie in one place than in another,and in this our age than in antient time, wile rimes to be chan- 
lawmakers haue bene conſtrained to chaunge their pecuniarie pyniſhments or fincs,ac- Fre the raritie 
cording to the varietie oftimes & places. Inthe flouriſhing rime ofthe Roman Com- 9ome** 
monweal,& namely vnder Trazanthe emperor(who js reported tq haue extended the ® a comnewas 
bounds of that great empire fartheſt) he was by the law accounted apoore man,which en a5 muck 
was not worth fiftic * crownes, that is to lay a crowne of gold. V hich deciſion ofthe ——— 
Romans,the Hebrewes in their PandeQs following, haue forbidden all them that arc who wasby the 
ſo much worth to begge . The cuſtomes of Fraunce in many places, call him a poore tmembe nr. 


man, who with two oc three witneſſes of his owe pariſh, hath (worne himſelte to be <oxnteta poore 


oore, 
: But when the lawes of the Twelue Tables were made, the poyertic of men was ſo 
great,asthat he was accounted aright rich man., which was wattha pound of gold. 
And therefore the Decemuiri by thoſe lawes ſet downe. a fine of rwennie Hue Aﬀſes, or 
ſmall pceces of brafle, for him which ſhould with his fiſt give any man a blow vppon 
the face: which was an heauie penaltic (as the world then went) for that it was by 
Arichmcticall proportion indifferently exacted of all men alike . Byt after that mens 
wealth encrealed,one Neratiu a rich fellow (asthegime then was) and molt infolent The infolency of 
withall,cooke a pleaſure ro giue ſuch as he thought gaod,as he metthem inthe reets, caute why the 
agoodandſound buffer or boxz onthecare and ſp by and by commaunded a flaue, gone cuarers, 
which carriedabagge full.of ſuch (mall coyne after him,ro pay vato him whome. hee Rome: 
had fo ſtruckentwentic fiue of thole{mgl] þralen peeces, the fine ſet downe in the xij 
Tables; which was the cauſe that the law was abrogated, and order taken, that from 
thenceforth cuery man ſhould cſtecmexhe iniuric vntojbirgſelfe done, yer with power 


ſill reſerued vato the magiſtrar, todo thercin as ſhquld ſecme vnto him reaſonable. 
Vuu inj W hereby 


—— 
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W hereby it was then plainely perceiued and knowne Arithmeticall proportion not E 


ro be good in the impoſing of penalties and fines.” Soalſo by the auntient cuſtomes of 
the Normans,he that Itrucke a common perſon with his fiſt , was fincd at a ſhilling; 
bur he that ſtrucke him with his open hand,was to pay the fine of five ſhillings: but 
were he a gentleman that bad recetued ſuch iniurte,he was not to redreſle the ſame by 
law,but by force of armes and combat: whereby it oftentimes came to paſſe, that hee 
which had before received the injuric,was alſo in the quarrel flaine, withour any puniſh- 
ment therfore, and that by the ſufferance of the law. The like we may ſay ofthe Athe- 
nian law, which condemned him in an hundred crownes fine, which ſhould preſume to 
Memiaecr a, Cauſca galliard to be dauncedin the Theatre : which Demades the Oratur well know- 
thenswilfully jng,yct co make his playes which he gaue vnto the people more gratious, amongſt the 
== arp muſitians brought in alſo vpon the ſtage a dauncing trull there to daunce;yet before ſhe 
—_— centred, paying the aforeſaid fine of an hundred crownes by the law er downe , which 


was indeed nothing elſe but a mockerie ofthe law, anda cauſe for others allo to tread- 


both it and the reſt vader foot. V Vhich inconueniences the Polonians to auoid (for 
that almoſt all the penalties ofthcir lawes are fines in money) alwaies toyne vnto their 
lawes theſe or like words, Lex hac quia pznates eſt annua eto, This law for that it is pe+ 
nall let it be but for a yeare in force. | 
dd ire Bur beſide theſe chaunges of penalties and fines,ſome others haue beene conſtrai- 
ſometimes chan. ned to chaunge ſuch pecuniarie penalties or fines into corporall,yea cuen into capitall 


ed into corpo- : 
rall and capitat} PUNiſhments alſo :and that eſpecially when the countrey groweth rich,ſorhat men be- 


Fo aments,and ein tO.Ccontenne the fines, or thatthe offence growerth roo common :1n which caſes 
the Hebrew lawyers are of opinion, That the penaltics of the lawes are to bee encrea- 
ſed,and puniſhment with rigour executed. And therefore the law of the Bricons ap- 
pointeth theeues to be hanged, yceldivg therefore this realon, Ne eorum anzeatur mul. 
titudo,Leaſt the miuſtitude of them ſhould be encreafſed . An vniult law indeed, and the 
reaſon thereof fooliſh; and ſuch a law as by the antiquitie of it ſelfe is almoſt growne 
out. of ve , forthat it hath no dittinRion either of place,or ofthe equalitie of the per. 
ſons offending,or ofthe age,or ofthe ſexe,or of the time,or of the tclonice committed ; 
bur puniſherth all felons alike. When as in all executions of puniſhments, the lighter 

| offences arethe mbte lightly to be puniſhed, yea and oftentimes allo pardoned : as on- 

ly inrefpe@ of age,the indifferent and equall law would that mien ſhould: in all iudge- 

edn as ne77h” pores youth , or at leaſtwiſe more cafily puniſh it . So ought the judges alſo 
me ont? mote favourably to chaſtiſe women than men : either for that their paſsions are more 
thanmen, =ychement than men,or thatfor want of reaſon, diſcretion, and learning, they areleſle 
able to goucrne their afteQions: or for that they be more tender and daintie,and there. 

fore hayethe ſharper fecling of puniſhment than men . Which becingſo, a man may 

Theron SEEM the law ofthe Venetians vniuſt, which for the firſt felonie committed, condem- 

einiquitie of TY? it | wi wi 

the Venetian law Neth the woman to be whipr,and marked with an hoat yron; and afterthar her hand 

_ p_—— off ; and for the ſecond offence, to haue her noſe arid lips cut off: whereas the man 
by the ſame law,and for like fa&,isto loſe bur one of his eyes and his hand. By which 
law women,contratie vato cquitie,are more ſeverely puniſhed than men: & the means. 
whereby to get their living being taken'from them,they beth haue more*vccaſion to 
ſteale than before whileſt they had their limmes Wherefore better it were accor- 
ding to Arichmeticall Tuſtice (howbeitthat in matters of penalties it be vniuſt) ro pu- 
niſh them both alike : orelfe according ro Geomerrical Tuſtice,vhich commeth'much 
necrer yntotherroe Harmonicall Taſtice,which hath regardin particular to all the cir- 
cumſtances concurring. Butthat law and judge is veric vniuſt, which'tnore ſcucrely 


puniſherh the render and feeble, young tolkes'or women , 'the ſickly or old, than the 
| ſtrong 


> | 


—— 
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A ſtrong and luſtice. And1inbricte all lawes carrying with them penalties cerraine , and 


All lawes carry 


ſuch as it is not lawfull for the magiſtrat according to the exigence of the cauſe,to mo- ing wih them 


penalties certain, 


derat or aggrauat, are vniuſt, VW herein cuen the wiſeſt and belt experienced may well 4; miynor 


be decciued,if they haue nor this Harmonicall Tuſtice ſtill before their eyes. For where ' 


y the judge or 


magiftrat be in 


is there in the world ſo great wiſedome,ſo great iuſtice, ſuch a number of learned law « 


rates of ag arauas 


0c (ort mode= 


yers,as inthe court of parliament at Paris > who yer without any reſtriftion or limita- wdgobe rowk. 


tion atall,publiſhed a law againſt falſfifiers and forgers, made by king Frazxcs the firſt, 
whereby. capitall piniſhment was appointed for forgerie , whether it were in ciuill or 
criminall cauſes , withour diltin&ion of forgers, judges,clearkes,notarics , ſouldionrs, 
or plaine-countrzy men. VV hich law for allchatby the wiſe countuence ofthat court 
isf10ce growne out of vie : howbeit tharthe penaltic thereunto annexed yer remainerh 
ro terrifie forgers withall: whome tor all that the court puniſherh with arbitrarie pu- 
niſhment, according to diſcretion,and not according to the rigour of the law, in ſuch 
ſort as that ſcarcely one of fiftic is condemned to die. For why,the ſamecourt ſhortly 
after percciued the intollerable inconveniences and abſurdities which that law drew 
after ir,puniſhing with death himthar had falſified bit the leaſt ſcedule of an hundred 
ſhillings,as wellas him that had falfified che decrees of the court, or the kings (eale, or 
borne talſe witneſle to condemne the innocent; as alſo for a meere cinill cauſe , where 
queſtion were but of fiuc ſhillings: and all without regard or diff-rence of perſons,Nei- 
thet is the law of Venice any better or vpright, which appointeth no lefſe puniſhment 
for tallifying and forgerie,than the cutting out ofthe tongue : without any diſtinftion 
ofthe manner of the forgerie,, or relpe& ofthe degree, lexe,or age ofthe offeridor, or 
other circumſtances whatfocuer. Bur the law of Milanſauoureth more of equitic and 
Harmonicall Iuſtice : for 1 willeth, That he which forgeth or falſifieth an a, or bea- 
reth falſe witneſle in a matter which exceedeth not twentie crowaes , ſhall for the firſt 
time be condemnedin foure times the value,and three dayes ſhametully to bee carried 
about with a paper myter vpon his head : and forthe ſecond time to hauc his hand cur 
oft: and for the third rime to be burnt. Bur if the cauſe exceeded rwentie crownes,and 
lo vnto the fumme of fiue hundred, thatthen he ſhould for the firſt time haue his hand 
cut off and for the ſecond time be burnt. But if ſo be that the matter exceeded fiue hun- 
dred crownes, that then the judge for the firſt time might deale with him according ts 
his diſcretion, bur that for the ſecond offence the forger ſhould be burnt. VW herein both 
the Geometricall & Arichmeticall proportion of iuſtice are in ſome ſort mixr, as inthe 
mealure and proportioning of the fine: but without any regard of ſexe,age,or conditi- 
on,which it beſcemed a lawmaker eſpecially ro haue marked , Thelaw of God (of all 
other lawes the bet) commaundeththe man conuitt of falſe witnefle bearing,to en- 
dure ſo much loſle himſelte,as he would haue done hurt vnts the other: as if he would 
by his falſe witnefſe take from another man an hundred crownes, hee ſhould bee forced 
himſcife co pay the (elte ſame fumme : or if hee went about by his falſe teſtimonie ro 
take away another mans lite, that he himſelfelfe ſhould therefore looſe his owne life: 
as for the reſt they were referred unto the conſcience ofthe judges. Neither is it enough 
for this equalicie of puniſhment to aunſwere as did Draco the Athenian lawgiuer,who 
being asked, VV hy he appointed death as well for ſtcaling of an apple,as for killing of 
ones tather: aunſwered, That he would haue appointed a more gricuous puniſhmear 
for killing of a mans father,if he had knowne any puniſhment worſe than death . Burt 
Lycurgw lett all kind ofpuniſhment, yea and that concerned cuery manelſe as well in 
publike as in priuat iudgements,vnto the diſcretion ofthe magiſtrats : whom he doub- 
ted not to excell in all fidelitic and integritic,ſo long as they ſhould keepe his lawes and 
cuſtomes ; but yer haply fearing that in reltraining of the magiſtrats power vynto the 
ſtraic 


The falſe witnes, 
how be is by the 

law ot ©od to be 
puniſhed. 


——_— — 
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ftrait bonds of lawes and penalties,ſhould ſo fall into ſuch abſurdities and difficulties o 
iudgements,as we haue before ſpoke of: and wherewith they are in Popular eſtates, 
but eſpecially in Italic, much troubled. By the law ofthe Venetians hee that ſhall ſo 


ſtrike any man,as that he ſhall draw blood of him , is therefore to pay twentie fiue 


pound : but if he kill himhe is therefore ro be hanged . Which law it it might cuety 
where take place, how many men ſhould we find likevnto N eraties,who vppon ſuch 
a price would ſoundly buffet and baſtinado ſuch as they liked not of, as they met them. 
Thewiſelavof But how much more wiſcly did the emperour Aarian in like caſe fake order , appoin- 
= ED ting him that went about to kill a man,although indeed he killed him not,to bee there. 
_ fore worthy of death: and yet that he which had indeed flaine a man,withour any pur- 
ed. Cdaccording to the will and purpoſe of the offendor,and not accordingtothe cuent of 
the fat ; howbcitthatthe purpole and endeuor is mere caſily to be punifhed, than the 
fe and deed itſelte ; and the conceit of a villanie leſte than the villanie it ſelfe done : 
whercin all the divines with the lawyers agree, Howbeit that in truth hee more gree- 
uoully offtendeth againſt almightic God,which perſuadeth another man to do a villa« 
nic,than he which doth it : for that beſide the wickednefle firſt by himſelfe conceiued, 
he leaucth alſo the liucly impreſsion thereof engrauen as it were in another mans hart: 
whereas he which of himſelfe doth amiſle,carried headlong with the force of luſt or 
anger, ſcemerh ſcarcely to haue bene willing to haue done it: and hee which hath a- 
. Bainſt her will enforced an honeſt woman, whome hee could not otherwiſe perſuade, 
TedgesandPhi- yer Icaucth her ſoule and ſpirit pure and cleane . But judges doc one way puniſh and 
- 4 conkdes conſider of offences, and Philoſophers another : they puniſh ſuch offences and tran. 
—_—_ preſsions oncly as are ſenſibly ro be ſeene,and which a man may as it were with his fin- 
ger touch,and ſuch as troublethe common reſt and quiet: but theſe men (v1. the 
Philoſophers) enter cucn into the moſt ſecret thoughts & cogitatighs of mens minds : 
wherein Sir Thomas Moore,lometime Chauncellour of England, f$alſo deceived, who 

maketh the intent equall to the effeCt: and the will vnto the deed done. 
Arithearticaltiry. Botif an offence be not onely intended, but effteCted alſo, and ſo the effe& ioyned 
fie norto be  ynto the intent; we muſt not inthe puniſhing thereof vic Arithmericall proportion of 
Bing of oftences i11ſtice-: as in the law of Milan, hee that ſhall without the citic ſtcale the value of a 
crowne or more,is therefore to be pur to death; but it leſle,the puniſhment is left vato 
the diſcretion ofthe judges: and yer for all thatin this realme he is puniſhed with death 
as a theefe which hath by the high way robbed any man, whether hee had money or 
none: as I hauc indeed ſeene one hanged for taking but cighteene pence from a trauel- 
ler by the high way. The Roman lawes commaund notable theeues and robbers to 
be hanged,and ſoleft hanging vpon the gibbet: which then was accounted the moſt 
gricuous puniſhment: but they then by the word Latro,vnderitood him whom we cal 
an Aſ/a/az , or Murtherer, which killeth men vpon the high way:but as for him which 
but robbeth paſſengers, the lawcalleth him Graſ/atorem, and willeth him alſo to bee 
condemned to death, but yetnot hanged as the murtherer . VW hich wee hauc here 
the|more preciſely ſet downegto note the errour of Accur/;us and ſome other the lear. 
ned lawyers,who call him alſo Latronem,or arobbcr,whome the Latines call Furem, 
or athcefec ; making them as it were all one : and hauing in part therein giuen oecaſion 
for men ro puniſh thecues with more grieuous puniſhmeat than haply were meet and 

conuenient, v2. with death. | 

Th raraforatis © BE like abſurditic is ſcenealmoſt in all the lawes of Tralie: as in that of Venice con- 
Iaw of the Ven» CCTNINg theft, which Millech to put out one of his cies which ſhal ſteale any thing worth 
niſhing otthef@ ADOUC fiuc pound, ynto ten; and fromten ynto twentie, to put out one of his eyes, and 
ro 


theyarerobe POſe ſo to hauc done, ſhould be therefore acquited . For that offences areto be weigh. | 


L 
| 
| 
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' A trocutoffoeof his hands: and fromrwentie vntothirrie to put our both his eyes, and 
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from thirrie to fortie to looſe his cies 8 an hand: but if he ſhall ſteale aboue the ſumme 
of fortic pounds, then co be puniſhed with death. An vnreaſonable law truly,nor one- 
ly for the rigour and hardnefſe thereof,and che confuſed manner of theiperſons {o to be 
cqually puniſhed , but euen inthisreſpett alſo, that he which hauing the m-anes out 
ot a great maſle of gold,to ſteale a thouſand pounds, and yer contenteth/himſelte with 
ffcic,ſhall therefore be puniſhed with:death : and hee thar breaketh an emprie cheſt, 
with an intentto haue taken away a great ſumme of money it he'could,ſball yer eſcape 
vapuniſhed. The ſame puniſhments almoſt are alſo ſer downe by the Jaw of Parma. 
Yet hath it oftentimes ſcemied vnto me a thing right ſtraunge , why ſome which vle 
ſo ſeucre pnniſhment againſt theeues, yer puniſhed murders but by fines in money. For 
we ſee plainely,thatthe paine of death is roo cruell to reuenge aſimpletelonic,and yer 
not ſufficienttoreſtraine the ſame: and yer the puniſhment of him that doth both rob Equalitie ofpu- 


iſhment for vn" 


and kill,ro be but like :in which doing he hath more ſuretic to commit the murther,as equal! ottences, 
alſo more hope to conceale the ſame. So that where the puniſhmenr-for theft and jwnshe pour 
murder is alike,thgre it is more ſafterie to kill aman,than ſimply to rob or ſteale . And Mincercoms 
yet more traunge and abſurd are the Jawes ofthe Polonians,the Danes,the Swedens, 

and Moſcouits,and eſpecially the law of Caſimir the Great,king of Polonia, which for An ymreaorable 
the fine ofthirtiecrownes,acquiterh one gentlemanthat hath flaine another : and it ho thingof murder. 
hauc maimed him ofan.arme or of a legge,then to bee acquited tor fifteene crownes. 

But if a baſc fellow ſhall kill a gentleman,the fine is doable, and it he ſhall killa bafe or 

common perſon,the fineis but ten crownes, withourtany orher corporall puniſhment, 

although he hadlaine jn wait to kill him. VV hich impunitie for the killing of men be- 

ing ſuffered, ot rather by Jaw allowed,innumerable murders thereot enſued . Howbcit 

that afterwards the kingdotne encreaſing in wealth,the penaltie of the law was dou- 

bled inthe raigne of S:g:/mmnd the firſt, and order taken, that the murderer beeing ap- 
prehended,ſhould beſide the fine be allo kept priſoner in the common gaile for a yere 

and fix weekes . But that which was in that law worſt of all, and the head of all miſ- 
chicte,was,that after three. yeares the offzndor might preſcribe againſt rhe murder by 

him committed, whatſocuer it were: neither could the lord which had flaine his vaſiall 

farmer (whome they call Xz4eton) be therefore either cimlly or crimivally called into 

queſtion or ſued. For a like edi&t or law made at Milan (at ſuch time as rhe Torreſans 

held that Seigneurie) whereby it was decreed , Thata gentleman might for a certaine 

fine be acquited for the killing of a baſe or common perſon : the common people ther- 

with enraged,riſe vp all in a mutinie,& having driven out the nobllitie poſſeſſed them- 

ſelues ofthe Scigneurie . As for the author of the law Napus Tarre/an,he by them calt 

in priſon, there miſerably dicd eaten vp with lice, and that worthily,tor Kauing there- 

inſo much contemned the law of God, which forbiddeth to haue pitie vpon the wil- 

full murderer , commaunding him to be drawne even from his ſacred alterand put ro 

death : yet leauivg vnto the diſcretion ofthe magiſtrat the manner of his execution,ac- 

cording to the greatneſle of the murder committed ; to the endthat the equalitie of ca- 

pitall puniſhment commonto all murderers by Arithmgticall proportion of juſtice, Hincw offences 
ſhould ſo by Geomerricall proportion be moderated, hamog reſpe& vnto the circum. grievous puniſh. 
ſtances of the place, of the time, and of the perſons , which are infinit. For men right ** 

well knowe,that he which wiltully killerh a man(as lying in wait for him)is more grie- 

uvouſly ro be puniſhed, than he which killeth a man in his cage and choler + and hee 

which killeth by night, more than he which killeth by day : and he which poyſoneth a 
man,morethan he which killeth him with the (word : and the murderer by the high 

way worſe thantholc: as alſo he thatfhhall kill a man in aſacredplace, morethan in a 


prophane ; 
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rophane : and before his prince,more than in any other place: (w hich is the onely ir- 
remiſsible caſc,by the laws of Polonia)8 he that ſhal kill the magiſtrat executing of his 
office,more than if he were apriuat man: and he that ſhall kill his father,more than he 
which ſhall kill the magiſtrat : and he which ſhall kill his prince, more than all the reſt. 
Ot which varictie of caſes ariſeth an incredible vatietic ofcapital] puniſhments to bee 
ypon the offendors inflicted. The ſame we may (ay alſo of ſuch perſons as are ſtill yn. 
der the guard and proteQtion of other men, of whome they cannot poſsibly be aware ; 
asthe pupill of his tutor, the wife of her husband,the ſicke patient of his phyfitian; the 
gueſt of his hoaſt , betwixt all whome faith is much more required : in which caſes the 
murderers are ſtill more grieuoully to be puniſhed, As in like caſc the breakers of hou. 
ſes,and they which by ladders clime into houſes by night,deleruero be more ſcuerely 
puniſhed,than ſuch as ſhall ſteale in, the doores ſtanding wide open . And therefore in 
Tartarie and Moſcouie the laſt theft of all is puniſhed with death : for that there are 
but few townes and houſes for them to keepe themſelues and their goods in. Andin 
the Welt Indies, bctore the comming of the Spaniards,the theefe was ſtill alive vpon 
a ſharpe ſtake impaled,for whatſocuet theft it was. For why , all heir gardens and 
grounds are bounded about but with athrid , beyond which to paſſe was accounted a 
orcat crime: and yet greater than that it was to breake the thrid ; and that is ſecret alſo 
than openly and in cucry mans ſight. Howbeic that in other.crimes, as whooredome, 
adulcerie,inceſt,and ſuch other like,the offences publikely committed,are more ſeuere- 
nn ly ro be puniſhed,than ſuch as arc in ſecret done: for that the cuill example and (can- H 
"* \thhg dall thereof , is worſe than the offence it lelfe . W herein both the diuines and lawycrs 
all agrce. 
Ail theſe circumſtances, with a million of others like of divers ſorts, cannot all afer 
one faſhion be cur,or by the ſelfe ſame law be iudged, according to the vnequall equali- 
tic of Arithmeticall Tuſtice: neither can they in ſpeciall lawes and articles bee all com- 
prehended,wcere the volume ofthe law neuer ſo great: ſo as 1s in Geometrical Tuſtice 
requiſit,which leaucth all vatothe magiltrats diſcretion, without any law at all. And 
yer tor all thatis this Geomerricall Ivitice lef{e vniuſt than the other, which leaueth 
nothing vnto the power and authoritic of the judge,more than the examination ofthe 
fat,andthe numbring ofa(ſort of beanes,as at Athens: or ofcables of divers colours, I 
a—_— with letters ofabſolution ot condemnation (ct vpon them, asat Rome: or of certaine 
adminiftr tions Ha]]eg and lots,as at Venice : without any power to tudge at all. For why,itis the law, 
— of of- and notthe judge,vwhich appointeththe ſame puniſhment for all: of which cqualiric 
Ce intuiies of iuſtice ariſcth the greateſt iniuſtice, ſome ſuch being condemned, as deſerued much 
lefle thanthe penaltic ofthe law being equal vnto all :and ſome others againe acquired, 
which deſerued ten times moxe : beſides that, ſometimes alſo divers moſt vnlike crimes 
ſome great,ſome leſſe,and ſome almoſt none at all, are vnder one law paſſed, and fo 
with che ſcltc ſame paine puniſhed . As by ſeuen articles of the Salique law, robbers, 
poiſoners,adulterers,burners of houſes,and fuch as Þauc ſlaine or old a natural French 
man,or haue digged vp the bodic ofthe dead, are all condemned in the ſelfe ſame fine 
oftwo hundred ſhillings. Which law altogether ouerthroweth the foundation of iu- K 
ſtice, grounded eſpecially vpon that, That the puniſhment ſhould ſtill bee equall vato 
the «— _ done. W hich the auntients declared by this word, &v2rrerrovlbg,thatis to 
—_—_ my ſay,Thelaw of Retribution, or ofequall puniſhment : which firſt written in the law of 
equaliyno he God,ſer downe inthe lawes of Solop , tranſcript intothelawes of the Twelue Tables, 
ence ont: commaunded by the Pyrhagorians, praftiſed by the Greeke and Latine citics, and for 
the antiquiticthereofreuerent ; is yet by Feuorinus, Ariſtotlegand many others, with- 
out iuſt cauſe impugned ; they too grollely taking theſe words ofthe law, A roorh for 
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| A « tooth a hand for a hand and aneye for an eye. For who is ſa fimple;,as to think,that he ,,,,.,... 


which hath malitioully put out hiscyc-which had but one , to ſuffer the like if bur one of tbe lan, 4 


10th for ateoth, 


eye betherefore taken from him alſo VV herefore hee is to bee quite depriucd of his « vand/jer« hand, 
ſight,that is to ſay,requited with like 3 which cannot be , but by putting our of both his 7... whe wa, 
eyes : except the blind man may otherwiſe be ſatisfied, As was decreed by the people 4% 

of Locris,at the requeſt of one which had but one eye, which his enemie threatned to 

put out , vpon the penaltic therefore to looſe another of his owne. VV herefore then 

tro render like for like, is ro make him alſo ſtarke blind , who had made another man 

blind. So that to requite like with like, is indeed nothing els, but to puniſh offences with 
puniſhments aunſwerable vnto them : thatis to ſay , great offences with great puniſh- 

ments, meane with meane,and (o little offences alſo lightly : which they alſo meant, 

when they ſaid, A hend for 4 hand, a tooth for a tooth and an eye for aneye . And (o the 

auntient Hebrewes,the beſt interpretors of God his law, haue vnderſtood it, expoun- 

ded it,and alſo praQtiſed it: as is 1ntheir PandeRts to be ſeene, inthe Title of Penalties. 

Yea Rabi Kanandenieth the law of like puniſhment to haue any where in the citics of 

the Hebrewes taken place, in ſuch ſort, as that he ſhould haue an eye put out , which 

had pur out another mans cye : but the eſtimation of the :ye put out , was vlually by 

the diſcretion ofthe judges in money valued . For proote whereot letit be, thar before 

the law of like puniſhment, there was a * law,wherby it was ordained, That ifrwo men #« ,,,,,.. 
fighting,one ot them ſhould hurt another,but not yet vnto death, hee which had done 

the huct,ſhould pay the Phyſitians for the healing thereof . But to what end ſhould he 

ſo pay the Phyſician, if he which did the hurt were in ike ſort to be himſelte wounded ? 

It ſhould alſo thereof folow more abſurdly,that many delicat and tender perſons , in 

recciuing of ſuch wounds as he had giuen to others,ſhould thereot themiſelues dic and 

periſh . Beſides that alſo,he which had the harme done him , hauing loſt his hand 

wherewith he ſhould ger his liuing,, ifthe others hand were alfo to be for the ſame cut 

off; he ſo wanting his hand wherewith to ger his [1uing,might haply ſoſtarue. VV her- 

fore ſuch a licerall expoſition of the law of like puniſhment , by Ariſtotle and Fanorin | 
deuiſed,is but vaine and deceirfull. But Arrifotle who ſo much blameth the law of like 4 keericell 
puniſhment,is himſelfe in ſuch crrours entangled as he ſought to eſchew. For he ſaith, Ricenotinditte- 
That in puniſhing of him which hath deceiued his companion,or committed adultery, Fpenfar arent 
we are not to reſpect whether he were an honeſt man, or an cuill liver before or not ; qiron nana 
but to punifh the offence with Arithmeticall cqualicie,or Commuratiuc Iuſtice, as hee 

tearmeth it. Bur what indifferent equalitic ſhall that be ofthe ſame puniſhment , if ir 

ſhall by Arithmeticall proportion be inflicted vpon perſons of qualitic and condition 

ſo farre valike ? Or what Shoomaker is ſo ignorant or fooliſh, as to ſhape cne faſhioned 

ſhoo,or of theſame laſt,to euery mans foot ? Creditors alſo in time cquall, but in the athoatatons 


ſumme of their debt vnequall,arc ofthe goods oftheir broken debtor to bee paid by no tobe admir-. 
proportion Geometticall: asit thirtic crownes bee made of the goods of the broken [9151 cnin meer 
debtor ; he ofthe two creditors to whome there is but an hundred crownes due, ſhall 

recciue ten crownes; whereas the other credicor tro whome there is two hundred due, 

ſhall recciue twentic : who if they were by Arithmeticall proportion to be paid, ſhould 

cach ofthem recciuc fifreene. And yet in this caſe queſtion is but ofa meere ciuill parri- 

cular cauſe reſting in exchaunge;which inthe opinion of ArF#otle,is alwaies by Arith- 

meticall proportionto be ordered : which is not onely in this caſe here propounded Aifterle impug - 
falle,b nall other alſo,wherein queſtion is of that which pans eons 
alſe,bur cue in all other alſo,wherein queſtion is of that which vato cuery man pro- regard oughrrs 
perly belongerh , as we ſhall forthwith declare. Yer where Ariſtotle faith in puniſhing (5raghether 
of oft:nces no regard ought to be had, whether the offendor were before good or bad: b*forethe offence 
; ; k committed, pood 
it ſuſficicatly ſheweth him to haue had no knowledge of the order and manner of orbad, 
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judgements,or of iudiciall procecdings . For why, nothing 1s more diligently enquired þ A l 
ater by the judges,than what the foriner life of the partie acculed hath bene. Neither 
isit any new matter,when as the Perſians, long before Arz#otlestime,not only enqui. ! 
red atter the whole hues ofthem which were accuſed (as yetthey ſtill doe) but it their ! 
good delerts were greater than their offences,they fully acquiredthem allo : a5 Xeno. | 
phon writerh . And for the ſame caule the theete taken in the third thefr,is almoſt every | 
where condemned to dic , howbeit that the third theft be much letie than the brit : and 
ſo he alſo which hath the more often offendcd,is more ſeuerely to be puniſhed than he | 
which hath more (cldome gone aſtray. VV herein ArzFotle is again decciucd,in thar 
he deemcth a ſtolne thing ought by Arithmeticall proportionto bee made cuen with 
particular intereſt of him from whome it was taken or ſtolne, VV hereas the lawes of G B 
Solon, the lawes of the Twelue Tables, and the emperours by their lawes, condemne 
him which hath ſtolne any thing , to reſtore the double or the treble, yea and ſome. 
time fourc fold the worth of che thing ſtolne , beſide the perpetuall intamie thereot cn- 
ſaing. Yeathe law of God willcth, That for an oxe ſtolne,reſtitution ſhould bee mage 
fiuc told voto him from whom he was fo ſtolne : both tor that a mote profitable beaſt 
is not by God giucn vato man, as ailo tor the necelvitic there is to leaue ſuch beaſts oft 
times1n the field : where they roaming vp and downe, haue for their more aſſurance 
the greater penaltie (et ypon them being ſtolne: and hereunto ſome other people haue 
ioyncd corporall puniſhment , yea cuen yntothe paine of death. 
Arithmeticall 1u» = And notto ſpeake of criminall cauſes onely,but of meere ciuill cauſes alſo,one in the 4 C 
Rice ro faile <uen {e\fe (ame fat gaineth the caule,8 in another place looſeth the ſame: one hath intereſt 
Caules. for his debt, and another hath nothing: and amongſt them which ſhall in the ſame caſe 
have intereſt ſome one ſhall pay ter timesſo much as another : which for that they bee 
matters common ynto all ſuch as hane any experience in iudiciall cauſes,there need nor 
many examples 3 one therefore ſhall ſutfice tor the manifeſting of the matter. A Lapi. 
darie breaketh a diamond which he by couenant ſhould haue enchaſedin a ring; he is 
boundto pay the price of theſtone be ir neuer {o great, yea although hee therein haue 
vicd no fraud or deceit , but euen for that onely that he trooke it vpon him todo it as a 
workeman : whercas yer had he benc a man of another condition or occupation , hee 1 
ſhould not have paid the price of the pretious ſtone ſo broken, except hee had before 1 
taken the daunger thereot yppon him , or by traud or deceit broken the ſtone, 
Hirmonicall Tu- Now all the lawes both auntient and new,with the common courle and experience 
0 5 wool of ivdgements, teach vs that Harmonicall proportionot iuſtice ought as well to take 
——— Jew queſtion 1s but of priuat mens right and intereſt,and ſoin purecivill cauſes, 


priuar mens 


right and imreſt ag well as when queſtion is of penalties and fines: as allo that Arithmeticall cqualitie 
queſtion is otpe- and Proportion is therein moſt of all vniuſt. And therefore /uſtimranthe emperor pub- 
aged es. liſhingthe law concerning viuric , ordained, That the nobilitic ſhould not rake aboue 
fue inthe hundred, the marchants eight in tne hundred, corporations and colledges 
ren,and the reſt fix in the hundred : and particulatly that none ſhould exaQt of the hus- 

bandman aboue five inthe hundred . VV hich law letitfceme in Ariſtotle his iudge- K 
ment vniut,yer doth it carrie a good thew of that Harmonicall Tuſtice which wee 
{ecke after,tempered of Arithmericall and Geometricall proportion: Arithmeticall c- 
qualitic bewng rhercin ovicrued amongltrhe noble men, who aresll vader one article 
compriled,the grear,the meaner,and the leaſt : the marchants-in another bath rich and 
poore : andthe countrey men 11 another article, howbeit that they much differ one of 
them from another : and tie reſt of the ſubjects all in another article beceing of divers 
qualities and conditions allo : And then the Geomerricall proportion ſhewiny; it ſelfe 
beewixtthe nobilitic and the marchants,berwixtthe marchants and the cojicdces, and 
22alnc 
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A againea certaine of the other ſubieQts compared among themſelues , and with theit 
ſuperiours . And this proportion of Harmonicall Iuſtice is alſo in ſome ſort kept, and 
yet cut ſomewhat ſhort by the law of Orleans.,eſtabliſhed by Charles the ninth at the 
requeſt ofthe people : whereby the debtor condemned for money too long detained, 
is bound to pay after cight in the hundred interelt ynto marchants , and vnto other 
lefle; but varo husbandmen, perſons hired,and all forts of labourers , the double of the 
money due : both the chiefe points of which law is now growne out of vic , howbeir 
thatic was with the greateſt conſent of the courts publiſhed. For why,that which con- 
cerneth eucry priuat mans right and intercſt,conſiſteth in matrerofta&t,8: not in matter 
of law ; as Paulus the lawyer moſt wiſely aunlwered , which his one reaſon hath cucn 
B by the root overthrowne all the long diſcourſes of all the interpretors,ſo divers and fo 
yalike themſclues,concerning cuery priuat mans right and intereſt: all which Iuſtinian 
the emperour had thought hiniſelfe ro hauc beene able to haue comprehended vnder 
one law. Andthercfore that which coucherh cuery priuat mans right and intereſt how Tyarnich cou 
farre itconcerneth him,is by our lawes wilely lett vnto the diſcretion ofthe judges, for varmas righes: 
that it can no more certainly by poſitiue law be defined or ſet downe, than can the great cerneth bim,is 


| | "wake (ib! 
Occan ſeainto a ſmall chanell beencloſed or ſhut vp . But yet the incqualitic is much iZome is toes 


greatcr in the law of Venice, which forbiddeth to take intereſt either in commodiics Pj vener tobe. 
or in money,aboucfix inthe hundred : which althuugh it be a thing tollerable, and is emeſis 
called ofthe Latines Y ſara cuils , or,Ciuill intereſt : yet is that law not{olopg agoe ROI 
C made,now againe growne out of v(e,and not cither publikely or priuatly kept: for thar 
it in cuery reſpe& containing Arithmeticall cqualitic, regardeth not the moſt vnlike 
condition and qualitic of perſons. | 
And howbeit that inthe particular contraQts and conuentions, and exchaunge of — 
things,that Acithmeticall proportion of cqualitic be beſt to be liked ; yet is ic nor euen J2*avarer09- 
therein alwayes obſerued and kept,the very countrey men and labourers,by a certaine penicatar com 
naturall ceaſon well deeming, that they ought oftentimes to take lefle tor their hier of venrions,whereia 
the poore than ofthe rich , howbeit hat they take as great paines for the one as for the 15 vhg 
other. So the Surgeon which taketh of the rich man fiue hungred crownes tocut him | 
of the {tone, haply taketh ofthe poore porter no more bur five: and yet for all that in 
D efic&taketh ten times more ofthe poore man than of the rich: Forthe rich man being 
worth fittic thouſand crownes,fo payeth but the hundred part of his goods , whereas 
the poore man being but worth fiftic crownes,paicth five, the tenth part of his ſub+ 
ſtance . Whereas it we ſhovld exaCtly keepe the Geometricall or- Arithmeticall pro- 
portion aloneghe patient ſhould die of the ſtone,and the Surgion for lacke of worke 
ſtaruc : whereas now by keeping the Harmonicall mediocritie,jr goeth well with them 
both , the poore man cured with the rich,and the Surgion ſo gaining ond :and the 
other their health. After which proportion cucn the judges chemlelues haue vied. to 
eltceme their paines, and therefore todemaund their honourable fees: which we {ee to 
haue alwaycs benelawtull for them to doe,ſo that therein they exceed not meaſure. As 
E Iremembecritto hauc happened nto a certaine Prouolt of Paris, whoſe name I; will Harmenicall pro- 
calily paſlc ouer,who tor adiudging the lawful poſſefsion of a litigious benefice, having [ed by the indges 
for his owne fees ſet downe thirtic crownes,whereas his duetic was but three , and ap- A ws 
peale therctore by the partie grieued made vnto the higher court; was thither ſent for; 
where he being by Ranconet Preſident of the court hardly charged tor the wrong by 
him done: aunſwered, That it was a good fat benefice that he had giuen ſentence tor: 
and thar foraſmuch as he did many ſuch things for poore men withour any fee art all, 
that it was but right and reaſon that the richer when they came ſhould make bim an 
amends therefore in paying of him deeper fees . VV hereunto the;Preſident plealantly- 
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much for the making of him a veluct gowne,as he did for making of him one of cloth, 
Sothe law of Milan,which appointcth, Thar ttie judge may for his fee take the hun. 
dred part of the valuc ofthe ſuit, ſo that hee exceed not two hundred crownes, would 
ſceme vnto Raxcoret yniult : cucry corrupt judge ſo without any proportion art all, ex- 
corting from all men,what he ſaw good. For that ſuch the ſuit may befor a flight mar- 
ter but ofren crowns,asthat therein oftentimes more paines is to be taken by the judge 
than in a ſuit often thouſand crownes : the marchant ſo ſtill gaining by the rich, what 

he looſcth by the poore. 
Atithaecalpro- VV herefore both in making of lawes,and in deciding of cauſes , and in the whole 
porn Ne ct goucrnment of the Commonweale,we muſt ſtill ſo much as poſsible is , obſerue and 
feruedin the = Kkeepe that Harmonicall proportion,if we will atall maintaine cquitie & iuſtice: whers 
mentotthe =ag otherwiſc it will be right hard for vs inthe adminiſtration of iuſtice,not ro doe grear 
* wrong. Asdoththelaw of inheritance, which adiudgeth all vntothe eldeſt , whether 
he be noble or baſe ; ofauntient time vicd by Lycurgw inthe inheritances ofthe Lace- 
demonians,and with ys inthe countrey of Caux. Lefle vniuft, and yer yniuſt coo, is 
the law which giueth all the noble mans inheritance vnto his eldeſt fon ; and an annw1- 
tic ofthethird or ofthe fift part ynto the younger brethren, for them to haue during 
their, liues as they doc at Amboiſc and Aniou; and yer dealing therein more fauou. 
rably with the women,who hold that vnto themſclues is proprietie , which the yon- 
ver brethren haue but for tearme of life, Neither is the cuſtome ofthe Germans much 
leſſe vniuſt , who hauing abrogated the old law,whereof Tacitus maketh mention, di- 
uidethe inheritance equally amongſt their ſonnes, making the eldeſt and the youngeſt 
both equall in the (ucceſsion oftheir inheritance , according vnto Arithmerticall pro- 
portion,without any difference of perſons at all. But how much more vprightly and 
Hawonical pro> Juſtly hath the law of God dealt herein ? which following the Harmonicall proportion 
Poenbychelaw Of juſtice,giueth onely vnto the ſonnes the land, and vnto the daughters part of the 
ot con ores, mouables , or money to marry them with; to the end the houſes ſhould not by them 


in the co 
— ——> agar mag be diſmembred : and amongſt the males allotteth two parts vntothe eldeſt, andro the 
niſhmes's. Teſt eueric one of them a part: and the father dying withovr heires male, the ſame law 
commaundeth the women to diuide the inheritance indiffterently amongſt them, and 
yet to-marrie with the next oftheir houſe or tribe, that the land might not bee carried 
out of theirſtocke and kindred . VV herein Geometrical] pR—_—_ istO be ſcene be- 
ewixt the cldeſt and the reſt, as alſo betwixt the males and the females : and Arithmeti- 
call equalitie berwixt the- younger brethren , as amongſt the daughters alſo. So when it 
is ſaid by the law of God, That he which hath deſerucd to bee chaftiſed or beaten, ſhall 
be puniſhed according to the fault by him committed ; yet is it by the ſame law forbid- 
dento giue him aboue fortie ſtripes . VV hich law is made according to Harmonicall 
iuſtice: For why,it is left vnto the diſcretion of the judge, after ſuch a proportion, ro 
iudge vnto fortie ſtripes,according vnto the cqualitic of the perſons and ofthe offences 
commited : VV herein the Arichmeticall cqualitic is alſo ſcene , inthar it is forbidden 
the magiltrat to exceed forrie ſtripes,the certain number by the law appointed. V her. 
in hethat hath the more offended and yer hath not deſcrucd death, is no more puni- 
ſhed in thisreſpeR of fortie ſtripes,than he which hath lefſe offended . VW hercot the 
law yeeldeth this reaſon, leaſt the partie condemned, lamed with many ſtripes , ſhould 
ſo become vnprofitable both vnto himſelfe and the Commonweale. For that it might 
hanec bene obieCed, That he which more grieuoully offended, was the more grieuoul* 
ly alſo to haue bene puniſhed, euen aboucthe ſaid number of fortic ſtripes; howbeic 
that indeed itis better to ſtay within a meaſure, than through too much {eucritic to do 
ny 


ſaid, Himin ſo doingro ſeructhem as his Taylor did him,who tooke of him qice as _J 
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A any thing vniuſtly, which vnto vs is accrtaine argument drawne from thelaw of God, 


Thatthe true iuſticegand the faireſt gouernmenc,is that which is by Harmonicall pro- 


portion maintained. | 

And albeit that the Popularcſtate morewillingly embraceth the equall Jawes and jar Amana 
Arithmeticall Tuſtice: and the Ariſtocratike eſtate comrariwile loueth better the Geo- he — 
mectricall proportion of iuſtice: yer ſo it is,that both the one and the other are for rhe Geomenicall or 


Acithmericall 1s 


preſcruation of themſelues conſtrained to intermingle with themaſelues the Harmoni- arewihoura 
call proportion . W hereas otherwiſe the Ariſtocraticall Seignuric excluding the Monren! gar: 
common people farre from al eſtates,offices,and dignities,not making them 1n any ſort alio: 
pattakers of the ſpoyles of their enemies, nor of the countries conquered trom them 3 ir 

cannot be that the eſtace can ſolong ſtand, but thatthe common peopie beeing never 

ſo little moned,or never ſo ſmall occafion preſented,ſhall revolt , andſo chaunge the 

eſtate,as I hauc by many examples here betore declared. And therefore the Venetian 
Seignorie,which is the moſt true Ariltocratie (it ener there were any) gouerneth ir {elfe 
Ariſtocratically,beſtowing the great honours,dignities,benefices,and magiltracies,vp- 

pon the Vehetian gentlemen;and the meaner offices which haue no power belonging 

vnto them,vpon the common people: tollowing therein the Geometricall proportion 

ofthe great to the great,and ofthe little tothe little . And yet to content the common 
people,the Seignoric hath left ynto them the eſtate of the Chauncellour, which is one 

of the mo} worthy and moſt honouurable places 1n the citic ,and perpetuall alſo : and 

more than thar, the offices ofthe Secretaries of the eſtate alſo , which are places veric 
honourable. Yea moreouer an iniurie done by a Venetian gentleman vnto the leaſt in- 
habitant of the citic,is rightſeucrcely correfted and puniſhed: and fo a great ſweetneſle 

and liberte of lite given vnto all, which ſauourcth more of popular libertic than of 
Ariſtocraticall gouernment . And that more is,the creation of their magiſtrats is made 

part by choyce,and part by lot: the one proper vnto the the Ariſtocratique gouern- Theeſtate of Ve» 


ment,and the other vatorhe Popular eſtate : ſothat a man may well ſay , thatthe eſtate mnuan — 
of that Scignorie is pure and ſimply Ariſtocratique , and yet ſomewhat goucrned oro 
by Proportion Harmoaicall,which hath made this Commonweale fo faire and floy- nicall 
riſhing, 

Now we haue oftentimes ſaid,and muſt yer againe ſay ( for that many have vppon Thar theeſtare of 


a Commonweale 


this rocke (uffered ſhipwracke) that the eſtate of a Commonweale may oftentimes be maybeotone 
the (ame with the gouernment thereof, but yer more often quite different from munanager tne 
the ſame. For the eſtate may be Popular, and yer the gouernment Ariſtocrarticall : as =** of anorhee, 
in Rome after the kings were driuen out (wee faid) the eſtate ofthat Commonweale 
to hauc bene Popular, for that then all the ſoueraigne rights were inthe power of the 
whole people ingenerall; and yet the manner of the government of that citic and 
Commonwealeto hauc bene from the Popular goucrnment molt farre different. For 
that the Senators alone cnioyed the great benefices, honours, dignities , and places of 
commaund : all the wayes and entrances thereunto being by the nobilitic holden faſt 
ſtopt vp againſt the comminaltie, yea and that ſo ſtraitly, as that it was not lawfull or 
permitted for any of the common ſort to marrie with any of the nobilitie 3 cither for 
any noble woman to marric but with ſome one of the nobilitic,but the noble till mar- 
rying with the noble,& che baſe with ſuch as themſclues were : and the chiefe and prin- 
ctpall voyces which were giuen in their greateſt aſſemblies ofeſtare,and molt regarded, 
were ſtill raken by their wealth and yeares. So that the eftate being then Popular, and 
the manner of the gouernment Ariſtocraticall,according ro Geomerricall proportion, 
the people oftentimes reuolted from the nobilitic: neither was the eſtate cuer quiet 
from ciuill cumules and edirions,vntill that the common people had by little and little 
X XX 11j got 
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got to be partakers alſo inthe greateſt benefices,honours,olfices, and places of com- 
maund, that were in the Commonweale : and that it was permitted them alſo to allie 
themſelucs in matriage with the nobilitic,as alſoro haue their voyces as well as they. 
And fo long as this Harmonical gouernment (that is to ſay intermingled with the Ari- 
ſtocratique and Popular eſtate ) continued,the Senat yet beating the greater {way , ſo 
long that Commonweale flouriſhed both in armes and lawes 3 bur after that the go- 
vernment (through the ambition of the Tribuncs) became altogether Popular,and as 
the heauier weight ina ballance ouerweighed the lighter, all then went to wracke :no 
otherwiſe than as when the ſweet harmonie of mulicke being diflolued , andthe har- 
monicali numbers altered into numbers of proportion altogether equall and like, ther- 
of tolloweth a molt great vnpleaſant andfoule diſcord : the like whercot there raiſed 
amoneltrhe citilens neuer ceaſed , vntill thatthe eſtate was quite thereby chaunged, 
and indeed vrterly ouerrhrowne. So may wee alſo iudge. of all other. Common. 
weales; neither haue wee thercot any berter'example than of the popular eſtates of 
the Swifſers , which the more that they ate popularly goucrned, the harder they are 
tolbe maintained, as the mountayne Cantons,and the Grifons; whereas the Cantons 
ot Berne, Baſil, and Zuricke, which are goucrned more Ariſtocratically, and yet hold 
the Harmonicall meane berwixt the Ariltocratike & Popular gouernment,are a great 
deale the more plcaſing,and more traftable,and more aſſured in greatnes,power,arms 
and lawes. 
The Royalleſtze Now as the Ariſtocraticall eſtate founded vppon Geometricall proportion,and go. 
Hamonically = uerned alſo ariſtocratically,giuerh vnto the nobilitie and richer ſort the eſtates and ho- 


g ouerned,to be 


Rent NOUFS: and the Popular eſtate contrariewile grounded vppon Arnhmericall proporti- 
weſt pertet." ON, and gouerned popularly, equally deuideth the monies,[poyles,conquelts, otfices, 
honours,and preferments vnto all alike,without any difterence or reſpect of the grear 
or of the little, of the noble or of the baſe and common perſon : So the royall eſtate 
alſo by a neceſlaric conſequence framed vnto the harmonicall proportion,it it be roy- 
ally ordered and gouerned, that is to ſay, Harmonically ; there is no doubr but that of 
all othcreſtates it is the fayreſt, the happielt,and moſt perte&. Bur here I ſpeake nor 
of alordly monarchie, where the Monarch,though a naturall prince borne, holdeth 
all his ſubies vndertoot as (laues, diſpoſing of their gools as of his owne: and yet 
muchletle of a tyrannicall monarchie, where the Monarch bcing no naturall Lord, 
abuſcth neuettheleſſe the ſubiefs and their goods ar his plealure, as if they were his 
veric flaues; and yet worſe allo when he maketh them flaues vnto his owne cruclties. 
But my (pcech and meaning is of a lawtull King, whether he be fo by eleftion,for his 
vertue and religion, by voyce choſen,ſoas was Numa; or by divine lot,as was Sanz; or 
that he have by ſtrong hand and force of armes, as a conquerour got his kinzdome,as 
hauc many; or that hee hauc it by a lawtull and orderly ſucceſsion,as have all (excepr 
ſome few) who with no leſle loue and care fauoureth and deferideth his ſubieQs, than 
it they were his owne children . And yer ſuch a King may neuertheleſle it he will,go. 
ucroe his kingdome popularly and by equall Arithmericall proportion, calling all his 
ſubicQs indifterently without reſpe& of perſons vnto all honours and preferments 
whatiſocucr,without making choyce of theirdeſerts or ſutficiencic, whether it be that 
they be choſen by lot or by order one of them after another : howbeit that there bee 
CO, tew or rather no luch monarchies indeed . So the King may alſo goucrne his eſtate or 
rpuln'yand  Kingdome Ariſtocratically, beſtowingthe honorable eſtates and charges therein with 
aubmericall th diſtribution of puniſhmehts and rewards by Geometricall proportion, making 
proportion, agg - | —_ 
{till choice of the nobilitie of ſome,and of the riches of others, ſtill reieQing the baſe 
poorer ſort,and yet without any regard had ynto the deſerts or yertues ofthem whom 
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A heſopreferred; but onely vnto him that is beſt monyed or moſt noble . Both which ,,,.1 .x.. 
manner of goucrnments , howbcir rhat they bee cuill and blameworthy, yet1s this gonerned eiſh 


Ariſtocratique and Gcomertricall proportion of goucuament much more tollerable according toGe- 
and more ſure, than is that popular and turbulent gouernment, ſcarcely any where Jortiun. ** 
to bee found , as ncerer approching vnto the (weer Harmonicall gouernment. For 
it may be, that the king to aſſure his eſtate againſt the inſurreQion of the bale com. 
mon people,may have need to ſirengthen himſelf with rhe nobilitie, which come nee- 
rer ynto his qualitie and condition, than doth the baſe artificers and common {ort of 
people,vnto whom he cannotdeſcend,neither with them wel haue any ſocietie at alljt 
he will in any good ſort maintaine the maicltic of his royal eſtate and loueraigarie, as it 
R ſeemeth he mult of neceſsitic doit he ſhall make them partakers ofthe moſt honoura- 
ble charges of his eſtate and kingdome, Bur ſuch an Ariſtocratique kind of gouernmenr 
isalſo euill and dangerous,not vnto the common peaple only,bur cuen vnto the nobi- 
litic & prince alio : who may o ſtil ſtand in feare of the diſcontented vulgar fort, which 
is alwayes fatre in number moe than is the nubilitic or the rich : and hauing got ſome 
ſeditious leader,and (o taking vp of armes, becommeth the ſtronger part, and ſo ſome. 
rimes revolting from their prince, driueth out the nobilitic, and fortifie themſelues a- 
gairſt their princes power : as it happened among the Swiſlers, and in other auntiene 
Commonweales by vs before noted . The reaſon whereof is cuident, for that the 
C common peoplc ts not bound by any good accord cither with the prince , or with 
th- nobilitic , no more than theſe three numbers 4, 6,7 : where the firſt maketh good 
acco:d with the ſecond, that is to ſay, a fift : but the third maketh a diſcord , the moſt 
iri--(omc a1! vopleaſant that may bee , marring wholly the (weet conſent of the rwo 
Fi it,forthat ic hath not any Harmonicall proportion cither ynto the firſt or yato the 
KeCOr 1,ncither voto both rogether, 
4+1tit may be,and commonly fo is, that the prince giueth all the greateſt honours Gcunercice 
«ci preterments vnto the nobilitic and great lords,and vntothe meaner and baſer ſort Porn ian 
o\ che people the leſſer and meaner offices onely ; as to beclearkes,ſergeants, noraries, **:e9ed. 
pettie rece:uers,and ſuch other meane officers of rownes , or of ſome ſmall juriſdiQti- 
ons, VV herein hc ſhall ſo keepe the Geometricall proportion,and Ariſtocraricall go- 
uernment. VV hich manner of gouernment for all that is yet faultie, howbcir thatir be 
more tollerablethanthe tormer Popular Arithmericall gouernment, as having in ir 
ſomecquall and (cmblable proportion : For as the office of the Conſtable is proper 
vntoagreat Lord , ſois alſothe othice of a Sergeant vnto a poore baſe fellow . Bur 
foralmuch as there is no ſociable bond betwixt the prince and the porter; fo allo is 
there notany ſiimilitude berwixt the office of the Great Conſtable and of a Sergeant : 
no more than there is amongſt thele foure numbers diſpoſed by proportion Geome- 
ericall disiun,3,6,5, 10 : where the two firſt haue the ſame reaſon that the two laſt 
hauc,and the reaſon ofthe firſt vto third, is that of the ſecond vnto the fourth : yer the 
FE reaſon ofthe ſecond vato the third is diſcordant and different from the others, and ſo 
dis)oyneth the cxtreames , which ſo maketh an abſurd and fooliſh diſcord . And fo 
allo arc the orders of citilens and ſubie&s, disioyned one of them from another, fo 
chat no faſt or ſure band can bee found amongſt them . For that the nobilitie thin- 
keth it an indignitie for them to bee buſted with the ſmail offices of the comminaltie: 
and the common people againe take ir in cuill part themſelues to be excluded from the 
greateſt honours of the nobilitie. As in Rome it was not otherwiſe lawtull for any of 
the nobility,whom they called Patricy,ro ſuc for the Tribuneſhip,but that firſt he narſt 
renounce his nobilitie,%& become acommoner : for as thenthe Conſulſhip belonged 
X x x ij onely 
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onely vnto the nobilie, and the Tribuneſhip vnto the comminaltic . Which power & | A 
once granted vrito the peoplegthey forthwith let their weapons fal,and all the (edition 
& tumults before common betwixt them and the nobilitie ceaſed : For why,the com- 
mon ſort thought themſelues now equall with the beſt, wherin the welfare of that citic 
conſiſted: whereas otherwiſe the force of the furious multitude could by no violence 
have bin withſtood. For what the proportio was ofthe Conſulſhip ynro the Tribune. 
ſhip,the ſame the proportion was of one of the nobilitie ynto a commoner : & againe, 
the ſame reſpe& was of a noble man vntothe Conſulſhip,that was of a commoner vn. 
tothe Tribuncſhip , in Geometrical ſimilitude . But foraſmuch as it was not lawfull 
neither for a noble manto obtaine the Tribuneſhip, neither for a commoner to cnioy 
the Conſulſhip,the people was disioyned from the nobilitie, anda perpetuall diſcord 6 B 
betwixt the Conluls and the Tribunes ſtill troubled the citie: in ſuch ſort , asin theſe 
numbers thus placed is to be ſeene,2, 4, 9,18: wherein are found two cights by Geo- 
metricall proportion disjun&, and which yet mixcd together make the moſt hard dif. 
cord that is poſkible , by reaſon of the diſproportion which is betwixt 4 and 9, which is 
The re:ſons why inNtollerable,and matrethall thc harmonie. So was there alſo almoſt a perpetuall diſ- 
the Confuls 3* cord berwixt the nobilitic & the people, vntill that the Conlulſhip,the Cenſorſhip,the 
alwayes acdiſcord Pretorſhip , and the chiefe Benefices, excepting ſome few, were communicated vnto 
'__  thepeoplealſo, Whereas might it with the ſame moderation haue beene lawfull for 
the nobilitie to have obtained the Tribuneſhipalſo, yet fo asthat the number of the | 
commoners in that ſocietic ofthe Tribunes might yer ſtill hauc bene the greater, and H | 
the nobles notenforced to renoucetheir nobilitic : no doubt but that the eſtate ſo Har- 
monically gouerned had bene much the more aſſured, better ordered , and of much 
lopger continuance than it was,by reaſon of the ſweet agreement ofthe citifens among 
themſclues,and that Harmonicall mixture of the offices and places of authoritie and 
commaund in theeſtate and Commonweale: as in theſe foure numbers by Harmoni- 
call proportion conioyned, is plainely to be (eene , 4,6,8,12 : wherethe proportion of 
the firſt number vntothe ſecond,and of the third vnto the fourth, is a Dzapente,or a fift : 
and againe the proportion ofthe firſt ynto the third,and ofthe ſecond vnto the fourth, 
is a D1apaſon,or an cight :andthe proportion of the ſecond vnto the third, a Dzateſſa- 
70,07 a fourth : which with a continuall proportion ioyning the firſt with the laſt, and 1 
the middle to both,and ſo indeed all to all,bringeth forth a moſt ſweet 8 pleaſant har- 
monie. But it was ſo farre off,that gentlemen of auntient houſes were in Romerecei- 
ucd into the Tribuneſhip (ifthey firſt renounced not their nobilitic, and cauſed them- 
ſclues to be adopted by ſome baſe commoner) as it was for the baſe commoners to 
aſpire vnto the Conſulſhip : which they neuer did,except they had before obtained the 
greateſt honours of the field,as did Mariza; orelfe by their eloquence, as did Cicero; 
or by both together, as did Catothe Cenſor. W hich yet was a matter of ſuch difficul- 
tie,asthat Crcero boaſteth of himſelfe vnto the people, That hee was the firſtnew man 
(now they then called him anew man,who the firſt of his houſe and familie had ob- 
tained honours) who of them of his ranke had obtained to be Conſull: and that the 
people vnder his conduct had cut inſunder and for cuer after laid open for vertue that 
honourable place , which the nobilitic had before with ſtrong garriſons holden, and 
by all mcancs ſhut vp. So that it ought not to ſeeme ſtrange if the Commonweale were 
then troubled with the (editions of the people,when asin ſuch a multitude of the com- 
mon ſort , ſo few of them cuen in Cicero his time aſpired ynto thoſe ſo great honours, 
rhe Royal efare (RE DODIITie of great and auntient houſes commonly ſtill emtoying of them. 
genemnedHarmo == VV heretore it becommeth a good gouernor in a Popularor Ariſtocratique eſtate, 
and moſt periet, Ald Eſpecially a wile king in his kingdome, to yſc Harmonicall proportion in the go- 
| nernment 
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A uernment thereof , ſweetly intermingling the nobilitic with the comminaltic, the rich 


withthe poore; & yet neuertheleſle with ſuch diſcretion,as that the nobilitie ſtill have 
a certaine prcheminence aboue the baſe comminaltie . For why,itis good reaſon thar 
the gentleman excelling in deeds of armes and martiall proweſle,or in the knowledge 
ofchelaw,as wel as the baſe common perſon, ſhould in the adminiſtration of iuſtice,or 
in the mannaging ofthe wars, be preferred before him. As alſothat the rich in all other 
reſpes equall vnto the poore , ſhould be preferred vnto ſuch places and eſtates as haue 
more honour than profit: and the poore man contrariwiſe to enjoy thoſe offices and 
roomes which haue more profit than honour: both ofthem (o reſting reaſonably con- 
rented, he which is rich enough ſeeking but after honour,and the poore man atter his 
B profit. : For which cauſc and conſideration,the wiſe Roman Proconlull Titus Flaws. 
iu taking order for the Theſſalian Commonweale, left the gouernment and ſoue- 
raigntie ofthe rownes and cities by him conquered, vnto them ofthe richer ſort and of 
beſt abilitic : wiſely deeming,thatthey would be more caretull for the preſeruation and 
keeping of thzm,than would the poore, who hauing not muchto looſe, had no great 
intereſt therein. Now iftwo or three magiſtrats were to bee choſen, it were better to 
ioyne a noble man with a commoner, a rich man with a poore,a young man with an 
old; than two noblemen, or two rich men,or two poore men,or two young men to- 
gether ; who oftentimes fall out into quarrels berwixt themſelucs, and fo hinder one 
another in their charges : as commonly it happencth betwixt equals . Befides that, of 
C fucha coniunQtion of magiſtrats of divers ſtate and condition (as wee now ſpeake of) 
ſhould ariſe this great profit, That euery one of ſuch magiltrats would ſecke to main- 

: : x ice better [ad- 
tainethe prerogatiue & right ofthem oftheir owne eſtate and ſuch as themſelues were: miniſtred by ma- 
As in our ſoueraigne courts,and in other corporations and ſocieties alſo , by our cu- fn ar caqne 
ſtomes compoled of men ofall ſorts,we (ee juſtice and rightto bee commonly better, #2 bymenall | 
and more vprightly vnto cuery man adminiſtred, than ifthey wholly conſiſted of no- degree. 
ble men,or of commoners, or ofclergic men,or ofany oneeſtate alone. 

But now in ciuill ſocieties there is no meane betterto bind and combine the little 
ones with che grear,the baſe with the noble,the poore with the rich, than by commu- 
nicating of the offices,cſtates,dignities,and preferments, vnto all men , as well the baſe 


D as the noble, according vnto cuery mans vertues and deſerts, as wee haue before decla- 


red. W hich deſerts both now are &euer were of moſt diucrs (ort & condition: ſothat 
he which would ſtil give the honorable charges and preterments ofthe eſtate vnro ver- 


tuous and religious men onely,ſhould vrtterly overthrow the whole Commonweale : ot? 


for that ſuch vertuous and deuout men are alwaycs in number much fewer than the veruous men 
onely are not to 


euill and wicked, by whome they might caſily be oucrcome and thruſt out of their go. þ, preferred wits 
uernment. WV hercas in coupling the poore vertuous men (as I have ſaid) ſometime —_— 
with the noble,and ſometime with the rich, howbeir that they were deuoid of vertue z g** of the Comer 
yet ſo neucrtheleſſe they ſhould feele themſelues honoured,in being (o 1oined with the i 


vertuous, mounted vnto honourable place. In which doing all the nobilitic ſhall on the 


E onelidereioyce to ſee euen bare nobilitic rſpefed , and a place for it left in the Com- 


monweale,together with men excelling in vertue and knowledge : and all the baſer 
fort of the common people on the other ſide rauiſhed with an incredible pleaſure to 
feelethemlclues all honoured, as indeed they are , when they ſhall ſee a poore Phy- 
ſitians ſonne Chauncellour of a great kingdome; or a poore ſouldior to become at 
length Great Conſtable: as was ſcene inthe perſon of AMchael D'F Hoſpital, and Ber- 
trand Gueſcheling : who both of them,with many others , for their noble vertues were 
worthily exalted cuen ynto the higheſt degrees of honours. But all the ſubieCts grieue 


and take it incuill part, when as men neither for the honour ofcheir houſe,nortor any 
their 
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their vertues noble, but rather for their loole and lewd liues infamous, ſhall be placed in 
Vawonby per- The higheſt degree of honour and command : not for that I thinke it neceſſariethe vn. 
ſons noralwayes. gyorthy citiſens ot ſubicHts to be altogether kept from all offices & places of command 


to be excluded : , 
amt ef- (a thing which can inno wiſc be) but that cuen they ſuch vnworthy perſons may bee 


Re nem ſometimes capable alſo of certaine offices ; prouided alwayes that they bee in number 
the Comonweale, 11 Ew,that their ignorance Or wickednefle may not take any great cfteft inthe eſtate 
wherein they are. For we muſt not onely giue the purſe vnto the trultieſt, armes vnto 

the moſt valiant,iudgement vnrothe moſt vpright,cenſure vnto the moſt emire, labor 

vn the ſtrongeſt, gouernment vnto wileſt,prieſthood vnto the deuoureſt, as Geome:- 

cricall Taſtice requireth (howbeit that it were impolsible (o to doe, for the ſcarcetic of 

good and vertuous men:)but we mult alſo,to make an harmonie of one of them with 
another,mingle them which haue wherewith in ſome ſort to ſupply that which wan- 

reth in the other . For otherwiſe there ſhall be no more harmonic than if one ſhould 

ſeparat the concords of muſique which are in themſclues good, but yer would make 

no good conſent if they were not bound together: for that thedefau]t of the one is ſup- 

plied bythe other. In which doiog,the wile =_ ſhall ſer his ſubies in a moſt ſweer 

viet , bound together with an indifſoluble bond one of them ynto another, rogether 

with himſelfe,and the Commonweale . As is in the foure firſt numbers to bee ſcene : 

which God hath in Harmonicall proportion diſpoſed to ſhow vato vs,that the Royal 

eſtate is Harmonicall,and alſo to be Harmonically gouerned . For two to three ma- 

keth a fift; three tofoure, a fourth; rwo to foure, an eight: 

- and againe afterwards,one ro two, makethan cight ; one to 

<1 Þk.* three,arweltt,holding the fitt and the eight ; & one to foure,a 

2 7 + double cight , or Dzapaſon : which containcth the whole 

groundand compaſle of all tunes and concords of muſicke, 

* ———— beyondwhich he which will pale vnto five, ſhall in ſo doing 
marre the harmonic,and make an intollerable diſcord . So 

E] v may one ſay of a point to a line, as allo of the plaine ſuperfi. 
cics,and of the ſolid bodic alſo of any thing, . Now the ſouc- 

raigne prince is exalted aboue all his jubie&s,and exempr our 
ofthe ranke of them: whoſe maicſtic ſuffereth no more diui- 
fion than doth the vnitie it ſelfe, which is not ſet nor acccouned among the nuwhers, 

- howbeit that they all from it take both their force and power. But the three eſtates ſtand 
wo So orderly diſpoſed as they are,and as they alwayes haue yet beene incuery well ordered 
EE order? Commonmeale, viz. the Eccleſiaſticall order firſt for the dignitie whichi: beareth : 8 
the prerogatiue of the miniſteric and function thercofrowards God, being yer compo= 

{cd both of noble and of baſe. Then after them follow the Martiall men, in whoſe 

proteQion all the reſt of the ſubicAs in ſome ſort reſt : which order andeſtate is alſo 

compoſed both ofthe noble and vnnoble . Andin the third andlaſt, are (et the com- 

mon people of all ſorts and vocations,as ſchollers,marchants,artificers,and l:bourers: 

cucric one of which eſtates hauing part and intereſt into the offices ard honourable 

charges ofthe Commonweale,with great reſpeR and regard ſtill ro bee had vnto the 

merits and deſerts, as alſo vnto the qualitie of the perlons,there may therof be formed 

The wellordered A plcalant harmonie of all the ſubictts among rhemſclues; as allo of them altogether 
Commoneeale yyirh their ſoueraigne prince . Whichis alſo declared,and in ſome ſort figured cucn in 
——r may 3 oY the nature of man himſelfe,beiog the verie true image of a well ordered Common. 
nk Wealc:andthatnotin his bodic onely,which ſtill hath but one head,and all the reſt of 
the members aptly fitted thereuntoz but cuen in his mind alſo, wherein Vnderſtanding 

holdcththe chicfe place, Reaſonthe next,the Angric Power deſirous of reuenge, the 


third, 
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| A third,and brutiſt luſt and deſire the laſt. Whereot the mind or vnderſtanding like vn- 
to the voitic in numbers indiuiſfible,pure,and ſimple, is of it ſelte free from all concreti- 
on,and from all the other faculties of the ſoule apart ſeparated and diuided : the angry 
power with deſire of renenge reſting in the heart,repreſenteth the {ouldiors and other 

| martiall men : and ſenſuall lult and delice reſting in the liuer vader the midritic,beroke- 
neth the common people. And as from the liucr (the tountaine of bloud) the other 
members are all nouriſhed,ſo husbandmen,marchants,and artificers doe giue vnto the 

reſt of the ſubies nouriſhment . And as many men tor lacke of vaderſtandiog liue 
like beaſt, Smoned with that only which is preſent and betore them, without mountigg 
any higher vatothe contemplation of things intelleQuall and dinine, whomthe fa- 

B cred ſcriptures call alſo beaſts : even fo alſo the Ariſtocratique and popular Common- 
weales without vnderſtanding,that is to ſay, without a prince, arc in ſome ſort able to 
maintaiae and defend them(clucs, though nor long : being indeed about ro become 
much more happie if they had a ſoucraigue prince , which with his authoritic and 
power might (as doth the vnderltandiog) reconcile all the parts, and ſo ynite and bind 
them faſt in happineſle rogerher: tor why no gouernment is more happie or bleſfled, 
than where the reaſonable ſoule of man is goucrned by wiſedome, anger and defire of 
revenge by true valour,luſt by temperance; and that vnderſtanding bearing the rule, 
and as it were holding the reines, guideth the chariot, whereatter all the reſt follow 
whether ſocuer he will lead them : tor lo all honeſtic, all the luſtre of vertuc and dutic 

C ſhall cuery where flouriſh, But when the power and commaund of vaderſtanding bea- 
ten downe and quite ouctthrowne, anger as a mutinous and vnruiy ſouldior, and in- 
temperatluſt as a turbulear and ſeditious people, ſhall rake ypon them the gouerne- 
ment,and ſo inuading the ſtate,ſhake wifedome and vnderſtanding,and thruſt it our of 
place: euery Commonweale mult needs cuen like the powers of the ſoule and mind 
needs fo fall into all manner of reproch and filthineſle of vices. So that nothing is 
more like vato a well gouerned Commonwealc,than that moſt faire and fir compatri- 
ſon of the ſoulc and the powers thercof,there bcing therein ſo eſtabliſhed a molt Har- 
monical| proportion ofiuſtice , which giueth to cuerie part ofthe ſoule that which vn- 

to itofright belongeth . The like whercot we may ſay allo of the three eſtates of a 

D Commonweale, guided by W iſedome, Fortitude, Temperance: which thtee mo- 
rall vertues vnited together,and with their king, that 1s to ſay,the intelleQuall and con- 
templatiue yerruegthere is thereby eltabliſhed a molt taire and Harmonicall torme of a 
Co:mmonvecalc. For that as of vnitic dependeth the vmion of al] numbers,which haue 

no power but from it : ſo allo is one louecraigne prince in cuerie Commonweale necel- 
ſaric,from the power of whome all others orderly depend . Burt as there cannot bee 
good mulicke wherein there is nor ſome diſcord, which mult of necetsitic be intermin- 
pled to giuec the better grace vnto the Harmonie (which the good Mufitian doth , to 
make the conſent of the fourth,che fift,and the eightthe more pleaſing and tunable, 
ſome diſcord running before which may make the conſent much more {weet vato the 

E care; as doallo cunning cookes,who to giue the better traſt vnto their good meates, 
ſcrue 1n therewith certaine diſhes of ſharpe and vnſaucrie ſauces; and as the cunning 
painter,to grace his picture,and to gine a better ſhow vnto his brighter colours, ſtill 
ſhadoweth the lame with blacke, or ſome other darke colour ( tor that the nature of 

all things in the world is ſuch,as to looſe their grace , if they ralt not ſometime ot dif- 
race; and that pleaſure alwayes continuing becommeth vnſauorie , daungerous and 
vnpleaſamt): So alſo 1s it neceſlarie that there ſhould be ſome fooles amongſt wiſe men, 
ſome yaworthy of their charge amongſt men of great experience, and ſome cuill and 


vitious men amongſt che good and yertous, to give them the greater luſtre , and to 
make 
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repreſent the 


three proportious Hejr that peace Which ſhadoweth forth Harmonicall Tuſtice , is the onely {cope and 
ſumme of all the Jawes and iudgernents,as alſc of the rrue Royall gouernment: (o as 
is Harmonicall Iuſtice the end both of Arichmeticall and Geometricall gouernmenc 
alſo. 


———_—_— CA 


G 


The world bee. Bit thele things thus declared,it remaincth for vs ro know ( as the chiefe point of 


ned ao by Har. this our preſent diſcourſe) VV hether it be true that Plato ſaith , God to gouerne this 
PE engntcatt " world by Geomertricall proportion :Forthat he hath taken it as a ground,to ſhew that 
oth: opi. 2 Well ordered Commonweale ought (to the imitation of the world) to be gouerned 
nie of Plato. by Geometricall Tuſtice : VV hich I hauc ſhewed to be contrarie, by the nature of the 
vnitic, Harmonically referred vnto the three firſt numbers : as alſo by the intelleQuall 
power,compared vnto the three other powers of theſoule : and by a point compared 
toaline,a plaine ſuperficies,or other (olid bodie . But ler vs goc farther, for it Plato had 
looked neerer into the wonderfull Fabrike of the world, hee ſhould hauc marked that 
which hce forgot in his Timeo, viz. The Great God of nature to haue Harmonically 
compoſed this world of Matter and Forme, of which the one is maintained by the 
helpe of the other, and that by the proportion of cqualitic and fimilitude combined 8 
bound together . And for that the Marter was to no vſe without the Forme,and that 
the forme could haue no being without the matter,neither inthe whole vniuerſall,nei- 
ther yet inthe parts thereof: he made the world <quall to the once, and ſemblable to the 
other: cquall vato the matter whereofit is made, for that it comprehendeth all : and 
ſemblable or like vato the forme,in ſuch ſort as is the Harmonicall proportion com- 
poſed of the Arithmeticall and Geometricall proportions equall tothe one, and ſem. 

blable to the other, being one of them ſeparare from another vnpertet. 
And as the Pythagorians ſacrificed the great ſacrifice Heca- 
/N combe,not for the {uſtendure of the right angle, which de- 
pendcth of the two ſides (as many thinke) but for having in 
the ſeltcſame figure found the equalitic and fimilitude of rwo 
other b6gures,the third figure being, equall vnto the firſt, and 
T like vntothe ſecond: ſodo we alſo owe the immorrall eucrla- 
FAN ſting ſacrifice of praiſe and thankſgiuing vnto almightie God, 
for that he hath by an admirable bond of Harmonic, bound 
together this world of matter and forme , equall to the one, and like to the other : 
equall indeed to the marter,ſo that there is nothing thereot wanting , or yer (uperflu- 
ous : but yer like vnto that cuerlaſting forme, which he the moſt wiſe workeman had 
in his mind before concciued , before he made that ſo great and excellent a worke : as 

Sen. 2. wereadinthe holy * Scriprure. 

And as forthe motion or mouing of the celeſtiall Spheres , wee ſee that God hath 
made one motion equall , which is the ſwift motion ofthe ſuperiour Sphere: and ano- 
ther vnequall, which is the motion of the Planets (contrarie vnto the former:) and the 
third the motion of Trepidation , which containcth and bindeth ropether both the 


one and the other, Ando if we ſhould enter into the particular nature of other world- 
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A ly creatures alſo, we ſhould find a perpertuall Harmonicall bond, which voiterh the ex- 


creames by indiſſoluble meancs , taking yet part both of the one and of the other. | 
W hich coherence is neither agreeable vnto Arithmerticall nor Geometricall, but euen las anwes's 
proper vnto the Harmonicall proportion onely: whercin the {weetnefle of the cons {1 ron md 
ſent conſiſteth in tunes aptly mixt together : and the harſh diſcord , whenas the tunes aoindilatedly 
' are ſuch as cannot ficly be mingled together. So we ſee the earth and ſtones to be as it ted togerher. | 

were ioyned rogether by clay and chaulke , as in meane berwixt both : and ſo betwixt 
the ſtones and mettals,the Marcaſites, the Calamites,and other diuers kinds of mine- 
rall ſtones to grow : Soſtones and plants alſo to be ioyned together by diucrs kinds of 
Corall,which are as it were ſtonie plants, yet hauing io them lite, and growing vppon 

B roots: Betwixt plants and liuing creatures,the Zoophytes,or Plantbeaſts, which have 
fecling and motion, but yet take life by the roots whereby they grow. And againe be- 
ewixt the creatures which liue by land onely,and thoſe which liue by water onely , are 
thoſe which they call «_4phibia, or creatures living by land and watcr both, as doth 
the Beuer, the Otrer,the Tortoiſe, and ſuch like : as berwixt the fiſhes and the fouls are 
a certaine kind of flying fiſhes : So betwixt men and beaſts, are to bee ſeene Apes and 
Munkies; except we ſhall with P/ato agree, who placed a woman in the middle betwixt 
a man and a beaſt. And ſo betwixt beafts and angels God hath placed man, who is in 
part mortall,and in part immortal: binding alſo this clementarie world, with the hea. 
uens or the celeſtiall world,by the zthereall region. Andas a diſcord ſometimes (as we 

C faid) giueth grace vnto the ſweeteſt Harmonic: fo God alſo hath here in this world 
mingled the bad with the good,and placed vertues in the middeſt of vices , bringing 
forth alſo certaine monſters in nature, and (uffering the ecliples and defeRs of the cele- 
ſtiall lights : as alſo the Surd reaſons in Geometricall demonſtrations : tothe end that 
thereof might ariſe the greater good,and that by ſuch meanes the power and beautie 
of Gods workes might be the better knowne,which might otherwiſe haue beene hid 
and folded vp in moſt thicke and obſcure darkeneſle. And therefore it is, that God ha- 
uing hardened Pheraves heart, which the wiſe Hebrewes expound to be the enemie of 
God and Nature, faith thus ynto him,Excitaut ego te vt demonſtrarem in te ipſo poten . 
tie mee vin ac decusut toto terrarum orbe geita mea omnium na commemoratione pre- 

D aicarentur,l haue ſtirred thee yp(Gaith he)that T might in thee declare the force & glo- 
ric ofmy power, that ſoallmy afts might with one report of all men bee praiſed 
throughout the whole world. And theſe things truely belong vnto the molt true re. 
port of the things then done in Zgypt : but there licth hidden therein a more diuine 
meaning than that,concermng the great Pharas,the worker and father of all miſchicfe, 
whome the ſacred Scriptures declareby thenarne of Lex/ethar: and yet in this all the 
diuines agree, this of all others the greateſt enemie of God and man, to bee ſtill by the 
becke, word,and power of God, kept in and reſtrained: and allthe force and power of 
thoſe miſchicfes and cuils by him and his wrought (which we ſo much both fret and 
maruell at , and without which the power ofthe good ſhould neither bee, neither yer 

E bearall percetued) to be ſhut vp within the bounds of this clementarie world: and a- 
boue the ſame to be nothing but that which is holy and cleane from all filth and wic- 
kednefſle; in ſuch ſort, as that that little ſtaine of cuils here ſhall much more profit than 
hurt . W hercof _Auguſtine ſpeaking, ſaith well, us Deum immortalem vilum mai de- 
decus perpeſſurum negat will mains bonum conſequi certo ſcirex, W ho denieth that the 
immorrtall God would cuer ſuffer any cuill or wickednefle to bee done , but that hee 
moſt certainly knoweth a greater good to enſue thereof. V herefore as of Treble 
and Baſe voyces is made a moſt ſweet and melodious Harmonie , ſo alſo of vices and 


vertues,of the different qualities of the clements,of the contratic motions of the cele- 
ſtiall 
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ſtiall Spheres, and of the Sympathies and Antipathics of things, by indifſoluble 7 


meanes bound together,is compoſed the Harmonie of the whole world,and of all the 
parts thereof : So alſo a well ordered Commonweale is compoled of good and bad, 
of the rich and of the poore, of wiſemen and of tools,of the ſtrong and ofthe weake, 
allied by them which are in the meane berwixt both : which ſo by a wonderfull dia. 
orecing concord,ioyne the higheſt with the lowelt, and ſoallto all, yetſo as that the 
goodare {till ſtronger than the bad; ſo as hee the moſt wile workeman of all others, 
and goucrnour of the world hath by his eternall law decreed. Andas he himſelfe be. 
ing ofan infinit force and power ruleth ouer the angels, ſo alſo the angels ouer men, 
men ouer beaſts,the ſoule oucr the the bodie,the man ouer the woman, reaſon ouer at- 
feion : and ſo eucry good thing commaunding oucrthat which is worſe, with a cer. 
taine combining of powers keepeth all things vnder moſt right and lawful commands. 
W herefore what the vnitic isin numbers , the vnderſtanding in the powers of the 
ſoule,and the center in a circle: ſolikewiſe in this world that moſt mightic king,in vni- 
tic ſimple,in nature indiuiſible,in puritic moſt holy,exalted farre abouc the Fabrike of 
the ccleſtiall Spheres, itoyning this clementaric world with the celeſtiall and intelligible 
heavens ; with a ccrtaine ſecure care preſerueth from diſtruQion this triple world, 
bound together with a moſt ſweer and Harmonicall conſent : vnto the imitation 
of whome, cucric good prince which wiſheth his Kingdome and 
Commonweale not in ſafetic onely,but even good and 
bleſſed alſo, is to frame and con- 
forme himſelfe. 


(*,*) 


Lans Deo vni & trinoin ſecula ſeculorum. Amen, 
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bee rn Ann — — 
A chitig farcher;, he'loofeth the nathebfaProteQor. For as he which lendeth voto EF 
manaart ofhis goods otrravellifherecemue any gaine or profit thereby,he is na maze 
cobecalled aterider,ortharhis doing to: be rearmed a lending or pleaturiog;,; but a 
metdmercinaricgaining : (o he which hath liberally promiſed ro'doc any thing for 
anvtherean,is withoutariyhitedyrhe law bound to accompliſh his promiſe: andthe 
reaſonis;for that vitoqutienohireis due. Neither is there any band ofpromiſeſtrons 

. gerjortnote efftefvall,thanthatwhich is made to defend the goods,the life; the hihot 
747 x .7;: : Oftheweake againſt the ſtronget;vfthepoore againſt the rich;*ofthe gobddilirefied 
dgainſtthe'violenceof the wicked And that isit for which Romwls, founder ofthe'eh 

ric of Rome,ſettirig tvorder the ſtare of his ſubies,to keepe them all ar peaccarig voir 
ticarioagthemſelugs;aGignedvixocuery one of the hundred gtatlemen,or Senators G ; 
thathic hat choſeri to b&othis priuie counſell, acertaine number: of his orcheemeanes 
lubie@s,tobcby therii maintaitied vnder their proteRion and-ſafegard ;; holkdmg-him 

accurſed and execrable,who ſhould leauc the defente of any his adherents 2:4 the 

Cenſors marked them with the note of infamie,that had forſaken their adherents. The 


in bes words: If the Patron deceine bis Chient let brim de acear(ed ., Yet Plater wri- 
eeth, l 


haut, cofericd chew clients: but it may beerhat kemſtooke chents, for pregepftanchi 
ſcdywho albeit thattliey be both called clicntsdr adherents;yetis the bonLatche ed- 
franchilcdigreatet rowards theirpatronschavſer.therts ar-liberric 5 tlian isxahe ie thd 
fred Boche clients, who. had no patrons buvaduocargwhodetctded the cauſes of cheiy 
clion9.;HHowbcitwith vs the patrons exat money of rheivenfranchiſed'dlicinsj the 
.  benertobeſtowrheir daughtets; which islike conanghtro:þw6:come om the Ro 
mansvnto vs. Nowwhentharfarren peopleſawrheRotmandlicnts: or adherents to- 
| be fafefrom rhe iniurie and oppreſsion ofthe rhoreraightic;aovonely cucryparricular 
How whole cvies MANzOutT men een generally, oa whole cities md provinces yeclded themlclucs into 
ſomerimes pus the ion ofthe Senators.Forſo chehouſrofthe uAfarcel/es bad in'their prote- 
rms. Cctionthecnic of Syracuſa j;the Autorres had likewiſe the citic of Boulongic la Grafſe : 
jome one henen- and for Others akerwards rooke vpon them the proretion and defence of 2others aifo.' 1, WM D 
_ bonſe of Yeathe ſtraungers in like caſe,char frequented theriticof Rome ; hadalſathcir prote.. * 
am  Qots, who bythellawofapplicationor patronage, tooke vmo them whatſocuer the: 
raungerdying.inthecitic poſlefied . And of theſe fame Romans that filled Frannce: 
with.chemultitude of their Colonies, it is like this law of prorction, which of the ad-. 
ws .. . Vuogangnd nor ofthechicnts, they calthe law'of Azziſon,or Aourrie to hauttaken be- 
Greer dffrence ginning';'Burth6enfranchiſed dients differ much'from the free; borne clients, albcir: 
— thatthopbe bothicalled clients,for the likeneſfecharis betwixetheonc and the other) 
the eitinien. © bureſpetially ithis,tharthe enfrarichiſed clients may from heir libertie be againe re- 
franchy/ed.” '* *dycedinto flauerix;if they ſhall be pronedto have bene vngratefull vnto their patrons 
whereisthe free borne clients cannot ſo be . The-cnfranchiſed clients ate conttrained: K; MM E | 
alſo co helpe theirpatrons with their labours: wheras the free borne clientsare bound = | 
ro'reqerence theirprateors or-aduocats,and todo them muruall kindnefſe, barnor 
ſeruile (eruice orfabour : neither ifthey haue done any thing to deceiue theirpatrons 
dothey therefore looſe their libertie: beſide rhatthe patrons furuiuing maybythelaw. 
take part of thegoodsoftheir enfratichiſed clients: whereas the aduocars;orproceQors: 
canuke nothing of the goodgor inheritance oftheir free borne clicnts oradherents. 
'" Andalthoughthete be ſo many things commonto the free borne clients, with the 
vaſlalsor adherents, as thatthey ate almoſtaccounted for one, yet is there grear difle: 


rence 
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his lord co helpe him beiogiin daunger;; and ro do him alt the kindoefle poſsible : and j22ittgte free 
ifſo be that he ſhall decetue his lord,difgrace him, perfidiouſly abiure him,or giuc him te vaſat. 
the lye: hee by and by looſeth theretgre his fee ,which eſcheaterh vnto his lord by the —_— 
righe which the lord hath againſt his vaſlallin fuch cafe : whercas from the vnduriful jus commigi: 
or vnkind client, or-adberent,nothingcanar allbertaken. Morteouer if the vallalt hath & of cbe French 
without any exceptiongiuen his fairhvato hislord,or acknowledge no man greater -— 
than him ; whether he be {\worne or not, he is bound vnto the ſubicftion & command 

of him the ſame his lord and prince: whereof he cannot be ſaid tobe diſcharged, al- 

beit that he neuer ſo much renounce his fee: whereas the client or adherent ſtandeth 

notin thc(c tearmes, being in nothing ſubic@ro his aduocat or proteour . The vaſl- 

Gall alſo whether he bea king or pope, or wharſocuer cls oweth faith and ſcruice ynto 

the lord ofwhome he holdeth his fee, except he renounce the fee : whereas the free 

borne client of adherent, whether he be prince or priuat man, is free fromalt ſeruice 
andcommaund of his more mighticaduocat or protetour. In briefe the right of a ,,,, ., 
vaſlallage ſeemeth in a manner to be butnew , aad before the comming of the Lom- ms: pociite 
bards into Italic vnknowne : whereas the law ofprotection is moſt auntient and be- =P awmue-s. 
forethe time of Romwlas,who borrowed it ofthe Greeks : for it was long before vicd 

in Theſlalic, Egypt,Afia,and Sclauonia , as we read.in auntient writers: that ſo the 

weaker might be the ſafer from the violence or iniuric ofthe more mightic . The vaſ- 


C fall alſo recciueth inheritance and fees of his lord , from whole fealtie and obeſance 


which he owethvnto him, he cannot bee exempted , albeit that the ſoucraigne prince 
ſhould raiſethe ſee of his vaſſall depending of him into a countie,qutchic, orprincipa- 
litie,as hath beene adiudged by the decree ofthe parliament of Paris. V hereby ir is 
to be vnderſtood them toerre and be deceiued,who out of Ceſars Commentaries in- 
terpret them whome he calleth Solderios et denotos, to be vaſlals , ſeeing that hee harh 
made no mention of their fee, withour which they cannot ſo be, ioyning thereunto al- 
ſo,that they were indeed true and naturall ſubieQts : for that their lives, theic gooJs,and 
their perſons,were conſecrated vnto their lord : which isthe true marke of ſabieAion, 
which the vaſlals owe onely vnto their ſoueraigne prince,not inthe qualitie of vaſſals, 


D but inthe qualitic ofnaturall ſubieQs, who ought to runne the ſame fortune with their 


rince,androliuc and dic for himif necd bee, albeitthat the vaſlall bee more ſpecially 
__ the other ſubics . 2-310. 6 1, | —_ | 
which things tend to this (e,that it may plainely be:perceiued , what and Tho difirence 

how much difference there is why rights pcnonent rillilage and procteAti- 5enrizypeme- 
on,which we ſce to bee of many forthe likenefſe amongrthemſelues confounded. For ——=— 
the vaſlall and the adherent owe their fidelitie vntotheir lord andproteor;z/and the : 
one ofthem are reciprocally bound vatothe other, albeirthatthe lord be nor bound 
by expreſſe wordto giuc his oath of fidelitie to his vaſcall, as the proteor ought to 
his client or adherent, and ſo ſolemnly to keepeallthe treaties ofproteion. The lord 


E andthevaſscl| alſo ought to deliuerfolemnelenters of their muwuall obliging of them- 


{clucs the one to the other ; hike as the proteour and the adherent, arc boand to giue 
letters of proteionthe one of them ro- the other : but eſpecially if one ſoueraigne 
prince vpon a league made, receiue another ſoueraigne prince into Is proteQion, 
which are to be renewed either ofche princes dying. Forthe tight of proceQtion be- 
longeth not. vnto the heires,cxcept the ſatne bein the league fo compriſed: and bee it 
neuer ſo prouided for, yer neverthelebe cither ofrhe princes being;dead, ic isneedtul for 
his ſuccelsor by lawfull as ro profelsc his proteRion, & to have the leaguerenewed, 
Bur'to: make more manifeſt the marter of proteftion berwixe ſoucraiyne har, 
whereo 
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pur it ſclfeinto the proteftion of another, is become his ſubie&. And it he be a ſubicQ, 
then is he no more a ſourraigne,and his ſubiets ſhall alſo be the ſubicts of the prote- 
Qor. And whatſubicion would a man haue greater, than to put himſclfe imo the 
What miettea Prorection of another man,and to acknowledge him for his fuperiour2 For proreQi- 
bewiad) gre Onberwixrgreat princes , is nothung elſe butthe confederation and alliance of two 
princes 31, princes,or ſoucraigne lords,whercinthe oneacknowledgeth the other for ſupecriour 
whome he bindeth himſclfe to obſerve and reverence , and into whole proteRion hee 
is receined , ſo to bethe ſafer from the iniurie of ſome other more mightic ; alſo when 
the ſubic& ofa prince rctireth himſelfe inco the territorie of another prince, hee is like. 
wiſe in his proteCtion , inſuch ſorr,as thatif he be purſucd after by the encmie,8 raken 
priſoner in the territorie of another ſoueraigne prince, hee is not priſoner of him thar 


purſucrh him,bur of him into whole territorie he hath fled : as was ivdged by the law ' 


of armes at rhe interparle of peace, which was berwixttheFrench king 8 the emperor 
Charlsthe fift, inthe yere 15 55,when queſtion was made ofthe imperial priſoners that 
the French had taken inthe countic of Guynes, which was then in the ſubicion of 
che Enyliſh ; it was maintained by the Chancellor of England, That they could not be 
detained as priſoners, being taken inthe territorie and proteRion of the Engliſh : how- 
beit that the contrarie might beſaid : for albeit it was not permitted to purtue or take 


prey in another mans territorie,, yetitis lawfull haning raiſed it-in his owneterricorie, 


to purſue it into another mans ground : which yet uffereththis exception, It the lord H 


ofthe ground forbid him not ſoro do : as did the lord Grey, gouernour of Calais and 
Guines,who comming in the time ofthe purſute , was faid ro haue taken the flying 


Spaniards into his proteQiion, although that they were carried away by. the French. 
Nowcin this cale the word ProteQtion,is nottaken inproper fignification; for there is 


no proteQion,iftherc be no convention: and the ſtrange prince cannot take another 


ous ſubic into his proteion without the conſent of hisowne prince,as wee ſhall 
creafter dec'are, 

Whethera ſie. But yct bcforelet vs determinethe propounded queſtion, W hether a ſoucraigne 
raigne prince Prince ſubmitting himſclf vato anorher ſoucraigne prince, looſeth the right of his own 
re, oy es ns whether he become ſubic& ro the other? For it ſeemerhthat he is 
rroteflienef ans NO ſoucraigne,acknowledginga greater than himſelfe . Neuertheleſſe I am of opinion 
= - [thathe n= ry ſtill r= 2) not a ſubic&. And this point is decided by a 
| rag law,whertcotthere is notthe like,and hath in diuers readings bene altered : bur we fol- 
low the originall of the PandeQs of Florence , which hold, That ſoucraigne princes 
who intreatic of alliance acknowledge the proteftour to bee greater than themſclues, 
are not yet for althat their ſubies. I doubt not((aith the law)but that allies,and other 
people viang their libertie are not ſtraungers vato vs, &c. And albcit that inthe treatie 
of confederats and allies by vnequall alliance , itbe expreſly faid, That one of them 
ſhall reſpeRiuely regard the maicſtic ofthe other; that maketh not that hee ſhould bee 
therefore his ſubic&,, no more than our adherents and clients are lefſe free than our 
(clues , alchough they be nor cquall with vs,ncither.in goods, power,nor honour. And 
the ordinarie clauſe inſerted into the treaties of vnequall alliance in theſe words , Coms» 
ter maicſtatem comſernare(that is toſay,curteouſly to preſerue the maicſtic of the grea- 
ter) importeth no other thing,bur that berwixr the princes allied,the one is greater and 
more honourable than the other ; and that the leſſer allies ſhould in al modeltie reſpet 


omar the greater. So that-itcuidently appearcth,rhat proceftion importeth not ſubieQion, 
leflion, 


but che ſuperioritic and prerogatiue ofhonaur . Andthe more cleercly to vaderſtand 
this point,andthe nature of treaties and alliances,we may ſay that all treaties amongſt 
princes 


whereofwe are to entreat : it ſecmeth that the (oucraigne prince or pe ewhich hach þ 
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A princesaremade either with:friends,cnemies, or newtets. The treaties betwixt enc- 
mies,are made ro hauepeace.and amitic, or truce; or to compole warres begun for 
fceignories or for perſons, orto tedrefle the miuries' and diſpleafures of one-of them 
againſt che other , ot for traffick and:hoſpitalitic that might bee betwixt cnenves/du- 
ringcherimeoftruce ./ As for the others which are not cnemiecs;the treaties whichare | 
made with them,are eitherby alliance equall,or vnequall : in this the one acknowledg> 
eth the othcrto be ſupcriour inthe treatie of alliance; which is in twoſorts, that is co —_— 
wit, when the one acknowledgeth the other to behis ſuperiour for honour, and yetis age Jon 
notin his proteCtion :: orels the one receiueth the other into proteRion,and both the /#%. 
one and the other is bound to pay acerraine pention, orto giue cerraine ſuccours; or 
els owe neither pention norſuccours.. Asfor allies by alliance equall, which he La- 
tines call Equo federe,the qualitic is vnderſtood, when the one is in nothing ſuperiour 
vato the other inthe treatic : and that the one hath nothing abouethe other for their oo 
prerogative of honour albeit rhat the one muſt do or giue more orlefle than the other 
for the aidthatthe one oweth vmto the other . And in this ſort oftreatic, they haue 
alwaics entreated of amitie, traffique, and hoſpitalitic, ro harbour the one with the 
other, and totraffique together with all kind of marchandiſc, or ſome certaine kindes 
onely,and atthe charge of certaine impofts agreed vpon by the treaties. And both the 
oneand the other alliance is oftwo ſorts;thatisto wit,-defenſue onely , or defenſe 1 14. 
and offeaſiue; and yer may be both the one & the other, withoutexceprion ofpetſon, fie onh, « both 
C orwith the exception ofcertaine princes: and che moſt? ſtrair alliance is that which-is OD 
both defenſiue and offenſiue, cowards all, and againſt all; as tobe africnd tofriends,ahd *** 
an cnemie to enemics3 and ſo moſt comumenly order is taken,andreatics of mariages 
one of thern had with the other:: But yet the alliance is more ſtrong, when as one king 
is allied withanother king ,realme withrealme , and one man with another man ;' as 
were in auntient times the kings of Fraunce and Spaine, and the kings of Scotland 
and Fraunce-. And that was it for which the ambaſſadours of Fraunce aunſwered:E4- 
ward the fourch,being driuen-our of the realme of En » Thatthe king could not 
giue him aid,for that the alliances of Fraunce and En wete mate with the: kings, 
and the realmes, in ſuchſort that king Edwerd chaſed out of his realme, the league con- 
tinucd with the realme and the king that thereinraigned: the cefte& of which. words 
was this With ſach « king; his countries territories, and ſeignories: which words:ate-as 
itwcre inalltreatics cxpreſficd . Bur theſe treaties ought alſoto bee publiſhed in-fouc- 
raigne courts or | wee In ratified by the ſtares, by the conſent of che Annurney 
generall,as was decreed inthe treatic made betwixtking Zewes thealeuenth,and 2d — 
ximilzan the arch duke,in the ycare 1482: 'The third ſort ofallianceisthatof nentrali- _ _..__... 
tic, which is ncither defenſiuc nor offenfiue, which may be betwixt the fubicsofiwo -anroces? * 
princes being enemics ; as thoſe of the. Franche-countic haue alliance of neutralivic, #umabie. 
wich the houſe of Fraunce,and are aſſured in time of warre: io which alliance wasalfo = 
compriſed the countric of Baſsigny,by the decree of Bade in the yeare'1555 , inconfir- 
' ming withthe king the renouation ofthe neutralitie forthe Franch-countic.. And-all 
theſc aforclaid alliances areperpetuall,orlimitcd to a certaine rime., or. for the- life of 
princes,and ſome yeares more,as is alwaics in treaties ofalliance agreed vpon berwixr 
the kings of Fraunce,and thelords oftheleagues.. 1 0 eg 0 
' Andthusmuchtfor the generall diviſion of all the treatics which ate made betwixr 
princes,vnder the which are comprehended all the particular alliances. For asfor the 
diuiſion ofthe Roman ambaſſadors,at the enterparle of peace betwixt them aud 4u- 
rochus the grear,it is verie ſhort. Lime ſaith, Tris ſunt Genera federum, unum cum bello 
vidtis dicer entur leges : alterum cum panes bello =  ferdere in pacem (7 anicitian vent» 
rem = 
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rent : tertium cum qui hoſtes nunquam fucrunt in emicitiam fadere cocunt, quineque di- Þ 
cant neque accipinnt leges . There are (faith he)three kinds of leagues or contederati. 
ons; one, when as lawes and conditions are appointed tothemrhat bein bartell ouer. 
comes another when men in watre equall cometogetherinlike league into peace & 
fricndſbip: the third, when as they which neucr were enemies, by league ioyne in ami- 
tic,vho neither giue nor takelawes:: All the others , whichareneither ſubicQs nor al- 
lies,ate either coallics,or cnemics,or newters withoutalliance or hoſtilitie, who all ge. 
, nerally, ifchey be not ſubicts(bee they allics,coallics,cnemics, or newters)are ſtraun« 
Ceallernboe pers, Thecoallics arc theallies of our allies, which arenot for: all that our allies, no 
== oz, Morethan the companion of our aflociatis our companion ; who yer neuercheleſle 
compriſed in the Cither in generall or ſpeciall tearmes,are alwaicsin all leagues compriſed . Asthe lords 6, Ml Þ 
league of ther ofthe three confederars of the Griſes,the antientallies of the Swiſlers, were in expreſle 
_— tearmes compriſed inthe treatie ofalliance madein the yere 1531, betwixt king Fran- 
ces the firſt of that name, and rhe Swiſlers,inqualitic of coallics . But in the yeare 1550 
they were allics vnto the houſe of France, and compriſed in the treatie of alliance re- 
newed berwixt king Henrie andthe Swiflers,in qualitic of allies by alliance equall , in 
like.degree andpenſion with che Swillers , that is to wit Zooo-poUNd,foreuenic league 
or.confederaciegotake away the partialitierhatwas betwixr-the one and the others. 
For although the Swiflers were allied with thelcagueof the Griſcs , by alliance equall 
by thetreatic made betwixt the Griſons andthe ſeucnlittle Cantons,in the yeare 1498: 
ſoirwas yerneucttheleſſe that they conftrainedthe lords otthe leagues ot the Griſes to if Cc 
' obeythe decrees made intheir dicts,ifitſhould bethere otherwiſe determined; which 
wasilike to have brokenrthe alliance betwixtthe Grifonsandthe Swilsers; inthe yeare 
1565, for no othcrcauſc,(as ſaidthe Griſons)thanto make the Swiſsers tb know that 
they were theirequals inalliance: but the truths, that the, emperour praftiſcd vnder 
. hand;and gauecleuen:thouſandcrownes vnto certaine ofthe molt taftous ofthe Gris 
-ſons,ta make head;as they confelsed afterwards being pur to- torture, and were cons 
'demned ina fine'of tenthouſand crownes; as I hauc learned ovt ofthe Commentarics 
and letters of the-French ambaſſadours,whichrthen was ſent vnto the Grifons . W ce 
haucalſo example ofthem of Geneua,who were compriſedittthe treaties of alliance D 
made berwixt the houſe of Fraunce andthe Bernois, in whoſe proteftion they then { 
were3/and ſo were lince the yeare1527,vnto the yere 1558, that they exempted chem- 
ſchuesout ofproteQion,andentreatcdin alliance equall , and haue alwaiesin alliance 
bene.compriſed inthe qualitic ofcoallies. .. |. +. -- 67 6) 
Se 7 Butas thoſe alliances which are defenſive and offenſiue towards and againſt all per- 
were vnſure o {ONSWithout exception,are ofall others the ſtraielt and ſtrongeſt : ſo alſorhere is no 
weake, then the (alhiance' more vnlure or weaker; than the ſimple alliance of commerceand traffique 
RG whicl may be cuen/berwixtenemies : which although ic may feeme to bee grounded 
waffick, vpon.ihelawiof nations,yerwe ſeceiit oftentimes to bee forbidden by princes in their 
-owncountrics;leadt their ſubies ſhould riotoufly abuſe the ſtore of things broght un; E 
orbepinched withthe want of things carried our. And for this cauſe princes hauein K 
this teſpeQ vicdparricular treaties, 8 granted cerraine ſpecial priueleges & liberties : as 
inthetrcaty ofcommerce'or traffick berwixtthe honle of France & the porttownsof 
the Eaſterlings, & the Milanois with the Swifſersz wherein thicy are by the treaties of 
commetce bound todeliuer a certain quantitic of graine, at accrrain priceexprefled in 
the faid treaties, which the French ambaſladors would oftentimes haue broken, for the 
doubt that the Swiſſers madetoenter vpon theMilanois,cnemics vnto the French, for 
fearethe tranſportation of corne ſhuld have bene forbidden:which when the gouernor 
of Millan had donc,in the yeare 15 50,the Swillers were vpon the point to My 
\ cc 
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A alliance defenſive withthe Millanois , or art leaſtwiſe ro haue had them excepted 
* amongſt the confederats as newters. The force of which league was,that ſuch as were 
inthe ſame league cxcepicd,could nog become priſoners to any the confederats;when 
as yer for all that ſtraungers,although they were no enemies, were by the law priſoners 
to them thattooke them : For ſo Pomponius writeth vnto Q uintus Mutins : For(laith 
he)ifwe haue neither friendthip nor hoſpicalitie,nor league ofamitie with any nation, 
theſe truely are not enemies: yet what thing ſocuer of ours falleth intotheir hands be- 
commeth theirs, inſomuchthat a free man borne of ours,by them taken,becommeth 
their ſlauc; and ſo likewiſe it is,if any thing come fromthem to vs : thus much he. Bur 
this law we now vſe not, for regard of that curteſie which ought to bee berwixt man he indudan 
B and man; But by the name ofenemics we vnderſtand them vnto whome we, or they ** ** <cned 
ynto vs, haue publickly denounced warre; or els without any denuntiation hauc of PN 
f& made warre vpon vs : as for the reſt they arc to be deemed of , as of theeues or pi- 
rats, with whome we ought to haue no ſocictic or communitie. In auntient time alſo 
there was a treatie of alliance to haue 1uſtice done them th a ſtraunge citic,as we readin 
the books ofthe Grecians ; but at lengrh by the great conſent and agreement of all na+ 
tions,the portotiuſtice hath by little and little bene ſtill opened,as well to ſtrangers as 
to citilens, 
+. Butincucricalliance,league,confederation,or conuention whatſocuer,it bchoucth 7« at «Boxer 
thatthe lawes of maieſtic be ynto cueric prince or people reſerued ſafe and vntouched; *'*eneroyrerie 
C forotherwiſcthe one ſhould fall inrothe power and mercic ofthe other ; as the weaker gy 
oftentimes are by the power & might ofthe ſtronger enforced to receiue lawes; which pic # bee rejer- 
15not ſo in the treaties ofalliance cquall : wherein even line citics are inthe indifferent as. as 
lawes of leagues <quall vnto moſt mightic kings and people, being not bound cither 
to obſcrue the maicſtic ofthcir more mightic confederats,or to giue them place. As a 
man may ſec inthat treatic of alliance made betwixt the kings | Perſia, & the ſcigno- 
ric of Thebes : For albeirthatthe Perſian empire was bounded almoſt with the. ſame 
bounds that the courſe of the ſunne was, 4; fromthe riuage of Helleſponrus ymo 
the remoteſt parts of India 3 and that the citic of Thebes was engloſed but in trait 
wals,and the countrey of Beoria ; yer tor all that were they both iathe leagne of.their 
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lies in league defenſiuc and offenſiue, vied the ſame cuſtomes,the fame armes, the ſame \,11, on 2? 
language , and had the ſame friends andepgmics;: VV, herevpon the Latines maintat- them frangers 
ncd,that it was and oughtto be.onc andthe (elfe ame Commonweale ; and therfore _ _—_ 
by their ambaſſadourgdemaunded to haye theirvart inthe eſtate & ofhges of Rome, td a 
as hadthe Romans themſclucs . 5; ſocrezas(faid they) equatio ipris, 65Fyſi[peialis exerci- mom ea, 
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tus illes eff quo duplicent wires ſuas;, cur non omnia equantur ? cur non alter ab Latinis 

| Conſuldutur? Vhipars viriumgbies impery parseſt. And immediatly after, Yaumpo« 
pulum,unam rempublicam fieri equum eſt . Tum Conſul Romanus . Aud Tupiter hee 

 ſeelera : peregrinos Conſules,& po__— Senatum in tuo templo Ce . It ſocietic (Gid 

they)be an equalitie of right,ifthey hauetheir allies armie, whereby they double theit 

ſtrength : why then are not all things made cquall ? why is not one of the Conluls ch6- 

ſen of the Latines 2 where part ofthe ſtrength is,there ſhould alſo part of the gouern- 

mefitbe. And immediatly after , Iris but right that there ſhould bee but one people 

and ohe'Commonweale . Then ſaid the Roman Conſull,, Heare © Jupiter theſe vil- 

1 * lanies,ſtraunge Conluls,anda ſtraunge Senatin thy remple, &c. So hee calleth then 
1 Ntraingers which wereallied vato the Romans with the ſtrongeſt alliance; that was 
poſiible todeuile , infomuch that they ſeemed to be all of one and the ſelfe ſame citie. 

Yea Feſtus teacheth vs the Municipes(or enfranchiſed men) not to haue bene citiſens : 

Whoſe words we haue thought good here to ſerdowne : Municipium id genus homi- 

mum Accitur ,qui cum Romam veniſſent neque cines Romani eſſent , parttcipes tamen fats 


Yunt omnium rerum 4d munus fungendum vna cum Romanis cinibus, preterquam de af | 
fragio ferendo aut maziſtratu capiends : ſicut fuerunt Fundent, Formiani,Cumani, Acer- 


rant, Lanuuini, Tuſeulani,qui poſt aliquot annos ciues Romani effetti ſunt. Alio modo id ges . .. 


nus bominum dicitur quorum cinitas vninerſain ciuitatem Romanam venit , vt Aricini, 


Certtes, Anagnini . Tertio defoninntur y qui ad cinitatem Romanam ita venerunt ,vt MH ' 


nictpia efſent ſue cuinſque cinitatis colonie , vt Tiburtes, Preneſtini, Pifant, Arpinates, 

Nolani,Bononienſes,Placentini,Sutriai,Lucenſes . That kind of men (faith hee)1s called 

Municipials,vho comming to Rome and being no citifens,, were yer pattakers of all 

things rogether with the-Ramancitiſens,cxceptin giuing of voyces,and beating of of 

fices; as were the Fandani,the Formiani,the Cumanigthe Acerram; the Lanuaini, and 

the Twſculani, who after certaine yeares were made citiſens of Rome. And otherwiſe 

tharſort ofmen isfo calledalſo, whoſe whole citic came into the citic of Rome; as the 

Aricinizthe Cerites, and the Anagnint. And thirdly they whoſo came vno the citic of 

Rome,asrhatthe Colonies ofeueric citic were accounted Municipials; as were the 

Tibiurts,the Prentſtinigthe Piſanighe Arpinates,the Nolani;the Bononienſes, the Placen- 
$ini,Sutrini,and Lacenſes, abs | 

Tha ite com Now many'I{ceto be inthe famecrrour,asthat the Swiſlers for like reaſon are all 

zom of the Suif. but one Commonweale: and yet it is moſt certaine that they be thirteene Common- 

fer  . Weals, holding nothing one of another, but cueric one ofthem hauing the ſoucraignty 

ow i thereofdiuidedfrom thereſt .-In'former time their countrey was but one member of 

| the Getmanempite,goucrned by the emperours deputic . The firſt that rebelled were 

the inhabitants of Schwirs; Vxi,and Vndetuald,who treated of alliance both detenſiue 

The beginning nid offenſiue, in the month of December, in the yeare 1315: whereof the firſt article 

_ yp . Was, Thatrionic of ther Thowld more adimitthe commaund of any prince, orcndure 

Empire, end the any fOucraigne prince ouet him . "Andafterwards in the yeare 1332 alliance was made 

+ waa gy of foure Cantons, which were called the fouretownes of the wood, v7. Vri, Schwits, 

and Lucerne Andinthe yearer351,; Zurith centred into alliance with' theſe foure. 


wonvede., | | | 
OE Andin the yeatet353 Zug Was alfo receined with theſe fiue 3 and the yeare following 


me. Andaftetwatds th the yeate 139 3,was made the tfeatic of Sempach (after that 
thenobilitic of the Swiſſers Was by the commonaltie difcomfited and ouerthrowne) 
whicrein they of Zurich La be Oe; Zug; Vri, Schwits, Vnderuald, and 
Glaris,cnired into alliancetetenſtuc and offeirſiuc; which'thcy renewed in the yearg 
1481. Baſilt wagalfo recciued inthe yeart by: ot : Schaffuſe alſo and Apenzel in the 
otwilt in the yeare 151 9\. The Valeſians alto 

in 


yearer313,Mhoulc inthe yeate 1520,R 
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A inthe ycare1528, with whom beſide the aunticnttreatic,a particular treatie was made 
berwixr them and the Bernoies for league defenſiue . Bienne alſo entred into league 
oftnfiue and detenſiue with the Bernoies,in the yere1352, after that they bad cxemp- 
red themſelues out of the power ofthe biſhop of Bafill their ſoueraigne prince . All 
which treaties of alliance,the abbat of Orbez, ambaſladour forthe French king vato 
the Swiflers, hath let me ſee . W hereby a man may not onely note the pluralitic of 
Commonweals,but the diuerſitie of alliances alſo . For they of Berne may ſummon 
the three lictle Cantons of Vri,Schwits,and Vnderuald , ynto their ſuccour, by vertue 
of their firſt league: and they of Zurich and Berne,may reciprocally ſummon the one 
the other : they of Lucerne may of cight Cantons ſummon five: And the three lutle 
Cantons of Schwirs, Vri,and Vnderuald,may ſummon all the reſt ofthe Cantons vn- 
to their aid,ifthey chauncero be inuaded,and that for diucrs cauſes . The afſemblics 
of al the Swiſlers,excepr the Rhztians,them of Geneua,and the Valeſians,are holden 
cucric yeare ; and whatſocuer is decreed by the greater part of the ambaſladours ofthe 
cities, bindeth them all in particular,and the lefer part of the whole in common. The 
laſt thatemr<dintothe league vnder the proteQion of the Bernois, were they of Gene- Grmex« the Laff 
ua. Allcheſe alliss,confederats,and coallics,madc two and twentic Commonweales, _—_ = 
with the abbat of St. Gal a ſoucraigne prince all ſeperated in ſoucraigntie , and cue- Sviſer+,vadey 
ric one of them hauing their magiſtrars apart their ſtate apart, their burſſe , their de- '?* mm 
maine and terricorie apart. In bricfe, their armies,their crie, their name, their money, 
their ſeale,their alsemblies,their wriſdiion, their ordinances in cuerie cſtate divided. 
Anditone ofthe Cantons of themſclues gerany thing,the reſt haue no part therein: 
asthe Bernoies hauc well giuen to vnderſtaridt For fince they centred into the league, 
they hane ioined vnto their own domeſticall gouernment little lefse than fortie crowns, 
vpon whomethey leuie men and money,andgiue vmo them lawes: ouer which the 
other Cantons haue no power at all : as was iudged by Frauzcis the firſt , the French 
king,by them choſen arbicratorin this marter.” They of Baſil alſo, when in the yeare 
1565they had lent fiftie thouſand crownes vito the French king, they tooke the Cat 
ton of Soleure tothemſelues in caution: but hauing by the common aid of al the Can- 
tons taken inthe bailiwike of Lugan, with certaine other lands beyond the moun- 
taines;cucric Canton by turnc one after another , ſent thither their magiſtrars and go- 
ucrnours, for the adminiſtration of iuſtice; that ſo vnto eucry Canton of the Swiſsers 
might be reſcrued their right and due. The towne alſo of Badz,where they common- 
ly hold their yearely aſsemblics or diets,is common vnto cight Cantohs , which after 
the vitorie of Sempech ioynedin league together. Ir is alſo (as I ſuppoſe) wel known 
vatoall men,how that they are nor all of one and the ſame religion, bur to bee therein 
diuided,and had therfore oftentimes raken vp arms one of them againſt anarher, itthe 
French king had not wiſely prouided therfore ; as well for the fincere lone and afteRti- 
on hee bare vnto them, as for the notable intereſt hee had to maintaine them in peace: 
for that of their health and welfare the ſccuritic of Fraunce ſeemerh almoſt wholy * 
to depend. 
But vnto manie it may ſecme,that they altogether make bur one eſtate, conſidering 
that,that which is decreed 1n theirdiets in common, bindeth euerie one of the Can- Thecomen: of 
tons,andthe lefer part ofthem all: as the ſeuen Cantons Catholike gaue well royn- %e Snifer: die * 
derſtandynto the foure Camons Prot: ftants,at the dict holdenin September, in the jus, 
yeare 1554,inſomuch that the common countrie ſituat beyond the mountaines , diui- religion. 
ded intcligion, and gouerned by the magiſtrats that cueric Canton ſenderh thither by 
turne 3 it chaunced that the ſeuen Cantons Catholike cauſed them of the common 
countrey to bind thegaſelues not to chaunge the religion Catholike : aud fo _—— 
H ij the 
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others. And albeit that the people at length had all things common with the Seng- 
cors, VIS. honours,commaunds,iudgements,diuinations,cures,prieſthoods,councels, 
powers, ſtatues, triumphs,and all other the greateſt preterments in the Commonweale; 
yetcould ir neuer be obtained,that any one ofthe common ſort-of the people , ſhould 
nominatthe Interrex,or pronounce who ſhould be the Archprieſt,the Prieſt of Adars, 
or of Romulas : or yer be choſcn into the colledge of the Salij. Bur asaltatue or image 
Certaite honors yas among the Romans the [ligne ofnobilitic obtained: ſo in antiet time with vs arms, 
communicated with Cognianccs ſet oucr them,were the tokens ot nobilitie. Lawtull it hath alwaies 


vnto the people. — ; : pes 
Raza Faro bene,and fo ſtill will be,for cucrie man to deuiſe vnto himſelfe his Copniſance to bee 


of nobilirie- known by, but yet notto vſurpe the Cognilances,or beare the armes ot other noble fa. 
maines :a5 are Milics.But the anticnt Grecians deemed not of nobility by the obraining 8: bearing of 
ames with.  oreat offices; Which cucric man among the Athenians(aiter the law of _21iſtides,and 
How the aunti- the ſeditious declamations of Ephraltis) might by lot,and few by voyces obtaine; bur 
kr v7 Dobilitic with them was ſtill to be derived from the ſtock of their kings,or race of their 
—_ orcat worthues, as from the Herachde,the Facide,or Cecropide,or from ſuch other like: 


or elſe from ſuch,as who for the worthie acts,cither by themſelues,; or by their aunce- 
ſtours donehad by the generall good liking, and publike decree of the people, and of 
the nobilitic , with commendation obrained a crowne of gold , extraordinarie priuile. 
oes,ltaues,to {itin the higheſt places, or to haue their dier allowed themin the Proze- 


to hold the divinations,as if they were vnto the immorrall gods , more hatefull than 'R 


G 


The Pritaneion #£0,07 Other like publike places : Such as is that decree of the Athenians(whereof Þ/g. H 


weraplacein Farch writeth)concerning Lycargus the ſonne of Lycophron, It pleaſed the people of 
cheiudgesand Athens((aith he)that requitall ſhould bee made ynto ſuch as had well deſerued of the 
—_—_ re Nate,as to praiſe Lycargus the ſonne of Lycophron for his vertvic and iuſtice ſake: and in 
greatmares of the honor of him tocreRt a braſen Statue for him inthe nuarketplace, exceprinſuch 
place as where the law forbiddeth any ſtatue to be erected,and diet inthe Prytanzoto 
be for eucr allowed vnto the eldeſt of the poſteritic of Lycargus. So in like maner 1/zus 
the orator writcth publique diet, the firſt places , and privileges,to haue bene graunted 
voto the poſteritic of Harmodus he tyrant queller . VV hich thing Ar:#otle repotteth 
ro hane benea thing common vnto all the cities of Grzce,to allow diet ofthe publi 
Tue leitieef charge vnto the children of ſuch as had valiantly Jycd for their countrie. Howbeir & 
beſfontng their the Grecians with too much lenitic ( ſbould I fay) or rather leuitic ereQed ſtatues for 
ſach as had of chem well deſerued, which they vppon the leaſt diſpleaſure againe caſt 
downe,and that with greater deſpite than they had with honor belvce ſerthem vp. So 
wheathe Athenians had appointed 365 ſtatues to be ſet vp in cuerieplace ofthe citie 
in honor of Demetrius Phalereus, they againe in a moment cauſedthem all to bee caſt 
downe: & not yctſo contented brake them alſo with fuch furic,as thar no fragment of 
them was left,except that onely which was kept faſt ſhut vp inthe rower of Pallas. 
The nobilirie & Amongſt the Hebrewes were tao ſorts of noble men; the one deſcended from the 
omar; ſtock of Azron,who only were pricſt®: the other from the ſtock ofthe kings. For why, 
ally reſted, that nation wilcly repoling their chick felicitic 11 the ſinceritie oftheir religion, and the 
true worſhipping of God,ſo likewiſe deemed their prieſts, which came neereſt vntothe 
power of the immorrall God,to be ofall others moſt noble. Yea God himſelfe had an 
eſpecial regardin making choice of Aeron,% in eſtabliſhing of him aftcr the moſt grie- 
uous reuolts 8 milſcric of his people. And therfore as oftenas he comandeth exireame 
deſtruion to be denounced & threarned vnto his people, he oftentimes doubleththat 
1722 =72, which is zoſay,Thatthe ſtate ofthe prieſt and ofthe common perſon, ſhould 
bee all one. And therefore when the ewes had caſt off from the ſeruile yoke of 
_Amtiochus the Noble: the Familic of the B/moneans being of the ſtocke of As- 


ron, held the high pricſthood , together with the kingdome about two hundred po X 
| - tha 
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A thatistoſay,cuen vnto the raigne of Herodthe Great. W herein the Hebrewesdid 


'D 


well: for it great offices in Rome,got oft times by corruption and briberie, lefrnobili- 
tic vnto their poiteritic which had ſo got them: what let is there why the prieſthood 
ofthe erernall God,ſhould not much more alſo cnnoble men, eſpecially if we meaſure _ 
nobilitie by the places men hold,and not by their perſons . Truely all the beſt learned — _ 
lawyers arc of opinion, That the prieltly dignitic is ro be preferred before all other ho. 
nours and vocations: and that the miniſters ofdimne things, & moderators of the moſt 
ſacred rites,are not to be accounted among the niiber of the vulgar & common peo- 
ple:which is nonew or ſtrange opinion, but drawn 8 deriuedeuen from the wot an- Ls 
tient antiquitic.For the moſtantiet kiogs,to make their roial power the more reuerend Þuebneals 
and ſtately,cxcriciſed alſo the prieſtly dignitie Neither did the Greeks only,bur the Ro- EE: 
man kings alſo,yea and the greateſt emperors theaſclues, ſtile themſelues high Prieſts 
or Biſhops,home the chicte Arabian princes þcing allo biſhops, ſeeme therein to 
hauc followed . Ando the Chriſtian kiogs beeing by theirreligion forbidden to min- 
gle prophanc things with ſacred,or armes with religions ; yet tooke that which was 
next ; that is ro fay,in pretcrriog a ſacred,order of the Clergie,not only before the com- 
mon and vulgar ſort ofthe people , but before the Senators, yea and not before them 
alone, but cuen before dukes,carles,and other magiſtrats whatſocuer:giuing vnto them 
the higheft roomes,and hiſt places nextvnto the kings themſelues , in all aſſemblies, 
councels,cnatting of lawcs,and graunting of liberties and privileges. And why not? 
when as the molt anticnt people of the Celtes,accounted their Druides, who were the 
princes of thcir religion and 1udgements, ſuperiours not vnto the common ſort of the 
people onely,but cuen vnto their capraines and rulersalſo , For which caute Ceſar in 
recounting of their degrees , firſt reckoneth vp the Druides,then their knights or hotf- 
men,andafrer them the common people. For the order of knights in the time of 
their auncceſtors,with a moſt ſtrong pgwer of horſemen excelled all people ; as witnel. 
ſeth Ceſar himfelfe,as alla Marcus Antonius :1o that therefore I (uppole them to haue 
bene called xtATors 3. forthe Greeks call him xx»; inwos a{vF, whome the Latines cal- Tie gem hover 
led Selariwmm,and we an horſeman., We ſaid before the Turkiſh and Arabian princes Sechiengtons 
yet in all their kingdomes and empires,to honour and oblcrue their Myftics, or high Mivttesor high 
Biſhops, with che greateſt honour and reſpet polsibly to bee given ynto them, Nill re. *"*** 
ferring vnto them the greateſt and moſt doubtful queſtions of their law,o be by them 
decided: Yerthe Venctians vie to exclude their prieſts from their councels , from all The order of the 
places of commaund,and from all offices,leaſt haply they ſhould bewray the ſecrets of monnete, 
thecitic ynro the pope,to whome they are by dutic & oath bound. V herfore among | 
the Venetiavs,the order.of the Senators is firſt and chiefe of all others , forthat init is 82 mo 
the ſoucraigne power ofthar ſtate: nexr.ynto the Senators follow the gentlemen, who 44thex citiſens 
are not accounted of the number of the Senators; and laſt of all the cammoners , who 
yet are both by one naine called C/tadraia,or Citiſens, But the Florevtines before that 
all was fivayed by one mans commaund,diuided not onely the nobilitic from the cler- 
gic,but even from the common peoplc alſo ; and th2 common people they diuided 
azaine into three ſorts, of whome luch as exceeded in wealth were called the Great 
enes,others of meaner wealth were called Popular Commoners, and they of thethird 
forthe refuce of the whole people. The aunticnt Agyprians much better divided rye andeem, 
their whole multitude of citiſens,into Prieſts, Souldiours, and Labourers : ſerting the Bgietens hats 
Prieſts and Souldiours,whome they called Calaſyr;,free trom all raxes and payments. thur ciri@ns, 
Hyppodamas,who gaue lawes vnto the Mclefians,dida little otherwile diuide the peo- 
pletnto Souldiours, Artificers,and Husbandmen: whoſe writings _Ariftotle ſeemerh 
either not to haue well ynderitood, or elle not ſo wilcly reproued,as is cuidently to be 
gathered 
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gathered of thoſe fragments which are yetto be ſcene extant in Stobew . I know nor 
alſo how it came into Plato his mind, that haying made a diuiſion of his citilens jnts 
Keepers, Souldiors,and Husbandmen, he ſeparareth the Souldiors(vnder whoſe buck. 
lers and defence the citiſens ought toreſt)T know not how, from keepers. But in briefe, 
he would haue the keepers of his Commonweale to cxcell all others io wiſedome and 
experience: and#o to rule oucr them,without any reſpeRto bee had cither to the ho- 
nour of their diſſent,or tothe greatneſſe oftheir wealth or ſubſtance. Trucly it was 
wiſely ſo ſet downe by that moſt wiſe man: who although he were himſclfe deſcended 
ofthe moſt auntient ſtocke of the Senators,and deriued his pedegree by the mothers 
fide eucn from So/ox himſclie,the Athenianlaw-giuer,vet thought the true glorie of 
nobilitic and ſoucraigntic to confiſt in vertue onely : VV hich thing Euripides had be. 
fore allo wittily (aid 5 0 + Wrddir ian pet y api ds Cinmor, vg dpeintvo; nome; Zvlg hens, du. 
n wg fan , VV heretore let vs mcafure truc nobilitic by vertvue , for that there- 
True nobitttie in not onely Philoſophers and Diuines, but alſo Poets, Hiſtor:ographers , and almoſt 
+ #-——qpag all Lawycrs,do with one conſent in mine opinion agree,ce!1ying any place to bee left 
for nobilitic without honeſtic . And ewo things propounded,to wit, Noble Gilcent, & 
+1 kn WR Vertuegthey haue decreed, That the more higher & more [10norable place is to bee gi. 
ofſecretand \ yen vntO vertue,wherhcr queſtion be of bearing of rule, or of honour, or concerning 


molt excellent} —- . . . . - = 
thi theſe. the grauitic and weight of their teſtimenies and witneſſe. The next caulc of nobilitie 


conceal vnto yertue,many haue appointed to be the knowledge of hidden ard moſt excellent = 
\ things, whome they which haue attained therunto, the law it ſelf cxpreſly calleth moſt H 
noble : whom(laith the law) Knowledge maketh moſt noble: or cls as Caſdodorws ſaith, ex 
obſcure nobilem efficit dofrins, Learning maketh of an obſcure man a gentleman. But 
then how much morenoble is he than both of them, whome moral] vertuc concur- 
preted rope, ring withthe vertues of the mind and knowledge, hath together ennobled ? But yerif 
edge. intcgritic be diuided from ſuch knowledge of moſt ſecret and moſtexcellent things,the 
prioritie inthis caſe is of rightto be giuen vnto integritic and vertue : except jn ſuch yo- 
cationsand callings, as wherein ſuch excellent knowledge is of neceſsitic required: For 
. why,itis better and more agreeing with reaſon, to haue a Generall skilfull in martiall 
affaircs,although he be otherwiſe a naughtic man to gouerne an armie, thana good 

man which is no ſouldiourat all : but of theſe things more ſhall in due place be ſaid. 
Vermeiorne3 — Burt yetthat which Plato ſerteth downe, Thatthey whichare bur obſcutely borne, 
itbnoblediſ© excelling in vertues,are to be preferred before them which are nobly deſcended, excel- 

cent to beprs. _ | . X _ 

ferred before no- ling alſo in the ſame yertues with them; ſeemerh to me a thing verie abſurd and ynreas 
Gal ® (onable. And trucly theſe two things thus propounded , it is right that ſome regard 
ſhould bc had of the vertue and nobilitic of: a mans aunceſtoprs: and onthatopinion 
the Lawicrs have alwaics been, whether queſtion be for the obtaining of honours , or 
forthe taking of places in ſolemne aſſemblies. & meetings , That hey are lilto bepre- 
ferred, which both for their owne vertues and the nobilitic of their aunceſtours toge- 
ther, are to be comended. But he whom the prince hath made noble,althogh he be not 
of any account or worth, cither for his own vertue,or for the vertues of his aunceſtors, 
Come Or for hislearning 8 knowledge: yerby the conſent of all the Lawyers he istp be ac- 
zawonbily be- counted in the ranke and order of the Nobilitic, And therfore Plinie writing to TY4ie8 
wobilite, —{aid : Ceſaric eſe vi nobiles efficeret ac tweretur,That it was the Emperors part to make 
noble men,& alſoto defend the. But this nobilitic Barcholus,not vnfitly hath called Ci- 
nil nobilitic ; declaring therby thern to haue ſo gorten a certein counterfeit kind of no- 
biliie in the opinion of men, bur yet indeed to = no part of the honor of true nobl- 
litie, without vertue. VV herfore let vs grauntthemto inioy the fruirs of ſach their civill 
nobilitic,vnto who they are ſo by the princes gift & grant conferred: whether that _ 
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A their nobilitie be for money or reward, or fot the pryme of their youth, or tor ſore 
other their moſt foule and filthy ſervices, by the princes beſtowed vpon them . But ro 
beſtow ſuch nobility belongeth onely ro them which-hauethe power in ſoucraigntie: 
and to themalſo whome Bartholes writeth to have but the principalitic', eſpecially if 
they be ſubict vnto the commaund of ſupetiour princes,or have fellowes or cortipa- 
nions in their goucrnment: who cannot fo much as makea man baſe borneto bee le- 
girimate. Muchleffe true it is,that ſome hane written,the minions and domeſticall at- 
rendants of princes to be therefore become noble: for albeit that they thereby enioy 
cerraine priuileges and exemptions from other ſervices, yerare they not therefore to be 
accounted noble, except they hauc borne the greater and tnore honorable offices and 
places of commaund. 

Yerqueſtionis, and] (ce it to hauc often times beene before demaunded ; whether 
he which by ſome chaunce or caſualtic hath obtained ſome great place of ſeruice; or 
other fee , be thereby made noble? which TI ſee to haue fo pleaſed many , fo that a 
honorable power and commaund be knit and ioined to ack fee ; luch as are thoſe of 
Dukes, Counties, and Marqueſles, or that thetitle of nobilitic be by the ſoucraigne 
Prince expreſly ſer downe in the charters and graunts-of homage and fealtic, and fo 
giuen vnro the things themſelves , and the profeſſors thereof. And hereoftiſe that be- 
ginning of noble and vnnoble fees. But by the cuſtome of our countrie, wherein feces 
aredeerned by of the ſame right and nature that other lands and poſſefsions be: as con- 
cerning the right of the perſonsthat had them, the Artificer which by inhetitance , ot 
by purchace poſſefleth a Dukedome, is nothing therefore the more noble, then ifhe 
pollcſled other triburarie Jands : For why it ſeemed vnto our aunceſtours an abſurd 
thing,out of the right of the land to fiſh out that honour whichtlicy otherwiſe had 
not,and the perſons themſclues to giue place vntothe things as apiQure vnto the table 
where on it 1 painted , and much more indignitie that the right of nobilitic ſhould be 
ſo bought and ſold . For of two ofthe greateſt things, namely, of Vercue, and of No- 
bilicie, as Euripides plainly witneſlerh no trafique is to be made , worovd* &v aur yeu- 
p&Tw ivx &v AgBois onto TuTR RAY GpeTay. * | 

W herefore ſeeing that by our cuſtomes ,a(well as by the cuſtomes of the Ger. 
D mans, the Spanyards, the Brirtons, and Tralians, all theſe fees, whether it pleaſe youto 
tearme them priuileges or ſeruices by chaunce obtained are to be boughit and ſold, 
who can of right chinke himſelfe any whicthe more noble for the having ef fach met- 
cenatie things ? And yet it is lawtull for cuery moſt baſe Cobler hauing got ſuch fee,to 
create his vaſſals tv hold of him as it is alſo for cuery moſt honorable petſon to re- 
cciue his owne baſc vaſſall . W hereby it appearcth , thatwealth and-riches be they 
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neuer (0 great , can neither get nor bring forth any true nobilitic at all . Howbeir that weath & riekes 


Eeripides bringerh in a perlon according to the opinion of the common people thus 


be 
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Andyet we road not oncly the vulgar add commonſort of meii'/but ever #47. 2:54. job, 


Fetle alſo himfelfe to haue placed the firſt degree ofnobiline tn wealth ; thie ſecond in; 
honorable diſcent; and the third in vertue , placing that laſt which ſhould haue beene 
in order firſt. Solow alſo in like maner made choice of the Citiſens of Athens by their 
wealth and riches , vato honors and places of commaund: the caufe whereof we will 
in dueplace declare. V hich opinion: bath raken ſo deepe roote, that many thinke 
wealth, riches,and great ſubſtance, not onely to beger nobilitic iburthat all the gloric 
of nobilitie is by pouertie & want of wealth quite extinguiſhed and blotted out: how- 
beit that they which ſo ſay arc theniſelues but men of ſmall aurhoritic and credite. 
| Truely 
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hope of bearing ofrulc,of preferruent, or of wealth: neither for revenge. of Wrongs, nor E 
for any other priuat injuries receiued, are yer inguced tothe killing of atyranr,withour * 
hope to be able by any means,ro eſcape therefore a-molt ſharpe and cruel] death,reſpe. 
Ring only the deliuerance oftheir cquntrey,and the honour of thefaft: (uch as were 
Harmodius,and Ariſtogitonin Athens,and thoſe which ſlew Domitian and Calzulathe 
SZ, cruellempcrours, Arthing which moſt compyonly happencth in the Populyr eſtates 
w4-. whercinthe newtyrants by force or fraud haupgoppreſled the Jibertie of the pcople, 
are neucr aſlured of themſelues, or oftheir cſtatg, without great and ſtrong garriſons 
about them . So we Ice AMexander Medices,nephew to pope Clement the (cuenth \ & 
ſonnein lawtothe empcrour Charles the fitt,by whole forces and powcet hee obtained 
the ſoucraigutic of Florence,and draue out them alſo that were of greateſt power and G 
courage inthe ſtate , to haue compalſsed himſelfe with great and ſtrong garriſons, and 
alwaics to hauec gone armed,inſuch ſort as thatit ſcemed almoſt impoſsivle to find the 
mcanes to core neere him , and yet for allthatto haue bene flaine by the conſpiracie 
of Lawrence Medices,not onely his necre kinſman, but his mol? familiar and domeſti. 
call friend alſo : when as the ſaid Lawrence had. promiſed to proſtitute ynro_ him his 
owne liſtcr; thatſo he might the better deliuerahe man difarmed (cucn as he was kif. 
ſing and cmbraſing his (iſter,whome he thought to haue rauiſhed)to the murtherer to 
bellaine : which was ſo couertly done,as that the ſouldiours of his guard , whome he 
kepttor the ſaftic of his perſon, making merric in a dining chamber talt by, perceived 
nothing ofthe murther of their prince , And yetin ſo doing, the ſaid Lawrercencither H 
delivered his countrey from tyrannny(whereinto it by and by after againe fell) neither 
kimſelfc from daunger,beingat length by a murtherous fellow himſelte alſo flaine at 
Venice. And Coſmus Medices,who after the death of Alexanderby the helpe of the 
- garriſon ſouldiours,the ſupportation of his friends,and tauor of the pope, obtained the 
ſame goucrnment z, albeit that he was reperzed to have bene one of the wilcſt princes 
of his age,or of longtime before him,and aright great juſticier, euen by the report of 
his enemics themſelues , and had diuers ſtrong caltles euen inthe citic it (clte; yet ne- 
ucrtheleſſe was he an hundred times in daunger of his perſon, by the conſpiracies of 
his ſubicRs againſt him, being nor able to endure a maiſter ouer them, albeit that hee 
* were both iuſt and yertuous. And he which now raigneth , nor long ſince miflednos 1 
much to hauc beneflaine by the conſpiracie of Puccrmus neither can bee ſafe without a * 
ſtrong garriſon,ſo long as the citiſens his ſubicQs ſhall eicher remember or hope tor the 
rewards of their yalour and libertie . And for this cauſe Diony/ias the elder of Syracu- 
fa, being choſen generall, and hauing made himſclte mailter of all ,and chaunged the 
Populareſtate intq a Monaichic,had alwaics taxty thouſand ſou!diors in readinefle at 
his call to er forward , beſide a great garriſop (tyl] attendant abour his perton, and di- 
uers ſtrong hoids,onely to keepethe people gt, Syracuſa witha part of Sicilia iq ſubie- 
Qion . And yet ncuerthelcfle was he no tyragtgas we call atyrant,thatis toſay,a cruel, 
vitious,and naughtic man: neither was he.cuer amorous of other mens wines, butro 
the contrarie ſharply reproucd his ſoane(as faith P/utarch) for hauing taken away one K 
of his ſubie&s daughters , ſaying, That he ſhould neuer hauc one to ſucceed him in his 
eſtatc,it he vicd ſuch faſhions: as indeed it fell out with him,bcing ſhortly after his deach 
chaſed out of his kingdome.. h | 
*- cher Now it any man ſhall obic& and ſay ynto mee, That force and feare are two evill 
rg waſters tor the maintaining of an eſtate : true it is, apd yer needfull for a new prince to 
forauew prince, yſc, who by force changeth a Popular ſtate into a Monarchie,,a thing altogether con: 
vanceobis = tTarie vato a Monarchy Royall , which thelefle guard it hath, the ſurer it 1s: & there. 
Pſp 6." fore the wiſe king Numa put from himthe three hundred archers which Romulus = 
precedes 
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predeceſſour had taken vnto him for his guard, ſaying, That hee would not diſtruſt a 
people which had willingly and of rhemfelucs pur cheirtruſt in him : neither yer com- 


maund ouer them which ſhould diſtruſt him. Bur Serxi#s hauing of a flave made 


himlelfe a king , beſet himſelfe with ſtrong guards, and that wilely,as beceing forſaken 
of the Senators, who tooke his ſcruile gouerament ingreat euill part: For as iuſt,plea- 
fing,& gracious, as he was, yer had it bene a thing impolsible for him withoutguards, 

arriſons , and fortreſſes , long to have maintained himiſelfe and his fo new an eſtate; 
but that he ſhould haue fallen into the hands of his enemies . There was neuer a more 
- gratious, magnificent, noble, couragious, or courteous prince then Ceſar; and yet 
notwithſtanding, all theſe his great vertues were notable to preſeruc him, but that he 
was by his ſonne Brutus and other the conſpirators with incredible conſent and fidelt. 
tic combyned againſt him,in the middeſt of the Senar moſt cruelly flaine : who being 
before warned tatake vnto hima guard for the ſaferic of his petſon , frankly anſwered, 
that he had rather to die once for all, than ſtill ro languiſh in feare : wherein he did nor 
wiſely ſororefule a guard , hauing pardoned his greateſt enemies ( whom he ſuffered 
ſill co live) and deſiring to-chaunge into a Monarchie the free eſtate ofthe moſt war- 
like pcople that cuer was in the world . W hich his courſe A&sg»ſtus his ſucceſſour 


followed nor , but firſt cauſed to be put ro death all the confpiratouts againſt Ceſar, 

(not ſo much in reuenge of the death of his vncle Ceſar, as he pretended, as (0 to Pro- rhe neue wic 
uide for his owne ſafctic ) after that hee ſtill guarded with a ſtrong guard about him, far ba hey on 
uverrinent , for 


C caſcly kept himſelfe from the violence of his enemies: And albeit that having quite 


| | the X 
diſcomfited and ouerthrowne Sextus Pompeins, and Lepidas , and oucrcome Marcus of ks heding 


Amthonius in battell at AQtium,(who afterwards alſo flew himſelfe) and the other citi- 
ſeys of greateſt force and courage, either in battell ſlaige or otherwiſe taken our of the 
way ; he might haue ſeemed to hauc beene able to haue raigned in great ſecuritie: yer 
neverthel:ſle hee diſperſed fortic legions into the prouinces, placed three legions in 
Italic, and thatnot ho from the citie , kept a ſtrong guard about him for the ſafetie 
ot his perſon : forbid the Senators without leauc to depart out of Italic, and copamit- 
ted the goucrnment of his _ not vnto any the great Lords, but to gentlemen 
onely, or ſome of the mcaneſt of the nobilitic . As for the creating of the officers of 
the cite, he diuided it betwixt himſclte and the people; yer ſo as that of ſuch as ſtood 
for them, he would bring ſome of them by the hand vnto the people, and ſo recom- 
mending vnto their choice them whom he wiſhed to haue preferred vnto the offices 
and honors : he tooke fromthe people their free choice,and had the magittrars ſtill be- 
holden and bound ynto him. Tultice he daily adminiſtred , without imtermiſsion , re- 
ceiuing and anſwering cuery mans requelt ;having alwaics before him the records of 
thepublike reuenues of his forces, and ofthe prouinces,ſo that he alone ſeemed to dif- 
chargeall the duetics of all the officers. V hereby it euidently appeareth him to haue 
beene aſole Monarque, and ſoucraigne Prince, whatſocuer taire title of a Tribune of 
the people, or ofa Prince,was by one or other given vnto him. Thar is alſo reported 
tO have beene of him veric popularly done , in that he commaunded debrs due tothe 
Commonweale, which were growne by the ciuil] watres , and the records of the 
debters tobe torne and burnt . And yet this ſo mightie a Prince , endued with ſogreat 
vertue & wiſedome hardly cſcaped the hands of the wicked conſpirators againſt him, 
albeit that the moſt deſperat and daungerous ſort ofthem were now long befote dead. 
But after that the ſubieQs hauing by little and lintle made proofe of his juſtice and wiſc- 
dome, taſted of the ſweertnes of long peace and aſſured tranquillitie, in ſteed of cruell 
and bloodie ciuill warres,, and that they had to doe, rather with a father than with a 
ſord (as faith Senecs) and ſo began to loue and teuerence him : he againe or his =_ 
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diſcharged his guard, going as a priuat man ſometimes with one man, and ſometimes 


with an other withour any other companic; and ſo laide. the foundation ofthat grear 
Monarchic, with the moſt happic ſucceſſe that cuer Pritice did. _ | 

Now all Monatchies newly eſtabliſhed by the chapge of an Ariſtocratie,or Popy. 
Jareſtatc, hauc as it were takenthcir beginning, afterthatſome one of the magiſtrars, 


—_ captaines, Or goucrnours, hauing the power of the ſtate in his hand, hath ofa compa. 
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nion made himlſelfe Lord and ſoueraigne, or clſe that ſome ſtraunger hath ſubdued 
them, or thatthole ſtates haue willingly ſubmitted chemſelues vnro the lawes & com- 
mandements of ſome other man; As for the firſt point,and the moſt ordinaric change 
of theſe eſtates we haue examples cnowe.. For fo Pijtrarus , when he had got the 
chiefe office in the common weale, invaded the libertie ofthe people: as did allo cyp. 
ſelas at Corinth, Thraſybulus, Gelo, Dionyſias, Hiero, Agathocles at Syracula, Paneting, 
and /cetes at Leonce , Phalars at Agrigentum , Phidon at Argos , Periander at Am- 
brace , Archelaus in Candice, Exagores in Cyprus, Polycratesin Samos , Anaxilaus at 
Rhegium, N#coclesat Sicyon , Alexander at Pheree, Mamerces at Catana, the De. 
cemuiri at Rome, andthere after them Sy/lz and Ceſar : the Scalrgers ar Verona, the 
Bentinols at Bolonia, the Marnfreds at Faucntia, the Maleteſtes at Ariminum, the Ba. 
leones ar Perufium, the Yitelles ar Tifernas, the Sforces at Millan, and divers others of 
like ſort, who of gonicthors ofcities and armies haue taken vpon them the ſoueraign- 
tie. For ir- matters of cſtatc it may be holden for an vadoubted maxitme, that he is 
maſter ofthe eſtate, which is maſter of the forces. VV herctore in well ordered Ariſto« 
ctatique and popular Commonweales , the greateſt honours are graunted without 
power of commaund ,and the greateſt powers to commaund are notgraunted with. 
out a companion therein : orif it be dangerous to diuide the power of commaundto 
many , as11 marters of warre it is ;then the power ſo graunted vnto the magiſtrat or 
General! oughtto be but ſhort. And theretore the Romans made chicfe commaun- 
ders theirrwo Conluls: and the Carthaginenſians their rwo Suffers, who cuery other 
day commaunded by rurnes : For albeit that the difſention which is commonly be- 
rwixtchem which are in power equall, is ſometimes an hinderance for the execution 
of good and profitable things : yer fo it is that ſuch a commonweale ſo gouerne dis 
not ſo ſubic to be turned into a Monarchie,as it were if it had but one chiefe and o- 
ueraigne magiſtrat : as the great Archoz at Athens, the Prytani with the Rhodians,the 
ycarcly Generall with the Achzans anJ the Zcolians , and the Duke at Genes. And 
for the ſane cauſe the DiRtarorſhip in Rome continued no longer then the charge 
required, which never paſſed fix monethes atthe longeſt ; yea and ſometime laſted bur 
one day ; whichtime expired, the power to commaund ceaſed: and if ſo be that the 
Diator did for any longer time retaine his forces, he might therefore be accuſed of 
treaſon. And in Thebes, (o long as it was a Popular cſtate,the law was that the Gene- 
rall of the armie ſhould be put to death, if he retained the forces abone a day after the 
appointed time : which was the cauſe that the great capitaines Epaminondas and Pelo- 
pides were condemned to death, for hauing retained their forces foure monethes after 
thetime, howbcit that they were by neceſsitic conſtrayned fo ro doe, neither could 
withour the great danger of the State haue otherwiſe done . And fo for the ſame rea- 
ſon almoſt all the Magiſtracies are annuall, in Ariſtocratique and Popular Common- 
weales, Howbeit that in Venice the fix Councelours for the eſtate which arc aſsiſtant 
vnto the Duke,continue but two monethes in their charge : and he that had the kee- 
ping of the principall fortreſſe of Athens, had the keyes thereof bur for one day onely: 
no more then hath the captaine of the caſtle of Rhaguſe, who choſen by lot, hath the 
charge but for aday ,and is lcd into the caſtle hoodwinkt . It bchoucth alſoin popu- 
ar 
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g lar& Ariſtocraricall Commonweales ſo much as polsible is,to beware that the lawes +, chau:z; ibs 
and ordinances concerningthe Magiltrats time be not changed , neither their charge wei 2nd <1 
prorogued,if the neceſsity benot verie great: as the Romans did to Camillus,to whom ning the mogh 
the DiRatorſhip was prorogued for ſx monthes, which had neucr to any other per- to p:020gn2 his 
ſon beene graunced . And namely by the law Sempronia it was ſtraitly forbidden thar AE 
the gOUernMments of Prouinces ſhould be graunted vnto any for longer time than five 17.25 rotors: 
yeares: which law hadir beene kept ,Ce/ar had neuer inuaded the eſtate as he did, ha. Conmonneale, 
ving the gouernment of the Gavles by the conſent of Pomperus and Craſſus graunted 
for five yeares more than the law allowed of ; whereumto inthar point was derogated 
in fauour of him . VV hich was a notable ouerſight ,confidering that they had to doe 

3 with the moſt ambitious man that ever was; who ſo well grounded his power to 
continue , that he gaue at one time vnto Paxlxs rhe Conſull nine hundred thouſand wonderfall 
crownes, to the intent that he ſhould not oppoſe himlelte againſt his cnterpiſes ; and CE ras 
ynto the Tribune Cxrro, fiteenc hundred thouſand crownes to take his part . The —_ the ef- 
people of Rome moreoner allowing him pay tor ten legions of fouldiers ſo long as 
the warres in Fraunce ſhouldlaſt . VV hich ſo great a power was toyned with the har- 
dieſt hart that then liued, and the moit valiant that eucr was,and diſcended of ſo noble 
an houſe, as that in an oration vnto the people he doubted nor to ſay, That by the fa- 
thers ſide he was diſcended from the gods , and by the mothers ſide trom kings; and 
yet withall ſo modeſt , as that his great enemic Cate ſaid, That there was nener ſo mo- 

c dcſtatyrantas he , and withall ſo vigilant:asthat Cicero an other great enemie of his, 

(who conſpired his death)calleth him in one of his Epiſtles, The monſter of wiſdome 
& incredible diligence : and moreouer fo magnificall and popular as cuer any was,ſpa- 
ring for no coſt for the ſetting torth of playes,iuſts,tourmes, teaſtes,largeſles,8 other 
publike delights: In which doing he vpon the publike charge woon the harts of the 
common people, and gained the honour of a moſt gratious and charitable man to- 
wards the poore . And yerfor all that having by this meanes gained the ſoueraigntic, 
heſoughttor nothing more than by all meanes to clip and cut oft the wealth & power 
otthe people, and totake tromthem their priuileges: tor of three hundred and twen- 
tif thouſand ciriſens which ſtill lived of the publique corne which they recciued, he 

D retained but an kundred and fiftie thouſand, and ſent fourclcore thouſand ouer the ſea 
into divers Colonies a farre off; and beſide that tooke away molt part of their frater. 
nities ,corporations,and colleges. In bricte it hath alwaics beene ſeenc in all changes Aiſtotratiqns 
ot Ariſtocratique and popular Conmmonweales , them to haue beene ſtill ruinared, Commenneck 
which haue at any time giuen too much power vnto the ſubicQ; whereby to exalt {pul priate? 
themſelues; VV hich thing 1«/zaz the Apoſtata ment by that his embleanre or deuiſe ving too muck 
ofan Eagle ſhot thorow with arrowes fethered with his owne feathers , being before ted wo them. 
pluckt from her , For ſo do the ſoucraigne governors and magiſtrats of thoſe eſtates, 
elpecially when too great power is giuen to him which is of tvo ambitious and hautie 

E amind, And thus much concerning the chaunge of a Popular or Ariſtocraticall eſtate 
Into a Monarchie, wherein one of the ſubic&s maketh himſelte Lord thereof. 

Butthe chaunge of a Popular cltate into an Ariſtocratie chanceth commonly vpon Tyemuuait 
the lofſe of ſame great battell , or other notable detriment of the ſtate , received from — _ 
theenemie : asto the contratic the Popular power then moſt encreaſerh when it re- imtoan Ariſto- 
turneth fromthe warres with ſome great vitorie oucr their cnemics Of which man- ariſteeraiein 
nerot chaunges as there are many cxamples,(o is there none more fit than thoſe ot the - 
Athenian and Syracuſians, two Commonweales of the ſelte ſame time; when as the 
Athenians by the default of Niceas their generall, vanquiſhed by the Syracuſians and 
lodiſcomfited, forthwith chaunged their Popular eſtate into an Ariſtocratte of foute 
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ſtraine their liberties, for in all treaties of proteRtion there is an expreſle dauſe, Thar 

thoſe which are inproteQion ſhall retaine their eſtate and ſoueraigntie : butthere js 

þ no great aſſurance itthe ProteRor holds his clients forts, for that he may make them 
Imperiall cries ſybie& when he pleaſerh. Who knowes not that the citics of Conſtance, Vnech, 
der colour o& Cambray, Vieonain Auſtria,and many others which have put themlelues inthe pro. 
protecti9®.  tetion of tlie houſe of Auſtria, haue now loſt their liberrics. The kingdome of Hon. 
earic harhirunne the ſame fortune: for after the death of king then, the eſtates of the 

countrie ſent Ambaſſidours to the Turke to receiue their yung king and therealme 

ino his proteQtion, fearing leaſt Ferdinand ſhould make himlelte lord thereof, preten. 

ding thereatme to belong vnto him by vertue of certaine treaties made berwixt the 

houſe of Aultria,and the Kings of Hongarie; but thoſe treaties had no ſure ground, for 

the realme being eleCtiue, the king could not take this prerogatiue from tne people 

without their conſent: and ifthe houſe of Auſtria lying ſo neere and being ſo famous 

for their 2lorious deeds, had made offer of any one of their princes to haue bin choſen, 

they had caried it without any dithculcie; but the eſtates had rather make choiſe of 

Aathew Cornin tor their kingghan to Joſe the right of cleQion: and although that the 

new king andthe eſtares of the countrie did ratifie the former treaties with the houſe 

of Auſtria, yet were they not kept, for that they ſeemed to be made by force againſt all 

Hungary made JAW and reaſon , wherefore they did chuſe rather to put themlelues vnder the Turks 
foheaſt vacler proteion;who ſoone after made himlelte abſolute lord, knowing well that Ferdinend 
eetion, Would carrie it, who notwithſtanding had ſome part, but he was forced to agree with H 
the Tuarke, paying yeerely a good ſumme of money, which the Emperour tearmes a 

| Penſion,& the Turkea Tribute, vanting that the Emperor is his T ributarie. But there 

is a great difference betwixt a penſionar and atributaric, for tribute is paied by the ſub. 

ict, or by him who to inioy his libertie paies that which is promiſed vnto him which 

The difference hath forced him thereunto. A penſion is voluntarily given by him that is in proteQion, 
nd penfion. Or by him that is equall ina treatie of alliance to have peace, and to withholdthe pen- 
| ſionarfrom ioyning with his enemies, orro haue ſuccours when he ſhall require them; 

as in thetreaties of equall league betwixt the kings of France, and the Camons ofthe 

Whore vine e Oilers, vpontharcondition that onr kings might at their pleaſures leauic an armic 
Francegaue pen» Of Swiſlers for the defence ofthis realme, and ſhould likewiſc help chem againſt the 
Cognothe incurſions of their enemies: and for that it was needfull to make many leuies of Swil- 
ſers for the guard of this crowne: fearing allo leaſt the enemies thereof ſhould draw 

themfrom the ſocietic of the French, our kings haue willingly graunted a thouſand 

crownes yeately penſion to every Canton, notwithſtanding that king Francs the 

firſt, three yeares before the treatieghad gotten ofthe Swiſſers at Marignan one of the 

goodlyeſt viRtories that cuer Prince obtayned. And although we haue ſayd, That 

protection rightlie was that, when as one takes the defence of an other freely with- 

out airy reward, for that the mightic are bound to defend the weake againſt the in- 

The mighty are JUCICS of their enemies : yet for the aſſurance of treatics and proteRions, rhey vſc 
the wecke. TO ICCCiue a penſion from him that puts himſelfe into protection, to the end that 
the Proteor beeing bound not-onely by his oath, but alſo in recciving a pen- 

fion , ſhould bee more readie to ſuccour his adherent a need. This was held by 

the Antients, againſt the honor and maieſtic ofthe Empire : but fince that, they hauc 
confounded honeſtie with profit, they haue begun to make marchandile of prote- 

ion; whereof Saluian of Marſeilles doth greatlie complayne, ſaying, That the 

weake putting themſelues in the proteQtion of the wightie, giue all they have to be 

protefted . Ir is well knowne that they of Luques, Parma , Sicnoa, and -manie 


Nh others, pay great penſions to be' proteted: And: oftentimesa penſion is payed _ 
| : the 
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A the proreCor, not ſo much to warrant him from his enemies, as from the prote- 
or kimlelfe : as it happencd after the batcaile of Pauia, all the potentates of lealie 
turned their vowes to the Spanyard, and to free themſelues from inuaſion, they 
puc themlelucs into their proteRtion. Amongſt others the Luquois payed vnto 
the Emperour Charles the fitt, renne thouſand ducates : the Siennois fifteene thou. 
ſand, and the duke of Ferrare fittcene thouſand , the which he paied to the Viceroy 
of Naples, vnder colour of leading, without hope of reſticution, being in the pro- 
ceftion of the French . Bur it is ſhametull and diſhonourable, ro take into proteRQi- 
o0n,to receive a penſion, and to abandonthe client in his great need. Nor long ſince S- 
giſmund Auguſtus king of Poland had rakenthe proteQtion of the inhabirancs of Lif- 

3 land,agaioſt che king of Moſcouia: but having made a league with the Moſcoune, he 
is not onely ſaid to have abandoned his clients, bur to haue betrayed them vnro cheir 
eaemie . Bur it he that is in proteCtion as a ſoueraigne, and in ſubieQion as a yallall and 
ſubie&t,demaunds aid of his prorecor,he hath double reaſon ro detend him, eſpecially 
if they attempt any thing againſt his honour and pes(on :as ir happened in the yeare 
1563,in the Moneth of March,whea as the Inquiftion at Rome ſent oura Cication 
againſt the queene of Nauarre,to appeare perſonally at Rome within fix moneths, and 
not by any procurator,ypon paine of confiſcation of all her goods,citates,and (ci 
ries . King Charles the ninth tooke her into his proteftion,laying, That ſhe was neere- 

Cc |yallied vato him in blood,that ſhe was a widow,and tied tothe houſe of Fraunce , a 
vaſſall and ſubie& vnto the king; and that by treaties of popes , and generall councels 
ſhe might not be drawne out ofthe realm for what cauſe ſocuer : ſeeing that pope Cle- 
ment the (euenth ſent rwo cardinals inro England,to heare king Henrie the cight, tou- 
ching che divorce betwixt him and Katherine of Spaine. And tor thatthe Citation and 
threat made vnto ſucha princeſle,coucht his honour and the eſtates,theking of France 
did aduertiſc all his neighbour princes and allics,by his ambaſſadors, giuing the popes 
legatto vnderſtand, That his maiſter ſhould not cake it ill, if hee did puniſh thoſe that 
were the cauſe of this enterpriſe : as Lewis the young did in the like caſe to T hibaud 
carle of Champagne,who had cauſed the carle of Vermandois to be cenſured by the 
pope : increating the pope moreouer,to reuoke his ſentences giuen as well by himſelfe, 
as by his deputies : elſe he ſhould nor hold it ſtrange if hee vied the meanes which had 


bene accuſtomedI like caſcs. 


Bur it falls out oft,that thoſe which are received into proteCtion, after the daunger is 
paſt,make warre againſt cheir protetour: We haue many cxamples,and without fur- 


© 


oneu- 


It is dihonouras 
ble to abandon 
him you haue 
taken into pro- 
toon, 


By the commane 
dement of pope 
Pius the ff, 


ther ſearch,in our memorie we have ſeene many princes of Germany caſt themſclues TheDuke of 


intothe proteCtion of king Henrie the ſecond , to befreed fromthe captiuitic and fla- 
very which did threaten them: the king receiued them into proteRion, and in ſtead of 


32xOme, 
The Lantgraue 
of Heſle. 
The Marqueſſs 


taking any penſion, he gaue them rwo hundred thouſand crownes towards their wars, *fBrandebourg, 


and levied an armie of threeſcore thouſand men at his owne charge for the libertic of 
E theempire. And although by the 34 article ofthe rreatic of Protefion, ir was con- 
cluded, That the contederar priaces ſhould ſuffer the king to (cize vpon the imperiall 
townes, ſpeaking French,yet the emperour was no ſooner chaſed away, & the empire 
reſtored to her former beautie , by meanes of the French, but the chiefe of the confede. 
rats and adherents, forſooke the kings proreQion : and which is more, tooke armes a- 
gaiaſt their procectour . And at av imperiall dict;held inthe yere 1565,it was decreed, 
Toſend an ambaſlage into Frauhce,to demaurfdthole three imperiall rownes which 
arc inthe protetion of France,Thoul, Vcrdun,and Merz,although chat Verdun hath 
tor theſe hundred and fixtic yeares bene in the protection of Fraunce , paying thirtic 
ut this imperiall decree rouke no cftefty 
Ggg 


pound ſtarling onely for a yearely penfion . B 
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andthe king was aduertiſed by letters ofthe firſt of December 1559, from a penſioner F 
of his, That the ctates ofthe empire would be wel pleaſed, ro haue the king hold thoſe 
rownes of the empire,doing homage for them: which ſhewed, that he heldnor theſe 
rownes but ypon good and iuſt conſiderations. And for that the proteQour cannor 
be inuaded by him that is in proteCtion, being alwayes the weaker: thoſe which pur 
chemlſclues into proteRion,have nced of greater ſecuritic than the proteQors, leaſt yn. 
dcr a colour ofpatronapethey looſe their liberties. 

Some one may obie&, That it is an abſurd thing to demaund (ecuritie of the prote. 
for, ſeeing that the client puts himſclte in his proteCtion: and by an auntient decree 
ot the court of parliament, the vaſlal demaunding ecuritie againſt his lord,was reiected. 
But the deceit and treacherie of man hath (o farre extended , as the witeſt have held ir 
neceſſarie to ſuccor the vaſlall againſt the violence of his patron, whom the ſoueraigne 
prince ſhall take into his ſalegard,ifthere ve tuſt cauſe : with greater reaſon the client is 
to ſceke all the ſecuritie that may be from the proteQor , The firlt aſſurance depends 
vpon reaſonable conditions annexed yrto the treatie : the ſecond of thelerters ofprote. 
ction,which the protector muſt deliver vnro the clients, to teſtifie , T hat all the righrs 
of ſuucraigntie and maieltic remaine. abſolute vnto the client : and this 1sto be done in 
Monarchies,at the comming of a new prince : tor the protection is diflolued by the 
death ofthe client, as well as of the patron: neither is the luccelsion tied vnto the pro. 
teion , And therefore the inhabitants of Mets, after the death of Hemry the ſecond, 
demaundedro haue new letters of proteCtion trom Charles his ſonne : not for that they 
ſhould be more ſafe from their enemies, but to ſhew thatthey were not in ſubicion, 
the which is generall in all treaties made betwixt princes, and it bath beene alwayes 
oblecucd , to renew leagues and alliances,which elſe ſhould be diffolued by death . So 
Perſeus king of Macedon after the death of his father, ſent an ambaſſage tothe Senat 
of Rom*,torenew the league they had with his tather,and ro the end he might be cal- 
led king by the Senat . But when as the Senat offered tro renew the ſame conditions of 
the league which they had with Phi/p his father, Perſe rctuled them,ſaying, That the 
treatie made with his father,did nothing concerne him : andit they would contraCt a 
new league,they muſt firſt agree vpon the conditions. So Hexrre the {cuenth, king of 
England hauing receiucd the duke of Suffolke from the Archduke Php, father vnto 
the emperour Charles the fift,vpon condition, That he ſhould not put himrodeath,he 
kept his fairh ; but he being dead;his ſonne Henry the cight cauſed his head to bee cut 
off,laying, That he was not tied vnto the treatie which his father had wade . 

But for that proteCtions are more daungerous for the adherents or clients , than all 
other treaties,it is necdfull to hauc greater (ecuritie : for otttimes wee ſee, that for want 
of (ecuritie the proteCion is chaunged into a ſeigneurie. And ſometimes hee thinkes 
himſ(clfe well aſſured,that makes the wolte the keeper of his locke. And therefore 
protetions muſt be limited to acertainetime,efpecially in Popular and Ariſtocraricall 
eſtates, which neuerdie . And therefore the inhabitants of Geneua having put them- 
(clues in the prote&ion ofthem of Berne , would not haue the proteCtion continue 
aboue thirtie yeares , the which did expire inthe yeare 1558 , and then the Geneuois 
made an equall league with the Bernois , the which was not without great difficultic, 
being almoſt brought into ſubieion, by the praCtiſes of ſome citilens that were exe- 
cuted . Since the firſt impreſsion of theſe books,a Printer of Geneua put them ſuaden- 
ly toche preſſe, making an aduertiſem&nt inthe beginning,wherein heedoth controll 
ſome places: but he deſerues to be puniſhed by the Seigneurie: Firſt , for that hee hath 
attempted againſt another mans workes,who hath ſpoken as honourably of Geneua, 


as of any Commonweale whatſoeuer . Secondly,for that he hath infringed the ordl- 
| ' nances 
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A nances of the Seigneurie of Geneua, publiſhed the fift of Tune, 1559: whereby it is 


exptelly defended, To make any imictiue againſt (uch authors as are ſet forth. For if 


the author deſerued any reproachlull words fromthe Printer, he ſhould not haue prin- 
ted them,and much lefleſet them to ſale. Bur as for his reprehenfions all men ofmdge- 
ment haue efteemedthem as they deſerue. And heretofore this good Printer hath 
bene aunſwered, who maintaines, That it is lawtull for the ſubie ro kil his prince, kin- 
dling by this meanes the fire of (edition and rebellion in all places . And whereas hee 
faith, That Geneua hath not bene inthe proreAtion ot Berne, the author refers him- 
ſelfe vnto the treatie that was made in the yeare 1536. Butthe fault growes , for that 
they knew not what prore@ion was, which our auntient treatics call Azouorſon, and 
in Latine _AAdwuocatio . The like may be ſaid of Rotviile,and of Mulhouſe, which are 
allicd with the Cantons of the Swiflers , bur it is an alliance of protection. As 1n like 
calethe abbat and towne of Saint Gall, which are alſo allicd,bur yer in the proreQtion 
of Zurich, Lucerne, Swits, and Glaris, as I hauc ſeene by the treaties which the 
abbat of Orbez,(hauing remained long ambaſledour in Swifſerland) imparted ynto 
me trom the firſt ynto the laſt : thoſe of Valdaoſt,were in like daunger to them of Ge- 
neua,for the Valoiſftans would haue made them ſubief , vadera colour of proteRi- 
on ,in the yeare 1559, if the king of Fraunce bad nat detended them . And cuen as the 
vaſſall is freed from the fealtie and homage which he oweth vnto his lord, if hee bee ill 
intreatcd by him,as it was adiudged by the court of parliament, for the lady of Raiz 


C againſt the duke of Brirtaine : in like ſort the client is exempt from the power of the 


proteor,it he doth infringe and breake the lawes of proteCtion. But the chictelt cau- 
tion and aſſurance ,is,when as the proteCtor is not ceiled ofthe places of ſtrength, nor 
hath not any garriſons in his clients townes. There 1s nothing more true, than what 
was ſpoken by Brutus the Tribune of the people , vnto the nobilitie of Rome, That 
there was one onely aflurance forthe weake againſtthe mightie , which was, Thar if 
the mightie would,they could not hurt them: for that ambitious men that haue power 
ouer another,never want will . And therefore it was wiſcly prouided by the Scots, 
when as they came into the protection of rhe Engliſh,made in the yeare 1559, That the 
queene of England,who tooke their protettion , ſhould giue hoſtages, rhe which 
ſhould be chaunged cuery fix moneths : and that ſhe ſhouid not build any forts in Scort- 
land, but with the conſent of the Scottiſh men. VV hercin the Athenians did erre,who 


The client iz 
freed from the 


protection, if the 


proteftor make 
any breach, 


hauing put themſclues firſt into the proteCtion of «_4xtipater,then of Caſanger,of Pro. . 


bmey,and in the end of Demetrius the Belieger, they ſuttered rheir proteftors to ſeize 
vpon their forts,and to put in garriſons, who preſemly made rhemſelues ſoucraigne 
lords. The which Demoſthenes had well and wiſely foreſcene, when as one commen. 
ded vnto him the mildneſle and courtefie of Htipater : hee aunſwered, W ce defite 
nolord and maiſter,how.mild and gratious (ocuer : and him did Aztzpater purſue cuen 
into Italic,and flue him. Burthe Athenians were circumuecnted by the ſame fraud as 
they had done their affociats: For the Perſians being expelled out of Greece , all the 
cities of Greece made an equall league, for the defence of their eſtates and liberties,con- 
cluding, That they ſhould haue one common treafuric in Apolloves temple , whither all 
theaſſociats ſhould yearely bring their money,thar an account might bee giuen of the 
receits and expences by a common conſent . Euerie citie ſent ambafladoars for the 
[wearing oftheir league: Ariſtidesſurnamed the Tuſt,came for the Athenians,who at- 
ter ſolemne ſacrifice, did caſt peeces of burning yron imo the (ea , cailing heauen and 
catth,andall their gods, to witneſſe, and faying, As this fire is quench in the water, fo 


letthem ſuddenly periſh, that ſhall breake their faith . Bur the Athenians feeing the Theleague bor 
en pt 8s Iau 


common treaſure great,fortificd their citie pores, & paſſages therewith, and made pro- gthe athenia! 8 
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bours : neither to haue had any other kings bur-by the right of ſucceſsion:; And the 
ſame author in another place ſayth, Theodebert the ſonne of Theodoric and nephewro 
Clodonews, being yet vnder age and the gouernement of his rator, to haue beene called 
vnto the crownaccording vnto the mancr arid faſhion of their anceſtors.Cearinns allo 
another Greek author,and he alſo very antient (who writ in the yeare 1058 in the time 
of Philip the firſt the king of France) reporreth the French men to haue had no other 
kings,but by a ſucceſsiue right, after the anticnt manner oftheir anceſtors .' VV hereit 
he ſheweth the aforeſayd three lines of the kings of France to haue vicd the right of 
ſucceſsion . And if ſo bee that firſt Charles, and after him Carlomarne the children of 
Pipin cauſed themſelues to be both choſen by the nobilitic ( as indeed they were) yer 
was not that done but onely ſo by the power and favour of the nobilitieto affuretheit ; 
eſtates,8& to ſtopthe mouths of ſuch as were yet left of the houſe of the Meroutgnes, as 
in like caſe ſome of them did alſo ofthe houſe of Caper , who had thruſt our them of 
the houſe of Charlemagne. As for that which is reported of Orho,him by: the conſent 
and voyces of the nobilitic to hauc bene created king: he atthe time of his death ha- 
uing called together the princes ofthe kingdome, proteſted himto haue ſo done, nor 
ſo much that he himſeltc might reigne, as to keepe the kingdome and the Common- 
weale wherewith he was put io ruſt, in ſafetie ynto Lewes the Stammerer to whom he 
was appointedtutor. Robert Otho his brother in chalenging the kingdomeas it were in 
the right of ſucce(sion after him,was ſlaine inthe bartell of Soiflons. Rodolph alſo ſonne 
vnto the duke of Bourgundie cauſed himſelte alſoto be choſen, ro exclude Chayles the 14 
Simple,from whom inthe caſtle of Berone wherin he then was kept priſoner, Harbert 
countic of Vermandois had in fauour ofthis Rodolpe extorted his refignation of the 
crowne. And after that Hugh Capet had wreſted the ſcepter out of the hands of Charles 
| of Loraine, he cauſed his ſonne Robert whileſt hee himſclfe yer liued, to bee crowned ; 
and he likewiſe his ſonne alſo , Herry the firſt ; and Henry, his ſonne alſo: and ſo yntill 
that one of the daughters of Ba/dwin carle of Holland and regent of France, deſcended 
from the eldeſt daughter ofthe aforeſaid Charles of Loraine,and fo lincally from Char - 
lemaiene , was maried vnto Philip the firſt , and was mother vnto Lewes the Groſſe : 
wherby the ſecret grudgings & hatred of the people againſt the Capers were appcaſed, 
& the fire of ioy and bliſſe kindled,to ſee one of the race of Charlemaigne,and fo ofthe 
bloud of Saint Arzu{ph,ioyned with the ſtocke of Capers. Andifany conicfure there 
be, wherfore any man ſhould thinke the kings of France to have bene by clefion crea- 
ted ; it may beſt ſeeme ro be drawne from the manner ofthe coronation ofthe kings : 
For before the king thatis to crowned take his oath, the rwo Biſhops ot Laon and 
Beauuois ſtanding on both ſides ofthe king,and lifting him vpa little from his throne, 
and then turning themſelues voto the people there preſent, demaund ofthem whether 
they will haue that manto reigne ouer them or not : whereunto they giuing their 
conſent, the Archbiſhop of Reims taketh his oath. So that they which write the 
kingdome of Franceto go by elefion, hauc had no further regard but onely vnto the 
manner and forme of the chuſing ofthe king (if it ought-at all to bee called a choice) 
the manner whereof isyet to bee ſcene inthe Libraric of Beauuois , and which I haue 
alſo taken out of the Libraric of Rheimes, and deſerueth well to be {ct downe art large, 
whereby it is to bee vnderſtood, in what ſort our kings hauc beene in antient time 
crowned. | 
Thetitle of the antient written booke of Rheimes is this, LIBER IVLIANI 
AD ERRIGIVM |REGEM : The booke of Inlian wnto king Errigins: + 
( meaning Errichins the father of Philip the firſt.) The words ofthe booke are theſe, 
Anno 1058 indiitione x1 Henrico re2nante xxx4,&7 tiy Cal. Inny,ta die Pemtecofies Phi- 
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A lippus rex hoc ordine in matore eccleſia ante altare ſanite Marie avenerabili Archiepiſco- 
pr conſecratus eit incoata Miſia antequam epiitola legerctur,Dominus A rehieprſcopus ver- 
tit (e ad eum, & expoſuit ei fidem catholicam, ſciſcitans ab co utrum banc crederet , CF de 
fendere wellet ; quo amnuente delata eft cius profeſsio;quam aceipiens ipſe legit, dum ad huc 
(eptenuis efſet eique ſubſcrip/it : erat autem proſeſsto eats hes : E GO Philppus,Deo propi- 
tiante mox futurus rex Francorumyn ate ordination mes promitto coram Deo, & ſanttu 
eius,quod _— de yobis commiſsis canonicum priuilegium,c3 debitamlegem, ataue tus 
ſtutiam conſeruabo,& deſenſjonem adiuuante Domino,quantum potero, exhibebo, ſicutrex 
in ſuo regno untcuique Epiſcopo &+ eccleſix ſibi —_ per rectum exhibere debet : po- 
pulo gnoque nobis creaito me drſprnſationem legum in [us inre conſiſtentem noitra auttori- 

B tate conceſſurum . Qua perlecta poſuit eum in manus _Archrepiſcopi, ante flante _Archie- 
piſcopo Surſstonenſ?, &c. i_Accipiens Archicp!ſcopus baculumS. Rhemigh, diſeruit quiet? 
&+ pacifice quomodo ad eum maxime pertineret elettio regis & conſecratio, ex quo ſanitus 
Rhemrgins Ludouicum baptizauit & conſecrauit.diſſerutt etiam quomoa per illum bacu- 
lum hanc conſecrandi poteſtatem & totum Gallie princ;patum Ormiſdas papa ſanito ded: 
rit Rhemig1o : & quomodo viitor Papa ſivi & eccleſie ſue canceſſerit. Tune annuente pa- 
tre eius Henrico elegit eum in regem poſt eum. Legati Romane ſedis,cum id [ine Pape le 
tu fieri licitum non eſſe diſſerturs 1hi ſit : honors tamen &+ amoris gratia tum ibi affuerunt: 
Legati Lotarius Sol; Archiepiſcopi, Epifcopt, Abbates,Clerici ; Dux Aquitanie,filius,Legs- 

C Fus Ducts Burgunaie, Legatt Marchionis + Legati Comitis Andegauenſis : poſt Comites 
V andenſis Vermadenſis Ponticenſis,Sue/sionenſis,_Aruernenſis,poſt milites & populs tans 
MATES Guam minores viao ore conſentientes laudauerunt, ter proclamantes : L AV D- 
MYVS,VOLVMYVS, FIAT. Inthe yearc 1058, the twelit of the indition, of 
the raigne of king Hexry the xxxij, the iitj ofthe Calcnds of Tune, on VV hitfunday, 
king Philip was inthe great church,betore the altar of bleſſed Herie, by the moſtre. 
uerend Archbiſhop in this order crowned : Maſle now alreadie being begun, 8 before 
the reading ofche Epiſtle: the Lord Archbiſhop turning hinſelfe vato him , declared 
vnto him the Catholike faith,asking him whether he belecued the ſame, and would 
alſodefcnd it? VV herunto he graunting, his profeſsion of the ſame was brought forth, 

p Which heraking read it,(being as then but (cuen veares 01d) and ſubſcribed to the ſame, 
whoſe profeſsion was this, I Phrlzp,by the grace of Gud,by and by about to be the king 
of Franc?,vpon the day of my inuciting do promiſe before God and his ſaints, to keep 
canonicall priuilege,with due law and iu:tice to cuery one of you the committies : as 
alſo ſo much as in me lierh by the helpe of God,to defend you, as a king in this king- 

dome of right ought rodoe vnto cucrie Biſhop, and to the church commirted to his 

' charge : as allo by our authoritie to graunt vnto the people committed vnto vs,the ad- 
miniſtration of our lawes, ſtanding in their tull power. VV hich profeſsion fo read, hee 
put it into the Archbiſhops hands,&c. (Here are twentic Biſhops ard many Abbats 
by name reckoned vp,and immedaatly after) The Archbiſhop taking the ſtaffe of Saint 
E Rhimigins,calmely and quietly declared, Howthat vnto him eſpecially belonged the 
choice and conſecrating ofthe new king , cuer ſince that Rhemigzins baptized and con- 
ſecrated king * Lewes : declaring alſo, how by that ſtafte of Hormiſaas the pope gaue 
vnto Saint Rhemigins this power of conſecrating the kings , with all the kingdome of 
Fraunce: and how the Pape Y7i&or graunted the ſame allo vato him and his church. 
Ando his father Here conſenting thereunto,choſe him to bee king after him . The 
Legats ofthe See of Rome hauing there reaſoned it,not to be athing Jlawfull withour 
the licence ofthe Pope,were yer for loue and honours ſake there preſent : as were alſo 
other ambaſladours, as Lotarixs Sol,with other Archbiſhops, Biſhops,Abbars, Clarks, 
the youpg Duke of Aquitane,the ambaſſadours ofthe Duke of Burgundie,the ambal- 
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ſadours ofthe Marqueſſe,the ambaſſadors ofthe. Earle of Angicrs,after themthe Earls p | 


of Vandoſme, Vermandoiſe, Soiflons,and Auucrne : after that the ſouldiors, and peo- 
ple, as well the greater as the lefler, with one conſent commended him, crying our 
thrice aloud, We prayſe him, We will hawe hm : Let it be done. Theſe things wee hauc 
word for word written,the which were neuer yet put in print. They therefore which 
thinke the kings of Fraunce to haue beecne in auntient time created by the yoyces 
of the people, vnderſtand not the biſhops of Rheimes to haue affirmed , that to 
hauc bene given vnto them by a certaine ſingular priuilege from the biſhops of Rome: 
howbcirthar it can in no wiſe agree with the faith & obedience which the archbiſho 


- of Rheims haue vſedto giue vnto the kings of Fraunce . Wee read alſo, that Charles 


(he which for want of wit was ſurnamed the {imple ) was crowned by Fulke the arch- 
biſhop of Rheims,in the right of his neereneſſe of bloud,ard not in the right ofanyele. 
ion by voyces . W hereby Orho ſo choſen, prerended himlelfe to be king : and ynto 
whom complaining of the 1njurie dove him by the archbiſhop in crowning of Charts : 
Fulke aunſwered, That he had made choyce ot Charles, according io the manner and 
cuſtome of his aunceſtors , who had not vicdto chute kings, but of the royall ſtocke 
& race of kings. W hoſe letters written vnro that cf ro Othoare yetextant. VW her- 
by it appeares,that ifeuer any man hadthe right ofcleQton,ut belonged ymtothe arch- 
biſhop of Rheims , orthat atleaſtwiſe he was in the poſſeſsion thereof: and yertfor all 
that,that he could not make choyce of any other king, bur of the princes of the blood. 


| Butto ſhew that the right ofthe crowne of Fraunce ſtill deſcended vnto the heire male 


next of blood and name,it appcatcth not onely by the anthoritic of them whome wee 
haue before noted,but yet more alſo by the cruell and bloodie warre,that was berwixt 
Lotaire, Lewes,and Charles the Bauld,grourded vpon this, That their father had giuen 
the berter parr,and the regall ſcat of Fraunce, to Charles the Bauld his youngeſt ſonne: 
howbcit that all the three brethren were kings,goucrning their divided kingdoms with 
royall ſoucraigntic. And for that Henrythe firſt,king of Fraunce,the younger ſonne of 
Robert had bene cheſen by his father, and his elder brother the duke of Burgundie reie- 
&ed : he fearing leaſt the children of his elder brother , ſhould in their fathers ripghtlay 
claime vnto the crowne, and {o put all France into civill warres , as it had before bene 


in the wars betwixt him and his brother ;ro preuentthe ſameghee cauled his ſon Phil, 


ſo ſoone as he was but ſeucn yeares oid,to be crowned king of Fraunce. V hich yer 
was done without any forme otecleftion ar ail: except perhaps , that ſome would ab- 
ſurdly ſay,The eleQion ofthe kingsto belong vnto the archbiſhips of Rheims,as giuen 
them by the pope , miſtaking the conſecration, for the creation of them. Howbeit that 
the veric conſecrating of them, properly belonged not vnto the archbiſhops of Rheims 
alone: king Lewes the Groſle being conſecrated by the archbiſtiop ot Sens, in the citic 
of Orleans . Beſides that the archbiſhops of Rheims fooliſhly pretend them to haue 
that from t;c pope: wherein the popes themſclues haue no right , no more than they 
haue vntothe empire, which they haue wade ſubic& vnto their elefions ; and by thru- 


ſting the ſickle into another mans harueſt (as laſth Albericus the lawycr) hauc againſt al 


right made lawes concerning the eſtate of princes , binding the emperour to Five vnto 
him the oath of fidelitie: chalenging vnto himſelte the power to depoſe him ; as all 
other kings alſo . Howbeitthar the biſhops of Rome dothemſelues by their decrees 
confeſle,the French kings to be altogether free trom the popes obedicnce & ſeruitude: 
neither ro acknowledge any one greater than themſelues,next vnto Gud. And that is 
it tor which they fay in this realme, That the king neuer dieth. VV hich auntieat proverb 
ſheweth well,that the kingdome neuer went by cleCtion,& the kings thereof hold their 
cepters neuher ofthe pope,ncither ofthe archbiſhop of Rheims,nor ot the people, bur 
of 


Or A ComuonwBals 


A ondy of God alone. And I remember alawycr, a moſt famous pleader of his time, 
who to (eruethe cauſe he had in hand, ſaid in his pleading, That the people of Fraunce 
had giuen the power vntothe king: alleaging therefore the words of the great lawyer 
P]pian , where he ſpeaking ofthe Roman emperourlaith, Lege Regia de ers mmperzo la- 
ta,populus ei & in eum omnem ſuam poteſtatem Contulit By a royall law made concer- 
ning his power, the people conferred vnto him and vpon him all his power: whercat 
the kings people ſuddenly ariſe,requelting the court in full audience, That thoſe words 
might be raſed our ofthe plea ; ſhewing that the kings of Fraunce had neuer recceiued 
their power from the people . Yeathe court therefore ſharply reproucd the faid law- 
yer,cauſing the words,at the requeſt ofthe Attourney generall, to bee raſed our of che 
plea, forbidding him any more to vle ſuch ſpeeches : who ncuer after, as cucry man 
knoweth,plcaded caulc in that court . But yet this is made more plaine by the folem- 
nitie commonly vſed at the kings burials, where the kings garmears, weapons, ſcepter, 
and armes,are ſo ſoon? as the king is buried caſt away ;z an herauld ac armes with a 
loud yoyce proclaiming thrice,Rex et mortuns,or,The king is dead. And cucn he the 
ſame man, preſently after aduancing a banner with the Lillies inir,the proper armes of 
this nation,crieth likewiſe,/7uat Rex N. eique vitam diuturnam ac felicem Deus largia» 
tur,God ſauc king N, and graunt himlong and happy lite. The like manners and cu. 
ſtomes vſc the Engliſh,the Scots,and Spaniards , with whom (as with vs)the kingdom 
is by right of ſucce(sion giuen vnto the neereſt of kin. The like ceremonies are vic al- 
ſo amonglt the Bohemians,the Danes,and Polonians,but yer not before that another 
king be by voyces created. 

Bur now thoſe daungers which we hauc ſaid to follow the ele&ion ofa prince, be- 
long nor morevnto the kings and princes themſclues, than vato them that chule them: 
for ifthe king be'to be chuſcn by the voyces ofthe whole people, all muſt needs be full 
of ſeditions,fa 6ns,and murders. Bur if the nobiline,or ſome other eſtare onely, ſhall 
chalenge vnto themſelues alone the right of chufing ofthe prince, the reſt ofrheeſtates 
will grudge and repine therear,that which 13 of right due to all,to be giuep to ſome few. 
yet could nothing be deniſed more commodious or expedient for the auoiding of the 
fattions of the (cditious, and of ciuill wartes,than to take from the multitude of princes 
and magiſtrats,theeleQion of the ſoucraigne prince or king, & ro communicar it with 
ſome few . For ſo the German princes (who n auntienttimie were fiftic foure,and now 
almoſt foure hundred) hauc giuen all the right oftheir voyces, for the chuſing of the 
cmperour,vnto the ſeuen Princes EleQors . Neither yer in fo great fewneſſe of them, 
doe they ſtill well agrce,bur ſometime being at diſcord among themſelues,hauc choſen 
rwo emperoursat once: as namely Albert of Auſtria,and Zewes of Bauaria, who for 
the ſpace of cight yeares made moſt cruel] warres,which ofthem ſhould as cmperour 
rule and raigne one of them ouer the other, all that while one ofchem ſtill fpoiling and 
ruinating the rtownes,caſtles,and villages, ofrhe others fauouries and part-rakers. Soin 
like manner the cardinals(who were but twelue) after thedeath of pope C/ement the 4, 
for the greac diffenitions and faftions ofthe mighrie , differed the cleQion of the nexr 
pope three yeares and in fine choſe the archdeacon of Leedes,who was then gone to 
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Hieruſalcm,and was aftcrwards called Gregorie the tenth: 8 who for that cauſe bound , 


thecolledge of cardinals voto moſt ſtrait laws inthe choyce ofthe pope, and yer could 
he norſo prouide, but thar after his death, they at once made choyce of three popes, 
and oftentimes oftwo; inſfomuch that arrhe lalt it was needtull ro ſhut chem vp, and ro 
ſtaru6 them with hunger,if withina certaine appointed rime , they did nor denounce 
him pope, who had at the moſtrwo parts of the voyces : which yer is more ſtraitly 
keptin the chuſiog of the Grand Mailterof w Koights of the order of Saint _ 
IQ cr or 


